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TRANSLATORS PREFACE. 



ft 


After nearly four years of labor, remitted at intervals by reason of ill-health, I am able 
to lay before the public Dr. Kling's able Commentary on the First Epistle to the Corinthians in 
something of an English dress. The difficulties of translating his involved and scholastic style, 
designed only for German students, into readable English, suited for the public at large, can be 
known only by such as have attempted a like task. To have translated literally, and have 
strictly followed his method, would have been to make the work a comparative failure. By the 
consent, therefore, of the principal Editor, Dr. Schaff, I have, without altering the meaning, 
introduced such modifications of method and style as seemed necessary to give the Commentary 
the widest circulation. The changes made have been mainly, in substituting an English text 
for the Greek, excepting where the latter was absolutely required to render the comment intelli¬ 
gible,—in intercalating this text through the body of the Commentary instead of putting a few 
catch-words at the head of the paragraphs,—in breaking up the majority of the ponderous sen¬ 
tences into their component parts (a few being left as specimens here and there to show what a 
German scholar is capable of in this direction),—and in omitting some portions of the homile- 
tical and practical sections which seemed to be needlessly extended. The parts added by me, 
are aB inserted in brackets, with the exception of the text in black letter, and the headings under 
the caption “ Doctrinal and Ethical 11 which are italicized. All matter thus enclosed, which is 
not accredited to particular authors, must be ascribed to me. This general acknowledgment of 
responsibility I have preferred to make here, rather than insert Tr. or D. W. P. all down the 
page—say, as a whim of my own. The additions made by me, it will be seen, amount to over 
one quarter of the whole Commentary. The authors consulted have been mainly Alford, Stan¬ 
ley, Wordsworth, Hodge, Robertson, Bloomfield, Barnes, Poole, Scott, Whitby, Meyer, de Wette, 
Olshausen, Bengel, Calvin, and Chrysostom. Such portions of their several works as seemed 
calculated to shed light on the text, or to illustrate the course of Biblical Criticism, I have freely 
used. These frequent citations, while they have served to enrich the body of thought, naturally 
tended to break up the logical structure of the paragraphs; but the lack of continuity, whom¬ 
ever seen to exist, will be tolerated for the sake of the benefit derived. 

To the homiletical sections I have added the plans of such sermons as I have found in my 
library, not being in circumstances freely to consult any other as I would gladly have done. 

In consequence of my ill-health, Dr. C. P. Wing, who has been pleasantly associated with 
me in preparing the Second Epistle, kindly consented to assist in furnishing the critical notea 
on the text from chapter VII. to the end. In this he has been far more full and painstaking 
than I was in the earlier chapters; for which scholars will thank him. The portions added by 


him are very properly distinguished by his initials C. P. W. 

^ %/VS -X- - 
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With these explanations I submit the work to the candid judgment of the Christian public, 
in the hope that they will find it a serviceable addition to the abundant and exceedingly valuable 
Commentaries that have been already issued on this portion of the New Testament. If it will 
aid in leading any to the better understanding and appreciation of this most important portion 
of Scripture, giving them a tithe of the benefit I have enjoyed, it will be the largest count in my 
recompense for the labor spent on it. Severe criticism on the style of the translation I must 
deprecate in advance. If I have succeeded in putting Dr. Kling’s exceedingly involved, prolix, 
cumbrous, yet thoughtful style into readable English, it is more than I dared to hope for after 
having enlisted in the work and clearly apprehended the nature of the task before me. In con¬ 
sequence of being obliged to recast the whole of the exegetical and critical part, and, as it were, 
work myself into a new method, some slight errors of punctuation and lettering will be found in 
the earlier chapters, for which I ask the reader's indulgence. 

With the ever-growing, conviction that no Commentary of uninspired man can ever exhaust 
the fullness of meaning contained in the Scriptures, and deeply conscious how far short this new 
effort falls below the attainable standard, I with diffidence present it to the Church as a tribute 
of humble reverence and affection for the Word of God, and a token of sincere desire that this 
Word may be more and more known, felt, and enjoyed by all believers, not only in its obvious 
scope and more general meaning, but also in the subtler implications and suggestions of its 
moods and tenses, its particles and order of language, being all informed by the Spirit of the 
Living One who is the Sum and Source of all Beauty, Goodness, and Truth. 


Newabk, March 21,1868. 


D. W. POOR. 


The translation of this part of the Biblework is made from the second German edition, 1865, 
as revised by the Rev. Mr. Hauft, of Gmttnd, an intimate friend of Dr. Kling, who died a few 
weeks after the date of his prefaoe to the first edition (March 1,1861). 

P. & 
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BT 

THE AMERICAN EDITOR. 


Friedrich Christian Kling, D. D., the author of the Commentary on the Epistles to the 
Corinthians in Dr. Lange's Bibehoerk , was born Nov. 4, 1800, at Altdorf, in the kingdom of 
Wurtemberg, and died at Marbach in April, 1861. His father was a clergyman of the Evangeli¬ 
cal Lutheran Church, and destined him for the same calling. Young Kling passed through that 
thorough systematic course of classical, philosophical and theological training for which the 
Gymnasia, the lower Seminaries (Maulbroun, Schonthal, Blaubeuren and Urach), and the Uni¬ 
versity of Wurtemberg are unsurpassed even in Germany. After graduating in Tubingen he 
went to the University of Berlin, which was then at the height of its fame in the theological de¬ 
partment. He attended chiefly the lectures of Schleiermacher and Neander, and enjoyed thei r 
personal friendship. His theological views were moulded by these celebrated divines, especially 
by Neander ; but like most of their pupils, he advanced beyond them in the direction of a posi¬ 
tive evangelical orthodoxy. 

On his return to Wurtemberg in 1824 he spent a few years as Repetent in the theological 
Seminary at Tubingen—an honorable position of tutor and assistant professor, to which a few of 
the best scholars of each graduating class are appointed, with the additional advantage of a 
literary journey at the expense of the government. In March, 1826, he was elected deacon ( i. e. 
assistant minister) in the town of Waiblingen, where ho spent six useful and happy years. He 
was married to a grand-daughter of the celebrated philosopher, Fr. H. Jacobi. While faithfuUy 
discharging his duties as pastor, he furnished frequent contributions to leading theological Re¬ 
views, which made his name favorably known throughout Germany. 

In 1832 Dr. Kling received and accepted a call as professor of theology in the University of 
Marburg, where he labored successfully and acceptably for ten years. In 1842 he followed a call 
to the University of Bonn, and taught there till 1849 alongside of such eminent colleagues as 
Drs. Nitzsch, Bleek and Sack. The state of his health induced him to withdraw from the aca¬ 
demic career to which he had devoted seventeen of his best years, to the more quiet and simple 
life of a country pastor at Ebersbach, in his native Wurtemberg. When his health was re¬ 
stored, he entered upon a more extensive sphere of labor as Dean of Marbach on the Neckar (the 
birth-place of 8chiller). His leisure hours he devoted to theological study till his peaceful death. 

Dr. Kling was a gentleman of great simplicity and purity of character, plain and modest in 

appearance, gentle and amiable in temper, kind and affectionate in disposition, decidedly evan- 
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gelical, yet liberal in bis views, of solid learning, sound and sober judgment, sincere and bumble 
piety. As a pupil of Scbleiermacber and Neander, be retained from tbe former a lively interest in 
the systematic arrangement and speculative construction of tbe doctrines of Christianity from 
the Christological and soteriological principle; while with Neander be shared a love of Scriptural 
simplicity, and taste for history and held to the motto: Pectus est quod facit theologum . 
He was no creative genius, opening new avenues of thought, bujt followed in the track of great 
and good men, yet with fine discrimination and independent judgment. He was not brilliant 
either as a lecturer or preacher, but very instructive, sound and winning, and was highly es¬ 
teemed and beloved by all who knew him. I spent several days with him in the family of Dr. 
Krummacher at Elberfeld (now at Potsdam) in 1844, where, together with Dr. Krummacher and 
Dr. Sander, he assisted at my ordination on the eve of my departure for America; and I met 
him afterwards at Stuttgard and at a missionary festival at Basel in 1854. I well remember the 
impression which his sweet and lovely spirit, his simplicity and humility made upon all on those 
occasions, and how he reminded us of the beloved disciple. 

Dr. Kliug commenced his literary career in 1824 by publishing from manuscripts, at the sug¬ 
gestion of Neander, the sermons of Bertholdt, a powerful Franciscan revival preacher of the 13th 
century, who is said to have addressed crowds of from 60,000 to 200,000 people, hungry for the 
bread of Life. This work was favorably reviewed by the celebrated German philologist, Jacob 
Grimm, and opened a mine of theological lore which lay buried among the German writers of the 
middle age. Since that time he prepared no extensive work except the Commentary on the 
Epistles to the Corinthians, to which he devoted the last years of his life. He wrote the Preface 
a few weeks before his death. He had repeatedly lectured on these Epistles while professor at 
Marburg and Bonn, and published comments on the more difficult sections in the Studies and 
Kritiken. He laid himself out mainly in the exegetical and doctrinal sections, while the homi- 
letical hints are mostly gathered from older sources. This Commentary was well received for its 
solid learning and Christian spirit; but the Btyle is somewhat heavy and diffuse. Hence I al¬ 
lowed the translators full liberty to reproduce it freely in justice to the English idiom as well aa 
the thoughts of the original It is no disparagement of the author to say that the American trans¬ 
lators have greatly improved his work by condensation and valuable additions and adaptation to 
the English reader. Every page gives proof of their independent scholarly labor. The German edi¬ 
tion contains 417, the English 596 pages, and a good deal of the new matter is in very small type. 

Dr. Kling was also a constant and highly esteemed contributor to the first theological Reviews 
of Germany, such as the Sludien und Kritiken , the Tubinger Zeitschrift fur Theologie , the Deutsche 
Zeiischrifl, etc., in which he took an active part in the leading exegetical, critical and doctrinal 
questions of the age. His essays and reviews were always marked by conscientious care, solidity, 
sound sense, and justice to all who differed from him. Among the many elaborate articles and 
discussions of his industrious pen we may mention those on Clement of Alexandria, Haase’s An¬ 
selm of Canterbury, the early life of Neander, BauFs view on the Epistle to the Romans, on, 
several passages in the Corinthians, on Schaffs History of the Apostolic Church, on the relation 
of philosophy and theology,—all in Uldmann and XJubbeit's Studien und Kritiken. He also 
furnished the articles on "Athanasius,” "Augustine,” " Bertholdt the Franciscan,” " Hilary of 
Poictiers,” "Marheinecke,” "Mohler,” "Christianity,” "Conversion,” " Justification,” and other 
important subjects for Herzog's " Theological Encyclopedia;” but he died before the com¬ 
pletion of this work, and found an honorable place in a supplementary volume (XIX. p. 704— 
706) of this great storehouse of the modem evangelical theology of Germany. P % S. 
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EPISTLES OF PAUL THE APOSTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


{1. THE POSITION AND SIGNIFICANCE OF THESE EPISTLES. 


The Epistles to the Corinthians occupy the second place in the series ascribed to Paul, 
according to the order of Scripture. Preceding that to the Romans in the order of time by 
nearly a year, they rank next to it in importance, as it respects both their contents , and the 
Church addressed. 


I. As to their contents. These are mainly of a practical kind. Unlike what we find so 
abundantly in the other Epistles of our author, we encounter here no discussions on the cardinal 
questions of Christianity, whether dogmatical or apologetic. Nothing is here said of the need 
of salvation, felt by the ancient world; nor of the supply of this need through Christ; nor of the 
relations of Christianity to the elder dispensation; nor of the nature of the Gospel salvation; nor 
of the way it fulfilled the law and the promise; nor of the great plan of God’s kingdom in relation 
to both Jews and Gentiles; nor of the part these were to bear in successively drawing each other 
to a participation of divine grace. Topics of this sort here give place to others, more particularly 
called for by the peculiar condition of the Corinthian Church. Taking occasion from the circum¬ 
stances immediately in view, Paul, in these Epistles, labors rather to exhibit the bearings of 
Christianity upon human conduct in its several relations to the church, to the state, to society in 
general, and to domestic life. And first of all, he begins with setting forth the varied condition of 
things in the Church, especially in their moral form and aspect. Under this head he treats of the 
position which church-members hold to their teachers; of their worthy maintenance of the grace 
which they have received; and of their high calling, both towards those who are Christians and 
those who are not,—alike at home and abroad,—but, above all, in the assemblies of the saints, 
whether convened in solemn festival, or for general edification. In short, Paul here solves the 
problem of preserving and restoring the purity of the Church as a body consecrated to God 
in Christ, by setting at work brotherly love, as well in the mutual furtherance of each other's 
spiritual welfare—especially through the right use of spiritual gifts, as in the friendly balancing 
of all inequalities of outward condition, by a ready generosity on the part of the rich. From 
this he goes on, taking occasion from the attempts of his opponents to undermine his Apostolical 
character and influence, to give various expositions of an apologetic and polemic kind respecting 
the Apostolic office, its value, and the proper recognition of it, especially in reference to himself 
and his position. One doctrinal question only is directly and thoroughly handled,—that of the 


resurrection of the dead (1 Cor. xv.); and this is so done that its connection with the fundamental 
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facts of Christianity, and its bearing upon the whole body of Christian truth, as well as its 
ethical elements, is made to appear in the clearest light. 

That Epistles of so preeminently ethical a character (whose teachings are, however, every 
where made to rest on their proper doctrinal basis) should be. made to follow an Epistle like that 
to the Romans, was perfectly proper—all the more so, because of their importance in a twofold 
respect: 1. Historically, as illustrating to a remarkable degree the condition and circumstances 
of the Christian churches in the midst of the pagan world; 2. Normally , inasmuch as the Apostle 
so portrays the proper demeanor of a Christian Church and of those holding office in and for it, 
that churches and office-bearers may here find a mirror for themselves for all time to come. 

II. Looking at the relative importance of the two churches (at Rome and at Corinth), it must 
be conceded, that the church of the former city, as being the capital of a world-wide empire, and 
furnishing the largest opportunity for the spread of the Gospel, stands preeminent. Yet the 
church at Corinth, too, possessed a high degree of consequence, derived from the peculiar position 
and character of the city in which it was planted. Corinth, as is well known, was the metropolis 
of Achaia—a province that embraced in its bounds Hellas and the Peloponnesus. Situated on a 
narrow isthmus which just parted the Ionian Sea from the Peloponnesus, it commanded two cele¬ 
brated harbors—the one looking toward the East, and the other toward the West. It thus became 
the centre of an extended and varied commerce. The arts and sciences also flourished there in 
unrivalled splendor. It was noted, too, as the centre of religious worship for the whole Greek 
nation. In it was gathered a population numbering from 400,000 to 500,000—comprising people 
from all parts of the world. Of these a large portion were Latins, the descendants of that 
colony which had been sent here by Julius Caesar, about a century and a half previously, for the 
purpose of recovering it from the desolation and ruin which had been brought upon it by Mum- 
mius. An illustration of Paul's estimate of the importance of the place we have in the fact, that 
he labored here no less than a year and a half for the establishment of a church. In his view, it 
was a fit point from whence the Gospel might be made to diffuse its rays far and wide over the 
world, and where a church, once planted, might stand forth as an example for other churches 
scattered over the globe, whose members would naturally cluster here upon the errands of trade 
and commerce. And for this there were peculiar facilities arising from the manifold activity and 
cultivation of the people generally, which gave promise of a spiritual development no less rich 
and varied. But while Corinth presented peculiar advantages for a church, it also abounded 
in peculiar perils. No place was so noted for its luxury and licentiousness as Corinth. 
The infamous goddess Aphrodite was here worshipped with sensual rites of the grossest kind, 
having no less than three thousand priestesses of loose character ministering at her shrine. 
Indeed, so notorious was the dissipation of the people, that the word Corinthianise (icoptv&i6vifav) 
was used to express conduct the most voluptuous and debauched. There was danger therefore 
lest in such a place the development of a Christian church would be obstructed by prevailing 
immoralities. No less great an evil was to be apprehended from the peculiar proneness of 
the Greek mind to intellectual conceit and party strife. In short, it may be said that in this one 
city there were concentrated in the fullest degree all those dangerous and corrupting influences 
which proceed from a thorough-going epicureanism, at once the most vicious and the most 
refined. 

A church occupying so important a position, and at the same time so beset with temptations, 
naturally required a special care on the part of the Apostle. Of this the two Epistles before us give 
abundant evidence. The nearer the Apostle stood related to this church, founded by his labors, 
and the more it threatened to deviate from its true course or actually went astray, the more was 
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he, as its spiritual lather, constrained to exert himself in its behalf and give vent to his own deep 
emotions of concern for its welfare; and the more energetically, too, did he find it necessary to 
assert the consciousness of the position which he held towards them. In the first of these 
Epistles it is only here and there that he gives us a glimpse into his inmost thoughts and feelings 
on the subject. But it is from the second that we ascertain far more of the real traits of hi* 
noble character. For here it is, that, with the most unrestrained candor, and borne on by emotions 
which carry him beyond himself, he pours forth his whole bouI, showing them with the utmost 
frankness how he had felt and acted, labored and suffered in their behalf At the same time, 
also, in reply to the attacks of his foes, he so conducts his self-defence, that not only what he 
says of himself, but also the way in which he says it, vividly presents to our view abundant 
evidences of his rare fidelity and truthfulness, shining forth, as these traits do, both in his deep 
humility and in his lofty bearing, in his simplicity and in his honesty, in his self-denial and in 
his love, in his magnanimity and in his boldness, in his ardent devotion and in his deliberate 
demeanor, in his exaltation of soul and in his quiet, resigned cross-bearing. 

J II. RISE AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE CORINTHIAN CHURCH. 

Upon his second missionary tour, after a divine providence had led Paul from Asia to 
Europe (Acts xvi. 7-9), and he had here amid various fortunes eetablished churches at Philippi 
and Thessalonica, and Berea, and finally at Athens had encountered Grecian philosophy, and 
pride of learning, with the doctrine of a heavenly wisdom, Paul came on his way, about the 
year 52, to Corinth. The city was then in the height of its prosperity, puffed up with the 
pride of wealth and the vanity of carnal science, and captivated by a fondness for sophistical 
dialectics and pompous rhetoric; and Paul entered it, not in the lofty consciousness of his own 
strength, but in weakness and fear and much trembling, (Acts xviii. 1; 1 Cor. ii. 3) and with an 
humbling sense of the inadequacy of his own abilities to the great task before him. And his 
resolve was not to oppose human wisdom and eloquence with weapons of like character, but with 
the simple preaching of Christ crucified, in order that the faith of believers might stand in the 
power of God alone (1 Cor. ii. 1, 5; 2 Cor. x. 3, 4). 

For the sake of support, he first joined in company, as a tent-maker, with one Aquila, a Jew 
of Asia Minor, who had been banished from Italy in consequence of the decree of Claudius Caesar 
which drove all Jews from Rome (Acts xviii. 2,3). This co-partnership proved also a fellowship 
in the faith. But whether Aquila and Priscilla, his wife, were already Christians at that time, 
or were converted by Paul, it is impossible to decide. His first intercourse on the themes of 
the Gospel was also with the Jews. To them he was directed by the prophecy and the promise 
of which th*ey were the bearers. Among them he obtained an entrance and foothold in the 
character of a travelling brother, and as one learned in the Scriptures. On entering the syna¬ 
gogue, it was expected of him, as was customary, that he would speak a word by way of edifica¬ 
tion; and he improved the opportunity to announce, and lay before them for suitable proofc 
the advent of the long expected Messiah. Here, too, he found certain Greeks who had attached 
themselves to the Jewish communion, or who, at least, came occasionally into the synagogues as 
hearers. These, by means of their social position and family connections, formed a bridge of access 
to the rest of the Gentile community. To convince both these parties of the truth which he had 
to impart was therefore his chief labor. But here again, as often before, only a small number 
believed. And when, by the arrival of his helpers, Silas and Timothy, Paul gathered fresh 
strength for his work, a fierce opposition arose, which so kindled the indignation of the Apostle 
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that, shaking off the very dust from his mantle, and casting on them the guilt of their exclusion 
from the promised salvation, he declared himself henceforth at liberty to labor with a pure con¬ 
science among the heathen. Prom this time onward he delivered his discourses m the house of 
a proselyte, Justus by name, who dwelt hard by the synagogue. Here Crispus, the ruler of the 
synagogue, joined him with all hip house, and many others also, who believed and were baptized. 
But with the growth of the church, the opposition rose likewise, and waxed to such a degree 
that the Apostle began to despair, and needed a word of encouragement from the Lord. This 
was graciously vouchsafed him in a night vision—“ Fear not, but speak boldly/' <fec. (Acts xvm. 
9,10). The result corresponded with the declaration. An attempt of the Jews to secure a judg¬ 
ment against Paul before the tribunal of the Proconsul Gallic so signally failed, that the accusers 
themselves were set upon and roughly handled by the Greeks without interference from the 
authorities. After remaining awhile longer in Corinth, Paul departed for Ephesus, attended by 
Aquila and Priscilla, whom he left behind at this latter place as he journeyed onward. These 
persons were destined henceforth to exert an important influence upon the development of the 
Corinthian Church. Meeting with the eloquent Apollos, an Alexandrian Jew, who had been 
a disciple of John and was well versed in Christianity, they took liim and instructed him in the 
Gospel, and on his going to Corinth gave him letters of introduction to the disciples there. In 
this congenial sphere his talents soon found full scope, and by the assistance of divine grace 
he proved greatly useful to the infant Church through the skill with which he was able to 
convince the Jews, out of their own scriptures, that Jesus was the Christ (Acts xviii. II, 28.). 
So far the narrative in the Book of Acts. 

Our first Epistle gives us further glimpses into the after-condition and development of this 
Church. We here mark a gratifying progress on the whole. There appears among them a 
wealth of spiritual gifts, especially in the department of religious knowledge (chap. i. 5). But 
there is no steadfastness in the progress made. The old life of nature continues still to assert its 
power in various ways, and in different forms and degrees in different persons, according to their 
several peculiarities and relations, and that, too, to such an extent, that the Apostle denies them a 
proper spiritual character, and designates them as a&pKtvoi : creatures of flesh, and oapKtKdt : carnal. 1 

One indication of this carnal temper was seen in the re-appearance of the old Greek Party 
spirit* under a Christian form. The Corinthian Church failed to abide unitedly in Christ. Fol¬ 
lowing the fashion of the schools, they soon joined themselves to different human organs of the spirit 
of Christ, with a one-sided and exclusive devotion, maintaining and magnifying the peculiar 
excellencies of their favorite teachers in a contentious zeal, until at last they broke into factions, 
each separate tendency pushing itself to an extreme, and settling there * 

In chap. i. 12, four parties are enumerated,—those of Paul, of Apollos, of Cephas, and of 
Christ; and they are mentioned in the order of their rise. The occasion which gave them 
birth was the appearance of Apollos at Corinth. His mode of understanding and interpreting 
the Gospel was no doubt essentially the same as that of Paul. But while Paul made it a rule to 
preserve the utmost simplicity in his preaching, Apollos, on the contrary, gave full Bcope to his 
Alexandrine learning and to his well trained powers of eloquence and argument. These shining 
qualities so attracted a portion of the Church, that in their over-estimate of them, they exalted 


*[The termination trot denotes the material composition ; *«cet, the moral quality.] 

* [The tendency to fection bad long characterised the Greek race, and has been stigmatized as the peculiar malady 
(r 6 v o *) of the old Greek commonwealths. Sta itlit.] 

• [These bottom were, however, not separations from the Church, but divisions in it.—8 »axl*t.] 
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Apofloa abov* Paul, as a teacher of superior education and culture. In opposition, however, to 
such pride of “ wisdom/' Paul insisted upon that " demonstration of the Spirit and of Power ” 
(ii. 1, 4; 2 Cor. xi. 6) which characterized his own discourses. Thus an opposition was developed. 
Over against the adherents of Apollos, there arose a party for Paul, who applauded the founder 
of the Church as their master, and wished to make him their head. But while between these 
two parties there existed hardly any essential difference, and the issue respected only the relative 
worth of the two leaders, it was otherwise with those who professed to follow Peter. In this 
case the antagonism turned altogether upon a diversity of views both in morals and religion. 
Inasmuch as there is no proof that Peter himself was ever at Corinth, we must ascribe the origin 
of this movement to the presence uf Judairing teachers, who were interested in setting up a 
strictly legalistic party, and who appealed to Peter's authority, as an Apostle who had been di¬ 
rectly called of Christ, and bad enjoyed personal communion with him. 

But what does the Apostle mean when he speaks of some as saying that they were “of 
Christ?” If the language here used indicates a vicious partisanship, as would appear both from 
the connection and from the order of the words, how are we to understand it? It were natural 
to suppose here, that in view of the devotion manifested by the several parties just mentioned 
towards their favorite leaders, there were still others who felt opposed to all adherence to men, 
and were resolved to exalt Christ alone as the Head to whom they belonged, but who did this in 
bo exclusive and partisan a manner, that instead of proving a uniting element in the Church, 
they only made the rents worse. If, now, we may assume with Osiander, that under the opposers 
whom the Apostle assails 2 Cor. x., this party be meant (v. 7), we should detect in them a Juda- 
izing clique, (chap. xi. 22) whose leaders, intruding into this Church, arrogated to themselves 
Apostolic authority, while they rejected that of Paul (2 Cor. xi. 5, 15; xiil 11). That they are 
to be linked with the Petrinists, or are to be regarded as a modification of this party, is an un- 
warrantable assumption, since in 1 Cor. i. 12, they are co-ordinate with these as a distinct body, 
and in the Second Epistle throughout, no further allusion to Peter occurs. 1 

As to the grounds on which they rested their special connection with Christ, opinions differ. 
No sufficient reasons exist for supposing with some that they appealed to a direct family relation¬ 
ship with Christ, or to an immediate personal acquaintance with him, or, with others (Schen- 
kel, DsLhne, Goldhom), that they were a set of Qnosticizing theosophic mystics, who prided 
themselves upon visions and revelations which they professed to have received from God. Per¬ 
haps, with Thiersch, (The Church in the Apostolic Age, 2d ed. p. 144.) we might take them to 
have been personal disciples of Christ, tinged with Pharisaic notions, who had come from Pales¬ 
tine as well as from Rome to Corinth to exert here a dangerous hostility to Paul by stealing 
from him the hearts of the Church, but who bad nevertheless so far unmasked themselves as to 
merit from Paul the epithets “false apostles” and “servants of Satan” (2 Cor. xi. 13.). But there 
is no evidence compelling us to such conclusions.* 


VThb also tell* against techier In hie "ApoetoUc andpoiUapotioKc Period*” 3d Ed. 1867, p. 886, who says of the Petrft- 
nlfts: “ But at the same time they assumed to themselves e pre-eminent and exclusively closer right to Christ himself 
on the ground of a former personal acquaintance with Jesus.” If 2 Oor. x. 7 refers to the Christ party, it follows only 
that their leaden were Jodaisen from Palestine, who found adherents in Corinth, and who, in opposition to all other 
parties, the Petrine Included, designated themselves aa M of Christ.’* 

4 [In opposition to the prevailing views of German critics it may be well here to state the conclusions which Dean 
Alford has given of his investigations on the subject of the parties at Corinth. “ (1.) That these designations (T. 12) aro 
not used aa pointing to actual parti** formed and subsisting among them but (2,) a* representing the stout with which thkt 
non imdid against one another being the sayings of individual* and not of parties. (** Each one of you saith).” q. d. * Ton 
■re all in the habit of alleging against one another, some your special attachment to Paul, some to A police, some to 
Cephas, others to no mere human teacher, but barely to Christ to the exclusion of us his apostles.* (8.) That these sayings. 
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The “yet carnal" character of the Corinthian church showed itself also in an incapacity rightly 
to apprehend and apply Christian truth in its purity and power, and to enjoy Christian liberty 
in its laws and limitations. They were carnal in their boasting over the gifts of knowledge 
existing in the church, i. e. their pride of wisdom, their vain self-satisfiedness, and consciousness 
of perfected attainment (chap. iii. 4).—Carnal, too, in the grossest sense, was it for a member 0 } 
the church to hold concubinage with his own stepmother; and the church betrayed a lack of 
spiritual life in so far as it was wanting in earnestness, power and courage, sufficient to expel 
this impure and all-defiling element from the midst of it.—It was carnal also, only in a different 
direction, for church members to go to law one with another, and that, too, before heathen 
tribunals (chap. vi. 1-8), since in this there was manifested not only a lack of that yielding 
brotherly love which prefers to suffer wrong than to do wrong, but also a defective sense of the 
high dignity of Christians who are called to share hereafter in the judicial functions of their Lord, 
when he shall sit to judge the world.—The immaturity of their carnal state, and their defective 
sense of Christian liberty and obligation, appeared also in the sphere of the sexual relations t 
developing themselves in two opposite directions. On the one hand, there were some who 
insanely held that Christian liberty involved the right to gratify the sexual impulse in promis¬ 
cuous intercourse with those who prostituted themselves for money, after a fashion allowed and 
religiously consecrated among the Pagans (whoredom)—as if the Christian were free to dispose as 
he chose of that body which God had redeemed unto himself (vi. 12 ff). On the other hand, there 
Were those so fettered by legal scruples as to maintain that even marital intercourse was incon¬ 
sistent with the sanctity of a Christian life, and who therefore insisted not only upon the 
duty of celibacy, but also upon the cessation of oonnubial intercourse between parties already 
married, yea even upon the dissolution of the marriage tie, in case of one of the parties still 
remained unconverted. Such austere notions betrayed a lack of sound religious prudence, an 
ignorance of human infirmity, as well as of that divinely ordained diversity in human constitu¬ 
tions which rendered what might be possible and meet for one person wholly unsuitable for 
another. They also indicated a want of confidence in the power of Christianity to draw those, who 
consented to remain with believing companions in the closest intimacies of the natural life, into a 
fellowship of the spirit also. And last of all, they evinced a want of insight into the Gospel rule 
of abiding in the vocation wherein a person is called—a rule which ceases to be valid only in 
case the unbelieving party insists on a separation. 

In contrast with such asceticism there existed also in some quarters an unrestricted desire 


while they are not to be made the basis of any hypothesis respecting definite parties at Oorinth, do nerertheless hint at 
matters qf fact and are not merely ‘exempli gratia:’ and (4,) that this view of the verse, which was taken by Chryt. 
Theodoret, Theopbylact, Calvin is borne oat, and indeed necessitated by ch. iv. 6, * These things I have in a fours trans¬ 
ferred to myself and Apolloe for your sake*.’ ” In answer, however, to the argument adduced in support of Alford's view 
from this last text, as if It implied that Paul had only used the names of himself and A polios instead of the real names 
of unknown leaders, by way of accommodation, and to avoid all personal altercation, Stanley well remarks, “This would 
not apply to the use of the name of Cephas, and It Is clear that the Apostle in this instance [ch. iv. 6.] meroly expresses 
his Intention of confining himself to those who called themselves after his name and that of A polios, in order to show that 
his censure was aimed, not only against his Judatsing opponents, but against the factious spirit itself by wbioh those who 
claimed to be his partisans were no less animated than those who claimed to be his friends.” 

The opinion that Paul's language was intended to designate parties actually existing in the Church is confirmed by the 
testimony of Clement, who In writing to this same Church lees than fifty years later says, 44 The blessed Paul wrote to you 
about himself and Cephas and A polios, because, then as well as now, you formed parties.” 8ee Stanley. Among Ameri¬ 
can commentators Hodge and Barnes substantially agree with our Author. The former says, “ The idea that the names of • 
Paul and A poll os and Cephas are nsed figuratively, when other teachers were really intended, is so unnatural and has so 
little to sustain It that it is now almost universally repudiated. 

“ It iaa remarkable fhct,” writes 8tanley, “ that the factions, once so formidable, have never been revived. Never has 
any disruption of the unity of Christianity appeared of equal importance; never has any disruption which once appeared 
of importance (with the exception, perhaps, of the Paschal controversy) been so completely healed.”] 
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for marriage, as though celibacy were an evil and a disgrace. In reference to such a tendency 
the Apostle insisted only that in view of “the present distress 11 believers hold themselves free 
from earthly ties, and that in forming new connexions they take care to keep within the circle 
of Christian fellowship (chap. vii.). 

A further antagonism of a similar kind was called for by the same cause in relation to the 
use of meat that had been offered unto idols (viii. ff.). On this point, likewise, two parties were 
formed; one strict, and the other liberal-minded. On the part of the former, there was a clinging 
to the external aspects of the act, or at least some remains of heathenish superstition in regard 
to an actual objective influence exerted by the idols upon the meats offered to them. On the 
part of the latter there was evinced indeed a more correct insight into the merits of the subject; 
but this was accompanied by an overweening pride, and a lack of self-denying love, which was 
shown in the reckless use they made of their liberty, by reason of which some were scandalized, 
and others were led to participate in heathen ceremonials in a manner utterly inconsistent with 
the proper observance of the most sacred feast of Christian worship. This lack of knowledge in 
regard to the privileges belonging to a Christian, as well as the lack of consideration and self-denial 
towards others, were alike indications of the “yet carnal' 1 mind. In the one case faith was not 
live enough to beget a liberalizing knowledge; in the other case, it was not strong enough to 
produce brotherly love. 

This same lack of decorum as well as of brotherly love, was also to be seen in the sphere of 
public worship (chap, xi.); the former, in that the women violated the custom, prevalent in the 
Churches of God, of appearing in the congregation veiled; the latter, in‘that the love-feasts to 
which the Lord's Supper was attached, were celebrated in a manner entirely at variance with 
the design for which they were instituted, which was to awaken and preserve a just sense of the 
unity and equality of all believers in Christ, for here the rich separated themselves from their 
poorer brethren, and kept the portions they brought, aside for their own use, so that the affluence 
of the one class and the poverty of the other were exhibited in painful contrast. 

The “yet carnal" mind was furthermore manifest in relation to the spiritual gifts which 
abounded in the Church. There was a lack both of correct insight into the ground and purpose 
of these gifts and of determination to maintain a constant reference to this ground and purpose, 
in the use of them. In other words, there was wanting an humble recognition of dependence 
upon the one God, and Lord, and Spirit, for the existence of these gifts, and also a sincere and 
loving endeavour to employ them for the furtherance of the interests of the Church. Besides, 
there was mingled with this a foolish pride at the possession of such gifts, and an unreasoning 
over-estimate of those in particular which had in them something remarkable and astonishing, 
such as the gift of tongues. The ability to speak what was incomprehensible, except through 
an interpreter, in a state of ecstasy, was more highly prized than the ability to prophesy, even 
though this was better fitted for edification. It was also a token of carnal immaturity, that 
they were indisposed to repress the impulse to prophesy when it was operating to disturb the 
order of the congregation, and to hinder edification. With this there* was associated also a 
display of vanity on the part of women in their desire to imitate the men in speaking in an in¬ 
spired vein (chap, xii.-xiv.). 

In addition to all these erroneous moral tendencies, there existed also a theoretic error, 
(easily passing over, however, into one of practioe) which resulted from an adherence to the eld 
heathenish habits of thought. It was an aversion to the doctrine of the glorification of the 
body (c£ Acts xvii. 32). There were persons in the Corinthian Church who denied the possibi- 
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Kty of the resurrection of the dead, inasmuch as they could not see into the method of the pro¬ 
cess. (Chap. xv. 35). In this case they showed themselves guilty of gross ignorance, partly in 
relation to the consequences of such a denial (w. 1-19), partly in relation to the whole system 
of God’s counsels and ways, of which the resurrection formed an important part (w. 20-28), 
partly in respect to the practical significance of the resurrection (ver. 29), partly in respect to God 
and His power (ver. 34), and partly in regard to the development of the life in Christ; which was 
in accordance with the analogies of the natural life, and with the precedent set by Christ him¬ 
self (ver. 35 ff.). 

5 IIL LITERATURE. 

Among the more general exegetical works on the New Testament, or on the Pauline epis* 
ties, must be mentioned first, the patristic commentaries of Chrysostom, Theodoret, Theophy- 
lact, and Oeoumenius ; then, those of the Reformers Calvin, Beza, Flacius, and others; then 
those subsequent to the period of the Reformation by Grottos and his learned opponent 
Calovius ; and last of all, the later commentaries by Flatt, Olshaxjben, Db Wbtte, Meyer, 
Burger, Neander, etc., and, as especially deserving of consideration, that by Osiander (Stuttg. 
1858). With these we have compared also the Roman Catholic exposition of the two Epistles 
to the Corinthians by Bisfing (2d ed., 1863). Besides these, honorable mention must be made 
of Melanothon (1 Cor., and a few chapters of 2d Cor.), W. Musoulus, Aretius, Bullinger, 
Seb. Schmid, Mosheim, 3. J . Baumgarten, Schulz, Morus, Emmerling, Krauss, Heydenreich 
(on 1st Cor.), and Billroth. To these may be added the collective works: Critici Saori; 
Pool’s Synopsis; Wolf’s Cures ; Starke’s Bibd- Werk ; the Berlenburger Bible ; C. H. Rieger's 
Observations on the New Testament , which naturally connect in spirit with the excellent Qnomon 
of Bengel ; Gossner’s Spirit of the Life and Doctrine of Jesus Christ in the New Testament (1818), 
drawn for the most part from the Berlenburger Bible and from Zinzendorf; Heubner’s Praxticdt 
Exposition of the New Testament (1858); W. F. Besser’s Bible-Lessons (8th vol 1862). Impor¬ 
tant aids to the exposition of these Epistles are furnished by the treatises on the Apostolic 
period (Hess, Neander, Sohaff, Lechler, Lange, Thiersch, and others); upon the Apostolic 
and Pauline doctrine (Messner, Lutterbeck, Usteri, DXhne) ; upon the New Testament The¬ 
ology (Chr. Schmid and others). Comp, also Baur, The Apostle Paul [2d ed. by Zeller, 1867, 
2 vols.], and from the earlier time Stork’s Notitics Historiece (in his Opuscula). 

[Among the English and American works, those possessed of distinguished merit are, H. 
Hammond’b Paraphrase of the New Testament , with Notes (1684); M. Henry’s Exposition of the 
Old and New Testament (begun in 1704); D. Whitby’s Paraphrase and Commentary on the New 
Testament (1726); Thos. Soott’s Commentary on the Bible (1821) ; A. Clarke’s Commentary on 
the Bible (1826); Bloomfield’s Commentary on the New Testament, and Critical Digest (1826) ; 
Barnes’s Commentary on the New Testament (1837); Hodge’s Commentary on the Corinthians 
(1862); Alford’s Greek Testament (5th ed. 1865) ; Stanley’s Epistles of St. Paul to the Corin¬ 
thians (3d ed. 1865); F. W. Robertson’s Sermons on St. PauCs Epistles to the Corinthiank 
(1860); Wordsworth’s Greek Testament with Notes (4th ed. 1866); besides The Life and Epis¬ 
tles of St. Paul by Conybeare and Howson (1853, and several editions since in England and 
America) ; Eadie’s Paul the Preacher (1860) ; and Howsoh’s Hulsean Lectures on St. Paul, for 
1862 J 
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FIRST EPISTLE TO THE CORINTIANS. 


11. ITS QENUINENM& 

The genuineness of this Epistle is undoubted. The witnesses for it stretch for back into the 
remotest antiquity; and among the earliest are Poly carp, Ignatius, Clemens Romanus, Irenaaus, 
Athenagoras, and Clemens Alexandrinus, [Lardner adds Barnabas and Hennas]. 

[As specimens of the testimony they adduce, take the following furnished by Lardner and 
Alford: 

Barnabas (A D. 71) has the following evident allusions to 1 Cor. iii. 16, in his Epistle ch. 
vL: “The habitation of our heart is an holy temple to the Lord;” and in ch. xvi. “God truly 
dwells in our house, that is, in us. This is the spiritual temple built unto the Lord.” 

Clemens Bom. (A D. 96) in his Epistle to the Corinthians, ch. xlvii. writes: “ Take into 
your hands the Epistle of the blessed Paul the Apostle. What did he write unto you at the 
firet, in the beginnning of the Gospel? Verily he did by the Spirit admonish you concerning 
himself, and Cephas, and Apollos, because that even then ye did form parties.” And then we 
have citations in xlviii. from 1 Cor. x. 24; in xxxvii. from 1 Cor. xii. 12; in xlix. from 1 Cor. 
xiii. 4; in xxiv. from 1 Cor. xv. 20. 

Hermas (A. D. 100) in Sim. v. { 7 alludes to 1 Cor. vii. 11, " If therefore a man or woman 
perseveres in anything of this kind and repents not; depart from her, and live not with her ; 
otherwise thou also shalt be partaker of her sin. But it is therefore commanded, that both the 
man and the woman should remain unmarried, because such persons may repent.” 

Ignatius (A. D. 107) in his Epistle to the Ephesians J 2. quotes from 1 Cor. i. 10, “ That in 
one obedience ye may be perfectly joined together [in the same mind, and in the same judgment, 
and may all speak the same thing of the same thing ” 1 ]. And in ibid. } 18 from 1 Cor. i. 
18; in Epistle to Borne { 5 from 1 Cor. iv. 4; in Epistle to the Magnes } 10 from 1 Cor. v. 7; 
in Epistle to Ephesians from 1 Cor. vi. 9, 10, etc. 

Polycarp (A. D. 108) in Epistle to the Phil. ch. xi. quotes from 1 Cor. vi. 2, " Do you not 
know that the saints shall judge the world ? as St. Paul teaches. Another citation in ch. v. from 
1 Cor. xi. 9. 

Farther illustration might be given, but the above are sufficient to show the strength of 
the evidence. Those interested in prosecuting the investigation are referred to Lardner and 
Tregellea and Alford]. 

The internal characteristics also allow no uncertainty on the subject. The boldest criticism 
of our day, that of the Tubingen school, has suffered it to go unchallenged, and puts these two 
Epistles beside those to the Romans and the Galatians as the genuine writings of St. Paul. 

[The best exposition of these internal evidences is given us by Paley in his Horse Paulinas, 
ch. iii. Among these may be mentioned a minuteness of detail and characterization, also in¬ 
cidental allusions and omissions, such as could hardly be looked for in a forged document; and 


1 The perl included in brackets Hefele rejects ea spurious. 
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besides these numerous close, yet undesigned coincidences between the statements in the Epis« 
tie and portions of the narrative in the Book of Acts. 

But aside from and beyond all these evidences is the style and tone of the Epistle itself. 
Its every line is instinct with the spirit of Paul. All the features of his great and unique charac¬ 
ter are too sharply impressed upon it to allow of any hesitation as to the authorship]. 


[{II. PLACE AND TIME OF WRITING. 

The subscription purports that this Epistle was written at Philippi. But this is directly 
contradicted by Paul's own statement in xvi. 8, where he says that he would “ Tarry at Ephesus 
until Pentecost. 11 Michaelis thinks that the mistake must have arisen from a mis-appre- 
bension of SUpxofuu in xvi. 5, which being read in the present was made to mean " I am now 
passing through Macedonia,” thus indicating his whereabouts at the time of writing. All 
modem critics agree in taking xvi. 8 as deciding the point of place. 

As to the time, there is not the same unity of opinion, though Conybeare and Howson assert 
that “ its date can be fixed with more precision than any other.” Kling says " about the close 
of Paul's well-nigh three years' residence at Ephesus, some time before Pentecost, and shortly 
before Easter, after he had sent away Timothy and Erastus (iv. 17; Acts xix. 22), and had him¬ 
self resolved to go through Macedonia and Achaia. (Acts xix. 21; 1 Cor. xvi. 8).” The editor 
of the second edition singularly adds, without any apparent sense of the contradiction, “ that it is 
not to be put before the month Tisri (Sept.), the beginning of the Jewish year, since the Apostle 
must certainly have followed the Jewish reckoning, and not the Attic-Olympian.” Whatever 
may have been meant by this, King's view as to the season of the year (Spring) is accepted by 
the majonty of recent critics. (Meyer, de Wette, Words., Alp., Hodge, etc.) 

But not so agreed are they as to the year itself. Kling puts it at A. D. 58, and so also 
Meyer. De Wette says 57 or 58. A If.: “ It is almost oertain that it was written before Pente¬ 
cost A. D. 57and so also Pearson, Mill and Wordsworth. According to Lardner's computa¬ 
tion it was in the year 56. This was also the opinion of the French commentators, L'Enfant and 
Beausobre. This variation of two years is however a very slight one. The judgment of critics 
preponderates m favor of the year 57]. 


J III. THE OCCASION AND DESIGN OF THE EPISTLE. 


From what has been said in the general Introduction it is easy to infer what prompted the 
Apostle to write to the Corinthians, and what object he had in view. The moving cause was 
the whole condition of the church as unfolded in this Epistle. And in view of the evils which 
had broken out among them he felt constrained to attempt their suppression without delay, and 
that, too, by writing, as he had good reason for not wishing to defer his work in Macedonia. 
The chief points he aimed at was to restore harmony, repress inordinate license, correct errors of 
faith and practice, and confirm them in their allegiance to their Divine Master. [To these we may 
add, to reestablish his own authority and vindicate his own character and style of preaching from 
the attacks of enemies who had crept into the church during his absence, and assailed his Apos- 
tleship]. 

Already before this had he learned of some of the excesses into which several of the converts 
had fallen, and in an Epistle (now lost) had warned them against keeping company with fornica¬ 
tors, and urged the expulsion of such members from their communion. (1 Cor. v. 9,11). And 
now again he had received further information, through persons arrived from Corinth, of the 
party-strifes which had sprung up among them. Besides this he had received a letter from the 
church (also lost) propounding various questions on points at issue in regard to which he was 
asked to decide. [Reason enough therefore was there for his writing; and from the abrupt man¬ 
ner in which he enters upon the case in hand, after his calm opening, which is not without indi¬ 
cations of restrained feeling, we see how thoroughly his whole soul was roused to his work, and 
how strongly he felt the necessity upon him for plain and decided utterances. The result was an 
Epistle which forms one of the most important portions of Sacred Writ. Thus man's evil occa* 
•ions are God's grandest opportunities for good]. 
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2 IY. ITS STYLE. 

[On this point we can do no better than give entire the statements of Alford in his Intro¬ 
duction. 

“This Epistle ranks perhaps the foremost of all as to sublimity and earnest impassioned elo¬ 
quence. Of the former, the description of the simplicity of the Gospel in ch. ii.—the concluding 
apostrophe of ch. iii. from ver. 16 to the end—the same in ch. vi. from ver. 9 to the end—the 
reminiscence of the shortness of the time ch. vii. 29-31—the whole argument in ch. xv. are ex¬ 
amples unsurpassed in Scripture itself; and of the latter ch. iv. 8-15, and the whole of ch. ix., 
while the panegyric of love in ch. xiii. stands a pure and perfect gem, perhaps the noblest assem¬ 
blage of thoughts in beautiful language extant in this world. About the whole Epistle there is 
a character of lofty and sustained solemnity, an absence of tortuousness of construction, and an 
apologetic plainness, which contrast remarkably with the personal portions of the second 
Epistle.” 

And all these qualities shine forth unconsciously, without effort, while in the earnest and 
direct prosecution of his purpose, yea, while entirely repudiating all attempts at rhetoric as ut¬ 
terly inconsistent with the simplicity of the Gospel. Here we have a beautiful illustration of the 
unconscious character of the truest eloquence. 

“No Epistle,” Alf. proceeds, tl raises in us a higher estimate of the varied and wonderful 
gifts with which God was pleased to endow the man whom he selected for the Apostle of the 
Gentile world, or shows us how large a portion of the Spirit, who worketh in each man severally 
as He will, was given to him for our edification. The depths of the spiritual, the moral, the in¬ 
tellectual, physical world are open to him. He summons to his aid the analogies of nature. He 
enters minutely into the varieties of human infirmity and prejudice. He draws warning from 
the history of the chosen people; example from the Isthmian foot-race. He refers an apparently 
trifling question of costume to the first .great proprieties and relations of Creation and Redemp¬ 
tion. He praises, reproves, exhorts, and teaches. [He is tender, sarcastic, ironical]. Where.he 
strikes, he heals. His large heart holding all, when he has grieved any, he grieves likewise; 
where it is in his power to give joy, he first overflows with joy himself. We may form some idea 
from this Epistle—better perhaps than from any one other, because this embraces the widest range 
of topics,—what marvellous power such a man must have had to persuade, to rebuke, to attract 
and fasten the affections of men/’ 


{ Y. CONTENTS. 

The main thought of this Epistle is to be seen in the object aimed at ({ 3); its organic un¬ 
folding in the General Introduction in the development we have given of the history of the 
Church (J 2). 

The entire contents of the Epistle revolve round the one purpose of leading the Corinthian 
Church to realize its true idea, and to set aside all thoee faults and defects in knowledge and 
practice which obstructed its proper growth. 

I. To this end, after the benediction connected with the address, the Apostle first alludes 
to the good beginning which the Corinthians had, on the whole, made in a sound church life, 
thankfully acknowledging the divine grace which had been vouchsafed to them in this respect, 
and their spiritual good estate as established therein. To this he adds the hope, grounded 
upon the truth of God, that they would continue steadfast unto the end (w. 4-9). 

n. From this he turns to reprove their defects and discords of which he had been informed, 
first, by word of mouth from members of the Church, and then by letters of inquiry sent to 
him touching these things. 

A. These defects were, first, a lack of sound Christian community of feeling. 

1. As it respects the position of Church members towards Christ and his organs (i. 11, 
ff-iv.). Ha begins with rebuking the party spirit which was manifested towards himself, who 
had given no occasion for it, and towards Apollos; mainly in so far as this grew out of an 
monfinate estimate of human wisdom, learning and eloquence, an estimate which was wholly 
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inconsistent with the plan of salvation, with the character of those called to participate in it, 
and with the style of that preaching which was to lay the foundation of the Christian life. (i. 17- 
ii. 5.). This preaching, however, he maintains, involved a high divine wisdom, which remained 
a closed mystery only to such as were not spiritual, (ii. 6 ff.). This declaration he then ap¬ 
plies to the Corinthian converts as being not yet spiritual (iii. 1 ff.) and leads them to a right 
estimate of those who were reverenced as party leaders, and of their doings (5 ff ), warning them 
at the same time against all destructive violations of the Church, which was the temple o! 
God. (18 ff). From this he proceeds to instruct them in regard to the lofty claims of Christiana 
to the several means and instruments of salvation (21 ff.) and exhibits to them the proper 
standard for measuring the worth of Christ's servants, a worth which was to be manifest in due 
time, and the manifestation of which therefore was to be waited for in suspense of judgment (iv. 
Iff.). After he had thus set before them the contrast between their imagined self-sufficiency, 
and the actual condition of the Apostles (6 ff.) he passes from the severe into a paternal tone, 
points out the difference between a mere teacher and a spiritual father, and rebukes their arro¬ 
gance towards the latter, which seemed to proceed from the assumption that he was unable to 
punish (iv.). With this he proceeds to notice a further defect in Christian community of 
feeling. 

2. As it respects the discipline of unworthy and corrupt Church members (v.). 

He here insists upon the excommunication of a member who had disgraced the Church by 
gross immorality, and the toleration of whom hitherto was a just cause for deepest shame. In 
this connection he corrects a misunderstanding of what he had said in a former letter in regard 
to intercourse with immoral persons. 

3. As it respects the demeanor of Church members in their civil relations toward each other 
(vi. 1 ff). 

He rebukes the practice of Christians going to law with each other before heathen tri¬ 
bunals, especially when they were in the wrong, since unrighteousness belongs to the sins which 
exclude from God's kingdom, and from which therefore they as Christians had been purified. 

4. As it respects a becoming Christum deportment in the sexual relations as opposed to heath¬ 
enish fornication (vi. 12 ff.). 

That this practice was by no means one morally indifferent, is shown from the relation 
of the body to Christ as the head of the Church, from its character as a dwelling-place of 
the Holy Spirit, and from the price paid for its ransom. 

5. As it respects their views of marriage (the foundation of all social life), and the conduct of 
the several parties in this relation (vii.). 

One inquiry in the letter of the Church had touched upon the relations of the marriage and 
the celibate state. Marriage and the bed undefiled he advised as a safeguard against fornication 
and as a relief to incontinence. Otherwise, to remain single were a noble thing (ver. 1 ff.). But 
the dissolution of existing marriage relations is discountenanced except in cases where the unbe¬ 
lieving party insisted upon it (ver. 10 ff). The general rule laid down is for a person to abide 
in the condition wherein he is called (ver. IT ff.). But the unmarried are advised to remain as 
they are, both on account of the existing distress which demanded an entire freedom of the spirit 
in regard to all possession and enjoyments, and for the sake of a more entire devotion to the 
Lord and His will. Nevertheless, the contracting of marriage is not condemned as sinful, 
and in some cases is approved (ver. 25 ff). 

6. As it regards the conduct of the strong and liberal-minded towards the weak in things 
indifferent; that is to say, a defect in self-denying love (viii.-x.). 

The discussion here, which was called forth by an inquiry about the eating of meat offered 
unto idols , proceeds on the assumption, that mere knowledge without love, so far from furthering 
the life of the Church, only begets a corrupting pride (viii. 1 ff.). He then gives them to under¬ 
stand that an insight into the nothingness of gods, so called, was not so general as to divest all 
persons of a conscious relation to the idols in the eating of the meat offered to them. Hence 
to lead such persons to eat of this meat by the exercise of a liberty conformed to such an insight, 
when the mere eating was of no moral worth before God, was in fact a betrayal into sin; and so a 
beguiling to perdition. And this waa entirely contrary to the love of Christ, who had made the 
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greatest sacrifice in their behalf (ver. 5 ff.). Here the Apostle shows them, by his own exam¬ 
ple, that the surrender of an acknowledged right for the sake of furthering the cause of Christ 
was the proper boast of the Christian, and the condition of obtaining an indestructible crown, 
(ix.). He then warns them against all false confidence, in supposing those once received into the 
communion of God's people, and into a participation of the means of grace, could ever fail, while 
at the same time he points them comfortingly to the faithfulness of God in keeping them from 
temptation (x. Iff.); dissuades them from participating at idol altar-feasts, as inconsistent with 
a participation in Christian solemnities (ver. 14 ff.) and finally exhorts them to follow the rule of 
love, and do what was for the glory of God. (ver. 25 ff). 

7. As it respects their deportment at the assemblies of the Church. 

a. Of women in the matter of dress. He pronounces the covering of their head in 
public as a custom that was in accordance with nature and suited to the posi¬ 
tion ordained of God for woman, while that of being uncovered was more suited 
to the man (xi. 1-16.). 

b. Of the rich towards the poor in the observance of the Lord's Supper. He reproves 
the custom of the two classes separating at the love feasts, as contrary to the na¬ 
ture of the institution, and calculated to draw down upon it the judgment of 
God, because of the unworthy communion it occasioned (ver. 17 ff). 

e. Of the Church generally, and of those endowed with spiritual gifts in their im¬ 
proper estimate and use of these gifts (xii. to xiv.). 

a In respect to these, he exhibits, first, their foundation and object and hence 
their unity in manifoldness, as designed for mutual helpfulness, suitably to 
the organic character of the Church (xii.). 

P He next shows the measure of their worth and the rule of their use, viz.: 
Love which is described according to its qualities, and recommended and 
praised above all transient gifts, because of its eternal duration. 
y Finally, he compares the gifts of prophecy and of speaking with tongues in 
respect to their worth, as measured by their fitness to edify the Church; and 
sets forth the rules that are to regulate their use in accordance with their de¬ 
sign and with what is seemly for the Church of God. (xiv.). 

To these defects in true Christian community of feeling, there is added, still. 

B. A defect in doctrinal knowledge and of steadfastness in respect to the article of the re¬ 
surrection of the dead (xv.). 

On this point the Apostle teaches them, 1. How the possibility of this fact is essentially 
presupposed in the resurrection of Christ, that well attested event on which the faith and hope 
of Christians rest (vv. 1-19); 2. What position it occupies in the caiwying out of God’s plan 
of salvation, (ver. 20 ff.); 3. What practical consequences its denial involves; 4. How the ob¬ 
jections against it arising from its mode, and from the nature of the resurrection body, are 
groundless and irrational, (ver. 35 ff.); and 5. How it will be with those who survive at the 
moment of Christ’s appearing (ver. 51 ff.). 

III. The concluding portion of the Epistle (xvi.) is made up of instructions in regard to the 
the collection for the Christians at Jerusalem; of intimations in regard to his approaching visit; 
and hints respecting the treatment they were to give his friends and helpers; and, finally, of 
greetings and parting wishes accompanied with earnest exhortation. 

Ohs. The survey above given of the contents of this Epistle finds its proper supplement in 
the attempt made in Introd. { 2. to refer back all its faults to the lingering carnality of the Co¬ 
rinthian Church. These are but the various points of view from which to consider and expound it. 

How nearly the contents of this Apostolic letter touch our Christendom, and what practical 
bearing it has for us is well expressed by old Hedinger in the following powerful language, 
which we may well consider (comp.) Starke, Einl. J 12 14 A Christianity decayed in all the duties 
of life and its several relations, may see itself distinctly mirrored in this Epistle, and may per¬ 
ceive how, with the Corinthians, all their mistakes and idle fancies about the nature of true 
blessedness have not yet entirely died out. How sadly is the Church of the saints still 
tormented with rationalizing spirits, and with falsely-famous worldly-wise ones, who intrude 
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upon others that are truly spiritual their own self-coined conceits and rules! To what extent 
are multitudes still corrupted from the simplicity of the faith! How boldly do people judge of 
spiritual things according to the crooked standards of a carnal or political wisdom I How con¬ 
ceited and puffed up are many pastors and teachers through their vain learning I How merciless 
toward the weak 1 How tender in rebuking distinguished sinners! How common has fornica¬ 
tion become I How grossly and wickedly do many conduct themselves both in married and 
single life I How careless are people about winning their neighbor’s regard I How often is the 
Lord’s Supper dishonored and disgraced, as if it were a common meal, by the unbelieving, the 
hypocritical, and the godless! And such, forsooth, will still pretend to be Christians 1 God grant 
that by the frequent perusal of this Epistle, yea, of the entire Scriptures, they may reform betimes! 
Furthermore, we may'learn from this Epistle: 1. In Paul, his love and patience as evinced to¬ 
wards the faults of the Corinthians; his wisdom and foresight in convicting and reproving; his 
zeal against open offenders; his care that a great evil might be warded off in season. 2. But in 
the Corinthians, (a) How a good beginning may not hold out, and how easily persons may be 
turned from the simplicity which is in Christ, if they do not keep a wakeful watch over them¬ 
selves; (6) What damage is done, if a person yields too much to his own reason, or relies on his 
secular wisdom, or allows himself to be ensnared by the artful words of carnal learning. 3. What 
a blessing it is to have a faithftd teacher. 4. How necessary and useful church discipline is. 5. 
How difficult it is steadfastly to refrain from Bins to which a person has been accustomed, and 
which he formerly considered not sinful. 6. How high an estimate should be put upon every 
believer, and what care should bo taken not to offend the weak. 7. That Satan regards nothing 
as too sacred to be turned by him to the advantage of his kingdom and to the injury of Christ's 
Church, as (e. g.) spiritual gifts. 8. How dangerous it is to err in fundamental truths and how 
necessary to instruct others concerning them.' 1 
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THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 


FIRST DIVISION. 


THE GREETING; THANKS AND HOPE IN REFERENCE TO THEIR CHRISTIAN STATE 

IN GENERAL. 

I. Greeting . 

Chaptir I. 1-8. 

1 Paul, called 1 * * * * * * 8 to be an apostle [a chosen apostle] of Jesus Christ through the will 

2 of God, and Sosthenes our [the] brother, Unto the church of God which is at Co¬ 
rinth, 1 to them that are sanctified in Christ Jesus, called to be [chosen] saints, 
with all that in every place [om. in every place] call upon the name of Jesus Christ 

3 our Lord, [in every place*] both theirs ana oars: Grace be unto you, and peace, from 
God our Father, and from the Lord Jesus Christ. 

1 Var. 1.—K : called or chosen Is wanting In many good authorities (A. D. E. etc.) These, however, are not 

sufficient to warrant its omission, since it is more likely that the word was omitted as superfluous, in consequence of 
9*o p (as it is not (bund in like connection in 20or. i.l; Eph. i.l; Col. i. 1; 2 Tim. i. 1), than that 
It should have been inserted from Rom. 1.1. [Cod. Sin. has it. In the text we follow the version of our author and 
translate <c Xij to* aa a verbal adjective “ chosen.” This is the nearest equivalent in English. “ Culled” would be more 

correct; but this word is appropriated to another meaning, and would therefore be ambiguous.] 

• Ver. 2.—{Our author inserts the olause “which Is at Corinth” after “Christ Jesus,” an unnatural order, authorised 

by R. D. B P. Q. It, and which he vindicates on the grouud that it were more natural to suppose that the order of the 
Received Text was a supposed improvement by transcribers, than that the clause in question should have been placed 

by design or error In those manuscripts after “ sanctified in Christ Jesus.” The valuable Cod. Sin., however, agrees 

with the Received Text, and ws adhere to this against the decision of Alford, Stanley or others.) 

8 [We here conform to the unquestioned order of the Greek text, which alone yields the true meaning.—See below.] 


EXBGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Verb. 1-8. These opening verses, r ecording 
to ancient custom, combine to present in advance 
the address and greeting; that is, the designa¬ 
tion of the parties concerned in their mutual re¬ 
lations, and likewise the benediction. 

Vsr. 1. Paul.—Concerning his person and his¬ 
tory, his importanoe to the Church and his la¬ 
bors, consult the general introduction to these 
Epistles [also Hersog’s Real. Enoy. art Paul. 
Smith's Diet, of the Bible, do. Kitto’s Bible 
Eucy. do. Beaser, “Paul the Apostle.” Eadie, 
“ Paul the Preacher.” Howson, ** Hulsean 
Lectures,” for 1862. A. Monod, “Five Dis¬ 
courses on St. Paul.” Ld. Lyttleton, “ On the 
Conversion of St. PauL” Neander, “Planting 
and Training,” etc.] 


A ohosen Apostle of Jesus Christ, by 
the will of God. —The ordinary rendering, 
“called to he an Apostle,” does not give suffi¬ 
cient prominence to the leading thought here, 
which is shown by the order of the words to lie in 
‘Apostle.' The sense is,—an Apostle by virtue of 
his calling; and this calling was that given him 
by Christ (Acts ix. 22-26), having for its deeper 
ground the will of God (comp. Gal. i. 15 n.). 
Henoe, neither of these designations is superflu¬ 
ous. The fact of “being called” is insisted on 
in contrariety to everything like arbitrary as¬ 
sumption of honor, or unwarrantable intrusion 

into office. “ Kate tv: to call, like nSd is used 


T f T 

to denote the way in which God specially appoints 
men to any particular end.” Nkandbb. And 
this was a matter which, in view of the parties 
at Corinth who refused to acknowledge Paul’s 
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apostleship, and sought to put him below the 
twelve, directly called by Christ when on earth, 
it was in point to bring prominently forward; 
and no less important was it to show that this call¬ 
ing came through (<haj the Supreme WilL And 
there was the greater necessity for this, inasmuch 
as the office of which he claimed to be the bearer 
was highest in the divine economy. It was that of 
an ambassador of Jesus Christ, whose business 
it was to represent his Master, whose words and 
acts were to be regarded as Christ’s words and 
acts, the honoring or contemning of whom was 
to be looked upon as the honoring or contemning 
of Christ, who, as Christ’s commissioner, ap¬ 
pointed to organize and govern the Church 
throughout the world, wielded an all-embracing 
power, and exercised a far-reaching authority, 
and who agreeably with such an appointment and 
such plenitude of authority was endowed with a 
wealth of spiritual gifts, such as is ordinarily dis¬ 
tributed among several persons in a less degree.* 

And Bosthenes the brother. —Although 
conscious of his high and well established posi¬ 
tion, he nevertheless does not present himself be¬ 
fore the Church alone; but he takes into com¬ 
pany one who officially stood far below him. 
Him, however, he designates as an equal—as a 
brother both to himself and the Church, in the 
unity of Christian faith and hope. “ The disposi¬ 
tion on the part of Paul to send out his Epistles in 
the name of one or more of the brethren happen¬ 
ing to be with him (Gal. i. 2), may be taken 
either to imply that the persons mentioned had 
aided in the upbuilding of the churches concerned, 
or as an expression of their perfect agreement 
with what he wrote. It certainly is, at any rate, 
a testimony to that fellowship in the Spirit, which 
Paul so often inculcated, and which he was 
ever diligent both to cultivate in himself and 
to inculcate upon his readers.” Buroxb. Whe¬ 
ther this Sosthenee was the ruler of the syna¬ 
gogue mentioned in Acts xviii. 17,—supposing 
him to be then already inclined to the cause 
of Christ, in case it was by the Jews that he 
was beaten, or that he was violently opposed to 
this cause, in case he was beaten by Greeks, 
(the readings which indicate the one or the 
other are neither of them original),—cannot be 
accurately ascertained. In any case, he must 
have been known and esteemed in the Church, so 
that it was not without its influence with them 
that he expressed his assent to the contents of the 
letter, and represented them before Paul. That 
he must have written the letter himself under 
Paul’s dictation, as some suppose (Billroth,Hodge) 
(comp. xvi. 21), does not necessarily follow from 
this connection. Perhaps we might infer that he 
had been an official assistant of Paul; but even 
this is not expressly denoted by the term ‘brother.’ 

Ver. 2. Names and characterizes the party 
written to.— Unto the Church of Gtod.— 
‘The congregation,’ or, ‘the Church of God'is the 
Old Testament designation of Israel as a divinely 
gathered people. It means a people assembled 
before God and for God. The derivation of the 

[* On th« nature and extent of the apostolic offico, con¬ 
sult articles under the word “Apostle,” in Kltto's Enc.,2d 
ed.; Smith's Bib. Diet.; Herzog's Real. Enc.; also, Owen’s 
Works, vol. lv. p. 4S'-446; Behalf; Hist, of Ap. Ch., Book 111. 
chap. 2 ; Conybeare and Howson, Life of 8t. Paul, ch. xiii.; 
Litton, The Church of Christ, Book ii., Part U. ch. 1.] 


word eceletia points out the mode of its gather, 
ing. It was by means of a ‘calling,’—a spiritual 
instrumentality. Hence its members are desig¬ 
nated as “the called.” In this a personal inde¬ 
pendence is presupposed. Salvation is offered, 
not enforced, and it is shared only by those 
who voluntarily accept and enter into it. To* 
deov : of God—Gen. of possession. TheCorinthian 
Church is hereby emphatically declared to belong 
not to any human leader, but to God alone. The 
Church is Hi *.— Which is at Corinth [The 
local designation of the Church. Geographical 
divisions are in the Church the only ones recog¬ 
nized in the New Testament, and the Church 
in one place or city is always spoken of as a unit. 
Though consisting of one or more distinct con¬ 
gregations, it was regarded as an organic whole 
under one general superintendency. It was other¬ 
wise when a province was in view, e. ^., the 
churches of Asia.—“Church at Corinth! that 
wicked city! what a joyful and striking para¬ 
dox.” Bengel.]— to them that are sancti¬ 
fied in Christ Jesus. —By this the Church 
of God is distinctly characterized in its mem¬ 
bers as Christian. It is composed of persons 
who are sanctified, t. e., separated from the mass 
of sinful humanity, the world, and devoted to the 
exclusive service of the true God [and whose 
guilt has been expiated by an atonement. Both 
ideas, those of consecration and expiation, are 
included in the word ayid&tvi to sanctify]. This 
is not to be understood in a simply legal or theo¬ 
cratic sense (as in the case of the Jews, who 
were termed a holy nation because of their de¬ 
scent from Abraham and their divine govern¬ 
ment) ; nor yet in a purely objective sense, as im¬ 
plying the mere imputation of holiness; but in a 
real sense, as being the result of the operation of 
the Holy Ghost (comp. vi. 11; 1 Pet. i. 2). Yet this 
inward appropriation of salvation is not on this 
account to be considered as complete, but only as 
begun in its informing principle, and as existing 
in a germ which may be developed in various 
degrees. 

In Christ Jesus. —These words denote the 
ground or soil whereon those who are sanctified 
stand, and from which they derive the power of 
sanctification. It is Jesus Christ, into whose 
fellowship they have entered by faith and bap¬ 
tism (comp. Gal. iii. 26 ff.; Rom. vi. 8), [and 
who is the only centre and bond of union for the 
Church]— called or chosen saints. This implies 
that they are consecrated to God and numbered 
among His peculiar people by virtue of a divine 
call, [“ effectual call as distinguished from a 
merely external invitation.” Hodgb] (comp. Rom. 
x. 14; ix. 24, eto.); hence, that they, as well as 
the Apostle on his part (ver. 1), were also in¬ 
debted for their high position to the Divine Will, 
which was made known to them in their call 
through the Gospel (Rom. x. 14; 2 Thess. ii. 
14). “Paul here may have reminded them of 
their ‘calling’ as something which was alike 
for all, having in view already the parties whom 
he was soon to rebuke for giving undue promi¬ 
nence to the human instrumentality, and for in¬ 
sisting upon subjective diversities in a schisma¬ 
tic way.” Nxandbb. [“It is not to be inferred 
from this that the Corinthian professors were 
all true believers, or that these terms express 
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nothing more than external consecration. Men 
are uniformly addressed in Scripture according 
to their profession.” Hodgx]. 

With all that call upon the name of our 
Lord Jeans Christ in every place. —There 
is a difference of opinion as to the connection of 
these words. They might be joined to those 
just preceding, e. y., 4 who are called holy, as 
are all who, etc.' So taken, they would serve to 
remind the Corinthian converts of their fellow¬ 
ship with Christians in all places. So BengeL 
Or they may be construed as enlarging the circle 
of those whom Paul intends to address. The 
former construction would not be unsuitable, 
since it would furnish a fit antidote to the nar¬ 
row-minded tendency to division which showed 
itself in the church. But the latter is favored 
by the similar passage in 2 Cor. i. 1, which at 
the same time more exactly defines and explains 
the general statement we have here: * in every 
place.’ Then we should have immediately 
joined to this, as belonging to it, the closing 
words— both theirs and ours. —To connect 
these [as the E. V. does] with “our Lord,” q. & 
“their Lord and ours,” is hardly admissible from 
the order of the Greek text, and is also unsuita¬ 
ble, because in that case the word “ our ” as con¬ 
nected with “Lord” would be understood not 
simply of Paul or Sosthenes, but also of the re¬ 
cipients of the letter included with them as well. 
(Comp. 2 Cor. xiii. 18).—Referred to the daugh¬ 
ter churches of Corinth in Achaia, as suggested 
by 2 Cor. i. 1, these words yield the sense: 44 in 
every place which belongs as well to them—the 
Corinthians as the mother church—as also to us, 
the Apostle and his companions.” So construed, 
the Apostle will here be understood as, on the one 
hand, conceding to them the right of the mother 
church, and impressing upon them the duty of 
taking a deeper interest in the daughter 
eburches, and, on the other hand, as indicating hie 
interest in these, and so winning them also to 
the reception of his doctrine and exhortation. 
[But is it not more natural to refer “theirs ” to 
“those who call upon, etc.,” and to include under 
44 ours” both the parties writing and the parties 
written to? So Alford. Another interpretation 
has been proposed. 44 The Epistle is addressed to 
aU Christians in Corinth and Achaia, wherever 
they might be. Every place is at once theirs 
aid ours—their place of abode and my place of 
labor.” 8ee Hodge. 44 These words form a 
weighty and precious addition — made here 
doubtless to show the Corinthians that member¬ 
ship of God’s Holy Catholic Church consisted 
not in being planted or presided over by Paul or 
Apollos or Cephas (or their successors), but in 
calling on the name of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
Alf.l 

Who call upon the name, etc .—emKaXetcrdai 
rb hvofUL By this is denoted, not the being 
eo&rfby the name of the Lord, as if the Greek 
verb were in the Passive, but, as every where in 
the Old and New Testament, the calling upon 
the name of the Lord, especially the invocation 
of His help as Lord. It is, accordingly, an act 
of divine worship, [and in a more extended 
sense, denotes a life of reverence towards God, 
and of habitual religious faith]. The term 
Lord, answering to the Hebrew n'lir or J 


♦friK* Jehovah or Adonai, here applied to 


! Christ, indicates His plenipotence and truth, 
which is more fully set forth in Matth. xi. 27; 
xxviii. 18; John xviii. 2; and which rests partly 
upon His original sonship and His mediatorial 
agency in the creation (viii. 6; Col. i. 16 ff.; 
Heb. i. 2 ff.) and partly upon His redemptive 
office (vii. 22 ff.; Acts xx. 28; Tit. ii. 14).— 
The name indicates the being as revealed and 
known; hence the invocation presupposes faith— 
faith, preaching—and preaching, the word of God 
(Rom. x. 14 ff.J. Those who called upon the 
name of Christ formed a contrast with those who 
blasphemed this name among the Jews. (Luke 
xxiii. 89; 1 Tim. i. 18; Acts xxvi. 9; comp, 
chap. xxii. 16). This same thought lies at the 
foundation even in places where instead of a 
name we have a mere description. The name of 
Jesus Christ expresses what He is, His entire per¬ 
sonality together with His office and work. [On 
the import of names, especially as belonging to 
Deity: see Bush, Com. Ex. iii. 13.; Hengst. Com. 
Ps. viii. 2; ix. 12; Whately, Serm. Matth. i. 23]. 

Yin. 8. The benediction, which elsewhere 
among the Greeks, and twice also in the New 
Testament (Jas. L 1; Acts xv. 23 ) is woven with 
the address into one sentence, is nere peculiarly 
extended.— Grace and peace constitute the sum 
total of Gospel blessings, the former being the 
ground and source of the latter. Xdptc pro¬ 
perly denotes that which begets joy, viz. favor, 
grace, kindly feeling. It may be regarded either 
as a quiescent trait, the mere outshining of an 
inward goodness or amiability; or as an energy 
put in active exercise for the welfare of others. 
Among the Greeks the word was used also in 
connections which we should deem immoral. 
But in the language of revelation it denotes 
that supreme love and self-devotion which was 
manifested in its most perfect form by the Son of 
God. It is what we, in respect of the unworthi¬ 
ness of the object, denominate grace , by which 
is meant sometimes the mere feeling of kindness 
in the heart, and sometimes the beneficent act 
which is its result. Here, indeed, it means the 
peace of forgiveness and reconciliation, corres¬ 


ponding to the Hebrew 



which includes 


the entire welfare of the individual both spiritual 
and physical, and the root of which is inward 
peace, the repose of the spirit in the sweet con¬ 
sciousness of being reconciled to God, and in the 
blessed assurance that we have God for our 
friend and have to expect from Him good alone. 
(Comp. Rom. viii. 1, 81-39). [“The wish of 
peace has a peculiar bearing here in view of the 
dissensions at Corinth.” Ols.]. 

From God our Father, and from the 
Lord Jesus Christ. —Tbat this clause 19 not to 
be translated 44 from God the Father of us, and of 
the Lord Jesus Christ,” is olear from Gal. i. 8; 
not to say any thing of the impropriety of thus 
putting Jesus Christ in a subordinate position.— 
The co-ordination of Jesus with the Father is to 
be explained on the ground that the office of 
mediating grace and peace rests upon His divine 
sonship, and so upon His equality with God.— 
This is a truth already indicated in the appella- 
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tion “Lord,” and which is inferred from viii. 6, 
and from the whole Pauline system of doctrine. 
[“Here it is to be remarked, that Qod is called 
our Father and Christ our Lord . God, as God, 
has not only created us, but renewed and adopted 
us. God in Christ has redeemed us. He is our 
owner and sovereign, to whom our allegiance is 
immediately due; who reigns in us, and rules 
over us, defending us from all our enemies. 
This is the peculiar form which piety assumes 
under the Gospel. All Christians regard God as 
their Father and Christ as their Lord.” Hodge]. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. From the fact that God our Father and the 
Lord Jesus Christ are exhibited to us as the 
common source or sum total of all the blessings of 
salvation, it is to be seen that the Apostle, even 
while subordinating Christ to God (iii. 23; xi. 
8 ; xv. 28), yet maintains such a mediation 
through Christ of the Divine grace, and of the 
blessings flowing from it, as presupposes in Christ 
the Mediator a divine nature. How the two things, 
subordination and equality of substance, agree, 
is a problem for the science of Christology. This 
is the mystery of love, which in the Father flows 
out in the fulness of the divine perfections; 
which in the Son keeps itself evermore as con¬ 
sciously dependent and recipient, and, accord¬ 
ingly, both thinks, purposes and does every thing 
with sole reference to the Father. 

2. The equality of Christ with God is also in¬ 
dicated by the calling upon the name of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Both this invocation and that de¬ 
rivation of all the blessings of salvation from 
the Father and from the Lord Jesus Christ con¬ 
jointly, can be made consistent with the Old 
Testament teaching respecting God, only on the 
supposition of the essential divinity of Jesus 
Christ and His true equality with the Father. 

HOMILETIGAL AND PRACTICAL. 

1. The consciousness of being called to the min¬ 
istry through the will of Cod (ver. 1) is: 1. the ground 


of our confidence in appearing before a Chris* 
tian congregation to instruct, exhort, reprove 
and comfort (comp. 2 Cor. iii. 4 ff.); 2. the spring 
of humble devotion to the service of the Lord, a. 
devoid of all arbitrary and self-willed activity, 
b. and in eveiy thing observant of the Master's 
eye, and subject to His word; [3. an example 
for all engaged in any lawful vocation. The con¬ 
sciousness of being called to our work in the 
providence of God is necessary for the sanctifi¬ 
cation of our labors, by imparting to them a no¬ 
ble aim, a right impulse, and a true courage to 
do and endure valiantly for God, our true Mas¬ 
ter, in all things appointed unto us. After Rob¬ 
ertson]. 

2. The main features of a true church (ver. 2) 
are, 1. that it is an assemblage before and for 
God; 2. that it consists of such as are conse* 
crated to God in Jesus Christ; 8. that it is thus 
consecrated through the mighty creative will of 
God; 4. that its members are such as call upon 
the nameof the Lord Jesus Christ; [5. that these 
things may exist in connection with many glaring 
faults in true professing believers, and with 
many false professions of faith, which yet do not 
necessarily vitiate the claim to be called a true 
church]. 

8 . The proper fellowship between the office 
and the church rests, 1. in that the former works 
out for the latter the benefits of salvation which 
come from God and Jesus Christ in the way of 
blessing; 2. in that the latter receives these 
benefits from the ministration of blessing with 
earnest and hearty desires. 

4. Vers. 2, 8: Brsser: —How must the Apos¬ 
tolic greeting shame many congregations who 
assemble to hear this Epistle read, and yet come 
there with discordant sentiments and divided 
tongues! “The name hocXifaia: church," says 
Chrysostom, “is a name not of separation, but 
of union and harmony." 

[5. Ver. 2. Bengel :—The consideration of the 
church universal frees the mind from party bias, 
and 8ways it to obedience.] 


II. Gratitude and hope th respect to their Christian state m general . 

Chapter L 4-9. 

4 I thank my God always on your behalf, for the grace of God which is [was 1 ] given 

5 yon by [in: ^v] Jesus Christ; That in everything ye are [were] enriched by [in] him, 

6 in all utterance, and in all knowledge; Even as the testimony of Christ was confirmed 

7 in you: So that ye come behind in no gift; waiting for the coming of our Lord Jesus 

8 Christ: Who shall also confirm you unto the end, that ye may be blameless in the day 

9 of our Lord Jesus Christ. God is faithful, by [through] whom ye were called unto the 
fellowship of his Son Jesus Christ our Lord. 


p Ver. 4. 3 o 0 «t <r p: vis given, vix^ at the time of conversion]. 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

This opening, in which the Apostle expresses 
his thank* to God for the abundance of spiritual 
gifts possessed by the Corinthian Church, and his 
hope in their steadfastness and further prosperity 
in all good, should by no means be regarded 
as a simple rhetorical captatio benevolentist, as a 
mere bit of flattery designed to win his readers, 
so that they might the better aooept his subse¬ 
quent exhortations and rebukes, and keep them¬ 
selves well disposed in spite of the unpleasant 
things he had to say, and submit to be the more 
readily guided to the ends he had in view. What 
Paul here says is preeminently the truth. It 
oomes from his heart. He does feel a sincere joy 
that so much good exists in the church and that it 
affords such ground of hope for the fhture. It is a 
conviction which proceeds from his fatherly dis¬ 
position (comp. iv. 15). Nor are we to regard it as 
any self-deception or fond fancy of his. For how¬ 
ever great may have been the faults of individuals, 
the work of Divine grace had nevertheless been 
begun in ail the plenitude of spiritual gifts, and 
his ooafidence in the continued operation of the 
Lord confirming their hearts, and in the faith¬ 
fulness of God towards them, was verily well 
grounded. Both these things 
his exhortation and rebuke, 
in so far as the expectation of any good results 
from his efforts rested only upon the existence 
of some good already in the church and upon 
God's faithfulness and cooperation. Again, sub¬ 
jectively : in so far as the acknowledgment of 
previous successes and the hope of yet greater 
ones, generally inspire confidence and render per¬ 
sons favorably disposed to receive exhortation and 
rebuke as given kindly and intelligently, and 
infuse into them courage to undertake the work 
of reform; and this courage is of the right kind 
since it refers all good back to God as the source. 
And in this style of address there is something 
more than cool human calculation. It is acting 
in perfect conformity with the true laws of the 
mind, and above all with the law of that love 
“which believeth all things and hopeth all things,” 
but which nevertheless secures the same results 
that worldly prudence is wont to calculate for in a 
selfish way. “ The Corinthian Church was well 
trained and instructed and established in the 
faith; but it was not yet entirely simple-minded 
and pure in heart; there was much worldly 
vanity and party spirit still among them. So in 
every church there is to be found a mixture of 
what is praiseworthy and blameworthy. The 
praise of the better class piques even the worse, 
and is a means of inciting them to merit that 
praise, too. And the reproof of the bad ought to 
affect the better class likewise, awakening in 
them regrets that there are suoh persons by 
their side and in their eommunion as deserve re¬ 
proof, and it should prompt them to remove the 
evU. Every church is one organic whole, by 
reason of which the several members exert 
aa influence upon each other and share in that 
which others have and are.” Heubner, p. 218. 
“This introduction, breathing blessing and 
praise, gratitude and confidence, exhibits the 
spiritual shepherd in apostolio simplicity and | 


are presupposed in 
First, objectively: 


truth. All goodness in the church he denomi¬ 
nates a work of grace, and he sets in prospect the 
consummation of the salvation begun as only 
grace likewise, and he does it in a manner at 
once humbling and animating. He looks at the 
church in its germ, in the strength of its better 
elements which may be rendered a source of 
blessing to others, and so, wisely preparing the 
way, he passes over from the bright to the 
darker side.” Osiander. 

Van. 4. I thunk.— An expression of acknow¬ 
ledgment and joy towards God as the Author of 
all good. —My God. —As in Kom. i. 8 and else¬ 
where,—-of course not in an exclusive sense, but 
as an avowal of bis own personal communion 
with God and direct interest in Him; a personal 
attestation of his religious position, without any 
sinister design, but yet in a manner calculated 
to elicit respect and confidence in what he is 
about to say.— Always.— This cannot mean 
that he was always engaged in audible thanks¬ 
giving, or that this feeling of gratitude was also 
definitely present in his consciousness; but only 
that he bore this church perpetually upon his 
heart with grateful emotions to God—a meaning 
which the word in the Greek also carries. —On 
your behalf for the grace of God.— Tho 
personal object for whom and the reason on ac¬ 
count of which the thanks were given, [*d/w£: 
grace, the disposition in God, for x a P^para: the 
blessings flowing from it—“ a metonymy which 
has passed so completely into our common par¬ 
lance, as to be almost lost sight of as such.”— 
Alf. Wordsworth, however, distinguishes here, 
xdptofia is a special gift to be used for general 
edification. x&P l C * 8 grac© generally for personal 
sanctification. Tongues, miracles, healing are 
Xapiopara. xdpt£ is gi ven in order that x a P l<J P aTa 
may be rightly used.”].— Which was given 
yon in Jeans Christ.— Comp, also ver. 2.— 
Christ is here regarded, in a sort, as the place, 
where the grace of God is manifested (comp. 2 
Cor. v. 19) so that he who enters there oeoomea 
partaker of it. But this entrance is faith, by 
which the believer is in Christ and comes into 
vital communion with Him. 

Veb. 6. Extends the thought and shows where¬ 
in the manifested grace consists.—That ye 
were enriched in him—i. c., as being in 
Christ and having constant communion with Him; 
and this enriching is the work of God’s grace.— 
In every thing.—A general statement, which 
is at once more particularly defined and limited. 
—In all doctrine.—Thus ought Myog to be 
translated with Luther [in which Calvin, Alf., 
de Wette, Billroth, Meyer concur, understanding 
by it: doctrine preached to the Corinthians], 
and not: “utterance,” as though the reference 
were to powers of eloquence or the gift of tongues 
[so Bengel, Stanley and Wordsworth; “ and 
which interpretation,” Hodge says, “ gives good 
sense and is the one generally adopted.” Meyer: 
“All manner of external endowments for speak¬ 
ing;” excluding however any allusion to gift of 
tongues, as inconsistent with the subordinate 
value attached to this in chap. xiv. This view 
is sustained by xii. 8; 2 Cor. viii. 7; xi. 6. In 
this case yvkoiq ; knowledge , would denote the 
inward endowment. The order of the words 
appears to support Kling’s view. “ Truth 
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preached, (t. e.) 4 doctrine,’ must preoede 4 truth 
apprehended,’ «. e. 4 knowledge.’ ” But the an* 
alogous passages in the two Epistles go to prove 
Meyer’s view and the correctness of the English 
version also].— In all knowledge. —By this 
he means: the general acceptance of the doc* 
trines that had been communicated to them on 
every side, and a comprehensive insight into 
their truth. This statement does not conflict with 
the fact of peculiar defects in individuals. 

Vsb. 6 . Further confirms and illustrates the 
foregoing. Inasmuch as — k atiuq: [not correla¬ 
tion: 44 according as,” but as in appended clauses 
denoting explanation, qvoniam, si quidtm , since. 
Winer’s Gr. mi. 8].— The testimony of 
Christ. —Christ may here be taken either as 
the subject, the one testifying, or as the object, 
the one testified of. The one does not exclude 
the other. In the former case the phrase would 
mean, the proclamation of the Divine plan of sal¬ 
vation in all its parts (its grounds, aims and re¬ 
lations ; its beginning, mediation, execution and 
consummation), obtained by a direct insight into 
the heart of God, into His inmost thought and 
purpose (comp. Jn. i. 18; vi. 46). But in this 
testimony of Christ, which sounded forth from the 
Apostles also, and so included their preaching, 
there is involved also the other idea, Christ’s 
own personal testimony, and the testimony of 
His Apostles likewise, to His divine Sonship and 
His mediatoral office. It makes little difference 
whether we construe it in the one way or the 
other. [“ The former is the higher and there¬ 
fore the better sense. It is good to contemplate 
the Gospel as that system of truth which the 
Eternal Logos or Revealer has made known.” 
Hodgb. Yet, it must be said, usage favors the 
latter acceptation. 44 The testimony of Christ” 
is the witness borne concerning Christ by His 
Apostles of which the New Testament isthe record, 
and in this instance by Paul. So Cal v., A If., Stan., 
Meyer]. 44 That the word fiaprvpiov, testimony, 
and not SitiaoKoXia, instruction, is here chosen, 
does not rest upon a simple Hebraism, but is 
well explained on the ground that the gospel has 
not to do first and primarily with a system of 
ideas, but with an announcement of facts, the 
power of which a persou must experience in 
himself.” Neandeb. The same expression occurs 
in 2 Tim. i. 18.— was confirmed in yon. — 
Others render: 4 was established among you ’ 
(Mark xvi. 20; Rom. xv. 8; Heb. ii. 4), whether 
it be by signs and miracles or by extraordinary 
operations of the Gospel.—RUckert: 4 by its ef¬ 
fects on you.’ But this neither suits the connec¬ 
tion with what precedes, nor what is afterwards 
(ver. 7) mentioned as the result of it. The for¬ 
mer indicates that the testimony of Christ was 
confirmed in their hearts, inwardly rooted there. 
And this happens partly through a comprehen¬ 
sive knowledge, so that thus the words 44 in all 
knowledge” would be further illustrated, and 
partly as its presupposed condition, inasmuch as 
it is effected by faith, which is the root of all 
knowledge, and is to be regarded as a becoming 
fixed and remaining steadfast in the truth. Re¬ 
specting their steadfastness in this respect see 
xvi. 1; 2 Cor. i. 24. 

Ver. 7. The consequence.— So that ye come 
behind in no gift.—The deep and fixed rooting 


of the gospel in the soul results in a rich unfold¬ 
ing of spiritual life, of which he now proceeds to 
speak. By 44 gift” we are to understand a result 
of the operation of divine grace. Rom. v. 16 
expresses by it the work of grace as a whole. 
Here we are to understand it of the particular 
operations by which the members of the Churoh 
were variously qualified to labor for the edifica¬ 
tion of the body of Christ, either by instruction, 
or exhortation, or rule, or service, inasmuch as 
the native talents of individuals requisite for 
such labors are awakened and sanctified by di¬ 
vine grace (comp. xii.). When such talents fall 
within the sphere of moral effort, and are ex¬ 
ercised in furthering the welfare of the Churoh 
and in glorifying God, they acquire an ethical 
character, and the gifts appear as Christian vir¬ 
tues. That such were the gifts alluded to seems 
to be intimated in what follows—Waiting fox 

the revelation of our Lord Jeaua Christ._ 

This constant expectation of our Lord's second 
coming (Rom. viii. 19 etc.), when He shall be re¬ 
vealed in his glory unto all (Col. iii. 4), is one of 
the characteristic features of primitive Chris¬ 
tianity (comp. Phil. iii. 20; 1 These, i. 10: Tit. 
ii. 18; 2 Tim. iv. 8). Hence the clause has been 
taken as a simple paraphrase of the word: 
Christians. But this is by no means allowable 
here.—The connection of this participial clause 
with the preceding one bos been variously inter¬ 
preted. Luther somewhat loosely: “And are 
waiting,” 44 only waiting” in the sense, that they 
were all ready; in which sense we might trans¬ 
late it: “And can wait” or: “can comfortably 
wait;” But this would conflict with the entire 
contents of the Epistle. To take it as ironical, 
(Mosheim) in the way of a slant at their self- 
sufficiency, would be inconsistent with the 
friendly winning style of the introduction. And 
no less so, to suppose that be intended to alarm, 
by the suggestion of a coming judgment (Chrysos¬ 
tom), or to rebuke the sceptics of whom mention 
is made in chap. xv. More correct*it would 
be, undoubtedly, to adopt the closer connection 
and translate: “while ye are waiting,” or, “ye 
who are expecting,” etc. The train of thought 
is this, that they, in this state of waiting, did not 
cease to make advances in every Christian quali¬ 
fication. So considered, the fact of 44 not coming 
behind” obtains the sense of: not falling short 
from any lack of earnest moral endeavor. There 
was a self-cultivation on the part of the spiritually 
quickened in consequence of their establishment 
in the faith (ver. 6). [But it must be added also 
that in the very mention of their waiting atti¬ 
tude, a commendation is intended. For this very 
44 waiting,” as Alford well says, was “the great¬ 
est proof of maturity and richness of the spiritual 
life; implying the coexistence and cooperation 
of faith , whereby they believed the promise of 
Christ— hope , whereby they looked on to its ful¬ 
filment, and love, whereby that anticipation was 
lit up with earnest desire.” But it may be asked, 
Were the Corinthians looking for Christ’s second 
advent as an event likely to occur in their day. 
And which some of them might expect to witness? 
This question must be answered in the affirma¬ 
tive. As Trench has well remarked, 44 It is a 
necessary element of the doctrine concerning the 
second coming of Christ* that it should be possi- 
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ble at any time.* 9 And all the hints given us 
throughout the Epistles (comp. 1 Thess. iv. 13— 
T. 10; Phil. iii. 20; Tit. ii. 13; 2 Tim. iv. 8) 
•how that the hope of seeing Christ appear, while 
jet in the flesh, was an influential and inspiring 
sentiment, pervading the whole early Church. 
It was a powerful motive to watchfulness and 
patient endurance. And that it should so operate 
was one design of the secrecy which veiled it. 
“Latet vltimiu dies, tU observetur omnex dies” 
(Aug.). That such was the case with the Cor¬ 
inthians seems to be intimated in the U9e of the 
word expressive of their mental attitude, dneKdexo 
fdvove: waiting it out, as persons expecting to see 
what they are waiting for].* 

The earnest endeavor of the Church (or at 
least its better portion, its kernel) just recognized, 
leads the Apostle, in spite of all existing defects 
in individuals, to cherish the hope which he ex¬ 
presses in 

Ver. 8 . Who shall also confirm you.—To 
whom does the relative “who” refer? Most 
naturally to Christ, mentioned just before in ver. 
7. But in this case it is remarkable that in the 
next clause instead of saying “ in Tlis day,” he 
uses again the whole name and title of Christ. 
Hence the “who” might be referred back to 
“God” (ver. 9), whose gracious doings are 
spoken of in vv. 5 and 6, and to whom the con¬ 
firmation in the faith is ascribed (2 Cor. i. 21; 
Bom. xvi. 25). The effect then of the Divine 
confirmation of the testimony of Christ in them 
would be regarded as awakening the hope also 
that God would establish them still further.]- 
The reference however to Christ must still be 
maintained. The use of the full phrase “in the 
day of our Lord Jesus Christ,” must be regarded 
only as the adoption of a solemn formula, else¬ 
where also employed, to designate the time of the 
second advent (comp. 2 Tim. i. 18). In 2 Thess. 
iii 3 we have likewise the work of confirming 
believers ascribed to Christ. And this is men¬ 
tioned here in correspondence with what is said 
of their not coming behind in any gift and of 
their patient waiting. It involves also what 
follows.—Unto the end.—i. as the con¬ 

nection requires, not the end of the present life 
of individuals, but the end of the present dis¬ 
pensation, which terminates at the second ad¬ 
vent, when the new era (ai&u pkMujv) will come in. 
—“Blameless.”—A short conttructio prtejnans 
—rb etvai vpac: that ye may be, [which is 
supplied in the E. V. “ Compare the expressions 
Stidoxav mxfrdv, avgdvetv pkyav , to teach a man 
•o as to become wise, to increase him so as to be 


f*KeaiHler believed that in the minds of the Apostles, es¬ 
pecially In Paul, a progressive development in Eschatology 
took place. The second advent at first seemed close at hand 
and possible In their day. but as they became more enlight¬ 
ened as to the future by the illuminations of the Spirit, It 
stood at a farther remove. Neander M Plant and Train, of 
the Christian Church,” p. 434.] 
f [The reasons for referring 44 Who ” to Qod, ver. 4, are 
well given by Stanley **1. tea i jB<jSaiwv< t: alto confirm, 
evidently refers back to tw0w: wav confirmed, in 

Tir.fi.” 2. “In the day of the Lord Jesus Christ,” would 
else be: -‘in His day.” 8. b fisov; Qod is the general subject 
of the whole sentence, and therefore repeated in ver. 9. 
‘‘Qod is foithfiil. For the sense oomp. Phil i. 6.” To these 
»sy be added a 4. from Hodge: 44 vocation and perseverance 
we in the work of redeo«ption specially referred to the 
father.' 0 The samo poeitlon is taken by Calvin, Alford, Bill- 
loth, Oisbatwen, de Wette, Osiander and others.] 


great; Ktthner, $ 417, 8. This is called by gram¬ 
marians a proleptic use of the adjective.” Words* 
See Winer, Gram. Part iii, j lxvi. 8. g.]. By the 
term 4 blameless* we understand 9uch as are liable 
to no accusation; and this not simply putatively, 
but, since he is speaking of their condition at 
the appearing of Christ, in the sense of an actual 
or perfected holiness, so that the All-seeing 
Judge Himself will have nothing to lay to their 
charge (comp. Eph. v. 27). Meyer. 44 This 
blamelesBnoss is conditioned upon perseverance 
in the faith by which our justification is appro¬ 
priated, and therefore is imputed; nevertheless 
by virtue of the moral nature and power of faith, 
as well as by virtue of the sanctification through 
the Holy Ghost, it is entirely of a moral nature 
(Rom. vi. 1 ff.; viii. 1 ff.). Hence the per¬ 
son who is avkyKhjro f: blameless, appears at the 
revelation of Christ not indeed as avapapryTos: 
sinless, but as a “new creature in Christ” (2 Cor. 
v. 17) who having been Divinely restored (Eph. 
ii. 10) and progressively sanctified (1 Thess..v. 
23) has worked out his own salvation in the 
moral power of a new life (Phil. ii. 12). [But 
here a question arises. Is this promise absolute 
or conditional? Conybeare and Howson add 
the gloss, “He will do Hie part to confirm you.*' 
Hammond puts in the qualification, 44 God will 
make good His promise if you do not fail your¬ 
selves.” A. Clark inquires “But can it be said 
that God will keep what is either not intrusted 
to Him? or, after being intrusted, is taken 
away ?” But such limitations seem to take from 
the promise its blessedness and comfort, for if 
this promise be of any value, it is the fact that it 
furnishes a guarantee against that greatest of dan¬ 
gers, the fickleness of the human will. It is in 
view of this danger, so manifest in the Corinthi¬ 
ans, that Paul expresses his assurance of their 
steadfastness as grounded in the confirming grace 
of God. It were better therefore to take the 
promise absolutely. 44 Those to whom God gives 
the renewing influence of the Spirit, He thereby 
pledges himself to save; for the 4 first fruits of 
the spirit’ are of the nature of a pledge.” Hodge.] 
Vbr. 9. Refers the hope expressed in ver. 8 to 
its deepest ground.—God is faithful.—He will 
not drop the work He has begun after the fashion 
of weak inconstant men; but persevering in love 
He will carry out that which was commenced in 
love, even unto its goal. (Comp. Phil. i. 6; 1 
Thess. v. 24; 2 Thess. iii. 8; Rom. xi. 29)— 
[“ Here, on this fidelity of God, and not on the 
strength of the believers’ purpose to persevere, nor 
on any assumption that the principle of religion 
in their hearts was indestructible, was the con¬ 
fidence of the Apostle in their steadfastness 
grounded.” Hodge. This faithfulness of God is 
pledged in three directions: 1. to Himself in the 
purpose formed; 2. to Christ in the covenant 
made with Him, Is. liii.; and 3. to believers]. 
—Through whom. — 61 ov: a popular ex¬ 
pression. We can speak of God as a media¬ 
ting as well as a principal cause. (Rom. xi. 36). 
His Providenoe it is that through a great variety 
of arrangements and cooperating circumstances 
mediates the oall, viz., the presentation of the 
Gospel to them, and also its effect in their hearts. 
—Ye were caUed unto the fellowship of 
His Son, &c.—This calling of God is the com- 
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mencement of His work. Its goal is a participa¬ 
tion as a son in the glory of his Lord (Comp. 
Rom. viii. 21, 23; 2 Thess. ii. 14). The fellow¬ 
ship with Jesus Christ embraces our entire con¬ 
dition, into which we are transferred through 
the power of the word when heard and received, 
and through the saoraments, extending from 
childhood on until we come into the inheritance 
of the glory which is to be revealed in Him and 
in us also.” Burger. 

But does not ver. 9 compel us to take Qod as 
the subject in ver. 8 ? [Certainly; one would sup¬ 
pose so]. By no means [!]. The truth of God 
is a pledge that Christ will confirm us. For it 
is precisely because we have been called through 
the unchangeable loving will of the Father to 
have part in Him, the glorified Son of God, and 
therefore to be made conformable unto Him that 
He whose will is ever one with the Father 
can do no other than confirm us. [Rather far 
fetched]. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. That Jesus Christ is the living sanctuary, 
whence all the manifestations of Divine grace are 
made, and all gifts are imparted, rests upon the 
character of His person. In Him it pleased God 
that all fulness should dwell—yea, that the ful¬ 
ness of the Godhead should dwell in Him bodily 
(Col. i. 19; ii. 9). From this it follows that 
believers are complete in Him. (Col. ii. 10). 

2. The actual participation in this fulness is 
conditioned on the confirmation of this “testi¬ 
mony of Christ” in the heart through a lively 
faith, which involves a union with Christ and 
results in energetic endeavors, awakened in 
prospect of Christ's glorious advent, to be be¬ 
hind in no gift, in order that the Church of 
Christ may become a well-equipped organic 
whole, and so ripen on to perfection. 

3. To this actual confirmation of the truth in 
the heart there corresponds the work of Christ, 
resting upon the faithfulness of God who has 
called us unto the fellowship of His 8on, for the 
confirmation of His own unto the end that they 
may be found blameless at His appearing, and 
prepared to participate in His glory as a bride 
adorned for the bridegroom (Rev. xxi. 2, 9; 
comp. 2 Cor. xi. 2; Col. i. 12). 

[4. The nature of the believers’ calling: 1. As 
to its condition. It is a fellowship with Christ 
through faith in character, in sufferings, and in 
glory. 2. As to its permanency endurance unto 
the end; kept by the power of a faithful God. 
3. As to its activity , a cultivation of Divine gifts 
in the service of Christ.] 


[5. The second advent of Christ is possible for 
any generation, and ought constantly to bo 
looked for, desired and prayed for.] 

HOMILSTIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 

1. A proper joy at the prosperity of a church: 
a. expresses itself in thanks to God, (ver. 4); b . 
is occasioned by the grace of God manifested to 
it in Jesus Christ; [c. and should fill every min¬ 
ister's heart even as it did Paul's, compensating 
him for all the toil and suffering of his minis- 
try]. 

2. The wealth of a church in doctrine, [or ut¬ 
terance] and knowledge, a. has its ground in 
Christ, (ver. 5); b . is obtained through the con¬ 
firmation of his testimony in it. 

8 . The right waiting for the ooming of Christ 
allows us to remain neither idle nor unfruitful, 
but inspires us with an earnest zeal constantly 
to appropriate and improve every spiritual gift. 

4. Our hope for the perfection of Christians is 
our confidence in Christ [or God], who will con¬ 
firm them blameless unto the end, and it is 
founded upon the faithfulness of God who has 
called us to the fellowship of His Son. {ver. 9.) 

[5. The test of a true or false Christian is his 
waiting for or dreading the revelation of Christ. 
Bengel]. 

Heubner: Veb. 4: 1. Gratitude is something 
more than prayer. He who does nothing but al- 
ways pray, is and appears ever unsatisfied. 2. 
God must become our God, i. c. f we should not 
only acknowledge Him as God in general, but we 
should also recognize Him as our own God from 
all the experiences of life. This is true egotism. 
8 . A teacher has no blessing except what comes 
from God. Ver. 6: 1. Wealth in that which is 
needful for salvation is true permanent wealth. 
2. The amount the Apostles accomplished in 
their churches ought to shame us. They were 
obliged to quarry their churches out of the 
rough rock. We find Christians ready made to 
our hand, yet how little we achieve. Veb. 7: 
Christian life in a church is to be known by the 
awakening of all good Christian energies. Every 
one should be ready to serve the holy cause of 
Christ with his gift. Veb. 8: Unblamableness 
at Christ’s judgment should be the goal of a 
Christian. 

[Ver. 4. There is a bright side even to the 
most disheartening circumstances of the church. 
It is our duty to consider these first and take 
courage]. 

[Vers. 4-9. The rebukes of a minister, when 
steeped in love and prefaced by commendation 
descend like an excellent oil that doth not 
break the head]. 
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SECOND DIVISION. 


REPROOF OF DEFECTS AND FAULTS. 

L Exhortation to unity and rebuke of party spirit. 

Chapter L 10-17. 

10 Now [But 1 ] I beseech [exhort*] you, brethren, by the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, that ye all speak the same thing, and that there be no divisions among you; 
but [rather*] that ye be perfectly joined together in the same mind [ywo/qy sentiment] 

11 and in the same judgment. For it hath been declared unto me of you, my brethren, 
by them which [who] are of the house of Chloe, that there are contentions among 

12 you. Now this I say, that every one of you saith, I am of Paul; and I of Apollos; 

13 and I of Cephas; and I of Christ. Is Christ divided? was Paul crucified foi^you? 

14 or were ye baptised in [into: els'] the name of Paul? I thank God that I baptized 

15 none of you, but Crispus and Gaius; Lest any [In order that no one*] should say 

16 that I had baptized in [ye were baptized into*] mine own name. And I baptized 
also the household of Stephanas; besides I know not whether I baptized any other. 

17 For Christ sent me not to baptize, but to preach the gospel: 


i Ver. 10 .—[ u 64: but introduces a contrast to the thankful assurance Just expressed.”—Alf.] 

* Ver. 10.— vopoxoAw; “obeecro—a mixture of entreaty and command.”—Stanley.] 

* Ver. 10.— Si: but rather. —Hartunjr, Parlikollcher, i. 171.] 

* Ver. 13.—[“ Instead ot inrip some MSS. B. D * have rtpi, hut inrip is in A 0. D.***E. F. 0. L and also in Cod. Sin.” 
—Words.] 

* Ver. 15.—[Ira jaij nt clira; tra carries here a telic force.] 

* Ver. 15.—Instead of c/Savrura, which is to be accounted for from its occurring in the next Terse, Lachmann and 
TVchendorf [and Alford and Wordsworth] in aooordanoe with the best authorities read i^awriaOifT*. 


EXEGKTICAL AND CRITICAL. 

The connection may be understood thus: I 
thank my God for his work of grace among you, 
and in view of his faithfulness am confident that 
the work, Christ [or God’s] has begun, he will 
perfect. You, nevertheless, I exhort, that ye 
consider carefully what is required for the fulfil¬ 
ment of this work, and remove whatsoever shall 
hinder it. 

Vie. 1. The Exhortation.— I exhort you 
brethren. —A friendly, winning address, which, 
as an evidence of his fellowship in the faith and 
his equality with them in it, imparts to his exhor¬ 
tation the character of an entreaty. This is also 
implied in the Greek irapaxaXo. “Paul often 
adds the term: brother, when he has an earnest 
word to utter.” (vii. 29; x. 1; xiv. 20). Mbyxr. 
The 6e : but, introduces the transition from his 
exhibition of the bright side of the chureli to the 
reproof of its dark side. It is as if he said: 
“For much in you I have to thank God, but 
there is much in you which I have to censure.” 
N bander. —By the name of our Lord Jeans 
Christ. —It is thus he strengthens his exhorta¬ 
tion and presents a motive for compliance.— 
[“The name of Christ was the bond of union 
and the most holy thing by which they could be 
adjured.” Starlet.]. The force of it lay in this, 
that they all acknowledged Jesus Christ to be 
their Lord, and so professed themselves to belong 
to one and the same Master; and in this the 
obligation to unity was unmistakably indicated. 
Similar instances are found in Rom. xv. 80; xii. 
1; 2 Cor. x. 1.—The contents and aim of the 


exhortation are expressed in the several clauses 
which set forth the same leading thoughts in 
several relations [and they are introduced by iva: 
in order that, which points not only to the import 
but also to the intent of the exhortation. See 
Winxe, lui. 6.] — That ye all apeak the 
same thing. —By this he means: give expression 
to their inward accord and harmony of sentiment. 
It is precisely the opposite of the conduct men¬ 
tioned in v. 12. They were with one voice to 
avow their allegiance to the one Lord, to the ex¬ 
clusion of all divisive party-watch words. This 
is obvious from the following negative clause— 
that there be no divisions among you.— 
Inasmuch as he is not treating here of “ dissen- 
tions in doctrine, but of divisions arising from 
adherence to different leaders, and from peculiar 
modes of apprehending and applying doctrine,” 
we are not to regard him as insisting upon “an 
exact uniformity of profession in the essential 
points of doctrine and life.” [The word used 
for divisions is ax^fiara, lit.: schisms. These, 
“ in their ecclesiastical sense, are unauthorized 
separations from the church. But those which 
existed at Corinth were not of the nature of 
hostile sects refusing communion with each other, 
but such as may exist in the bosom of the same 
church, consisting in alienation of feeling and 
party strifes.” Hodge.] — But rather that ye 
be perfeotly joined together in the same 
mind and in the same judgment.— The in¬ 
ward positive side implied in the previous nega¬ 
tive one. [The original word for “joined to¬ 
gether ” is from m rapr^etv : to repair , to mend, 
to reunite and make perfect what has been broken. 
It were natural therefore to suppose an allusion 
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here to the broken condition of the church which 
needed to be reunited and to translate the word 
as in the text literally. So Alf. and Hodge and 
Stanley, who says that “ KaTaprayri/p was the 
acknowledged phrase in classical Greek for a 
reconciler of factions.” Calvin takes the word 
to signify: “fitly joined together, just as the 
members of the human body are joined in most 
admirable symmetry,” thus furnishing a picture 
of what the church should be. Kling however, 
following the Vulgate and Theoph. prefers the 
derivative sense of: perfect, and makes it= 
rkletjoi.] That wherein they were to be united 
is given in two words and yv6uy. The for¬ 
mer “ embraces that peculiar mode of thought 
and of viewing life which lays the foundations 
for the moral judgment and moral self-determi¬ 
nation. So in 1 Tim. vi. 6; 2 Tim. iii. 8. Comp. 
Beck, Bibl. SeeUnlehre , } 51; Delitzsch, Bibl. 
Psychol. { 189. The latter is power of knowledge, 
understanding, spirit , also sense, disposition , as 
well as insight obtained, view, opinion , conviction, 
also resolve, design , aim; view expresssd=counsel, 
proposition. The two must here be distin¬ 
guished. Only it cannot be readily decided 
which denotes the side of thought and judg¬ 
ment, and which that of will and disposition. 
Since, however, yv6prj is used elsewhere in this 
Epistle to signify view , and counsel (see vii. 25, 
40, also 2 Cor. viii. 10), perhaps it would be best 
to take it here also in a theoretic acceptation= 
view, conviction. [“ In the New Testament it 
always means judgment and opinion. When the 
two words are used together, the former is most 
naturally understood of feeling , a sense in which 
the word mind is often usea by us.” Hodgk. 
“Disposition and opinion.” Alfobd]. 

Ver. 11. Explains the occasion and motives for 
the exhortation, while the disgrace of it is softened 
by the fraternal address.— For It hath been 
declared unto me of yon, my brethren, by 
them of Chloe. —Sad reports had reached him, 
and he names his authorities in advance. What 
relation these persons sustained to Chloe, whether 
children, or servants, or other members of her 
household, cannot be ascertained from the text, 
“Paul names his informants without reserve in 
order to obviate suspicion.” Besser. “Conceal¬ 
ment and mystery sow distrust and destroy 
love.” Burger. This Chloe must at all events 
have been a woman well known to the Corinthian 
brethren, either as a resident at Corinth, so 
that her people had come from thence to Corinth, 
or as a resident at Ephesus, so that these persons 
had learned of the state of things at Corinth 
during a visit there.— that there are con¬ 
tentions among yon. — l p i6 e c : discords, 
wranglings , which would inevitably lead to sepa¬ 
rations, to a rent in the Church, if not arrested 
in season. [Here he sets forth in severer phrase 
what he had more gently intimated in the word 
“schisms” above, and shows its evil and bitter 
character.] 

Ver. 12. Fuller explanation. Now this I 
mean. — rovro : this , as commonly, points to 
what follows (vii. 29; xv. 50), not to what pre¬ 
cedes. That every one of you saith : (i.e .) has 
one or other of the following speeches in his 
mouth. A like use of tKaoTog\ everyone, ap¬ 
pears in xiv. 26. [Winer says, “There is no 


brachilogy here. In these four statement* Paul 
intended to comprehend all the declarations 
current in the chapter regarding religious parti¬ 
sanship. Each adherent of the respective sections 
used one of the following expressions ”]. “ Saith 
boastfully.” Bengbl. He here vividly sets before 
us the several partisans, as they step out side by 
side, or in opposing ranks, each announcing the 
name of the leader he followed. It is as if he 
saw or heard them thus arraying themselves 
“As they were wont to do at the school, so here 
they acted in the Church.” Besser.—I am of 
Paul,—(t. e.) I belong to him as my head or 
spiritual fatner. The Genitive of ownership or 
dependence. The order of mention is most readily 
explained by supposing it to correspond with 
that of the rise of the parties. According to 
Neander, Paul follows the order of particular 
relationship, since the Apollos-party was only a 
fraction of the Pauline. The idea of a climax (Beh- 
gel), Paul in his humiliation putting himself at 
the bottom, is superfluous and improbable. Al¬ 
together groundless, however, and without any 
indication in its favor, yea, directly contrary to 
ver. 14, is the opinion of the old expositors, that 
Paul used these names at random by way of a 
cover to the real leaders whom he had in mind. 
See the statement made respecting these parties 
and their rise in g 2 of the Introduction The 
Pauline party naturally stands first, since the 
Church depended on Paul as its founder, and 
that portion which clave to Paul and his ways, 
(after a fraction had defected to Apollos), must 
beregarded as the original party.—I of Apollos, 
—(a shortened form for Apollonius). He was just 
as little disposed to act the part of leader, as was 
Paul. This may be seen from the fact that not¬ 
withstanding the urgent solicitation of Paul, he 
positively declined to visit Corinth at that time. 
This was no doubt with a view to avoid giving 
any fresh fuel to the strife which had already 
sprung up. (Comp. iv. 6; xvi. 12). Respecting 
him see Acts xviii. 24 etc.; xix. 1; also Osiander 
on our passage [and Smith, Bible Diet. ]. That he 
was a humble man, one who did not pride him¬ 
self upon his culture, one of the few “ wise after 
the flesh,” who had been early called (i. 26) and 
“ had sanctified their science by faith w Christ, 
to whom they made it subservient,” is clear from 
his willingness to be instructed by those simple 
mechanics, Aquila and Priscilla. Far from 
wishing to outbid Paul for influence and popu¬ 
larity, he labored only to confirm believers by a 
cautious reference to the Prophecies of the Old 
Testament. We find him once more mentioned 
commendatorily in Titus iii. 18. Highly proba¬ 
ble is the suggestion, first made by Lutner, and 
afterwards ably advocated by Bleek, that he was 
the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews. Osi¬ 
ander calls this Epistle a most noble monument, 
both of his genius, which harmoniously combined 
human culture and Divine illumination, and of 
his style of doctrine, which was directed mainly 
to the work of atonement, and to the illustration 
of the fulfilment of the Old Covenant in the New, 
&c.—I of Cephas,—(t e.) Peter, without doubt. 
It was his Aramean name, found also at ix. 6: 
xv. 6; Gal. ii. 9. Whether the party following 
him adopted this name, because they derived it 
through Jewish emissaries out of Syria, or be- 
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oause it seemed to them more sacred as coming 
from the mouth of our Lord (Jno. i. 42), or be¬ 
cause the Shibboleth of a vernacular word 
sounded more imposingly, we are not able to 
deeide. It is more probable that the Jewish 
name was the more common one with Paul. 
Only once in Gal. ii. 7 ff, do we find him using 
the Greek name: Peter.—I of Christ—As a 
supplement to what was said in the Introduction 
on this point, see Meyer in loco. We here give 
the main particulars. First, according to a fair 
exegesis it must be maintained that the parties 
were four in number. Alike needless and inad¬ 
missible is the attempt to resolve them, either 
into two essentially identical pairs (as Baur 
does, who distinguishes between that “of Paul” 
and that “ of Apollos ” only in form, and takes 
that “of Christ” to be the same as that “of Pe¬ 
ter,” which only assumed this cognomen because 
it deemed a genuine Apostleship dependent on 
personal connection with Christ, or which, as 
Beeker thinks, consisted of native Jewish con¬ 
verts connected with the Petrinists that had 
come in from abroad, but had called themselves 
Christians because they had been converted by 
Paul and Apollos); or into two main parties: 
that of the Apostles and that of Christ, the three 
first adhering to Apostles or Apostolic teachers, 
and the fourth going back immediately to Christ 
(as Neander and others do); or into three par¬ 
ties, in such a way as either to set thAt “of 
Christ” as the only rightly disposed one, in 
contrast with the others as sectarian, see iii. 28, 
(as Schott and the Greek expositors); or to assign 
the designation “of Christ” to the three parties 
in common who all professed themselves Christ’s, 
but who desired to have their participation in 
him regarded as dependent on their connection 
with this or that teacher (as R&biger: “I belong 
indeed to Christ, but it is as a Pauliner and am 
nevertheless a true Christian”). But CalovTus 
hit the truth long ago, when he said “ even those 
who called themselves Christians from Christ 
were guilty of schism, sinoe they separated 
themselves from the rest in a schismatic spirit 
and insisted on appropriating this term to them¬ 
selves alone.” To this we may add what Flacius 
writes, “ Under the pretext of Christ’s name they 
scorned all teachers and would have nothing to 
do with them, pretending that they were wise 
enough for themselves without the aid of other 
instructors. For there was sin on both sides, 
either by exalting Church teachers too much or 
by appreciating them too little.” As soon as the 
knowledge of Christ came to be established in 
the Church, there may have been persons, who, 
in opposition to an over-estimate of all human 
instrumentalities, held to an independent Chris¬ 
tianity, and so were easily brought to look away 
from these instrumentalities altogether, and with 
utter contempt of their worth and authority, 
fell into the way of asserting their exclusive de¬ 
pendence upon Christ, and so, priding themselves 
on this point, got to regard themselves as his 
sole genuine disciples, and tried to pass for such. 
To seek for this class exclusively among Jewish 
or among Gentile converts (“the philosophically 
educated to whom Christ appeared like a second 
perhaps higher Socrates, and who, despising the 
Apostolic form of the doctrine of Christ, sought 


to refine it by philosophical criticism.” Nkandbr) 
is altogether unwarranted. The few philosophi¬ 
cally eduoated Gentile converts could easily have 
satisfied themselves with the tendencies of the 
Apollos party. Nor are we justified in tracing to 
these the beginning of Gnosticism or Ebionitism, 
or in charging upon them a looseness in morals 
and a denial of the doctrine of the resurrection. 
According to Roman Catholic expositors, the 
party “of Apollos” were in danger of falling 
into a false spiritualism which volatilized the 
positive contents of Christianity; the party “of 
Peter” contained the germs of the later sect of 
Ebionites; and the type of the party of Christ 
was an ecclesiastical liberalism. 

Via. 18. The reproof, in the form of questions 
which expose the absurdity of the partisanship 
just charged.— Is Christ divided?—There is 
a doubt whether this should be read as a question 
oras i simple declaration. Meyer and others 
[likewise Stanley following Lachmann] take it as 
an emphatic assertion of the lamentable results 
of the aforenamed divisions: “Christ has been 
divided! torn up into various sect-Christs in¬ 
stead of being entirely and undividedly the 
Christ common to all!” Since each of the exclu¬ 
sive parties claimed to have him, their conduct 
was virtually a rending of Christ. But ever 
since Chrysostom, commentators have generally 
regarded the words as a question. This would 
be more conformable to the analogy of the other 
clauses, and be just as forcible. Besides the 
subsequent question is of different import, so 
that it is not to be expected he would connect the 
second to the first with an or, as in the case of 
the third which is but a correlate to the second. 
This is what Beivokl means. “The cross and 
baptism claim us for Christ. The correlatives 
are, redemption and self-consecration.”—To the 
sound consciousness of a true Christian who 
knows but one Christ, the bond of universal fel¬ 
lowship, such partisanship is a contradiction. It 
involves a division of Christ against himself, 
since the parties, who exclude each other, all 
think to have him. Henoe the question, “Is 
Christ divided? Is there a Pauline, an Apollo¬ 
nian, a Petrine, a Christian Christ?” Thus we 
apply the question to all parties alike; and not 
merely to the fourth, as Baur does, who takes 
Paul to imply, that the name of Christ employed 
as a party designation was the most significant 
evidence, that they, by their sectarianism, had 
rent Christ in pieces. Every party, he 8Ays, must 
still, as a Christian party, have thought to have 
Christ. If then there were but one proper 
Christ-party, it followed that the one Christ, in 
whom all distinctions ought to vanish, was rent 
asunder (Tiib. Zeitschrift, 1886, s. 4). It is 
clear in this case that the clause is not to be taken 
as a question. Under the term Christ, we are to 
undertsand not the Church as a mystical body of 
Christ (Estius, Olsh.), still less Christian doctrine, 
the Gospel (Grotius), but the Person of Christ, 
as the Head of the Church, in opposition to all 
party leaders. This is evident from the follow¬ 
ing questions, in which the exclusive right of 
Christ as Lord over His redeemed ones, and their 
obligations to Him as having been baptised into 
His name, are set forth: Was Paul crucified 
for you?—Lit: Paul surely was not crucified 
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for you; was He T [The question is introduced 
here with the negative Particle fifj. Meyer 
adduces this as an argument to prove that the pre¬ 
vious clause which is without ph is consequently 
to be read differently, as a declaration. To this 
Alford replies, “that the pfj introduces a new 
form of interrogation respecting a new person, 
viz. Paul; and that it was natural for solemnity’s 
sake to express the other question differently. 
In fufitpiorat 6 XP L(JT C the majesty of Christ’s 
person is set against theunworthy insinuation con¬ 
veyed in: “is divided”—in pfj Ylavhog toravpu'&rj 
vrep vp&Vj the meanness of the individual Paul 
is set against the triumph of Divine love implied 
in “was crucified for you.”] With the strictest 
impartiality, which here appears as the truest 
prudence, he rebukes first the partisan attach¬ 
ment to his own person, and makes those, who 
set him up as their leader, to feel his painful dis¬ 
approval of their course. Such persons while 
boasting of their connection with him, were as- 
assigning to him a position which belonged to 
Christ alone. They were acting on the supposi¬ 
tion that he had suffered for them, an act which 
was the ground of their belonging to Christ, who 
through His sacrifice for sinners had acquired 
the right to their undivided devotion (comp. 2 
Cor. v. 16). [If (as Socinianism alleges) the suf¬ 
ferings of Christ were merely exemplary, there 
would be no such absurdity or simplicity, as St. 
Paul here assumes to exist, in comparing the 
sufferings of Christ to the sufferings of Paul” 
Words]. To this ground of claim there corres¬ 
ponds the question expressing and confirming 
their personal objection —Or were ye bap¬ 
tised unto the name of Paul?— That is: 
was the name of Paul called over you at your 
baptism, as though he were the person to whom 
you pledged yourselves, and in whom ye believed 
and whom you professed as your Lord and 
Saviour? This is certainly the sense, although 
“ the baptism into the name ” may be regarded 
primarily as submersion into it as a person’s life- 
element ; so also as an introduction into fellow¬ 
ship with the party named as into an essential 
ground of salvation; or as immersion in reference 
to him, so that the obligation to profess faith in 
that which is expressed by the name is indicated 

i comp. on Matth. xxviii. 19). “ The fact that 

>aul puts his name for all the rest proves how 
ingenuously he was opposed to all this party spi¬ 
rit, and how humbly be was anxious that Christ’s 
name should not be prejudiced through his own ” 
N bander. 

Vers. 14-16. I thank God that I bap¬ 
tised none of you. —The Apostle recognizes 
as a thank-worthy Providence that he had been 
kept, for the most part, from administering bap¬ 
tism, since he had thereby obviated all appear¬ 
ance of intention to bind the baptized to his own 
person, an appearance which certainly would 
have arisen had he here acted contrary to his 
usual custom elsewhere;— butCrispus, the ruler 
of the synagogue, converted through Paul (Acts 
xviii. 8i,— and Gains, certainly not the one of 
Derby (Acts xx. 4), but the same as that Gaius 
mentioned in Rom. xv. 28, a man of distinction, 
who entertained Paul, and with him the Church, 
either by furnishing his house as a place for 
meeting, or by receiving there such of the Church 


as wished to visit Paul— in order that no one 
should say —By this is expressed not the design 
of the Apostle, but the Divine intention in order¬ 
ing his conduct in such a way.—While writing 
he recalls another exception, “perhaps from in¬ 
formation derived from Stephanas himself, who 
was with him.”— And I baptized also the 
household of 8tephanas —the family whom 
in xvi. 15 he calls “the first fruits of Achaia.” 
oucoc includes also the domestics. [“Under the 
old dispensation, whenever any one professed 
Judaism, or entered into covenant with God, as 
one of his people, all hi$ children and dependents, 
that is, all to whom he stood in a representative 
relation, were included in the covenant, and re¬ 
ceived its sign. In like manner, under the Gos- 

E el, when a Jew or Gentile joined the Church, 
is children received baptism and were recog¬ 
nized as members of the Christian Church ” 
Hodge], In order to avoid all blame for want of 
frankness he adds, besides I know not 
whether I baptized any other. —[“Inspira¬ 
tion, although it rendered him infallible, did not 
make him omniscient”]. It will be seen that he 
baptized only the first converts, afterwards, when 
these multiplied, he transferred the business to 
helpers, possibly also to deacons, to whose func¬ 
tions this in course belonged. In like manner 
Peter (Acts x. 48). On this point he next pro¬ 
ceeds to explain himself more fully by stating the 
veiw he took of his office. 


Vsr. 17. a For Christ sent me not to 
baptize but to preach the Gospel.— Sent: 
a 7r ka re iXev a plain allusion here to his of¬ 
fice as axdoToXof- The appointment to this of¬ 
fice did indeed include the work of baptizing 
(Matth. xxviii. 19J. But in Mark xvi. 15, as 
well as in Luke xxiv. 47; Acts i. 8, and John xv. 
27, the work of preaching, of bearing testimony 
concerning Christ, appears to be the chief calling 
of an Apostle. And so it was in the calling of 
Paul (Acts ix. 16; xxii. 15; xxvi. 16-18 comp. 
Gal. i. 16). The preaching which awakened 
faith, was the proper entrance upon the work of 
Christ, who indeed never Himself baptized but 
only through His disciples (John iv. 2). [“The 
main thing in the commission was to make dis¬ 
ciples. To recognize them as such by baptism, 
was subordinate, though commanded, and not to 
be safely neglected. In the Apostolic form of 
religion, truth stood immeasurably above exter¬ 
nal rites. The Apostasy of the Church consisted 
in making rites more important than the truth ” 
Hodge]. —Whether we are to assume here, as Cal¬ 
vin does, an ironical hit intended at the opposers, 
who employed the easier function to gain adhe¬ 
rents, may be doubted. The supposition that 
they did so, is, at least, uncertain. The word 
evayyeM&odai: to evangelize, in classic usage, 
and commonly in the Old Testament, like 

employed to denote the announcement of all sorts 
of good news, is in the New Testament used 
solely in regard to “the good tidings,” by way of 
preeminence, the proclamation of salvation in 
Christ, and the fulfilment of the promises and 
the perfect revelation of divine grace before pre¬ 
pared (Is. xl. 9; lii. 7; lx. 6; lxi. 1, &c.—The 
contrast in “ noC*—“but,” is not to be weakened 
I into a comparative, “ not so much as.” Baptism 
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'was not the object of bis commission, although 
it was allowed to him. (Acts ix. 16, 20; xxii. 16; 
xxv L 16-18.) 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The Church is essentially one, as a body 
subject to Jesus Christ, the one perfect Lord 
and Head, who has an absolute right over all its 
members by virtue of His complete self-offering 
in their behalf, and to whom they are absolutely 
bound by being taken up into fellowship with 
Him, as the element of their life and the Bole 
ground of their Balvation. It can properly be 
divided no more than Christ Himself can be 
divided. [This unity consists of onenesss of 
sentiment, of conviction and of speech. That is, 
there must be an inward and an outward unity, 
an invisible and a visible unity; the former 
manifesting itself in the later, the latter sus¬ 
tained by the former. The pretence of the one 
is not sufficient without the other.—See this 
whole matter exhaustively discussed by Baxter 
on “Catholic Unity,” “Reasons for Christian 
Unity and Concord,” “ The Catholic Church De¬ 
scribed,” Practical Works, vol. iv.; Litton “ On 
the Church of Christ ,” B. ii. part ii. chap. 1; 
John M. Mason, Complete Works , vol. ii. p. 266; 
Emmon's Works, vol. u. sec. 18]. 

2. All sectarianism arising out of an inordi¬ 
nate preference for favorite teachers is a sin . It 
ruptures this unity by limiting Christ's right over 
ns and onr subjection to Him. It concedes to a 
mere man, to his peculiar opinions and ways and 
doctrines, something of that power and impor¬ 
tance which belong to Christ alone; inasmuch as 
it binds men, and would fain bind all, to these 
objects, as if on these our whole salvation de¬ 
pended; causes them to move in these as the' 
very element of their existence; draws to these 
their entire devotion, and so makes a human 
personality with all its individuality and singu¬ 
larity an essential mediator of spiritual life, 
which comes alone by truth and grace. 

8 . The proper view of Christ and of the instru¬ 
mentalities He employs in their relation to Him 
is the true antidote against schismatical ten¬ 
dencies. Christ is the fountain-head of truth 
and grace, in whom all falness dwells, and from 
whom all believers, whether teachers or taught, 
derive their spiritual excellencies. Where this 
truth is recognised, there there can be no inordin¬ 
ate devotion to human agenoies. These agencies 
can be regarded only as the various imperfect 
rays of the One Light, which, so far from de¬ 
taining us by themselves, should oonduct us up to 
the source from whenoe they stream. Yet just 
ae little does it become us to despise these hu¬ 
man agencies, and withdraw into our own par¬ 
ticular knowledge and experience of Christ, as 
though we were sufficient unto ourselves. Ra¬ 
ther it must appear to us that, the more super¬ 
abundant and glorious the fulness of Christ is, 
the greater must be the necessity for numerous 
sad manifold vessels to take it up, from various 
sides and according to their several capacities, 
and to present it to others in ways suited to their 
manifold necessities, so that persons shall be 
most easily led, one through one and another 
through another, into a participation of the 


riches of Christ, according to their several apti¬ 
tudes and needs. 

But the more this is done in truth the more 
open does a person gradually become to other 
aspects of Christ and to other organs of His. 
And this will lead us, on the one hand, to a just 
estimate of these organs themselves, and, on the 
other hand, to modesty of deportment and to a 
loving regard for such as were first led to Christ 
and edified by this or that teacher. And while 
the interested adherence to one particular as¬ 
pect of Christ leads to a division of the one 
Christ in our feelings, and then to a rupture of 
the Church into parties, which deny to each 
other the fall and proper enjoyment of salvation, 
and shut themselves up against each other in 
those aspects of the life and character of Christ 
which have been exhibited to them through the 
several organs they have chosen, the procedure 
we have been advocating conducts at last to a 
perfect unity of conviotion and sentiment, which, 
precluding all division, makes itself known in 
unity of speech, wherein the manifold voices 
confessing the one all-embracing, all-sufficing 
Christ, blend in harmony. This is a catholicity 
which is to be found as little in Romish Christi¬ 
anity as in the coagulations of a Lutheran or 
Calvanistio specialty. 

4. [Sectarianism; its nature and origin; a 
historical survey of it in its existing aspects], 
“The tendency to sectarianism lies in human 
selfishness and stubbornness of opinion, in con¬ 
ceit and egoism. Sectarianism does not con¬ 
sist in holding fast to our profession for con¬ 
science sake, but in using our own form of doc¬ 
trine or religion as a means for exalting ourselves 
and for ruling over or opposing others. And 
this is not confined to leaders alone. That sec¬ 
tary who does not feel strong or oourageous 
enough to take the lead, will at least join him¬ 
self with ambitious devotion to some other per¬ 
son better able to do it, in whose honor and 
glory ho may share. But Christianity refuses to 
be sectarian at alL How then, it may be asked, 
do existing divisions comport with it? They 
arise, under the Providence of God, out of the 
diversity of human opinions. Only, these de¬ 
nominations ought not to hate one another, but 
they ought to plant themselves on the one oomr 
mon ground, Christ, and recognise each other 
there.—The one Christ can have but one doc¬ 
trine and one church. But under the hands of 
men Christianity disintegrates into parties. 
From this arises a necessity for our choosing 
that party which seems to us the purest and 
most Christian. Parties were unavoidable. God 
suffered them that they might become instru¬ 
mental in exciting Christians to greater seal, to 
mutual purification, and to the exercise of kindly 
forbearance towards each other. Toleration is 
a word which should not be spoken among 
Christians; for toleration is a very proud, in¬ 
tolerant word.” Heubner. 

Our confessions (Greek, Romish, Evangelical, 
with all their divisions) are, on the one hand, 
historical necessities; they resulted from the 
gradual working out of Christian ideas or prin¬ 
ciples, such as the Theocratio, the Hierarchical, 
and the Protestant, which is the principle of free¬ 
dom, subject only to the word of God. On the 
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other hand, they result from the disturbance oc¬ 
casioned by sin in the development of Christian 
truth and life. This is true even in respect to 
their national forms: the Greek, the Roman, the 
German, and the mixture of the latter with Ro¬ 
man and other elements. Hence the petrifac¬ 
tion of the first principle (theocratic) in the Ori¬ 
ental Greek Church; of the seoond (the hierar¬ 
chical) in the Occidental Romish Church, so that 
the third (the Protestant) came to an indepen¬ 
dent form in the sphere of German life, differ¬ 
encing itself only according to national peculi¬ 
arities. In one place there was a rigid adhe¬ 
rence to the letter, accompanied with great in¬ 
tellectual acumen and force of will; and in 
another larger freedom prevailed, associated 
with greater breadth and depth of spirit and 
sentiment. But on the part of both (the Re¬ 
formed and the Lutheran) communions, the in¬ 
fluence of the two first principles was again felt, 
and the result was a stiffening of life and form, 
which showed itself in the former case in an 
ever-increasingly superficial adherence to the 
letter of the Bible, and in the latter case in an 
external induration of a form of doctrine,—which 
was originally free, and which asserted the free¬ 
dom of the religious personality (justification by 
faith),—until at last in both spheres a false free¬ 
dom usurped the throne, a subjectivity, emanci¬ 
pated from all obligations to the word of God; in 
other words, rationalism. And now the only 
proper return to unity can be effected by at¬ 
taining unto the knowledge of the truth of the 
several principles above mentioned, and by fus¬ 
ing down in our living consciousness the stiff 
forms of the past, and with these the truth of all 
that has been transmitted to us, through a deeper 
penetration into the word, or rather into Christ 
Himself, who is the kernel and substance of the 
written Word; and through a more humble, 
self-denying appropriation of Him in our lives. 
Such a return is at the same time an advanoe 
towards the true union, which the spirit of God 
will create by the harmonious combination of 
diversities. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

1. The Apostolic exhortation to unity , addressed 
to a church torn by factions, and suited to Chris¬ 
tendom at the present time. 1. Its matter: a. 
To speak the same thing, unity of confession; h. 
on the ground of unity of sentiment and views. 
2. The motive of such unity: the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ; a due regard for the interest 
all have in Him according as He has given Him¬ 
self to be known, experienced and enjoyed by 
them (vv. 10-13). 

2. The wrong of partite in Christendom ; a, so 
far as they subordinate Christ to human leaders 
or put these literally into His place; b . so far as 
they are servilely dependent on such leaders and 
take pride in them; c. so far as they exclude, 
scorn and hate each other: d, so far as they 
boast of their partisanship in vain self-sufficiency, 
and seek to glorify themselves and their leaders 
in it fvv. 12,13). 

8 . The proper conduct of a teacher towards 
such as are devoted to him: a . that he perpetu¬ 
ally points them away from himself to Christ (v. 


10), while he never forgets that he and they alike 
are indebted to Christ for everything (v. 13); b. 
that he ever keeps in view the main object of his 
calling, to preach Christ (v. 17). 

Vers. 13, 14. As the Corinthians made it a 
matter of great moment by whom they were bap¬ 
tized, instead of considering into whom they had 
been baptized, so now multitudes put a greater 
Btress upon the party by whom they are confirmed, 
that into what and to what they are confirmed. 
(Bibl. Wbrterb ., II. { 79.) 

Starke: Vbr. 10. The noblest virtue which 
can befit Christians is brotherly union through the 
bond of love (Col. iii. 14), and this because of 
Christ's command (Jno. xiii. 84) and of his prayer 
(Jno. xvii. 11), after the example of the Apostolic 
Church (Acts iv. 82) and the manifold exhorta¬ 
tions of the Apostles (Phil. ii. 1; 1 Pet. iii. 8; 
Eph. iv. 2). Lange :—The unity of the church 
is certainly much insisted on and very important. 
Yet we must take care not to prescribe one for 
another a form or a name according to our own 
opinions, especially in incidentals which do not 
belong to the fundamentals of faith. In these 
respects there must be variety of judgment. It 
is enough if we agree in all matters essential to 
salvation. Hed. (v. 11):—What a shame! Rend- 
ing asunder the body of Christ! Who perpe¬ 
trates the mischief? Not the peacemakers, not the 
confessors and friends of Christ, but the zealots 
without knowledge; those who love profane and 
vain babblings; impure spirits who preach 
Christ of contention. O man, study the precept 
which inculcates the restoration of the erring in 
a spirit of meekness (Gal. vi. 1) and exercise 
thyself therein. Vbb. 11.—Teachers should not 
believe every report, but should ascertain facts 
before they reprove. To give information at 
proper quarters from a desire to effect reform is 
no sin; only let care be taken not to exaggerate. 
Vbr. 12.—Honor is due to ministers, but they 
must not be served as lords. To call oneself 
Lutheran by way of distinction from the Papists 
or those belonging to other denominations, with¬ 
out adhering to Luther as authority, is not im¬ 
proper ; but to do this in a sectarian spirit is 
just as wrong as it was for the Corinthians to say, 
“I am of Paul.” Veil. 18.—The death of Christ 
is alone meritorious; no saint can merit any¬ 
thing for himself, much less have his merits 
imputed to others. Vers. 14, 15.—The care of 
God’s Providence over us can best be recognized 
in the issues of events, which is then to be ac¬ 
knowledged with reverence and gratitude even 
in the smallest particulars. 

Vbr. 10. Burger: “Speak the same thing;" 
unnecessary, capricious deviation from the esta¬ 
blished forms of dootrine is a violation of the 
spirit of unity and love. 

[“There are many sore divisions at this day in 
the world among and between the professors of 
the Christian religion, both about the doctrine 
and worship of the Gospel, as also the discipline 
thereof. That these divisions are evil in them¬ 
selves and the cause of great evils, hinderances 
of the Gospel, and all the effects thereof in the 
world, is acknowledged by all; and it is doubt¬ 
less a thing to be greatly lamented that the gene¬ 
rality of those who are called Christians ar« 
departed from the great rule of «keeping the 
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unity of the spirit in the bond of peace.’ He 
who doth not pray always, who is not ready with 
his utmost endeayor to remedy this evil, to re¬ 
mote this great obstruction of the benefit of the 
Oospel is scarce worthy the name of a Christian.” 
John Owen.] 

[Ver. 13. Calvin: “Paul crucified for you! ,; 
—This passage militates against the wicked con¬ 
trivance of Papists by which they attempt to 
bolster up their system of indulgences. For it is 
from the blood of Christ and the martyrs that they 
make up that imaginary treasure of the church 
which they pretend is dealt out by means of 


indulgences. Here, however, Paul in strong 
terms denies that any one but Christ has been 
crucified for us. The martyrs, it is true, died 
for our benefit, but (as Leo* observes) it was to 
furnish an example of perseverance, not to pro¬ 
cure for us gifts of righteousness.”] 

Vers. 14-17. [If the doctrine of baptismal 
regeneration be correct, Paul was instrumental 
in saving but few souls. Certainly the commis¬ 
sion of modern Romish missionary seems to 
read the reverse of St. Paul's. He is sent to 
baptize, not to preach the Gospel.] 


II. THE TRUE METHOD OF PREACHING. 


A. Repugnant to the predictions of both Greeks and Jews . 

Chapter. 1.17-25. 

17 Not with [in £>] wisdom of words, [discourse 1 ] lest the cross of Christ should be made 

18 of none effect. For the preaching [discourse] of the cross is to them that perish, 

19 foolishness; but unto us which are saved, it is the power of God. For it is written, I 
will destroy the wisdom of the wise, and will bring to nothing the understanding of 

20 the prudent. Where is the wise? where is the scribe? where is the disputer of this 

21 world? hath not God made foolish the wisdom of this* world [the world]? For after 
that [since] 5 in the wisdom of God the world by wisdom knew not God, it pleased 

22 God by the foolishness of preaching 4 to save them that believe. For [since both] 6 

23 the [om. the] Jews require a sign, [signs] 6 and the [om. the] Greeks seek after wisdom: 
But we [on the contrary] 7 preach Christ crucified, unto the [om. the] Jews a 

24 etumblingblock, and unto the [om. the] Greeks [Gentiles €#>*<n] 8 foolishness; But 
unto them which are called, [these, tho called] 9 both Jews and Greeks, Christ the 

25 power of God, and the wisdom of God. Because the foolishness of God is wiser 
than m«n; and the weakness of God is stronger than men. 


i Ver. 17.—Hr <r6$uf Arfyov might be rendered: in philosophic discourse.! 

* Ver. 20.—The rovrov of the received text is undoubtedly transferred from the preceding. Lochmann and Tisohenr 
dorf reject it according to the best authorities. 

* Ver. 21.—[«*■«is not temporal but illative.—All.] 

« Ver. 21.— iKTfpvjfLaTos : passive noun, the thing preached both in contents and in form.] 

* Ver. 22 .—iwttbq xal. it may be rendered : “ For both,” but Kling translates as above.J 

* Ver. 22.—The plnral <n«A«ia is better attested: whether it is internally the more probable may be doubted. 
f Ver. 23.—NW after eirsi&if expresses contrariety.] 

•Vrr. 23.— eSreo-t is decidedly better attested than the received * EAAiprt which arose out of vers. 22 and 24. 

* Ver. 2L—{“ airrois bi roil xAijroi*; the avrois Berves to identify the caneckwith the believers, ver. 21.”—Alf.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

[The connection .—From the mention of his com¬ 
mission, especially to preach the Gospel, the 
Apostle takes occasion, as it were incidentally, 
to set forth the manner in which this work was 
to be done. The topic thus introduced has how¬ 
ever a direct bearing upon the previous one, for 
he handles it in a way both to vindicate his own 
course to which some had taken exception, and 
also to rebuke those tendencies, which, in their 
antagonism to a pure Gospel, had engendered 
contention and schism. Of the mode of transi- 
fion to this theme Bengel remarks: “I doubt 
whether it would be approved by the rules of 
Corinthian eloquence. Therefore the Apostle in 
this very passage is furnishing a specimen, so to 
8 


speak, of apostolic folly , and yet the whole 
arranged with the greatest wisdom.”] 

Vers. 175-21. [The proper mode of preaching 
described first negatively].—Not in wisdom 
of speech. — ovk h oofylp Myov. It is better to 
join this clause to the word “ preach ” just pre¬ 
ceding, than to the main statement “ Christ sent 
me.” [As to the meaning there are three dis¬ 
tinct interpretations. 1. That of Calvin* and 
others, who place the stress on “speech,” and 
understand by the phrase ornate and artificial 
discourse in contrast with plain homely speech. 
The objection to this is that it fails to give due 
weight to the word “wisdom,” which is used by 
the Apostle in a strict sense throughout the 
chapter, and js the special object of his animad- 

* Leo the great ad Palsestinos, Ep. 81. gee the'passage 
cited in full, CWwn’t JnsL (Lib. IIL cap. v. { L)*. 
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version. 2. That of Olshausen, who takes it to 
denote “ word-wisdom,” *. e. t “a wisdom in ap¬ 
pearance and not in reality,” an interpretation 
which de Wette justly styles “sonderbar.” 8. 
That of Storr and Flatt, de Wette and Hodge, 
who, taking the emphasis to be on “ wisdom,” and 
understanding it of the sufjcct-matter , suppose 
the Apostle to be repudiating here all connec¬ 
tion with heathen philosophy. But to this it 
may be replied that such repudiation was wholly 
gratuitous, for no one would imagine that in 
preaching the Gospel he would be likely to em¬ 
ploy the speculations of a secular wisdom. 4. 
That of Meyer and Kling, who while empha¬ 
sizing “ wisdom,” understand it as referring to 
the form of discourse. According to this, what 
the Apostle asserts is that he was not to preach 
the Gospel in a philosophical manner, making it 
a matter of science rather than a vital power for 
the heart and conscience. In such a case the 
Genitive would be used analogously to the He¬ 
brew construction, where the first noun in con¬ 
struction qualifies the second. Hence “ wisdom 
of discourse” would be=philosophic discourse. 
See Nordheimer Jleb. Grammar B. III. ch. v. } 
801. 2.] So Neander lt 2o<pla %6yov=oo$ia h 
7J:yen>, not wisdom absolutely, but the wisdom 
of dialectic demonstration.” Indeed it is not to 
be denied that in the course of this paragraph 
both ooQia and Myoe are used also in relation to 
the subject matter, and that this is always more 
or less affected by the mode of exposition. Un¬ 
questionably it makes a difference whether the 
subject matter is first vitally apprehended by the 
spirit and then creates its own form of expres¬ 
sion for itself, or whether a form foreign and 
unsuitable is forced upon it, drawn from other 
spheres of life and thought; in other words 
whether the Gospel is proclaimed naturally in 
its divine excellence and simplicity, or whether, 
taken up under the conceptions of an alien phil¬ 
osophy, and arrayed in the rhetorio and dia¬ 
lectics of a people still unsanctified (like the 
Greeks for example), it be thus presented to the 
mind. An instance of the latter kind occurred 
not only in the Gnosis of the heretics, but also 
to a certain degree in that of the Alexandrian 
Church of a later period. And probably it was 
with an eye to the beginning of such a tendency 
in the party of Apollos that the Apostle affirmed 
that, according to the will of the Great Commis¬ 
sioner, it devolved on him not to preach the Gos¬ 
pel “in wisdom of speech.” And the expres¬ 
sion means nothing else than: not in the style of 
a philosopher trained in the rhetorio and dialec¬ 
tics of the schools, [but in that of a witness, 
bearing testimony to the great facts in and 
through which God had chosen to reveal him¬ 
self. The reason for this was], lest the Cross 
of Christ be made of none effect.— 
K evodrfj become empty , void; here according 
to the connection: be robbed of its power and 
influence. By “the Cross of Christ” we under¬ 
stand that death of Christ upon the cross by 
which we are redeemed and reconciled to God. 
This is the centre and kernel of all Gospel 
preaching, by the power of which sinners are 
delivered from the tyranny of sin, and restored 
to a new and divine life. And this cross, he 
says, would be bereft of all efficiency for such 


results were it set forth in the forms of philoso¬ 
phy, inasmuch as in this way it would serve 
only to call out the assent of the intelleot or 
awaken an aesthetio pleasure, while the flesh, 
that is, the corrupt natural life of the selfish 
heart, would remain unaffected. But let the 
cross only be held up before that heart in its di¬ 
vine simplicity, and it would then display an 
energy destructive of this life. Through it the 
flesh with its affections and lusts wonld be cru¬ 
cified. (Gal. v. 24). But although this blessed 
result is obtained by means of preaching or doc¬ 
trine, yet it does not follow from this that we are 
to make “the cross” here equivalent to “the 
doctrine of the cross, or to the doctrine of Christ 
crucified.” Rather the relation which this clause 
sustains to the foregoing implies that here we 
are to understand the simple fact itself held up tn 
its ovm native majesty andpower. [Whatever ob¬ 
scures or diverts attention from this deprives it 
to that extent of its power]. 

Vee. 18. [The position thus taken he pro¬ 
ceeds to explain and substantiate from obvions 
facts.— For the preaching (lit: word X6yoc) of 
the cross is to them that perish folly, but 
to those that are saved, ourselves, it is 
the power of God. —Here the force of the ar¬ 
gument is to be found in the second member of 
the antithesis. The first is introduced merely as 
a concession to a supposed objection. The Co¬ 
rinthians might retort, “The cross of Christ 
rendered without effect by wisdom of speech! 
Why, your method of preaching is not half so 
taking and effectual as the one you denounce.” 
This the Apostle concedes, but limits its applica¬ 
bility only to a certain class, to those who are in 
the way of sin and are going to destruction. 
‘These,* he says, ‘are blind. They have no 
sense of sin, and see not therefore the wisdom 
of the cross. To them it is folly. But while to 
them I acknowledged it is such as you say, yet 
to those who are in the way of salvation, the 
cross is a thing of power. They see its meaning. 
They feel its disenthralling and life-giving influ¬ 
ences. And it is by what you see of its effect 
among these that you must judge of it”]. Ac¬ 
cordingly that to which this divine power is as¬ 
cribed, “the word of the cross,” must be regarded 
as Gospel-preaching in its simplest and most 
unadorned style, the earnest exhibition of the 
great act of redeeming love directly to the heart, 
without human accessories. It is not the doctrine 
about the cross, but the word which presents the 
cross itself in its concrete form and in its plain 
and pungent application to human conditions. 
It is of this he predicates a divine power. But 
this power is manifested only among such as are 
saved—a thought which is brightened by the 
foregoing contrast. In both clauses the sign of 
the Dative “to” means “in their judgment.” 
But in the one case it is a judgment proceeding 
from a blinded mind, in the other a judgment 
founded upon blessed experience. In reference 
to the first see 2 Cor. iv. 3, 4; to both 2 Cor. ii. 
15, 16. To the former it seems absurd to have 
the fact of Christ’s death nakedly held before 
them as the ground of all salvation—to hear a 
voice from the cross calling unto them “Look 
unto me and be saved,” because they see no ra¬ 
tional connection between cause and effect here. 
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These are “the lost,” i. e.> they are excluded 
from all participation in the blessedness and 
glory of God’s kingdom, and are doomed to bit¬ 
ter anguish and disgrace. (See 2 Thess. i. 9; 
Rev. xxi. 8; xxii. 15; Mark ix. 43). In con¬ 
trast with this appears the state of salvation, 
that is, a deliverance from this doom, (see Luke 
vL 9; Matth. xviii. 11; Jas. iv. 12) which in¬ 
cludes also a share in the blessedness and glory 
of God's kingdom. (Comp. 2 Tim. iv. 18; Rom. 
v. 10; viii. 24). There are here, then, two 
classes of persons contrasted in relation to their 
final lot. For the purpose of designating them 
P.uses the present participles (airoAA ofikvois 
— ao£oftivoic) as the ones best suited, since 
time is not taken into account. It is therefore 
not “the present for the future” for the pur¬ 
pose of indicating the certainty of the lot contem¬ 
plated, nor yet does the present denote the 
progressive development in the condition of the 
parties. Nor yet would it be in place here to 
introduce the idea of predestination, as Riickert 
does, taking the terms to denote the divinely ap¬ 
pointed destiny of two classes, for with Paul this 
idea never occurs in any such way as to exclnde 
the idea of a free self-determination, (comp. 2 
Thess. ii. 10; Act* xiii. 46) since to all pro- 
founder contemplation the work of God and the 
act of man in the genesis and development of faith 
are inseparably one. “This only must be con¬ 
ceded that the Apostle's mode of expression is 
grounded upon a rpdvoc iratiktac; a mode of teach¬ 
ing peculiar to him. Paul delights to refer back 
everything at once to the divine superintendence. 
Only in this reference the human receptivity 
or non-receptivity is at the same <time in¬ 
cluded.” N bander. On “the power of God” see 
Rom. i. 6 where the Gospol is said to be “the 
power of God to every one that believeth.” The 
contrast between “folly” and “power” is cer¬ 
tainly not a strict one, but nevertheless a true 
one. As the former implies that the Gospel is, 
according to the judgment of those that perish, 
a weak thing, so does the latter imply that it is 
to the others, a manifestation of divine wisdom; 
or, as the idea of folly excludes that of power, so 
does the idea of power presuppose that of wis¬ 
dom. 

Vra. 19. Confirmation adduced from Scripture. 
“For it is written [“This formula with its 
following citations is found only in those Epistles 
of Paul which were addressed to chnrches in 
which there was a large admixture of Jewish 
convert*. It does not occur in those written to 
the Thessalonians, Ephesians, Colossians, Philip- 
pians, which were composed almost entirely of 
Gentile converts. This coincidence between the 
History in Act* and the character of the Epistles 
is evidence of the genuineness of both.” 
Words.] I will destroy the wisdom of the 
wise and bring to nanght the prudence of 
the prudent.” —This Divine declaration is taken 
from a prophecy of Isaiah, which oulminates in 
an announcement of saltation through the Mes¬ 
siah (Is. xxix. 14, oomp. ver. 17 ff.), and, as the 
result and penalty of the hypocritical conduct of 
the Jewish people, proclaims the downfall of the 
wisdom of their wise ones and the vanishing of 
the understanding of the prudent, so that this 
wisdom and understanding should oontribute 


nothing towards their deliverance in the day of 
evil. This judicial threatening on the part of 
God was incontrovertibly fulfilled in the times 
of the New Testament. The wisdom of the un¬ 
godly proves unfit for apprehending the Gospel- 
salvation. In reference to this it loses all its 
availability and appears as nothing worth. The 
citation is not literal, though, according to tho 
sense, exact. [It is taken from LNX. with slight 
variation: a&ertpra for Kfjbipu, and avrov omitted 
twice. “ The prophet makes use of neuter verbs, 
while Paul turns them into the active form by 
making them have a reference to God. They 
are however perfectly the SAmo in meaning. 
“ Wisdom perishes,” but it is by the Lord’s de¬ 
stroying it. “Prudence vanishes,” but it is by 
the Lord’s covering it over and effacing it.—The 
application of this to the subject in hand is this: 
The Lord has been wont to punish the arrogance 
of those who, depending on their own judgment, 
think to be leaders to themselves and others; and 
if this happened among a people whose wisdom 
the other nations had occasion to admire, what 
will become of others?” Calvin]. In reference to 
this subject see the words of Christ: Matth. xi. 
26 83.; also chap. xv. 7, 8. 

Ver. 20. [The Apostle's triumphant challenge 
for disproof of this declaration.— Where is a 
wise ? where is a scribe ? where is a dis¬ 
pute! of this world? —The designations here 
are all anarthrous, and Meyer, de Wette, Kling, 
all translate as above. Alford, Stanley, Hodge, 
Barnes, insert the article. The difference in 
meaning is plain, though not important. In the 
one case the inquiry is after the person men¬ 
tioned, q. d. t * Where is a wise man to be found ? 9 
as though he were not. In the other the question 
is, ‘What has become of him conceding that he ex¬ 
ists ? * The latter better suits the drift of the text. 
—There is a question also as to whether these 
words likewise are cited from the Old Testament. 
There is something like them to be found in Is. 
xxxiii. 18, uttered “ in a burst of triumph over 
the defeat of Sennacherib,” and Stanley consi¬ 
ders them as taken from thence. But as the 
Apostle is here evidently speaking in his own 
name, we can regard his language as no more 
than an undesigned imitation of that of the 
Prophet—a lingering echo of it freely reproduced 
to suit a present purpose. He is here appealing 
in his own name to existing facts by way of con¬ 
firmation. Where is the wise ? etc. So Calvin]. 
They have vanished. They pass for nothing in 
the Divine economy. So far as it is concerned, 
they are as if they had never been. His mode of 
challenge occurs also elsewhere with Paul (xv. 
65; Rom. iii. 27, 29,81.)—The last attributive: 
“of this world,” belongs, although not grammati¬ 
cally, (since the questions are rapid and abrupt), 
yet logically, to all the three terms, and describes 
those mentioned as belonging to the lower stage 
of human development, the Prce-Messianic period. 
This old world, so far as it seeks to maintain it¬ 
self still, even after that which is perfect ha* 
come in Christ, shows itself to be perverse and 
at enmity with God; yea, as in itself evil, because 
pervaded with error and sin. Comp. Gal. i. 4, 
“from the present evil world.” Here the term 
rendered “world” is aiuv and more properly 
denotes a period of lme t an age of the world. 
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The antithesis to this is a i i kb i vo or p £X~ 
A to v: that age, or: the coming age. 

□W)- This is a course of existence founded 

on the redemptive work of Christ, and includes 
in itself all the impulsive forces and power of the 
new life. Until the end of “this age,” the “com¬ 
ing age,” will be in a germinal state, enclosed and 
restricted within the envelope of the present; 
but then it will burst into open manifestation as 
the sole reality. The atfov ovrof: present 
age , is identical with 6 k6opo c : this world. 
The only distinction is that the latter designates 
the sphere of life itself as one essentially godless 
and corrupt in its on-goings, especially the hu¬ 
man race as alienated from the life of Qod, while 
the former indicates the period of time through 
which it continues. Hence in Eph. ii. 2 we see 
the two united in one phrase, aiuv to it k 6o- 
pov robrov: the course of this world. The 
present age, as the period of the rule of sin and 
error, has for its god or governing principle the 
devil, as in 2 Cor. iv. 4 be is denominated * the 
god of this world,* and in Jno. xii. 81 ‘the ar- 
chor or ruler of this world.* In so far now as 
the Jews also in their hostility to the perfect 
revelation of God in Christ, by which they be¬ 
came blinded to the nature of earlier revelations, 
also (2 Cor. iii. 14 ff.) belonged to this corrupt 
age, and inasmuch as in the progress of this dis- 
oussion the Jewish element also is brought up to 
view, we shall be obliged to understand by the 
“wise ” here mentioned. Jewish as well as Pagan 
sages, (not the one or the other exclusively); and 
since tho Apostle afterwards speaks of wisdom 
only, it may be well perhaps to take the term 
“wise'* in a general sense as denoting all those 
who were devoted to the higher science, or at 
least pretended to be such; and the other two 
terms as specific, “the scribe” denoting the 
wisdom-seekers among the Jews—and “the dis- 
puter,” the like among the Greeks. Such ap¬ 
propriation of the terms is supported by the 
fact that according to the uniform usage of the 
New Testament (Acts xix. 86 alone excepted) 
“ scribe ” is the designation of the Jewish learned 
class. But the other term, r j; r # f, which 

is best translated; “disputer ” (comp, av^rjreiv 
Mark viii. llflf.; o g r rj o t c Acts xv. 2. 7; 
xxviii. 29), and hence denotes a olass of persons 
who make disputing their business and have facil¬ 
ity in it, can be only incidentally applied to the 
Sophists then widely spread throughout the Hel¬ 
lenic world. So Meter. But would it not be 
more suited to the rhetorical character of the 
passage to make no such disposition of terms, but 
merely to abide by the general fact that tho 
Apostle had in his eye men who boasted of their 
learning and science and ready abilities, and as 
masters of the truth looked down contemptuously 
upon the masses—men who were to be found 
among the Jews as well as among the Greeks,— 
and that only in the word “scribe” there is a 
prevailing reference to the Jew? [Stanley, who 
takes ver. 20 as a modified citation from Is. 
xxxiii. 18, says “ These expressions acquire ad¬ 
ditional force by a comparison with the Rabbini- 
eal belief that the cessation of Rabbinical wisdom 
was to be one of the signs of the Messiah’s coming 
(see the quotations from the Mishna in Wetstein 


ad loe.) t and that this was expressly foretold in Is. 
xxxiii. 18. Analogous to this was the belief of 
Christians that the oracles of the heathen world 
ceased on the birth of Christ ”]. 

The challenge is strengthened by a further 
question— hath not Qod made foolish the 
wisdom of this world ?—L e. actually demon¬ 
strated that it is not what it professes to be; but 
rather, folly—unreason, stupidity, incapacity for 
knowledge in relation to the highest matters. 
[“We must here carefully notice these two things 
that the knowledge of all the sciences is mere 
smoke, where the heavenly science is wanting; 
and man with all his acuteness is as stupid for 
obtaining of himself a knowledge of the mysteries 
of God as an ass is unqualified for understanding 
musical harmonies.—Paul (however) does not 
expressly condemn either man’s natural perspio- 
uity, or wisdom acquired from practice and ex¬ 
perience, or the cultivation of mind obtained by 
learning; but only declares that all this is of no 
avail for acquiring spiritual wisdom.—We must 
restrict what he here teaches to the specialties 
of the case in hand.” Calvin]. 

Ver. 21.—Shows why and how it was that 
God had made foolish the wisdom of this world. 
—For since in the wisdom of Qod, the 
world by wisdom knew not God, it 
pleased Qod through the fooUshness of 
preaching [x^pvyua, not rfpvfic, not so much 
the preaching as the thing preached, though not 
without an implication of the former] to save 
them that believe. —The relation of the pre¬ 
mise to the conclusion is that of a sequence, 
divinely ordained in the way of punishment [ra¬ 
ther of mercy], so that in the first man’s guilt 
[rather guilty impotence, see below], is assigned 
as the ground of what is stated in the other. 
From this we perceive the incorrectness of Riic- 
kert’s view, who, snuffing predestination every¬ 
where, explains the phrase “in the wisdom of 
God” to mean: “in virtue of God’s wisdom, its 
leading and appointment.” Neither does it con¬ 
sist with the relation of the two clauses to ex¬ 
plain it of the wisdom of God’s plan of salvation 
in the Gospel (Mosheim and others); for the 
refusal to recognize this wisdom was not any¬ 
thing to which the divine determination spoken 
of in the second clause could be referred, as to 
something definitely concluded upon. To this 
it must be added that from the very beginning, 
before the disposition of men in relation to it 
could be ascertained, the preaching of the Gospel 
had for the world the appearance of folly. The 
case is entirely different in chap, it 6. Rather 
we must here understand a reference to some¬ 
thing prior to Christ, to certain exhibitions of 
Divine wisdom previous to the revelation made in 
Christ, in and through which man could or ought 
to have discerned God,—to its sway in nature and 
history, and indeed not merely to that revelation 
alluded to in Rom. i. 18 if; Acts xiv. 17; xvii. 
24 if, but also to tho ordinances of this wisdom 
in the guidance of the covenant-people, who, 
because of their unbelief (with the exception of 
the “election,” Rom. xi. 7), belonged together 
with the world. Neander, on the contrary, dis¬ 
covers here only a contrast instituted between 
revelation and the religion of reason, and regards 
the wisdom of the Greeks as the particular ottyect 
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of whose relation to Christianity the Apostle is 
treating. But this interpretation is opposed by 
the fact that in the vv. 22-24 closely connected 
by enetdq: since, with y. 21, Paul three times ex¬ 
pressly states that by “the world,” in y. 21, not 
only the heathen but also the Jews are intended. 
But does not the declaration in reference to the 
heathen that, they “did not know God” conflict 
with Rom. i. 21 where it said that ‘when they knew 
God they glorified him not as God V We must here 
distinguish between that sense of a God forced 
upon the mind by a revelation of God, a merely 
passive religious notion, the ineffectualness of 
which is set forth even in the passage above 
referred to, and that living knowledge of God, 
which involves communion with Him, and which 
is the thing here denied of the world and which, 
had the world possessed, it would have qualified 
the world for the comprehension of that more 
perfect revelation in Christ which was to be the 
fulfilment and consummation of all that had gone 
before, so that had this knowledge existed such a 
decree of God as is affirmed in the second clause 
would not have been made, nor would the preach¬ 
ing of the Gospel have been to them foolishness. 
The “ wisdom ” then, “ through ” which the 
world knew not God (did rr/f ooiiaf), denotes that 
intelligence by means of which the knowledge 
of God ought to have been attained, but was not. 
It is the appropriate organ of the human mind, 
sharpened by culture, through which God is 
perceived and recognized as He displays Himself 
in His wisdom; in other words, the eye for dis¬ 
cerning God’s light. But this proved itself 
disqualified for its proper end, since the world, 
the possessor of this wisdom, had become 
alienated from the truth and love of God, and 
hence perverted and darkened by error and sin. 
The translation, “on account of their wisdom,” as 
though this was the cause of their not perceiving 
God* would require the accusative (did, rrjfv oof 
or). It might still be questioned whether the 
phrase “ through wisdom ” does not refer like 
the previous one to the wisdom of God, so that it 
has its corresponding antithesis in the phrase, 
“through the foolishness of preaching.” This 
is Bengel’s view, “/n the wisdom of Ood t L e. 
because the wisdom of God was so great. By 
wisdom , namely, that of preaching, as is evident 
from the antithesis, by the foolishness of preach¬ 
ing'* So, too, Fritsche (Hall, Lit. Zeit. 1840). 
“After that, in the wisdom of God, i. e. while God 
allowed His wisdom to shine forth, the world did 
not recognize God, through the wisdom made 
available for them by God, then God resolved to 
choose means of directly the opposite kind. In 
setting forth the antithesis here, it occurred to 
him to emphasize strongly the wisdom of God, 
which failed of attaining its end.” But all things 
considered, the view carried out by us merits the 
preference, and the repetition of “the wisdom of 
God ” must always appear somewhat artificial.* 


♦ [KHng has hardly done Justice to the view which he 
call* R&ckerts, and stigmatises as Predestinatiomsm. There 
certainly Is no tittle plausibility, and much fair ground in 
Scripture for interpreting, “in tho wisdom of God* to mean 
‘‘according to the wise ordination or Arrangement of God.’* 
All the movements of the ante-Christian period were un¬ 
questionably so disposed by Providence ns to prepare the 
wiy for the coming, and the reception of Christ. And why 
may It not have been a part of the Divine plan to allow tbe 


The judgment [rather tbe merciful pleasure] 
of God towards a world not recognizing Him in 
consequence of its own sin, is introduced by the 
phrase cv66kjjosv 6 — God was pleased— 

hence “concluded,” “determined.” It indicates 
here not so much the freedom or pure favor, 
from which the resolve proceeded, as the suit¬ 
ableness of his proceeding to the epd contem¬ 
plated, or to the circumstances of the case. We 
find it first among the later Scripture writers, 
and most commonly in the Sept. In the New 
Testament it occurs chiefty in Paul (Rom. xv. 
26; Gal. i. 15 ff.). In reference to the ex¬ 
pression and thought comp. Luke x. 21. The 
world had shown itself incapable of discerning 
God in His wisdom through its wisdom. There¬ 
fore God found it good no more to appeal to hu¬ 
man wisdom by the manifestations of His wis¬ 
dom, but by the foolishness of preaching 
to save them that believe, — t. by a pro¬ 
clamation, the contents of which carried the im¬ 
press of folly, or must need appear foolish to the 
world as it was. This was to deliver from sin and 
wrath, and introduce to everlasting blessedness 
those who should believo in what was declared. 
In other words, the determination was, to appeal 
to faith instead of to reason. [So Hodqe : “ The 
foolishness of preaching means the preaching of 
foolisness, u e., the cross.” But is there not an 
allusion to the nature of the preaching itself as 
being distinct from philosophical disquisition in 
the simplicity of its method. Preaching is her¬ 
alding, proclaiming facts and messages, a foolish 
matter for those who delight in the subtleties 
and arguments of philosophy.] From this it is 
clear [T] that the phrase “ through foolishness 
of preaching” does not furnish, as might ap- 


world to try its own wisdom, and test its capacities to the 
utmost, in orderthat its utter inefficiency for discovering God, 
and finding out a means of salvation, might be fully proved 
and thus that consciousness of ignorance and inability be 
awakened, which is one of tho first conditions of simple 
faith in revelation? Paul hinted at this very truth in his 
speech at Athens (Acts xvii. 26, 27). “And hath made of one 
blood all nations of men, for to dwell on all the face of the 
earth; and hath determined the times before appointed, and 
the hounds of their habitation; that they stijuld seek the 
Lord, if happily they might feel after Jfim and find Him , 
though He be not far from every one of us.” This interpre¬ 
tation carries therefore a legitimate and Scriptural sense, 
and it is preferred by Alf., Barnes, Poole, and most American 
serroonfzers. 

Bnt there is still another Interpretation, worthy of consi¬ 
deration, as having the advantage of giving to the important 
word “wisdom” a uniformity of meaning throughout the 
entire passage. What Paal is here controverting is tho 
fondness for philosophic speculation so characteristic of the 
Greeks, and which in the Corinthian Church was threaten¬ 
ing to destroy the practical nature of Christianity, and turn 
it into another scheme of philosophy. Tills tendency, or 
rather its products, the Apostle calls “ wisdom ” (aofia), and 
it is, as bo says, something he would not indulge in. however 
pleasing to the Corinthian temper. One reason for this was, 
the utter inefficiency of all philosophy in the matter of reli¬ 
gion. He does not condemn it absolutely, but relatively to 
the ends in view. This, therefore, it became him distinctly 
to state, which he does In versos 20,21, may bo paraphnu^ed 
thus: “For since in its speculations concerning God. the 
word through speculation and philosophy did not know God, 
it pleised God through “tho Announcement of the simple 
farts of the Gospel, which to a speculative mind seems like 
felly: to save those who accept them in mere faith.” Wo 
thus take aofia^fthoaofta, make tou Be oO the objective 
Genitive, and interpret the whole phrase “in tho wisdom 
of God,” ns denoting the sphere of thought in reference, to 
which the Apodle was speaking. This was in fact theosophy, 
a word compounded of jnst the ones here associated. The 
antithesis then in the two clauses would be between philo¬ 
sophy and preaching, between scientific knowledge and faith, 
accepting the simple proclamation of the GospelJ. 
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pear to be the case at first sight, the contrast to 
the phrase “ this wisdom,”* but to the other, 
“in the wisdom of God;” and the antithesis to 
“this wisdom” is to be sought in “them that be¬ 
lieve.” Faith is pure receptivity, and as such is 
directly the opposite of all endeavors after 
knowledge by the unaided powers of the intel¬ 
lect, such fts are peculiar to human wisdom. It 
is the humble acceptance and appropriation of 
the testimony concerning Christ crucified, in 
spite of all the objections which the understand¬ 
ing of the natural man may urge against the 
doctrine of salvation, and in the utter renuncia¬ 
tion of one’s own opinions, and in the entire re¬ 
pudiation of predominant theories. In the act 
of believing there are united, therefore, both hu¬ 
mility and courage. Finally, there is still an¬ 
other correspondence in the words “know” and 
“save.” Knowledge ought to lead to salvation 
(comp. Jno. xvii. 3). Not knowing, therefore, 
hindered the obtaining of salvation. 

Vebs. 22-24. Mode in which the Apostlefulfilled 
the good pleasure of God expressed in ver. 21.— 
Since both Jews require signs and 
Greeks seek after wisdom, we therefore 
on the contrary preach Christ crucified. 
—[So Klino translates the passage. But there is 
a question here as to the construction. This 
verse, like the previous one, begins with kneity. 
It may therefore be taken as a parallel to that, 
(so Hodge, Meyer), resuming the thought and 
amplifying it (so Stanley), and like the preced¬ 
ing having a protasis f and apodosis (as Kling); 
or it may be joined by iirei&y directly to the 
previous clause, and regarded as explanatory 
of what is said of the “foolishness of preaching” 
being the means of saving believers (so Alford, 
Calvin, RUckert, de Wette). In this case the 
second clause instead of being an apodosis 
would be directly dependent on hreidfa and the 
rendering would be:— Since, or seeing that, 
while both Jews require signs and Greeks 
seek after wisdom, we on the other 
hand preach Christ, etc.—This seems to us 
the most natural rendering. See Winer, P. iii. 
\ Ixv. 6. But Kling rejects it as “ the less suit¬ 
able.” According to his view], what the pro¬ 
tasis states is the result of “not knowing God” 
(ver. 21); what the apodosis states is the judi¬ 
cial procedure corresponding to it as carried out 
in “the foolishness of preaching,” viz., a refusal 
to yield to vain demands for wisdom, and the 
counter preaching which appears to those mak¬ 
ing these demands as absurd, but which to be¬ 
lievers proves to be the power of God and the 
wisdom of God. The hreidfj introduces a case 
well known and made out: since indeed; the d k 
(after yyeig) is used also elsewhere in the apo¬ 
dosis after end and tTreidij to make the antithetic 
relation of this clause the more prominent: 
therefore , on the contrary (comp. Meyer on this 
passage). This construction is favored by the par- 


f* One would suppose that the natnrolne** and indeed in- 
evifablenese of thin contrast wonld have shown the incor- 
r.-otnees of K ling's interpretation. (8ee Winer, part iii. sect. 
47. d.) Paul means here to set the simple “testimony of 
Jeans” over against “ philosophy” or “wisdom,” and the 
method of faith over a&tfnst the method of rio^on. In all 
that follows he is correct.] 

. f Ro'i. iu Lex. observes (hat inti&q is never used in the 
piotasid.J 


allelism between the protasis and apodosis in ver. 
21, and those here found. The k ai y — xai: both ,— 
and, unite here classes alike in one respect, i. e. f 
in the unwarrantableness of their demands, but 
otherwise diverse, and they belong not exclu¬ 
sively to the subjects mentioned (Jews and 
Greeks), but serve to conneot the two clauses in 
one whole: “since it is so, that both Jews re¬ 
quire signs and Greeks seek wisdom.” Jews 
and Greeks here represent two classes of men ac¬ 
cording to their peculiar characteristics. Hence 
they are mentioned without the article. It is as 
if he said “ since people like the Jews seek, etc.” 
The Greeks here as in Rom. i. 16, and elsewhere, 
stand ns pars pro toto , for the Gentiles generally, 
who, according to the most probable reading, 
are mentioned afterwards in ver. 23. They are 
the people who best represent the whole multi¬ 
tude of nations (l&vy) found outside of the cove¬ 
nant relation with God, and who, in respect of 
culture and language, prepared the whole civil¬ 
ized world for Christianity; just as the Jews, 
scattered among them all, did the same thing in 
respect of religion, being freighted with the pro¬ 
mise which was to be fulfilled in Christ. It was 
among these two nations that Christianity had 
its first sphere of operations,—the Jews, who had 
the firBt claim to announce the fulfilment of that 
promise which had been preserved, and of that 
hope which had been awakened by them (comp. 
Acts xiii. 46; iii. 25; Rom. i. 16; xv. 8), and 
the Greeks, who had carried out the work of 
human culture in science and art, and had, as it 
were, taken the whole civilized world in posses¬ 
sion, and so had furnished the most perfect form 
for the human appropriation of the truth of 
revelation, and so the richest receptivity for the 
life and truth which were in Christ, and which 
were fitted to ensure them the most perfect satis¬ 
faction. But in both alike did Christianity en¬ 
counter peculiar obstructions. The Jews clave 
to the external form of revelation, the miracle; 
and they did this to such a degree os to insist on 
having it before their eyes in its most striking, 
dazzling form, as the condition of their accep¬ 
tance of the truth. They thus betrayed their 
fundamental unbelief and disaffection for the 
truth which rebuked their sin, humbled their 
pride, and demanded of them entire self-denial. 
This is what is meant by their “seeking after a 
sign,” or, according to another reading, “signs.* 
(Comp. Jno. iv. 48; and Matt, xii .88; xvi. 4; 
Luke xi. 16; Jno^ii. 18; vi. 80). (Meyer,Ed. 8.) 
“Siyns , that is, miraculous tokens, by which 
Jesus, whom the Apostles asserted to be rise* 
from the dead and ascended on high, should 
prove Himself to be the Messiah. These they 
still called for, inasmuch as the miracles of His 
earthly career had lost for them all evidencing 
power, in consequence of His crucifixion”). The 
Greeks, on their part, had been captivated by 
the outward show and glitter of their civiliza¬ 
tion. Whatever did not appear before them un¬ 
der the name of a new philosophy (comp. Acts 
xvii. 19 ff.), or was not sustained by philosophic 
proof, or was not set forth with logical and rhe¬ 
torical art, this they refused to accredit; and by 
insisting on wisdom only in a form agreeable to 
them, they likewise betrayed their unbelief and 
their aversion to that Divine truth which re- 
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quired a mortification of their rain self, with all 
its pride of science and art, and which demanded 
a humble surrender to a rerelation in Christ 
that infinitely surpassed all their attainments. 
Thus on both sides, in modes diverse and con¬ 
ditioned by their peculiar histories, did the same 
opposition arise to the preaching of the Gospel 
which held up to their faith the one Christ, who 
was declared to have secured the salvation of 
mankind, and built up the way to regal glory, 
not through wondrous miracles, according to the 
demand of the Jew, nor through such wisdom as 
wisdom-seekers sought, but by suffering the 
shameful death of a malefactor. Thus did the 
preaching of the Apostles and their associates 
(ifrieif) concerning a crucified Messiah, their 
public proclamation of this fact and its signifi¬ 
cance in all simplicity, prove for the Jews a 
stumbling block, t.«., an offence, a hindcrance 
to faith, the occasion of a fall, something caus¬ 
ing them to err (comp. Trp6oico^a Rom. ix. 82 ff.). 
A person hanging on the accursed tree presented 
such a contrast to all their desires for some 
glorious exhibition of power (such as destruction 
to their enemies, etc.), that they could do no 
otherwise than reject Him. [“ They could hove 
tolerated Christ on the mount, but not Christ on 
the cross.”—A. Butler].— For the Oreeka 
(Gentiles) foolishness. —That salvation could 
come to the world through a crucified Jew ap¬ 
peared to them plainly absurd. It was an in¬ 
strumentality utterly inadequate to the end pro¬ 
posed. Thus while to the Jews such a person 
was an object of horror, as one accursed of God, 
to the Gentiles he was an object only for scorn 
and contempt. (Comp. Acts xxiii. 18—32; Luko 
xxiii. 3S-41). To this, however, there is a noble 
contrast. 

But an to these—the called—Christ the 
power of God and the wisdom of God.— 

This clause might be taken to depend on “we 
preach,” so that this would be repeated in thought, 
and “ Christ the wisdom of God ” form an antithe¬ 
sis to “Christ crucified” with its adjuncts: Wo 
preach Christ as crucified, who for the Jew is a 
stumbling block, etc., but to those who are 
called we preach Christ as the power of God. 
Bbsgbl appears to suggest this, when to “Christ” 
he adds “with his cross, death, life, kingdom,” 
and says further, “ When the offence of the cross 
is overcome, the whole mystery of Christ lies 
open.”—But the course of thought would be 
more simple if we put “Christ crucified” di¬ 
rectly in opposition with what precedes: “We 
preach a crucified Messiah who to the Jews is a 
stumbling block, etc.—but to them who aro 
called, Christ—the power of God.” By it then 
is signified, that He, the crucified one, at whom 
the Jews stumble, is to the called, the An¬ 
ointed of God, (Messiah, Christ),—the One in 
whom the promise of a heavenly king is fulfilled, 
the Power of God, etc. This corresponds also to 
the expression respecting the “ word of the 
cross” in ver. 18. The avrolq: to these 
serves to give prominence to “the called” as the 
chief persons in the case, who occupy a positive 
relation to “the crucified,” and enjoy an expe¬ 
rience corresponding to it. It points at the same 
time to those already mentioned, to “them that 
believe,” ver. 21, and to the “saved,” ver. 18; 


and while the first of these terms designates their 
subjective position towards the Gospel, the sec¬ 
ond shows the advantage they derive from it. 
The term “ called ” indicates the Divine ground 
on which they stand. (On called, 

comp. ver. 2). By the addition of: both Jews 
and Greeks he gives us to understand that in 
the purpose of grace denoted in their calling the 
separation hitherto existing between these par¬ 
ties had been removed. (Comp. Rom. ix. 24 and 
x. 12).—the power of Grod and the wisdom 
of God. —Here we have the antithesis to “stum¬ 
bling block” and “foolishness.” While the 
Jews were asking how a person crucified and 
accursed could possibly be the Saviour of Israel, 
how one so utterly devoid of strength could be 
able to overthrow all hostile power, and the 
Greeks were deeming it absurd to expect salva¬ 
tion from one who came to so miserable an end, 
tho chosen of God were, on the contrary, expe¬ 
riencing and confessing that from this very cru¬ 
cified Redeemer there issued a Divine power, the 
power of a heavenly life and peace, a renewing, 
sanctifying, beatific power, such as could be 
found in nothing creaturely, and that accord¬ 
ingly Christ was the possessor of such a Divine 
power, that in Him there existed a Divine wisdom 
that was capable of solving the hardest problems, 
of lighting up the darkness that rested on the 
ways of God, of fulfilling God’s noblest purposes 
of bringing men back from all their wanderings 
into the path of life and of introducing them at 
last to their final destination. 

Ver. 25. A general proposition, substantiating 
what has just been said.— Because the fool¬ 
ishness of God is wiser than men, and 
the weakness of God mightier than men. 
—The phrase “foolishness of God” is not to be 
taken too abstractly, as if it meant the Divine 
folly. The Apostle is evidently here speaking 
from a human point of view and implies merely 
that which appears foolishness in God. He here 
has in mind God’s dealings with men in the Gos¬ 
pel, such as the procuring of salvation through 
the crucifixion of Christ, and other things con¬ 
nected therewith, which in the judgment of self- 
styled wise men of this world, who measure every 
thing by the measure of their fancied wisdom, 
appeared contrary to reason. Now of this ap¬ 
parent foolishness of God he affirms that it sur¬ 
passed in real wisdom all men however wise they 
seemed to be in their own sight, or were held to 
be by others, or whatever they might be able to 
reason out or imagine. In a similar maimer we 
must interpret the following expressson, the 
weakness of God —By this he means a Divine 
scheme which seemed weak to those who held 
merely to physical force and boasted in that (for 
instance, the procuring of redemption through 
one subjecting himself to the humiliation of death 
on the cross), but which in fact is stronger 
than men, t. <*., exerts a mightier power than 
they with all their imagined strength and prow¬ 
ess. Benoel adds: “Although they may appear 
to themselves both wise and strong, and wish to 
be the standards of wisdom and strength.” Thus 
interpreted, it would be needless to construe the 
words “than men” as involving a figure of 
speech in which a comparison instituted with a 
person or thing as a whole, properly applies only 
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to a part of it, or to some quality in it, as though 
they meant: “than the wisdom of men,” or 
“ than the strength of men.” Both interpreta¬ 
tions, however, amount to the same thing.—There 
is still another construction suggested by what 
follows, viz.: that by the foolishness and the 
weakness of God are meant the persons themselves 
who are “called” (ver. 24), who experience Christ 
crucified as “the wisdom of God and the power of 
God,” so that they in consequence become Di¬ 
vinely wise and strong, and are thus enabled as 
the foolishness and weakness belonging to God 
to surpass men, t. e. that portion of the race who 
remain out of Christ in wisdom and power. 
“The thought is this—Human nature delights in 
doing great things. God, on the contrary, in His 
earthly dispensations always appears weak and 
small at the first, and not until afterwards re¬ 
veals the overwhelming power that is concealed 
in His instrumentalities.” Neandeb. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. Christ and His cross—Christ crucified .— 
This is the clear light from Heaven, which comes 
to scatter all the darkness of man’s sinful life. 
This is the key to all the riddles of a history that 
has been deranged and confused by falsehood and 
sin. All God’s revelations in the Old Testament, 
his ordinances, institutions, promises, judgments 
and blessings here reach their fulfilment and find 
their real explanation. All the hints of truth 
current among heathen nations—all their sigh¬ 
ing and striving after the knowledge of God and 
communion with Him, all attempts to get rid of 
the consciousness of guilt, to atone for sin and to 
effect a perfect restoration to Divjne favor—all 
the labor of the wise to discover a clue for the 
great labyrinth of human life—in short every 
thing which glimmered as a ray of light here and 
there in this darkness, obtains in Christ its pro¬ 
per goal; and in so far as it at last leads to the 
apprehension of this perfect light and salvation, 
it has been not in vain. Here is the “ power of 
God ” which in place of a thousand-fold yet vain 
endeavor on the part of man is able to insure a 
true Divine life, an undisturbed peace, an all 
pervading sanctification—spreading from the in¬ 
most centre of a heart that embraces the holy, 
forgiving love of God,—and an invincible patience 
and steadfastness combined with the serenest 
tranquillity amid all the plagues, diseases, adver¬ 
sities and conflicts which may assail us from 
within and without. Hero, too, is the wisdom of 
God. From this the deepest problems of human 
knowledge and human activity receive light, so 
that they can be recognized in their truth and in 
the goal to which they tend; and right methods 
of solution for them may be attained. Here the 
eternal thoughts of God, and the thoughts of 
man which spring up responsive to these out of 
the inmost truth of the human heart through the 
operation of the all-enlightening Logos, encoun¬ 
ter each other. Here redeeming love with its 
wondrous plan of forgiveness and regeneration 
meets the manifold devices and strivings of man 
for the removal of guilt and, the acquisition of 
the chief good, and gives them a perfect satis¬ 
faction. 


2. Christ and His cross — as confronting the 
world. —But the more this revelation of God in a 
orucified Saviour surpasses all the doings of 
man hitherto, the less can it be measured by the 
standard of truth and goodness existing among 
men, the less can it come within the scope of 
iheir ordinary conceptions. Where, therefore, 
the heart has not been renewed by a surrender 
to the truth foreshadowed by its mysterious 
need and corresponding to it, and so no change 
has been wrought in the whole course of thought, 
there this revelation remains an incomprehensible 
mystery; and where to the indolence,which refuses 
to stir out of the old beaten track, there is added 
an arrogant pride, which, with arbitrary exag¬ 
geration and embellishments insists on making 
what already exists the measure of the new and 
rejects whatever does not suit the demands thus 
originated, there, it is certain, that the revelation 
of God will be violently opposed. And this will be 
so much the more sure to occur, when, for the 
sake of presenting a contrast with the vain 
parade of carnal self in adhering to what is ex¬ 
ternally imposing and brilliant, and in cleaving 
to its own productions which seem so beautiful 
and fair, the revealed truth and grace are con¬ 
strained to show themselves in an unpretending 
form, putting contempt upon the proud display 
of might by assuming a lowly aspect of weakness 
and setting at naught a lofty pretentious wisdom 
by wearing the guise of foolishness in order to 
lift humanity thereby out of the vanity of its 
conceited claims, and out of the arbitrariness of 
its own devices and endeavors, into the experi¬ 
ence of a true divine power and wisdom.— 
But the cross and its preaching, which prove 
such a stumbling block and foolishness to 
those who are bound up in their vain conceit 
becomes to those who obey the heavenly calling 
in faith and who in the mortification of self with 
all its foolish conceits and pretensions yield 
themselves to the influences of the grace and 
truth in Christ, and in so doing experience its 
enlightening, sanctifying and beatific power, the 
wisdom of God and the power of God. Thus it 
happens that men with all their wisdom and power 
remain far inferior to what belongeth unto God, 
however foolish and weak it may seem. 

8. “Vbb8. 22-24 afford us a point of observer 
tion which enables us to survey Church Historr 
in clearest light. The Apostles found two dia 
tinct tendencies setting in instrong hostility to the 
Gospel, the desire for miracles, and the conceit 
of wisdom. These two tendencies show them¬ 
selves repeatedly through all times. A false, 
one-sided supernaturalism and a false one-sided 
rationalism are ever in rivalry with each other 
either to resist the Gospel in open enmity or to 
disturb and corrupt it by secretly insinuating 
themselves into it. It may be said that all ex¬ 
ternal opposition and all internal peril to the 
Gospel resolve themselves at last into these two 
opposite principles. So long as a pure Gospel 
withstands and excludes these it will succeed in 
satisfying the genuine human needs lying at their 
foundation and in thus quieting them on both sides. 
This proves itself to be the true wonder-working 
power before which all other miracles must pale, 
and the true wisdom of God before which all 
other wisdom must be put to shame, and thus 
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does it exhibit itself in both ways as the absolute 
Religion.” N bander. 

4 [Since it is “ to the called ” that the Gos¬ 
pel proves “ the power of God and the wisdom of 
God,” by bringing them at last to believe and 
be saved, it follows that the difference in the 
effects produced by the Gospel, so that on the 
one hand it appears to some as an offence and to 
others as foolishness, but to others still as a means 
of salvation, is all owing to the calling of God— 
his effectual calling.] 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

1. The cross of Christ is made of none effect by 
canning words or the wisdom of speech. —For the 
wisdom of speech is 1, on the one hand scholastic 
wisdom which a. culminates only in knowledge, 
not in reformation; b. gives no satisfaction on 
the chief point. Religion; c. being in constant 
strife with itself evermore corrupts rather than 
improves ; 2. On the other hand an artificial 
rhetoric, which springs not from the heart or 
from seal for a cause known to be true, but 
aims only to daxxle and please, and by this 
means to persuade. But a mode of proceeding 
so altogether unworthy of heavenly truth robs 
the cross of Christ of its peculiar power; since a. 
the attention is turned away from the subject to 
the speaker, and so the heart is diverted and 
betrayed into vanity; b. and everything is viewed 
according to its fitness to delight; c. and the 
effect is ascribed not to the power of the truth 
presented but to the eloquence displayed. After 
Heubnbr. 

2. The preaching of the cross. 1, is foolishness 
for those who are lost. a. Who are these? They 
are such as are hardened in their own guilt— 
such as follow their own pervorted sense and 
will not accept of truth or consent to self-humili¬ 
ation, so that humanly judging there is nothing 
to be hoped for from them. b. Why is the 
preaching of the cross foolishness for them? 
Because to the world, which insists on its own 
importance, everything appears absurd which 
fells its pride, destroys its meritoriousness and 
conflicts with its wisdom and righteousness. 2, 
is a wisdom of Qod unto us who are called. —The be¬ 
liever who permits himself to he saved, awakened 
and enlightened by the spirit of God, finds in the 
eross a divinely derived and divinely operating 
power, which draws the heart into peace with 
itself and with God, fills it with holy love, and 
strengthens it with a new power of life; and he 
recognises therein a wisdom far surpassing all 
human thought and sense. After Heubner. 

8. The vanity of scholastic wisdom or the judg¬ 
ment of God upon conceited worldly wisdom. —1. It 
effects nothing, because it aims only at show and 
not at improvement. 2. God allows it to be 
betrayed into folly and shame, because it seeks 
to be wise and strong without God, without 
prayer and piety. 8. Christianity exposes it in 
all its barrenness, since, while Christianity re¬ 
news humanity, worldly wisdom perishes in its 
own schools, and is unable to maintain its own 
progress. After Heubner. 

4. The causes of the rejection of the Crucified. —l. 
The Jewish desire for whatever was striking, 
imposing and externally mighty • 2. The Gentile 


conceit of wisdom and a vain misculture; 8. The 
pride of both which sought to comprehend God, 
but which would not enter into the apparently 
weak and foolish ways and means of his economy. 
After Heubner. 

5. The preaching of the cross has with those who 
are saved a threefold effect. 1. It shames , inas¬ 
much as man crucified Christ with his sins; for 
a long time did not rcoognize him; did not 
honor or thank him; and was willing so long to 
tolerate the sins which nailed Him to the cross. 

2. It humbles , by reminding us of Christ’s own 
love, in that He, the Great God, died for us poor 
worms, and did so much for us when we were 
utterly worthless. It inclines us also to benevo¬ 
lence towards all men who differ from us only in 
this, that we are sinners saved, while they can 
and may yet be saved. 8. It awakens , gives 
power and life, so that we not only are ready 
and inclined, but also are enabled to love God, 
and to prove our love by works. 

6. The Cross of Christ is an offence to all men 
who think that a good life will ensure them a 
happy end. These are the enemies of the Cross 
in the midst of Christendom. They worship it 
externally; they take pride in it, but in fact 
they hate the doctrine of the Cross. They can¬ 
not accept the truth that Christ has become our 
Redeemer and that we are saved out of sheer 
mercy, so that the holiest, the most pious, the 
most liberal, the most upright man is just as far 
from Heaven as the most miserable sinner, and 
that there is but one way for all. To the wise 
and prudent the cross of Christ is foolishness . 
The truth that Christ died for us they regard as 
a fable. There are persons even among [nomi¬ 
nal] believers who take it as a compliment if 
they are said not to believe. Yet should one 
accuse them of holding the truth, and yet of living 
in untruthfulness, disobedience and ingratitude 
towards God, it would be the same as if he 
pronounced them deliberate villains. Oh! could 
they but once hear the Gospel in a way to 
pierce their hearts they would certainly ask, 
What shall we do ? Let the doctrine of the Cross 
be once made vital in the soul, then would there 
be no need of exhortation, alarm and threaten¬ 
ing in view of this or that judgment. It would 
be sufficient to say, ** The Saviour died for me.” 

If we are in trouble for our sins, and the hope 
of salvation vanishes, and the voice comes, 

“ Christ has died and earned salvation for us,” 
how the heart not only seizes but holds fast to 
the declaration! How the truth penetrates like 
a divine power into the soul which can never be 
lost or forgotten! Then are our sins buried in 
the depths of the sea; they can no more tyran¬ 
nize over us. Then we need sin no more. Such 
is the effect of the Word of the Cross in them 
that believe. Gossner. 

Hedinqrr: —Power, grit, all human work 
and counsel corrupts faith, misleads in the 
church, and hinders the efficacy of the means 
of grace. In divine things, the more foolish any¬ 
thing seems to the world, the better it is. 

“ Wisdom, wisdom, ready understanding, science, 
learning out of a thousand books!” Such is 
the cry of the world. An evil sound is it in 
the churches and in the schools. One thing is 
needful— one book, one Christ. 
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Starkb :—The Oospel has a differencing effect 
according to the character of the persons who 
hear and use it. Mankind are divided into two 
classes: 1. Unbelievers; they are such as live on, 
without caring for their salvation, either in secu¬ 
rity or hypocrisy; each word and work of theirs 
is a step toward Hell. 2. Believers; they are 
those who are in daily concern about their sal¬ 
vation; and this is with them so vital a point 
that even when unmoved by efforts from abroad, 
while in the midst of their labors or talk, 
they are not easily repelled from it (ver. 18). 
Wisdom is in itself something divine, and before 
the fall the image of God in man consisted in it 
(CoL iii. 10); and even now the inclination to 
know and learn something is a remnant in us of 
this divine image. But if our natural wisdom 
profits us but little now, and is every where 
scandalized, this is the fault, not of wisdom, but 
of our corrupted reason and understanding. 
None of the loftiest and most learned of this 
world ought to be ashamed of the simplicity of 
the Gospel, for God Himself, the highest and 
wisest of all, let Himself down to it. Sufficient 
is it for us that an infinite power resides in the 
Cross to deliver us out of all our deep depravity, 
(ver. 21).—God can never suit people. One 
will have it this way and another that. Shame 
on you! God does as it pleases Him (Matth. xi. 
16 ff.). Men always delight in what is strange, 
lofty, conspicuous. Instead of desiring that 
God’s name alone should be praised they seek 
themselves in every thing. They look either at 
power, wealth, faculty, or at learning, prudence, 
dexterity. Both are means to greatness, but 
they prove hinderances in the kingdom of God. 
(ver. 22).—God will remain unsurpassed in His 
words and works (Ps. lxxviii. 41), but their 
wisdom and strength are vain. The world 
makes wisdom to consist in muoh learning which 
secures honor and regard. But a believer con¬ 
siders it the height of wisdom to know that he is 
a poor sinner, becomes justified and saved only 
in deepest humility. The greatest power con¬ 
sists in being able to overcome ourselves and the 
kingdom of Satan. God can put to shame all the 
devices of the craftiest and ail the might of the 
greatest in this world. Why wilt thou fear? 
Look to God! He can and will give thee enough 
for all things (ver. 25). 


H. Rieger: —Let him who would even now, 
by the preaching of the Cross, awaken a sense 
of the Cross in the hearts of men, and thereby 
cooperate for their salvation, not seek for assis¬ 
tance from the fickle arts of worldly wisdom, but 
let him observe what renders himself humble 
and subdued, and what he can thus convey with 
a tender spirit to others, and let him shun every 
thing which on the contrary tends to puff himself 
up and wherewith he is tempted to court the fa¬ 
vor of men. 

[Spencer: (ver.21).—“Some Christian minis¬ 
ters sometimes think to do Christianity a very 
good service by philosophizing it to make it keep 
up with the times. In all this they do Chris¬ 
tianity no other service than rob it of its power 
by robbing it of its peculiarity, and do no 
other service to the ‘ philosophic minds ’ which 
they say they would influence, than just to 
mislead them and keep them away from true 
faith in Christ and reliance on his great atone¬ 
ment. 

Every thing is coming to be philosophized. 
Many a minister in the pulpit—shame on him— 
betrays his trust to the Bible and his God by 
teaching religion very much as if it were a new 
matter of reason, and human progress, and hu¬ 
man discovery, instead of taking God’s Word as 
his authority and instructor, and uttering in the 
ears of the people like the old prophets, Thu9 
saith the Lord God. Beware of such proceedings. 
They tend to infidelity. Learn duty from God. 
The Bible is safe. Philosophy is blind.”] 

[Robertson: —“Men bow before talent even 
if unassociated with goodness, but bet ween these 
two we must make an everlasting distinction. 
When once the idolatry of talent enters, then 
farewell to spirituality; when men ask their 
teachers, not for that which will make them 
more humble and God-like, but for the excite¬ 
ment of an intellectual banquet, then farewell to 
Christian progress. Here also St. Paul again 
stood firm. Not Wisdom, but Christ crucified. 
St. Paul might have complied with these require¬ 
ments of his converts, and then he would have 
gained admiration and love, he would have been 
the leader of a party, but then he would have 
been false to his Master—he would have been 
preferring self to Christ.”] 


THE TRUE METHOD OF PREACHING. 
(Continued). 

B. As suited to the character of the called and the ends contemplated . 
Chapter I. 26-31. 


26 For ye [om. ye] see your calling, brethren, bow that not many wise men after the 

27 flesh, not many mighty, not many noble, are called: But God hath chosen the foolish 
things of the world to confound the wise; and God hath chosen the weak things of 
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28 the world to confound the things which are mighty; And base things of the world, 
and things which are despised, hath God chosen, yea , and [om. yea, and] 1 things 

29 which are not, to bring to nought things that are: That no flesh should glory in his 

30 presence [the presence of God]. 1 But of him are ye in Christ Jesus, who of God 
[ora.. of God], is [has been] made unto us wisdom, [from God, and 0eoD]* and [both] 

31 righteousness and sanctification, and redemption: That according as it is written, Ha 
that glorieth, let him glory in the Lord. 


i Yes. 28.—The col before t* m») orr« is not original. [ M A mistaken supplement of the senso.” — Alt] 

* Van. 23.—Instead of the rec. avrov the best authorities read rov 6«ov which is repeated by way of emphasis. 

* Vxa. 30.—The be*«t attested order of words is oro^ia 17 fiiv i»o 9*ov. That in the Rec. oo^tia is to be explained 
fine® the tendency to take ao^ia irb Ho* together in relation (Meyer). [See below]. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

[The connection. Kling here, as usual, follows 
Meyer in considering these verses as confirma¬ 
tory of what immediately precedes ver. 24. It 
were better, however, with de Wette and Hodge, 
to regard the Apostle as introducing here a new 
argument in support of the general position 
taken in the previous section. It is an argument 
drawn from facts directly under their eye. In 
proof of what he had said of the true method of 
preaching and the utter vanity of the worldly 
wisdom they were tempted to prize, they could 
see for themselves what oourse the Gospel had in 
the main actually taken among them who were 
its converts and what were the ends subserved 
by this. Accordingly he begins by directing at¬ 
tention to the character of the called, first de¬ 
scribed negatively]. 

Vxr. 26. For look at your calling, breth¬ 
ren. —The verb flhkncTt may be taken in the 
Indicative [as in the E. V.]; but the Imperative 
corresponds better with the animated style of tho 
Apostle (see x. 18; Phil. iii. 2). [“And is re¬ 
quired by the emphatic position which the verb 
occupies in the sentence 1 ’ Alp. So also Words., 
Wickliffe, Tyndale, and the Rheims version]. 
Nor is this at all inconsistent, as Bengel asserts, 
with the use of the “for,” since this is to be found 
elsewhere also in imperative clauses, [ ftkkneiv : 
“to consider , take to heart , is employed to express 
a more intent, earnest, spiritual contemplation 
than bpav . The one denotes mental vision, the 
other bodily sight.” W. Webster], (Heb. xii. 8). 
The “calling” which they are requested to ob¬ 
serve is not their secular vocation, or their exter¬ 
nal circumstances [Olshausen], in which they 
were found when called of the Lord. Nothing is 
said of this in the subsequent context. Nor yet 
ean we admit Bengel's explanation: “ the state 
in which the heavenly calling proves an offence 
to you.” This anticipates a thought which is 
not mentioned till afterwards. It is more cor¬ 
rect to understand it of the Divine call, both as 
to the act itself, and the method God pursued in 
calling them, especially in respect to the persons 
whom he had chosen and their condition. [This 
is seen in the very use of terms. “ He does not 
say r^v KJJjocv ipertpav , nor Tpv vyCrv Kkffoiv but 
O.ijmv vii & v : the calling of you.” Words.]. 
What this was he proceeds to state— how that 
not many wise men after the flesh. —The 
“flesh” here denotes the purely human state or 
course of action, as utterly devoid of Divine in¬ 
fluence or cooperation. It is the sensuous and I 


selfish life, possessed by sin. Henoe a wisdom 
which is suited to this life, which moves accord¬ 
ing to its ways instead of after the methods of 
that Divine spiritual principle from which all 
true higher knowledge springs, is “a wisdom of 
this age,” “of the world” (ver. 20), earthly, 
godless, and hostile to God. Such is its essential 
character. Yet without pushing the matter so 
far, we might simply abide by the idea of what 
is purely human. (Comp. Herzog's Theol Real. 
Ency. under the word “Fleisch ”).*—To attach 
this qualification to the remaining predicates, 
would be superfluous. These of themselves in¬ 
dicate what is external, worldly, and belonging 
to the lower extra-christian life.— not many 
mighty, dvvaroix persons of consequence in 
civil life , influential , powerful , whether it be bg 
wealth or any other means ,— not many noble, 
evyevei?: of distinguished descent , well-born. In 
highly-civilized, aristocratic Corinth, all this 
was regarded of great importance.—are called. 
—There is no verb in the original with which 
the above nominatives can agree, and it is 
best to supply the defect [as in the E. V.] “are 
called” from the word “calling” in the first 
clause. Others prefer “ are,” and take it either 
as the sole predicate of the clause: “There are 
not many wise, etc., among you;” or they unite 
with it the adjectives as predicates: “Many are 
not wise, etc.” [Some of the Fathers thought 
that tho persons employed to dispense this call¬ 
ing were here meant. So Theodorbt. “God 
endorsed the nations in the evangelical net of 
Galilean fishermen.” Also Augustine. “Christ 
caught orators by fishermen, not fishermen by 
orators.” Wordsworth], The supplying of “are 
called,” suits as well with the preceding words, 
“your calling,” as with the following, “hath 
chosen.” “In the early centuries it was often 
flung at Christianity (by Celsus and others) 
that its converts were, for the most part, oommon 
people, women and slaves.” Paul here not only 
confesses the fact, but also discovers in it one 
cause of glory for the Gospel; for it is precisely 
in this that the Gospel displays itself to be the 
power of God and the wisdom of God, that 
starting from such humble beginnings it had 
nevertheless both outwardly and inwardly over¬ 
come the world. 

V ers. 27, 28. The positive aspect of the case. 
Bat the foolish things of this world.— 
Luther translates “ in the eyes of the world,” as 
though the Genitive in the original were that of 

* [See also for a masterly analysis of the Kthical import 
of this word. Milller 011 Sin. 2 Book, 2 Chap. Also Sarto- 
rius, u You tier heiligeu Lfc?bo.”] 
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estitmaion. But Paul is here speaking of things 
not as they seem, but as they are; and here, as 
well as in the subsequent Epistles, we have the 
actual quality indicated; “The foolish things” 
(rd ftopd), the neuter for the sake of greater ge¬ 
neralization. We have' here a strong contrast 
to “the wise,” u t, whatever is lacking in higher 
cultivation and insight, including, too, the addi¬ 
tional thought of being deemed foolish, con¬ 
tracted and simple.— hath Clod chosen, an 
expression which is repeated three times with 
great emphasis. It denotes the Divine purpose 
which is made known in the calling; or that 
Divine deoision in virtue of which a separation is 
effected among fallen mankind, and certain indi¬ 
viduals are selected out of it to become a possession 
of God in Christ, and are so made blessed (comp. 
(Kleyeadat Eph. i. 4; Is. xv. 19). The expres¬ 
sion belongs to the Theocratic language of the Old 

Testament (comp. •'JpQ Deut. xiv. 2ff.). “Fore- 

” T 

knowledge” and “ Predestination ” are cognate 
terms, Rom. viii. 29; 2 Tim. i. 9, yet so, how¬ 
ever, that the word “choose” here designates 
the free, eternal gracious will of God, as carried 
out in time, and therefore includes the “calling” 
in itself.—The object of such a choice is to 
confound the wise i. e. the wise after the 
flesh. By the fact that He selected the “foolish,” ' 
persons destitute of superior culture, to enjoy ^ 
holy and blessed communion with Him, the wis¬ 
dom in which “the wise” boasted, is exposed in , 
all its insufficiency and worthlessness. Or we may 
say with do Wette, “the wise were put to shame 
by being compelled to see the foolish obtaining 
that whioh was denied to them.” In the latter 
case, it is implied that “the wise” are conscious 
of the preference made, “and so were stung to 
reform ” (Osiander). But this is not sustained by 
the context as the parallel expression “ bring to 
nought” shows. Thejubilantcontrast proceeds.— 
and the weak things of this world, t. e. the 
weak of every kind, bodily, mentally, politically. 
— God hath chosen to’ confound the 
things which are mighty. —The antithesis 
here is.introduced by the neuter: t£ laxvpd, de¬ 
noting the category in general, although persons 
are meant. That any thing contemptuous was 
intended by this use of the neuter, is not proba¬ 
ble, since he just before spoke of a kindred class, 
“ the wise,” in the masculine. The “ confound¬ 
ing” is seen in the fact that “ the weak things,” 
by virtue of the indwelling “power of God,” 
evince an energy and an overcoming power which 
is denied to the strong of this world.—In the 
third set of contrasts there appears an expansion 
of thought on the one side, with which there is 
nothing to correspond on the other.— And the 
base things of the world, and the de¬ 
spised things hath God chosen — the 
things which are as good as not, in order 
that He may bring to nought the things 
that are. —Here we have the antithesis only to 
the last expression of the first series: “Me 
things that are” (ra bvra). [This is readily 
accounted for, if the omission of the Kai as sus¬ 
tained by the best authorities (see critical 
notes) be correct. In that case the ra fir) bvra : the 
things which are not instead of being an addi¬ 
tion to the previous specifications, would stand 


in opposition with them, as a sort of summary of 
their meaning, and so be the main word re¬ 
quiring the offset on the other side]. Observe 
also the order of thought in the specifications, 
“base things,”— ayevi): of low origin. To this 
is added as a natural consequence: “despised 
things” — rd i£ov$ evy ftkvai regarded as 
nothing. Then below both, as putting the mat¬ 
ter in its strongest possible aspect, there comes 
the ra pi) bvra (to bo distinguished from ra 
ovk bvra inasmuch as the pi) is not an absolute, 
but a subjective negative. Winer, { 59, 8): that 
which in the opinion of men is as good as non¬ 
existent.— In the antithetic ra bvra, some 
would insert a rl, making it read: things that are 
somewhat, of some importance. But this we are 
as little warranted in doing as in making ra fir) 
bvr a— =rd prydh> bvra : things which are of no ac¬ 
count, are nothing. What Paul here sets in contrast 
with the former are things which have being, are 
real, which are regarded as existing, and “ which 
continue to make themselves pass for sole reali¬ 
ties.” And for these things the verb “ confound ” 
would no longer suit. So we have another 
“bring to naught:” kclt apyijo y make null, 
deprive of all validity. This is a much stronger 
expression, and it puts its object, relatively to 
the highest good to be eiyoyed, out of existence.* 
The truth of the assertion has been well brought 
out by Neander: “In its scorned professors, the 
Gospel has in fact displayed a power of action 
and endurance, which far transcends the measure 
of the natural man. They alone never bowed to 
the despotism of the Roman Emperor. To them 
also the Gospel has imparted a steadfastness of 
conviction, which the proud philosophy of the 
Greeks never possessed; and a Christian mecha¬ 
nic, as Justin Martyr and Tertuiiian have af¬ 
firmed, was able to answer questions which the 
Greek philosopher asked in vain.” 


[* Whitby discovers an allusion In the above designations 
to the Jews and Gentiles. His observations are valuable. 
“The Jews looked upon themselves as the only ivyw «t«, 
persons of true nobility, as being of the stock of Abraham. 
‘ Even the poorest Israelite,* salth R. Akibah, 4 is to be looked 
upon as a gentleman, as being the son of Abraham, Ac.;* but 
the Gentiles they horribly despised, as the base people of the 
earth, not fit to be conversed with, they being styled in their 
law, ovKt&vo*: not a nation; Kobe b Tt)((hr)<rofitvo<;, a people 
that shall be born , Ps. xxii. 81; 6 artfop.eeov, that should be 
created in the generation to come, Ps. cii. 19, and so yet had 
no being, Deut. xxxi. 21. ov Aab*, not a people, Hoe. i. 10; 
and it being sold by the prophet, that all the Heathens art as 
nothing, and were accounted as nothing. Is. xl. 17, they still 
account them as such. Hence, Mordecai prays. Lord, give 
not thy sceptre role m o8at, to them that are not, Ksth. iv. 11; 
and Esdras. As for the people which also came qf Adam, 
thou hast said they are nothing. And now, O Lord, these 
Heathens who have ever been reputed as nothing, have begun 
to be lords over us. 2 Esdras vi. 66-87. Thus Abraham Is 
said to be the father of the Gentiles, before that God who 
oaJleth things whioh are not as if they were, Rom. iv. 17: and 
Clemens Rom. saith of the Gentiles, 44 He called us who were 
not. and would that of no being we should have a being.” 
8 o filthy are the Gentiles represented here by things that art 
not , things base, things accounted as nothing. See also 1 Cor. 
vi. 4. And this is the ancient exposition of Origen, who, 
speaking of the rejection of the Jews, or the calling of the 
tientiles, and God’s provoking the Jews to jealousy by them 
that were not a nation, he confirms this from these words: 
‘‘ God hath chosen the base things of the world, mid things 
which are not, that he might abolish the things which were 
before, that Israel, according to the flesh, might glory be¬ 
fore God.” Philosal c. p. 3. Now. however ranch we may feel 
constrained to take these designations in question in their 
more natural and broader acceptation as above, it is very 
evident that they were derived from the Theocratic usus 
loquendi.] 
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Vie. 29. The reason of the above mentioned 
peculiarity of God’s procedure in “calling” 
men.— that no flesh should boast in the 
presence of God.— n y xav x*l° er ai ^hoa 
caps, lit.: that aU flesh should not boast . A 
Hebraism. The negative belongs to the verb, and 
=thst all flesh should give up their boasting. 
The sense is: “so man should boast that he, out 
of his own endeavors, or position, or worth, had 
contributed any thing to the great achievements 
of the Gospel.” Nxandiil It is a question 
whether we are to take the word “flesh” as 
simply denoting humanity in general, or are to 
associate with this the ideas of guilt and tran- 
sientness which are also conveyed by it. As a 
general rule the expression occurs in this way 
only when the one or the other of these ideas is 
implied in the context. “Flesh beautiful, yet 
frail ” says Bengel.—[“ Here then we see that 
God by confounding the mighty, and the wise, 
and the great, does not design to elate with pride 
the weak, the illiterate, and the abject, but 
brings down all of them together to one level.” 
Calvin]. 

Ver. 80. The ground in the Divine economy 
on which this end is obtained and the glory of 
salvation secured to God alone.— Bat of him ye 
are in Christ Jesus. —A two-fold construction 
and exposition is here possible. Either the first 
five word8 may be taken as a sentence by itself, 
stating the fact of their origin in God: “ Of him 
are ye.” The subsequent words, “in Christ 
Jesus,” would then assert the ground of their 
being from God—of their Divine Sonship, and 
this too in such a manner as to carry the empha¬ 
sis. Such a construction is supported by the 
fact that the important relative clause which 
follows is joined directly to it Or tfie words 
“ye are in Christ Jesus” may be taken together 
as denoting their being in fellowship with Christ, 
and then “of Him” assigns the cause of this 
fkct,—shows how they came to be in Christ. The 
latter construction is not contrary to usage, and 
at least is not more forced than to suppose the 
word “are” to be employed as a pregnant con¬ 
struction for * have sprung ’ or * been born,’ as 
Osiander does. We might compare with this 
Kph. it 8, “And that,” to wit , being saved, “not 
of yourselves,” which is the same as ‘ and ye are 
not saved of yourselves,’—stated in the positive 
form, ‘ye are saved of God,’ i. e. He is the author 
of your salvation. So here: He is the author 
of your being in Christ Jesus. This is sustained 
also by the “from God” (A it b deov) in the 
relative clause which evidently refers back to 
“ofHim” (ef avrov ) andimparts to the thought 
additional emphasis * by repetition. In relation 
to the truth conveyed see Jno. vi. 44, 87, 65. The 
preference accordingly is to be given to the sec¬ 
ond construction. In this way, on the one hand, 
we preserve the Pauline expression “to be in 
Christ,” and avoid one which never elsewhere 
ocean— Ik $eov el van “to be from God.” 
By this explanation we would be compelled to 
refer iv Kvpt<p: “in the Lord” (ver. 81), to God 
and not to Christ, contrary to Pauline usage. 
But this need present no difficulty, since these 


f* A question might then arise: why If wms not repeated 
tad instead we hare awb. See below]. 


words in ver. 81 are not Paul’s, but a citation 
from the Old Testament.— Who was made 
wisdom an to as from Qod, both righte¬ 
ousness and sanotifioation and redemp¬ 
tion.* —Here we have the rich treasure of bless¬ 
ings contained for us in Christ all laid open, re¬ 
vealing the largeness of our indebtedness to God, 
for what of real worth we have and are. “ From 
God” is not to be connected with “wisdom” as 
indicating the source whence it came, but with 
“was made” as showing the author of the act. 
(iyevfjdTi, a later Doric form for kyivtro y 
not passive). This is the order of thought pre¬ 
sented in the German [as well as in the English] 
version. The fact that Christ has been made to 
us “wisdom” depends on God; and not only 
“wisdom,” but also the other particulars speci¬ 
fied. Observe, too, he here passes over into the 
first person plural, “unto us,” including therein 
himself as he frequently does elsewhere when 
specially moved by a sense of his fellowship with 
his readers in the salvation of Christ. The po¬ 
sition of “wisdom,” coming in as it does before 
tjie words “unto us from God,” and thus sepa¬ 
rated from the remaining predicates, is not to be 
explained on the ground that “ wisdom ” is the 
leading thought to which the others are subordi¬ 
nated. Such a construction is neither called for 
by the re sal, which only serves to connect 
“righteousness” and “sanotifioation” a little 
more closely, nor by the nature of the concep¬ 
tions expressed by the other terms, which des¬ 
ignate rather coordinate aspects of the one great 
scheme of salvation entirely distinct from wis¬ 
dom, and therefore not capable of being included 
under it. Rather we may say that in consequence 
of the course of thought thus far pursued, the idea 
of “wisdom” pressed foremost upon his mind, 
and so came in where it did; or that be put the 
qualifying word common to the several members 
of the sentence right in among them as a word 
of connection (Osiander.) It is natural to look 
for some antithesis to what precedes in these 
four specifications, “wisdom,” etc. But it can 
only be called a mistake in Bengel when he at¬ 
tempts to find a contrast, as in “wisdom” to 
“the foolish things;” so also in “righteous¬ 
ness” to “the weak things,” in “sanctification” 
to “the base things,”, and in “redemption” to 
“the despised things.”f—When it is affirmed 


[* We hare here given the exact order of the Greek in or¬ 
der to render the exposition more intelligible.] 

[t We here insert the arguments in favor or the interpre¬ 
tation which Kling has simply set aside without rotating, 
and which seems worthy of consideration ns best fitted to 
dispose of some of the difficulties under which his view la¬ 
bors—and also as fraught with valuable suggestions. This 
other interpretation has in its favor, that it takes in the 
thought as i t flows upon the mind in the order of the words, 
“ who is made unto us a wisdom from God—both righteous¬ 
ness and sanctification and redoroptk n.” In a collocation 
of words so peculiar, it were natural to take the last three 
terms as an after thought exegetical of the main me— 
and such an addition was needed. Wisdom was what Paul 
had been disparaging throughout this section. But it was 
the wisdom ot man. Now he glories in Christ as having been 
made nnto us wisdom. It was necessary therefore to differ¬ 
ence this from what he bad been condemning. So he adds 
airo Btov —not if, as in the previous clause where he 
wishes to express the cause ot an act: bnt av6: from deno¬ 
ting derivation, showing whence this wisdom came. It is no 
objection to this that the article nj is not mentioned before 
a*6, since the omission is quite In Paul’* style. Eph. ill. 13. 
(See AIT.: also 15). Then to characterize this wisdom, to ex- 
i bibit its distinguishing peculiarities as practical and suited 
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that “ Christ was made to us wisdom,” by this we 
are to understand that in Him, in His person, the 
fulness of which was unfolded in His history, the 
mystery of the Divine plan of salvation has been 
disclosed, and with this an insight been afforded 
us into the dispensations and judgments of God, 
and we are enabled to recognize and lay hold 
upon that which shall conduct us to the goal of 
our noblest longings (comp. ii. 7 ff.; Col. i. 9 ff.; 
26 ff.; iii. 2; iii. 10; Phil. i. 9 ff.; Eph. v. 8 ff. 
etc.). As closely related ideas, “righeousness ” 
and “sanctification” are so joined as to form a 
distinct whole: StKaioaivy re Kai dyi - 
a a ft 6 q. The first reminds us of 2 Cor. v. 21— 
“ that we might be made the righteousness of 
God in him;” and of Jer. xxiii. 6—“ The Lord 
our righteousness;” and also of the saying of 
Christ himself in Matth. iii. 15, as well as of 
Acts xiii. 88; Is liii. 11; Gal. ii. 16, 17; Rom. 
i. 17; iii. 21 ff. In the language of Holy Writ 
righteousness denotes that conduct which com¬ 
ports with the law of God or the disposition 
suitable to it. This existed in Christ in absolute 
perfection; and it existed in Him as the second 
Adam (xv. 4, 7), the son of man, the head repre¬ 
senting the whole body, and in behalf of the en¬ 
tire sinful race, whose obligations to the law He 
had fulfilled by a life of perfect obedience, and 
whose debt to justice He has cancelled by sub- 
miting to the penalty threatened upon sin in a 
voluntary sacrifice of Himself even unto death, 
thereby complying with the behests of the Father 
and revealing His holy and compassionate love 
towards the fallen. In this way has He become 
righteousness for us, that we may be counted 
righteous before God and enter into the posses¬ 
sion of the rights and privileges which belong to 
this state of righteousness—that is, be adopted 
into the Divine family. This, regarded as an act 
of God, is expressed by the terms diKoiavv 
AiKaiuHjig: to justify, justification; and the par¬ 
don of sin, as the negative side of justifica¬ 
tion, includes also, for its corresponding positive 
side, God’s cordial acceptance of us as pleasing 
in His sight. But in this judicial portion of 
Christ’s redeeming work there lies also, at the 
same time, an element of moral ohange—of sanc¬ 
tification (d y i a c y 6 f), and the intimate connec¬ 
tion between these two things is expressed by the 
re xaL (“In this conjunction there is implied 
at once distinction and equality, an intimation 
of similarity, as though the one were consequent 
upon the other.” Osiander. In order that the 


for mail’s deepest deeds, instead of toing merely speculative, 
he subjoins the three great points it contemplated. And 
here is where wisdom of the Gospel fur surpasses that of sec¬ 
ular philosophy. It gives him in Christ pardon, holiness, 
triumphant deliverance from woo to glory. Here then we 
find 1, an adequate reason for the order of the words; 2, not 
a repetition but a distinct thought in dirb Btov, and so a rear 
son for the change of preposition: 8, not a digression from 
the main course of thought as must be supposed in the other 
interpretation, which Stanley admits, but a glorious consum¬ 
mation of it, displaying the Infinite superiority of the wisdom 
from God over all human wisdom; 4, an epexegesis quite in 
the manner of Paul. Rom. i. 12. Since writing the above I 
see that the view above given is adopted, though not argued 
out, by Butler in his sermons on our text. It is substan¬ 
tiated also by the Syriac, Vul., and Rheims versions. Nean- 
der’s testimony may be added: “In these*last three concep¬ 
tions (righteousness, sanctification and redemption), there 
are presented to us the practical contents of the wisdom 
(from God), by which it is distinguished from the wisdom 
of this world .*] 


relation to God, in which our justification places 
us, may be subjectively sustained, so that we 
may say “the judgment of God is according to 
truth,” there must be an inward connection be¬ 
tween the Head and the members who partici¬ 
pated in the righteousness of their Head. This 
connection is effected by the love of Christ 
awakening faith in us. This dove at once de¬ 
stroys in the subject of it all disposition to live 
for himself, as the moving spring of his exist¬ 
ence, all ambitious aspiring, and transports him 
into a state of mind that leads him to live and 
to become every thing in Christ alone. And 
this is faith, humble, earnest faith, that works in 
us repentance as its result. In this emancipa¬ 
tion of the individual from the thraldom of sel¬ 
fishness (an emancipation which is at the same 
time a deliverance from-every thing to which 
selfishness binds us, even the idols of flesh and 
sense, and the world), and in this union to Christ 
as the sole worthy and worth-giving Saviour, 
lies the germ of our “ sanctification.” By this 
wo understand becoming godly-minded—the 
consecration of our whole life in all its elements 
unto God—the offering up of self unto the Most 
High, so that all labor becomes a Divine service, 
the springs of which are joy in the Lord and the 
witness of the Spirit to our adoption and final 
salvation. This dytaay6{: holiness, may 
be regarded either as progressive— sanctifica¬ 
tion, or as a fixed quality— sanctity. The latter 
is the prevailing usage in the New Testament 
(Rom. vi. 19-22; 1 Thess. iv. 8, 4, 7; 1 Tim. ii. 
16; Heb. xii. 14 etc.). It is to be so taken here. 
In reference to the thing itself see Jno. xvii. 19, 
and the juxtaposition of “ye are justified” and 
“ye are sanctified” in 1 Cor. vi. 11. But while 
all are agreed as to the meaning of these forego¬ 
ing terms as a whole, it is not so in regard to 
the last one, “and redemption” (airohiiTptj- 
<y*?). Are we (with Meyer) to take this as de¬ 
noting the work of C hrist t hrough which our salva¬ 
tion is aohieved (as in Rom. iii. 24; Eph. i. 7), so 
that it is for us an object of faith? or (according 
to the Catholic expositors) as our final deliver¬ 
ance from death and all the evils and temptations 
of sin (as in Rom. viii. 28; Eph. i. 14), and so 
as an object of hope? The latter interpretation 
corresponds better with the position of the word, 
since it will hardly do, after having mentioned 
“ righteousness and sanctification,” to go back 
again to the negative idea of deliverance from 
guilt, which is already involved in the term 
righteousness. On the other hand, its position 
renders the addition of any explanatory term 
like that found in Rom. viii. 23; Eph. i. 14; iv. 
80, unnecessary. Comp, for a fuller development 
of the thought Rom. viii. 10, 11, and 21-24. 
—Here then is the final stage of our salvation a 
deliverance from the bondage of corruption unto 
the glorious liberty of the sons of God. That in 
this, as well as in the foregoing instances, Christ 
exhibits himself as the “power of God” victori¬ 
ous over the power of sin and its terrible eonse- 
quence, death, is a proximate thought, so that 
here again those two chief predicates, “ wisdom 
and power,” recur to view, only the second with 
greater prominence. But in the case of “ sanc¬ 
tification,” as well as of “redemption,” it is im¬ 
plied that Christ is in Himself what He has be- 
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come for us; that He in all His life and walk was 
entirely severed from ail fellowship with sin and 
wholly consecrated to God, i. e. holy, and as such 
was the principle of our sanctification; that He 
arose victorious from the grave and the whole 
realm of sin, and at once ascended up on high, 
exalted over all, and as such carries in Himself 
the power by which our redemption is to be 
achieved. fComp. xv. 26, 65; Eph. ii. 6). 

Ybr. 31. The final cause of the peculiar me¬ 
thod of God’s call and the plan of His salvation 
by the free gift of an all-sufficient Saviour.— 
In order that, according as it is written, 
he that boasteth, in the Lord let him 
boast. —Here is where the argument conducts 
us. There must be a boasting, a glorying; not, 
however, in oneself before God, but in God as 
the author of all our advantages and blessings. 
And this boasting is the expression of a lofty 
emotion of joy and confidence. If by the term 
“Lord” Christ were meant, it should be ex¬ 
plained as an exultation in His fellowship, in 
possessing a share in His salvation. But the re¬ 
lation to ver. 29 points rather to God, the origi¬ 
nal source of all salvation. And such an appli¬ 
cation would not militate against Paul’s usage, 
because, as has already been remarked, the pas¬ 
sage is a citation from the Old Testament (Jer. 
ix. 23). particular prominence being given to 
the chief thought by holding fast to the original 
form. Hence the anacoluthon, Zva— 
instead of Kauxarat. If anything were to be sup¬ 
plied it would be ybnjrau For a similar case see 
Kom. xv. 3. 

DOGMATICAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. God's thoughts and ways entirely unlike those 
of the natural man. —What is great and glorious 
in the sight of men, God sets at naught. What 
men slight as mean and contemptible, God prizes, 
or makes it precious. Man’s propensity is to 
exalt himself, and hold in honor whatever is the 
product of his own powers and bears the mark 
of mental or physical superiority, or can be 
used to personal advantage, or is of noble origin, 
while he treats all that is crude and powerless 
and Tulgar, just os if it hod no existence. God, 
on the other hand, in His work of redeeming vain 
man, especially at its very commencement, pro¬ 
ceeds on methods quite the reverse. Here we 
see the Son of the Highest, who is in the form of 
God, the Fulness of Divine life and wisdom and 
power, and, as the perfect image of the Father, 
is infinitely exalted above the most eminent of 
created beings, yeft, is the very substance and 
vital principle of all the excellence and power 
which these beings possess—we see Him empty¬ 
ing Himself of His glory, entering into a state 
of creaturely dependence, assuming the form of 
a servant, coming into association with a sinful 
race although Himself sinless, bearing in holy 
sympathy all their burdens and trials on His own 
heart, and sharing in their condemnation and 
suffering and death, even to the ignominious 
death of the cross. Thus, at the very start, did 
Divine Power and Wisdom and Holiness exhibit 
themselves as weakness, foolishness and sin; 
Life and Light, as death and darkness; Riches 
inexhaustible, as deepest poverty; the All in All, 


as nothing; Essential Being, as not being. Thus 
in His fundamental act did God confront and 
confound the vain conceit of men who aspired to 
resemble Him in power, wisdom and blessedness. 
And this initial procedure has shaped the whole 
method of salvation ordained in the Gospel. As 
the condition of pardon and acceptance God re¬ 
quires of men the absolute renunciation of their 
own wisdom, power and sufficiency, and a dispo¬ 
sition to ascribe all honor and glory unto God, 
who has thus manifested Himself to them in 
Christ, and to regard His workmanship in them 
as alone possessing worth. But since this re¬ 
quirement is exceedingly difficult for such as 
have distinction in this world, it happens that 
among the saved there are found not many wise, 
mighty and noble; but the Divine calling proves 
effectual rather in the sphere of the rude, the 
weak, the ignoble an{l the lowly, inasmuch as it 
is among these that the disposition to accept sal¬ 
vation exists in the highest degree or is most 
readily awakened. Thus it cometh to pass that 
while the wise and the noble and the mighty of 
earth are passed by and deemed unfit for hea¬ 
venly honors, the foolish are lifted up into the 
light of Divine wisdom, the weak are clothed 
with Divine power, the ignoble are invested with 
the highest nobility, those who are as if they 
were not, attain consideration as the only real 
personages, and by the contrast the pomp and 
pride of earth are put to shame. The reason of 
this is that there may be no boasting before God. 
To this there is the opposite. 

2. Unto God the Lord be all glory —He is 
the author of all benefits which come to us 
through Christ, and as He is the author so is 
He their final cause. Of Him and to Him are all 
things. 

And these benefits appertain to all the aspects 
and relations of man’s being and life as con¬ 
nected with God and His kingdom, viz. the in¬ 
tellectual, the legal, the moral and the physical. 
First , Wisdom. This in its highest form is the 
knowledge of God, and such a knowledge we 
have imparted in the revelation of His Gospel— 
a knowledge of His character, His works and 
ways, of the economy of His kingdom in its pre¬ 
paration, establishment, spread and final con¬ 
summation, by means of which the thoughtful 
spirit may be led to ohoose the way of life, and 
to advance from the first appropriation of salva¬ 
tion in faith on to its full fruition in glory. Of 
this wisdom Christ is made to us the substance 
and the illuminating principle. The second is 
Righteousness , i, e., restoration of fellowship with 
God by the satisfaction of all the law’s demand, 
and the cancelling of all obligations incurred, so 
that the sinner can on this ground, be accounted 
righteous in the sight of God, and be reinstated 
in his forfeited rights, and have free access to 
the Father as one of His family. This righte¬ 
ousness Christ has been made unto us by His 
having fulfilled all the claims of the law, both in 
doing and in suffering, both by yielding a per¬ 
fect obedience and by assuming the curse out of 
His free, infinite love, so that we, being found 
in Him, may be made partakers of His merits. 
The third, inseparably connected with the pre¬ 
ceding, is the Sanctification of human life in all its 
inward and outward movements so far as they 
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are determined by man’s own will. This is 
effected by the shedding abroad of the love of 
God in the heart through the indwelling Spirit, 
who, consequent upon the work of Christ, comes 
to appropriate to us His righteousness and to as¬ 
sure us of his pardoning grace. And when, not¬ 
withstanding all past sins, we become thoroughly 
conscious of this love to us, there is awakened in 
our souls a love in return which shows itself 
in perfect confidence and in entire devotion 
to God, and in the utter renunoiation of all sel¬ 
fish and worldly affections. And this is holiness. 
But this holiness perfects itself gradually, in the 
daily exercise of repentance and faith, and love 
more and more takes possession of the whole life 
to the complete regulation of all our faculties 
and relations, so far as they can be determined 
by it. And this Christ is made, unto us by vir¬ 
tue of His holiness passing over into our hearts 
through the Holy Ghost, whom He hath given 
unto us, and who transforms us into a likeness 
to His all-perfect character. Finally , Redemption. 
—This is the destruction of all our enemies, even 
to the last, which is death, so that not only is the 
spirit life because of righteousness, but God, who 
hath raised from the dead the Lord Jesus Christ, 
will quicken our mortal bodies through the Spirit 
that dwelleth in us. Thus is man, in respect to 
his entire organism, delivered from the bondage 
of corruption, and introduced into the glorious 
liberty of the children of God. And all this is 
done through the power and after the type of 
Christ, who, Himself victor over death, has be¬ 
come the principle of life eternal for all who be¬ 
lieve in Him. As they die with Him. so also will 
they reign with Him. In this that profound say¬ 
ing is fulfilled, that corporeity is the end of the 
ways of God; in other words, that the deliver¬ 
ance of our whole organization from the ban of 
death, and our introduction into the fulness and 
power of an indestructible life is the consumma¬ 
tion of God’s work of restoring fallen man; a 
work which was begun in his deliverance from the 
condemnation of sin. Short and good, Olearius: 
Christus est sapientia in verbo , quoad doclrinam , Jus- 
tibia in merito , quoad fidem ; sanclificatio in spiritu , 
quoad vitam ; redemptio in novissimo adventu, quoad 
salutem seternam. 

8. [The efficiency of faith in the matter of salva¬ 
tion .—This consists not in any virtue or meritori¬ 
ousness of the act itself but in the fulness of bles¬ 
sings contained in the Being whom it appropriates 
or to whom it unites us. It enlightens because 
it lets in the light of Christ’s wisdom; it justifies 
because it appropriates the righteousness of 
Christ; it sanctifies because it puts us into 
fellowship with Christ’s holy life, and it proves 
our victory over death and the grave by associa¬ 
ting us with Him who, as the Captain of our 
salvation, has proved himself the mighty con¬ 
queror. Thus while the wisdom and the power 
of this world are limited, by the weakness and 
imperfection of human faculties, faith proves its 
superiority over both by taking to itself the ful¬ 
ness of Him who filleth all in all.] 

4. (Christ cannot be divided in the benefits 
accruing from Him. We cannot have Him for 
our wisdom or for our righteousness without at 
the same time having Him for our sanctification 
and our redemption. The lack of any one of 


these benefits proves the absence of them all.— 
Christ is a perfect whole, and His work a perfect 
whole, and to be accepted at all He must be 
accepted as a whole.] 

6. [The surpassing excellence of God’s method 
of salvation is seen in the fact that he presents 
to us not a dead system of doctrines nor 
lifeless instrumentalities to be acquired and im¬ 
proved by us, but a living agency, a person, 
infinite, ever-present, ever-active, ail-wise, all- 
powerful, all-good, who acts upon us while w© 
act on Him, and saves us by an efficiency of his 
own.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

1. [ The method of preaching the Gospel must 
be adapted to the nature of the Divine calling .— 
1. As to the subjects thereof. The preaching 
should bo of such a kind, and be set forth in such 
a manner, as to reach the poor, the illiterate and 
the weak. One sign that the kingdom of God 
has come is that the poor have the Gospel 
preached unto them. As it was in the beginning 
so must it still be. God’s calling has not changed 
its nature. But in thus suiting the Gospel to 
the humble, we are not to set aside the noble and 
learned as though excluded from salvation. At 
the manger in Bethlehem the worship of the 
shepherds was followed by the worship of the 
wise men from the East; among the disciples 
there was a Joseph of Arimathea; the vacancy 
in the Apostleship made by the fall of Judas was 
filled by a Paul; among the converts at Corinth 
was Erastus the chamberlain and the wealthy 
Gaius. 2. As to the ends it has in view, viz: 
the humbling of man’s pride and the promoting 
of God’s glory.—The aim at such an end must 
be seen in the style and manner of the preacher 
himself and in the effects which he seeks to pro¬ 
duce. 8. As to its contents.—This must be 
Christ in all His fulness and in His manifold ad¬ 
aptations to the wants of the sinner; Christ Him¬ 
self, not a system of doctrines, nor a code of 
precepts, but the living person.] 

2. The reason why not many wise are called . 
1. Not because God puts contempt on human 
wisdom, on rank or fortune, or upon man’s natural 
faculties and powers, for these are His gifts and 
were designed for good, 2, but on account of 
men’s guilt. They abuse these gifts into an 
occasion for withdrawing themselves from the 
grace of God, and setting up for themselves to the 
darkening of their own understandings and the 
ruin of all their own interests through their 
weakness and insufficiency. Spbneb in Stabkb. 

8. Three classes of persons , the wise, the 
strong and the noble , are the special foes of God's 
kingdom, partly because they think that God’s 
grace detracts from their power and consequence, 
and partly because they imagine themselves to 
be already in a blessed condition (John ix. 89- 
41). Starke. 

4. The fact that a majority of its professors 
at first were of humble rank redounds to the honor 
of Christianity. From this it is seen: 1. That it 
esteems all men alike. 2. That it owes its rise 
and spread not to human might and art, but to 
God. 8. That it requires not learning but an 
honest heart that is anxious for its own salvation. 
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—A miserable hull often conceals a precious 
kernel. Heubner. 

5. The obligations which spring from these truths. 
—The poor and needy owe Christianity their 
profoundest gratitude for being so honored by 
it. [At the same time they must be careful not 
to arrogate any superiority in the sight of 
God over those who are above them in learning 
or birth or ability. Pride in ignorance and 
meanness is no less abominable in the sight of 
God than pride in greatness, wealth and learn¬ 
ing.] On the contrary, the rich and the noble 
have occasion to humble themselves. Christi¬ 
anity owes them nothing, and they should bo 
mindful of the danger of being beguiled 
from it. 

6. The proud and self-sufficient must be hum¬ 
bled. —The Saviour did not become the Son of 
David until the princely glory of David’s house 
had departed and his descendants had come to 
the saw-horse. This was to show that the lofti¬ 
ness of this world must be brought low, if it 
would enter the kingdom of God. [The heights 
of earthly promotion and glory lift us no whit 
nearer Heaven.—It is easier to step there from 
the lowly vale of humiliation and sorrow.] God’s 
kingdom is a cross-kingdom. Gossneb. 

7. Cheer for the lowly. —What the world rejects 
that God lifts up and transforms into a sanctuary. 
Art thou small and despicable in the sight of 
m?n, rejoice at it and consider that God looks 
down especially upon thee (Ps. cxiit 6-8 and 
cxxxviii. 6). 

8. Instruction for the high .—To God belongs all 
the glory. If then God is to display his power 
in thee and make something out of thee, thou 
must consent to become as nothing. Everything 
in Christianity turns upon this one quality of 
humility. The blessedness of the children of 
God is that they possess nothing, the glory of 
which does not belong to God. 

9. What incomparable riches in Christ! — Bo- 
lievest thou in Him ? Then thou possessest Him. 
Let earth’s trifles pass. Thou hast Christ, and 
with Him thou hast all things.—He is thine in 
all his offices.—As a Prophet, he is our wisdom; 
as High-Priest, he is our righteousness; as King, 
he is our sanctification; and in all three offices, 
he is our complete redemption. Hediegbr. 

10. J. Spencer. Ver. 21. The superiority of Chris¬ 
tianity over human science , on the subject of religion. 
I. Demonstrated as to a. a future state; b. Hu¬ 
man duty; c. The character of God; d. The par¬ 
don of the sinners. II. Application; a. Guard 
against a so-called philosophical style of reason¬ 
ing; b. Cling to the great distinctive doctrines 
of the Gospel; c . Prize the pure Gospel; d . 


Heedlessness of sinners, strange. J. Barrow. 
ver. 28. The doctrine of the Gospel—the doctrine 
of the cross. 1. As a suffering—in appearance 
criminal. 2. As most bitter and painful. 8. As 
most ignominious and shameful. 4. As agree¬ 
able and advantageous to the intents of the 
passion. 5. As completory of ancient significa¬ 
tions and predictions. 6. As apt to excite devo¬ 
tion, and enforce the practice of duty. H. 
Bushnell. ver. 23. The power of God in self- 
sacrifice. I. God is morally passible; apart of 
His glory is to be compassionate. II. This com¬ 
passion exhibited in Christ's passion on the cross. 
III. The power of it as seen in the effect it has 
to subdue enmity. It conquers evil by enduring 
evil.—C. H. Spurgeon. Vv. 23 and 24. Christ 
crucified. I. The Gospel rejected. II. The Gos¬ 
pel accepted. III. The Gospel admired. Ano¬ 
nymous. Vv. 26-29. The Christian calling. I. 
Its nature; a. Not many mighty, wise and noble; 
but b. The foolish, the weak, the base, are 
called. II. The reason: a. Not that God is un¬ 
willing that the great, and wise, and noble should 
be saved; but b. Because the foolish, the weak, 
the base, are more ready to feel their need and 
accept grace; and c. that the glory of God may 
be the more signalized. III. In its bearings; a . 
Shows us the perilous position of the mighty, 
and noble, and wise; they are in danger of being 
passed by and confounded; b. Teaches us not to 
disparage the foolish, the weak and the base; c. 
The foolish, the weak and the base are not to bo 
proud against the opposite class, as though any 
better in God’s sight; d. The true preparation 
for God’s kingdom is an entire emptying of self; 
e. The purport of the calling, the glory of God.— 
Jon. Edwards. Vv. 29-31. God glorified in man's 
dependence. I. This dependence absolute and 
universal; a. As they have all their good of God; 
a. of his grace; /?. of his power; b. As they have 
all through God; c. As they have all in God both 
their objective good and their subjective good. 

II. God is glorified in it. a. In that it affords 
greater occasion and obligation to take notice of 
and acknowledge God’s perfections and all-suffi¬ 
ciency; b. In that it is hereby demonstrated 
how great God’s glory is as compared with the 
creature’s. III. Use of the doctrine: a. It 
shows us God’s marvellous wisdom in the work 
of redemption; b. Those systems of doctrine, 
that are opposed to this absolute and universal 
dependence on God, do derogate from God's 
glory, and so thwart the design of the contrivance 
for our redemption; c. We learn the efficiency 
of faith; d. Our duty is to exalt God above, and 
ascribe to Him all the glory of redemption. A. 
Butler, ver. 80. Christ the source of all blessings. 


C. As Illustrated by the Apostle's Example. 

Chapter II. 1-6. 

1 And 1, brethren, when I came to you, came not with excellency of speech or of’ 

2 wisdom, declaring unto you the testimony 1 of God. For I determined not to know* 

3 any thing among you, save Jesus Christ, and him crucified. And I was with you in. 
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4 weakness, and in fear, and in much trembling. And my speech and my preaching t oa$ 
not with enticing words of man’s [ om . man’s*] wisdom,but in demonstration of the 

5 Spirit and of power: That your faith should not stand in the wisdom of men, but in 
the power of God. 


1 Yer. 1.—Instead of paprv/xor. others, according to good and ancient authorities f A.C. Cod. Sin. Syr.], read itvmtptor. 
Bnt it is more probable that this arose from a gloss suited to rer. 7, than that ^oprvptor could hare crept in here from i. 6; 
at the same time only a few authorities read paprvpto* row \purrov. 

* Yer. 2.—The received row eifceat re is not weii authenticated, and the order rt is confirmed by B. C. D. B. A. and 

many other decisire authorities. [Wordsworth says: “rt, which is emphatic, is rightly placed before cifeVat by B. C. D. 
K. and by Oriesbach, Schols., Loch., A If, Meyer. Indeed el&drcu rt (V ¥fur would hare been liable to an inconrenient inter¬ 
pretation: to know what is in you.”] 

* Ver. 4.—The receired a*Qp*wLv^ has the balance of authorities against it [and is omitted by Griesb , Schola. Lack., 
Tisch , Meyer.] Other rariationa in this rer. (tj.) vdsrtit for mfott, etc, can hardly be regarded aa any thing more than 
conjectures of an older or a later date. (See below.) 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

The connection.—Paul here affirms his own 
conduct to have been in strict accordance with 
the nature of the Divine calling. [His views 
were sustained by his practice and at the same 
time justified that practice.] “As the Lord 
chose no one among you on account of his wisdom, 
so I did not come to you with wisdom.”— Burger. 

Veb. 1. And I.— Kayo: “I also.” So God 
has dealt with you, and I have conformed to bis 
method. [Or: “I also, like all true Christian 
preachers. —de Witt*. Or: “I accordingly,” 
consistently with the revealed purpose of God just 
mentioned.”— Hodge.] The connection with the 
preceding paragraph is close and direct, though 
a remoter reference to i. 17, 23 is not thereby 
excluded.— on ooming to you, brethren, 
came not. —He has in view here his first long 
residence at Corinth, although a second shorter 
visit had been paid them just before writing this 
Epistle. The repetition “coming,” “I came,” 
is not foreign to classic usage, nor is it mere 
tautology. The former expresses the fact of his 
appearing among them for the occasion of which 
he was about to speak,] while the second with 
its qualifying adjuncts states the way and mode 
of his appearance. — with excellency of 
speeoh and of wisdom.— [“ As speech and 
wisdom (Myoc and oofia) are here distinguished, 
the former probably refers to the manner or 
form, and the latter to the matter of his preach¬ 
ing. It was neither as a rhetorician nor as a 
philosopher that he appeared before them.”— 
Hodge. In i. 17 what he disavowed was wis¬ 
dom of speech (otxpip 7u6yov), the emphasis being on 
“ wisdom.” Here, the two are distinguished as 
separate elements, and the idea of rhetoric is 
added to that of philosophy.] This clause some 
make the sole adjunct to “I came,” leaving the 
rest of the sentenoe distinct, as adducing the 
proof of his appearing as he did, q . d., 4 I came 
to you thus and so, inasmuch as I proclaimed,’ 
etc. [“ This mode is generally preferred not only 
because of the position of the words, bat also 
because of the sense.”— Hodge; and so Alford, 
Stanley and others.] But the whole clause is to 
be taken together, and the adjunct before us to 
be connected with— proclaiming to yon the 
testimony of God. —The sense is 4 I did not 
come preacirng with highly wrought eloquence 
and pliilo'-ophio subtilities.’ To take the present 
p irticiplc here in a future sense is neither neces¬ 
sity nor suitable, since he is here speaking not 


of intention bnt simply of his mode of conduct. 
The matter of his preaching is “the testimony 
of God.” This is essentially the same as “the 
testimony of Christ,” i. 6, and what was there 
said holds good also here. It is the testimony 
which God bears concerning Christ (1 Jno. v. 9), 
or the revelation of his plan of salvation which 
He makes out of His own consciousness, origin¬ 
ally through Christ, and then through the Apos¬ 
tles. This is what it is incumbent on the servant 
of God simply to proclaim. In this work there 
is no need of rhetorical ornament and philo¬ 
sophic art. The very object of the proclamation 
itself precludes the applicability of eloquence and 
wisdom. (Comp. Osi.) [“The Gospel is in its 
essence not a theory, or an abstraction, or a 
comment, or an image of the fancy, but it is 
history, and indeed, Divine history. The preach¬ 
ing of the Gospel is therefore a proclamation of 
the doings of God, and especially of that one 
great act of love, vix., the sending of His own 
Son to die for the sins of the world. This may 
become a matter for theory and science in the 
bosom of the Church after faith in it has become 
established, but even then it is only as a develop¬ 
ment from faith. Science can never beget faith. 
Faith comes only through the regenerating power 
of God’s Spirit, who reveals Himself efficiently 
and in the most direct manner through the pro¬ 
clamation of the Gospel story.” Olshausen.] 
Ver. 2. His conduct in the particular above- 
mentioned shown to be deliberate—the result of 
a settled purpose. For— confirmatory— I did 
not determine.—[The negative particle, by 
its position here, is more naturally connected 
with the main verb. So Alf., who interprets: 
“the only thing that I made it definitely my 
business to know, wasand Meyer says that the 
common connection of the “not” with “any 
thing” (r<), as in our E. V., is contrary to the 
phraseology. But Stanley translates: “I deter¬ 
mined to know nothing,” making owe ixptva like 
oi> trjfu. The difference of import is somewhat. 
In the one ease, Paul tells us how far his mind 
was made up, that his determination did not go 
beyond one point; in the other case, his deter* 
mination was a positive one, covering the whole 
ground and excluding from that all bat one 
thing.] Kplveiv with the inf.=fo conclude upon, 
resolved, decide, as in 2 Cor. ii. 1; 1 Rom. xiv. 
13.— to know any thing among you ex- 
oept Jesus Christ and him crucified—i. a 
to mingle any other sort of knowledge with the 
preaching of Christ. His one sole aim was to 
portray before their eyes this one person, and 
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that too in His deepest humiliation, as He had 
suffered for them the shameful death of the 
cross. [So far from seeking to conceal his ig¬ 
nominy, so offensive to the worldly spirit, he 
would make it prominent and glory in it .J Hence 
it was that he would not indulge in any rhetori¬ 
cal or dialectic arts, in any high-flown discourse 
or philosophic argumentation. In this way cer¬ 
tainly he might fail to attract the educated 
classes, so called, but he would be the better 
able to bring to light men’s actual religious needs 
and satisfaction. And this, with him, was the 
great point, for whioh he was willing to renounce 
every attainment in whioh he excelled, for he 
knew that those who wilfully neglected the reve¬ 
lation he brought oould be gained by no reason¬ 
ings from the light of nature. (See Bengel in 
loco.) [Furthermore, it must be observed, that 
it would be to mistake entirely the drift of the 
Apostle’s discourse, were we to take the name of 
Christ here, according to the fashion of many 
divines, as put by metonymy for the whole sys¬ 
tem of divinity, or for the doctrine of the Atone¬ 
ment. The purpose of Paul here is to avoid 
theorizing of all kinds, and to adhere rigidly to 
Christianity in its most concrete form as seen in 
the person and work of its founder. In his view, 
preaching was to act the part of a herald, to 
proclaim, not opinions, but the facts and messages 
as intrusted to him, and to let them speak for 
themselves. Hence we are here to take his lan¬ 
guage most literally. What he resolved on pro¬ 
claiming to the Corinthians was Christ in His 
person and work, as the living revelation of the 
Father, as the Truth and the Life, as the One 
in whom were hid all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge, as the source of all salvation 
and blessing, whom to believe in, love and serve 
was life eternal. His Gospel was not theory or 
science, but history, and the glory of this history 
is, to use the words of Olshausen, that “ it 
lives and repeats itself in the Church as a whole 
and in every member of the Church. It there¬ 
fore never grows old any more than God himself 
can become antiquated; and it maintains itself 
to this day in all that fulness of power which it 
manifested in the first establishment of the 
Chareh.”—“To know any thing.” There is a 
force in the use of the word “ know,” instead of 
“preach,” or “teach,” which is not to be over¬ 
looked. It shows that his determination covered 
not only the range of his words and acts but also 
of his thoughts. He meant that Christ should 
fiU his consciousness.]. 

Ybr. 8. “Describes the preacher, as the for¬ 
mer Terse did his theme.” Bengel.—And I 
was with you, eyevdprjv irpbc vpa f. This 
might be rendered: I came to you, as 2 Jno. 
xii. (according to the better reading). But Paul 
is here speaking not of his coming, but of his 
residence among them (ver. 4). In like manner 
ytvMai np6q occurs also in xvi. 10. (irpd^i be¬ 
fore, in pretence of, xvi. 6, 7; Gal. i. 18; Jno. 
i. 1.) How he was with them he proceeds to 
state in three substantives, a. in weakness. 
Since he is here speaking of his personal bearing, 
we are not to understand by this any physioal 
infirmity, such as weak organs, or feeble chest, 
or ungainliness of form Tas Stanley]; nor yet any 
sickness, or feebleness, bringing with it depres¬ 


sion of spirits [as EQckert and Stier], though this 
would be more plausible; and, least of all, any 
thing happening from without, like persecutions, 
and sufferings inflicted by others [as Chrysos¬ 
tom], which would be inconsistent with the use 
of the singular number. In view of the expres¬ 
sions of Paul himself (2 Cor. x. 1, 10; xii. 10; 
iv. 7-12) it were better to refer this to inward 
weakness, but not so much to any sense of defect 
in science aud education (so de Wette, Osi.), as 
to a feeling of utter inadequacy for the greatness 
of the work and for the resistance he would have 
to encounter (see Acts xviii. 9, ff.). [Bengel 
says: “opposed to power (ver. 4). We must not 
suppose that the Apostles were always in an 
agreeable frame of mind or quite free from per¬ 
turbations.] b. in fear and c. in great trem¬ 
bling. —Terms expressive of great timidity as 
contrasted with a bold and confident demeanor 
maintained by the overweening consciousness 
of his own abilities, “ such as appeared in the 
eyes of ancient Paganism to be the highest 
morality.” Neaxder. It has been justly ob¬ 
served that such anxiety, arising from a sense 
of insufficiency for the work on hand, is a marked 
characteristic of the most distinguished servants 
of God (see OsianderJ. The interpretation of 
Olshausen and others is less consistent with the 
idea expressed in the foregoing term (“in weak¬ 
ness.”) They understand Paul as intimating a 
modest fear lest he should corrupt the Divine 
truth with a mixture of human elements, and 
fail in the proper discharge of his duty. The 
sense of the phrase, “ in fear and trembling,” 
whioh is a proverbial one (Gen. ix. 2; Ex. xv. 
16; Is. xix. 16) is determined by the connection. 
Elsewhere, as in Eph. vi. 5; 2 Cor. vii. 15, it 
denotes: eollicita reverentia ; or, as Bengel: “A 
fear which abounds so as to effect even the body 
in its gestures and movements.” 

V*r. 4. Describes the mode of preaching. — 
And my speech and my preaching. —The 
“and” in ver. 8 and the “and” in ver. 4 are 
not so related as to be rendered: “As well I my¬ 
self—as also my speech.” But the first of these 
conjunctions simply joins ver. 3 to the preceding, 
aud the second, ver. 4 to ver. 8, putting the 
matters stated in harmonious connection. On 
account of the repetition of “my,” we are not 
at liberty to take the two words here as identi¬ 
cal, nor yet are they so related as to indicate the 
first the form and the second the substance of his 
preaching [so Stanley]. It were better to dis¬ 
tinguish them as denoting, the first (A<$yof), his 
private discourse, and the second (tdjpvypa), his 
public discourse [so Olsh., Ruck., and most 
others]; or, the first, discourse in general, and 
the second, discourse in particular, viz., the 
proclamation of the Gospel [so Hodge]. Less 
probable is the opinion of de Wette [adopted by 
Alf.], who takes the two words as designating 
the same thing but in distinct aspects; the for¬ 
mer his style and course of argument, the latter 
his announcement of Gospel facts and conviction 
of their certainty.*— was not. —The verb here 
has to be supplied; either tyhero for ver. 8, or 


• [Why de Wette’s view should be termed “lees probable,” 
when it is in perfect consistency with the use of the terms 
thus far, it is difficult to see.] 
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meaning: was not furnished with (Luke iv. 
32); or: did not consist in. The character of 
his speech and preaching i9 described, 1, nega¬ 
tively— not in the persuasive words of 
wisdom, ovk kv ireidoig ooQiaq Tubyoig. — [av&po- 
rivjjg: man's , is a gloss, inserted most probably 
through a failure to perceive that the word thus 
far has been used in a strict and single sense, 
and from the consequent opinion that it needed 
some qualification. “Wisdom” is, all through, 
“synonymous with philosophy.”] The adjective 
iretdoic has, from the earliest times, proved a 
stumbling block. It is found no where else in 
all Greek literature, though its use is warranted 
by analogous forms, os <f>sid6 from ipeidogai. But 
the explanation, which would take neidoiq as a 
substantive, in the sense of: persuasions , and 
put adipiag Tidyoig in apposition, is inadmissible, 
if only for this reason, that the plural of irei&o 
no where occurs. Hence have arisen manifold 
conjectures for changing the ordinary reading, 
none of which are well grounded, not even 
the suggestion so acutely maintained by Semler, 
Rincke, Fritzche, that the original read thus: 
quk kv iretdoi aofiac in fitting antithesis to kv 
anodetijei nvtvgarog, since it is decisive against this, 
that this reading no where appears alone without 
A 6yoiq or foyw. Even in the ordinary reading, 
“wisdom” may be regarded as expressing the 
main idea, inasmuch as ver. 5 demands this. 
irci&6g, otherwise nr&av6g [and as Meyer sug¬ 
gests, “probably a word in common, oral use.”] 
=convincing , winning , enticing , comp, nt&avo- 
yByia, Col. ii. 4. [ Corinthia verba y pro exquisitis , 

et magnopere elaboratis et ad ostenlationem nitidis. 
Wetstein ad loc.~\ 2, positively — but in de¬ 
monstration of the Spirit and of power.— 
“Demonstration” stands in strong contrast with 
“ persuasive words,” since the word is often used 
elsewhere also to denote strong, cogent proof in 
opposition to winning speech. The way in 
which it is to be taken here, depends upon the 
manner in which we construe the associated 
genatives. These express either the object of 
the demonstration or its subject. In the former 
case the phrase would mean the practical exhi¬ 
bition of the spirit, as the source of spiritual 
life, renewing, enlightening and sanctifying, and 
of the power which resides in this spirit and 
which it imparts to man. In the latter case, the 
Spirit must be regarded as dwelling in the 
Apostle himself, and working through him, dis¬ 
playing His power in the facts he proclaimed, by 
rendering them effective to salvation. What 
ability he had to convince and convert would 
thus be ascribed to the living energy of the 
Spirit whose minister he was. In this way, as 
Neander says, “ the demonstration furnished by 
the Spirit would be in contrast with that pre¬ 
sented through words, and the demonstration of 
power with that of logical argumentation. It is 
the testimony of the Spirit which alone Paul 
admits as valid.” This interpretation is to be 
preferred, since in the antithetic clause “ wis¬ 
dom ” is to be regarded as the subject or source 
whence the persuasive words originate, or which 
begets and presents them. Hardly deserving of 
more than mention are expositions like that 
which takes “Spirit and power ” as equivalent 
to: powerful spirit, or which explains the “de¬ 


monstration of the Spirit” to consist in the proof 
afforded by prophecies, and that “of power” in 
the miracles Paul wrought (Origen and Grotius). 
Even were prophecy and miracle to be thought of 
in this connection still they could not by any 
means have been exclusively intended. In any 
case, the reference must primarily have been to 
that moral power from above which ever accom¬ 
panied the preaching of the Apostle, and which 
acted upon the hearts and consciences of his 
hearers, awakening, agitating and quickening 
them to a new life. In all this there was a de¬ 
monstration of a higher sort, more influential for 
faith than the strongest arguments of philosophy. 

Veb. 6 . Expressive of ultimate intent both of 
God in sending Him to preach as He did, and of 
Himself acting in compliance with it,— that 
your faith should not stand in the wis¬ 
dom of men, but in the power of Qod.— 
The end of preaching is faith in Christ But if 
this faith was grounded upon human wisdom 
and its arguments and persuasions, which were 
only a superficial assent, then would the founda¬ 
tion be loose. It could remain only until assailed 
by strong arguments of a contrary sort. But if, 
on the other hand, faith rested upon a Divine 
demonstration, which while it convinced, con¬ 
verted also, and so took possession of the whole 
man, it was then fixed and immovable, and could 
victoriously withstand all the assaults of human 
power and art. 

[“Longinus alludes to the abrupt and unsys¬ 
tematic style on which the Apostle prides himself. 
‘Paul of Tarsus was the first who maintained 
positive assertion without elaborate proof.’ ”— 
Stanley]. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The nature of faith in Christ .—It is a trust¬ 
ful surrender of soul to Him; a conviction con¬ 
cerning Him, which involves at the same time a 
union with His person, even as He is offered unto 
us for our salvation—hence, with Him as “tlio 
crucified.” It is a reception of Him in such a 
way that He dwells in us and we in Him. But 
this pre-supposes a renunciation of all self- 
confidence, and of all trust in any thing crea- 
turely and human, whether it be in the line of 
action, or permission, or of suffering, as avail- 
able before God for working out or earning sal¬ 
vation, or for establishing and restoring our fel¬ 
lowship with God. It is an act which can proceed 
only from a mind renewed and strengthened by 
the might of Divine love, since God’s Spirit and 
power are operative in it, showing and convincing 
the sinner on the one band of his own guilt and 
insufficiency for himself, and on the other hand 
of the holy and compassionate love of God, His 
saving righteousness and His almighty grace In 
Christ; and this, too, in a way to take down all 
boasting, and beget an implicit reliance upon God 
alone. 

2. The sole means to produce faith .—This is & 
style of preaching which presents the great facts 
of redemption directly to the heart in their sim¬ 
ple Divine energy, without the accessories of 
human science and art. In such preaching, 
God's Spirit and power can bear testimony, and 
glorify Christ, and bring to man’s consciousness 
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tin greatness, and holiness, and wisdom, and 
glory of His redeeming love in such a manner as 
10 qualify the heart for an exercise of faith. 
Wheresoever, on the contrary, human rhetoric 
with its artifices, and human philosophy with its 
speculations, are mingled np with Gospel truth, 
there offered some obstruction is to the operation 
of the Divine power; there some purely human 
influence, such as the charm of style or of fine 
reasoning,it maybe, supersedes the Divine in¬ 
fluence, and we fail of being drawn into the 
sphere of the truth itself, “as it is in Jesus;” 
there human selfishness and pride still have free 
e^ope. As the result, we have instead of a firm 
and lasting faith, only a feeble, sickly opinion , 
which is ever ready to yield to counter-influences, 
or to changed humors, or to new systems of 
thought; which does not carry in itself the life 
of man in Christ, or of Christ in man; which is 
not heavenly, but earthly, not deeply rooted, but 
superficial, and ever ready to vanish away. 

3. The mood and attitude of the Christian preacher. 
He who clearly perceives what faith is, and what 
is requisite for it, and what depends on it; who 
sees what barriers of every kind, especially of 
fiilse culture and foolish pride, oppose themselves 
to it; who understands how the pure and artless 
preaching of Christ alone has power to awaken 
faith, and yet what prejudices there are against 
such preaching, and how little it is acceptable to 
men, especially to the highly educated classes, 
ani to those who either practise or tolerate the 
grosser or more refined forms of wickedness, 
and how the whole life and being of a man strives 
against the truth which seeks to slay their sel¬ 
fishness and their sensuality,—a person who 
comprehends all this as he ought, will recognize 
and feel it to be a task transcending all human 
ability, and too difficult for him in the imperfec¬ 
tion of his spiritual life, to go abroad into the 
world, especially into the circle of the refined and 
learned, as a simple preacher of Christ crucified, 
and there maintain his stand. The persons he 
there meets, seek their satisfaction in art, and 
science, and learning; they take delight in lux¬ 
ary and sensual enjoyment; and the knowledge 
of this fact abates confidence, takes away boast¬ 
ing, begets timidity, awakens anxiety, yea bows 
a man to the very dust with a sense of his own 
weakness. But for this very reason does he be¬ 
come all the more suitable an instrument for 
Christ. The more emptied he is of self, the more 
can God impart to him of His spirit and power, 
and work in him and through him, the more will 
he be disposed to cherish a holy courage and 
confidence in God. With “the foolishness of 
preaching ” he will be ready to encounter a world 
fall of obstacles, and find himself strong enough 
to overthrow all its bulwarks, while he will feel 
ashamed to resort to secular arts for gaining an 
entrance for himself. And the earnest endeavor 
of every one, through whom God achieves exploits, 
is to become just snch a simple instrument of the 
Spirit in subduing the hearts of men through the 
word of truth, and winning them to Christ. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

[1. Paul the pattern of an Evangelical preacher. 
On entering Corinth Paul was confronting his 


severest task. He had just left Athens, where, 
notwithstanding his brilliant audience and great 
speech on Mars Hill, lie had met with compara¬ 
tively small success. We read of no Church hav¬ 
ing been founded there. And now he is to offer 
the Gospel in a city that presented in many re¬ 
spects far greater obstacles than Athens did. In 
addition to the pride of philosophy there was to 
be encountered here a degree of luxury and vice 
no where else to be found. And if there was 
failure at Athens, how much more the likelihood 
of failure at Corinth ? It is in view of these dis¬ 
couragements, that ihe picture which the Apostle 
has given us of himself obtains its peculiar inte¬ 
rest. The main features of it are 1. His inward 
feelings. He is not bold, defiant, self-assured, 
as an earthly warrior pushing up to an assault. 
On the oontrary, he is much cast down, conscious 
of weakness, full of fear. To the outward sight, 
there is every thing against him. But while the 
flesh trembles, the spirit has courage to go on, 
being trustful in God. 2. His determination as 
to the course to be pursued, a. He will not cater 
to the tastes of the Corinthians, and think to win 
them by gratifying these. Fine oratory and 
subtle philosophy, however capable of these, ho 
lays aside. They are not the means for winning 
faith, for saving souls, b. He will simply pro¬ 
claim the testimony of God, holding up Christ in 
all nis glory, and in all His shame, as the only 
means which God hath appointed to make man 
wise and holy, believing that however much this 
might scandalize the natural heart, it was the 
demonstration of God’s spirit and power which 
would alone prove mighty for the overthrow of 
Satan, and the setting up of God’s kingdom. 3. 
His aim. The faith he might awaken should rest 
in nothing he might say or do of himself, but 
solely in the exhibition which God should make 
of Himself through the Son whom He had set 
forth, and whom Paul was intent on holding up 
before the minds of men even to the utter hiding 
of himself from view], 

2. Heubner:— The Christian must first unlearn 
in order to learn. To preach Christ the Cruci¬ 
fied is to put Him and His atoning work at the 
top, to set all truth in connection with these, and 
to derive all good from these (ver. 2). Self-dif¬ 
fidence in a preacher helps more than self-confi¬ 
dence. It is a great thing to stand in place of 
God and proclaim His word in presence of an¬ 
gels and men (ver. 3). Christianity is sufficient 
for itself and needs no adventitious aids. No 
preacher should so far humble himself as to seek 
these, nor should the people expect them. What 
is the demonstration of the Spirit and of power ? 
(ver. 4). It is the conviction of sin and of the 
need of a Saviour, which the Spirit works in the 
heart through the Gospel. This is something 
which no man can effect of himself. Hence what 
the preacher has preeminently to strive for, is 
that the Spirit may operate through his w’ord; 
and the hearers, that they may experience this 
heavenly power. In order that the preacher 
may make “demonstration of the Spirit,” he 
must have the Spirit. A faith which rests upon 
regard for a philosopher is 1, impure—a man’s 
name is put for Christ’s; 2, unsafe and fickle— 
human systems crowd each other out; 3, inope¬ 
rative—the Spirit of God is not its source; 4, not 
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genuine—science lias no faith-begetting power. 
Therefore a Christian’s faith should not rest upon 
scholastic wisdom, but on the power of God re¬ 
newing the heart. What a person has experi¬ 
enced within cannot be argued out. 

Hedinger: —Christ Crucified the preacher’s 
Alpha and Omega. Away with finery and feath¬ 
ers ! Let the Spirit of God speak in thee. He 
knows howto hit the heart (ver. 2). Those con¬ 
ductors to salvation who have been proved in 
the furnace of affliction are the best approved. 
To the mariner on a wild sea, experience is 
every thing. To have only studied maps at 
school will prove of little account (ver. 3). 

Gossner: —The death of Christ must be recog¬ 
nized and credited. This is what captivates the 
heart, and kindles the fire that burns. Faith in 
the Son of God is the greatest miracle of grace. 
It is a great consolation that here and there one 
soul that hears us is made to experience the 
power of Christ’s blood for the forgiveness of 
sins. He who preaches Christ crucified must 
himself be ready for a crucifixion. Paul trem¬ 
bled while preaching that which blessed the 
world. Many false teachers, who betray the 
world and lull it into a death sleep, speak with 
bold front and without sense of danger. 

Rieger :—It is a question whether ministers 
do not try too much to conceal their weakness 


and fear, and are not too assiduous in filling up 
the gaps and pauses with artificial efforts; 
whether they do not shrink too much from the 
criticism of the world, when it insists so strenu¬ 
ously upon calmness, fluency and ease in a 
speaker. But where there is life, there will be 
fluctuations. Living growth has to break through 
obstructions. 

[Chalmers: —A minister has no ground to 
hope for fruit from his exertions until in himself 
he has no hope; until he has learned to put no 
faith in the point and energy of his sentences— 
until he feel that a man may be mighty to com¬ 
pel the attention, and mighty to regale the ima¬ 
gination, and mighty to silence the gainsayers, 
and yet not mighty to the pulling down of strong¬ 
holds]. 

[Tholuck. Vers. 1-5. Paul a type of the true 
preacher. I. Contents of his sermon, ver. 2. II. 
Tone of the preacher. Theremin, ver. 2. The 
knowledge of Christ the crucified. It includes & 
threefold knowledge. I. What man is. II. What 
God is. III. What man should be. Chalmers. 
vers. 4, 6. The necessity of the Spirit to give effect 
to the preaching of the Gospel. I. Success of the 
teacher dependent on God in the ordinary 
branches of learning. II. The specialty in the 
work of the Christian teacher.] 


III.—THE GOSPEL, WHICH ABJURES HUMAN WISDOM, HAS NEVERTHELESS A 

WISDOM OF ITS OWN. 


Chapter II. 6-16. 


6 Howbeit we speak wisdom among them that are perfect: yet not the wisdom [a wis- 

7 dom not] of this world, nor of the princes of this world, that come to naught: But we 
speak the wisdom of God [God’s wisdom] 1 in a mystery, even the hidden wisdom, 

8 which God ordained before the world unto our glory; Which none of the princes of 
this world knew: for had they known it, they would not have crucified the Lord of 

9 glory. But as it is written, Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered 
into the heart of man, the things which* God hath prepared for them that love him. 

10 But God hath revealed them unto us* by his 4 Spirit: for the Spirit searcheth all things, 

11 yea, the deep things of God. For what man knoweth (o7dev) the things of a man, 
save the spirit of man which is in him? even so the things of God knoweth [cywuxsy]* 

12 no man, but the Spirit of God. Now we have received, not the spirit of the world, 
but the Spirit which is of God; that we might know the things that are freely given 

13 to us of God. Which things also we speak, not in the words which man’s wisdom 
teacheth, hut which the Holy Ghost [the Spirit]* teacheth; comparing spiritual things 

14 with spiritual. But the natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God: for 
they are foolishness unto him: neither can he know them , because they are spiritually 

15 discerned [judged of]. But he that is spiritual judgeth 7 [of] all things 8 , yet he him- 

16 self is judged of [by] no man. For who hath known the mind of the Lord, that he 
may instruct him? But we have the mind of Christ*. 


i Ver. 7.—[0«oC co4>iav, bo In-all the beet authorities, A. B. 0. D. E. F. Cod. Sin., instead of co+lavOeo$. The emphasis 
being on 0«ov. Then tv fivcrrrjpiu come together, forming one complex idee.] 

* Ver. 9 .—a Is better than oca [the former, a* it is found in A. B. C., Meyer, 8tanley end Lech, prefer. Bnt the Text. 
Bee. i« supported by D. R. F. 0. Coa. Sin. end is edhered to by Words, end Alf.] 

» Ver. 10.—{The proper order, supported by all the beet authorities, is tiii.lv M arrtnakv^xv 5 0to*. The emphasis Is op the 
first words. M To us, however, hath God revealed them.”] 
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* Yer. 10.—Many good aatboritiei omit aGroS: hi*. The omission is more explicable on the ground of what follows (rfc 
yip wv€v(ia) than the omission of avroG. [Yet it is omitted by A. B. G. Cod. Sin., doubted by Alf., rejected by Stanley.] 

* Yer. 11.—Instead of ol&*y. So the best MSS. and editions. [" There is a difference between the two words oUtv and 
fy*MC«r.” The former simply means “knoweth;” the Utter u to know by acquisition.” Words. Yet we hare in ill. 2d 

<n ^‘*Ver. 13.— iytoo, holy. Is not well attested. A Gloss. [Omitted by A. B. G. D 1 . F. G. Cod. Sin. and rejected by Words, 
Alt, Meyer.] 

t Yer. 16 .—pAv after aeeucptrcc is not original: has been inserted on account of the W in the following cUuse [yet it is 
found in B. D 3 . B. J. God. Sin., and is retained by Words., De Wette.J 

* Yer. 15.— ra before vavraia well supported. The omission is probably to be explained from the feet that some thought 
it necessary to take vima as accusative masc. in antithesis to owerfa. (Some have it wdrrav.) [Td is not found in B. D*. 
X. J. Cod. Sin.] 

* Lach. instead of xpotov reads *vp*oG. This is neither paramountly supported nor internally probable. [So also 
Stanley; but Meyer, Alf., Words, sustained by A. G. God. Sin, adhere to the received text. Meyer regards it as a mechan¬ 
ical repetition of sovr kv/mov above.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

[In this section we have the other side of the 
matter under discussion. In view of Paul's re¬ 
pudiation of “ wisdom," it might be inferred by 
the Corinthians that Christianity was a narrow, 
partial, one-sided religion, suited only to one 
particular portion of human nature; that while 
it professed to be the friend of true piety and 
sound morals, it was at the same time a foe to 
science and free thought; yea, that it stood in 
entire antagonism to that which both universal 
opinion and the declarations of the Old Testa¬ 
ment esteemed “ more precious than rubies," and 
was the ally of ignorance and barbarism. Such 
inferences it was important to obviate for the 
credit of Christianity, and in the interest of 
truth. Hence the Apostle goes on to state that 
the Gospel, which ignored human wisdom, and 
in some of its aspects carried the appearance of 
folly, did not abjure all pretense to wisdom, nor 
put contempt on the human intellect. He shows 
furthermore that while he deemed it expedient 
to confine himself when with the Corinthians to 
simple preaching, there was a sermonising which 
went beyond this, and before fit audience could 
expatiate largely on the deep things of God]. 

Vkk. 6. Wisdom however we do speak. 
—[The S £ here as is in the E. V. is to be taken 
as strongly antithetic]. 2 '.otpiav —the higher 

religious wisdom of Christianity. By this we 
are to understand not what merely concerns the 
form of discourse, such as an inspired way of 
speaking; nor yet what concerns its subject mat¬ 
ter, such as the future relations and events of the 
Kingdom of the Messiah, to which the immediate 
oontext is said to point. (Meyer). The correct 
view has been given by Osiander, and Bengcl 
Bays: “Wisdom here denotes not all Christian 
doctrine, but its sublime and secret principles 
{capita tublimia el arcana )he also puts "kaleiv, 
to tpeak , in antithesis with KTjpvooeiv, to preach , 
making the former to mean private instruction 
and the latter public speaking. But his inter¬ 
pretation of the word “wisdom" is too atomistic, 
and of the word “speak" too restricted. There 
is no reference here to any system of secret doc¬ 
trine. [What he does mean will be more fully 
considered hereafter, when all the characteris¬ 
tics given of it have been surveyed]. But traces 
of this true wisdom are to be seen in several of 
Paul's Epistles, especially in those to the Romans, 
Ephesians and Colossians, also in 1 Cor. xv. Its 
foundation is Christ (i. 30; comp. Col. ii. 8).— 
among them that are perfect, hv roig re - 
—the audience for this wisdom. The “per¬ 
fect" stand opposed to the beginners, “ the babes 


in Christ" (iii. i.), and are identical with “the 
spiritual." He means that what he had not been 
able to deliver to the Corinthians in the imma¬ 
turity of their Christian life, because they could 
not as yet apprehend it, he did announce among 
those of riper Christian experience. Thus we 
see that wisdom is the same as that which he 
calls “meat" (iii. 2) as contrasted with “milk." 
The same antithesis appears in xiv. 20; Eph. 
iv. 13 ff.; Heb. v. 11-14. To the Corinthians, 
as they were, he could only communicate what 
was suited to their yet weak powers of appre¬ 
hension, viz., the great facts of redemption, with 
their immediate practical consequences, with 
their christological presuppositions anl their 
theological foundations. And this was done in 
the simple form of preaching, or of bare state¬ 
ment that the things were so, or had been so, or 
would be so as declared, accompanied by Scrip¬ 
ture proofs, such as are found in the book of 
Acts, and with applications to the inner and 
outward life of the hearers. But where, on the 
other hand, a greater maturity of Christian life 
and a capacity for the deeper comprehension of 
truth existed, there he was able to set all this 
forth in their fundamental proofs and in their 
intimate connections. There he was able to un¬ 
fold the whole Divine economy in accordance 
with its eternal principles and its progress 
through time and its fixed laws and in relation 
to its final consummation, so that that which 
Grecian wisdom was in search of within its own 
sphere was actually attained in a way that was 
incomparably higher and Divine, and better 
fitted to satisfy the deepest needs of a thought¬ 
ful spirit. 

The interpretation we have here given, which 
would seem to be decisively confirmed by what 
follows, is opposed by another on the ground, 
1, that it is one entirely foreign to the Apostle, 
sinoe he nowhere in his Epistle contemplated 
“ the perfect" as his readers (but how of Phil, 
iii. 15: Let us therefore as many as be perfect, 
etc ) ? 2, that it is in contradiction with ver. 2, 
(where, however, he is only speaking of the first 
proclamation of the Gospel); and the sense given 
is this: that the Bimple, scandalizing doctrine 
of Christ crucified contains in itself the pro- 
foundest wisdom, encloses a Divine mystery 
which is intelligible only to the perfect. But 
this explanation, which is conveyed also in 
Luther’s translation, 1, has no sure grammatical 
support, since the preposition h carries the idea 
of “ in the judgment of," only when the persons 
are mentioned, who appear to decide a case by 
their own opinions (comp. Passow Worterbuch, 
I. 2, p. 910), and especially in connection with 
such verbs as denote to be and to appear; 2, it 
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does not correspond with usage elsewhere to un¬ 
derstand “the perfect’* to mean true Christians 
who seek true wisdom in Christ, or as Calvin 
does: “those who possess a sound and unbiased 
judgment.”—[The view just given is in the main 
that which is advocated by Calvin, Olsh. and 
Hodge, who in favor of it argues, “I. that those 
who regarded Paul’B doctrine as foolishness were 
not the babes in Christ, but the unrenewed, 
“the wise of this world;” consequently those 
to whom it was wisdom were not advanced Chris¬ 
tians, but believers as such. Throughout the 
whole context the opposition is between “the 
called,” or converted, and the unconverted, and 
not between one class of believers and another 
class. 2. If “ the perfect” here means advanced 
Christians, as distinguished from babes in Christ, 
then the wisdom which Paul preached was not 
the Gospel as such, but its higher doctrines. 
But this cannot be, because it is the doctrine of 
the cross, of Christ crucified, which he declares 
to be the power of God and the wisdom of God, 
i. 24. And the description given in the follow¬ 
ing part of this chapter of tbe wisdom here in¬ 
tended, refers not to the higher doctrine of the 
Gospel, but to the Gospel itself. The contrast 
is between the wisdom of the world and the wis¬ 
dom of God, and not between the rudimental and 
the higher doctrines of the Gospel. Besides, 
what are these higher doctrines which Paul 
preached only to the 61ite of the Church? No 
one knows. Some say one thing and some an¬ 
other. But there are no higher doctrines than 
those taught in this Epistle and in those to the 
Romans and Ephesians, all addressed to the 
mass of the people. The New Testament makes 
no distinction between (tt/ot/c and yvuavq) higher 
and lower doctrines. It does indeed speak of a 
distinction between milk and strong meat, but 
that is a distinction, not between kinds of doc¬ 
trine, but between one mode of instruction and 
another. In catechisms -designed for children 
the Church pours out all the treasures of her 
knowledge, but in the form of milk, t. e., in a 
form adapted to the weakest capacities. For all 
these reasons, we conclude that by “ the perfect” 
the Apostle means the competent, the people of 
God as distinguished from the men of the world; 
and by wisdom, not any higher doctrines, but 
the simple Gospel, which is the wisdom of God 
os distinguished from the wisdom of men.’* The 
argument is not convincing. It seems obvious on 
the very face of his exposition, that the Apostle 
is here making a distinction between that simple 
“preaching” of Gospel facts which he had been 
adhering to among the Corinthians, and what he 
calls “ wisdom” which he had thus far held in 
reserve at Corinth by reason of the incapacity 
of the converts there to apprehend it. And 
surely the distinction is one which is practically 
observed by all preachers. There is a Christi¬ 
anity embodied in facts which a child may learn 
and profit by; and there is a philosophy of 
Christianity, a system of doctrine, a theology, 
which is dispensed only to those of mature intel¬ 
lect and experience. And so far from admitting 
the custom of tbe Church in teaching children 
the Assembly’s Catechism, which surely cannot 
be called “milk,” as a valid argument in sup¬ 
port cf the exposition, it may be a question 


whether the custom itself does not fall under 
condemnation through the Apostle’s argument. 
The contrast is indeed between the wisdom of 
the world and the wisdom of God; but there is 
also another contrast indicated by the “how¬ 
ever” with which the verse is introduced—a con¬ 
trast between tcfjpvypa and ao^/'a, preaching and 
wisdom]. Accordingly we hold to the first ex¬ 
position as the only one well established: “In 
order to obviate all misapprehension of his lan¬ 
guage, Paul here assert b that the Gospel does 
include in itself the true wisdom. It is alto¬ 
gether foreign to his intent to set up an opposi¬ 
tion here between reason and revelation. On 
the contrary he here distinctly expresses the 
validity of a demand for a science that is to be 
unfolded -out of Christianity; a science which 
must be the sole, true and all-satisfying science.” 
Neander.— bnt A wisdom not of this world. 
—He here distinguishes that profounder develop¬ 
ment of the fulness of Christian truth designated 
as “ wisdom ” from all that which passes for 
such in the world without. It was not anything 
which sprang up in the natural progress of the 
race, either before or apart from Christ. The 
tU as in Rom. iii. 22. “Like the German aber y it 
is used in particular when something is annexed 
in illustration as the complement of a sentence. 
That by “this world,” he does not mean sim¬ 
ply the great mass of mankind, the commonality 
only, but has in mind especially its leaders as 
those to whom this Christian wisdom was utterly 
foreign, is shown in the added words— nor of 
the princes of this world. —Does he mean 
by this the demons mentioned in Eph. vi. 12, as 
KoofWKpaTopacl Hardly. ’Apxwv with this sense 
appears only in the Sing. John xii. 81; Eph. ii. 
2. And in any case these are not intended in 
ver. 8. According to Bengel the expression em¬ 
braces the leaders both of the Jews and of the 
Greeks. Not simply influential, learned men, 
philosophers; also not merely the members of 
the Jewish Sanhedrim, but all those of high sta¬ 
tion in general, the multitude of those who bear 
sway either by their authority or by tbe respect 
which they command. These are described as 
persons who come to naught.—That is, they 
are bereft of all authority and consideration in 
the kingdom of God, in the world to come. He 
is not speaking here of their being overcome by 
the higher wisdom and power of Christianity, 
but of the utter destruction of their importance 
as leaders in that higher economy, at the insti¬ 
tution of which everything which springs out of 
this lower order of things is done away, however 
respectable it may appear. 

Vbr. 7. Now comes the positive part of the 
description, which is introduced by an emphatic 
repetition.— But we speak God's wisdom, 
t. a wisdom which He has, and which He has 
imparted to us.— in a mystery.—It is doubtful 
with what this should be connected. Certainly 
not with the following participle, “hidden,'* 
which would be hardly grammatical and also 
tautological, but rather either with “we speak ’* 
or with “wisdom.” The first is to be preferred, 
because in connecting it with “ wisdom ” the 
article in the Greek should be put before it for 
the Rake of distinctness; and then the sense 
would be: we speak the wisdom of God as a 
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mystery, t. e., as “something which does not 
proceed from the human understanding, but from 
the Divine revelation.”—N kandbu. Or “hand¬ 
ling it as a mystery.”— Meyer. Not however in 
the sense of any esoteric communications anala- 
gous to the Grecian mysteries to which neither 
here nor yet in the expression “perfect” (= 
initiated) is any allusion to be sought. But does 
not the explanatory participle following, viz., 
“the hidden,” which certainly relates to wisdom, 
require ns to connect the words “in a mystery ” 
with “wisdom?” The artiole after the anarthrous 
oof iav is neither necessary nor admissible if we 
translate it: “a wisdom consisting in mystery ” 
[although, as Meyer says, “its omission would 
be at the cost of perspicuity.” Paul would, in that 
case, have expressed himself ambiguously which 
he might easily have avoided by the use of the 
artiole.” But, it may be asked, whether it is 
not quite in the Apostle’s style to put nouns in 
relation through a preposition in this way? Is 
not the ooftav & fivarffp^ exactly analogous with 
oo+ta arrb deov in i. 80. What is meant by “speak¬ 
ing a thing in a mystery,” we cannot compre¬ 
hend, unless it is speaking it secretly or in a 
dark and obscure manner. Such must be the 
meaning of the term when made to qualify a 
verb. But certainly this was not what Paul 
intended to say, nor is it in accordance with the 
use of the term in the N. T. Here “mystery” 
denotes not a quality or condition of obscurity 
but a fact or truth which is made known by re¬ 
velation. Hence it would exactly express the 
very thing in which Paul’s mission consisted, 
and instead of being connected with “speak” 
seems to us most naturally associated by the 
preposition “in” with “wisdom.” This view 
would seem to follow from Kling’s definition of 
the word “mystery.”] This in the N. T., and 
especially in Paul’s phraseology, denotes some¬ 
thing unknown to man—shut out from his com¬ 
prehension, and which is made known only 
through Divine revelation. It is used in parti¬ 
cular of the Divine purpose of redemption, es¬ 
pecially in respect to the participation of the 
Gentiles in the salvation wrought by Christ (Eph. 
iii. 3 ff.; Col. i. 26 ff.) of the final restoration 
of Israel (Rom. xi. 24), and of the physical change 
which is to take place at the resurrection (l Cor. 
xv. 51).— the hidden means either that which 
was concealed or is concealed. It is the first, 
when a statement is added of the thing having 
been made known as in Rom. xvi. 25; Eph. iii. 
9; CoL i. 26. But it is the second, when it is 
meant, that the thing in question is withdrawn 
from human knowledge. In our passage, where 
the fact of concealment is first enlarged upon 
(ver. 8), and then afterwards a revelation to the 
elect of God is spoken of in contrast with a con¬ 
cealment from others, the latter meaning is to 
be preferred.— which God ordained. —This 
expression shows still more conclusively that 
“ wisdom ” is to be understood in an objective 
sense, not of the knowledge of the enlightened 
and of the doctrine flowing from it as such, but 
of its subject matter, that which elsewhere is 
called “a mystery;” the Divine plan of salvation 
itself^ in reference to the wisdom revealed therein; 
or we may say, the work of redemption including 
in itself its chief end and the sure means of ac¬ 


complishing it.— before the ages. —He here 
goes back to the original ground of this redemp¬ 
tive scheme in the eternal purpose of God formed 
before the world was (comp. Rom. viii. 29 ff; 
and Eph. i. 5). The supplying of “to make 
known,” or “to reveal,” for the purpose of filling 
out a supposed elipsis, is not necessary. On the 
expression, “ before the ages,” compare the simi¬ 
lar expressions in (Rom. xvi. 25; Eph. i. 4; iii. 
9, 10; CoL i. 26; 2 Tim. i. 9). “God deter¬ 
mined on redemption before creation, t. *., al¬ 
ready at the very foundation of creation there 
existed a Divine purpose to establish a kingdom 
of God in the world and therefore He made it.” 
Neandkr. — unto our glory. —From the eternal 
ground of salvation he here turns to its final end, 
which also stretches forward into eternity. The 
glory he here speaks of is not the glory of the 
Church of the New Testament as compared with 
the Old, but as everywhere with Paul, when dis¬ 
coursing of believers, it denotes their full resto¬ 
ration to the Divine image. It is the state of 
redemption completed, wherein the spiritual life 
shines out in the effulgence of an incorruptible 
state. (Comp. Rom. v. 2; viii. 18, 21; ix. 23; 
Col. i. 27; iii. 4; I Thes. ii. 12; 2 Tim. ii. 10.) 
What is said in 2 Cor. iii. 18 does not justify us 
in including here that inward glorifying of the 
soul which is involved in our regeneration, and 
which takes place in this life. If, with Meyer, 
we interpret the wisdom of God to mean “ His 
spiritual philosophy which He has revealed to 
His ministers,” then we must understand this 
clause thus: whioh God has fore-ordained so 
that it should redound to our glory. This glory, 
which stands in contrast with the utter evanish- 
ment of this world s princes, is supposed by some 
to be that destined to be revealed at the coming 
of Christ in which Christians are to be partakers 
through that Divine wisdom. But is this thought 
Pauline ? It may be doubtful. Unquestionably, 
however, this thought is, that God’s eternal pur¬ 
pose, whioh comprises His plan of salvation, or 
in other words His wisdom, which proposes sal¬ 
vation for its object and devises the best means 
for its accomplishment, has for its final end our 
glorification. (Com. Rom. viii. 29 ff.) 

Ver. 8. Shows more fully how thoroughly 
hidden this wisdom was— which none of the 
princes of this world (or age) knew.— 
[The relative “which ” is taken by Billroth and 
Stanley and others to refer to “glory.” “That 
whioh belonged to eternity and was before the 
ages, was not likely to be known to those who 
lived in time or in this age,” and this is still fur¬ 
ther justified by supposing an allusion to this in 
the expression “Lord of glory.”] But we are 
neither compelled nor justified in adopting this 
construction. The main thought of the passage 
is “God’s wisdom,” and it is to this that the 
relatives refer both in this and in the previous 
verse. What the Apostle here brings to view is 
the concealment in which God’s wisdom was 
kept, by showing how entirely it remained un¬ 
known and unsuspected by even the leaders of 
this world, who were deemed persons of keen 
insight and took the management of affairs, and 
the argument for this was,— they would not 
otherwise have crucified the Lord of 
glory. —For it was through Him that this Divine 
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wisdom, which devised the plan of salvation and 
aimed at the glorification of believers, was made 
known and carried out. And this, it were fair 
to suppose, they would not have done could they 
have seen the fulness of Divine wisdom and 
power which shone in him and which was flowing 
out upon others. “ Paul here contemplates those 
who directly took part in the crucifixion as the 
representatives of that worldly spirit which was 
exhibited in the Greek philosophy. They acted 
in the name and in the entire spirit of the ancient 
world.”—N eaudbr. “ The Lord of glory.”—So 
also in Jas. ii. 1. This expression is not to be 
taken as equivalent to glorious Lord,' but, as in 
the analogous expressions, “Father of glory” 
(Eph. i. 171; “The God of glory” fAots vii. 2), 
“The Lord is the possessor of glory.” The 
genitive case used here in the Greek is the geni¬ 
tive of possession. “ Lord of glory ” is a title of 
Divinity. It means possessor of Divine excel¬ 
lence. “ Who is the King of glory ? The Lord 
of hosts, he is the King of glory” (Ps. xxiv. 10; 
Acts vii. 2; Jas. ii. 1; Eph. i. 17). The person 
crucified, therefore, was a Divine person. Hence 
the deed was evidence of inconceivable blindness 
and wickedness. It was one that could only 
have been done through ignorance. “And now, 
brethren,” said the Apostle Peter to the Jews, 
“I wot that through ignorance ye did it, as 
did also your rulers,” Acts iii. 17. The fact, 
that the princes of this world were so blind as 
not to see that Christ was the Lord of glory, 
Paul oites as proof of their ignorance of the wis¬ 
dom of God. Had they known the one, they 
would have known the other. This passage 
illustrates a very important principle or usage 
of Scripture. We see that the person of Christ 
may be designated from his Divine nature, when 
what is affirmed of Him is true only of his human 
nature. The Lord of glory was crucified; the 
Son of God was born of a woman; He who was 
equal with God humbled Himself to be obedient 
unto death. In like manner we speak of the 
birth or death of a man without meaning that 
the soul is born or dies, and the Scriptures speak 
of the birth and death of the Son of God without 
meaning that the Divine nature is subject to 
these changes. It is also plain that to predicate 
ignorance, subjection, suffering, death, or any 
other limitation of the Son of God, is no more 
inconsistent with the Divinity of the person so 
designated, than to predicate birth and death of 
a man is inconsistent with the immateriality and 
immortality of the human soul. Whatever is 
true either of the soul or body may be predicated 
of a man as a person, and whatever is true of 
either the Divine or human nature of Christ may 
be predicated of Christ as a person. We need 
not hesitate therefore to say with Paul, the Lord 
of glory was cruoified; or even in accordance 
with the received text in Acts xx. 28, “God 
purchased the Church with His blood.” The 
person who died was truly God, although the 
Divine nature no more died than the soul of man 
does when the breath leaves his body.”— Hodge]. 

Vbr. 9. Confirmatory citation.— But, as it 
has been written, what things eye hath 
not seen, and ear hath not heard, and 
into the heart of man have not entered, 
what things God hath prepared for them 


that love Him.” —[We have here given & literal 
translation of this passage as nearly as possible 
in the order of the Greek text]. The first point 
to be considered here is the connection both logi¬ 
cal and grammatical. This has been attempted 
in various ways. One is, by supplying a supposed 
ellipsis after “ but,” either by inserting the words 
“ it has happened,” so as to make it read, “ but 
it has happened as is written ” (Ben gel); in 
which cose a demonstrative clause would have been 
required after the relative clause; or by inserting 
“we speak,” taken from ver. 7. It would be 
more correct, however, without supplying any 
thing, to go back directly to ver. 7, and connect 
there, and to find in ver. 9 an expansion and 
enhancement of what is said in ver. 8. “ which 

none of the princes knew,” so that aXAd instead 
of being translated “but” might be rendered 
“yea, rather.” [This rendering is adopted by 
Stanley]. The reading would then be, “we 
speak God's wisdom, whioh none of the princes 
knew, yea, whioh no eye hath seen.” In this case 
the clause, “ for if they had known they would 
not have crucified, etc.” would be taken as a sort 
of parenthesis, in order to facilitate the connec¬ 
tion with what precedes. We would then connect 
ver. 10, “but God hath revealed them to us” di¬ 
rectly with the previons words, “what things 
he hath prepared,” inserting only a comma after 
“him.” In this case, only, the repetition of the 
name “God” would appear strange, and would 
have to be regarded as done for the sake of em¬ 
phasis. If this does not suit, then we may either 
assume an anaooluthon, so that in this break the 
sentence would seem to lose itself in mystery and 
distance inaudible (so de Wette and Osi.), or we 
may find the sentence completed in ver. 10, the 
proper antecedent being introduced with dr, but, 
as in ch. i. 23, to signify the antithesis there to 
ver. 8. It would then read “but what eye hath 
not seen, etc.;” these, “on the contrary, God 
hath revealed to us” (so Meyer and Alford) — 
Since the last mentioned mode of connection 
seems forced, and the reason assigned for the 
anacoluthon is not very clear, we prefer to assume 
a climax as above stated, introduced by “yea, 
rather,” without joining ver. 10 directly to the 
preceding clause. [Hodge prefers the anacolu¬ 
thon, and very justly says, in reference to this 
citation and to that in chap. i. ver. 81, “in 
quoting the Old Testament the Apostle frequently 
cites the words as they staud, without so modi¬ 
fying them as to make them grammatically cohere 
with the context”].—There is yet another diffi¬ 
culty to be considered. Whence is the citation 
taken ? Since no passage in the Old Testament 
is found exactly corresponding to it, the patris- 
tio expositors supposed that the words were 
taken, either from some Old Testament Scrip¬ 
ture now entirely lost, or from some apocryphal 
prophecy; and Z. Cbrys. asserts that he had read 
these words in the apocalypse of Esaias. Gro- 
tius, however, supposes that they were taken 
from the writings of the Rabbis who had pre¬ 
served them out of an old tradition. But in op¬ 
position to these opinions it must be regarded as 
settled that Paul uses the formula “ as it is writ¬ 
ten” only in introducing oitations from the Old 
Testament. Accordingly Meyer has adopted the 
solution that Paul quoted an apocryphal passage 
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under the idea that the words were in the Old 
Testament. But before we resort to any such 
explanation, it is to be seen whether the dissimi¬ 
larity between our passage and the Old Testa¬ 
ment texts in question is so great, as to prevent 
us from supposing that he quoted freely here, as 
he has also done elsewhere, and as other New 
Testament writers have also occasionally done. 
Certainly Paul could hardly have had in mind 
Isa. lii. 15. “ For that which hath not been told 
them should they see, and that which they had 
not heard, should they considernor yet lxv. 
17; “ For behold I oreate new heavens, and a 
new earth, and the former should not bo remem¬ 
bered nor come into mind,” unless perhaps 
the last clause, in the ring of the expression. 
But he may have had in mind Isa. lxiv. 4, ac¬ 
cording to the original text: “For since the 
world have men not heard, nor perceived, nor 
hath an eye seen, 0 God, besides Thee; he will 
do it for him who waits upon Him”* — here 
there is a transition from the second person to 
the third, as is frequently the case in prophetic 
diction — since the formula, •« as it is written,” 
admits of a free quotation, and Paul is not always 
precise in adhering to the words (i. 19, 31; xiv. 
21; Rom. ix. 38). We therefore unhesitatingly 
acoord with Osiander in maintaining a reference 
here to Isa. lxiv. 4. The sense common to both 
passages is, that God has prepared for His people 
who wait for Him, things far exceeding all human 
experince or observation, iirl KapSiav dvaftaivecv 

Heb. Ut to come upon the heart , 

to become a matter of experience and thought .—In 
the word, “prepare” we have the carrying out 
of the “fore-ordination” mentioned in ver. 7.— 
But what does the ApoBtle mean by “the things 
prepared?” Meyer says the salvation of the 
Messianic kingdom (comp. Matth. xxv. 84.) Very 
well, but not simply in its future glories. What 
is intended is the whole work of redemption in 
all its essential particulars, from the foundation 
laid for it in Christ, on unto its final consumma¬ 
tion. They are the benefits never before known 
or imagined, and far transcending all concep¬ 
tion and surmise which are contained in God’s 
revelation, and the glory aimed at and procured 
by it. “ They are the gracious gifts and disclosures 
of blessedness, an insight into which, and an en¬ 
joyment of which are afforded us even here in 
faith, whose full fruition is reserved for a higher 
world.” Osiandbr. That deliverance from exile 
to which the passage in Isaiah primarily refers, 

[* The margin of the H. V. renders the last part of this 
▼•rse, “ neither hath seen a Ood besides Thee, that doeth 
80 for him, etc.” This version is given by Bwald, de Wette, 
•w! Lowth. It is found also in the lxx. Lather's version, 
following the Vulgate, gives it as in the English text. Un¬ 
questionably the former are correct In putting “God ” in the 
accusative case. It is also noteworthy that the clause “ nor 
perceived by the ear,” is not in the lxx., and Lowth thinks 
either that this passage has been corrupted by the Jews, or 
that Paul quotes from some apocryhal book, either “ The 
ascension or Jfc&ias,” or “ The Apocalypse of Ellas,” in both 
of which the passage is found as cited by Paul. It will be 
•een, likewise, that this danse is omitted by Paul, and that 
ns has inserted another phrase instead—** Neither have en¬ 
tered into the heart of man;” cal «rl xapdfav aidpurov ova 
wv^V. and tht*e words are so similar to ov ht4K9ji 
***** cat tjjv aopjta* Jband in the lxx. Is. lxv. 17, that one 
•sn hardly avoid the belief that the two passages were 
blended together In the Apostle's mind, and were freely 
quoted to salt his case.] 


is in truth only a faint image of that which is to 
be considered as the literal fulfilment of all such 
expression (comp, also Matth. xiii. 17). 

Vers. 10-12. The revelation of this wisdom 
and its means.— But to us God hath revealed 
them through HU Spirit.— “To us,” that is, 
Paul himseli and his fellow-Apostles; for of 
Christians in general he is not speaking. See 
vers. 6 and 16—also iii. 1. [So Hodge; Stan¬ 
ley, however, says “believers generally, but with 
a special reference to himself”]. The communi¬ 
cation here is not of an external, but of an in¬ 
ternal sort. (Comp, the expression, “ to reveal in 
me,” Gal. i. 16). This is clear also from the 
agency employed. This agency is the Spirit, 
who executes God’s purposes of redemption and 
is the means of enlightening them in the know¬ 
ledge of their nature. He does this work so far 
as He is “freely given of God.” ver. 12. The 
possibility of this revelation by the Spirit is 
shown in the following words— for the Spirit 
searcheth all things, yea, the deep things 
of God. —“The Spirit” here is evidently, by 
reason of the connection, the SAine as “His Spi¬ 
rit” in the previous clause. Only there He is 
introduced as proceeding outwards and working 
ad extra, but here and in what follows as immi¬ 
nent or existing within the Godhead. An analo¬ 
gous expression occurs respecting the Son of 
God in Jno. i. 18, where the phrase “ who is in 
the bosom of the Father ” corresponds with “the 
Spirit searcheth all things,” etc.; and the word 
“declare” with “hath revealed by His Spirit.” 
The ability to make known the thoughts of God 
unto the Apostles is here grounded upon the 
knowledge the Spirit has of these things in their 
inmost source and profoundest depths. This is 
expressed by kpewpv: lit. to explore , to search 
through and through; but here, and wherever else 
it is used of Divine knowledge, it denotes the 
result of that exploring, i. e. a complete and 
thorough knowledge (comp, cxxxix. 1; Rom. viii. 
27 =zKapSioyv6(rnK of Acts i. 24; xv. 8 and Rev. 
ii. 28. Chrys. dKpiftjfc yvumc Kardfapfuc.) Bd&ij 
&eov: inmost recesses of God, the otherwise un- 
explorable depths where His thoughts and voli¬ 
tions have free play, the hidden mystery of His 
personality which correspond to those mysteries 
of His kingdom and of all His works and ways 
which the Spirit reveals. The image is drawn 
from the sea, whose depths are supposed to be 
unfathomable and bottomless. (Ps. xxxvL 7; 
xcii. 6; Job. xi. 8). Meyer says: “The entire 
abounding fulness which God has in Himself, 
every thing which goes to make up His being, 
His attributes, thoughts, plans, decrees.” (Not 
the latter exclusively). See also the phrase 
“ depths of Satan,” Rev. ii. 24. That such must 
be the office of the Spirit, and of Him alone, is 
now illustrated by an analogy.— Ver. 11. For 
who of men knoweth the things of a man, 
save the spirit of man which is in him ? 
Even so the things of God no one know¬ 
eth save the Spirit of God. —The logic is 
this: “The Spirit and only He can know the 
depths of God. For as the spirit of man whioh 
is in him can alone know what is of him, so only 
the Spirit of God can know what is of God.” 
The Apostle puts the first member of the com¬ 
parison in the form of a question. . “Who of men 
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knoweth, etc.?” Here the gen., av&p6ircn>, of 
men , is not superfluous. The ignorance here 
implied is not an absolute one, inasmuch as God 
is to be excepted from it (Osi.); or, we may say, 
it carries a prominent emphasis: “ no man knows 
what is of man ” (Meyer)—r a t o v avd p 6iro v, 
not fta&q: “the things of a man” in general; 
not his “ depths.” According to the context, the 
things alluded to must be limited to those of his 
inner life, his secret thoughts and purposes. 
The “spirit” of man is the breath of God in 
him, “the candle of the Lord searching all the 
inward parts of his belly” (Prov. xx. 27), the 
inner eye or light (Matth. vi. 23), that whereby 
he becomes evident to himself, recognizes his 
own distinct individuality, is conscious of him¬ 
self, and of his thoughts and acts as belonging 
to himself, the Divine image in man, the princi¬ 
ple of his personality. (See Delitzsch, Bibl. 
Psychologic , S. llGff.; Beck, Bibl. Seelenlehre , S. 
947). By the words “which is in him,” the 
spirit, as the principle of self-consciousness, is 
distinguished from the spirit in others, as the 
principle of objective knowledge. A like addi¬ 
tional qualification to “the Spirit of God ” would 
be out of place, either because God is absolutely 
one, or because His Spirit is also dispensed to 
others, as seen in the next verse: “which is from 
God” (Meyer). DeWettesays: “Paul conceives 
of the Spirit not as being in God, as though He 
were the principle of God’s Belf-consciousness; 
but he very wisely says merely “the Spirit of 
God” in order that he might thus hold the way 
open for saying afterwards “the Spirit from 
God.” The substance of the comparison is this: 
as the knowledge of the inward man is possible 
only through self-consciousness, so is the know¬ 
ledge of God possible only through the conscious¬ 
ness of God obtained by means of the Holy Spi¬ 
rit De Wette, however, overlooks an important 
element in the Apostle’s course of thought, in 
that the Apostle makes the immanent beholding 
of the depths of God on the part of the Spirit the 
ground of his function as a revealer. But the 
Spirit of God (in accordance with the analogy 
of the human spirit which is derived from Him 
and is his image) is the principle of the Divine 
self-knowledge, the ground of God’s life as a 
self-conscious existence—that whereby God is 
personal life, is the One who is eternally and ab¬ 
solutely cognizant of Himself in all His thoughts, 
volitions and decrees, in His doing and working, 
—the One who is revealed unto Himself and then 
reveals Him abroad to others—the One who sees 
through Himself and also shines through the 
human spirit and so qualifies it for looking into 
the work of God. [“ The analogies of Scripture, 
however, are not to be pressed beyond the 
point they are intended to illustrate. The point 
here is the knowledge of the Spirit. He knows 
what is in God as we know what is in ourselves. 
It is not to be inferred from this that the Spirit 
of God bears in other points the same relation to 
God that our spirits do to us.” Hodge.] Having 
thus shown the ability of the Spirit to reveal the 
things of God, he reaffirms and corroborates the 
declaration of ver. 10.— Now we have re¬ 
ceived, not the spirit of the world, but the 
Spirit which is from God. —The expression 
is antithetic. But what are we to understand by 


“ the spirit of the world ?” Certainly not any 
mental peculiarity; as most imagine, (Beza: in- 
genium humanum, [Barnes and others]: doctrine 
humana; [de Wette and Stanley: spirit of hu¬ 
man wisdom; Hodge: a paraphrase for human 
reason]), since the thing contrasted with it 
cannot be explained in this manner. Neither can 
it be construed ironically, as denoting an utter 
want of that which is spiritual, or that show of 
spirit which the world calls spirit (see Osi.), nor 
yet as the finite spirit, in so far as it sets up 
independently for itself (Billroth). But it means 
that principle which controls the world in its 
thought and volition, and which is elsewhere 
termed “the prince of this world (Jno. xii. 31); 
also “the god of this world” (comp. Eph. ii. 2; 
vi. 11 ff.; 1 Jno. iv. 3; v. 19). Meyer says: 
“The diabolic spirit under whose control the 
world is held, and which profane humanity pos¬ 
sesses.” Osiander discovers in it “a demonio 
element, blending in with, however, and mani¬ 
festing itself in connection with splendid natural 
powers —a principle of selfish curiosity which 
excites and stimulates the mental faculties to 
knowledge, but does not overcome their weak¬ 
ness, and which, while alienated from God, ever 
remains involved, not merely in weakness and 
ignorance, but also in perverseness and error.”— 
but —Inasmuch as ho is treating no more of 
operations imminent in the Godhead, but of acts 
of external revelation, the subject in contrast is 
denominated—the Spirit which is from God. 
—“He brings to view the spirit as having been 
already bestowed.” Neander. This spirit, coming 
as it does from God, and the bestowment of which 
conditions the knowledge of Divine things, and 
which belongs only to the children of God (comp. 
Rom. v. 6; viii. 9 ff.; 14 ff; Jno. xv. 26), is to 
be entirely distinguished from the “spirit of 
man ” which belongs to us as men, and makes us 
akin to God (Acts xvii. 29), and which consti¬ 
tutes our personality (ver. 11), and which is the 
immediate orgAn of the Spirit of God, needing, 
however to be renewed, and, because of its weak¬ 
ness, requiring to be strengthened. (Eph. iv. 
28; Rom. vii. 22 ff.; 1 Thcss. v. 28; comp. 
Matth. ii. 15, 16). The object of the bestowment 
of the Spirit is— that we might know the 
things which are freely given to us by 
God. —These things are the same as those 
spoken of in ver. 9 as having been “ prepared ” 
for us (comp. i. 80; Rom. viii. 24; vi. 28; Eph. 
ii. 8, 9). t& < <rd £ p ra, (from xapifcadoi, as 
Rom. viii. 32)=gifts of free grace. By these are 
meant the blessings of God’s kingdom which 
Christians already possess in faith and hope, but 
which they will enjoy in full perfection when the 
kingdom of God has been set up in glory. [Hodge 
very singularly says: “not so. The connection 
is with ver. 10, and the subject is the wisdom of 
God, the Gospel as distinguished from the wis¬ 
dom of this world.” But what are the topics of 
this Gospel but the spiritual blessings here seen 
and known in part, but afterwards to be known 
as we also are known ? A distinction here is 
untenable]. The persons to whom they are given 
(fyulv) are Christians generally, as must appear 
from the very nature of the case [and the know¬ 
ledge they obtain is “the assurance of confi¬ 
dence.” Calvin. Those who receive the Spirit 
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not only have a clear apprehension of the bless¬ 
ings God hath provided, but discern them as 
“ freely given unto them.” This must be so, as 
knowledge in the Scriptures is one with expe¬ 
rience. There is no real perception without 
possession]. 

Vbr. 13. Having indicated the source of Gos¬ 
pel-wisdom, Paul prooeeds to Bhow how he pro¬ 
claimed it, taking up the thought of ver. 4.— 
Which things we also speak. —That the 
speaki-ng here is directly connected with the fact 
of having received of the spirit from the purpose 
of knowing and declaring, and proceeds from it, 
and is of a sort corresponding to the nature of 
the objects received, is shown by word, Kal: 
“also.” How he spake is exhibited antitheti¬ 
cally.— Not in words taught of human 
wisdom, ovk kv SidaKroif av # pun tvij g 
aoftag X6yoig .—The Gen. here is governed not 
by teyoif but by SidaKrci^. (Comp. didaKTol deov, 
taught of God, Jno. vi. 45). [Most of the older 
English versions and Calvin construe the other 
way. Wiclif: not in wise wordes of mannes 
wisdom. Tyndale: not in the connyuge wordes 
of mannes wysdome. Rheims: not in learned 
wordes of humane wisedom. Cranmer and Ge¬ 
neva translate very nearly as the authorized 
version]. He means not in an artificial style of 
discourse, fashioned after the rules of scholastic 
rhetoric and dialetics, but in those taught of 
Spirit. — II rr v/iaroc without the article as in 
ver. 4, because it is to be taken qualitatively as 
denoting a principle higher than that of human 
wisdom. We are not here to suppose that any 
actual dictation of the language is intended, but 
only an operation of the Spirit upon the mind, 
“which strongly pervades and controls even the 
speech and modes of exhibition;” in short a 
simple discourse which proceeds directly from a 
heart possessed by the Spirit of God. [Hodge 
says: “This is verbal inspiration, or the doc¬ 
trine that the writers of the Scriptures were con¬ 
trolled by the Spirit of God in the choice of the 
words which they employed in communicating 
divine truth. This has been stigmatized as the 
mechanical theory of inspiration. It is ob¬ 
jected to this, that it leaves the diversity of 
style which marks the different portions of the 
Bible, unaccounted for. But if God can control 
the thoughts of a man without making him a 
machine, why not also his language?—rendering 
every writer infallible in the use of his charac¬ 
teristic style? If the language of the Bible be 
not inspired, then we have the truth communi¬ 
cated through the discoloring and distorting 
medium of human imperfection. Paul’s direct 
assertion is that the words he used were taught 
by the Holy Ghost.” Wordsworth adds: “ Here 
is a sufficient reply to the assertions of those who 
allege that the inspiration vouchsafed to St. Paul 
was limited to a general perception of divine 
truth and that he was left himself without divine 
guidance as to the form in which that truth was 
to be expressed. A caution also is thus supplied 
against the notion that there are verbal inaccura- 
ties, and blemishes, and defects in St. Paul’s re¬ 
presentations of the supernatural truths which he 
was commissioned to deliver. Comp. Hooker, 
IL viii. 6, and Senn. v. 4; also Routh, Rele- 
quim Sacrse, Yoi. V. pp. 836-341 ”]. This is 


clear from the explanatory clause [which we 
render— Combining spiritual things with 
spiritual.] —nvevpariKoic TTvevuariKa ovyupivovreg. 
The interpretation of this depends on the expla¬ 
nation we give to ovynpivovreq. This signifies 
originally, to combine together with judicious selec¬ 
tion , then to unite in general , to join , the opposite 
of AtaKpivetv; with this then comes the idea to 
hold together , ». e. % by way of comparison (2 Cor. 
x. 12), [this is the meaning adopted in tho E. 
V.]; out of this there follows the idea of mea¬ 
suring, estimating according to something; and 
then of interpreting or expounding , as it is used in 
Gen. xl. 8 and Dan. v. 12 in reference to dreams, 
in which cases the signification to judge must be 
referred back to the idea of holding together the 
various elements of the process so as to get a 
proper view of them. At any rate there is 
nothing in these last passages to justify our 
taking the word in the text to mean unquali¬ 
fiedly to explain [as Stanley does] whether we 
take KvevpartKoic as Masculine [rendering 
as Bengel, Riickert, Stanley: “to spiritual men”] 
(which is by no means required by the ver. 14, 
since a new paragraph opens there), or as Neu¬ 
ter; rendering it “by spiritual things,” mean¬ 
ing thereby cither the Old Testament types used 
to explain the New Testament (as Chrysostom 
and others), or the testimonies of the Prophets, 
which, being inspired by the Spirit, are the fit 
illustrations of the things which Christ has re¬ 
vealed by His Spirit (as Grotius and others), 
both which ideas are remote from the connec¬ 
tion, or “with spiritual words” (as Eisner and 
others). [Wordsworth interprets , this clause 
comprehensively. “Blending spiritual things 
with spiritual,” t. e., not adulterating them with 
foreign admixtures (2 Cor. ii. 17; 1 Pet. ii. 2) 
also “combining.” for the purpose of comparing 
and explaining, e.g., the things of the New Testa¬ 
ment by the Old Testament, or one spiritual 
truth by another]. Nor yet do we agree with 
Neander’s view, “ that which has been commu¬ 
nicated to us by the Divine Spirit we explain 
in a form which is suited to that communica¬ 
tion.” The only correct interpretation is to 
take ovyKpivetv in its original import, and rrrev- 
partKolc as Neuter, and to render as above, car¬ 
rying the meaning: uniting the spiritual mat¬ 
ters which are the subject of our discourse 
(h&ovpev, ver. 12) with words and forms that 
are taught of the Spirit. So Castalio, Calvin, 
Osiander, Meyer. [Hodge and Barnes]. Thus 
understood the clause serves to illustrate still 
further the suitableness of the style of discourse 
just before advocated, and as Osiander rightly 
observes, oontains no tautology, since rather 
“the thought is here stated in the form of a 
fundamental principle, and is taken up and set 
forth with stronger emphasis.”* 


[•The view given, bnt not advocated by Bengel and Stan¬ 
ley, seems deserving of more attention than Kling has be¬ 
stowed upon it, and may fairly dispute the ground with that 
he has given. ZvyapcWcv, whatever may be its classical 
meaning, is used in the LXX. in six places at least, with the 
unquestioned signification of: to explain, to make that 
which was mysteriously hinted in visions clear to ordinary 
minds. This was what Joseph did to the chief butler and 
chief baker, and to Pharaoh, and what Daniel did to Bel- 
sbazxar. And Paul is here speaking of dealing with things 
of like nature, i. supernaturally revealed, which eye had 
not seen, etc. And what more natural than for him to use 
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Vbr. 14. [Explains the reason why this higher 
spiritual wisdom is not indiscriminately imparted, 
but “ spoken only to the perfect.” It is seen in 
the incapacity of multitudes to apprehend it, and 
to discern “the Divine impress it bears both on 
its contents and style of delivery.” It is an in¬ 
ability arising from “their essential character, 
which is as opposed to the Gospel as it is in 
every respect harmoniously consistent with it¬ 
self.”].— But the natural (or psychical j-) man. 
— ipvxiicb c & ivtipcmos. Here we have the 
character described. Luther explains it thus: 
“ the natural man is one who, though he stands 
apart from grace., is still endowed to the fullest 
degree with understanding, sense, capacity and 
art.” He is the opposite of “ the spiritual man,” 
see Jude ver. 19. t}wxikoi, rrvevpa pi) i^ovref, 
lit.: “ psychical, not having the spirit.” ijrvxh' 
Psyche , soul , Latin, anima, is the intermediate 
between rrvevpa, spirit , and aupa, body (l Thess. 
v. 23). It is the personal life of the individual 
(Ichleben) arising from the entrance of the spirit 
into the earthly organ of the body as its breath 
of life, in which personal life the spiritual and 
the sensuous elements are combined, the one 
entering into the other. The spiritual element, 
by becoming psychical o* natural, forms a power 
of consciousness and volition, sinks into the life 
of sensation and impulse and embodies itself in 
the man and becomes organic. The sensuous 
element on the other hand (which taken out of 
the world of sense the soul fills with its life of 
sensation and impulse), being possessed by the 
spiritual power, becomes itself spiritualized in 
conscious self'directed activity and made capable 
of intelligent knowledge and volition. By reason 
of this its double nature, the soul becomes depen¬ 
dent on springs of life that belong as well to the 
world of sense as to the spiritual world. But, 
with particular individuals, the soul exercises a 
free choice in regard to the degree and order in 
which from time to time these influences from 


crvyicpCvtir in precisely the same sense as in the former 
cases. The allusion Is almost palpable. Rendering the 
word then explaining , the train or thought requires that we 
take tm/iarucoit as Dative Mas: . to spiritual persons. 
Here, then, we see the Apostle reverting back to the thought 
with which the paragraph opens, “ that of speaking wisdom 
among the perfect.” ** The spiritual things ” here are the 
contents of this wisdom, “ the perfect ” are “ the spiritual.” 
And thus we have a hinge on which the course of thought 
passes easily over into what follows, and the 6* of ver. 14 has 
Its natural antithetic force. “ Explaining spiritual things 
to the spiritual, but the natural man,” etc. This, it is inte¬ 
resting to note, is the first construction given of this passage 
in an English version. Wicllf renders: “ Msken a liknesse 
of spiritual things to goostli men, for a besteli man per- 
suyued not throngh thingis,” etc. Here, however, we have 
a new meaning to avyupivoyrtt, equivalent to: making spi¬ 
ritual things match with spiritual men. And is this the 
meaning of the Rhemlsh version: ‘*comparing spiritual 
things to the spiritual 1” This evidently is a literal trans¬ 
ferring of the Vulgate “ comparantes,* which is derived 
from ‘‘compare,” and has for its first meaning to match to 
pair. Galvin has still another interpretation: “adapting 
spiritual words to spiritual things,” which Besa substan¬ 
tially adopts. Here there is simply an inversion of ideas.] 


ft It is to be regretted that there are no adjectives in 
English which distinctly preserve the important distinctions 
observed In 8cripture between body, soul, and spirit. Much 
obscurity oftentimes arises in consequence, and we fail to 

S erceive the profound philosophy which underlies Paul’s 
octrine. The adjective corresponding to the noun soul onr 
translators render “ natural.” This is not a bad translation 
if we bear in mind the equivocal use of the word nature: 
that It either may mean, the course of things as they are, or 
the course of things as they ought to be,” and that it is in 
the former sense the text takes it.] 


above and below shall be appropriated and em¬ 
ployed. It depends on its pleasure whether it 
shall isolate itself, and, with this, sever its own 
spiritual part from the Divine life of the Spirit, 
or whether it shall receive this life into itself. 
Now in separating from the life of the spirit, 
man, as a natural or psychical creature, gets 
divested of his spiritual character and becomes 
fleshly. There is, indeed, in him still a spiritual 
element * but then it no longer rules as a con¬ 
trolling principle, regulating his impulses and 
desires. On the contrary, being in subjection to 
the soul (rjwx^)t the spirit becomes more and 
more subservient to the sours perverse and car¬ 
nal tendencies, from whence there springs deceit, 
falsehood, defilement in spirit, through contact 
with corresponding evil, and also that earthly 
and worldly wisdom spoken of in Jas. iii. 15. 
The soul, in itself robbed of the spiritual element, 
as a personal life (as spirit), is also unable to 
work out the spiritual things into a clear, intel¬ 
ligent apprehension by a free conscious effort of 
its own. Hence the mere soul-man, in other 
words the psychical or natural man, has neither 
inclination nor eye for the spiritual. He is 
closed up against all higher wisdom as if it were 
but folly. (Comp. Beck, Bibl. Seelenlehre , {14 
ff, 33 ff; Lehrwiss , {{ 207 and 213. From all 
this it will be seen that the translation “sensu¬ 
ous,” “sinn/tcA,” is not exhaustive. With this 
there is included also the idea of the selfish. 
Besides, both the intellectual and ethical aspects 
are also to be taken into account. See Osiander, 
de Wette, Meyer*.—The ethical side of “the 
psychical man,” viz., his disinclination towards 
the higher sphere of life, appears in what is 
affirmed of him.— reoeiveth not the things 
of the Spirit of God. —For here is 

not=fo understand , which thought is afterwards 
expressed by yvuvat, but it means: to accept, to 
receive, as always in the N. T. (Luke viii. 13; 
Acts viii. 18; xi. 1; xvii. 11; 1 Thess. i. 6; ii. 
13, etc.), ov d^er<M=<iir<j^cZr<w, Acts xiii. 46. 
“He will not accept them, although they are 
offered.”—B rngbl. The phrase, “ the things of 
the Spirit of God,” combines what was distin¬ 
guished in ver. 18, the Divinely spiritual both in 
form and substance. The reason of this rejec¬ 
tion is explained,— beoanso they are foolish¬ 
ness nnto him. —“Whereas,” adds Bengel, 
“ he is seeking after wisdom.” And these things 
seem foolish, because they conflict with his 
narrow, foregone conclusions and prejudices.— 


[• gee also Owen, vol. ill. p. 257, where, basing his exposi¬ 
tion on 1 Cor. xv. 44, be says: “ The tfn/xuc6c (*•«.) the natural 
man, is one that hath all that is or can be derived from the 
first Adam, one endowed with a rational soul and who hath 
the use and exercise of all his rational faculties.” He takes 
strong ground against those “who tell us that by this ‘ na¬ 
tural man ’ is intended ' a man given np to his pleasures and 
guided by his brutish affections and no other.’ ” See his 
citations from Augustine and Chrysostom to the same effect. 
A profound analysis of this Important subject, in all its con¬ 
nections, is given also in Mttller on Sin. vol. i. p. 457, vol. ii. 
p. 367. Calvin: “ The natural man (»'.«.) not merely the man 
of gross passions, but whoever is taught only by his own 
faculties.” And Bengel quotes Ephraim Cyrus: “The Apostle 
calls men who live according to nature natural, ^uovt, 
those who live contrary to nature, carnal, iruKwovt ; but 
those are spiritual, WKcvparixoc, who even change their 
nature after the spirit.” An able disquisition on the “ Tri- 

S artite Nature or Man,” in all its bearings on Christian 
octrine has lately been issued by Rev. J. B. Heard, of Eng¬ 
land.] 
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and be is not able to know them. —This 
clause is either to be joined to the previous one, 
as assigning an additional reason for the natural 
man’s not receding spiritual things, q. d., “he 
considers it absurd, without being able to un¬ 
derstand it’* (Meyer, [Alford, Stanley, Tiscben- 
dorf]); or to be taken as parallel to the clause, 
44 he receireth it not,” and expressing the in¬ 
tellectual side of the case in an independent 
manner, so that the following words stand 
related to it alone ([Calrin, Hodge, Barnes, 
and others, in accordance with 1 e. v. ]). The first 
Is the more correct. The natural man contemns 
spiritual things through prejudice and lack of ap¬ 
prehension,— because they are spiritually 
judged of. —The reason here assigned bears 
upon both the previous clauses which together 
explain why the Gospel is rejected. It appears 
all* foolish and incomprehensible, alike from 
the .fact that it requires to be looked at in a 
way for which the natural man in unfitted, dva- 
Kptveiv, to judge of, as in iv. 8 ; ix. 8; xiv. 24. It 
denotes the result of investigation and proof, 
which it primarily in fact signifies (Acts xvii. 11; 
iv. 9; xii. 19.) irvevpartKoc: spiritually (t. «.) 
either by the spirit of man (not soul: ^vxb) 
quickened and filled by the Spirit of God, or in a 
spiritual manner, so that the Holy Spirit, whose 
are the things to be judged of, both as to form and 
substance, directs likewise in the judgment of 
them by His illuminating grace. In either case, 
the sense is essentially the same, although the 
latter comports better with the use of the word 
“spirit” in the context. [While it is the office 
of the Spirit to take of the things of Christ and 
show them unto us, it is His also to purge the 
mental vision so that it can see the objects pre¬ 
sented, for the eye of the natural man is blinded 
by the god of this world, and to him, however 
presented, t he Gospel is hidden. Hence the mani¬ 
festation towards the man must be supplemented 
by a change in him, rendering him spiritually 
minded, and so producing 41 a congeniality be¬ 
tween the perceiver and the thing perceived.”] 

V br. 15. Presents a contrast. -But the spiritual 
man. *. e. lie who, in conformity with the image 
of God (Col. iii. 10), has been renewed to an exist¬ 
ence in the Spirit, Who, in turn lives in him as 
his life and to a constant exercise of his power 
in the strength of the Spirit; in other words, he who 
has the Spirit as rule, guidance and might (Beck, 
SeeUfd. S. 35 ff.);— judgeth of all the things — 
ra irdtrra [see Crit. obs.] all the things. By 
these we are to understand in accordance with 
the context, at least for the most part, or pre¬ 
eminently the things of the Spirit which the na¬ 
tural man is not in a condition to judge of. This 
reference is indicated yet more distinctly by the 
article rd : the [if genuine]. Besides the saying 
of Beck (Lehrwiss 8. 210) here holds good. 
44 Only by being made spiritual is a man capaci¬ 
tated for the apprehension of spiritual objects. 
Such as God and Divine things, and only by the 
energy thus obtained is he able critically to test, 
and spiritually to govern all the remaining por¬ 
tion of his being as something inferior and sub¬ 
servient to the Spirit.” So also Meyer (ed. 8) 
[only giving the passage a much broader scope, 
since he refers the 44 all things ” not simply to 
those of the 8pirit, but includes under it 44 all 


objects which come within the sphere of his 
judgment”]. 44 On all this can the spiritual 
man pass a correct estimate by means of a judg¬ 
ment enlightened and controlled by the Holy 
Ghost.” [In illustration of this, Meyer alludes 
to instances of Paul’s nice spiritual discrimina¬ 
tion, exhibited 44 in matters not belonging to doc¬ 
trine, and under the most varied conditions, e. g. 
in his wise improvement of circumstances amid 
persecutions and prosecutions, and during his 
last voyage, etc 4 also in his judgments respecting 
marriage cases, judicial causes, slavery, and the 
like; in all whioh he understood how to place 
every thing under the level of a higher spiritual 
point of view with wonderful dearness, certainty 
and impartiality; also in his estimate of different 
personages, etc.” But it may be fairly ques¬ 
tioned whether Meyer does not here go beyond 
the proper scope of the passage. The object in 
view throughout the whole of it is a Divinely 
revealed spiritual 44 wisdom,” which transcended 
the apprehension of 44 the natural man;” and it 
is not easy to see how affairs altogether pruden¬ 
tial could be brought into the account]. The 
acceptation of iravra as Aco. Sing. Muse, is 
against the previous context (see Meyer).— But 
he himself is judged of by no man. —The pre¬ 
vious clause leads us to supply here, 44 who is not 
spiritual.” For such as these the position of the 
spiritual man is too high. They cannot compre¬ 
hend the inner life, or pronounce suitable judg¬ 
ment upon it. 44 Undoubtedly Paul said this with 
special allusion to such in the Corinthian Church 
as took the liberty of criticising him.” N bander. 
Of course what is affirmed in this verse of the 
spiritual in general, must in particular cases be 
limited according to the measure and degree of 
perfection attained in the spiritual life (comp. 
Calvin and Osiander). One proof of the sense 
perverting exegesis of the Romish Church may 
be seen in their reference of this passage to the 
hierarchy and its judicial office in doubtftil ques¬ 
tions (Corn, a Lapide, Estius). 

V*b. 16. Proof of the foregoing. — For who 
hath known the mind of the Lord, that 
he may instruct him ?—The question is taken 
from Is. xl. 18 ; according to the lxx., with the 
omission of the words sal rtq abypovTx^ avrov 
tytvero • 44 and who hath become his counsellor,” 
which come in between the words 44 Lord ” and 
44 that.” The 44 mind of the Lord ” is here iden¬ 
tical with 44 the mind of Christ ” in the following 
clause. We might, indeed, on looking at the 
passage in Isaiah, refer it to God; but since the 
words are introduced freely without a formula 
of citation, there is no necessity for this, and the 
identification of them with 44 the mind of Christ,” 
is more in accordance with the course of thought. 
The vobf , mind, is the spirit as the source of 
thoughts, counsels, plans. The spirit, not how¬ 
ever, as shut up within itself, but, so far as what 
is contained therein, is imparted and operates 
abroad. Hence it is not absolutely the same as 
Trvevua, spirit (as Billroth and Neander). [“This 
is ratner the substratum of the vot — mind, and 
which being imparted to the man, makes his 
mind one with the mind of Christ.” Meter]. *0 f 
avgPipdaei = Cxrre avfipipd&tv [Buttmann, $ 
143,1., or Kiihner { 884,2], Ivypipd^etv, to bring 
together, metaphorically, to put one's self to rights, to 
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make oneself intelligible; and hence transitively, 
to prove, to instruct; elsewhere with n, in the 
Hellenic idiom, also with a personal object; io 
teach some one. [This use of the word, Alford 
says belongs to the lxx; in the New Testament 
it means to conclude , to prove , to confirm]. The 
object in this case is not any spiritual truth, but 
the Lord, — bat we have the mind of 
Christ. —[“ We,” the Apostles, himself included, 
and in the view of his issue with the Church, 
perhaps emphasized. Of course other spiritual 
persons are not excluded, but they are not now 
brought into the account. Hence, Ixopev, 
not =perspectum habemus. The word denotes that 
inward possession which is founded upon commu¬ 
nion with Christ, upon having ‘‘put on Christ” 
(GaL iii. 27).—The thought now brought out is this, 
the judgment of the spiritual man on the part of 
him who is not spiritual, would require such a 
knowledge of the mind of the Lord as would quali¬ 
fy a person to instruct the Lord Himself, since 
the persons who are to be judged are such as 
have the mind of Christ, inasmuch as His Spirit 
dwelling in them, and directing their thought, 
fashions them to His mind, and identifies their 
thinking with His thinking. [“ Syllogistically 
stated, the argument would stand thus: no one 
can instruct the Lord. We have the mind of the 
Lord. Therefore no one can instruct and judge 
us.” Hodoe.] 

£Obs. We are now prepared to consider what 
this wisdom is, that is spoken of in this passage, 
according to the characteristics given by the 
Apostle. 1. It is a system of objective truth ana¬ 
logous to that taught by the Greek philosophers, 
and destined to supplant it: the true oofia sent 
to supersede the false. 2. It is one that can be 
advantageously taught only to persons who by a 
practical faith in the rudimental facts of Chris¬ 
tianity, have made some advances in the Divine 
life. 8. It is a wisdom beyond the reach of hu¬ 
man reason or conjecture to discover—a verita¬ 
ble mystery preserved in God’s keeping until He 
should choose to make it known. 4. It is one 
which has been revealed by the Holy Spirit out 
of the depths of the Godhead; hence 5. It must 
comprise such things as are found there, and 
carry the mark of the Divine personality, viz.: 
the nature, attributes, and constitution of the 
Divine Being, His plans and purposes as Creator, 
His laws as the Supreme Ruler, His aims and 
methods, and decrees, and works as Redeemer; 
all these more particularly as bearing upon man, 
and shedding light upon his condition and des¬ 
tiny. And these are truths both ontological and 
ethioal; truths for the intellect and moral sense 
at once; .truths spiritual and eternal in their 
highest and broadest sense. 6. The forms in 
which this wisdom is communicated, are also 
Divinely cast. They are they the words and 
illustrations suggested to the minds of the Apos¬ 
tles by the Holy Ghost, who inspired them, and 
which must ever constitute the best statements 
of this wisdom. It is a wisdom whose truth and 
excellence are not directly obvious to the natural 
man. In order to discern intuitively its force 
and beauty, and to perceive its Divine character, 
there is required the spiritual eye that is con¬ 
formed to the light of the glory of God as it 
shines in the face of Jesus Christ, and can by 


direct vision recognize its truth and heavenly 
source.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


[1. There is and must be a Divine philosophy in 
Christianity. The historical facts on which the 
Gospel rests embody living and eternal truths, 
which it is the life and joy of the spiritual man 
to contemplate and explore. In Jesus, the Son 
of man, there is incarnated the Word of God the 
Logos, from whom emanate all those Divine ar¬ 
chetypal ideas which inform and regulate the 
whole created universe. By Him all things con¬ 
sist. His province it is also, as the Son of God, 
the Father’s express image, to reveal that Father 
in the glory of His perfections, in His laws, pur¬ 
poses and workings, and thus to exhibit the 
principles on which the world is governed. 
Moreover, as the Son of Man, it is His office to 
show what man properly is in his true ideal, and 
what are the problems of his destiny. Still fur¬ 
ther, as the Son of God and the Son of man com¬ 
bined to constitute the mediatorial King, He be¬ 
comes the centre of all human history, the Head 
of that kingdom with reference to which all 
things in the world are controlled and governed. 
Christianity, therefore, carries in itself the sub¬ 
stance of all sound theology, and anthropology, 
and ethics, and historical science. Jesus Him¬ 
self being the absolute Truth and Life, in Him 
there must be hid all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge, and these treasures it will be 
the province of an enlightened intelligence to ex¬ 
plore, and bring forth, and make known to the 
apprehension of mankind as that which is alone 
worthy of st udy and fitted to nourish alike the 
mind and heart. Thus it will be found in the end 
that the researches of right reason are directly in 
the line of faith’s leading—that the scheme of 
Christianity as set forth in the doctrines of the 
Gospel is in accordance with true science—yen, 
its very substance—and that “religion passes 
out of the ken of reason only when the eye of 
reason has reached its horizon, and that faith is 
but its continuation,” revealing to the devout 
worshipper the things which eye hath not seen, 
nor ear heard, nor hath entered into the heart of 
man to conceive]. 

[2. This Divine philosophy is distinctly appre¬ 
hended only by a renewed sanctified intelligence. 
Here life and light coincide. We believe in 
order that we may understand, and experience 
becqmes the only fit guide and teacher. Sin 
and the remains of sin prove a disqualifica¬ 
tion for knowledge and beget folly. Hence it is 
that the communication of this Divine wisdom is 
suited only to such as have made attainments in 
piety, and must be measured out in proportion 
to their attainments by a wise economy. Christ 
being our light, so far as He is our life, it must 
follow] that with the unfolding of this new life in 
us, ana to the degree in which the principle of 
this life, even the Divine Spirit, mortifies the 
works of the flesh and breaks down our narrow¬ 
minded selfishness, and clears our intelligence of 
all prejudices, and emancipates us from human 
authorities, and from our self-complacency, and 
from our delight in whatsoever flatters and 
pleases self, will this Divine wisdom dawn with 
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ever-growing clearness upon oar apprehensions, 
and our understanding of God’s thoughts and 
wajs become enlarged, and our susceptibility for 
still further disclosures be increased. If on the 
awakened conscience of the sinner there arises 
at the start the light of God’s pardoning and re¬ 
storing grace beaming from the person of Christ 
evidently crucified before his eyes, and under its 
radiance he sees the follies of the past and the 
obligations of the future, and learns his indebt¬ 
edness to redeeming love, and experiences its 
saving and gladdening influences, and feels in 
himself the quickening of a new and higher 
principle with all its uplifting powers and emo¬ 
tions, then in all this there will be laid the foun¬ 
dation of a knowledge of Christ, and what He is, 
and what is the nature of the life that proceeds 
from Him, to which each day's experience and 
reflection will constantly contribute. As his 
piety matures, the more he will come to under¬ 
stand something of the riches that are to be found 
in Christ—of His relations to the Godhead as the 
Eternal and Only-Begotten of the Father—of His 
relations to humanity as its Prince and Head— 
of the atonement founded upon the intimate union 
of His two natures—of the method and means by 
which His redeeming work was begun and is 
carried on and will be perfected at last—of the 
operations of the Holy Spirit in the instrumen¬ 
talities of the Gospel—of the gifts of grace—of 
the foundation and increase of the Church—of 
God’s superintendence over the race in guiding 
it to a participation in the blessings of his salva¬ 
tion—of the way in which these things condition 
each other, and how they all come to rest upon 
the decree of the all-wise and merciful God which 
infinitely exceeds all human imaginings, and to 
the realization of which the whole history of the 
race in all its main branches, both before and af¬ 
ter Christ, must tend—of the manner in which 
God will consummate His redeeming work, both 
in its direct progress and in its remoter connection 
with what preoedes, and in its resemblances to 
the work of creation (1 Cor. xv.), and finally of 
the immanent relations of the Godhead which lie 
at the foundation of this whole process. These 
are some of the truths which will gradually un¬ 
fold their glorious meanings upon the mind of 
the growing Christian, making his path shine 
brighter and brighter until the perfect day. Mere 
beginners cannot be expected to comprehend 
them. They transcend the apprehension even of 
the most distinguished sages of the world, and 
range beyond the scope of man’s natural experi¬ 
ence and observation—yea, beyond the flights of 
human imagination and hope. But to the sincere 
believer they are made known with ever greater 
clearness through the illumination of the Holy 
Spirit. 

3. The office of the Holy Spirit at the revealer 
retie upon eteential distinction s in the being of God, 
His external operations and His indwelling in 
the hearts of men are owing to an earlier and 
independent existence in the Godhead, by virtue 
of which He is called “the Spirit of God ” in a 
manner analogous to “the spirit of man which is 
in man.” Hence he must be supposed to exist 
in God not merely as a power or an attribute, 
but m an essential life-factor in the Divine nature , 
maintaining at the same time that independence 
5 


[ which is already seen to follow from His inde¬ 
pendent activity abroad, and from the perfection 
of the Divine nature. He is God’t proper telf r as 
certainly as man’s spirit is his own self; yet not 
however the entire God, just as the spirit of man 
is not the entire man. More exaotly defined in 
the light of ver. 11, He is God at looking through 
and recognizing Himself even as we may define 
ihe Logos to be God imaging and expressing 
Himself objectively. And if the Divine fiat 
whioh creates life abroad is, when contemplated 
inwardly as the Logos, a self-subsistent and 
creative Life, so is the Divine cognition which 
illuminates and creates truth abroad—when con¬ 
templated inwardly as Spirit, an independent and 
creative truth or light, God’s being and begetting 
as Spirit, t. «., the Spirit in God and the Spirit 
from God, is Truth—is the Light and the Father of 
Lights. On the ground of these essential dis¬ 
tinctions within the being of God, there is as¬ 
cribed to the Spirit in ver. 18 a vision and a 
knowledge, which not only penetrates all God’s 
works in their profoundest depths, and comprises 
in its scope all creaturely perception and all the 
mysteries of the kingdom of God (ver. 9), but 
also comprehends the inmost secrets of the Di¬ 
vine personality and most hidden attributes of 
God’s own self. And precisely because He is 
this inwardly illuminated inmost self of God, and 
the all-penetrating vision of God, is He the Truth. 
Spirit is God (Jno. iv. 24) as being a per¬ 
sonality whioh is in itself invisible, but which is 
conscious of itself in the whole circumference of 
its being and which thoroughly discerns and re¬ 
veals every thing external to itself. And the 
Lord is that Spirit, in so far as He taketh away 
the veil from the heart and discloses His glory 
unto the believer, from one degree of splendor 
unto another, until the ftilness of His light shines 
upon them (2 Cor. iii. 17 ff.; cf. iv. 6).” Ac¬ 
cordingly inasmuch as God is throughout trans¬ 
parent to Himself, and manifest in His own pecu¬ 
liar and hidden seif, shining through every 
thing, and glorifying all who are devoted to Him • 
in Himself, He is Light in Himself, Light through 
Himself on All abroad, and Light to Himself. 
This is the inward significance of the Divine 
Spirit, and such is He in godlike self-subsistence 
as the living and creative truth,” etc . (Beck, 
Lehre., S. 103 ff.). 

4. While the psychical {in>xtK6 $) man imprisoned 
as he is in his own natural selfishness, living and 
moving ever outside of the sphere of God’s en¬ 
lightening Spirit, has no sense to receive the 
Divine spiritual communications so that they all 
appear to him irrational and absurd, the spiritual 
(irvevfiariK6c) man, who has received the Spirit 
of God and is controlled by him,, carries in him¬ 
self a standard for determining that which is of the 
Spirit; so that he is able to estimate it, both 
according to its substanoe and its form of expres¬ 
sion, and is therefore qualified to judge of every¬ 
thing which oomes within his sphere, by this the 
highest measure of all true worth. But he him¬ 
self is exalted above the judgment of the un- 
spirituaL Persons of this sort are capable of 
comprehending or instructing him so far as he is 
governed in his conduct by-the Divine spirit, 
about as little as they are in condition to know 
the mind of Christ, which tho spiritual man hath, 
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and 80 to instruct Christ Himself. But the 
spiritual man judgeth of all things, because he 
hath received the anointing of the Holy One, 
even Christ, and knoweth all things (1 John ii. 
21, 22). These are they who are “taught of 
God.” (deodiiaKTOL, Jno. vi. 45.) This exalted 
state is maintained in the same manner in which 
it is won, in true, humble self-denial, in poverty 
of spirit, in steadfast, determined mortification of 
all selfish desires and unrestrained devotion to 
do what is good and wise, and in that simple- 
hearted abandonment which allows the Spirit of 
God to work in the heart, to will and to do of 
his own good pleasure. So fur as these qualities 
fail, and self is suffered to hold sway, the man is 
betrayed into spiritual pride and into gross 
errors which arise from commingling and con¬ 
founding what is human with what is Divine. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

1. Rieger: The great distinction between the 
wisdom of this world and the wisdom of God. —1. a. 
The former changes its opinions and principles 
well nigh faster than its fashions, b. It is am¬ 
bitious to give the tone to that which shall be 
esteemed proper and conducive to the public 
good, and to fill every sphere with its own taste 
and judgment so as to be in favor with the 
princes of this world, c. But, alas! those to 
whom it so devotes itself soon fade and pass 
away but too apparently. The greater part of 
them outlive their own credit for wisdom, and 
a false garnish of their youth is soon succeeded 
by the lustrelessness of an old age which is all the 
more wretched from the contrast. 2. a. The 
hidden wisdom of God emerges out of eternity, 
and is on this account liable to no change, b. 
Its benefits also stretch onward into eternity, and 
when the work of redemption shall be completed 
it will be found* in glory long after the fashion of 
this world has utterly vanished, c. Its instruc¬ 
tion flows with such purity that only those who 
lay the foundation for it in the fear of God are 
introduced therein, step by step, along the path 
of obedience, d. Against its demands the heart 
of man is so apt to be hardened that it is a rare 
thing for one of the princes of this world to 
attain unto the knowledge of it (w. 6-8). 

2. The mystery of the Divine wisdom .—What is 
here held up to faith transcends the sight and 
hearing, the knowledge and understanding of 
men (s. g.) the manifestation of the Son of God in 
this world, the mysteries of the kingdom of 
heaven declared by Him, His sufferings, death, 
and resurrection, the setting up of His Church 
through the power of the Holy Spirit dispensed 
in such lowly vessels, the ways and judgments of 
God with His people on earth hitherto and the 
numerous humiliations of the cross which yet 
issue in the clearer victory of the truth. Nothing 
of all this could have entered the heart of man, 
had it not been first declared by the Son, who is 
in the bosom of the Father, and afterwards more 
fully disclosed by the Spirit (ver. 9). 

8. The revelation through the Spirit of God. —1. 
Its indispensableness to the knowledge of God, 
because God is alone, and is known only to Him¬ 
self, therefore less capable of being “ searched 
out” than men are by each other, since they 


possess a common nature. 2. Its sufficiency; 
what the Spirit searches out and can consequently 
impart is perfectly substantiated, since He as 
certainly belongs to the being of God as our 
spirit belongs to our human nature, and knows 
every thing respecting God with as much cer¬ 
tainty as our consciousness reports to us what is 
in us. 8. Its contents and operation; what God 
has in mercy ordained respecting us, the reason 
why He has made us His children, and what He 
prepared for us for all eternity, this we learn 
from the Spirit of God. He teaches it; He 
awakens also our desires for it; He works faith 
in us, and He establishes and quiets the heart in 
this knowledge (vv. 10-12). 

4. The preaching that is acceptable to God 1— a. 
Is one that follows the lead of the Spirit, and b. 
It is attainable by the diligent perusal of the 
words of the Apostle, learned from the Holy 
Ghost, by inquiring into their meaning, and also 
by submitting our hearts and minds to the dis¬ 
cipline and guidance of the Spirit. In other 
respects at the same time we are not to omit re¬ 
flection upon the suitable construction of the 
discourse and the right use of all human aide, 
yet aiming, however, always to keep aloof from 
all that is purely our own, or is prixed by the 
world, or is extravagant in diction, and to bring 
forth whatever is impressive and soberly con¬ 
sidered, according as the Spirit of God has ex¬ 
pressed it to us in the Scriptures, c. But even 
for this reason, can the true preacher not expect 
to please every person; for in preaohing spiri¬ 
tual doctrines he is obliged to direct his attention 
largely to the spiritually-minded,who are assisted 
in the apprehension of his message by the help 
of the 8pirit working in them also (ver. 18). 

6. The natural man neither receives nor appre¬ 
hends what the Holy Spirit teaches in the Gospel .— 
Such is every person who rests in his own na¬ 
tural powers and has not bowed his heart to the 
influences of the Holy Ghost, since in his love of 
self he trusts too much to his own understanding, 
whose insight, and evidence he over-values, and 
is thereby betrayed into an aversion to Divine 
things. But such corruption is not simply a bond¬ 
age to carnal lusts. It is also a wisdom that is 
after the flesh (vv. 12,18); and the words of hu¬ 
man wisdom excite an opposition to the doctrines 
taught by the Spirit, as well as to the simplicity 
of preaohing. But this has its degrees: a, strong 
prejudice even to the avowed rejection of Divine 
truths; 5, neglect of spiritual things, so as not 
to deem it worth while to lay aside prejudices 
and candidly to confer with any one in reference 
to them; e, assent to the truth, but without any 
strong faith wrought by the Spirit of God to the 
entire change of mind, hence accompanied still 
by hostility to the light, and by an incapacity 
to judge spiritual things spiritually. 

6. The spiritual man: a, his ability to judge / 
b t his elevation above the judgment of others .— 
a, He who has been brought by the Spirit 
of God to the knowledge, faith and obedienoe 
of the truth, and daily learns, under Divine 
tuition, the things which are given us of 
God, judges everything which is presented to 
him appertaining to the knowledge and servioe 
of God, not indeed with entire infallibility, yet 
according to correct grounda b t But in this he 
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irneither subject to the judgment of any man, 
nor bound to allow himself to be governed by it. 
For with the foroe of the declaration, “Who has 
known the mind of the Lord ? but we have the 
mind of Christ,” he can swing himself clear of 
all human judgments and repose in that which 
Christ has revealed. But it must be remem¬ 
bered, that in order to be able properly to boast 
that we have the mind of Christ there must be in 
us daily communion with the word of God, an 
entire indifference to human glory, fervency in 
prayer, and a patient love towards others. 0 
God, teach me by thy Spirit, for thus it is I live. 

7. Starks: —The longer and more truly a 
Christian serves God, the more spiritual wisdom 
he obtains (ver. 6). Christ and everything that 
is in and with Him, is An incomprehensible mys¬ 
tery; fail but to explore it, and thou art but a 
fool; bat believe what is revealed to thee of it, 
and it is enough for thy salvation (ver. 7). Won¬ 
der not that the greatest in the world, the most 
gifted, the wisest, do not only not accept Christ, 
but on the contrary altogether torture and cru¬ 
cify Him. They understand no better, and 
think themselves able by means of their reason 
to comprehend the faith and religion of Christ, 
just as they do everything else (ver. 8). The 
royal dignity of the children of God is shown in 
the fact, that they perceive and spiritually judge 
all things, especially the internal state of the 
godless, while they themselves are wholly un¬ 
known to the latter; and hence it is that they 
will one day become, as it were, occupants of the 

judgment seat as Christ’s associate judges 
in the world’s assize (Lg.). Oh, how unqualified 
is the unconverted teacher for the office of the 
8 pirit, especially for judging correctly of the 
true state of the souls of his hearers (Lange), 
(ver. 15). The mind of Christ is the mind of the 
Father and of the Holy Ghost, and it is revealed 
in the Scriptures. Whoever then wishes to know 
the mind of Christ need not climb on high and 
seek it from far (Rom. x. 7), but let him hold fast 
to the revealed word. There he will learn what 
God means and what he intends to do with us 
(ver. 16). 

8 . Hbdinozr:— Listen how a man ought to 
preach: Not in the stilted phraseology of ro¬ 
mance, nor in the use of wretched wit; but he 
should utter the mysteries of God in the form of 
smnd words (1 Tim. vi. 3), and as the Holy 
Ghost lays them to the heart and brings them to 
the tongue of His faithful servants (Matt. x. 20). 
(▼er. 13).—Is he that judges unregenerate? 
What better is he than a blind man undertaking 
to judge of colors? Is he regenerate? Then he 
has a mind akin to that he judges. And al¬ 
though opinions in reference to topics that are 
•aide from Christ, the foundation ^iii. 11), may 
be divided, yet will he pass no judgment on 
these contrary to love and mildness, much less 
set himself up to be the lord and judge of an¬ 
other's faith, in an arrogant, unbecoming man¬ 
ner (ver. 15). 

9. Goss'tbr :—It is not well to commnnicate 
everything to all. There are truths which can 
itly be expressed only in certain circumstances 
aid in certain degrees (ver. 6). Only to those 
who have come to the just consideration of their 
an sad misery will the Lamb of God, who laketh 


away the sins of the world, become the founda¬ 
tion and centre from which everything proceeds 
and to which every thing returns (vv. 7, 8). Best 
of all is it to preserve everything in a pure, still 
heart, and let there be for every pulse a thanks¬ 
giving and for every breath a song, until all 
come together at last, and we can praise our Re¬ 
deemer for everything with one accord in tho 
right place and in society of the right persons 
(ver. 9). A glance into the deep things of God 
might awaken in us proud thoughts, as if it were 
possible for us to scan the Divine Majesty. But 
within this depth there is nothing else to be dis¬ 
covered but infinite love; that love whereby God 
condescended so low and stooped to commune 
with wicked, fallen, degraded humanity. These 
are the deepest depths and the most indescrib¬ 
able mysteries of the Godhead. This is what 
the natural man cannot understand—that God 
should make Himself so small. A glance into 
this mystery therefore does not elate, but it 
humbles (ver. 10). As we are obliged to learn 
men through men, so can we learn God only 
through God, or through His Spirit (ver. 11). 
The spirit of the world is at bottom the evil 
spirit, Satan, the god of this world, who has his 
seat in the hearts of the children of disobedience, 
and rules the world from thence. He must be 
expelled by the Spirit of God. He who has this 
Divine Spirit knows out of his own experience 
and inward observation what is given to him of 
God. He believes not at random, but what he 
believes that he knows, possesses, and enjoys (ver. 
12). If a preacher surrenders his whole heart 
and mind and conduct to God, he will become so 
possessed by the Holy Ghost that it will be ob¬ 
vious to all that the Spirit speaks through him 
(ver. 13). There are honorable people with 
whom we can converse on many truths of Chris¬ 
tianity, such as the omnipresence of God, etc., 
and they will hear and understand gladly. But 
as soon as we speak a word concerning the 
Saviour and His meritorious sufferings and 
death, then they say: “Ah, that I don’t under¬ 
stand; that is too high forme.” This doctrine 
does not suit one who has not the Holy Spirit. 
To the old man in us it is only foolishness (ver. 
14). If we “ have the mind of Christ,” think as 
He thinks, will as He wills, put all matters be¬ 
fore us as He puts them, then will it be granted 
us to understand tho mysteries of the kingdom 
of God (ver. 16). 

9. Heubner: —The man who is enlightened 
by the Spirit is able to estimate and judge all 
things, even the moral worth of the principles 
and acts of the unconverted, and the vanity of 
the earthly mind with its pursuits, because he 
knows what sin is from his own experience, and 
has torn himself loose from it, and because in 
the knowledge of the will of God, the absolute 
Good, he has a standard to measure everything 
else according to its real value (ver. 15). 

10. On w. 10-12. Schleier. Serm. bth coll . Vol. 
2d. From what the Apostle has said of the in¬ 
most nature and origin of the Spirit of God, it 
follows 1. that the operations of the Spirit are 
unique in their kind; 2. that every thing which 
comes to us from the Spirit is perfectly certain 
and reliable; 8. that it is amply sufficient for 
all our spiritual needs. On 1. To all other mat* 
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ters the world arouses as by means of our com¬ 
mon understanding; but to “search, the deep 
things of God,” and to ory “Abba Father,” this 
is vouchsafed to us only by the Spirit when He 
descends into our spirits. On 2. Since the 
knowledge imparted by the Spirit, respecting 
what is in God is as eternal and unchanging as 
the Spirit of God Himself, the conviction thus 
obtained that “God is Love” becomes also the 
deepest and most reliable truth of our existence, 
etc. On 8. There is nothing wanting to our 
most blessed communion with God,—if only the 
Holy Spirit reveal to us the love of God as the 
innermost depth of his nature,—if only we are 
made to see that benevolent purpose of God, 
which has been actuating his paternal heart to¬ 
wards the race from the beginning,—if only it 
beoome evident to us that all the wounds of our 
nature may be healed through the fulness of the 
Godhead which dwells in Christ as He has be¬ 
oome partaker of our nature,—and if only 
through Him the Spirit of God, who is poured 
out upon all who believe in Christ as a quicken¬ 
ing and strengthening power, glorifies the Sa¬ 
viour in their view and causes them to realixe 
the presence of Christ in Him. < 

11. [We must be cautious not to pervert these 
statements into arguments for the disparage¬ 
ment of human reason and learning in the mat¬ 
ters of religion. See this point argued in ex- 
tenso by Richard Hooker (III. viii. 4-11). So 
Wordsworth]. 

12. [Tholcck. vers. 6-18. Apostolic Preach¬ 
ing. I. Its source—derived: a. not from the 
teaohing of men, but b. from the revelation of the 
Divine Spirit. II. Its form: a. not a demonstra¬ 
tion of the human understanding, but a witness of 
the Divine Spirit; b . not the product of an ac¬ 
quired eloquence, but the offspring of a Divine 
necessity. Vers. 12-14. Apostolic preaching. I. 
It proceeds out of the Spirit of God in the 
preacher. II. It addresses itself to the Spirit 
of God in the hearer.— R. South. Ver. 7. 
Christianity mysterious * and the wisdom of Ood in 

[• An evident misapprehension of the word “ mystery,” 
as used in the text] 


| making it so. I. The Gospel is the wisdom of 
I God. IL It is this wisdom in a mystery. The 
reasons of the mystery: a. the nature and qual¬ 
ity of the things treated of, being surpassingly 
great, spiritual and strange; b. the ends designed 
with relation to their influence on the mind in 
impressing with awe and reverence, and hum¬ 
bling pride, and engaging our closer search, and 
reserving fuller knowledge as a source of bless¬ 
edness hereafter. Inferences: 1. The reasona¬ 
bleness of relying on the judgment of the Church 
and on spiritual teachers. The unreasonableness 
of making intelligibleness the measure of faith. 
8. The vanity and presumption of pretending to 
clear up all mysteries in religion.—J. Spen¬ 
cer: Ver. 7. Wisdom of Ood m mystery .* I. The 
matter of mysteriousness which the Apos¬ 
tle had in mind. Christ slain for us. II. This 
mysteriousness is wisdom, as being what might 
be expected in accordance with other mysteries, 
such as: a. Sin: b. Incarnation; c. Christ’s per¬ 
son and history; d. The mode of God’s treatment 
of Christ; e. The mode of the believer’s restora¬ 
tion to God_J. Barrow: Ver. 6. The Excellency 

of the Christian Religion as suited for “the per¬ 
fect:” 1, in the character it gives of God; 2, in 
the description it gives of man; 8, in the rule it 
prescribes; 4, in the service it appoints; 6, in 
the living example it affords; 6, in the solid 
grounds it gives us to build on; 7, in the help it 
affords; 8, in the way it satisfies conscience; 9, 
in the simplicity of its communication.— F. W. 
Robertson : Vers. 9, 10. God's Revelation of 
heaven. I. Inability of the lower parts of human 
nature, the natural man, to apprehend the higher 
truth: a. “Eye hath not seen”—not by sensa¬ 
tion; b. “ Ear hath not heard ”—not by hearing; 
c. “Neither have entered the heart”—not by im¬ 
agination or affection. II. The Nature and Laws of 
Revelation: a, by a Spirit to a spirit; b 9 on the 
condition of Love.— N. Emmons: Ver. 12. The 
peculiar spirit of Christians. II. Describe the 
Spirit. II. Show the peculiar knowledge it 
gives. 

[* A mistake, as above.] 


IV. THE UNFITNESS OF THE CORINTHIANS TO RECEIVE TRUE WISDOM. 


Chapter III. 1-4. 


And I, [I also 1 ] brethren, could not speak unto you m unto spiritual, but as unto 

2 carnal, [fleshy 3 ] even as unto babes in Christ. I have fed you with milk, and [ow. 
and*] not with meat: for hitherto ye were notable to bear it, neither [nay, not even 4 ] yet 

3 now are ye able. For ye are yet carnal: for whereas there is among you envying, and 

4 strife, and divisions, [om. divisions 6 ] are ye not carnal, and walk as men ? For while 
one saith, I am of Paul; and another, I am of Apollos; are ye not oarnal [men f ]T 


i Ver. 1.—The Rec. hm «al iyv, but with the far better and preponderant authorities A. B. 0. D. E. F. G. Ood. Sill. 
Lach. and Tisch. read xavu [which, u Words, says, “ gives less prominence to the L, and accords more with the Apostlik 
humility 

e 
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* Ter. 1.—The Rec. has *ap*urot« according to ver. 8, where a preponderance of authorities declares for erapKueoi, and 
only a few, governed by the original reading in ver. I, have <rapx«voa. Uere as In Rom. vii. 14; lieb. vii. 16 we rnunt read 
according to best authorities <rap«LVotf. [So A. B. C. D. Cod. Sin.—followed by Grit**., Lach., Tisch., Words.. A If., etc.]. 

* Ter. 2.—The <e«i, according to the best manuscripts [A. B. 0. Cod. Bin.], is rejected by the great majority of transla* 
ten and by the old church fathers. 

* Ver. 2.—The Rec. oirre instead of ov&4 is feeblr supported and verbally Incorrect. 

* Ver. 3.—Kol Ux<xrraaUu is wanting in good authorities, A. B. [C. Cod. Sin.] and in the majority of versions and 
church fathers. Its omission is not to be explained. Probably inserted as a gloss from Gal. v. 20. [Wordsworth re¬ 
tains it). 

* Ver. 4—Rec. ovgl cropxucot ion. [Instead read owe avBpmvoi sore Bo A. B. C. Cod. Sin. Alf.. Stanley, Lach., Tisclu, 
Hp.] owe is better attested than ovx*‘ and ayQpmrot still better. The Bee. reading is probably taken from ver. 3. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Tie. 1. As in chap. ii. 1, so here Paul turns from 
his more general exposition to the consideration 
of his own ministry at Corinth. The points of 
connection are furnished in ii. 6, 14. The com* 
munication of wisdom on the part of the Apos¬ 
tles belonged only to the sphere of the perfect, of 
the spiritual; it could not be extended to those 
who were natural psychical (Seelische) and un- 
receptive of that which was of the Spirit. As 
every other person must have done therefore, I 
also was obliged to treat you as persons of the 
latter class.—was not able to speak an to 
yon as unto spiritual, bat as anto (merely) 
fleshy (persons), as unto babes in Christ.— 
Instead of natural , lit. psychical , Ger. 

seelisch, he now uses odptuvog and oaptunds, fleshy 
and fleshly or carnal\ the ordinary antithesis to 
xvevfiaTuric, spiritual. The sense, however, is 
not changed by this, for the natural or psychi¬ 
cal man is also at the same time a “ fleshy ” and 
“carnal” man (comp. ii. 14), and we can neither 
say, with Bengel, that these latter expressions 
are milder, nor with Riickert, that they denote 
simple weakness, while the former implies hos¬ 
tile opposition; nor with Theophy. that they are 
stronger epithets than “ psychical,” nor that the 
latter refers to the intelligence, while the former 
apply to the moral side of human nature, such 
as the desire and passions. Meyer 2d ed., 
“ tKtunSf denotes the oategory to which aapKtvd^ 
and aapiuKdg belong.” 8d ed., one who 

stands outside of the influence of the Spirit, who 
either has not received Him at all, or has been 
again deserted by Him.” Such a person is also 
aapmxdc. But not every oapKucdq as such is still 
a ijwxucAs, because a oapKisfa; may be also one who 
experienced the influences of the Spirit, but is 
not sufficiently actuated by his enlightening and 
sanctifying power to overcome the hostile power 
of the flesh; he still thinks, feels, judges, acts 
«ard adpica (according to the flesh). “ He is here 
not speaking of Christians as distinguished from 
the world, but of one class of Christians as dis¬ 
tinguished from another.” Hodge. —Again it is 
a question how adpiuvog, fleshy, and oapKinds, 
fleshly, stand related to each other. The for¬ 
mer elsewhere is used to denote made of the 
flesh, cameous. [Barytones in ivoc denote the 
material of which a thing is made, TJrihvog of stone, 
£vh»or of wood, etc.]. The LXX. employs it to 
signify partly the earthliness and weakness of 
man in contrast with God (2 Chron. xxxii. 8), 
and partly what is tender and easily impressed 
in contrast with what is hard and stony (Ez. xi. 
19; xxxvi. 26. In like manner it occurs in 2 
Cor. ill. 8). But oapKHcdg is used in the New 
Testament, and afterwards by the church fathers, 
to designate the disposition and character as 


contrasted with irvevyariK^. [Denominatives in 
k6$ express that which pertains to the noun from 
which they are derived, and are like our adjec¬ 
tives ending in ly]. Bleek in Heb. vii. 16 is of 
the opinion that in the first introduction of these 
terms they were used alike, and that it was not 
until later that the ordinary ethical signi6cation 
was limited to the form aaptwc df which occurs 
but rarely in the classics. Meyer on the con¬ 
trary sharply distinguishes. According to him 
adpiuvog designates the unspiritual state of na¬ 
ture which the Corinthians still had in their 
early Christian minority, inasmuch as the Holy 
Spirit had as yet changed their character bo 
! slightly that they appeared as if consisting of 
men flesh still. But oapKinds expresses a later 
ascendancy of the hostile material nature over 
the divine principle of which they had been made 
partakers by progressive instruction. And it is 
the latter which, as he thinks, the Apostle makes 
the ground of his rebuke. In so far, however, 
as both epithets are of kindred signification, he 
could, notwithstanding the distinction between 
them, affirm, “for ye are yet carnal.” So Meyer. 
The distinction between an intellectual weakuess 
and narrow-mindedness in the first beginnings 
of Christianity (to which also the parallel ex¬ 
pression vrprioiQ, babes , refers), and a moral im¬ 
purity and perverseness manifesting itself in the 
progress of Christian development, and involving 
also an intellectual incapacity for a true heavenly 
wisdom, is a distinction fully justifiable and con¬ 
sonant with the use of the terms aapKiK&q and 
odpKivos by the Apostle elsewhere. But that the 
term aaputvoig is to be here understood relatively, 
and as not denoting an entire lack of the xvevpa 
is clearly indicated by the phrase “as unto babes 
in Christ.” The time here referred to is that 
when they had just begun to receive Christian 
instruction, and were but recently admitted into 
fellowship with Christ by faith and baptism, and 
so become the children of God. They were of 
course then wholly immature and spiritually de¬ 
pendent, so that their conduct did not indicate 
the full impress of the Spirit. Their con¬ 
scious will, the I, was still fettered by carnal 
and selfish habits, and their ability to compre¬ 
hend the deeper grounds and relations of Chris¬ 
tian truth was yet undeveloped. In short the 
allusion is to that erudeness which is seen in 
children. [And does not the word “fleshy,” 
seeing that the Apostle had in mind the image 
of babyhood, also clearly refer to the appearance 
of the babe also—-a little lump seemingly of mere 
flesh, as yet evincing but little signs of mind or 
conscience, although containing these elements 
in the germ? One can hardly avoid discovering 
here one reason of the use of the word “fleshy ” 
instead of fleshly , which is an opprobious epithet, 
applicable only to later years. That mere ani¬ 
malness, which is one of the beauties of the babe, 
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becomes deformity and a disgrace in an adult. 
Hence the change of terms when the Apost le comes 
to speak of their after condition. They were 
adpKivoi at first, but not developing their spiritu¬ 
ality they become aapKucdt], That fondness for 
Bho'.vy eloquence which was natural at the first 
passed over into the vanity and corruption of an 
egotistical partisanship, and so instead of at¬ 
taining progressively a confirmed Christian cha¬ 
racter, they become carnal. In like manner the 
Rabbins also speak of little ones and sucklings. 
Schoettgen in loco. Wetstein 1 Pet. ii. 2; Matth. 
x. 42. On VTinioiq comp. xiv. 20; Heb. v. 13; 
otherwise Matth. xi. 25. 

Ver. 2. The figure introduced in the previous 
verso is still further carried out.—I gave you 
milk to drink.—That is, he gave them nourish¬ 
ment suited to their age. To the beginners in the 
Divine life, He imparted such instruction as was 
easy to be understood, the rudiments of Chris¬ 
tian knowledge (Heb. vi. 1), not strong meat 
such as adults only could digest, not the deeper 
truths of wisdom, which only those who had 
advanced in religious experience could properly 
receive, ii. 6 ff.—not meat.—This is connected 
to the foregoing in the way of a zeugma. [Winer, 
§ lxvi. c.]. Instead of kminoa, have given to drink , 
which can only be asserted of the “milk,” and 
not of the “meat,” some other verb, such as 
idoica, have given , is to be supplied. “ The dis¬ 
tinction between ‘milk’ and ‘meat’ oan lie 
only in the formal treatment of the same funda¬ 
mental truth.” Neander. “To refer the distinc¬ 
tion here to the subject-matter of the preaching, 
is required neither by the figure used, nor by the 
connection.” Burger. [“ The same truth in one 
form is milk, in another form, strong meat.” 
Hodge. “Christ is milk for babes, and strong 
meat for men.” Calvin]. The reason of the 
above precedence was,—for ye were not as 
yet able to bear it.—The time here referred 
to was the commencement of his ministry, and 
that of their first conversion, and the verb edv- 
vaerde , able is to be taken in an absolute sense, 
as it is used also in the classics, “ye were not 
strong or capable enough.” Meter. —nay, nor 
yet now are ye able.—The oMA [which we 
render “nay ”1, is climacteric : not only were ye 
unable, but indeed ye are so still.” It might ap¬ 
pear inconsistent with this declaration that Paul 
proceeded in the xv. to expound to them the doc¬ 
trine of the resurrection which certainly is strong 
meat rather than milk; but there was a special 
demand for such an exposition, which saved him 
from the charge of contradicting himself. 

Ver. 3. [Assigns the reason of the inability. 
— Por ye are yet carnal —here we have oap- 
kik6l —not odpicivoi , as the word of censure appli¬ 
cable only to their advanced stage, and showing 
that though they had been Christians for a long 
time, they had yet the fleshiness of children upon 
them, now become fleshliness. The proof of 
this]— for whereas there is among yon en¬ 
vying, and strife, and divisions [?], are ye 
not carnal, and walk according to man ?— 
Here he refers back to what was said in i. 10, ff. 
In Gal. v. 20 he also counts these same things as 
among the works of the flesh, comp, likewise 
Rom. xiii. 13. Z ijXog, envying; in classic as 
well as in Hellenic usage, this word occurs in a 


good sense, zeal , emulation , and in a bad one, 
jealousy, envy . Here it signifies partisan rivalry. 
Out of this arose ipt f strife, i.e. verbal disputa¬ 
tion. If 6ixooraoia i, divisions (seeCrit. notes) 
were genuine, we should have in this a climax, 
indicating the schisms before referred to. *0 jtot, 
whereas, occurs in the classics, also in a causal 
sense, because , in so far as, since . Passow. Ac¬ 
cording to do Wette, it is like r/, a conditional 
designation of the reason, “if there be,” etc. 
According to Meyer it implies a local conception 
of the conditional relation: “where there is” 
(comp. Heb. ix. 16: x. 18).—Karo avdfHjrav (also 
Rom. iii. 6 )=kt aptunCx;. It is the opposite to 
“walking in the Spirit,” Gal. v. 25. What he 
means to say is, ‘your conduct conforms to the 
ways of men as they ordinarily are in their apos¬ 
tate and irreligious condition.’ 

Ver. 4. A further confirmation.—“Por When 
one says, *1 am of Paul;’ and another, * I 
am of Apollos.’—The allusion to the parties is 
not as full as in i. 12, inasmuch as he has in this 
paragraph only to do with that of Apollos, or 
rather with the opposition existing between this 
and that called after himself.” Meyer. “These 
were at the same time the most important parties 
at Corinth.” Osiander. Here likewise the distinc¬ 
tion is not stated according to grammatical rules. 
The kyii yh, however, brings out the contrast 
with emphasis: “I, on my part;” or, “I, at all 
events.” (Comp. Passow yev , A. I., II. 7; vol. II. 
I. p. 175 and 177),—are ye not men.—The 
same usage as in ver. 3: k af hvdp^ov • “ after 
man’s fashion.” It was natural for the Jews to 
see in man (DIN). the earthly, an implication 

T T 

of what was defective, imperfect, indeed the 
exact antithesis to God, and whatever was god¬ 
like. Hence the expression in the Old Testa¬ 
ment: “the children of men,” and especially 
“the daughters of men” (Gen. v in opposition 
to “the sons of God.” (This is, according to the 
only interpretation suited to the connection and 
the spirit of the Old Testament, which sets the 
sanctified portion of the race over against those 
who represent men, human nature severed from 
God). The expression as here used, is certainly 
unique, but entirely in accordance with the ana¬ 
logy of Scripture. “ It means people who have 
not been lifted above human infirmity, and in 
whom the Divine element is utterly wanting.” 
Meyer. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

Comp, on i. 12 ff.; ii. 6 ff.; ii. 1 ff. 

1. [ Christian truth is of different grades , and 
suited to different capacities. It has rudiments for 
the simplest child, and profundities which the 
angels desire to look iuto, and can never fully 
penetrate. It begins with the plainest facts of 
history, furnishing in these the foundation of a 
saving faith, but every one of these facts con¬ 
duct us down into the deep things of God. Thus 
the Gospel is adapted to all classes of mankind. 
Its storehouse is furnished with all kinds of pro¬ 
visions, from the milk for babes to the strong 
meat for adults. In this we have one token of 
its Divine wisdom, and of its celestial origin and 
eternal destiny. Infinitude lies back of all its 
lowliest approaches to man in his fallen state. 
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And in all it presents to faith, it furnishes that 
on whieh mind and heart shall feed for ever¬ 
more]. 

2. The vanity of man apart from Ood. Human 
nature, originally so exalted in its likeness to 
God, so glorious in knowledge and voluntary 
power, has sunk so low by reason of sin, 
that God's word, uttering ever the language 
of truth, associates with man (when regarded 
apart from the person of Jesus, and from what 
may be realized through Him) the conception 
of something small, weak, incapable, transient, 
vain, false; in short, of such imperfection 
and depravity as results from a rupture of our 
communion with God. Hence the inquiry, “ who 
art thou, O man?" (Rom. ix. 20; comp. ii. 1, 3); 
and, “what is man?" Ps. viii. 4; cxliv. 8, if.; 
and the saying, “all men are liars." Rom. iii. 
4. Indeed, as used in common parlance, the 
term is often one of contempt. Luke xxii. 60: 
“Man. I know not what thou sayest." Matth. 
xxvi. 72: “I do not know the man." On the 
contrary, in Christ everything wins a different 
aspect. While in the Old Testament the term, 
“children of men," is a disparaging epithet. 
Christ on the other hand, as “the son of man," 
wears the honors of One, who, though He entered 
into all the weakness of human nature, and in¬ 
curred its worst ills, yet rose again, and on this 
very account became the Mediator of a perfect 
communion with God, and the vehicle of all its 
consequent blessedness to the human race. By 
His righteousness He counterbalanced the sin of 
the old Adamic nature, and averts all its bitter 
results. He becomes also the sole Mediator be¬ 
tween God and man, and appears as the One who 
from the lowest depths of humiliation, has been 
raised to utmost height of majesty. Comp. xx. 
18; xxiv. 27, 80: xxv. 81; xxvi. 64, etc. All 
this was foreshadowed in the vision of Daniel, 
where the Son of man is seen to come in the clouds 
of heaven, and to whom is given eternal power 
and a kingdom without end (vii. 13), and where 
human nature thus honored by God, is contrasted 
with the brute nature, the beast, which develops 
itself in the kingdoms of this world. The oft- 


repeated title conferred on Ezekiel, 


thou Son of man, may also be regarded as typical 
of this One who is preeminently the Son of 
man. It was bestowed on the prophet as the re¬ 
ceiver of the Divine communications, and was as 
honorable as it was humiliating (comp. Gerlach 
on Ezek. ii. 1). Of the same sort was the epi¬ 
thet, “Man of God," which was conferred on the 
prophets and other messengers of God, and 
passed oat from the Old Testament into the New 
Testament. In fine, it may be affirmed generally 
that wherever, and to the degree in which com¬ 
munion with God is in any way predicable, the 
designation “man" at once obtains a higher sig¬ 
nification, and becomes one of honor, and is pro¬ 
phetic of exaltation. Elsewhere it carries the 
opposite import. 


HOMILBTICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Hiubskr:—1 . The wisdom of the Christian 
teacher is shown in knowing how to adapt him¬ 
self to different ages, and to regard the necessi¬ 


ties of his congregation; and to build up begin * 
ners unto perfection (ver. 1). 2. To the carnal 

nature belong self-love, vanity, ambition; these 
traits are exhibited in strife and partizanship. 
There is a zeal which is nothing more than an 
eagerness to maintain our own opinion, cause, 
or party, simply because it is ours, and we ex¬ 
pect to stand or fall with it, and not because 
conscience bids. From this comes strife, con¬ 
tention about points of difference. The issue is 
division. Since neither will yield, they separate. 
This accords with man’s fashion. Just as if 
Christianity were an affair of schools and sects, 
or as if one could act in the Church just as he 
does in the political world where factions and 
jealousies abound (ver. 2). 

Rieger: —1. God’s method of instruction requires 
that wo do not overload. Novices are to be treated 
as children. We are to be considerate of their 
weaknesses, and not to crowd upon them thoso 
deeper doctrines which can be properly judged 
of only by such as aro spiritual and strong. 2. 
In regard to “milk" and “strong meat" let us 
not err. “ Milk " is a designation not of cheap¬ 
ness and meanness, but of what is most truthfiil 
and most nourishing to the spiritual life.— 
“Strong meat" signifies not every thing which 
our intellectual curiosity may lust after, but the 
deeper disclosures of the fundamental verities of 
God’s kingdom, the knowledge of which pro¬ 
motes growth in grace. 3. The carnal mind , 
suspicious, opinionated, and thus divisive, not only 
begets oppositions in doctrine, but also diversities 
in practice, which end in schism. 

Starke: — 1. C«: to become a believer is not 
the result of a fit of enthusiasm, as if the wind 
were to blow upon a person and he straightway 
became perfect; but wo must hear, learn, pray, 
read, inquire until we are transformed from one 
degree of conviction unto another. 2. Hed: 
God’s children often have gross and unacknow¬ 
ledged faults which linger in them until they 
have waxed in faith and grown strong to over¬ 
come. 8. To discourse to young converts of the 
deeper mysteries of Christian doctrine were as 
irrational as to give strong meat to babes. And 
since with the majority growth is slow and diffi¬ 
cult, we must often continue longer to deal out to 
them “the sincere milk of the Word." 

Gossner :—Every one thinks his party has the 
kernel and others only the shell. Whereas they 
all are apt to let the kernel alone and dispute 
about the shell, as if that were the kernel (ver. 
4). So is it with those who, having begun in 
spirit, go back to the flesh. Mistaking inciden¬ 
tals for essentials, they grow weak in the inward 
man and are soon puffed up (w. 1, 21). 

W. F. Besser: —The mind of Christ tolerates 
no party-spirit, and no love of divisions. The 
conscience of many in this day is not sufficiently 
tender on this point. Indeed there are numbers 
who consider their Christianity so much the 
purer in proportion as they disregard the visible 
exhibition of Church unity, and are reckless in 
breaking the bond of peace which outwardly 
unites oompanions in one faith. 

[R. W. Robertson :—“ Strong meat" does not 
mean high doctrine such as Election, Regenera¬ 
tion, Justification by faith, but “Perfection,"* 
strong demands on Self, a severe and noble Life. 
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The danger of extreme demands made on hearts 
unprepared for such is seen in the oase of An¬ 
anias.] 

[N. Emmons. Vbr. 2. Doctrine* of the Gospel 
food for Chruliana. I. What doctrines the Apos¬ 
tle did preach to the Corinthians: a. Depravity; 
b. Regeneration; c. Love; d . Faith; e. Sanctifi¬ 
cation; f Final Perseverance; g. Divine Sove¬ 
reignty; h. Election. II. Why these are called 
milk :* a. Because they are easy to be under¬ 
stood; b. Because they are highly pleasing to 


[• One would suppose the aforementioned doctrines to be 
the str ingest kind of meat. The sermon is Interesting as a 
specimen.] 


the pious heart; c. Because they are nourishing* 
IIL Why the Apostle preached these rather than 
others to the Corinthians: a. Their internal state 
required such preaching; b. Their external state 
required it. Improvement 1. If these doctrines 
are milk, what is meat? a . The rites and cere¬ 
monies of the Mosaic Law; b. The types and 
predictions of the Old Testament; c. The predic¬ 
tions of the, New Testament 2. The doctrines 
which Paul preached to the Corinthians, as 
shown above, have been misrepresented. 8. We 
have a criterion to determine who are the plain¬ 
est preachers. 4. No people are incapable of 
hearing the doctrines Paul preaohed to the Co¬ 
rinthians]. 


V. THE ESTIMATE TO BE PUT ON TEACHERS AND THEIR WORK. THEIR VALUE TO 
BE PROVED IN THE DAY OF TRIAL. 

Chapter III. 6-15. 


5 Who then is Paul, who is Apollos, 1 * * but* ministers by whom ye believed, even as 

6 the Lord gave to every man ? I have [om. have] planted, Apollos watered; but God 

7 gave [was giving] the increase. So then neither is he that planteth any thing, neither 

8 he that watereth; but God that giveth the increase. Now he that planteth and be 
that watereth are one: and every man [each one] shall receive his own reward aceord- 

9 ing to his own labour. For we are labourers together with God: ye are God’s hus- 

10 bandry, ye are God’s building. According to the grace of God which is given unto 
me, as a wise master builder, I have [om. have*] laid the foundation, and another 

11 buildeth thereon. But let every man take heed how he buildeth thereupon. For 

12 other foundation can no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ. 4 Now if 
any man build upon this 5 foundation gold, silver, precious stones, wood, hay, stubble; 

13 Every man’s work shall be made manifest: for the day shall declare it, because it 
shall be revealed by fire; and the fire [itself: aurd 6 ] shall try every man’s work of 

14 what sort it is. If any man’s work [shall] abide 7 which he hath built thereupon, be 

15 shall receive a reward. If any man’s work shall be burned, he shall suffer loss; but 

'he himself shall be saved; yet so as by fire. v 


1 Ver. 5.—The Rec rtf, instead of which Loch, and Meyer read rt [following A. B. Cod. Sin. and others] is sustained by 
nearly the same preponderance of authorities as declare for the mention of Apollos first. The receivod text, which putt 
Paul first, is to be explained from tt. 4 and 6. The repetition of ccrrtV is also established by the better authorities. 

* Ver. 6.—Before ^imxovoi the Kec., which Tisch., 6th ed., follows, has dAA* Y). This makes the question continue to 
inurrevoaTt. But the best authorities are against this reading, and it is therefore rejected by Lach. Tisch. am) others. 
[For the true rendering see the Bxegetical comment.] 

* Ver. 10.—The Kec. rMeuta is retained by Tisch. ed. 6 [also Alfi, Words.]. Bnt Lach. following A. B. C. [Cod. 8in.] 
reads eflipca. 

4 Ver. 11.—The Rec. ’Iwouc 6 Xpurrfc is feebly supported. Better 'Iijaouc Xpiorfc. Tisch., ed 6, Xpurrfc Iqootk. 

* Ver. 12.— tovtov is rejected by Lach. according to A. B. C. [Cod. Sin.] bnt is retained by Tisch. in accordance with 
manv weighty authorities [so too by Wordsworth, Alford]. 

* Vev. 13.— airro is inserted after wvp by Larhmann, Meyer, Tisch. [Alford, Wordsworth, Stanley] according to the best 
authorities. [A. B. C. Cod. Sin. Origen, Chry. Bus., etc.] 

7 Ver. 14. pcrsi, future, is better authenticated [Latin version]. Received p.dvtt [see note]. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

“ From this point onward to ver. 28, Paul 
proceeds to explain in what light the Corinthians 
were to regard their spiritual teachers, and the 
work which these performed among them. And 
first, from w. 5-9, he deals with the relation 
which the human instrumentalities sustain to the 


Lord who employs them; then, from w. 10-16, 
with the responsibility which they have for their 
work and the decision to which it is liable; and, 
finally, from vv. 16-28, with the position which 
the Church holds and ought to pursue towards 
them.”— Burger. Ver. 6 . — Who then is Ap¬ 
ollos? and who is Paul ?—The reading rl: 
what , is at least as easily explainable on the 
ground that the answer given appears to point 
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rather to “what?” than to “who?” as the read¬ 
ing r<c is capable of being accounted for from 
the effort to assimilate the genders.—[“o&v: 
then, follows on the assumption of the truth of 
their divided state.” —Alford.] The question 
here put is not to be regarded as coming from 
the readers (Riickert) q. d. “Who are Apollos 
and Paul, if we may not have them as our lead¬ 
ers ?” This thought would have been expressed 
in quite a different manner—more his own.— 
(Comp. xv. 84Rom. ix. 19 ff.). It ifi simpler 
to understand the connection thus: “You call 
yourselves after Apollos and Paul. Who are 
these persons, then? From the answer given, it 
is clearly implied that the partisanship of their 
followers does not accord with the spirit of the 
leaders they have chosen, and is condemned as a 
carnality.—Ministers, through whom ye 
believed.—Were dAA* r/: but, to be taken as 
genuine (see under the text), then we should have 
here an emphatic implication that Apollos and 
Paul were nothing else than mere ministers. 
There is in these words a mixture of two con¬ 
structions: ovdiv dXKo, dXXa: nothing else but; 
and obdht aXho q: nothing else than. So Meyer 
on 2 Cor. i. 13. Fritssohe, according to Her¬ 
mann on Vigor, construes it otherwise: “but 
either—or 1 know not what.” The phrase is to 
be found in Luke xii. 16, where its correctness 
is undisputed. It was plainly, therefore, not 
rejected because of its objectionableness, did- 
Kovoi: deacons , ministers , is here to be under¬ 
stood in its broadest sense, as contrasted with 
leaders. We may supplement “ of your Church,” 
comp. ver. 21, and Matth. xx. 28; or “ of God,” 
or “of Christ,” comp. ver. 0 ff; 2 Cor. vi. 4, eta. 
The words following would favor the one as well 
as the other, or perhaps hint at a combination 
of the two=“ ministers of Christ in your behalf.” 
(Col. i. 7.)—through whom ye believed.— 
Bengel says briefly and forcibly: “ Through 

whom, not in whom” (Jas. i. 7). They are 
thereby designated as instruments in God’s hand 
for the production of faith. And such they were 
in their function as preachers and teachers of 
troth. But this instrumentality was of different 
kinds; that of Paul, for the exercise of the faith, 
of Apollos, for its further development. This 
process is expressed in the aorist tense, as in 
Rom. xiii. 11; Gal. ii. 16.—even aa the Lord 
gave to each one.—This statement is made to 
bring forward prominently the fact of the depend¬ 
ence of the ministers on the Lord, both for their 
gifts and their ministry, and so to dampen the 
disposition “ to boast in men.” teal itc6a ro> 
La 6 nLpiog idunev, not an instanoe of 
attraction, as if eaaorog so. didnovog eoriv , Lg — 
IduKtv avry. But Uaory stands first by way of 
emphasis, as in Rom. xii. 3, because having 
Bpoken of them in general, he wishes next to 
designate what is peculiar to each one. There 
is no need of taking “the Lord” to mean God, 
instead of Christ [so Hodge], contrary to the 
usage of Paul, nor are we compelled to this by 
w. 6, 9, 10. The endowment of ministers with 
manifold jgifts is also ascribed to Christ in Eph. 
iv. 7 ff. In what follows, when “God” is intro¬ 
duced, the Apostle is speaking of something else, 
tig. of the Divine blessing, and of the dependence 
on God for desired results. 


Vee. 6. I planted, Apollos watered, but 
God was giving the increase. —Under these 
figures Paul exhibits partly the diversity of ope¬ 
ration between him and Apollos, and partly their 
equal dependence on Divine favor for success. 
Paul labored for the founding of the Church, for 
the planting of the spiritual crop; Apollos for 
the further development of the life of faith thus 
begun, for the edification of the Church; he 
watered and helped to mature the growing crop. 
But after all it was to God, as the efficient cause* 
that both owed the results obtained. It was His 
power, working in them and through them, that 
caused the faith to strike root, and spring up, 
and bring forth fruit. “A vgdveiv: to increase , a 
designation of the attainment of an object which 
had been furthered by the Divine powers at work 
in the instruments, and by divers other auxiliary 
operations of graoe which accompanied or pre¬ 
pared the way for them, [“y&favev: was giving . 
Observe the force of the Imperfect, intimating a 
continued bestowal of Divine grace as distin¬ 
guished from the transitory acts of His ministers 
whose operations are described by aorists.”— 
WORD8.]. 

Vie. 7. So then [“&rre: an illative particle 
of frequent occurrence ” Words.] neither is he 
that planteth any thing, neither he that 
watereth, bat He that giveth the in¬ 
crease, even God.— The inference here drawn 
goes to the discrediting of all humap organs 
taken by themselves, and to the rebuking of all 
partisanship, tart r i: is any thing , either in 
numero est: in account (comp. Acts ver. 86) or yet 
more strongly, is absolutely any thing. On the 
other hand, to the last clause we naturally sup¬ 
plement rd 7rdvro Ictlv: is all (xv. 28; Col. iii. 
11). Bengel: “is something, and, because He 
is alone, all things.” What is here viewed sepa¬ 
rately for the purpose of counteracting the ten¬ 
dency to unduly exalt the instrument is elsewhere 
taken together; the agency of the instrument 
and the agency of God in their concrete unity 
(Rom. xi. 14; 1 Tim. iv. 16). [“In this passage 
ministers are brought into comparison with the 
Lord, and the reason of this comparison is, that 
mankind, while estimating grudgingly the grace 
of God, are too lavish in their commendation of 
ministers, and in this manner they snatch away 
what is God’s, with a view of transferring it to 
themselves.” Calvin.]. 

Ver. 8. Now He that planteth and He 
that watereth are one.— [“iv: one thing 
neuter. God is 6 eig, mas. He is the one agent ; 
they are an instrument in His hands; and they 
are one as united together in Christ. But they 
are not what you would make them by your 
party factions to be, separate persons and rival 
heads and leaders of opposing sects." Words.]. 
Paul does not here intend to deny the different 
merits of ministers or their separate worth, as 
though they all stood at par (Bengel, Billroth); 
he is referring only to their office and services. 
They are alike ministers. And in so saying he 
means to counteract all rivalry and all exaltation 
of one over another. The unity and mutual 
connection, which he asserts, do not, however, 
exclude diversities both in their labors and in 
the recognition of these labors, on the part of the 
Lord, in ways corresponding thereto. —And 
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each one shall receive his own reward 
according to his own labor. —The words 
“Aw own 77 — “Aw own 77 stand in contrast with 
“ar« one. 7 * Bengel styles it “an appropriate 
repetition antithetic to the “ one .” k6koc de¬ 
notes not the result, but the labor, the effort put 
forth. This, however unsuccessful, involves a 
fidelity and devotion which can be estimated by 
God alone. kut6 indicates also the qualitative, 
and not merely the quantitative relation— l dtovi 
own , that which especially belongs to each one, 
both in the labor expended and in the reward. 
The filed 6 c, as the context shows, signifies 
the Divine recompense. The full tyifxrai (A#- 
fnperai, Altio Ionic form) points to the reward 
which will be conferred at the coming of Christ. 
(Comp. iv. 6; 1 Thess. ii. 19; 2 Tim. iv. 8; Dan. 
xii. 8; Matth. xxv. 20 ff.; 1 Pet. v. 4). This 
reward is praise bestowed for the labor done. 
According to Bengel, “Something more than 
salvation.” It is an addition to the blessedness 
oornmon to all the subjects of grace, which, as 
Osiander observes, consists in the various degrees 
of glory (<5 6£a) conferred on them (comp. Luke 
xix. 17 ff.); moreover it is a reward of grace, 
since the whole thing rests upon the plan and 
promise and operation of grace. Yet it is ap¬ 
portioned in righteousness, “to each one his 
own.” “ Relatively to redemption nothing can 
be said of desert. But within the sphere of re¬ 
demption, the question comes up, ‘how faithfully 
has a person employed the grace received and 
wrought with it. Here it can be asserted ‘ To 
him that hath shall be given.* This is what 
Paul means by reward .” Neandkr. That such a 
reward is to be expected appears from what fol¬ 
lows:— 

Ver. 9. For we are God's fellow-labor¬ 
ers, God's husbandry, God’s building are 

ye. —The emphatic word here is deov, God’s. 
Since it is Gods work to which we devote our 
labor, each in his own part, we are therefore to 
expect it from His truthfulness that He will not 
refuse to us the corresponding reward. This 
reference to what precedes (Meyer) has a decided 
advantage over that interpretation which regards 
these words as a comprehensive exposition of the 
calling of spiritual teachers, and their debt of 
service to the congregation (ver.5 ff.), and espe¬ 
cially of their oneness in it (ver. 8). In this 
case the ydp, for , in relation to the first clause, 
would be explanatory and in reference to the 
second, causal (Osiander). “It is also prefera¬ 
ble to that interpretation which, in order to make 
out here a rebuke of party spirit, takes the sense 
to be: Every thing is to be ascribed to God; 
therefore to God be all the glory.” Burger. In¬ 
asmuch as the idea of a reward recurs also in 
what follows, it perhaps would be more proper 
to regard these sentences only as confirmatory of 
what was said respecting the reward. [Stanley 
takes the “for” as giving the reason for the 
oneness among the teachers. “ Their object is 
the same (though their modes of working are 
different), for it is God who is our fellow-laborer, 
etc.; therefore they cannot be set against each 
other.” Hodge combines the two ideas]. 0 eov 
owepyoi= God’s helpers, who work with God,— 
not: “who do God’s work associatedly” [as 
Olshausen], for this would be etymologically in¬ 


admissible. Even so awepyov tpiuv, 1 Thess. iii. 
2. Although God works all in all, yet He works 
through His servants, whom He recognizes as 
helpers in His work, and whom he suffers io 
work, each one in his own peculiar way. Calvin: 
Eximium elogium minixterii, quod, quum per se agere 
possit Deus, nos homunciones tanquam adjutorcs ad - 
siscat, per quos ita solus agit, ut tamen vicissim turn 
eo laborent (cf. Osiander in loco). Here we have 
a hint of the dignity of the ministerial office, and 
of our obligation to keep in view God's objects in 
it. [Though, indeed, it must be said that the de¬ 
sign of the argument is not to dignify the teach¬ 
ers, but to abate the excessive estimate put upon 
them]. Qeov yeiipyiov, a field belonging to God; 
so also ■fieov oi Kndopfj, God’s building. The Geni¬ 
tive of cause (=it is God who built you) [so Al¬ 
ford] is less fitting here, since Paul is speaking 
in the context concerning the performance and 
the reward of teachers, and in these statements 
he is establishing the expectation that God will 
grant to them their reward on the ground that 
that on which they are at work, belongs to Him. 
Tewpyiov (also in Prov. xxiv. 80; xxxi. 16)= 
tilled land, a field, a garden, a vineyard ; oiKodopij, 
a word of the later Greek=oiKodo^ia, oiKo66prjua. 
Both indicate the kind of labor pursued by God's 
co-workers: the cultivation of a field, the rear¬ 
ing of a building. But in making God (‘deot’) 
prominent, the subjects on both sides retire into 
the background in a corresponding degree. 
Hence neither “we” (r/fieic) nor “you” (vpeic) 
is expressed. Taking the whole context in ita 
broader scope, and considering the aim of the 
whole paragraph, we might suppose with ChTy- 
sostom, that in the repeated mention of God in 
the last clause there was an implied rebuke of 
the tendency in the Church to call themselves 
after men [so Words.] (ver. 4) (cf. Osiander). 
The figure in oiKodopij (building), analogous to 
that in the “temple of God” (vor. 16; 2 Cor. vL 
16; Eph. ii. 21) is carried out still further in 
what follows. 

Ver. 10. Paul here proceeds to state what he 
himself had done towards erecting God ; s build¬ 
ing.— According an to the grace of God, 
which was given onto me. —By “grace” he 
means not the Apostolic office as such, but those 
peculiar endowments which qualified him for 
laying the foundation (comp. i. 8, 4). Lit. ‘by 
virtue of the favor shown unto me.’ And this 
favor was manifest both in the caII to office and 
in the bestowment of those gifts which enabled 
him to become a co-worker with God. By this 
acknowledgment of his indebtedness in advance, 
he obviates all misconc< ption with a wise humi¬ 
lity, and avoids all appearance of arrogance. 
The same expression occurs in Rom. xv. 15; xii/ 
8 ; Gal. ii. 9; Eph. iii. 2.— as a wise master 
master-builder I laid the foundation.— 
This was done in that preaching of Christ cruci¬ 
fied, which had first elicited their faith (ver. 11; 
ii. 2). [“depfktiov, a foundation. St. Paul uses 
the masculine form, ver. 11, and 2 Tim. ii. 19. 
St. Luke the neuter (Acts xvi. 26); which is At- 
tio. The masculine is very appropriate here, be¬ 
cause the foundation is Christ.” Words. In say¬ 
ing that he laid this “as” a wise masterbuilder, 
“he docs not vaunt himself, but propounds 
himself as an example.” Chrysostom]. The 
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wisdom he claims, might be regarded as that be¬ 
tokened in the act of laying a foundation, since 
the attempt to build without such preliminary 
work would indicate a lack of sense. Yet ver. 
11 seems to imply that he had reference to the 
nature of the foundation, in that it was the only 
one suited for a “building of God,” and such a 
one as a wise builder would alone lay. [Why 
not both ?]. wise, skilful—thoroughly vn- 

derstemeUng his art. The same usage occurs in 
the classics. The claim here made, tells against 
the partisan disparagement of his labors.—and 
another buildeth thereon. —d/Uoc another , 
not merely Apollos, but also every person who 
had engaged in the work of the ministry at 
Corinth, “more especially those successors of his 
who were still laboring in the Church.” Osiander. 
(Comp. iv. 16). To such, he, as the Apostolic 
“ master builder,” gives the caution.— But let 
eaoh one look how he buildeth thereon.— 
“How,” i. e. in what way, and with what mate¬ 
rial. He thus warns them of the greatness of 
their responsibility, and of the importance of 
making the edifice correspond with the founda¬ 
tion. On this point he explains himself farther 
by showing what is the only proper foundation 
of a church. 

Vbr. 11. For other foundation can no 
man lay besides that lying there. —He 
here explains why he speaks simply of building 
the superstructure, and says nothing in regard to 
the foundation. This had been already laid, and 
was confessedly all right. There could possibly 
be no idea of changing or modifying that. [“In 
taking this for granted, he implies the strongest 
possible caution against attempting to lay any 
other.” Alf.]. The emphasis here rests on 
“foundation,” which is accordingly put first in the 
sentence, diwarot, not may , but can. Paul here 
wishes to express the absolute impossibility of 
change, without entirely destroying the character 
of the building. And hence there naturally fol¬ 
lows the utter inadmissibleness of attempting to 
lay any other foundation. The thing is so con¬ 
trary to the nature of the case, that no Christian 
teacher can be supposed willing to undertake it. 
icapd, alongside of, and yet not touching; hence, 
besides, beyond, contrary to. In regard to Kcipevov, 
lying there it may be asked, whether the idea in¬ 
volved in rkdeiKa, I laid, of ver. 10, is here re¬ 
sumed, so that it refers to what Paul had done 
[“in which case it would have been red far a.” 
Words.], or whether it implies what had been 
done by God in sending His Son to be our Re¬ 
deemer, and laying him as the precious corner¬ 
stone of His Church [or whether it is with 
Words, to be taken in the middle sense as lying 
there “bj His own free will and act.”]. Adopt¬ 
ing the second of the above interpretations, the 
verb “I laid,” in ver. 10, would indicate Paul’s 
accordance with the Divine procedure. He had 
laid in its plaoeat Corinth that foundation which 
God had provided for the Church universal, by 
proclaiming Christ there as the only proper ob¬ 
ject of faith. This would accord better with the 
more general form k eipevov, and also establish the 
impossibility declared in the words, “can no 
man.” < If God has laid a foundation, then surely 
no Christian teacher will think of laying any 
other. Accordingly, I also have made this the 


basis of the Church at Corinth, and could do no 
otherwise.* [“This word, Keirac, from which 
Keiyevov comes, descriptive of Christ's character 
as the one foundation of His Church, is applied 
to Him in His first presentation in the material 
temple at Jerusalem. Luke ii. 84? ovroc tcelrai etc 
irroxrtv. It is observable also that the man of 
sin, who places himself as a foundation of the 
Church, in the room of Christ, is called & dvr t- 
Keipewc. 2 Thess. ii. 4.” Words.]. What this 
foundation is, is expressed in the relative clause, 
—which is Christ Jesus. —By this he means 
Christ in His own person, not simply the doctrine 
of Christ as being a fundamental doctrine. 
[“The former interpretation which is adopted 
by many distinguished commentators (de Welle, 
Alf., Stanley), is more in accordance with the 
common representations of scripture, and per¬ 
haps also with the form of expression here used. 
The second, however, is certainly more consist¬ 
ent with the context. In saying that he had 
laid the foundation, Paul could only mean that 
he had in Corinth taught the doctrine concerning 
the person and work of Christ.*' Hodgx. But 
surely it was not the doctrine as such that was 
the foundation. The doctrine availed only as it 
brought Christ directly and personally present 
to the mind of the Church, and induced them to 
build on Him. The distinction Kling maintains 
is a very important one. There is constant dan¬ 
ger of persons mistaking the doctrine of Christ for 
the person of Christ. The former is the founda¬ 
tion of a theology, the latter of a life.] 

Ver. 12. The nature of the foundation being 
settled, he now proceeds to consider the several 
ways in which superstructure might be carried 
up.— But— [“ The 6k implies that though there 
can be but one foundation, there are many trays 
of building upon it.” Alf.] — if any man build 
upon the foundation, gold, silver, precious 
stones, wood, hay, stubble. —He here illus¬ 
trates the various kinds of material that might 
be employed in the edifice, either worthy and 
durable, that could stand the test of fire, or 
worthless and incapable of passing the ordeal. 
Both sorts are mentioned in lively succession, 
without any express exhibition of the diversities 
implied. According to the best and largest num¬ 
ber of commentators, from Clem., Alex., down to 
Osiander and Meyer, Paul here intends to denote 
by this building material, not persons, but doctrines, 
such as when joined with faith in Christ may or 
may not suit the foundation; such as in worth 
and durability do or do not correspond with the 
precious indestructible corner-stone. That the 
wood, hay and stubble were designed in general 
to signify such teachings as mingled the weak 
and disfiguring products of human wisdom, art, 
philosophy and Jewish traditions with the truth 
of God, is very evident. But any attempts to 
particularize, either as to the dogmas referred 
to, or as to the parts of the building they were 
intended for, would be fatile and out of taste. 
Moreover, we are to hold fast to the idea of but 
one building contemplated, into which all the 
different kinds of material specified are worked, 
and not to imagine fas Wetst., Billr., Stanley] 
that two sorts of building are had in view, such 
as a palace and a hut; or that a whole city was 
intended, “the city of God,” for instance. We 
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might also very appropriately, but rather by way 
of accommodation, bring under consideration 
here the distinctive practical fruits produced 
under the different kinds of teaching and the 
different sorts of churoh members brought in and 
trained under the same. [So Theodoret adopted 
by Stanley, who deems the practical fruits the 
main thing referred to, and adds, “ He is here 
preparing the way for the accusation of the in¬ 
cestuous person.”]. To suppose, however, with 
Olsh., that there is any allusion to the private 
work of personal sanctification, would be untena¬ 
ble, inasmuch as the entire context treats solely 
of ministerial functions. Riiokert’s interpreta¬ 
tion is too abstract and general. Proceeding on 
the ground that “ work” (kpyov) with Paul signi¬ 
fies the entire business of life, he takes the sense 
to be: “ only he who builds upon the true foun¬ 
dation in a right manner , so that his work will 
abide the test, is entitled to a reward. He who 
builds on it unsuitably, can expect none. This 
only, however, can be said for his comfort, that 
he will .not forfeit his salvation since it was his 
will at least to further the work of the Lord.” 
On this whole subject, consult Osiander and 
Meyer. [“Precious stones” here means stones 
valuable for building, such as granite and mar¬ 
ble. “Gold and silver,” were extensively employed 
in adorning ancient temples, and are therefore 
appropriately used as symbols of pure doctrine. 
“ Wood , hay and stubble ” are the perishable ma¬ 
terials out of which ordinary houses were built. 
Wood for the doors and posts, hay mixed with mud 
for the walls, and straw for the roof. These 
materials, unsuited for the temple of God, are 
the appropriate symbols of false doctrines.” 
Hodge]. 

Ver. 13. Every man’s work will be 
made manifest. —The worth or worthlessness, 
the durability or perishableness of what a man 
has wrought is not to remain concealed.— Por 
the day wiU declare it.—i. will make evi¬ 
dent what is genuine or not genuine, what is 
truth and what mere show. This is a matter 
which often remains for a long time uncertain. 
But what are we to understand by this day of 
revelation7 Not certainly the time of Jerusa¬ 
lem’s overthrow [as Starke], for the Apostle is 
not'speaking here of Jewish traditions, the va¬ 
nity of which would then be exposed. Nor yet 
tirnp in general, or any prolonged lapse of time, 
for Ihe term “ day” is never used in this sense by 
the New Testament writers, nor would it suit the 
following context. Ever since the period of the 
Reformation, Calvin’s view has widely prevailed, 
that the allusion here is to the time when the 
pure knowledge of the Gospel should spread 
over the earth. So others also. But the apos¬ 
tolic Usage and modes of thought warrant our 
understanding it only of the day of Christ’s second 
coming (comp. iv. 5; Rom. ii. 1G; 2 Cor. v. 10). 
This is the period of that, searching, sifting trial 
which is to begin at the house of God(l Pet. 
iv. 17), and which after manifold preludes will 
reach its consummation in the appearance of our 
Lord. In this sense the word “day” stands 
without any explanatory term in Heb. x. 25; 1 
Thess. v. 4 ss.— Because it is revealed in 
fire. —What is revealed ? The work of which he 
has just said “it shall be made manifest.” To 


this it is objeoted that the sentence would in that 
case be tautological. But a repetition of this 
prominent thought will appear less strange in 
view of the fact that it is more distinctly de¬ 
fined by the additional words, “ by fire,” and 
that the following clause appears to be a fitting 
further development of them. It would indeed 
be most natural to regard “day” as the thing 
revealed. [So Alf., Stanley, Words., Hodge]. 
But nowhere is it said that the day of the Lord 
is revealed. Such a mode of speech would be 
unusual. It were better, with Bengel, to supply 
“ the Lord ” as the nominative, since indeed it 
is the day of the Lord that is referred to, and 
this construction would have its parallel in 2 
Thess. i. 17: “ When the Lord Jesus shall be re¬ 
vealed from heaven in flaming fire.” Here fire 
is represented as accompanying the manifesta¬ 
tion of Jesus, (not, however, as a means of ven- 
geanoe). But such a supplying of a word it 
warranted only in case no other suitable ex¬ 
planation can be found. If then “ work” be the 
proper subject, “the fire” must be taken to de¬ 
note that by which the work is tested. The re¬ 
lation of this clause to the foregoing then would 
be this: because fire is the agency by which the 
work is tried, therefore will the day of the Lord, 
who is to appear in flaming fire (2 Thess. i.), 
the day which is to burn as an oven (Matth. iv. 
1), make this work manifest. [“To show thee«r- 
tainty and perpetual imminence of that fiery trial 
of the Last Day, Paul uses the present tense 
(a TroKahbirrerae) is revealed .” Words.] —And 
each one’s work, what sort it is this fire 
itself shall prove. —This clause stands inde¬ 
pendently of bn, because, and sums up the 
whole truth, stating onoe more the ordeal con¬ 
templated and the peculiar means of its accom¬ 
plishment. It is the fire that is to try the work, 
and demonstrate its quality—rd irvp avrd, the 
fire itself, by its own specific action. That this 
means neither the Holy Spirit nor yet persecu¬ 
tions of any sort is evident from the interpreta¬ 
tion given to the word “ day.” Still less tenable 
is the Roman Catholic interpretation, which dis¬ 
covers herein an allusion to purgatory. (Council 
of Florence). [“The fire of which St. Paul 
speaks is the Fire of the Great Day; not a Fire 
of any intermediate state. And the Fire which 
he describes does not cleanse, as that intermedi¬ 
ate fire is feigned to do, but tries and destroys. 
It is not a Purgatorial but a Probationary Fire.” 
Words. Besides “ Paul is fiere speaking of min¬ 
isters and their doctrines, and not of believers 
in general.” Hodge, 9, v. 1], “We deny not 
that anticipations of the judicial fire of the Last 
Day may be traced in the fiery trials with which 
God will visit His own house (1 Pet. iv. 12-17); 
but the fire by which Christians will be refined 
and purged before the end comes will burn not 
on the other side but this side of death.” W. F. 
Bbsser. Neander on the contrary says: “The 
fire is an image of the progressive purifying pro¬ 
cess which goes on along the course of the de¬ 
velopment of the Church. This process will al¬ 
low only what is genuine and Divine to stand.” 
It is, however, the outward and substantial mani¬ 
festation of the judicial energy of the Lord, who 
will work as a purifying flame, so that everything 
in the labors of those who have been endeavor- 
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ing to build up the Church, that does not carry 
the Divine impress, but is the vain and perish¬ 
able invention of man, will be brought to nought. 
Of this manifestation we have a prelude now in 
the continuous judgment of the Holy Ghost, and 
in the persecutions which the Church here suf¬ 
fers. The effect of it is exhibited antithetically 
in 

Vans. 14, 15. If any ono 'a work shall 
abide which he built thereon, he shall 
receive a reward. —This is the positive side. 
Me vet, shall abide (the future corresponds with 
mrasaJjaerai), shall stand the fire which is to con¬ 
sume all that is unworthy. “ Reward,” as in 
ver. 8. By this we may understand on the one 
hand, a presentation before Christ as a faith fill 
and true workman, whose work is honorable to 
the Master (1 Thess. ii. 19 ff.; PhiL ii. 15 ff.); 
and on the other hand, an appointment to higher 
trusts in the kingdom of God (Dan. xii. 8; Matth. 
xix. 28; 2 Tim. iv. 8; Matth.xxv. 21-28). “The 
abiding of his edifice will be itself his great 
reward, just as Paul terms the fruit of his labor, 
and of his founding the Church his boasting and 
his crown in the day of the Lord (2 Cor. i. 14; 
Phil. ii. 16; 1 Thess. ii. 19). Still we do not in 
this completely gauge the reward of a true 
builder.” W. F. Bessie. —Next comes the ne¬ 
gative side.— If any one’s work shall be 
burned, he shaU suffer loss.—The omission 
of the conjunction is owing to the rapid riish of 
the thought, and renders the style more vivid. 
The “loss” spoken of is not of “the work,” but 
“the reward.” True, the judicial fire, which 
consumes all impure and untenable doctrines, 
will also consume his whole performance; but 
the oonsequence will be that he will forfeit his 
reward, and so incur damage (comp. £ijfuowr&ai, 
2 Cor. vii. 7-9; Phil. iii. 8; Matth. xvi. 26). [“It 
is possible that this whole image, as addressed 
to the Corinthians, may have been suggested or 
at least illustrated by the conflagration of Co¬ 
rinth under Mummius; the stately temples (one 
of them remaining to this dayl standing amidst 
the universal destruction of the meaner build¬ 
ings.” Stanley]. — But he himself shall be 
saved ;— a vt6c 6b, he himself, as contrasted 
with the reward [and also with the work]. Here 
it is presupposed that the individual has been 
building indeed upon the true foundation, Christ, 
but has failed only in respect to the manner of 
his building (from infirmity of the flesh or firom 
ignorance, as Calvin suggests). Altogether super¬ 
fluous and incorrect would it be to translate it * he 
can be saved,’ To supply the condition, * if it be 
possible,’ is wholly arbitrary; and still more so 
to assume that by ‘work’ is meant the scho¬ 
lars of a good teacher who perish without his 
fault. Many of the Fathers interpret ou# jjoerai, 
be saved, in the sense of Triprrdfpxerai, should be 
preserved , as if it meant; shall be not annihilated 
but kept alive in eternal torments and in fire. 
But this, apart from all other objections, is con¬ 
trary to the usage of the word in the New Testa¬ 
ment. It can only mean: he shall obtain 
salvation in Christ. “ Here we have one clear 
evidence that salvation is not a reward, but is 
freely given to us through the merits of Christ.” 
W. F. Bessbr.—Y et so as through fire. 
— (6ih irvpbc). Herein is expressed the nar¬ 


rowness of the person’s escape. He will be 
snatched as a brand from the burning, saving 
nothing but his bare life (comp. Zach. iii. 2; 
Amos iv. 11; Jude 28). The image is not that 
of a man living in a house, but of one occupied 
with the building of it, and who just delivers him¬ 
self with great effort from the conflagration that 
has caught his work, and sees in sadness and 
anxiety the loss of all he has done, to the marring 
of his blessedness. And such a person attains only 
to a lower stage of bliss (comp. Matth. xx. 16; 
Mark x. 81, last clause). So Meyer, rejecting 
however, the idea that words embody anything of 
the nature of a proverb, since Paul is here speak¬ 
ing literally of a consuming fire. But neverthe¬ 
less the use of the word 6c, as, constrains us to 
regard it as such. For although we should in¬ 
terpret “as” in the same manner as we do in 
Jno. i. 14, and render, ‘just as one would expect 
in the case of a conflagration,’ still it would 
amount to about the same thing. Only we might 
say it is not to be understood as a proverb merely 
(comp. Osiander, p. 174 f). 


DOGMATICAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Ministers are eo-workere with Ood .—It is in 
this that the highest dignity of the Christian 
teacher consists. To wish to be nothing but an 
instrument for performing the Divine will, to aim 
at nothing but the fulfilment of God’s designs, to 
desire to have and to exercise no power save what 
this line of action includes, to oovet no reward, no 
honor, no enjoyment, excepting what comes from 
such labor, and helps to the more complete dis¬ 
charge of this calling, this is the characteristic of 
a servant of God, who follows Christ in Belf-denial 
and love, and purposes only to save souls for 
God and consecrates to this all his faculties, and 
is diligent to present to God a work pleasing to 
Him and honorable to His holy Son, and neither 
seeks nor strives after any glory for himself, 
but is content that God be exalted Supreme ovef 
all, and that His will alone should prevail. To 
such a person, nothing is too insignificant to 
be undertaken, provided it serves this end. No 
work will he be ashamed of or shun, even though 
it be among those who are low, or despised, 
or degraded, provided the gracious designs of 
God may be accomplished thereby. Such ser¬ 
vants are, in truth, co-workers with God. He 
takes them into a fellowship of la'bor with Him¬ 
self. He shares with them His exalted work 
of renewing, blessing, sanctifying and glorifying 
lost creatures. He shares with them also His 
authority, His power, His honor, His joy in this 
work. And this He is able to do because they 
have entered into a fellowship with Him in His 
thoughts and intentions by the operation of the 
Holy Ghost; because the spirit of Christ, God’s 
perfect servant, animates them; because Bis 
mind is also their mind; and because the holy 
will of a self-denying, self-devoted love is alive 
and strong in their hearts. For this reason, they 
will have nothing to do with partisanship. It 
sickens them to see poor lost souls clinging to 
them and wishing to make them masters alongside 
of Christ, or in His plaoe; to see people following 
their directions, and exalting their merely human 
and personal peculiarities into a standard of 
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authority by which to regulate their conduct. 
Such proceedings they repel, and they strive 
with all their might instead to fasten souls upon 
Christ as their only master. The higher God 
places them, the more intent are they on being 
nothing, and passing for nothing, in themselves. 
Then and thus the Church of God is built up in 
truth. 

2. This Church is Cod's field. —This truth con¬ 
troverts all party action in the same way that the 
view just given, of teachers being God’s servants 
and co-laborers, controverts it. The Church be¬ 
longs to God; He it is who t ills the field— externally , 
by the preaching of the Word— internally , by His 
Spirit. What teachers do is to plant and to water. 
But the word sown is His seed; all the ability 
employed in its first planting and after culture is 
Ilis gift; on Him depends all success. Without 
His blessing, all planting and all watering, how¬ 
ever skilful and careful, amount to nothing. 
What thus belongs to God is a sacred possession, 
which must be secured for Him. To wish to 
introduce another there as co-possessor is a 
wicked ignoring and contemning of God’s right. 
Indeed, not to acknowledge this right in its entire - 
ness, is virtually to deny it altogether. And such 
denial takes place when we adopt human teachers 
as our masters, and follow them, and call our¬ 
selves by their names. Then God is robbed of 
what is His (Rom. ii. 22). 

3. The Chur eh is Cod's house.—Christ the foun¬ 
dation-stone , laid by Him. —This is the ground and 
measure of all sound teaching. The foundation 
is of Divine worth and of lasting duration. To 
build anything on this, which is not according to 
the mind of Christ, which does not carry the 
impress of His Spirit, which does not spring 
from Him, but which originates in a foreign spi¬ 
rit, and is the product of human art, or science, or 
opinion—this is to introduce into God’s building 
something, which, however highly it may be es¬ 
timated by man, is in truth worthless. It can¬ 
not stand in the day of God’s judicial purgation, 
however skillfully we may be able to vindicate it 
on human grounds. When Christ reveals Him¬ 
self as the One to whom all judgment is given, 
when, by his majesty as Judge, he sifts out and 
destroys everything that is not His, then will 
this be found not proof. The fire of His judge¬ 
ment will annihilate it. Thus will the work of 
such a person come to naught. He can not be 
honored as one who has assisted in God’s build¬ 
ing. He cannot confront the Lord his judge with 
joy,—beholding in Him the Re warder of his 
fidelity. On the contrary, he will shrink back 
in sorrow, pained at the thought of having 
wrought foolishly and to no purpose. Yet with 
all this, he will still have reason to congratu¬ 
late himself that he may nevertheless snatch 
his soul from the flame which devours his unpro¬ 
fitable work. Thus it happens that the person 
himself may be saved, while all his doings prove 
worthless. From the common salvation, indeed, 
he may not be excluded, sinoe he held fast to the 
foundation; but he forfeits the glory of being 
accounted a co-worker with God. 

[4. Every believer's work in l\fe awaits a 
searching ordeal , which is to prove its genuine¬ 
ness. The times of such ordeal are called in 
Scripture “days of the Lord.” They occur for 


individuals and for communities all along the 
course of human history, and are the preludes to 
a final “day ” when the Judge in person shall 
appear to purge His Church—the living temple 
—of all that is corrupt, and to set it up complete 
in the perfection of its beauty. Then will the 
value of each one’s labor be fully manifest. 

But what the specific means of this ordeal 
will be is a matter of question. Whether it will 
be by literal fire or by seme other more spiritual 
instrumentality, of which fire is but a symbol, 
it were hard to determine. The latter seems the 
more probable in view of the declaration of the 
Baptist that Christ would “baptize with the Holy 
Ghost and with fire.” Such a baptism of puri¬ 
fication is observable even in this age to some 
degree; yet it is not by material fire. We see the 
chaff of false doctrine and hypocritical perfor¬ 
mances, consuming and passing out of sight, as 
if perishing in consuming flames, while the 
golden truths of God, wrought out in the expe¬ 
riences and doings of the true believer, grow 
brighter, and live on to be a blessing to subse¬ 
quent ages; and who can tell in what way the 
precious shall be taken from the vile at the last 
day? Sufficient to be assured that the ordeal 
will be applied in the most searching manner, 
and that it awaits every member of the Church. 
Judgment iB to begin at the House of God.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Rieger: 1. Mischievous teal. a. How kin¬ 
dled? By making too much of diversities of 
gifts in ministers. Here one is blamed if the 
Church be not edified, and there another is 
extolled, if by his preaching the light begins 
to burn more brightly, and people consider not 
that with the one as well as with the other, 
“the increase” depends on God, and that the 
inequality of results, so far as it lies with 
men, may be attributed not so much to the 
preacher as to the peculiarity of times and 
circumstances. b. How shall such evils be 
guarded against? Safety will be found just in 
proportion as the minister follows the simple 
word of God, and resolves to be nothing, and 
seek nothing for himself; just in proportion as 
he endeavors to improve impartially every thing 
that God sends, without attempting to determine 
prematurely to his own injury what the distinc¬ 
tive importance of it is in the sight of God. 

2. Co-workers with Cod .—God has chosen 
laborers, a. not because he needs assistance, but 
b. out of his own good pleasure, inasmuch as he 
desires to work on men through men, so that 
each person’s love for the truth, and readiness to 
obey may be more signally manifested. 

3. Caution in building. —a. In building each 
one must take heed not only that he builds on 
the foundation, but that he uses good material 
and builds well. He must speak the truth in 
love, bring sound doctrines into their proper 
connection, employ suitable aids to discourse, 
and learn the art of seising upon the hearts and 
consciences of men. b . The hearers, too, have 
need of care rightly to improve their advantages, 
since much of the preacher’s success depends 
upon their fidelity in receiving and practising 
what they hear. 
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4. Differences in the superstructure, though resting 
upon the right foundation , are found according as 
a person a. either adheres to that which is closely 
akin to the foundation, selecting that which pro¬ 
motes the salvation and edification of souls, b. 
or prefers what is alien in character, resorting 
to what pleases men, or promotes his renown, or 
gratifies a vain curiosity, rather than to what is 
of solid worth and promotes vital godliness. 

6 . [Preparation for the final ordeal. If there is 
to be a day of visitation and trial, how important 
to be examining our own work in advance and 
subjecting it to the most rigid tests, lest we be 
overwhelmed at last with utter dismay at our 
loss, and have the mortification of discovering 
too late that we spent our strength for naught, 
and have only our souls for a prey. Ver. 13 ff.]. 

Starke:— All good comes from God and must 
be ascribed to him. No boasting. No exalta¬ 
tion of one at the expense of another (10, 11). 
Not wrong to prefer listening to enlightened and 
regenerated preachers, rather than to such as are 
carnally minded. Wrong comes when amid diver¬ 
sified gifts in genuine ministers we cleave to one 
and contemn the rest. This is to sin not only 
against those contemned, but also against God. 
This is to evince a lack of just spiritual taste, and 
to bring to the sermon, the ear rather than the 
heart. The preachers office an effective instru¬ 
mentality for saving souls. The gifts and labors 
of the ministry diversified yet inseparable. One 
plays into the hands of the other. Preaching 
must be followed up. Instrumentalities are 
needed in the spiritual as much as in the temporal 
husbandry. Their efficient power, however, comes 
from God. It lies in the word as it lies in the seed. 
God works through the word on the heart. (Ver. 
6 . 7). Be satisfied with planting and watering. 
Should no crop ripen accept it as God’s will. Let 
not those more richly endowed and occupying more 
elevated positions exalt themselves above those 
holding a lower station. Nor let those below be 
troubled because they are there. All alike are ser¬ 
vants of God (2 Cor. xii. 11) (ver. 8). Ministers 
labor with God, not as thougn associating their 
power with His, but as having His power work¬ 
ing in them, (by the grace granted them of God, 
eh. xv. 10; 2 Cor. iii. 6 if.); yet according to the 
degree of culture enjoyed by each one, and also 
according to the native talents possessed which 
the Lord sanctifies (Hedinger). He who wishes to 
have part in the heavenly paradise, must first con¬ 
sent to form a part of God’B earthly farm, and 
suffer himself to be ploughed, and sowed, and 
reaped (Ver. 9). As a house is not built in a 
day, so neither is the Church. It rises gra¬ 
dually (Yer. 9). Christ is the foundation, 1. in 
His Person , as God (CoL i. 17), and man, (Acts. iv. 
12), and in both his natures; the whole Church 
(Eph. it 201 and each believer is firm only when 
resting on Christ. Yea, since believers are “ lively 
stones" (1 Pet. ii. 8) and Christ a living foundation, 
aU the stones must be supposed to derive their 
life from Him. 2. in doctrine , by means of which 
we are brought to Him as the sole Life-giver 
(Jao. xiv. 6), and by faith are justified, sancti¬ 
fied and glorified. They who would build a 
church for Christ by insisting only upon a repu¬ 
table Conduct, erect a structure without a founda¬ 
tion. It must, therefore, fall of itself (Yer. 13). 


Better erect no superstructure and stop with the 
foundation, than to go on piling wood and stub¬ 
ble. Better simplicity in Christ with a little know¬ 
ledge, than muoh learning without Christ, and 
a brain full of the fine spun cobwebs of worldly 
wisdom (Hedinger) (ver. 11). Fire tests and 
destroys. By the cross, by persecutions, by 
death through the judgment it will be shown what 
is wheat and what chaff, what is a pithy saying 
and what the dry lifeless conception of some 
subtle logician or wrangler of the schools (Hed- 
inger) (ver. 18). 

Heubner :—The Christian Church is a garden; 
ministers the gardeners. The analogy may be car¬ 
ried out to the full, both as to labor and depen¬ 
dence (ver. 6). God’8 Spirit has his times and 
seasons for operation (Ver. 7). Ministers, how¬ 
ever various in character and office, have one 
problem to work out, and therefore should 
be harmonious. Hereafter all will enjoy the 
work of all (Ver. 8). What an honor to as¬ 
sist the Almighty! God’s part in the work, how¬ 
ever, is the chief thing. If He leaves the field— 
the human heart, waste, it lies eternally waste. 
But He does work on us. And how faithfully 
oftentimes on one single soul! Ministers come 
in as instruments. They work under Him 
upon the field, which has to be broken up by the 
ploughshare of the Law, sown with the seed of 
the Gospel, warmed by the influences of the Holy 
Spirit, and fructified by the dew aud rain of di¬ 
vine grace (Ver. 9). An ordeal is coming. 
Anticipate it. Examine thyself in all that thou 
thinkest, teachest, preachest. Inquire whether 
thou art trusting to thyself for vindication at the 
bar of God (Ver. 13). 

Gos8ner: —The love we show to ministers 
should be very different from that we show 
to Christ. They only proclaim grace; He bestows 
it. Henoe while they are welcomed, He should 
be beloved. With them it is an honor if they 
may only preach, but He saves at the cost of His 
own blood (Ver. 5.) God is so gracious that 
although He is the source of all goodness, yet He 
rewards His servants as if they had done it all 
(Ver. 14). 

[F. W. Robertson: —The preaching of Christ 
means simply the preaching of Christ. Recol¬ 
lect what Paul’s Christianity was—how he sums 
all up. “ That 1 might know Him and the power 
of His resurrection," etc. Settle it in your 
hearts; Christianity is Christ; understand Him, 
breathe His Spirit, comprehend His mind. 
Christianity is a life—a Spirit (Ver. 11). There 
is a distinction between the truth of work and 
its sincerity. In that day nothing shall stand 
but what is true; but the sincere worker, even 
of untrue work, shall be saved. Sincerity shall 
save him in that day, but it cannot accredit his 
work (Ver. 15). 

M. Henry: —The ministry is a very useful 
and a very gracious institution; and faithful 
ministers are a great blessing to any people; yet 
the folly and weakness of people may do much 
mischief by what is in itself a blessing]. 

[Ver. 6 . If Paul and Apollos were nothing but 
servants, and refused the position of party lead¬ 
ers, how much more should this modesty appear 
in their successors. Who will arrogate the honors 
in a church which a Paul declines ?] 
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[J. Saurin. 11-15 :—The different methods of 
preachers. I. The occasion of these words, as 
shown in the Epistle. II. The design of the 
Apostle,—to reotify our judgments in regard to 
three different classes of preachers; a . such as 
reach the word of man not only different from, 
ut directly opposite to the word of God (ver. 
11 ); b. such as preach the pure word of Qod free 
from human admixtures (yer. 12); c. such as in¬ 
deed make the word of God the ground of their 
preaching, but mix with it the explications and 


traditions of men (yer. 12*). III. Explain th« 
metaphors, a. Christ, the foundation, b. Gold, 
silrer, and precious stones—doctrines sublime, 
excellent, demonstrable, e. Wood, hay and stub¬ 
ble-doctrines less considerable, uncertain, un¬ 
important. d. The revelation by fire—the ex¬ 
amination and disclosures of the last judgment, 
not the destruction of Jerusalem, nor the fire 
of purgatory. IV. Application—in what man¬ 
ner we are to regard the three classes of minis¬ 
ters]. 


VT.—THE RUPTURE OF THE CHURCH BY PARTY SPIRIT PROVOKES HEAVY JUDG¬ 
MENT. THE RENUNCIATION OF OUR OWN WISDOM THE CONDITION OF TRUE 
WISDOM. THE LOFTY TITLE OF CHRISTIANS TO ALL THE INSTRUMENTALITIES 
AND MEANS OF SALVATION. 


Chaptir HI. 16-28. 


16 Know ye not that ye are the temple of God, [God’s temple 1 ] and that the Spirit of 

17 God dwelleth in you f If any man defile [destroy] the temple of God, him* shall God 

18 destroy; for the temple of God is holy, which temple ye are [of which sort are ye]. Let 
no man deceive himself. If any man among you seemeth to be wise in this world * let him 

19 become a fool, that he may be [become] wise. For the wisdom of this world is foolishness 

20 with God: for it is written, He [that] taketh the wise in their own craftiness. And 

21 again, The Lord knoweth the thoughts of the wise, that they are vain. Therefore let no 

22 man glory in men: for all things are yours; Whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, or 
the world, or life, or death, or things present, or things to come; all are [om. are 4 ] 

23 yours; And ye are Christ’s; and Christ is God’s. 


i V«r. 16.—[“ God’s ” should stand first as In the Or. to mark the emphasis]. 

* Ver. 17.— Toutok. Loch., Tisch., and others read atrriv according to many and in part weighty authorities [A. D. F. 
Syr.]. Meyer : 4 ‘ tovtov, because after #Z rtc in the protasis ain6v is most usually employed, and it was corrected to this as 
more usual.” [So Alf., Words , and others following B. C. L. Cod. Sin.J. 

* Ver. 18.—1 The proper order is, “ If any one thinketh to be wise among you in this world.” See exegesis]. 

* Ver. 17.—ion* is to be omitted according to preponderant authorities [A. B. 0. D. F. Cod. Sin.]. 


EXEGETIOAL AND CRITICAL. 

[“He passes to another argument against the 
tin of ranging themselves in opposite factions 
under human leaders, particularly such as cor¬ 
rupt the essential purity and fundamental 
soundness of the spiritual fabrio of the Churoh.” 
Words.]. 

Vir. 16. Know ye not that ye are God’s 
temple? —It will hardly do to connect these 
words direotly with the preceding—if for no 
other reason than simply because the threat of 
destruction made in the following verse stands in 
direct contradiction to the promise of salvfttion 
there held forth, showing that Paul hbs a new 
ease in mind. [Olshausen, however, regards the 
Apostle as simply intensifying and carrying out 
still further his previous figure. The edifice is 
now spoken of as God’s temple, and the guilt of 
desecrating or injuring the building by intro¬ 
ducing incoherent materials into its structure 
is enhanced in proportion. And still further, the 
taught as well as the teachers are also here 
brought into view. So substantially Hodge, Alf., 


Stanley; Calvin says more correctly: “ Having 
admonished the teachers as to their duty, he 
now addresses himself to the pupils*’]. Otnc 
old are: know ye notf This phrase is not to 
be confounded with $ ovk oldare: or know ye 
not t —and it might very well serve to introduce 
a new turn of thought, indirectly suggested 
by what precedes. Thus far, Paul has contem¬ 
plated the Church as a building belonging to 
God, and has exhibited the great responsibility 
attendant on the work of erecting it, after the 
only proper foundation has been laid. Now he 
describes its sacred character more fully by 
likening it to a temple inhabited by God’s Spirit, 
the violation of which incurs condign punish¬ 
ment. By the question: Know ye not? he ap~ 
peals direotly to the consciousness of Christians 
and intimates to his readers that in that spirit of 
partisanship which they oherished and which waa 
so destructive to the integrity of the Church, there 
was a 81range and criminal obsouration of true 
Christian feeling, inasmuch as they were conduct¬ 
ing themselves just as if they possessed it not, 
and knew not what belonged to their profession. 
In the objective clause the emphasis lies on 
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temple (ya6g), marking an advance upon the 
more indefinite term, building , used before, va<5f, 
according to its derivation, (va/w) means in¬ 
deed a building in general. But the Greeks used 
the word only to denote the dwellings of gods, 
and especially that room where the image stood. 
[“ rudf is more holy than Up6v." Words! J. Here 
it denotes the spiritual sanctuary, the place where 
the true God reveals His presence, and bestows 
blessings, and is worshipped, forming one com¬ 
plete whole, and consisting of all such as carry 
in themselves the Spirit of God. This appears 
from the explanatory clause following— and 
Uat explicative) that the Spirit of God 
dwells in you. —Hence Christians are called 
“a spiritual house’’ (1 Pet. ii. 5), also “a habi¬ 
tation of God through the Spirit” (Eph. ii. 22); 
comp, also 2 Cor. vi. 16 ff.; Rom. viii. 9, 11; 2 
Tim. L 14; Ex. xxxvii. 27, etc. oieeiv , to reside 
permanently (comp. Jno. xiv. 23.) The words ev 
vpiv, in you (not, ‘among you*), refers, like the 
statement: *ye are the temple,’ to the Church, 
or to individual believers, not, however in their 
separate capacity, but in their organic connec¬ 
tion. Here the law of all organisation obtains, 
that every organ is a complete whole in itself. 
As Christendom unitedly is a “temple of God,” so 
is also every Christian congregation and every 
individual Christian. But as the whole is to be 
understood and apprehended only in its parts, so 
are the parts to be understood only as connected 
in the whole. The translation: 1 the temple of 
God’ is by no means needed for the sake of set. 
ting aside the idea of a plurality of temples. We 
ean employ the rendering: 4 a temple of God,* sim¬ 
ply as signifying the kind of building implied. 
[Meyer on the contrary more justly says: u vabg 
is the temple of God, not a temple, for Paul 
does not conceive of the various ohurches as va¬ 
rious temples of God, which would be inconsistent 
with the Jew’s conception of God’s temple; but 
of each Christian church as in a mystic sense 
the temple of Jehovah. So there are not many 
temples, but one only, and many churches, each 
one of which is ideally the same temple of God.” 
So Stanley and Alford]. 

Tax. 17. If any one destroy the temple 
of God, him will God destroy. —This is the 
first clause in an inference which rests upon the 
undoubted recognition of the inviolability of the 
temple of God, as maintained also in the Jewish 
Scriptures. All injuring, or desecrating, or even 
disturbing the sanctuary of God’s manifested 
presence, was deemed a sacrilege, which incurred 
the Divine vengeance. This is strongly indicated 
by the immediate succession of the same word in 
the two forms, f&eipei and f&epei. “ If any the 
templeof God destroyeth, destroy him shall God.” 
See a like case in Rev. xxii. 18. The punishment 
here implied as related to the old temple was that 
of temporal death. Used, however, in relation to 
the spiritual temple, the word, in the first in¬ 
stance, signifies the rupturing of the Church by 
violent partisanship, which must finally end in its 
entire dissolution ; and in the second instance, as 
indicating the consequent punishment, it denotes 
exclusion from salvation (air&Xeta). [Stanley 
up that 44 f&e/petVi in the LXX. and in the New 
Testament, seems to have lost the sense of 'defile? 
wtd merely to retain that of mar' or 4 destroy .’ ” 
6 


And so Hodge, who says “ the passage may be 
rendered 4 If any man injure the temple of God, 
him will God injure.*” Olshausen goes still 
further: “The connection shows that the word 
cannot be understood of absolute destruction. 
Probably the Apostle chose the strong word only 
on aocount of its having been used just before for 
the purpose of intimating that God would requite 
like with like.” But such modification of its 
plain meaning is certainly contrary to the paral¬ 
lel which the Apostle introduces. The violator 
of the sanctuary of the ancient temple was un¬ 
questionably punished with death. And to pre¬ 
serve the analogy, we ought to maintain the 
word <pr&elpecv in its original signification]. 

Next follows the proof with the application of 
the penal principle just stated to the case in hand. 
—For the temple of God is holy. —It lies 
in the very idea of a temple that it is holy 
and inviolable, and that therefore all injury done 
to it is a crime.— And of this sort are ye— 
olrtvig core vpeig borig refers to the ob¬ 
ject generally as one of a class, and not definitely, 
thus serving to render a proposition general; 
here it means: of which sort, viz. 9 “holy.” 
The antecedent here is not “temple,” but the 
adjective “holy.”* That they were the temple 
of God he had already asserted in ver. 16. 
“Recurring to ch. i. 1 he hereby awakens a feel¬ 
ing of reverence and a holy communion of Spi¬ 
rit in opposition to that unworthy servility en¬ 
gendered by a divisive regard for human authori¬ 
ties.” Osiandbr. [“Meyer well remarks that 
this clause is the minor proposition of a syllo¬ 
gism: Whoever mars the temple of God, him 
will God destroy, because His temple is holy: 
but ye are are also holy as His spiritual temple: 
therefore whoever mars you shall be destroyed 
by God.” Alford]. 

Vrr. 18. The Apostle now proceeds to point 
out the real source of the mischief he rebukes. 
The rupture of the unity of the Church by a party 
spirit, sprang from a pride of knowledge, and a 
vain conceit of that wisdom whioh belonged to 
this world, and not to God’s kingdom. This was 
especially the case with the party of Apollos, 
which the Apostle seems chiefly to have in his 
eye, throughout this chapter. As it took pride 
in Apollos, because of his dialectic and rhetorical 
skill and learning, and clung to these qualities 
in him, so also did it seek to imitate his manner, 
and signalized itself for laying a great stress 
upon secular wisdom, and for no little conceit in 
that respect. This tendency Paul denounces as 
unfounded in truth, and unsnited to such as strive 
for the kingdom of God. In his view it involves 
a self-deception, more or less gross, against 
which he felt constrained to warn them.— Let 
no one deceive himself. —The deception here 
consisted in a person’s imagining himself to pos¬ 
sess a profound insight into the truth and ways 
of God, when in fact he was utterly devoid of it, 
yea, was involved in entire misapprehension and 
gross blindness in reference to it. Such delusion 
passes away only when all conceit of wisdom is 


[* Hodge prefers the rendering of the E. V. which follows 
that of all the previous English versions, as well as the Sy¬ 
riac. Vulgate and Luther’s. And this rondoring Is sustained 
by Jelf. Gr. Gram. \ 816. 7.} 821.8 . The plural in omree 
is to be explained on the principle of attraction.J 
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given up, and a person is willing to be regarded 
a fool, or consents to renounce all secular wis¬ 
dom in the exercise of that simple faith which 
he before had regarded as folly, and which passes 
for folly with the world. And this is what the 
Apostle requires when he says:— If any one 
thinketh to be wise among you in this 
world, let him become a fool that he may 
be wise. — Ao/ceiv may mean either: to think , or 
to appear; hence the clause may here be trans¬ 
lated, “if any one passes for a wise man, either in 
his own estimation,” or “in others’ estimation.” 
The former rendering is best sustained by what 
has been said before. Hence the exhoration, “ let 
him become a fool,” must be understood as re¬ 
lating to his own, and not to others' judgment, 
and in such a way that either the words nap' 
iavrfa in hie own esteem, shall besupplied; or 
that the person be regarded as passing over to a 
standpoint, which had until then appeared to 
him and to others like-minded as folly. The 
latter sense best suits the word. [And here it 
must be borne in mind that this renunciation of 
our own wisdom, or of the world’s wisdom, is 
required because all such wisdom is one only in 
appearance, and not in reality. It is its intrin¬ 
sic worthlessness that renders it discreditable]. 
The phrase “in this world,” lit. “in this age,” 
is not to be united with the clause following, [as 
Origen, Chrysostom, Luther, RosenmullerJ as 
though it meant, “let him become a fool in this 
worldthe order of the words forbids this. But 
it belongs to ‘wise,’ as designating the sphere 
where this wisdom prevails; q. d. ‘ wise in this 
world' (comp. ver. 19). [Alf. following Meyer 
says: “ it belongs not simply to * wise,' but to the 
whole clause going before; to the whole assump¬ 
tion of wisdom made by the man, which as made 
in this present world , must be false; “for,” adds 
Meyer, “ those very persons who thought to be¬ 
come eminent among Christians through their 
wisdom in this premessianio period, when the 
knowledge of Divine things is yet in its infancy, 
and exceedingly limited, were not really wise, but 
were ensnared by their own self-decit.” Such a 
limitation, however, of the meaning of the word 
aunt, age , here is very questionable. It is plain 
from the following verse, that“this age ” is to be 
interpreted not temporally, but qualitatively, as 
synonymous with “this world” (ic&jpof)]. ’Ev 
vpiv , among you, designates the sphere in which 
the person supposed hopes to shine by his wis¬ 
dom. 

Vers. 19, 20. Sustain the previous exhorta¬ 
tion, and shows that in becoming a fool a person 
but coincides with God’s judgment— For the 
wiadom of this world is fooliahneaa with 
God —As such, therefore, it deserves to be cast 
aside. “Wisdom of this world” (k6c/ioc), comp, 
i. 21; ii. 6. “It is a wisdom ruled by the spirit 
of this world that oversteps its proper bounds, 
seeks to satisfy itself about divine and human 
things, is tainted with error, and therefore stands 
in direct opposition alike to the highest reason, 
and to God, and to great objects for which the 
world and man were created (pupla).” Osiandbr. 

. [nrapd r<p &e<p — tt apd is used with the Dative “to 
express standing before a person as a judge, and 
submitting to his decision or sentence.” Hence 
the expression ‘before God’ carries a deeper 


meaning than simply ‘in his sight.’ God has 
passed upon it and condemned it.]—The proof 
of this. — For it is written, “He taking 
the wise in their own craftiness.”— This 
passage is cited from Job v. 13, and is a part of 
the speech of Eliphas. It accords with the ori¬ 
ginal text, and agrees in sense with the Septua- 
gint. [The phraseology o f the latter, however, 
is changed for stronger terms, Spacodpevo^, 
catching for KaraXappdvuv, taking and iravovpytp, 
craftiness for (ftpovfoei, prudence j. The sentence 
is incomplete, since Paul quotes only the words 
suited to his purpose, omitting those on which 
these grammatically depend. Hence they need no 
supplement. Human wisdom, art, cunning are 
here stftted to be incapable of standing before 
the wisdom of God, since God catches those who 
rely on these aids, in their own craftiness, and 
the very excellencies on which they pride them¬ 
selves, are turned into a snare through which 
they are entrapped. By thus causing them to be 
destroyed by their own devices, God shows them 
up to be nothing less than the veriest fools. Tnis 
citation, the only one in the New Testament, 
taken from the book of Job, like much which 
Eliphas spoke, belongs to that wisdom which 
uttereth her voice in the streets, and is marked 
as here with the stamp of Divine truth.— And 
again.— 4 The Lord knoweth the thoughts 
of the wise that they are vain.’ —This se¬ 
cond passage, taken from Ps. xciv. 11, was ori¬ 
ginally directed against those proud contemners 
of God, who acted as if there were no God above, 
observing and noting down all their unrighteous 
deeds. In accordance with the object he has in 
view, Paul here employs the word “ the wise,” 
instead of “ men,” as it stands both in the origi¬ 
nal Heb. and in the Sept. But this is no arbi¬ 
trary alteration, since the whole Psalm treats of 
those vain sophists, who pride themselves on 
their perverse and groundless notions respecting 
God. A taXoyiopot in Hellenic speech, was used 
to denote all those capricious reasonings and re¬ 
flections whioh either opposed Divine truth or 
tended to render it doubtful, comp. Rom. i. 21; 
Eph. iv. 17. M drain, groundless, void of truth, 

therefore, counter to wisdom, and belonging to 
folly. Whether this word in the original belongs 
to the wise themselves, or to their reasonings, is 
questionable. The essential meaning is the same 
in either case. [“It appears from these two verse* 
thus placed in juxtaposition, that St. Paul fol¬ 
lowed the LXX., but uses his own discretion in 
doing so, and sometimes substitutes for it a trans¬ 
lation approaching more nearly the original." 
Words.]. 

Vers. 21-28. From all this a warning is de¬ 
rived.— So then— hors. —[“This word is used 
by St. Paul to introduce the summing up and 
conclusion of his argument here and elsewhere 
in this Epistle, iii. 7; iv. 5; viii. 88; xi. 88; xiv. 
89; xv. 58.”— Words.] It serves even in clas¬ 
sical writers to introduce an imperative clause 
when this follows upon another which contains 
the reason why such command is given. (Comp. 
Pas 80 W, ii. 2.) [Also Winer, N. T„ Or. Pt. 
iii. 5, note 1; also Jelf. Qr. Oram ., { 867, lj.— 
Let no one glory in men. —That is, so 
far as they set up for themselves, and rely 
on their natural powers—not as possessed of 
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spiritual gifts and because of such. In the latter 
ease the boasting would be in the Lord. The 
caution is addressed to those who are inclined 
to make much of men in consequence of their 
eduoation or supposed wisdom, clearing to them 
in partisan attachment, and disparaging other 
servants of Christ in comparison, to the over¬ 
looking of the unity of the Church. Such per¬ 
sons are guilty of putting the highest value on 
what is merely a natural advantage. And all 
such should be avoided by reflecting, that the 
wisdom of this world is folly with God. For 
this there was an additional reason:—For all 
things are yours. —Here he exhibits to us 
the dignity of Christians, [in oontrast with the 
world and its folly], as persons who, by virtue 
of their union with Christ and, through Him, 
with God, are precluded from dependence on 
men, and have a direct claim on every thing 
which belongs to God and Christ, so that all things 
serve their advantage and promote their exalted 
destiny (Rom. viii. 28)—even as all things are 
compelled to serve Christ (Matth. xxL 8; xxvii. 
60; xi. 27). As Neander well says: “The so¬ 
vereignty over the world was indeed conferred 
on man in his original estate. But this, 
being lost through sin, was restored again by 
redemption. The spirit which is bestowed 
on Christians, carries in itself a principle 
which every thing must eventually obey, and 
which will subjugate the world ever more and 
more, until at last the promise, that * the meek 
shall inherit the earth/ is fulfilled, and the world 
has become the theatre of the Divine kingdom. ' 
From the drift of the passage we may see the 
utter groundlessness of Billroth's view, who sup¬ 
poses the warning here to be addressed to 
teachers, cautioning them against boasting on 
account of their partisans. In such a case, we 
should be obliged to interpret ‘yours’ of the 
teachers, which would be impossible. It is to 
the Church in general that Paul is here speaking. 
Instead of glorying with a one-sided partiality, 
in the fact that this or that person belonged to 
them as their master, he would have them main¬ 
tain a blessed consciousness of the privilege, 
that all thiugs and persons belonged to them 
alike. 

What in particular these things were, he 
goes on to specify, beginning with the teach¬ 
ers whom they had made the occasion of 
their strifes.—Whether Paul, or Apolloa 
or Cephas.—(Comp. 2 Cor. iv. 6.) jfiach 
one of theee they were all to turn to their own 
advantage, instead of adhering to any one ex¬ 
clusively. Here he could not add, “or Christ,” 
for this would be to reduoe Christ to the same 
footing with his servants. The Christ-party do not 
come into view here, and could not, “ since their 
relation to the Apostles was only a negative one” 
(comp, on i. 12).—or the world.—“ This leap 
from Peter to the whole world gives a sudden 
breadth to the discourse, as if he were borne 
mi with a sort of impatience to set forth 
his theme in its fullest seope.”—B bngbl. Comp. 
Rom. viii. 88. There is here neither a climax, 
as if he were proceeding upward from the lowest 
point, nor an argument from the less to the 
greater, fas Calvin, when he says: “ If Christ has 
subjected to you also the world and life and 


death, how muoh more men, so that they should 
eerve rather than rule you?”] Nor is the term 
‘ world ’ to be understood as denoting: ‘ the 
university of the learned/ nor yet: ‘the know¬ 
ledge of all natural thiugs ’ wherein the learned 
boast; nor: ‘unbelieving teaohers as contrasted 
with the aforementioned believing ones / nor: ‘ all 
the rest of mankind/ But the word is to be 
taken in its most comprehensive sense; Chris¬ 
tians, who are the destined “heirs of the world” 
(Rom. iv. 88), have even now a claim upon the 
world. It belongs to them. It must Berve them. 
Yet in order not to make the term synonymous 
with the expression: “all things” (ver. 21) we 
shall have to limit it (with Osiander) to mean 
the visible world, with a special reference to 
mankind dwelling in it. [“The present order of 
things,” says Hodge, “is maintained and di¬ 
rected to the promotion of the great work of 
redemption.” And Barnes well expands the 
thought, ‘the world is yours/ under four par¬ 
ticulars : (l) The world was made by the common 
Father, and all His children have an interest in 
it as His work. (2) The frame of the universe is 
sustained and upheld for their sake. (3) The 
course of providential events is ordered for their 
welfare. (41 They have the promise of as much 
of this world as is needful for them (Matth. vi. 
83; Mark x. 29, 80; 1 Tim. iv. 8)]. With this 
view the following members of the sentenoe best 
Accord.—There we have indicated the most mo¬ 
mentous states and changes belonging to this 
visible sphere.— or life, or death.—The former 
expresses the fullest exercise of all our vital ener¬ 
gies in all its varied influence and bearings; the 
latter denotes the entire suppression of this 
activity. And both these must promote the ad¬ 
vantage of believers and help onward their sal¬ 
vation. [ “ They are dispensed and administered 
so as best to fulfil the designs of God in reference 
to the Churoh. The greatest men of the world, 
kings, statesmen and heroes, ministers, indivi¬ 
dual believers and unbelievers, live and die just 
as best subserves the interest of Christ’s king¬ 
dom.”— Hodov. “* Life is yours ’: (1) Because 
believers enjoy it. It is a real life, not vain show. 

(2) Because its various events tend to promote 
their welfare and work together for their good.” 
“‘Death is yours’: (1) Because believers have 
peace and support in their dying hour. ^2) Be¬ 
cause it is the avenue which leads to their rest. 

(3) Because they should triumph over it, in that 
it will be swallowed up in the glory of a higher 
life, releasing ns from what is mortal to put ou 
immortality.”— Barnes.] —Or things present 
or things to oome. —These terms alike refer 
to the present life, and include all its vicissitudes 
from the passing moment onward, whether joy¬ 
ful or sorrowful.—All are yours. —A summing 
up and emphatio reassertion of what he opened 
with. And from this he passes on to state the 
ground on which Christians possess such wealth. 
But ye are Chriat’s. —[“Here the category 
changes; Christ is not yowre in the sense in 
which ‘ all things ’ are—not made for and sub¬ 
serving you—but (dk) you are His.”— Alford]. 
It is this fact whion gives to believers their royal 
power over all creaturely existences. By par¬ 
taking in Christ’s redemption, they once more 
attain unto a dignity which originally belonged 
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to man (Gen. i. 26; Ps. viii- 6) and which is 
promised God’s people (Ex. xix. 6). And this is 
a dignity far transcending all that ever was sur¬ 
mised by PAgans or is expressed in their most 
famous sayings—such as: ‘the wise alone are 
kings—are rich—are free. “ The analogousnees 
of such language to that of the New Testament 
indicates the remaining traces of the nobility of 
human nature; but without Gospel redemption 
the dignity of man thus set forth would be wholly 
unrealized. Antiquity planted itself upon sell- 
exaltation, Christianity on self* humiliation.”— 
Nbandbu. (Comp. ii. 15; 1 Jno. v. 1; Rot. iii. 
21; 1 Pet. ii. 9). By belonging to Christ, the 
Church and all its true members become parta¬ 
kers of his glory as the One to whom all things 
hare been given by the Father. In their fellow¬ 
ship with Him—a fellowship involving entire 
dependence on their part—they are made inde¬ 
pendent of all else, and all else stands at their ser¬ 
vice. By the fact expressed in: “ ye are Christ’s,” 
all partisanship is out off, all generic differences 
are dissolved, and a proper relation to all teaohers 
established. Meyer says finely that the active 
relation of possession mentioned in ver. 22 (* all 
things are yours ’) and the passive relation of 
being possessed here brought out ye are Christ’s*) 
are both alike opposed to the disorders arising 
from subservience to human authorities. We { 
may, perhaps, detect here a slight intimation 
intended for the Christ party, that in their par¬ 
tisan appeal to Christ there was an ignoring of 
that connection which all alike sustained to 
Him, and a disparaging levelling of their Lord to 
an equality with human leaders.— But Christ 
is God’s. —[“And even being Christ’s does not 
reach the highest possession: He possesses you 
not for Himself but (6k, again) the head of Christ 
is God,” fxi. 8). —Alford.] Thus it is shown 
that by belonging to Christ we indirectly belong 
to God, and are planted upon an immovable basis 
of independence and power (comp. Jno. x. 28-30). 
And so, on the one hand, we see our union to God 
to be mediated by Christ, and, on the other, that 
Christ is subordinated to the Father, as shown 
in xi. 3. To consider this subordination however 
as belonging solely to His human nature, would 
not accord with a correct view of the whole sub¬ 
ject. It is the whole Christ that is here spoken of, 
and that too not simply as in His state of humilia¬ 
tion, but also in His state of glory (comp. xv. 28; 
Phil. ii. 9). In His essential equality with God, 
He is at the same time subordinated to God (comp. 
Jno. v. 23-26; xiv. 28; xvii. 8). [“There is,” 
says Alford, “a striking similarity in the argu¬ 
ment in this last verse to that in our Lord’s pro¬ 
hibition, Matth. xxiii. 8-10, ( But be not ye called 
Rabbi, for one is your Master, even Christ; and 
onll no man your father upon earth, for one is 
your Father, who is in heaven.’ “ This last 
clause gives to the whole course of thought a 
most exalted close, and to the argument presented 
its strongest and noblest foundation, and rounds 
off the whole paragraph by a most fitting allusion 
to the idea of the one holy temple of God with which 
it opened (ver. 16, comp. ver. 9), in order to 
show Christians that by virtue of their union to 
God through Christ they are really taught of 
God.”—O siaudbb. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The sacredness and inviolability of the Church. 
It is God’s temple. If so, then it is the place of 
His gracious presence—His sanctuary, to be 
treated with tender reverence and awe. To in¬ 
troduce strange fire (Lev. x. 1, 2) into it is a 
sacrilege which incurs the heaviest judgment, 
even an exclusion from the communion of saints. 
Of this crime they are guilty who bring into the 
Church some other authority than that of God’s 
word, and pin their faith to something else than 
that which God has given, and prize another 
wisdom beside that which is in Christ. By such 
conduct the Church is desecrated, and robbed of 
its true character as the temple of God. In fact 
it is as such destroyed. And this occurs when¬ 
ever party spirit prevails. In such a case man’s 
word and wisdom usurp the place of God’s word 
and wisdom. Then adhesion to some particular 
human leader is made a test of Christianity and 
a condition of brotherhood. Then Christ, “ who 
of God is made unto us wisdom,” etc,, (1 Cor. i. 
30), is crowded out of His supremacy. In plaoe 
of this one holy image of God, the only proper 
pattern for believers, there comes in the idol of 
some human personality to be copied as the true 
standard of character, and this not for the sake of 
any resemblanoe it may bear to Christ, but for the 
sake of some natural peculiarities it may happen 
to possess. Instead of the flame of a holy love kin¬ 
dled by the Spirit and warming toward all, there 
burns the Are of human partialities, which be¬ 
gets alienation and hostility towards all who do 
not cherish like preferences; and when such are 
the results of party spirit, it must be seen that 
he who engenders or furthers this spirit mars (he 
work of God, and desecrates His sanctuary. And 
oan such a person hope to escape condign pun¬ 
ishment from Him who is thus insulted in His 
own temple ? 

2. The Christian's regal glory m its nature and 
grounds. “All things are yours and ye are 
Christ’s, and Christ’s is God’s.” Since God is 
love itself, He keeps nothing for Himself, but 
imparts to others all—yea. His very Being in the 
fulness of its perfections and blessedness. This 
He does in an original and eternal way within 
the sphere of the Godhead, to his only-begot¬ 
ten Son, who, by virtue of this communication, 
is, has, and oan do every thing the same as the 
Father. He does it also in an indirect manner 
towards all creatures made in His image, accord¬ 
ing to their measure. Hence the appointment of 
man to lordship in his own province. [This 
lordship he indeed lest by reason of sin, and be¬ 
came the slave of the circumstances which he 
ought to have ruled. But in the work of re¬ 
demption it has been restored to him through 
the interposition of this Son, who .became the 
second Adam, and, in His assumed humanity, re¬ 
established this supremacy for all who should 
believe on Him. “Fear not,” He says to His 
own, “for I have overcome the world.” Hence 
it is] in Christ that we see this appointment te 
Lordship actually fulfilled; and how it was ful¬ 
filled may be seen, both during His life of humil¬ 
iation, when He controlled all things by the word 
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of His power, and in His exaltation to universa’ 
power and authority at the right hand of God 
In this power believers are now invited to share 
by union with Him. Through Him the whole crea¬ 
tion stands subject to their disposal. Every 
thing He has is made to subserve the purposes of 
His love in them and promote their sanctification 
and glory. 

Bat stnoe now, for a period, their life is, to a 
certain degree, hid with Christ in God, so also 
is their power. Nevertheless this power is to 
be experienced even here in striking ways, and 
ever more and more through the prevalence of 
their prayers. And the terms on which they re¬ 
ceive H show the ground on which it rests, viz.: 
the fellowship had with Christ, and through 
Him with Hod. Prevailing prayers are such as 
are offered in the name of Christ or according to 
the will of God (Jno. xiv. 18 f.; xvii. 28; 1 Jno. 
iL 14), or as are presented in faith (Matth. xvii. 
20). In them there is an identifying of ourselves 
with God through Christ, so that all private pre¬ 
ferences are given up, and we keep ourselves in 
exclusive dependence on Him. Besides, as in 
Christ Himself there was manifested this same 
demeanor towards the Father; as He, the Di¬ 
vinely equal Son, kept Himself in perfect de¬ 
pendence on God, and determined to be nothing 
else but the revealer and executor of the Fath¬ 
er’s will; as He, the first man, was obliged to 
qualify Himself for the exercise of Divine power 
in the way of obedience,—just so it is with be¬ 
lievers. Their voluntary and complete dependence 
on Christ and through Him on Qod is the condition 
and source of their all embracing power. The 
ihct that they belong to Him is the ground that 
all things belong to them. 

[8. All sound title and right to use the crea¬ 
tures of God , together with the ability to use 
them to advantage , are conditioned on faith in 
Christ. He, having by His obedience recovered 
for man his lost sovereignty, makes those who 
believe on Him joint heirs with Him to this in¬ 
heritance. And He also imparts to them that 
purity by whioh all things are pure to them. 
Hence to them every creature of God is good, 
when received with thanksgiving and sanctified 
with the word of God and prayer. And in the 
ordering of His providence all things are made 
to work together for their good. Not so is it 
with the wioked. A kind of natural rijjht to 
possession and use they may indeed have in the 
present condition of things; but—it is under 
God’s toleration and only for a time. If they 
continue unbelieving to the last, they are finally 
despoiled of all. While even in this life the good 
they seem to have is no real good, and “ nothing 
is pore, since even their very mind and con¬ 
science is defiled.” This is what Origen seems 
to teaoh. “All things belong to the saint. The 
whole world is the possession of faith. But the 
unbeliever has no claim to even an obolus; for the 
goods which he has he holds as a robber, since 
he knows neither how to use them nor yet the 
God that made them.” (Taken in substance from 
Wordsworth)]. 

4. [Christ is Gods . On the subordination 
of Christ to the Father, see on viii. 6 and 
xi. 8]. 


HOMILETIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Starks : —To be “the temple of God,” inhab¬ 
ited by the Holy Spirit, is the highest dignity of 
Christians. It ennobles the humblest to a great¬ 
ness that far surpasses all secular honor and 
glory. The Spirit dwells in us: 1, through faith 
in Christ; 2, through peace with God; 8, through 
hope; 4, through love; 5, through speoial gifts 
and powers; 6, through comfort, cheer, patience, 
joy in the cross; 7, through true life in the soul, 
continuing even when it passes out of the body, 
which itself also partakes of this life, whether it 
be in this or in the future state, (Selnecker) ver. 
16.—How fearful the woe which awaits those who 
mislead and destroy souls, either by false doc¬ 
trines or by an ungodly life (ver. 17).—“ Let him 
become a fool.” What a paradox! A fool first—then 
wise! The world seeks to be wise and then becomes 
foolish. But what is this “becoming a fool?” 
Not the losing of our understanding and will, 
[but the confession of ignorance, the avowal of 
our knowing nothing, that we may be willing to be 
taught, so as truly to know every thing] (ver. 18^. 
—God sometimes lets “the wise” run their 
course, accumulate their knowledge, construct 
their cunning systems, so as at last to be caught ns 
in a snare by their own devices, and be the more 
thoroughly convinced of their folly. [Few are so 
profoundly sensible of the incompetency of the 
human intellect and the meagreneBS of human 
attainments as those who have most profoundly 
and honestly explored and discussed the great 
problems of nature, humanity and God] (ver. 
19). The Church is not for the teachers, that it 
should be subject to them and called by their 
names; but they are for it, to serve its welfare 
and build it up. Hence no man or set of men 
has power over Christians to prescribe laws for 
them and bind their consciences. Let no one 
therefore ohoosea mere man for his guiding star 
unconditionally, or follow his lead blindly; muoh 
less should any one count himself blessed in having 
adopted this one rather than that as the control¬ 
ler of his life and conscience. Nor yet let him 
provoke dissensions and divide the Church by 
asserting his partialities to an undue extent 
(ver. 21).—“All things are yours”—[all true 
Christian teachers of every name, whether Paul, 
or Apollos, or Cephas, or Calvin, or Wesley, or 
Leighton, or Fuller. Every faithful minister 
profits the whole Church; and every member of 
the Chureh may and ought to derive benefit from 
the teachings of all. It is thus the mind is ex¬ 
panded beyond party limits into a true Catholi¬ 
city]. And “ this world,”—sun, air, water, fire, 
earth, all stand at yonr service, and ye can use 
them and praise the Creator for them. Your natu¬ 
ral “life,” too, preserved by this world’sgoods, [is, 
while preserved, for your advantage, even though 
it may be passed amid pains, and privations, 
and disabilities, that seem worse than death]. Fi¬ 
nally, “death ” is yours, as it opens an entrance 
into eternal blessedness and glory (ver. 22).— 
‘Ye are Christ’s.’ He has bought you with His 
blood, and is yonr proper Lord and Master. He 
is the Head—you, the members. Hence cleave to 
Him only. Be called after him only. “Christ 
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is God’s/’ a a the appointed Mediator and Am¬ 
bassador of God to men. Likewise, as Head 
of the Church, He became obedient unto death, 
even the death of the cross, and acted ever in 
the Father’s service and to His glory (ver. 23). 

Heubner: —The indwelling of the Spirit is 
op 7 _>osed to all party strife. Hence in moments 
of holy inspiration, [in times of religious awaken¬ 
ing], sectarianism melts, [and the hearts of be¬ 
lievers of every name flow together], ver. 16.— 
The conceit of our own unimpeachable wisdom 
is self-deceit or self-betrayal (ver. 18).—The 
wisdom which would know nothing of God and 
would discard a Saviour, will be finally exposed 
by God in all its nakedness, and all its aims 
baffled and punished (ver. 19).—To be proud 
of our own denomination or of our own leaders 
is nothing but a concealed self-love, which seeks 
to shine in the glory of another. And this is 
derogatory to the Christian name, for the be¬ 
liever is servantto no man (ver. 21).—Since all 
things are ours through Christ, all things should 
conduct the Christian to Christ. [Failing in 
this, their use and enjoyment become so far pre¬ 
judicial and unlawful. They are then not pro¬ 
perly (ver. 22).—“Ye are Christ’s,” 

then ye should serve Him, even as He, the image 
of God, served God in all things and conducted 
all to God (ver. 23.) 

W. F. Besser:—Ver. 18. “Be not deceived.” 
Self-deception is an injurious thing; it ren¬ 
ders much labor useless, and despoils us of our 
reward. But worst of all is that self-betrayal 
which hardens the heart against brotherly ad¬ 
monition.—“ Let him become a fool.” Such is 
the power and wonder working of God’s word, 
that it moves me to become an enemy to myself; 
and to empty myself of all that which best pleases 
my flesh; and to become a fool in this world, 
to give up the reputation of being a sagaci¬ 
ous man, who moves on with the party of pro¬ 
gress, and stands upon the apex of the civiliza¬ 
tion of the time; and so to pass into obscurity 
and contempt—(Ver. 19). God weaves a snare 
for the wise out of their own craftiness, wherein 
he catches them while they think to slip from 
Him by their arts: e. g., explaining away His 
miracles through their rationalism.—(Ver. 21). 
The building here does not belong to the builders 
but the builders to the building.—Ver. 22 as 
compared with i. 12. Christ does not stand in 
the second rank with His servants. He is the 
Lord of Glory. The declaration “all is yours” 
promises the world to Christians preeminently 
in this sense, that all secular art and service 
help to furnish mortar for building the temple 


of God. Christians are called not to curse the 
world, but to overcome and rule it for God. The 
world is nothing but a scaffolding that will be 
broken up when it has served its end in assisting 
to construct God’s house. But this house, which 
is destined to be eternal, are we.—All this 
world’s wisdom is folly with God, if it insists in 
playing the mistress in His house; but if it act the 
part of handmaid, it is in its place.—(Ver. 23). 
Though Christ may employ His servants for 
bringing all those who have been purchased by 
His blood to become His by faith; still the saints 
thus called hang upon Christ, independently of 
any man, just as needles are drawn and held by 
the power of the magnet, even though some 
other needle, which had been first attracted, 
should sustain them by virtue of the magnetic 
power streaming through it. 

[Barnes:—Ver. 20. “Words of the wise, 
vain.” This admonition especially applicable to 
ministers. They are in peculiar danger on this 
subject, and it has been by their yielding them¬ 
selves so much to the power of speculative phil¬ 
osophy that parties have been formed in the 
Church, and that the Gospel has been so much 
corrupted]. 

[ J. Barrow :—Ver. 16. The Divinity of the Holy 
Ghost. I. His nature and original—the Spirit 
of Ood. II. His personality—He dwelleth in us. 
III. His Divinity—Christians are called the tern- 
pie of God because He dwelleth in them. IV. 
His sanctifying virtue—in that he constitutes us 
temples by His presence in us. Application. 1. 
We are obliged to render all adoration to the 
majesty of the Divine Spirit. 2. The considera¬ 
tion of His presence and work should awaken 
devoutest gratitude. 8. We should desire and 
pray for God’s Spirit. 4. We should demean 
ourselves worthily toward the Spirit. 6. The 
doctrine full of comfort and encouragement.—J. 
Hows:—Ver. 16. The Christian a living temple, L 
built, and II. inhabited, by the Holy Ghost. —See 
this whole subject largely discussed in Howes 
works, pp. 77-113.—R. South :—ver. 19. Worldly 
wisdom. I. Principles: a. Dissimulation in con¬ 
cealment or false pretenoes; b. Self-interest as 
opposed to conscience or religion; c. Self, the 
chief end; d. All its beneficence and gratitude 
are practiced with an eye to advantage. II. The 
folly and absurdity of these principles: a. The 
end pitched upon not suited to man’s condition, 
either as to duration or rational nature; b. The 
means pitched upon are unsuited to his end, in¬ 
asmuch as they are insufficient and often oontrary 
to it]. 
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YU.—THE TRUE STANDARD FOR ESTIMATING MINISTERS. THEIR WORTH TO BE 
MADE KNOWN IN DUE TIMB. OUR JUDGMENT TO BE SUSPENDED TILL THEN* 

Chapter IY. 1-6. 

Let a man so [So let a man] account of us, as of the ministers of Christ, and stewards 
2 of the mysteries of God. Moreover [Here aide 1 ] it is required 1 in stewards, that a man be 
S found faithful. But with me it is a very small thing that I should be judged of [by] 

4 you, or of [by] man's judgment [lit. day]: yea, I judge not mine own self. For 1 
know nothing by [against] myself; yet am I not hereby [not by this am I] justified: 

5 but he that judgeth me is the Lord. Therefore judge nothing before the time, until 
the Lord come, who both will bring to light the hidden things of darkness, and will 
make manifest the counsels of the hearts: and then shall every man [each one] have 
[from dred] praise of [his d] God. 

1 Ver. 2.—is supported by a great preponderance of authorities [A. B. C. D. F. God. Sin.] and preferred by laoh. 
Meyer [AW. Stanley], to the Rec. ft See under “ Exegetical and Critical.” 

* Ver. 2.—£ifr«iTw. is sustained mainly by the old versions, and Is decidedly preferable to £irr«tr« [which is found in A. 
C. D. God. Sin. and others.] Stanley remarks that the confusion arises from the similarity of sound in Romaio between « 
and cu. The Cod. Sin. inserts vi before {Vpvirc, and would be rendered, u Moreover what do you here seek in stewards? 
That a man,” etc. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Vim 1. [Having thus exhibited the regal title 
of Christians to all things, to the benefits to be 
derived from all Christian ministers, and from 
all objects and events in this world, he now 
turns to present, as a corollary from this, the view 
which they ought to take of ministers, and the 
manner in which they are to treat them; and thus, 
as it were, to remind them of certain limitations 
in the prerogatives of those whom they were 
disposed unduly to honor].— So let a man ao- 
countofus. —oiruf.w. This does not serve 
to connect the following with what precedes, as 
Meyer (3d Ed., but not 2d Ed.) supposes, render¬ 
ing it: so the s, or, accordingly . No such connection 
is here implied.* Rather Paul here intends to 
hold up the proper mode of estimating teachers 
in contrast with that “boasting” in them re¬ 
probated in iii. 21; and the “so” here refers 
to what follows. — “So as servants ‘ of 
Christ.’ —not as leaders taking His place.f 
Hpa;, vs, primarily or chiefly, Paul and 
Apollos, as ver. 6 and iiL 4, show. A 
ffdai, to bring to account , to reckon , to esti - 


• [ThU Is not so clear. Ovr»c does often have reference 
w what precedes. And here certainly Paul seems to be ap¬ 
plying the principle, he had just been laying down In gene¬ 
ra, to himself and his associates in particular. The very 
position of ovrwf vpaS so us, too, seems to require this. 
As they were Christ’s, so it was to be borne in mind that he 
Md Apollos were also Christ's, and that, too, in their official 
capacity. They were Christ’s servants—stewards of God's 
mysteries,and were to be respected accordingly- Ovret, 
so, therefore points back to what has been said, and also for¬ 
wards to as, which resumes and makes the implication 
mere definite]. 

t [Bat In than patting the emphasis on their official oapa- 
rather than on the fact of their belonging to Christ , the 
way does net seem to be prepared for what fidlows. There 
may, indeed, be an Implication hero of a subordinate position, 
wWch contradicted their partisan estimates: but this evi¬ 
dently retires before the rising thought just about to find 
expression]- 


mate , ns in Rom. viii. 36 aero- “ It implies 

“ T 

the formation of a sound, well-weighed estimate, 
as contrasted with the partisan judgments which 
the Corinthians formed respecting their teach¬ 
ers.” Os l and Bn. 'A vtfpwTTOf, == not, every 
man , but, man generally , according to the Hel¬ 
lenic and Hebrew usage. 'Yirypiracna 6 l6ko~ 
vol , iii. 5. The word properly denotes a servant 
of subordinate rank, an understrapper. In pa- 
tristio parlance it was used of sub-deacons. The 
New Testament employs it for helpers and atten¬ 
dants. Luke iv. 20; Acts xiii. 6. The verb from 
whioh it comes, occurs in Acts xxvi. 16, to signify 
David’s working for the fulfilment of God’s pur¬ 
poses. In the text the word carries the idea of 
one laboring for the cause of Christ. To adopt 
its fundamental meaning, that of a rower [as 
Valok.: “Christ is Pilot of the vessel of the 
Churoh, we are rowers nnder His command.” 
Words.], would be just as appropriate as to 
render it: adjutants or orderlies , according to the 
precedent in Xenophon. If not precisely equi¬ 
valent to “deacon” yet it certainly is brought in 
here to indicate a very subordinate position under 
Christ, in eontrast with the leadership ascribed 
by the Corinthian partisans. Nevertheless the 
idea of honor is not excluded, since this comes 
from being connected with Christ-, whose work is 
performed. The dignity of the office is, however, 
more prominently exhibited in the second desig¬ 
nation— and stewards of the mysteries of 
God —oikov 6 yovc fivorij plav &eov. Rom. 
xvi. 23; 1 Pet. iv. 10. The article is not prefixed, 
because the word stands qualitively, to indicate 
that what has been entrusted .to their charge is 
something very important and weighty. And by 
these “ mysteries ” we are not to understand the 
sacraments , thereby following pAtristio usage. 
[In whioh ease Paul oould hardly have been a. 
steward, for he was sent not to baptize, but to* 
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preach the Gospel]. Rather they are “ the mys¬ 
tery of God ” in its manifold variety and fulness; 
or as Luke viii. 10: “the mysteries of the king¬ 
dom of God;” in other words, the revelations 
of God, as matters which could be known only 
by Divine communication. [Such is the mean¬ 
ing of the word “mystery ” in the New Testa¬ 
ment—not, as in common parlance: something tm- 
eomprehensible; but: something which, being beyond 
the reach of man *9 intelligence , hat been made known 
to him in tome special Divine way]. The “stew¬ 
ardship” consists in [preserving and adminis¬ 
tering the truth revealed through] preaching and 
teaching,—no less in properly didactic instruction 
than in prophecy. The “steward” belonged 
among the “ servants,” and his business was, not 
to manage one particular branch of the household 
economy, but to take the whole in charge. He 
was therefore put over the rest of the servants. 
The stress here, however, is not to be laid upon 
the preeminence enjoyed by the steward, but upon 
the responsibility accompanying the goods en¬ 
trusted.” Nbander. To suppose that the Apostle 
used the term “stewards,” with some vague 
idea of provisions floating before his mind, to 
which he would liken the truth,—as if the 
persons thus denominated, were regarded "by 
him in the light of family providers, would be 
rather far fetched, and Luke xii. 42 gives no 
countenance for such a thought in our passage. 
“Between the father of the household and the 
stewards, there stood the son, who had from the 
father a power of control, so that the stewards 
were in fact his servants likewise.” Meter. 

V*r. 2. Here, moreover.—We must first 
consider what the true reading is here. The 
Rec. has 6 6k Tuoindv. But this is not by any means 
so well supported as Me Xoiirdv, whioh is the 
reading that prevails throughout the codioes, 
versions, and church fathers in equal degree. 
If it be not the original reading, then it must 
have come in either by mistake, or by intentional 
correction, sinoe the phrase b 6k Aoiirdv nowhere 
else occurs. But neither case is probable, con¬ 
sidering the numerous, and at least partially 
independent authorities which attest it. The 
Rec. text, apart from its unusualness, is evidently 
the easier reading, [and therefore may be the 
more readily accounted for as an intended emen¬ 
dation]. It would be rendered, but finally; lit 
at for what remaint: t. e. after setting aside all 
your unsuitable claims. But Me, which occurs 
nowhere else in Paul, save in Col. iv. 9, though 
very common in other parts of the New Testa¬ 
ment, means, here; t. in thit connection, or in 
this matter, where we are treating of the adminis¬ 
tration of the mysteries of God, comp. Rev. xiii. 
10, 18; xiv. 12 , xvii. 9. TAlf. translates it lo¬ 
cally: here, on this earth , “It is,” be says, “em¬ 
phatic, and points to what follows, that though in 
the case of stewards inquiry was necessarily made 
here below , yet he, God's steward, awaited no such 
inquiry, bird hv&punlvrx fiyifxu ;: by man's judg¬ 
ment, but one at the ooming of the I^rd.” 
Stanley follows Lachmann in connecting Me with 
the previous words, “stewards of the mysteries 
of God here.”’ and makes it mean, m this matter 
(n<* in the references above given). Wordsworth 
adheres to the Rec. He considers Me as harsh, and 
aocounts for it as arising from the confusion of 


o and o, than which, he says, nothing is morn 
common in the best Mss. Hodge, on the con¬ 
trary, says it yields good sense]. A oiir 6 v might 
serve for making the transition, like cetenun, 
moreover , and belong primarily to Me. Or it 
may be joined to “is required,” [which is favored 
by the order of the words), ana so as to imply, 
that with this consideration the whole matter in 
wound up; or to express something further 
in relation to that mentioned in ver. 1, which, 
was specially worthy of consideration.—it is 
required that.— Iva has a telic sense, and 
shows that the purport of the requirement is at 
the same time its purpose. The investigations 
in regard to such persons, aims at this, that 
one be found faithful.—This is why great 
trusts: r * reposed in a person, that he might con¬ 
duct himself in the management of them accord¬ 
ing to the mind and will of God, who has committed 
them to Him, for the glory of His name and the 
welfare of His Church, and not for the legatee's 
own benefit (comp. Luke xii. 42). E ipe&y, be 
found by the result as shown at the time of trial 
Osiandkr. T2f, according to Meyer, every one 
[“ Faithful,” emphatic. “The great requisite for 
the office of a steward is fidelity . As a servant 
he must be faithful to his master. As a disciple, 
he must be faithful to those under his oversight. 
He must not neglect to dispense to them their 
food, nor adulterate it, nor substitute any thing 
in place of that given to be distributed. So in 
regard to ministers.” Hodge]. 

Ver. 8. Having stated the point of view from 
which alone a proper Judgment could be formed 
in regard to him and his associates, Paul next 
proceeds to state his own feelings as to the judg¬ 
ment that might be formed of him by men. [Al¬ 
ford adds, “in contrast to the case of the stew¬ 
ards, into whose faithfulness enquiry is made 
‘here ' on earth.”] Very naturally the Corinthi¬ 
ans would think that a good deal of weight at¬ 
tached to their judgment.— But [6k indicates a 
transition to the application of what was said in 
general to his own particular case] for me it 
amounts to the very least thing. —eif 
ehdx^ordv kanv. The rif here, according to 
Greek usage, shows the result to which the thing 
comes — that I be judged by you.—iva 
h v a k p 1 & o. The objective clause in telio form. 
It oertainly is not equivalent to brav avaxpt^&t 
when I am judged; nor perhaps precisely the 
same as rb avoKpv&yvai, to be judged. [“Here 
and always Iva is more or less the conj. of pur* 
pose.” Alford*]. A weakness of its forco in the 
later Greek is not to be denied; but here the idea 
of intention or tendency lies in this, that some¬ 
thing is about to happen or impends: ‘I am 
not at all disturbed that I shall be judged by you 
as to my merits.' [Stanley, on the other hand, 
says that “the substitution of Iva with the sub- 
junotive for the indioative is in the modern 
Romaic,” and seems to take it so here]—or by 
man's judgment —lit.: ‘by human day.' This 


[* Bnt Jelf in Or. Oram. ( 808, obs. 1, shows in foil argu¬ 
ment the gradual modification of meaning until it cornea 
to have the force only of the accusatival infinitive. And 
this, he says, is frequent in the New Testament. There 
ae*tnt to be a great effort among some critics to avoid the 
admission of this, and to show the telic force of ira in every 
instance]. 
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is neither to be taken as a Cilicism nor as a 
Hebraism. It designates a day of judgment, 
analogously with the phrase dicem dicer*, and 
here comes in eorrespondingly with the expres¬ 
sion: “day of the Lord.” We are not to under¬ 
stand by it a private decision (“by you”) in 
oentrast with a public one. But B is a genera¬ 
lisation of the phrase: * by you,’ and by an ob¬ 
vious transition, the day of the act is put for the 
act itself, and the judgment as a whole for the 
judge* themselves; or as Meyer: the day is per¬ 
sonified, and hence im6 is used in accordance 
with l o’ vfi a v, by you. There is something of 
solemnity in this phraseology; nor is it without 
a slight touoh of irony or rebuke at their pre¬ 
sumption in being supposed to fix upon a day of 
trial, and to sit upon a judgment-seat in order 
to pronounoe upon Paul’s merits or demerits. 
All appearance of haughtiness in this disparage¬ 
ment of other’s opinions is removed by what fol¬ 
lows.—Yea, I judge not of mine own self. 
Lit.: 4 But neither do I judge myself.’ The aXkd 
here is like that in iii. 2. Before kfunrrov we 
would naturally look for an ovt6s. But this is 
not necessary. The judgment on himself, which 
he here disavows, is a final decision as to his 
own merits, such as he is willing to abide by. 
[ 44 Paul is here speaking not of the notions of 
men whether good or bad, bot of the eminence 
of each individual, which ought not to be esti¬ 
mated by men’s humors.” Calvin]. 

Vml 4. Instead of the expected antithesis, 
there follows first a confirmation of what pre¬ 
cedes, in the way of a parenthesis.—For I know 
nothing with myaalf.—This first clause is 
concessive, [the force of for , as Winer says, 
falling upon the subsequent clause]: q. d. 4 For 
although I know,” etc. So also Meyer, [who 
says, however, that the foroe of the proof does 
not lie in the second clause, so that the first 
would be only concessive, but m the antithetic 
relation of both clause*. He yet gives the sense 
thus]: “The clearness of my conscience as to 
my official duties is nevertheless (doch) not the 
ground on which my justification rests.” [The 
phraseology here is peculiar, but thoroughly idio¬ 
matic, both in the Greek (ovdrv efiavng oirvoida) 
and in our £. V., which almost literally trans¬ 
lates it:—“I know nothing by mysell” 8o also 
the Latin— nil conscire sibi. All expressions 
alike mean: I am conscious of no wrong. (See 
Jelf, Or. Gram., j 682, 2). The English phrase 
is to be found in the early writers, and Stanley 
asserts: 4 it is still a provincial form of speech for 
the same thought’]. ‘Know nothing,’ i. e., bo 
far as my official oonduot is concerned. [‘‘Else¬ 
where he speaks of himself as the 4 chief of sin¬ 
ners,’ which is perfectly consistent with his say¬ 
ing, that his conscience acquitted himself of 
failure as a Christian minister.” Hodgs.]—Y et 
not in this am I justified—*. e., before God. 
It is a question, however, whether this justifica¬ 
tion is to be understood in the dogmatic sense, 
[of imputed righteousness], as Meyer, and 
Billr., and others maintain, or in the legal , 
ethical sense [as the early fathers, Calvin, Hodge, 
Alford, and others assert]. If the former, then 
the meaning is: that sinoe his justification did 
not depend on the verdict of his own conscience 
but apon Christ, therefore his conscience could 


not fhrnish the ground on which he was to judge 
himself. If the latter, then the sense would be: 
that his acquittal of all blame does not rest on 
the fact that his conscience charged him with no 
official derelictions; sinoe conscience pronounced 
only in regard to particular notions and not to 
the whole moral character as it appears in God’s 
sight, so that of course a clean conscience oould 
afford no certain basis of estimating the real 
worth of any person. Of these interpretations 
the latter is to be preferred, sinoe there is no 
allusion in the context to the Gospel doctrine of 
justification by faith.— but he that judgeth 
me. —[Observe, not: “that justifieth me,” which 
language would have been the term employed, had 
Paul here had in mind the matter of his general 
Christian estate, but: 44 judgeth ” (avanpivuv), i e., 
hold® an inquest and decides on tne merits of the 
case whioh may be brought into issue.]—is tha 
Lord.— i. e., Christ, [who looked deeper than 
conscience; and of course deeper than all outside 
observers], and who alone could comprehend all 
the data by which his official conduct was to be 
estimated. [“ This inward allegiance of the con¬ 
science is the highest form of worship. The 
Lord Jesus was to the Apostle the object of all 
those sentiments and feelings which terminate on 
God. And He must be so to ub, or we are not 
Christians. What makes a man a Christian is to 
feel and act towards Christ as God.” Hodgb.]. 

Vie. 5. Practical inference from the foregoing. 
So than (tore), judge nothing.— k pi¬ 
per*. Tt is not the object of judgment but its 
content*. It is equivalent to npioev nvb. Hence 
the meaning is: 44 do not judge any judgment.” 
The logic may be presented thus: 44 Since my 
judgment belongs to the Lord, therefore refrain 
from all premature decisions respecting me.” 
Billroth, with less simplicity, says: 44 Since I do 
not even judge myself, therefore follow my ex¬ 
ample, and do not yourselves judge.” He alludes 
here not to the mutually disparaging censures 
cast upon each other by the several factions 
(Billr.), but to the judgment of the Corinthian 
brotherhood upon himself.— before the time, 
—whioh is more fully explained in,— until the 
Lord shall oome. —The time of His advent to 
judgment—His “appearing,” or 44 epiphany” 
(2 Tim. iv. 1; 2 These, i. 7). The las <*v is 
used with the subjunctive l h wp, because an end 
to be reaohed is fixed upon from the standpoint of 
the present, but the reaching of whioh (here in 
respect of time), is still undecided. Or, accord¬ 
ing to Meyer: 44 The coming is thereby desig¬ 
nated as problematical, and dependent on cir¬ 
cumstances ; not indeed, as it is doubted; also not, 
as it is dependent upon subjective determination, 
but, as it is an object of expectant faith.” [The 
uncertainty indicated by &v is not as to the fact 
of Christ’s coming, but as to the time when He 
shall come: q. d., 44 until the Lord shall come, 
whenever that may be.” (See Jelf., Or. Oram., 
{ 846, 2.)] (Comp. Matth. xvi. 28; Luke xiiL 
85).—That a oorreot judgment will then, for the 
first time, be possible is shown from what fol¬ 
lows.— who also. —The «ca l here is neither to be 
taken in connection with the nai in following 
clause, as if it were et, et, both, and: nor has it a 
mere strengthening foroe, even; but it serves to 
single out from among the functions of the Lord, 
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as He oomes to judgment, that one with which 
he is here concerned: [“also,’ inter alia, as part 
of the proceedings of that Day.” Alfoud.]— 
will bring to light.— +uri{etv, with the accusa¬ 
tive, to enlighten , illuminate, as the sun does the 
world, and hence to dieeloee , bring to light (comp. 
2 Tim. i. 10),— the hidden things of dark* 
ness: —i. *., such as belong to darkness, or which 
darkness vails. (In Rom. ii. 16, we have simply: 
“the hidden things.”) [“This includes acts 
now unknown, and those principles of action 
which lie concealed in the heart where no [hu¬ 
man] eye can reach them. This is all that the 
context requires. In other connections, the 
secret things, or the works of darkness, means 
wicked works , works done in the dark to avoid 
detection. But the Apostle is here speaking of 
the reason why judgment should be deferred 
until the coming of Christ. The reason is that 
He alone can bring to light the secret acts and 
motives of men.” Hodgk.] — and will make 
manifest the counsels of the hearts.— 
Epexegetical of the former, or a specification 
under the general head just mentioned. One 
function of the Judge will be to lay open the 
inner determinations of the will—the motives 
and purposes by which men are governed, and 
which are withdrawn from human sight. It is 
on these that the decision respecting our merits 
and our fidelity must at last turn. All depends 
upon the simplicity of our temper—upon such a 
service of the Lord as excludes all by-ends, and 
is upright and sincere. “ The thought here is 
this: In this life our inward character can only 
be inferred from our aots; at the judgment it 
will be directly laid open by the Lord.” Nkan* 
dkb.— and then, —as contrasted with the pre¬ 
sent, when so much is vailed, and when men 
are disposed to exercise a premature judgment 
—shall each one have his praise :—tafory 
6 hceuvoc. Literally: “to each one the praise,” 
i. e., the praise which is his due, according to its 
various measures and degrees, corresponding to 
his worth. He here speaks of praise only, since 
he has in view primarily Apollos and himself, 
and not any Judsizing opposers. Hence there 
is no necessity of taking liratvoQ as vox media , 
contrary to all usage, or even to regard it as an 
euphemism (with Theophylact). Paul’s state¬ 
ment here, as Calvin says, “arises from the 
assurance of a good conscience.” He knew 
there was laid up for him a crown of righteous¬ 
ness (2 Tim. iv. 8).— from God.—This stands 
emphatically at the close. By this he gives us 
to understand that the judgment of the Lord, 
which would be pronounced upon his servants, 
was the judgment of God himself. Thus does he 
appeal from those partisan judgments, which 
exalt one at the expense of another, to the abso¬ 
lute and impartial judgment of God. who will 
give to each one his due. On the adjudication 
of Christ in its relations to God see Rom. ii. 16; 
Acts x. 42; xvii. 81. On “the praise from God” 
see Matth. xxv. 21. [“The command not to 
anticipate the judgment of the Lord is consistent 
with Paul’s frequent recognition of the right and 
duty of the Church to sit in judgment on the 
qualifications of her own members. He is here 
speaking of the heart. The Churoh cannot judge 
the heart Whether a man is sinoere or inainoere 


in his professions, whether his experience is 
genuine or spurious, God only can decide. The 
Church can only judge of what is outward. If 
any man profess to be holy, and yet is immoral 
the Church is bound to eject him, as Paul clearly 
teaches in the following chapter. Or if he pro¬ 
fess to be a Christian, and yet rejects Christi¬ 
anity, or any of its essential doctrines, he cannot 
be received. Tit. iiL 10. But ‘ the counsels of 
the heart ’ only the Searcher of hearts can judge.” 
Hodos.] 

DOGMATICAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. Christs ministers stewards of the mysteries of 
God. —In this we see the high significance and 
solemn responsibility of the ministerial office. 
In a preeminent sense, Christ is the servant of 
God. It is through His hand that the pleasure 
of the Lord prospers; and on Him has God poured 
His Spirit without measure, and to His control 
given all things, and on Him conferred power 
over all flesh that He should give eternal fife to 
as many as God has given Him. Subordinate to 
Him in this work are Apostles, Evangelista, Pas¬ 
tors and Teachers, acting the part, so to speak, 
of hand workmen ( vmjpirai ). They labor under 
His direction, undertaking and executing all 
those various offices by which the redemption 
and the guidance of souls are accomplished. The 
more completely they put themselves under Him, 
preferring His will and His plans to their own, 
seeking no glory but His, asserting His authority 
as the only rule—the more exalted will they ap¬ 
pear in God’s sight, as persons who are worthy 
to cooperate with “ His Servant” in this, the most 
important of all oonoerns, and to become the or¬ 
gans of his gracious purposes. 

The lofty significance of their office appears 
enhanced by the faot, that in this service they 
are made “ stewards of the mysteries of God.” To 
them has been committed the wondrous plan of 
salvation—a plan which from all eternity had been 
hid in God, and was concealed from the re¬ 
searches of the wisest in this world, and was at 
last revealed in Jesus Christ, and hence is well 
termed a mystery—even this plan, with all the 
means requisite for its execution, in reconciling 
sinners to God, and awaking the spiritually dead, 
and enlightening the benighted, and originating, 
preserving, confirming, and perfecting the life of 
faith in God’s dear children. Their business it 
is, therefore, to employ this wealth of Divine in¬ 
strumentalities for the extension of the kingdom 
of Go i on earth, and in behalf of each and all of 
God’s people; and to discharge this trust pub¬ 
licly and privately, towards all classes and con¬ 
ditions in society without partiality:—to inquire 
out the ways through which God leads souls to 
the truth, and to construct such ways, by examin¬ 
ing into the tendencies and characteristics and 
wants of individuals and communities, and by 
investigating their oircumstanoes and inward 
conditions in life; and then to urge men to enter 
them:—to be unwearied in beseeching men in 
Christ’s stead to become reconciled to God, warn¬ 
ing, exhorting, rebuking, reproving, in the con¬ 
sciousness that God is acting in them and through 
them and in the exeroise of something of His 
holy earnestness and pitying love. This, this is 
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to act the part of a faithful steward; this is to 
fulfil the obligation which rests upon the office¬ 
bearers of a Christian church. In order to be 
thus faithful they must be instructed by the 
Spirit, and follow in the footsteps of Him who, 
as the Son of God, was faithful in all His house, 
and who said of Himself that He could do nothing 
except what He saw the Father do. But if, in¬ 
stead of this, they go their own ways, employ 
methods to their own liking, conduct themselves 
so that the mind and counsel of God are not to 
be discerned in them—if they allow themselves 
to be carried away by carnal seal and impatience, 
or yield to disgust and slothfulness, or suffer 
sensual gratifications, whether refined or gross, 
or a love of honors and authority and applause 
to slip in and betray them into unhallowed 
courses,—then are they chargeable with a faith¬ 
lessness which incurs a fearful accountability. 

2. The Lord is Judge .—This truth is, on the 
one hand, a source of comfort to all true servants 
of God, amid the various criticisms and censures 
passed upon them; and, on the other hand, it 
serves to abate the confidence of their own self¬ 
estimation. In the great day of account the 
Searcher of hearts will bring to light all that has 
been stirring within them, their longings and 
strivings, their secret motives and inward strug¬ 
gles, their inarticulate sighs as well as their ut¬ 
tered prayers; and in view of these things, all 
unknown to men, will He judge them. However 
others, who judge according to appearance, may 
find occasions for censure, or may misconstrue 
their doings and omissions, they can aooept it 
all in peace and look away in oalm assurance 
from these hasty decisions to the righteous sen¬ 
tence of an All-seeing Judge.—Yet, with all this, 
there is at the same time something very subdu¬ 
ing in the anticipation of this only valid adjudi¬ 
cation. However unconscious of blame they may 
be in the discharge of their duties, still this can 
afford them no certain ground for hoping to be 
acquitted before their Lord. His all-pieroing eye 
detects faults that are hidden from their own 
consciences; and in His all-illuminating light 
much may appear unclean which to their clouded 
vision seems stainless. Hence it becometh them 
to be modest and leave to Him the final award.— 
Yet from him, who has been diligent in his en¬ 
deavors to be faithful, the due praise will not be 
withheld,—however much men might criticize. 
From the mouth of his Lord he will receive the 
sentence: “Well done thou good and faithful 
servant, thou hast been faithful over a few things, 
I will make thee ruler over many things. Enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord.”—But even as 
when on earth every tribute of honor had the 
effect only to humble him the more, by bringing 
out in contrast a sense of his own unworthiness; 
so. too, will he receive this approval of his graci¬ 
ous Chief Shepherd in utmost lowliness. The 
crown of glory will ever be cast at his feet 

HOMILBTICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Starke :—Christs servants should perform 
their service, not so as to please men, but as the 
Lord requires. As stewards of the Gospel trea¬ 
sures, they have the right to open these treasures, 
ftnd to close them against the wicked (Matth. 


xvi. 19). The higher the Lord, the higher the 
servant; yet the latter is ever subordinate.— 
Ministers are servants , not lords , of men’s faith. 
One is our Master, even Christ. Both pastors 
and flock are brethren (2 Cor. i. 24), (Hed.), 
ver. 1.— A minister must be faithful: 1, to God, 
in looking to Him with single eye, seeking His 
honor, acting according to His will and main¬ 
taining His rights; 2, to the Church, in with¬ 
holding from it nothing essential to its welfare, 
and in declaring the whole counsel of God, so 
that no person shall suffer or perish through his 
fault or neglect; 8, to his own office in not act¬ 
ing the part of a lord, but of a servant who is 
ready to listen and labor. Fidelity in office grows 
out of fidelity to one's self, A true preacher 
preaches Christ not only with the mouth but 
from the heart. He speaks from experience and 
confirms his doctrine by bis conduct, ver. 2.— 
A minister of God must be deaf, alike to the 
praise and the blame of men. His rule is the 
will of his Master, not the opinion of men. If 
he follows the latter he will never be faithftil in 
his office, ver. 8. — It is one thing to have a 
good conscience before God for our consolation 
(1 Jno. iii. 211 and another thing to have it for 
our self-justification. The one requires a sin¬ 
cerity and diligenoe such as David could olaim, 
the other a faultless perfection such as neither 
David nor Paul dare arrogate (Ps. xix. 18; Phil, 
iii. 12).—Blessed state, to be conscious of no 
wrong, and yet not to be disposed to justify one¬ 
self, ver. 4.—How unlike the judgment of God 
and the judgment of man. The former comes at 
the end of probation, is impartial, comprehensive 
in its data; the latter is ordinarily premature, 
rash, and grounded only on the outward appear¬ 
ance.—What must be the disclosures of the last 
day! God holds the key to the inmost thoughts 
of all men; and when they are all open to in¬ 
spection, how fearfal will then be the outcry! 
Take heed, 0 hypocrite; the Lord knows thee. 
Rejoice, thou sincere heart; the Lord will come 
and be thy witness (Job xxxiv. 21), ver. 6. 

Rieger : — The office of the preacher springs out 
of Christ. —As the Father sent Him, so He sends 
forth His ministers in order to proclaim the 
power which has been committed to Him in 
heaven and earth. This is their service and 
stewardship, ver. 1.—If distinctions are to be 
made among ministers, better look to their fidelity • 
than to their gifts or reputation ; and in judging 
of fidelity, that must often be taken into account 
which is least apt to strike the notice of men. 

Heubner, A.:— The worth of true evangelical 
ministers consists: 1, in the purpose of their office; 
c, to serve Christ and be wholly dependent on 
His word; and hence, b, to promote the salvation 
of the congregation as stewards of God, ver. 1.— 
2, In their fidelity, which is seen; a, in the 
actual discharge of their duties; 6, in a sincerity 
of spirit which ever stands as in God’s sight and 
cares to be approved by Him alone, ver 2.—8, In 
the humility, which; a, refuses to justify self, 
ver. 8 ff., and, 6, awaits in confidence the Divine 
award, w. 4, 6.—B. Ministers and congregations 
will one day together stand at the bar of Qod: —l. 
They will so stand, for; a, Paul implies this; 6, it 
is necessary to the revelation of the Divine righte¬ 
ousness. 2. The fact is a momentous one; a, for 
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ministers—it ought to shame them of their un¬ 
faithfulness, prompt them to walk conscientiously, 
and lift them above the opinions of the world; 6, 
for the congregation—it should keep them from 
judging before the time, and oause them to take 
heed rather that the Word of God brings forth 
fruit among them; c, for both—they ought to 
conduct themselves as if already before the 
judgment seat—Man is often unconscious of the 
deepest motives which actuate him; hence he can 
give himself no assurance that he has omitted 
nothing due, or done nothing sinftil, ver. 4. 
—So act always that thou canst at any moment 
have thy heart exposed, ver. 5. 

Gossnbr: —As a general thing, the natural 
man loves to hear what people think of him. It 
is harder to despise praise than blame. 

[Hodge:—“Ver. 1 contains two important 
truths: ministers have no arbitrary or discre¬ 
tionary authority in the Church; neither have 
they any supernatural power such as is attri¬ 
buted to them in the Romish Church. Their 
authority is merely ministerial, and therefore to 
be judged by the standard of those commands 
which are known to the whole Church. And, 
secondly, they are not, like Aristotle or Plato, 
the originators of their own doctrines, or the 
teachers of the doctrines of other men, but sim¬ 
ply the dispensers of the truths which God has 
revealed.”] 

W. F. Bbssbr: — Ver. 2. It is a comfort that 
nothing but fidelity is required of stewards, not 
talents, nor inventive powers, nor manifold ac¬ 
tivity, nor suocess. The daintiness and fanciful 
taste of the vain and luxurious Corinthians, in 
whose sight fidelity seemed a small virtue, are 
no rarity in these times. But worse still is the 
rebellion shown by many congregations, who style 
themselves churches of Christ, against the fidelity 
of their pastors and teachers. 


[G. C. A. Harless:—Ver. 2. What is here as¬ 
serted of ministers holds good also of all Chris¬ 
tians. Compare the parable of our Lord on “ The 
talents,” Matth. xxv. 14ff. The peculiar nature 
of the fidelity demanded is determined by the 
peculiar character of the blessing of salvation 
intrusted. It is not fidelity to a duty outwardly 
imposed, to a precept, rule, maxim or the like, but 
fidelity to an inwardly active vital principle- 
personal fidelity to a personal fellowship with 
God, wrought by the power of the Holy Ghost. 
It is the fidelity of a new-born child of God in 
whom the Spirit testifies to what the word 
promises]. 

[Calvin :— Ver. 4. Conscious of no wrong, and 
yet not justified. “Papists abuse this passage 
for the purpose of shaking the assurance of faith; 
and truly I confess that if their doctrine were 
admitted, we could do nothing but tremble in 
wretchedness during our whole life. For what 
tranquillity could our minds ei^oy if it were to 
be determined from our works whether we are 
well-pleasing to God. I confess, therefore, that 
from the main foundation of Papists there fol¬ 
lows nothing but continual disquietude for con¬ 
sciences ; and accordingly we teach that we must 
have recourse to the free promise of mercy which 
is offered to us in Christ, that we may be fully 
assured that we are accounted righteous by 
God ”]. 

[A. Tholuok :— Vbrs. 1-6. The characteristics of 
a faithful steward .—I. All he has he regards as 
belonging to his Lord. II. He is as faithful in 
small things as in great things. III. The source 
of his fidelity is his love for his Lord. —Th. Chal¬ 
mers :—Vv. 8-4. The judgment of men compared 
with the judgment of Ood. —I. God has a right 
to prefer greater claims against us, than men 
can. II. God has a clearer and more elevated 
sense of moral worth and holiness than men 
have]. 


. VIII.—APPLICATION OF THE FOREGOING CONTRAST BETWEEN THE SELF-SUFFI¬ 
CIENCY OF THE CORINTHIANS AND THE ACTUAL CONDITION AND DEPORTMENT 
OF THE APOSTLES. 


Chapter IV. 6-13. 


6 And these things, brethren, I have in a figure transferred to myself and to Apollon 
for your sakes; that ye might learn in us not to think of men \om, to think of men 1 ] 
above that which [the things which’] is [are] written, that no one of yon be puffed 

7 up for one against another. For who maketh thee to differ from (mother t and what 
hast thou that thou didst not receive? now if thou didst receive ft, why dost thou 

8 glory, as if thou hadst not received it? Now ye are full, now ye are rich, ye have 
reigned as kings without us: and I would to God [<m. to God, and insert indeed, etc.] 

9 ye did reign, that we also might reign with you. For I think that God hath set 
forth us the apostles last, as it were appointed to death: for we are made a spectacle 

10 unto the world, and to angels, and to men. We are fools for Christ's sake, but ye 
are wise in Christ; we are weak, but ye are strong; ye are honorable, but we are 
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11 despised. Even unto this present boar we both hunger, and thirst, and are naked, 8 

12 and are buffeted, and have no oertain dwellingplace; and labor, working with oar 

13 own hands: being reviled, we bless; being persecuted, we suffer it: Being defamed, 
we entreat: we are made as the filth of the world, and are the ofiscouring of all thing;* 
unto this day. 

i Ter 6L—The jpm of tlw rcoefret) tact to mi ok) rapplemont, wtitch to not to bo found la good authorities [A. B. D.* 
S.* P O. Ood. *ko, nor in tbo Volptfo, and to omitted by Loch.. Ttoch, Mey., All Word*, and Stanley]. 

* Tor. 6.—The Bee. baa 5 [according to D. J. L]. The better authorities [A. B. 0. God. 8in.] bare a, which reading is 
adopted by Loch.. Tlsch. [Woras. Alf.]. Mey. things that £ is a correction to suit the ram preceding. 

* Vec. 11.—[The Bee. has with BA bot A*. 0. D. V. Cod. Sin. all hare yvprtrwvt p tv. And this to the read* 

lag of all good editions-now. See note]. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Yn. 6. £ Having laid down certain principles 
in regard to the Church and its relations to its 
teachers, and illustrated them in the case of 
Apollos and himself, Paul now proceeds to show 
their more general scope and bearing].—And. 
—6 i, [in the sense of now], indicates that he is 
approaching the close of what he has to say on 
party strifes.—theae things.— ravra, refers 
back to iii. 6.—It is from lhai point that he has 
spoken of himself and Apollos. [So Hodge, de 
Wetta, Meyer and others. But Alford says: 
“ There is surely no reason for limiting its refer¬ 
ence within that point.” Ho accordingly extends 
the reference baok to ch. i. 12, and infers that 
all the names mentioned there were only used 
44 as samples,” behind which the real persons 
intended were hid].—brethren,—addressed to 
the Church as a whole, but primarily (de Wette) 
to the party leaders and their followers. 41 By 
this title he lays hearty hold upon the Corinthi¬ 
ans, who had been showing themselves very un- 
brotherly.” Bsssbb.—I have transferred in 
a figure ,—per so xvp^riaa, There is some 
difficulty in determining the sense of this word. 
It elsewhere appears with the meaning: to trans¬ 
form, to change, PhiL iii. 21. The simple oxnpa- 
ri^ttv Is used to denote that form of speech, 
where a person, instead of saying directly what 
he means, hints it in ways for his hearers to 
reflect upon and pussle out the meaning of— 
allegorises. It is used also of transformations, 
false movements, feint attacks, disguises (comp. 
2 Cor. xi. 18). Neander explains it: 44 to trans¬ 
fer something to any one by a figure of speech. 
The fsereaxtfttmrurfidf here eonsists in this, that 
Paul develops in reference to himself and Apollos 
what holds good also of all the Corinthian teach¬ 
ers.” Henoe arose the old interpretation, that 
Paul bad only by supposition represented in him¬ 
self and Apollos what really belonged to others 
who were the actual party leaders, putting his own 
name and that of his friend for theirs. But this 
is a groundless assumption, irreooncilable with 
i. 12.—Still less admissible is the idea that the 
word refers to the figures of “planting” and 
“ watering.” under whioh hs had exhibited the 
nature of his work (iii. 6); for these were used 
only far vividly illustrating his point, and had 
nothing to do with- the main object in hand.— 
Undoubtedly he means 44 a transfer” of such a 
•oiV—that, what was true of teachers in general, 
and so was calculated to bring down the pride of 
the party leaders at Corinth, he had applied 
especially to Apollos and himself. It was in fact 


a transforming of the general into the specific, 
the relation of which to the parties concerned is 
expressed by eif.— unto myself and Apollos, 
for your sakes, —Why he did this is at once 
explained,— in order that in ns ye may 
learn. —By exhibiting himself and Apollos of so 
small aeoount (suitably no doubt to the feelings 
of the latter also), be would by example teach 
them that modesty which does not seek to exalt 
itself.— not above what is written. —r 6 prj 
iir&p & yiypairrau Were fpoveiv genuine 
[see under the text], then it would read: “not 
to think of yourselves above,” ete. But, as it is, 
the brief clause, converted into a substantive by 
the article t6, is very foroible, and is to be ren¬ 
dered imperatively: “not beyond what is writ¬ 
ten;” i. a, exoeed not this measure, hold to the 
Scripture rule both in your inward judgments 
and in your pretensions. Thus this short ex- 
pression, so abruptly brought in, conveys more 
than the gloss, 44 to think.” [“The ellipsis of 
i the verb is significant as giving greater largeness 
and general comprehensiveness to the proverb, 
which would be limited by the insertion of & 
particular verb with a special idea. Comp&ro a 
similar ellipse in Terence, ut nequid nimis , and in 
Milton: ‘Observe the rule of, not too much, by 
Temperance taught.'” Words.]. — But what 
does he mean by a ykypavran “what things 
are or have been written?” Does he allude here 
to his own previous declarations ? [as Luther and 
Calov. assert, and Calvin allows]. Hardly; for 
then it would have been npoiypaifxi, I have before 
written (oomp. Eph. iii. 8). According to Paul’s 
usage, the formula: 44 it is written,” refers to the 
Holy Scriptures, especially to the Old Testament: 
since we find no allusion to any New Testament, 
or to any life of Christ in any of Paul’s writings, 
[ 44 though indeed, as Chrysostom supposes, St. 
Matthew’s Gospel had been written at this time, 
and there the Corinthians would find cautions 
from Christ himself against the sin of calling and 
being oalled. Rabbi.” Words.]. Undoubtedly 
Paul here has in mind, not individual expressions 
of Holy Writ, but its eolleotive tenor, which all 
points to this truth: that all honor belongs to 
God; and that all self-boasting, all cleaving to 
men, and priding oneself in men, must be given 
up. This dootrine we find summed up in apoph¬ 
thegms like Jer. ix. 28, to which reference has 
already been made. The sense, therefore, cannot 
be doubtfaL This is exhibited more clearly in 
what follows:— that ye be not puffed up one 
for one against another. —The Ind. +wjwwde 
after Iva oooasions no little difficulty. The Ind. 
after Iva first appears in the later Greek, nowhere 
else in the New Testament. [Winer, however, 
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adopts the view that it is the Ind. and is to be 
regarded as an impropriety of the later Greek. 
{ xli. 1. b.; and so does Jelf, Or. Oram., J 806, 
ver. 2.] Some (Bengel, Osiander) assume here a 
peculiar or mistaken form of contraction for 
<pv< 7 Lijtrbe (as in tyXovre, Gal. iv. 17); others 
(Fritzchc [Origen and Theod.] change Iva into 
cva ; others give to Iva a local signification: where, 
whereby, under which circumstances, and render 
the clause: “in which case, t. e., while acting 
according to Scripture rale, ye are not puffed up,” 
(present for the future). So Meyer. Since the 
correction, which was designed to restore the 
supposed original text, is untenable,—for the 
reason that the change of iva into Iva would hate 
drawn the subjective after it (but which nowhere 
appears, save in one MS. of Chrysostom); and 
since the use of Iva, in the sense proposed by 
Meyer, does not reach back to the prose of this 
period, we must in consequence decide for Ben- 
gel's view, and all the more, for the reason, that Iva 
stands just before in its telic sense. The second 
clause with Iva stands either coordinate with the 
first, or subordinate to it. The latter can be 
understood as denoting, equally with the former, 
the purpose of the Apostle, yet so as to be included 
in it—defining the point more exactly. [To avoid 
the appearance of solecism, Wordsworth suggests 
that Qvoiowr&e be taken as imperative, thus in¬ 
volving a change from the indirect to the direct 
style. Examples of this sudden transition he 
finds in Acts i. 4; xxii. 3; xxiii. 82; Luke v. 14; 
Mark vi. 9; also in this very Epistle, i. 31.— 
Accordingly he would translate: “ in order that— 
(you may practice this precept)—be not ye puffed 
up.” This is ingenious, but harsh, especially 
as we have iva with the subj. in the clause im¬ 
mediately preceding, and we would naturally 
look for the same construction here. Instead of 
“liveliness," we should have “raggedness” of 
style as the result.] The meaning, however, is 
plain. We have here a striking exhibition of the 
partisan spirit. “ It is the definition of a sect, 
where individuals admire individuals." Bengel. 
The adherents of one party are here represented 
as seeking mutually to exalt each other to the 
prejudice of those of another party (comp, forty 
hXkijhjv, 1 These, v. 11). for ip: to the advantage of, 
in favor of (not [as Winer] “ above the one," both on 
account or the Gen. ana of the contrast in sard, 
against). Tot) h6<;, the one , denotes a person be¬ 
longing to the same party; rov hipov, the other, a 
person belonging to another party. Interpreting, 
however, in the light of facts, we must suppose 
that the leaders and not private members are 
particularly intended. TfVrty then would stand as 
in 2 Cor. vii. 4. It implies that party pride which 
would prompt a person to puff his own chief and 
look down with contempt upon the chief of 
another party. De Wette, without sufficient 
grounds, insists on referring this to the Christ- 
party, who also had exalted their leaders above 
the others. 

Veb. 7. Por.—Paul goes on to give the reason 
for his protest against their emulation, in the 
most energetic style, addressing a series of 
questions to those who were “ puffed up." The 
first,—Who maketh thee to differ?—“This 
has been commonly taken to imply distinction of 
some sort; either actual distinction, by office and 


the like, in whioh case the answer would be: 

‘ not thyself, but the Lord or assumed distinc¬ 
tion by a claim to preeminence, in which case he 
would imply: ‘no one does this, but thyself; 
it is an arbitrary self-promotionor at least: 
* there is no judge qualified for doing this.’ But 
thus interpreted, the Apostle would be regarded 
as addressing properly the party leaders [so 
Words.], while it is clear that he was just before 
addressing the partisan followers . Besides, in 
the construction, first suggested above, the sec¬ 
ond question would be already anticipated. Fi¬ 
nally, these interpretations would transcend the 
demonstrable use of SiaKpiveev , whether in the 
New Testament or elsewhere. The rendering 
best suited to usage and to the connection is: 
‘Who separates you?' This, then, would refer 
to the party position which the person spoken to 
assumed, and in which he proudly stood aloof 
from other parties and their leaders. What the 
Apostle means to ask is: ‘What is the reason 
you say’—or ‘Who justifies you in saying: “I 
am of Paul, and I of Apollos," and in priding 
yourself in such partisanship ? This party sepa¬ 
ration, in which you boast, is altogether arbitrary 
and unwarrantable.' [Bengel, Words., Alf., Calv. 
give the meaning: ‘ Who distinguished thee, 1 as 
if by reason of some excellence which is sup¬ 
posed to exist. And for this use of Stasplvu 
Words, refers to Acts xv. 9. The propriety of 
this, also, Hodge concedes. And it was the con¬ 
struction on which Augustine proceeded in his 
argument with Pelagfus, and in his maintenance 
of the doctrine of sovereign grace. It seems 
better, therefore, to abide by the ordinary in¬ 
terpretation given in the text].—In the second 
question,—What hast thou which thou 
didst not reofiivs ?—be alludes to the advan¬ 
tages which a person might possess, and which 
stood connected in some way with the quicken¬ 
ing and informing influence of this or that 
teacher. [But is not this limiting the scope of 
the question too much? whioh plainly bears 
upon the leaders also]. * These advantages,’ be 
implies, ‘ could only be the ground of pride in 
case they had been self-attained. But thou hast 
only what thou didst receive. All thine insight, 
thy gifts for speaking, etc., are a bestowment 
from God, even though imparted through human 
instrumentalities.’—To this question the next 
directly joins, since it presupposes that some¬ 
thing has been received; and this not proble¬ 
matically, but as actually existing,—and yet it 
designates the boasting as something contradic¬ 
tory to this supposition, and therefore wholly 
unsuitable. Its import is,— if —as I grant— 
thou really didst receive —somethings—why 
dost thou boast, as if thou hadst not re¬ 
ceived It ?—but all were due to thine own ex¬ 
ertions or to thy connection with this or that 
teacher?’ The k at here belongs, as usual 
(Passow II. p. 1540), not to the entire hypotheti¬ 
cal clause, but to l A a p e f, and may be trans¬ 
lated, actually, indeed, really. —But may we not 
obtain a fhller meaning, and one more comport¬ 
ing with the words and aim of the Apostle, if w* 
suppose the Apostle to Imply in the seoond ques* 
tion that nothing had been received, by punctu¬ 
ating it, either so that rl Si ix* l C shall 
be taken alone: * and what hast thou ?*—or sc 
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that rt 6 k shall gland separately: ‘ how now ?’ 
or: ‘what then? hast thoa that which thou 
didst not receive?’ He would thus be pointing 
to their vain conceit, their empty boasting, their 
p;hle in the gifts of their teachers, in whioh they 
had no part themselves. The third question 
would then first treat of a case wherein they 
were supposed to have received something, and 
whioh as such excluded boasting. So Bengel: 
“ There are many things, which thou has not 
received, and therefore thou hast not these 
things, and canst not boast of them; either thou 
hast received, or hast not reoeived; if thou hast 
not received, thou possessest not; if thou hast 
received, thou possessest it not, except as re¬ 
ceived, and so without cause for glorying. The 
latter sense renders the meaning of icat, even, 
which immediately follows, more expressive, and 
shows the antanaclasis (repetition in a modified 
form) in the clauses: ‘thou hast not reoeived’ 
and ‘ hadst not received.’ ” 

Vnn. 8. Already ye are fall, already ye 
are rioli; ye have reigned as kings with¬ 
out us. —[Having before rebuked, he here pro¬ 
ceeds to deride, as Calvin says,] their false con¬ 
tentment, vain self-sufficiency and lofty bearing, 
ms if they had already reached the goal of all 
Christian hope and effort. Especially hAS he in 
mind certain persons who always aspired to 
fMtch the tune, and the parasites, who were ever 
ready to strike in. The clauses here are not 
questions, but declarations charged with keenest 
irony. Only when so understood do the words 
carry their proper emphasis. To deny him the 
Tight to use such irony, and to impute lordly 
desires to Paul in oonsequenoe, is one of Rlick- 
ert’s false assumptions. And to this Meyer fairly 
replies, that the Apostle must have been the best 
jodge as to the mode in whioh it was necessary 
to discipline the Corinthians, and that it was 
precisely because of his very purity of conscience 
that he was able to yield to his justly roused 
feelings without rendering himself liable to sus¬ 
picion. Neander says: “ The conoeit of a nar¬ 
row-minded bigotry oan best be attacked with 
irony and sarcasmand Besser: “ The servant 
of Christ need not be ashamed of any outburst of 
indignation that springs from a hearty love, and 
the biting salt of derision, which spioes his lan¬ 
guage, does not detract from his amiability;” [and 
Hodge: “ The prophets especially employ these 
weapons freely in their endeavors to convince 
the people of the folly of idols In what pre¬ 
cedes, Paul has just exhorted them to modesty 
in accordance with the pattern set by himself 
and Apollo* and reminded them of their depend¬ 
ence on God for all their endowments—a de¬ 
pendence which excluded boasting. Now he 
reminds them, not only that they were unmind¬ 
ful of this dependence, but that they were also 
cradling themselves in the vain conceit of their 
own perfection—they, the very persons whom he 
had just before convicted of great imperfection 
and moral perversity.—' r E6rj, already, i. e., so long 
before the proper time for it. It points to a goal 
remote, and hints that all true satisfaction, and 
true riches, and true kingship, belonged not to 
the present period of the world; and hence it im¬ 
plies that they were vainly anticipating the 


| glory whioh was to oome hereafter. The word 
is put first for the sake of the emphasis. 

The three verbs following form a climax: “ye 
have enough;” “ye eqjoy a superfluity;” “you 
have attained to lordship.” kb nop to y.iv oi 
tori=zkirXovrfjoare (comp. Rev. iii. 17) ; the 
former implies the full possession and enjoyment 
of salvation; the latter, that they had this in 
superabundance. We have here a picture of that 
self-conceit, that sense of sufficiency and fulness 
which the sectarian spirit generally engenders, 
and by whioh all disposition to receive spiritual 
good from any quarter outside of the party cir¬ 
cle, is entirely destroyed. The sectarian always 
feels himself perfectly supplied in all respects, 
and ip no time or way needful of any thing 
further.—It must be acknowledged, indeed, that 
the Corinthians were enriched by God’s grace, 
“in all knowledge and in all spiritual gifts” (i. 
6-7), yet the consciousness of this foot was dis¬ 
figured by their pride; and that sense of their 
poverty in themselves, and of their manifold de¬ 
fects, which ought to have kept them humble, 
was in like manner suppressed.—In the verbs 
tirXovrf/oaTt and efiaoiXeboart, theAorist 
form leads us out of the idea of simple being into 
that of becoming (having beoome) comp. 2 Cor. viii. 
9. By the word “reign ” we are not to understand 
either the enjoyment of any high degree of know¬ 
ledge, authority, safety and happiness [as Calvin 
and Barnes] ; nor yet the supremacy attained by 
party leaders [as Billroth]; nor yet the pre¬ 
eminence of one party over another. Paul here 
refers to that regal state which Christians were 
to enjoy under the future reign of the Messiah, 
and which is alluded to in 2 Tim. ii. 12; Rom. 
viii. 17; Jno. xvii. 24; Rev. v. 10; xx. 4;—a 
state in whioh they should be delivered from all 
the restraints of this life, and introduced into the 
full possession of all the gifts and powers of the 
heavenly kingdom. This it is which he says the 
Corinthians had begun to assume already , so pre¬ 
maturely. [So Alf., Stanley, Words., Hodge]. 
“That which afterwards developed itself in the 
Papacy on the one side, and in the fanatical 
sects, like that of the Anabaptists, on the other, 
had already begun to prevail in the Corinthian 
Church. When both the bottomless depths of 
sin and the glory of divine grace are alike un¬ 
comprehended, then people dream themselves 
into a supremacy, whose kingdom, with all its 
show of spirituality, is of this world, and where 
the holy Apostles enter not.” Bbsskr. 

There remains to be considered the cutting 
expression— without ut —». e. without our pre¬ 
sence or oooperation. He does not here mean 
to oharge them with having given him any per¬ 
sonal affront; but he only states with emphasis 
the fact as it was, vis., that in all their boasting, 
and in all their supposed attainment of their 
goal, himself and assooiates, [“who had been 
looking forward to present them on that day as 
their glory and joy” Alf.], had no part, and 
were not needed. 

From this point he tarns to speak in another 
tone [“and with solemnity” Alf.]. — I would 
— b^t/jw, according to later usage, a particle 
with the Indicative. [The addition “to God” 
found in our version, is not authorized, or at 
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least not demanded by the original. The Scrip¬ 
tures do not authorize such appeals to Ood as 
seem to be in common, when our version was 
made” Hodok]. — indeed; —ye strengthens the 
wish— that ye did reign. —The irony can 
hardly be supposed to continue here, as if he 
insinuated as the object of his wish: “ that you 
might give us some share in your kingdom, 
[and that we might be of some account among 
you.” So Lightfoot, who interprets this as a 
“bitter taunt”]. This would hare been indeed 
too bitter. Rather we must take it as the ex¬ 
pression of a glorious and sincere wish, that they 
had already reached the goal; so that the Apos¬ 
tles, their teachers, might enjoy their glory with 
them, inasmuch as both parties were inseparable 
in their final fruition of glory when this was 
actually obtained. “When you shall be per¬ 
fected, then we shall haye ease, and the end of 
Apostolic trouble.” Benobl. This is implied in 
the clause— that we might reign with you. 
—In thus speaking of them as the original pos¬ 
sessors of glory, and of the Apostles as only 
partners with them, he adopts a humble phrase¬ 
ology, which at the same time conyeys an in¬ 
direct rebuke at their pride (comp. Osiander in 
loco). 

Vkr. 9. For. —He here proceeds to state what 
reason he had for the wish just expressed, and 
how closely it lay on his heart. This reason 
might be seen in the miserable condition which 
he and his fellow Apostles were in. The connec¬ 
tion may be stated thus: ‘for we, the Apostles, 
{“founders of churches, which these high-swell¬ 
ing pseudo-apostles are not,” Osi.), are so per¬ 
secuted and afflicted, that this fellowship in the 
kingdom cannot but be greatly desired by us.’ 
This is a more simple interpretation than to in¬ 
sert a parenthesis here, implying: 4 but this 
cannot happen until the kingdom of God is re- 
yealed; for I think,' etc. Ruckert is mistaken in 
supposing that the irony is still continued, as if 
it meant: ( yery probably God has appointed us 
last; you naturally go in first, then, after all the 
rest, we follow suit.' This interpretation (which 
supposes that what immediately precedes is iron¬ 
ical likewise) presents the Apostle in a too igno¬ 
ble aspect for eyen the utmost candor to admit 
There is no implication of this sort in the open¬ 
ing word:—I think — do k g — Ood has exhi¬ 
bited. —a k idetfev, as in 2 Thess. ii. 4, comp, 
diarpov—na.—To interpret this of Paul alone 
[as Calvin, Besa] is forbidden by the article be¬ 
fore a7ro<rr6h)vc — the Apostles. —And in case 
any would wish to translate: 4 God has appointed 
ns, the last Apostles, unto death [as Calyin, 
Chrys.], an objection arises to this, apart from 
all other reasons, in the fact, that then the arti¬ 
cle would have been put before :— last. 

—In this word [which is here a predicate, at¬ 
tached to the verb defining its operation] there 
is expressed in a general manner what is after¬ 
wards stated more definitely— last , not in point 
of time, but in grade of society {homines mfirnm 
sortie). —an appointed nnto death. — Ac 
k it tvavar love, Chrys.: Karadhtovci Suid.: 
irpoodoidfjtavc rob airo&aveiv , comp. 2 Cor. xi. 23- 
27. No allusion is here made to hestiarii. or to 
gladiators [as Stanley after Tertullian, Chrys., 
Calvin and others]. That they, as malefactors 


condemned to death, were also exposed to public 
contempt, is still further set forth in a causal 
sentence— for we are beoome a speotacle. 
— Oiarpov, which is elsewhere called Map.a. 
So tieaTptfra&ai, Heb. x. 83— to the world. — 
[“not to a single city, but to the whole world ” 
Chets.], — corresponding to the range of the 
Apostles' labors, which embraced all nations and 
lands (see CoL i. 6, 28; Rom. x. 18).—But this 
general term is so specialized as to include also 
the dwellers in heaven, the angels; and so he 
seems here to pass, in thought, beyond the direct 
sphere of his personal activity.— As well to 
angels as to men. —By “ angels” does he 
mean good or evil angels? Undoubtedly the 
former, since no epithet is applied; and, accord¬ 
ing to New Testament usage (with but one ex¬ 
ception—vi. 3), the term denotes good angels, 
never the bad only, nor yet the two classes to¬ 
gether. Only in case we take the word 44 spec¬ 
tacle ” in a bad sense, indicating an object for 
mocking and malicious eqjoyment, can we sup¬ 
pose bad angels to be intended. We should then 
be compelled to take the term “world” as a 
designation of the entire realm of beings hostile 
to the Gospel. This, however, would be an 
arbitrary interpretation (see Meyer). While 
then by 44 men” we understand all on earth, of 
every sort, who observe the Apostles' wants and 
suffering, the 44 angels” can only mean those 
who from above look down in loving sympathy 
and wonder at the Apostles' steadfastness. Such 
are the cloud of witnesses in the midst of which 
Paul feels that he and his associates are exhi¬ 
bited for a spectacle. Comp. Osi., and passages 
like Luke xxii. 48; Matth. iv. 11; Heb. xii. 22; 
1 Pet. i. 12. On the contrary, Luther, Neander, 
Bisping, Besser, interpret the word, of angels 
and men, both good and evil. Besser says: “So 
the world, both angels and men, are divided in 
respect to the Apostles and their ministry. It is 
a spiritual battle, to which the Gospel trumpet 
summons the hosts in heaven and on earth, in 
the atmosphere and the whole visible circuit. 
The scene presented to the eyes of men, is but 
an image of that which goes on behind the cur¬ 
tain.” 

Veb. 10. [“Again the bitterest irony: 4 how 
different our lot from yours! How are you to 
be envied—we to be pitied!' Alford]. He 
begins with a contrast lying nearest his thought. 
—We, fools for Christ's sake. — 44 Are” is 
understood. He means: 4 w epass for fools, be¬ 
cause we preach Christ crucified, and propose to 
know nothing else.' Osiander's explanation tran¬ 
scends the simple meaning of the words: 4 1 am 
content out of love for Christ and his cause to 
pass for a foot'— but ye, wise in Christ,— ue., 
they, in their union with Christ (not, 44 in the 
Church,” nor, “in the doctrine” of Christ), are 
very knowing, fall of insight. This is ironioaL 
They fancy themselves such, and seek to pass 
for such, in their efforts to combine Christianity 
and secular wisdom.— we, weak, — Aw&cvetc 
signifies a lack of energy, which any superficial 
observer might suppose to characterize the 
Apostle, by reason of his modest reserve on the 
one hand, and of his suffering condition on the 
other. (Comp. 2 Cer. xiii. 4; x. 10). “The 
word expresses the prevailing tone of the Apos- 
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tie’s mind—a consciousness of weakness, by virtue 
of which he was the better able to receive strength 
from God.” Neander. (See ii. 8).— but ye, 
strong.— ’ I a x vp ° f suggests the idea of a bold, 
energetic forth-putting, which carried the ap¬ 
pearance of assumption, and “ a proud parade 
of abilities that were derived from the Lord.” 
With this, there is closely connected the condi¬ 
tion, which, by reversing the order of the con¬ 
trast, is presented first— ye, glorious, — r Bi 
L «., in honor and authority, by reason of your 
wisdom and power.— but we, despised. — 
r A rtftoc, i .«., void of esteem, in disgrace, as seen 
in the shameful treatment reoeived. To supply 
the words: “on account of Christ,” and: “in 
Christ” in the second and third antithesis, is 
unnecessary, although it would yield fitting 
sense. 

Tins. 11-18.—He here leaves the antithesis, 
and goes on to enlarge upon the destitution and 
ignominy endured by the Apostles. [His irony, 
too, gives way to deep, earnest feeling, awakened 
in view of all he had encountered for Christ and 
for the Church; and his spirit mellows to the 
kindlier mood which speaks in ver. 14].— unto 
title present hour. —The designation stands 
in contrast with the “already” of ver. 8. [While 
they seemed to have got through trials into 
triumphs, he was still in the midst of trouble].— 
we both hunger and thirst and are in 
want of clothing. — Tvpvirrijetv, 2 Cor. xi. 27; 
Matth. xxv. 36; Jas. ii. 15; Is. lviii. 7. [On 
the form of this verb see Winer, ] xvi. “ From 
yvftv6c one would expect yvpvlnfc and accordingly 
the best codd. have in this place, yvavirevopev, 
which we must not, with Fr. and Meyer, take 
for an orthographical error.”].— and are buf- 
fetted. — Kofcupl£eo&ai, to be beaten with fists 
feomp. Matth. xxvi. 67; 1 Pet. ii. 20.— and 
nave no certain dwelling plaoe.— aora- 
rovfiev. The word ocours only here,—lit., 
ore without fixed abode —and points to flights amid 
persecutions [such as Paul often was obliged to 
make; and why not also to his perpetual journey- 
ings, having given up home to be the continual j 
missionary that he was?]— and we labor, — | 
From pains he turns to toils. (Comp. ix. 6; 2 
Cor. xi. 7; 1 These, ii. 9; Acts xviii. 8).— 
working, —L e., as a hired person,— with our 
own hands. —According to Greek notions, this 
involved a sort of disgrace (hripla ).— Being 
reviled we bless.— He here goes on to exhibit 
his self-denial in still ofaer forms, as shown in 
his deportment under ill usage. 4 In requital for 
wicked words of execration (totdopeiv), we give 
good words of benediction (evfoyelv ).*— Being 
persecuted we suffer it. —t. e., under a per¬ 
sistent and active hostility (dio/cetv) we exhibit a 
patience, which refrains iron retaliation or 
resistance, and lets all pass (avex^ai ).— being 
defamed, we entreat. —Forslanderous speech¬ 
es (tivofqpelv) we return dissuasions (rrapatcafaiv), 
entreaties that such things may not happen, not 
intercessions before God fa* Calvin; but Stanley 
says: (1) * we offer consolation,’ or (2) as in ver. 
18, *we entreat men to follow our example,’ 
copip. 2 Cor. i. 8]. The reading ptoefijpobpevoi, 
is Indeed well supported [see under the text], 
and it means essentially the Bame thing.— 
Whether godless cursings are also therein im- 
7 


plied, is at least doubtftil, since this idea oomes 
in only when God is the object of the blasphemy. 
[But why should not this idea enter here as well, 
when Paul carried on himself the name of Christ 
which was blasphemed in him ? This was the 
sorest spot on which a true Apostle could be 
attacked. Hence in this word his statements 
reach a climax]. In these declarations Paul 
gives us to understand, not (as Meyer) that the 
Apostles were so very destitute of honor among 
men, that they did not care to vindicate them¬ 
selves against their villifiers (as persons do who 
have honor to maintain), but that they sought 
honor itself by thus requiting and overcoming 
evil with good. (Comp. Matth. v. 44; Luke 
xxiii. 34; Acts vii. 60; Rom. vii. 14,17; 1 Pet. 
iii. 9). 

Finally, he returns to the simple exhibition of 
the dishonor into which they were oast, and sets 
it forth in deepest colors and at the extremest 
point— as the refuse of the world have we 
beoome. —Mey.: 4 It is as if we were the scum, 
the vilest dregs of mankind.’ This idea, how¬ 
ever, would not be lost if, with Luther and others, 
we were to translate the word nepuca^Appara : 
sin offerings, in allusion to an ancient custom 
(the continuance of which, however, to the time 
of the Apostle cannot be confidently asserted, or 
that it was so far held in popular remembrance 
that the expression would be readily understood 
in this sense), viz., that of devoting to death the 
vilest men, such as slaves and malefaotors, in 
seasons of public calamity, for the purpose of 
conducting off from the rest the wrath of the 
Deity. These homines piaculares were indeed 
designated by the simpler word icAdappa; but in 
Prov. xxi. 18, the LXX. gives nepinAdappa for 

the Hebrew offering. It denotes puri¬ 

fication, remotely, expiation; but also, that which 
is purged away, filth, refuse, offal; in Arrian, a 
reprobate man, an outcast. [Calvin says that 
“Paul, in adding the preposition irepl, seems to 
have had an eye to the expiatory rite itself, inas¬ 
much as those unhappy men, who were devoted 
to execrations, were led around through the 
streets, that they might carry away with them 
whatever there was of evil in any corner, that 
the cleansing might be more complete.” Hodge 
tbinks any such allusion improbable, in conse¬ 
quence of the uncommonness of the custom. 
“ Paul,” he says, “ certainly did not consider 
himself or his sufferings as a propitiation for 
other men. The point of comparison, if there be 
any allusion to the custom in question, is to the 
vileness of the victims which were always chosen 
from the worthless and the despised.”] Luther’a 
interpretation, given above, accords well withi 
what follows.— and of all things the oflfc- 
soouring nnto this day. — wepi^pa, that tchichS 
is wiped off (mpe^nf) in cleansing, scrapings andl 
filings. This word also occurs in the formula*, 
with which the human viotims, who were pnt^ 
under the curse, were ordinarily consecrated: 
irepUfnjpa ju&v yfvov—ifiot ourrjpla ml airoMrrp- 
cmtic: be thou our expiation, that which by us is 
set apart for the purification of the rest (Suidas). 
Meyer’s objection that in this case the plural, 
vrept^para, would be required, because each indi¬ 
vidual would be regarded as a separate sin-' 
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offering, hardly suffices to set aside this objection, 
since all the Apostles may be taken collectively 
as composing one such offering. The Genitives, 
Kfoftov, — ndvrcjv: the world's,—of all (which stand 
first as emphatic) by this explanation, denote 
those whose curse lights on them, and in behalf 
of whom they are sacrificed. [In the second 
edition, which is posthumous, the editor adds], 
nevertheless without the irtpi, in nepinddappa, hav¬ 
ing anything to do with this (analogously with the 
phrase irepl rife dpapriag), or without any support 
being given to the assumption of any expiatory 
virtue in the Apostle’s sufferings. But although 
the idea of expiation and deliverance through 
another’s sufferings, especially of the guilty party, 
comes elsewhere prominently forward, and this 
is the strongest designation of fellowship in the 
sufferings of Christ, who was reckoned among 
the transgressors; and although the Apostle 
speaks of his official sufferings in images drawn 
from the sacrificial phraseology, in order to ex¬ 
press the greatness and sanctity of the end they 
furthered, viz., blessing for the Church and the 
world: yet this thought is foreign to our context, 
and, all things considered, the explanation given 
in the translation deserves the preference.— 
Here we have a description of the deepest dis¬ 
grace. [Wordsworth ingeniously argues for the 
sacrificial idea]., 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

[1. The promised glory of believers not to be re- 
altzed here on earth , as the Corinthians seemed to 
imply by their conduct]. The true view of 
Christ and of Christianity combines an Idealism 
and a Realism. On the one hand, in Christ old 
things have passed away and all things become 
new. (2 Cor. v. 17). He who believes in Christ 
has eternal life (Jno. iii. 86); God has quickened 
us in Christ, and has raised us up together, and 
made us to sit together in heavenly places in 
Christ (Eph. ii. 6 ff.). But on the other hand, 
it doth not yet appear what we shall be (1 
Jno. iii. 2); our life is hid with Christ in God 
(Col. iii. 8); we here walk by faith, not by sight 
(2 Cor. v. 7); we are indeed saved, but it is in 
hope (Rom. viii. 24).—This latter side of Chris¬ 
tianity, which is betokened in the very cross¬ 
bearing character of Christ’s kingdom, is utterly 
misapprehended by a false idealism, which would 
anticipate in this life the glory of Christ’s king¬ 
dom, shrinks from all manner of sufferings and 
trials, loves to luxuriate in self-satisfaction and 
in the enjoyment of the riches and the glory 
which are in Christ, and seeks to make an 
impression abroad with the show of higher 
learning and science, so that Christianity shall 
attain to honor and authority and influence in 
the world, in accordance with the truth that 
Christ is the Lord to whom all power in heaven 
and upon earth belongs—a truth, which it is 
olaimed, must manifest itself more and more in 
the outward condition of those who are his. 
This idealism is the fruitful source of various 
forms of fanaticism, from the anticipation of the 
regal glory of Christ by the Romish hierarchy, 
and from the grossest Cbiliasm which aims to 
set up a sort of secularized kingdom of God (as 
seen in the Anabaptists of the 16th century), 


down to the most refined theories of a progres¬ 
sive spiritual transformation, according to which 
Christianity is gradually to pervade the whole 
human race in all spheres of life, and to over¬ 
come all opposition, until at last it get posses¬ 
sion of, and assimilate to itself, all governments 
and social customs, and art and science, and 
thus appear in full glory. In all this we see a 
Pelagianizing ignoring of the sharp contrast, 
which exists between the present condition of 
the world, rooted as it is the life of nature, and 
the spirit of Christ; also, a vain self-sufficiency, 
which hopes to find in the attainment of certain 
results, in the relative improvement of our 
earthly conditions, in the glow which the sun of 
truth and righteousness may cast over human 
affairs, in the reformation effected by the Gospel 
in all departments of human society,—in short, in 
the modification of the natural by the spiritual, a 
form of life springing Out of, and developing itself 
from the spiritual unto the natural, and so 
dreams of a progressive realization of the king¬ 
dom of God on earth. Of an apostasy, of a fear¬ 
ful catastrophe, of antichrist and his overthrow, 
of a new heavens and a new earth following upon 
the destruction of the old, it evinces no Know¬ 
ledge. All this it quietly ignores. Hence all 
that glory which the promises of God’s Word 
exhibit to our hope, and reserve for a future age 
altogether different from the present, it assumes 
to have already in this, by a gradual, ceaseless, 
progressive development. The beginnings of 
such notions were already discernible in the 
Corinthian Church during the life of Paul, and 
with great soberness he encounters it by an ex¬ 
hibition of the actual state of things with the 
Apostles themselves—a state of things which was 
of a far different sort. According to the mind 
and precedent of Christ, he shows them that the 
passage to glory lies through sufferings. (Luke 
xiv. 2/; Acts xiv. 22; Jno. xii. 24). But this 
the worldly-minded would fain overleap, passing 
round the vale of humiliation, trouble, persecu¬ 
tion and self-denial, to enter at once into the full 
possession of glory. They shrink from the cross. 
Hence when it comes to hard conflicts and severe 
tests, they are readily shaken, and are scandal¬ 
ized, and seduced into error, and exposed to 
apostasy. 

2. A spectacle to angels. An encouraging 
thought, rooted in the idea of a one all-embracing 
kingdom of God. As in Christ and through Him 
and to Him all things were created, which are in 
heaven and on earth (Col. i. 16 ff.), so has it 
pleased God to gather together in Him all things, 
which are in heaven and upon earth (Eph.i. 10),— 
in Him, through whom the angelic as well as the 
human world shall be restored to their original 
harmony with God (comp. Meyer on Col. i.20),— 
and through whose church unto principalities 
and powers in heaven shall be made known the 
manifold wisdom of God (Eph. iii. 8; comp. 1 
Pet. i. 12). Hence these heavenly spirits are 
full of liveliest interest in God’s redemptive work 
on earth. Those very beings, who have by God's 
grace, been set in such close relations with 
earth’s little ones as to be called “their angels,'* 
who have been sent “to minister for them who 
should be heirs of salvation,” and who “rejoice 
over the sinner that repenteth,” are also sympar 
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thixing witnesses of the conflicts and sufferings 
of God’s eo-laborers in the work of redemption. 
And while human observers are differently im¬ 
pressed with these same scenes, yet in this hea¬ 
venly host there is felt nothing but astonishment 
and joy in view of the steadfastness and patience 
exhibited. Moreover, as an angel from heaven 
was seen to strengthen our Lord in the hour of 
His agony, so in the darkest hour of the oonflict 
will angels be near to quicken and strengthen 
the soldiers of the cross. The encouragement 
and confirmation accruing to these oppressed 
sufferers and fighters of the good fight, from the 
eonsciousnees of sympathy from such witnesses, 
corresponds to that which is said in Heb. xii. 1, 
in reference to the great cloud of witnesses, com¬ 
posed of the ancient heroes of the faith, and of 
the believers looking to Jesus the author and 
finisher of our faith. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

[1. Spiritual pride, self-sufficiency, v am-glorying ,, 
assumption of superiority , are so unbecoming and 
absurd as to be the.^1 objects not only of severe re¬ 
buke, but also of ridicule; for: 1. they are con¬ 
trary to a Christian’s dependence on God for 
what he is and has (ver. 7); 2. they proceed 
upon the false assumption, that the glory and 
the crown belong to the present age, whereas 
they are only to be enjoyed after Christ comes, 
and the whole church can possess them together 
(ver. 8); 8. they are contrary to apostolic exam¬ 
ple. The Apostles were cross-bearers all their 
lives through, and looked for the crown hereafter, 
(ver. 9-13)]. 

f2. Indignant reproof, irony , sarcasm, satire , are 
legitimate means for correction and discipline. 
But like the instruments of a surgeon, they are 
as dangerous as they are keen and useful, and 
can be safely employed only by skilful hands and 
loving hearts. When badly managed they kill 
rather than cure. Let none attempt to handle 
them, unless like Paul they are conscious only 
of the sincerest paternal affection towards those 
on whom they are used. Malioe in the heart is 
sure to poison their edge, while love conveys 
healing balm through the wounds they make]. 

8taekb :—V be. 7. Whose is the fine plumage ? 
Hast thou borrowed it? How then, supposing 
the wind should oarry it away ? Where is thy 
boasting then ? Give then to God his own, and 
do not serve either thyself or the devil with thy 
gifts. (Hed.).—Ver. 8. Desire not here in time 
what is only to be had yonder in Eternity. 
Here is strife; there alone is perfect rest and 
glory.—Ver. 9. They who are adorned with 
greatest gifts, have the greatest trials for their 
humiliation.—Yer. 10. External influence, happi¬ 
ness, glory, are no signs of a true Church. Who 
are the best Christians ? The wise, the strong, 
the lordly? No. They are the weak, the de¬ 
spised, those who for Christ’s sake are willing to 
be as fools.—Yer. 11. Thou complalnest of perse¬ 
cution m tby office? Consider, has it come to 
hunger, thirst, nakedness, blows? Hast thou 
**resisted unto blood?” . The crown is given to 
the soldier who has 1 endured hardness.’—Yer. 
12. A person is not required to preach without 
psj. let be content. Do not desert thy office 


because of a small salary. To do good and to 
suffer evil are the peculiar tokens of a true ser¬ 
vant of Christ. The Christian’s proper weapons 
in persecution are patience and prayer.—Ver. 
18. The true children of God understand well 
the greatness of their spiritual nobility, and 
that this, so far from being sullied by (he base 
treatment of the world, is only made more illus¬ 
trious thereby. 

Ribgeb :—Instead of courting admiration for 
Christianity, and admiring in turn those who 
admire us and our cause, it becomes us to root 
ourselves more deeply in a self-denying spirit. 
One chief characteristic of godlessness is lowli^ 
ness of mind, which gives to God all the praise, 
and counts men for nothing.—When we are will¬ 
ing to rend the bond of peace for the sake of 
aught we prise, we act not as if we had received 
it from the Lord whose gifts are to be appropri¬ 
ated in love, but as if we were at liberty to turn 
it all to our own selfish uses and advantage.— 
Where danger is greatest, there oftentimes pre¬ 
sumption and self-confidence are at the height. 
The faithful performance of duty in the midst of 
shame, and detraction, and persecution, is a 
spectacle which angels cannot but admire, and 
men regard with honor. How many are dis¬ 
posed to leave cross-bearing to the Apostles and 
early Christians, and to maintain a Christianity 
in which the world will find nothing to hate. 

H eubnkrj— V be. 7. True humility springs from 
a sense of our absolute dependence on God. This 
guards from pride. With this there belongs 
also a clear recognition of God’s greatness and 
glory; we must feel that God is every thing, and 
we nothing. Only an exalted nature can be truly 
humble. How foolish our pride over advantages 
that we did not proenre. The more gifts received 
from God, the greater the cause to be humble. 
Pride is not mere folly; it is wickefyess also, be¬ 
cause it robs God of His glory.—Ver. 8. Judging 
from their outward condition, God appears often 
to treat believers, not as if they were His chil¬ 
dren, but as if they were the vilest of the race. 
But the more He puts on us, the more we are 
observed. The holy angels, unseen, rejoice when 
they see ns victorious. Devils look on, hoping 
that we may succumb.—Ver. 10. Christians, 
when most deserving, are often the most derided. 
The dishonor put upon the primitive believers is 
a mortifying rebuke to our pride. What a con¬ 
trast between the cross-bearing Apostles and 
the later dergy, with their costly tables, splen¬ 
did array, their pomp, and retinues, and palaces 1 
—Yer. 12. Paul an example of noble indepen¬ 
dence. He earned his own bread. 

G0S8NER: — Ver. 6. We were made to be hum¬ 
ble, and should be kept short. Too much honor 
should not be shown us in this life. If you Bee a 
person exalting himself above others, look fbr no 
farther evidence of his folly.—Ver. 8. Even in 
our time, there are among the awakened some, 
who feel already perfect, and satisfied, and rich, 
from mere knowledge, while their fellowship with 
the Saviour and love for Him has grown cold.— 
Ver. 11. The disciple of Jesus moves through 
this world always a stranger, nowhere tolerated, 
nowhere at home; and even should he settle any 
where, it. is uncertain how long the world and 
his foes would allow him to remain. In such a 
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oase comfort comes from Christ.—Yer. 18. It is 
better to be the offscouring, than the honored of 
the world; better a castaway, than the bosom- 
ebild of a wicked raoe. The Saviour chose 
shame, the Apostles also, and we should arm 
ourselves with the same mind. 

W. T. Besser: — Ver. 7. Nothing is mine but my 
sin; nothing, not saving knowledge and sanctify¬ 
ing wisdom, not repentance, not faith, nor love; 
in short, nothing Christian, have I from myself. 
It is all grace received—a gift from God (Jas. i. 
17). To have received and then to boast is a 
hateful inconsistency. Gratitude and praise 
alone are becoming to recipients—accordant 
praise from all recipients of the manifold grace of 
God. In scorning thy brother less gifted, take 
heed that thou findest not fault with God.—Yer. 
8. What, already satisfied I This is self-decep¬ 
tion. Satisfaction, without hungering and thirst¬ 


ing, comes only when we behold God’s face in 
righteousness and awake in His likeness (Pa. 
xvii. 16).—Ver. 11. Christian fasting is of two 
kinds—one when a person fasts voluntarily for 
the sake of serving the Lord with lighter spirit; 
the other when one is compelled to it as a Chris¬ 
tian for Christ’s sake (2 Cor. xi. 27).—Yer. 12. 
If we cannot stop the mouths of our defamers 
with soft words of entreaty, we have still one re¬ 
sort : we can pray that God will 4 not lay the sin 
to their charge.’ The prosperity which the Co¬ 
rinthians sought upon earth was then, and is now, 
to be had only at the cost of separating from the 
Apostles and from the true Gospel.—While all the 
Corinthian glory is but as stubbie, the crown of 
honor will rest ever fresh and green upon the 
heads of the despised Apostles, both in Heaven 
and upon earth. 


IX.—PATERNAL ADDRESSES AND WARNINGS. 

A.* The grounds, spirit and intent of his severity. As their spiritual father , he would have them imi¬ 
tate him. 

Chapter IV. 14-17. 


14 I write not these things to shame you, but as my beloved sons I warn 1 [ad- 

15 monish] you. For though ye have ten thousand instructors in Christ, yet have ye not 
many fathers: for in Christ Jesus I have begotten [begot] you through the 

16 gospel. Wherefore I beseech you, be [become] ye followers [imitators] of me. 

17 For this cause have I sent unto you Timotheus, who is my* beloved son, ana faithful 
in the Lord, who shall bring you into remembrance of my ways which be in Christ*, as 
I teach every where in every church. 


1 Ver. 14.—The variation vovOtrmv [found in A. Cod. Sin.] is a supposed improvement, made for the purpose of uni¬ 
formity with IvTptm*v. , 

• ver. 17.—Instead of the Rec. rtxvor /tow. Tischendorf [Alt, Stanley] read /tow rixvov according to A. B. C. [Cod. Bln.] 
and otners. [ M The Rec. is a correction to the more usual order.” Alt.]. 

* Ver. 17.—Loch, reads Xptorw liprov [after C. D*. Cod. 8In. Vulg. etc.]. Others, *vpt? ’Itjroi [after D l . F.}. But the 
Rec. Xptory is best supported [being found in A. B. D*. L. and in most citations of the Fathers], 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Yer. 14. Sinking now into a milder tone, 
* not from motives of prudence, but in aoeordanee 
with his own natural disposition,’ (Meander), 
and in order to observe his own precept, * not to 
provoke children to wrath,’ (Besser), he here 
goes on to explain the ground and intent of the 
severity he had used. He had rebuked them, as 
a father would his children, out of paternal love, 
and as he had a right to do.— Not shaming 
you, — farpinuv. The participle here does not 
neoeBsarily involve the idea of intention or de¬ 
sign, as if it meant: f not for the purpose of 
shaming you ;* although the present part, may 
denote a purpose which one is already on the 


[* This section has been divided on account of the manifest 
Terence between the two parts]. 


point of realising. Meyer: ( I do not shame you 
by that which I now write,’ (t.from vv. 8-18). 
Ruokert’s idea, that Paul alludes here to his 
charges for not being properly supported (w. 
11 and 12) is too restricted, and unsustained by 
the context. Alike needless, also, is his explana¬ 
tion of kvrpfiretv, to cast down, to shatter , as it 
occurs in Aelian. And at all events, the word 
cannot mean, as elsewhere in Greek, to restore to 
a right mind, to cause a person to come to h&msctf. 
The Apostle commonly uses it in the sense in 
which it usually occurs in the LXX., for 

to shame , in connection with (see 

Frommii Concord.) (comp. 2 Thess. iii. 14; Tit 
ii. 8; also the subst tvrpoiHj 1 Cor. vi. 6; xv. 
84)— do X write these things — ravra, t. e., 
the things written from the eighth to the thir¬ 
teenth verse,— but as my beloved ehildren. 
—A tender and winning word, designed to re* 
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mind them that, with all his severity toward 
their pride and false security, he yet regarded 
them with paternal affection, and was only seek¬ 
ing their restoration to a right mind.—X ad¬ 
monish yon. —Novdertiv, to bring to mind, to 
warn. —It may imply severe rebuke or friendly 
admonition. Here it is evidently the latter. 
[See more fully on this word Trench Syn. N. 
XV tub voce, and Wm. Webster, Syntax and Sy¬ 
ntagmas of the Or. T.\ 

Van. 15. He justifies his right to admonish on 
the ground of the paternal relation he sustains 
to them. This he exhibits in contrast with the 
mere preoeptorship held by their other teachers. 
To the latter they were indebted only for disci¬ 
pline, but to him they owed their spiritual exis¬ 
tence.—For CTen though. —By virtue of the 
relation of the two clauses indicated by aXk\ edv 
carries the significance of kqv, even though—ya 
have ten thousand. — M vpiove implies only an 
indefinitely large number, as in xiv. 19. Bisp.: 
‘never so many,’—a hint, perhaps, that there 
were too many teachers there,— instructors— 
f raidayoyobf. This word among the Greeks 
designated those who were employed to look 
after, and train little children; and these were 
eommonly slaves. Paul here applies it to the 
teachers who succeeded him (iii. 10 ff.), but 
without any bad implication [such as Calvin, 
Besa and de Wette suppose], since this would 
not befit Apollos and others like him. Nor can 
we well conceive the term to imply that those 
whom it designated were holding the Corinthians 
back in rudimental knowledge [Calvin] (Gal. iv. 
2), or were acting upon a stand-point that sought 
to unite legal and evangelical elements. All he 
means is that his right over them was higher, 
his relation to them more intimate than that of 
any other could be; and that these allowed him 
the privilege of supervising their education in 
their new Christian life. — in Christ. —This ad¬ 
junct shows the sphere in which these instructors 
were supposed to labor, that of the Christian life. 
[Hodge says, that “the words in the original 
show that they belong to the verb, ‘Though ye may 
have in Christ, t. e. in reference to Christ, or as 
Christians, many instructors yet have ye not 
many fathers.*”] —yet not many fathers, for 
in Christ Jesus.— Here again, as before, the 
words “in Christ Jesus,” denote the element in 
which Paul labored.—I begot you.—t*. e. as 
Christians. On yewgv comp. Phil. 10; Gal. iv. 
19. Others connect the words ‘ in Christ Jesus’ 
with ‘ 1/ and make it mean: ‘I in Christ,* t. e. as 
‘ an Apostle in Christ.’ But as this designation 
in the foregoing clause does not belong to ‘ in¬ 
structors* in any such way as to mean, that they 
instructed by virtue of their fellowship with 
Christ, so here it is not to be similarly connected 
with Paul, although it was in itself true, that 
those labors of his, which begot in them the new 
life, and developed it afterwards, could have 
proved successful only so far as they had been 
wrought in Christ —through the Qoapel.— 
Here we have the instrumentality employed. It 
was the proclamation of those good tidings which 
are briefly summed up in Jno. iii. 16; 1 Tim. i. 
15, and elsewhere. The Gospel is ‘the power of 
God unto salvation to every one that believeth * 
(Bom. i. 16]; ‘the word of the cross;’ * the word 


of truth,’ by which God begets us (Jas. i. 18); 
‘the living,’ the undestructible seed of the new 
birth (1 Pet. L 23). And the essential substance 
of this Gospel, that which gives it its quickening 
and nourishing power, is Christ Himself [the 
Word in the word.] The claim to paternity here 
put forth, is in no way prejudicial to the father¬ 
hood of God, or the Lordship of Christ, since 
Paul is here speaking of the relation which 
the Church sustained to the different teachers in 
respect to the origin and growth of their spiritual 
life. The higher absolute relation to God is here 
presupposed, and even intimated by the phrases 
“in Christ” and “through the Gospel.” The 
simple instrumentality, alluded to in the whole 
case, is evident of itself; just as in 1 Tim. iv. 16. 

Ver. 17. Therefore :— L e. because I am to 
you as a father, and it accords with the analogy 
of nature, that children should resemble their 
parents.— I beseech you. —An affectionate en¬ 
treaty to heed one brief request.— be ye imita¬ 
tors of me. —But how far? Not in general; 
but in those particulars which he has just been 
enumerating, wherein he stood in such striking 
contrast with them, vis., in humility and self-resig¬ 
nation; “in the renouncement of all ambition and 
conceit” Mbter; we might also add with Oai- 
ander, * in that self-devoted heroism with which 
he sealed his faith.* [“Nor these only, * says 
Alf., “but also, as in ver. 17, in his manner of 
life and teaching’*]. 

Ver. 18. For this oause. —This is to be re¬ 
ferred back either to ver. 15, as expressing the 
motive of his sending Timothy: ‘because I am 
your father, and feel towards you like one ’ [as 
Chrys., Theoph. and others]; or to ver. 16, as 
indicating the purpose of his sending him: to 
promote your imitation of me. The latter refe¬ 
rence is to be preferred, otherwise ver. 16 must 
be taken parenthetically. Oslander combines 
both, and justly, in so far as what is said in ver. 
16, rests upon the paternal relationship asserted 
in ver. 15. The meaning is: ‘since I, as a 
father, must insist on your imitating my example, 

I have sent unto you my dear Timothy, who will 
aid you in this respect.*— I have sent to you 
Timothy —not as though Timothy was to be 
the bearer of the Epistle (comp. Acts xvi. 10), 
since he came later, being obliged to go through 
Macedonia on his way to Corinth (Acts xix. 22). 
—who is my son. —Timothy is here repre¬ 
sented as one who, equally with the Corinthians, 
was converted by Paul, and had derived through 
him his spiritual life, and so held the same rela¬ 
tions to Paul that they did. And the Apostle 
testifies to his tender care over them in the fact, 
that he sends to them this their brother, who 
was especially dear to him, and enjoyed his fullest 
confidence; one, therefore, whom they had pecu¬ 
liar reason to welcome cordially, as a person able 
to exhibit to them the mind of their common 
father in a most reliable manner. [It must be 
remembered also that Timothy was with Paul 
during his first visit to Corinth, and must there¬ 
fore have been personally known to a large por¬ 
tion of the Church]. To explain the epithet 
‘my son,* on the ground that Timothy had been 
educated to his office by Paul, after the manner 
that the Rabbis called their scholars ‘sons,* is 
not sufficiently sustained by the consideration 
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that we have no farther information of his con- 
yersion by Paul. Rather the intimacy of the 
relation between the two expressions in Tim. i. 
2, 18; 2 Tim. i. 2, and also the application to him 
of the same title, ‘beloved son/ which had just 
been applied to the Corinthians, would seem to 
confirm the opinion that Paul had also begotten 
him through the Gospel.'—beloved and faith¬ 
ful in the Lord.—The phrase ‘in the Lord' 
belongs not merely to ‘faithful/ (i. e. devoted to 
me, true to his calling, and therefore reliable) 
but also to all that is said of Timothy. The 
praise bestowed on Timothy appears also to have 
the incidental purpose pf impressing upon the 
Corinthians, in a tender manner, the kind of 
conduct which they owed to their spiritual 
fathers. 

Timothy's errand is expressed in the words:— 
who shall remind you of my ways in the 
Lord.— The avafUfivrpiceiv: to remind, presupposes 
the existence of a knowledge which has been 
repressed by adverse influences, so that it needs 
to be called up again and refreshed. “There is 
a slight implication here ” (Osiander), and Chry¬ 
sostom remarks that ‘the word is finely chosen 
to quiet the pride of the Corinthians which might 
be aroused at the idea of being taught by a 
youth.’ What he means by ‘ his ways in Christ' 
he goes on to explain.—as I teaoh every 
where in every ohurch.—It was his mode of 
conduct as a Christian teacher; and this, as it 
regarded, not so much the subject of his teaching, 
or its manner, as his demeanor while doing it,— 
the humility and self-denial with which he dis¬ 
charged his calling. This is implied by the 
connection. The use of *ad<&chere, as employed 
to introduce a defining clause, in the sense of: 
how, is somewhat remarkable. See Acts xv. 
14; 3 John, 3 [where the word is clearly used 
in this sense, and where Alford somewhat arbi¬ 
trarily asserts that it is alone thus used]. Hence 
Bitlr. joins it to the verb ‘ remind / as if Paul 
meant: ‘he will remind you, etc., just aB I my¬ 
self teach.' But from this 1, no good sense can 
be obtained, and 2, ‘myself is arbitrary. Osi- 
ander’s explanation, though suitable in Bense, is 
yet somewhat forced: ‘who will remind you of 
my walk (my course of life), agreeably to which 
I teach everywhere.' The first explanation has 
the most in its favor, in spite of its grammatical 
ulfficulties. The ‘reminding’ could however 
refer to his aotivity m other churches also, since 
they undoubtedly had knowledge of this, from 
information which had been given by brethren 
on their travels. The reference to this unifor¬ 
mity of his conduct generally, strengthened the 
motive for their imitating him. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. Spiritual paternity. —The awakening of the 
spiritual life in man is a Divine act. It originates 
in God’s purpose of Balvation, formed in reference 
to the individual (Jas. i. 18; Eph. i. 4; 2 These, 
ii. 13). Its ground is Christ, in His complex 
divine-human life as carried out in the work of 
redemption, which was effected through His death 
and resurrection and final glorification (Jno. vii. 
89). Its immediate cause is the Holy Spirit, who 
imparts to the redeemed the new life of Christ, 


proceeding from his death; or, in other words, 
reproduces in us individually the new man of 
righteousness, born in Christ through a judicial 
process of death passed upon the old man or the 
flesh. The organ of this Spirit is the Word, 
vis., the testimony of Christ, and concerning 
Christ, which proceeds from Him; and the object 
and substantial contents of which He Himself is. 
By bringing this living Word forcibly to bear 
upon the heart, the Spirit opens the heart. Tes¬ 
tifying to sinners of the love of God cherished 
towards them individually in Christ, he regains 
their lost confidence; and starts the fountains of 
all godly life, of all holy conduct towards God.— 
in obedience and patienoe; and puts an end to 
the old distrust, that was the source of all rebel¬ 
lion and sin. And he does this in a way to mag¬ 
nify God and belittle man, and to convert the 
sinner’s pride to humility. 

But inasmuch as in this process of renewal 
God employs human instrumentalities, he confers 
on these also the dignity of a spiritual father¬ 
hood, and so takes them into a sort of fellowship 
with Himself. This holds good, however, not of 
those who have become, so to speak, the acci¬ 
dental instruments in this work, t. e., who have 
in some way brought about the conversion of 
souls either by speaking or writing saving truths, 
the force of which they have not practically felt, 
but only of those who have the life of Christ in 
them as an energising power, and who can, out 
of their own personal experiences, testify of 
Him, and of His enlightening and regenerating 
grace, and who are therefore in a condition to 
beget a kindred life in others. Standing in 
Christ as the ground of their life, and moving 
ever in Him, such persons are enabled in intro¬ 
duce others into the same communion, by pre¬ 
senting to them, in quickening power through the 
Gospel, Jesus Christ in the fulness of His holy 
love and in His redeeming work, and by thus 
inducing them to come out from themselves and 
give themselves up to Him who has given and 
will yet give Himself for them. In this way they 
become spiritual fathers; for it is by virtue of the 
living power of Christ dwelling in them that they 
are capable of engendering life in others, just as 
in the sphere of the physical life, the natural 
creative power, resident in the individual as a 
personal property, involves in its generative ex- 
eroise the character and dignity of the paternal 
relation. 

But the more clearly and simply this spiritual 
paternity is reoognized and maintained upon its 
Divine ground, the more decisively will all further 
educational efforts on the part of the earthly 
parent result in bringing these spiritual children 
out from their first dependence on him (a depen¬ 
dence which often involves an unworthy attach¬ 
ment to his personal idiosyncracies), and fasten¬ 
ing them more exclusively upon Him, who k the 
eternal and absolute ground of this relation, 
even God in Christ. The ohildren are thus 
liberated from all that is limited and imperfect 
in the human parent, to enter upon a freer and 
more independent development in Christ, and 
thus to make purer advanoes in knowledge and 
holiness. 

But this spiritual paternity carries with it a 
high authority, a holy right to discipline, to re- 
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bake, to exhort, to purify, with severity or mild¬ 
ness, or both commingled, as circumstances may 
demand. And this right is exercised as one of 
love, and under love’s strong impulses, and with 
that ingenuous wisdom which is peculiar to love, 
and with which it devises all sorts of methods 
for alluring, urging, restraining, arousing, and 
softening children, restoring their disturbed 
confidence and reestablishing over them a weak¬ 
ened authority. 

[“A father never is afraid 

Of speaking angrily to any ohild | 

Since love he knows is justified of love.”] 

All this is illustrated for us in the Apostle 
Paul. 

2. [ Apostolic piety it the standard for the whole 
Church, even to the end of time. The Romish 
theory, which distinguishes between the clergy 
and laity, and imposes on the former a degree 
of sanctity and a mode of life not exacted of the 
latter, is here plainly condemned in advance. 
Paul puts all believers on the same footing with 
himself. He lays claim to no special grace, and 
recognises no obligation to self-denial and sacri¬ 
fice which does not equally rest on the whole 
Church. In his office as an Apostle, he became 
indeed a spiritual father; but in point of that 
Christian character, which underlay his Apos- 
ileahip, he would have his children resemble 
him. Here we learn that the Spirit of Christ 
aims to pervade His entire body, and seeks 
to mould all, pastors and people alike, to a com¬ 
mon type. And this spirit is a cross-bearing 
spirit. It is a spirit, which it devolves on every 
minister to exemplify and enforce, and on every 
Church to imbibe and cultivate. There will be 
no abatement of this requisition until Christ 
shall come]. 

8. [ Christian example is an important means for 
instructing and edifying the Church. Its uses are: 
1. For illustration. It is the living Epistle, ac¬ 
companying the written EpiBtle, in the way of 
comment and explanation. The truth stated in 
doctrine, example embodies in solid substantial 
forms, that are more fraught with meaning, and 
more vivid in expression than words can be. 
The duty enforced in the precept, it exhibits in 
the operations of a holy life, that teach the true 
method of its performance. Thus the under¬ 
standing is helped to right conceptions of the 
Word; and the life of God in the Church proves 
the light of the world. 2 . For persuasion. “Words 
teach, but examples draw.” So says the pro¬ 
verb, and the reason is, that that inward con¬ 
viction and force of will, which are the secret of 
personal influence, express themselves most sig¬ 
nificantly in the conduct. It is through this, 
therefore, that man acts most powerfully on 
man. 8. For encouragement. The lives of emi¬ 
nent believers show the possibility of high at¬ 
tainment, and a certainty of the divine pro¬ 
mises; and by the shout of “victory at last” 
animate the spirits of observers to enter the 
fight of faith, and to do and endure in like man¬ 
ner, with the full assurance of like results. 4. 
For rebuke. The seal, energy, courage, patience, 
self-denial and sufferings of every devoted be¬ 
liever, presents a disparaging and mortifying 
contrast with the conduct of those who, while 
professing a like devotion, evince only an easy 


I idle, self-indulgent, self-satisfied spirit, or as- 
I pire only after honors and applause. 

To set a worthy example is the duty not only 
of Apostles and ministers, but of all Christians 
alike. As Paul called upon the early converts 
to 4 imitate him,’ so were they instructed to live 
so as to extend the same call to others coming 
after them. The guiding word whioh ought to 
be continually heard passing down the ever 
lengthening ranks of the Church, as it moves 
onward through darkness and through light, 
treading in the footsteps of its great leader, 
should be: 4 Follow me, even as I also follow 
Christ’]. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


1. [Church founders and all who have been 
instrumental in converting souls should: 1. love 
the subjects of their labors with a paternal af¬ 
fection, even as they stand towards them in the 
peculiar relation of spiritual fathers (ver. 16); 
2. aim in their reproof, however sharp, a. not to 
mortify and disgrace their spiritual offspring, 
but, 6. to admonish and so restore them to duty 
(ver. 14); 8. set an example of the Christian 
life which they shall be able to call on their chil¬ 
dren to imitate (ver. 16); 4. take pains to show 
them how they live in all their ways, so that 
there shall bo no excuse for ignorance or mis¬ 
take, (ver. 17)]. 

Stabkb: Nothing is sharper and more pene¬ 
trating than the rebukes of love, (ver. 14).— 
Hbdingkr: Ver. 16.—It is the duty and the cha¬ 
racteristic of a true minister to beget children 
through the Gospel, or to lead those, who have 
been thus begotten, to a further knowledge of 
Christ. No less is it the token of a right-minded 
hearer to suffer himself to be thus begotten 
through the Word, and be trained to maturity in 
Christ. (1 Thess. iv. 1, 10; 1 Pet. ii. 21. A 
preacher must build not only with woras but 
also with his life, and so as it were with both 
hands, that he may be an example to believers 
both in word and conversation. It is a shame 
for children to run in strange paths and thus 
degenerate, (ver. 16). The visitation of churches 
by suitable persons is a useful and highly ne¬ 
cessary practice (ver. 17). 

Burl. Bib.: —It is no small thing to be a spi¬ 
ritual father and teacher. Only those who are 
mature in Christ are suited for such an office; 
for only according to the measure of our attain¬ 
ments in the divine life shall we be able to beget 
and fashion other souls. It is, therefore, a pre¬ 
sumption in those, who are as yet but children, 
to wish to become fathers and teachers, before 
they themselves have rightly learned (ver. 15). 
Who would wish to exhibit himself as a pattern 
for others, before he has himself patterned after 
Christ? (ver. 16). 

Hbubnkr: —Fathers, who carry their children 
on their hearts, mourn over the transgressions 
of their children, long for their reformation, and ' 
strive to make them blessed. Yea, they would 
be willing to pluck out their own hearts for their 
sake, if so be they might in this way do them 
any good (ver. 16). What joyousness of spirit 
is required to warrant a person in holding him¬ 
self up as a pattern for others (ver. 16). 
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[Calvin :—The first token of return to a right 
state of mind is the shame which the son begins 
to feel on being reproached for his fault. Yet 
he who admonishes in a friendly spirit will make 
it his particular care that whatever there is of 
shame, may remain with the individual admo¬ 
nished, and may in this manner be buried. In 
reproofs use moderation, mixing honey and oil 
with the vinegar. Let it be understood that 
nothing is sought but the welfare of those re¬ 
proved (ver. 14).—How few there are that love 
the Churches with a fatherly affection and lay 
themselves out to promote their welfare. Mean¬ 


while there are many pedagogue* who hire out 
their services as it were to discharge a mere 
temporary office, and hold the people in subjeo- 
tion and admiration. When I say pedagoguee, I 
do not refer to Popish priests, for 1 would not do 
them the honor of reckoning them in that num¬ 
ber (ver. 15).—Uniformity and steadfastness of 
conduct “in every place,” most important for a 
minister, so that no objection can be brought 
against him, as though he conducted himself 
differently in different places. (Ad sensum) 
("»■ 17 )]. 


B. Anticipation of misconception as to his motives in sending Timothy and of consequent arrogance on the 
part of some. Such to be tested in point of power. The kingdom of God a thing of power. 

Chapter IV. 18-21. 

18 Now some are [have been] puffed up, as though I would not come [were not coming] 

19 to you. But I will come to you shortly, if the Lord will, and will know, not the 

20 speech of them which are puffed up, but the power. For the kingdom of God is not 

21 in word, but in power. What will ye? shall I come unto you with [fr] a rod, or in 
love, and in the spirit of meekness ?* 

i Ver. 21.—The Rcc. has vpa&nrro* [with D. F. L. Ood. Sin.]; but Tisch. [according to A. B. O, * *] reads rpafrw** [*> 
Word*., Alf, Stanley]. 


EXEQETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 18. He here obviates an inference which 
might be drawn [and, it would Beem from the 
Apostle's language, had aotually been drawn], 
from his sending Timothy to Corinth. It was, 
that he was not coming there himself. And 
some were elated, in consequence, with the idea, 
that it was because he dared not come.— Some 
have been puffed up. —By kfvolA&rjoav, 
puffed up, we are not to understand that conceit 
of wisdom, spoken of before, whioh lifted certain 
of them high in their own esteem, above the sim¬ 
plicity of the Apostle. He alludes rather to that 
arrogant manner, that overweening insolence, 
which is a common feature of party spirit. 
Whether any declarations of theirs, respecting 
his not coming to Corinth, had been communi¬ 
cated to Paul; or whether he only inferred from 
their conduct that they must be indulging in such 
expectations; or whether he only intended to say 
that they were puffed up, as though he were not 
to be present among them again, may be left un¬ 
decided. Bengel’s idea, ‘ that a Divine inspiration 
discovered to him the thoughts which would 
arise in their minds on reading his letter,* is 
ingenious, bnt hardly suitable.— an though I 
also wero not coming. — oj g p t) epxopkvov 
it fiov .—The 6k relates to the sending of Tim¬ 
othy, and puts pov in conjunction with him. 
[“&? expresses the assumption in their minds: 
the present participle kpxopkvov refers to their 


saying—owe ‘he is not coming.* 

And, inasmuoh as — ipx> forms one idea, the 6k 
is placed after it all. See Hart. PartikeUehre 1, 
p. 190.*’ Alf.]. 

Ver. 19. Counter-statements.—But I will 
come to you ehortly.—Paul’s courage here 
speaks out resolutely in an emphatic, ‘/ will 
come * (kheixjopai), whioh is put first. The ‘short¬ 
ly* (comp. xvi. 6), [but why not also the entire 
fact of bis coming also ?], he makes dependent 
on the will of the Lord (xvi. 7), whose servant 
he is, and who might appoint him tasks, the dis¬ 
charge of which would prevent him from exe¬ 
cuting his purpose.— if the Lord will. —Thus 
courage and assurance are coupled with a bum¬ 
ble consciousness of dependence, and with sub¬ 
mission to the control of a higher power. [“ So 
constantly did Panl live in communion with 
Christ as his God, submitting to Him and trust¬ 
ing to Him at all times.** Hodge]. —and I will 
know, yvboo pai .—This denotes, not a judi¬ 
cial finding upon a previous trial, nor yet a 
simple taking knowledge of by observation. 
(Meyer), but a consciousness attained by expe¬ 
rience, and by tests applied. It implies that 
Apostolic discernment, whioh penetrates through 
all outward shows into the very essence of 
things, which does not suffer itself to be deceived 
by lofty phrase, or high sounding threats (i. 17; 
iii. 4), but whioh accurately detects the presenoe 
or absenoe of a true capacity for energetic and 
successful labors in the kingdom of God (comp, 
ver. 20).— not the apeeoh of them that axe 
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puffed up, but tike power. —There is the 
same contrast between hdyoc and dbvajuf here, that 
we have 1 Thess. L 6; oomp. 2 Tim. iii. 6, 
where instead of “ speech ” we hare “ the form of 
godliness” contrasted with “power.” “Ahva/Mc 
is the essential power, or true nature and effi- 
eacj of a thing in opposition to mere external 
shew.” Nkandeb. To explain it of the power to 
work miracles [Chrys., Orotius], or of moral 
virtue [Theod., Pelagius], or of the influences of 
doctrine upon life [Calvin], would not suit the 
eontext. [“It is power to work for the further¬ 
ance of Goa’s kingdom—a power conditioned on 
the possession of true inward spiritual energy 
(which de Wette makes it to mean). Examples 
of this are seen in Paul himself, in Luther and 
in others.” Meyer. It was such power as the 
Apostles were commanded to wait for at Jerusa¬ 
lem, ere they went forth to be witnesses for their 
Lord, and whioh was exhibited so wonderfully 
at the day of Pentecost; such power as Paul 
speaks of, when to the Thessalonians he said: 

* Our Gospel oame not unto you, in word only, 
but also in power, and in the Holy Ghost’ (where 
we see that the antithesis in the text is not to be 
taken absolutely but relatively); such power as 
iB mentioned in Rom. xv. 18, “ the Gentiles being 
made obedient by word and deed, through mighty 
signs and wonders, by the power of the Holy 
Ghost.” It was an essential attribute of the 
Church, and especially of the ministry of the 
Church, as energized for the oonquest of the 
world by the indwelling spirit of God, and so 
made mighty to the pulling down of strongholds. 
The lack of power, therefore, indicated an ab¬ 
sence of the spirit,—the want of a Divine commis¬ 
sion and of a heavenly unction]. 

Van. 20. Reason for the foregoing. The eye 
of an Apostle must be directed to the kingdom of 
God, and to whatever promotes its advancement. 
And this kingdom is not built up by beautiful 
and high-sounding speeches, but by that spiri¬ 
tual energy which awakens and develops the 
inward life of the spirit—For the kingdom 
of Ood.—By this is meant the Divine kingdom 
of the Messiah as a life in communion with God, 
or as a social state pervaded and regulated by 
the Divine will. It must, therefore, bear upon 
itself the. signature of righteousness, holiness 
and blessedness. Or, as the Old Testament des¬ 
cribes it (e. g. Ps. 72), it is a 4 kingdom of right¬ 
eousness and peace; in which character it is 
spoken of again in Rom. xiv. 17. This is also 
the ruling idea in historical Christianity, whose 
primitive form is the Church. Its full realiza¬ 
tion, however, where the living law penetrates 
and pervades all that is phenomenal, or, in other 
words, where the archetypal idea and the fact 
wholly correspond, belongs to the future age. 
To exclude the ethical element from the concep¬ 
tion, is just as incorrect as to hold by it alto¬ 
gether. In the New Testament both are united, 
prominence being given, sometimes to one, and 
sometimes to the other, in different passages. 
Bat that only the truly pious and believing can 
properly be members of this kingdom (Col. iii. 
3; Phil. iv. 21; Eph. v. 6), is seen in the fact, 
that it is a fellowship in holiness. [For a good 
exposition of this important term, see Faib- 
bA las’s Harm. Man. p. 65. Olsh. Com, Matt. 


in. 21].—la, karlv —is to be understood and 
associated with iv, tn, and is to be taken as in 
ii. 5, to mean, consists in, stand* in. — not in 
word, but in power. —From this it is evident 
that the ethioal element of God’s kingdom is 
mainly considered. But whether the Apostle is 
here speaking of the ground or condition upon 
which a person participates in this kingdom, or 
of its direct active advancement , may be questioned. 
In the former case the sense would be: that, 
whereon participation in God’s kingdom is con¬ 
ditioned, etz., faith and love, is not brought 
about through word, but through the power that 
is at work in its behalf, u e. of the minister or 
teacher (Meyer); in the latter case it would 
mean: he only is able truly to advance God’s 
kingdom, in whom this power exists. The latter 
interpretation, whioh includes also the idea, that 
such a person alone can be regarded as rightly 
belong'nj to God’s kingdom, is simpler and 
more suited to the context “ It must be said, 
however, that the distinction here made between 
word and power, is not for the purpose of sepa¬ 
rating the latter from the former, and attributing 
to it an operation that manifests itself apart from 
and independent of the word, as fanatics teach; 
but in order to contrast with the empty declama¬ 
tion of false teachers that true preaching which 
is filled with the spirit,—to oppose to their mere 
artificial rhetoric the power of God which resides 
in the simplicity of the Gospel.” Burger. 

Vbr. 21. Having expressed his determination 
to go to Corinth, ne here leaves it for them to 
decide in what form his authority shall be exer¬ 
cised (2 Cor. x* 6; xiii. 2 ff ). This verse some 
commentators [Calvin, Beza, Lachmann, Stanley 
Words.,] oonneot with the following chapter as 
opening a new topio for rebuke. But, as no al¬ 
lusion is there made to his coming to Corinth, 
and there is no particle to connect it with what 
follows, it is better to take it as concluding this 
chapter. [So Meyer, Alf., Hodge].— What— 
r i=ir6repov, but is more forcible, inasmuch as 
the alternative presented does not appear at once, 
—will ye ?—[“As Chrys. strikingly says, ‘The 
whole thing lies with you.’ ” Meter]. — ShaU I 
oom6.—The verb iWo is not dependent on 
Where —to you with a rod, b pdfidy — [The 
use of h to express the relation of accompani¬ 
ment or instrumentality, is not a Hebraism, but 
a genuine Geek idiom. So Meyer. But Winer, 
| xlviii. d. says, it is also UBed like the Hobrew 
3 in cases where Greek authors employ the Da¬ 
tive alone. Its significance in the text is well 
given by Alf. “ not only with a rod, but tn such 
purpose as to use it. The preposition here gives 
the idea of the element in which , much as h 
”]. Here also he presents to view his pa¬ 
ternal relation. The rod is the symbol of fatherly 
severity. [It means the rod of His mouth. For 
the word of God, spoken by such as Paul, was 
sharp and powerful. There is an intimation 
here of Paul’s consciousness of power]. In con¬ 
trast with this, and as the alternative before 
them, love is mentioned— or in love. —This in¬ 
deed is not excluded from severity; but it forms 
an antithesis to it, inasmuch as in severity the 
natural expression of love is kept in abeyance, 
and it is compelled to manifest itself in ways alien 
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to itself. This idea is more fully brought out in 
the associated clause— and (in) the spirit of 
meekness. — Luther says: “ with tenderness 
of spirit,” so that irvevfta would then mean the 
subjective disposition. But Meyer, following the 
analogy of such passages as John xv. 26; Rom. 
Tiii. 15; 2 Cor. iv. 18; Eph. i. 17; Rom. i. 4; 
[where, as here, irvtvfia is followed by the ab¬ 
stract genitive and evidently denotes the Holy 
Spirit, whose specific working is expressed by 
the noun in connection], interprets the word here 
in like manner. [But, as Alf. shows, Meyer is 
mistaken when he affirms, that this meaning at¬ 
taches to nvevfia in all kindred passages of the 
New Testament. There is plainly no fixed 
usage compelling this interpretation here. It 
were better, therefore, with Calvin, de Wette, 
Stanley and others, to understand by the phrase: 
a meek, gentle spirit. See Winer { xxxiv. 8 bl. 
Tlpatinx denotes sparing, forgiving mildness. In 
this winning way he gives them to understand 
that he would much rather be spared the neces¬ 
sity of discipline. [“It is plain from this, as 
from numerous other passages, that the Apostles 
exercised the right of discipline over all the 
churches. They could receive into the commu¬ 
nion of the Church, or excommunicate from it at 
discretion. This prerogative was unseparable 
from their infallibility as the messengers of 
Christ, sent to establish and administer his 
kingdom.” Hodge. “For nerve and vigor, for 
dignity and composed confidence, this passage 
cannot be easily paralleled even in Demosthenes 
himself.” Bloomfield]. 

DOGMATICAL AND ETHICAL. 

The kingdom of Ood, a thing of power . This 
kingdom, formerly typified in shadowy outlines 
(oKid) through the promise and the law, and 
through a series of special providences, and pre¬ 
pared through miracleB and signs, and through 
the gracious, wise and holy guidance and train¬ 
ing of a chosen people, was first exhibited in its 
original principles, and perfectly realised as the 
kingdom of heaven upon earth, in the person of 
the Son of man, come from Heaven (comp. Luke 

ii. 14; Matth. xii. 28). He was the first to fulfil 
all righteousness, always doing that which was 
well pleasing to the Father (Jno. viii. 29; Matth. 

iii. 15). In the plenitude of the Spirit’s might, 
which rested on Him, (Jno. i. 82), He exercised 
a constraining and subduing power over the 
hearts of men, and in word and deed evinced a 
Divine puiBsance of love, that overcame the hos¬ 
tile spirits of darkness, proved invincible to Sa¬ 
tanic assaults, loosed all manner of bonds, and 
Temoved evil of every kind. Though externally 
weak and depressed, we find Him emerging vic¬ 
torious out of that judgment and death, to which 
He had freely subjected Himself, and, as the one 
to whom all power in Heaven and upon earth 
bad been given, rising far above all creaturely 
limitations into the right hand of the Majesty on 
High. 

Having thus in His own person and history 
laid the foundations of the Kingdom of God, and 
illustrated its character and career and triumphs, 
we behold Him gathering a Church, through the 
dispensation of the Spirit, out of that apostate 


race, (whose nature He had assumed and had, 
essentially as well as morally, united to God), 
and exhibiting in it, as in a germ, the kingdom 
of righteousness and peace, in the exercise of a 
lofty power over the hearts of men and in the 
manifestation of ability to redeem and save. 
This Church, which, from its unseen beginnings, 
has, after a lapse of ageB, spread out into a 
mighty tree, continues to exist now, precisely as 
it originated, only through the might of the Di¬ 
vine Spirit, who works in its members—espe¬ 
cially in those who are active in its cause—for 
the continued illumination and sanctification of 
mankind. And only by the same Divine agency 
is the kingdom of God, which is enclosed in the 
Church, advanced, and that period hastened, 
when it shall be made manifest in all its glorious 
reality, and when the Lord shall reign King over 
all the nations. (Zach. xiv. 9). The powers 
which rule in the Church are, in fact, the powers 
of ‘the world to come,* the atuv /iOJ?xjv (Heb. vi. 
6); and while these powers display their Divine 
energy, in cleansing the heart more and more 
from the filthiness of the flesh and the spirit, in 
promoting knowledge and sanctification, and in 
strengthening the will to endure under all as¬ 
saults of temptation and persecution, the Church 
is ripening towards that glorious epoch when, m 
the union of all the holy in Heaven and upon 
earth, it will appear supreme in Christ, over all 
things, as the true Kingdom of God, wherein 
God shall be all in all (1 Cor. xv. 28). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


[1. The carnal-minded in the Church, 1, are 
apt to gather presumption, and take courage for 
self-display, during the absence of their Divinely 
appointed guides, ver. 18; 2, need to be tho¬ 
roughly tested as to their really spiritual quali¬ 
ties, and exposed, ver. 19; 8, are deserving of 
rebuke and discipline, ver. 21. 

2. Since the Kingdom of God is not in word, 
but in power, its mtmsfer# must be, 1, full of cou¬ 
rage and fearless of opposition, ver. 19; 2, de¬ 
pendent on the Lord, from whom their power 
comes, for direction in all their movements, 
ver. 19; 3, capable of testing human pretensions, 
ver. 19; 4, prepared for severe or lenient dealing, 
as circumstances may require, yet disposed in 
spirit to the latter, rather than the former, 
ver. 21. 

8. In the truth, that the kingdom of God is 
not in word, but in power—the power of the 
Holy Ghost, we have, 1, A leeton of tnefruefton. 
It shows us to what source ministers and all 
Christian laborers are indebted for the success 
of their words and efforts; 2,.A criterion for 
judgment. We can ascertain whether the king¬ 
dom of God is present in any person, or church, 
which claims to possess it, by the ability fhown 
to achieve those results for which the Divine 
power is given; 8, A ground of encouragement. 
Weak as believers are in themselves, and great 
as is the work to be accomplished, the kingdom 
of God in them can strengthen them to do all 
things; 4, A lee ton of duty. If we would do great 
things for God, we must trust, a. not to our own 
skill in persuasion, but b. in the power which 
the Holy Ghost imparts; 6, A rebuke. Lack of 
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achievement for the kingdom of God cannot be 
charged upon a lack of power m it, but upon a 
lack of faith m Christians to use the power 
given]. 

Lutexb :—Ver. 20. Faith is a living, essential 
thing; it makes a man entirely new, changes his 
disposition, and turns him completely about. 
Wilt thou continue to remain in thy pride and 
immodesty, in avarice and anger, and wilt thou 
boast and prate much of faith ? then comes Paul 
to thee and says, * Listen, good friend; the 
kingdom of God does not consist in words, but in 
power and in deeds.’ 

Starks: —The point to be looked at is not how 
a person talks about religion, but whether the 
sssmiials of Christianity —truth, experience, ac¬ 
tion—are in him (ver. 19). 0, precious declara¬ 

tion! It is power— power —not prating and show 
that makes the Christian. — Hed. Where the 
kingdom of God is, there'Christ is, and the Holy 
Spirit also, who regenerates men (ver. 20).—If 
soft words won’t serve, then the minister must 
rebuke sharply.—Love remains the same when it 
is severe, as when it is mild, provided it only 
leads to God. Its various arts of regulation 
must first be thoroughly learned and then prac¬ 
tised when needful.—Righteousness, holiness and 
love exist in God combined; and as both Law and 
Gospel have alike issued therefrom, so should 
every evangelical minister rightly employ both. 
2 Tim. ii. 15 (ver. 21). 


Berl. Bible: —The whole kingdom of our 
God is pervaded with Divine and heavenly 
powers. And although indeed He utters words 
from thence, yet these words are spirit and life, 
yea, the words of eternal life (Jno. vi. 63, 68). 
Hence words, fraught with the spirit and quick¬ 
ening in their influence, are also a fruit of the 
kingdom of God, which consists in power. In 
short, every thing whioh God Bpeaks, works and 
does, in and through his Son, carries in itself a 
kind of power, and manifests this power wherever 
it is not hindered (ii. 6; Rom. i. 16), (ver. 20). 
People say sometimes: ‘Where is love? More 
is accomplished by love than by severity.’ True, 
provided we are not compelled to use severity. 
Then severity itself is also an effect of love (ver. 
21 ). 

Heubner: —The “puffed up” are mighty in 
words, but weak in deeds. Inward spiritual 
power lies in humility. The Church of Christ 
does not need braggarts, but true workers (ver. 
19).—The unction of the true preacher is detected 
in the power he exerts upon the hearts of men 
(ver. 20).—Man determines for himself the treat¬ 
ment he shall receive, whether it shall be seve¬ 
rity or mildness. Well for him, who is still en¬ 
joying the gracious period of discipline. He 
is better than one altogether reprobate. God has 
a two fold staff, the staff of mildness and the staff 
of woe (Zach. xi. 7-14) (ver. 2). 


X.—A SECOND INSTANCE OF DEFECTIVE CHRISTIAN SENTIMENT.—TOLERATION OF 
IMPURITY.—NEED OF CHURCH IN PURIFICATION. 

[A case of incest stated.—Call for Excommunication.—Its form and intent']. 

Chapter V. 1-5. 

It is reported commonly that there is fornication among yon, and such fornication as 
is not so much as named [is not even 1 ] among the Gentiles, that one should have his 

2 lather’s wife. And ye are puffed up, [?] and have not [did not] rather mourned, 
[mourn], that he that hath done* this deed might be taken away [om. away*] from among 

3 you [?]. For I verily, as 4 absent in body, but present in spirit, have judged already, 
as though I were present, concerning [om. concerning] him that hath so done* this deed, 

4 In the name of our Lord Jesus Christ [om. Christ?], when ye are gathered together, 
& and my spirit, with the power of oar Lord Jesus Christ, [om. Christ?]. To deliver 

rash a one unto Satan for the destruction of the flesh, that the spirit may be saved in 
the day of the Lord Jesus*. 

1 Ver. "L—The addition of ftropdferat In the Bee. has the best authorities [A. B. 0. D. F. God. Sin.] against It, and is 
pattern a supphaaeat according to Bph. v. ft. 

* Ver. 2v—It is doubtful whether we ought to read woi ym with Gfcrieebach, Meyer [Alford, Words.], or vpdfa* with 
Bnckert, Tbchendorf. Both are equally suited to the sense, and are about equally supported. 

* Ver. 2—Tbo R*-c. 4$apSjj is still less authorized than ovo/ia^erai rer. 1, and no doubt originated out of rer. 13. 

4 Ver. ft.—The Bee. *k, as, before diner, absent, has indeed the oldest MSS. f A. B. G. D. 1 Goa. Sin ] against it, and hence 
is rejected by Lachmann, Mejer [AIL Words.]. But there are also many and good authorities in its favor. [D.* F. L. Sjr. 
and many of the Greek Fathers]. And it might as easily hare been omitted for the sake of avoiding the repetition (wap**v), 
or, as not suited to dvwr, as admarginated, and then afterwards inserted according to the analogy of •»? naputv. We retnin 
it with Tischendorf. [We, on the contrary, omit it as badly supported and wholly needless, and wait for Tischendorfs last 
«. See comments below.] 

4 Ver 4.—The xpurrov of the Bee. was probably added later, because of the solemnity of the title. [It is found in D*. 
F. L CLd. Sin. omitted in A. B. D 1 .] L 

* Ver. 5.—This reading (Bee.) Is the most probable. Both the omission of lijcrou (Tisch.) as well as the addition yoStr 
kter icvpi* and of xourroe after ’liprov are not sufficiently accredited. 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Paul here turns to a second topic for animad¬ 
version, and what follows might well serve to 
take down still further the self-conceit of the 
Corinthians. [“ This, practically speaking, forms 
the crisis of the whole Epistle. It is, as it were, 
the burst of the storm, the mutterings of whieh, 
m Chrysostom observes, had already been heard 
in the earlier chapters, and of which the echoes 
are still discernible, not only in this Epistle, but 
also in the second Epistle, the first half of which 
is nothing less than an endeavor to allay the ex¬ 
citement and confusion created by this severe 
remonstrance.” Starlet]. The passage is in¬ 
troduced abruptly without any conjunctive par¬ 
ticle. 

Vsn. 1. States the specific ground of complaint. 
— Commonly bXuf. not indeed, nor, at all , as it 
can mean only in negative clauses; [nor “abso¬ 
lutely, as simply adding force to the assertion.” 
Stanley; nor, in short (Clericus), which Ols. says 
is the only second meaning that can be justified]; 
but, as in chap. vi. 7; xv. 29: Matth. v. 84, in 
general. It belongs not to nop vela, fornication, 
but as an adverb to a Kobe rat, is heard, and so 
to the whole clause. [“It implies, however, the 
general prevalence of the practice spoken of.” 
Olshauskn. So Meyer, deWette; and Hodge 
allows it. “ The signification, certainly , implying 
that the matter was no doubtful rumor, but an 
evident fact (as Calvin, Beza and others), is con¬ 
trary to the meaning of the word.” Meyer]— 
there U heard among yon, a Kobe rat kv 
bfilv .— By this it is not simply meant, that there 
was some talk of the subject mentioned in their 
circles generally, but that the thing, of which 
the talk was, prevailed there; although this is 
only to be inferred from the context, and is not 
directly expressed. (It would then mean: kv vy.lv 
ovaa, or elvai; the former, in case it was a correct 
report; the latter, if it were only a vague rumor). 
[The names of tho informants are not specified, 
as in the former instance. It was a case of 
public rumor, and the sin so notorious as to 
need no vouchers. See Words.].— fornication, 
nop vela. —[“The word is used in a compre¬ 
hensive sense, including all violations of the 
seventh commandment.” Hodge]. Of theBe one 
in particular was singled out, of the grossest and 
most astounding sort, viz., of incest. This is in¬ 
troduced by koi, which points to something spe¬ 
cial under a general head, and brings it in as a 
climax,— and indeed, or yea even, —with the 
repetition of the general term for the sake of 
emphasis,— such fornlfication, as not even 
among the Gentiles. —The ellipsis might be 
filled up most readily by: 4 is heard/ or simply 
by: ‘is.* [The Rec. text has ‘is named,' which 
Alf. calls “a clumsy gloss taken from Eph. v. 8.”] 
Paul here sets forth the unparalleled nature of 
the crime he was about to speak of, and the 
greatness of the disgrace whioh thereby fell 
upon the Christian Church—* a holy people.'— 
That one has his father's wife, t. e., his 
step-mother (ytjrpvid) —comp. Levit xviii. 7, 8— 
and this either as wife, or concubine. The word 
f to have , is used of both relations, as is seen 

by such passages as vii. 2, 29; Matth. xiv. 4: 


xxii 28; Jno. iv. 18. In this case it most pro¬ 
bably stands for an illegitimate concubinal rela¬ 
tion (oomp. Osiander), which was also a ‘having,' 
inasmuch as it was a habitual thing, as well as 
an act consummated (irpbijaf: having done, 
ver. 2; and Karepyaodyevof: having perpetrated, 
ver. 8).* By the expression—* his father’s wife,’ 
the wicked violation of the relation sustained to 
the father, is brought out more conspicnlously 
than if he said simply ( step-mother.’ The father, 
moreover, is to be considered as still living, 
(against Besser), and as a Christian. 8ee 2 Cor. 
vii. 12, where the father is spoken of as one 
‘that had suffered wrong' (aduaflelf), and where 
Paul says ‘ he did not write on his account.* The 
son, at all events, must have been a member of 
the church; the woman, however, not, sinoe he, 
and not she, is made the subject of censure. 
Further questions, e. g., as to whether the man 
was a proselyte, and had proceeded on the Jewish 
maxim, that a person who had become “a new 
creature,” had severed himself from all former 
connections, and was at liberty to enter into new 
relations otherwise forbidden! may be suffered 
to rest. In speaking of the crime here men¬ 
tioned as something not existing among the 
Gentiles, Paul does not mean to say that it never 
occurred in their history. Cases of this sort 
are indeed recorded, and tragedies have been 
founded upon them; but they are always 
spoken of as rare exceptions, that excited the 
utmost public horror. Cicero pro Cluentio: 
“Scelus incredibile, et prseter hanc t mam in omni 
vita inauditum.** (comp. Wetstein and others on 
this passage). 

Veil 2. Expressions of astonishment at their 
conduct in view of the above fact. — And ye 
are puffed up? —[This and the following clause 
should be read as questions. So Calvin, Meyer, 
Alf., Words., et al.]. The byelf, ye is emphatic, 
and points back to kv bylv, among you, q . d. 
* such a thing has occurred among you, and you 
are, etc. Questions of this sort are often intro¬ 
duced by koI, and, whioh here does not take the 
emphasis as though equivalent to: ‘and yet,’ but 
throws it forward on the word following. The 
assertion that they were puffed up, refers, not 
to iv. 18, where this is affirmed only of some, but 
to iv. 8, where he describes the whole Church 
as filled with the conceit of their spiritual per¬ 
fection. A great mistake it would be to suppose 
(with Chrys., Theod., Grot) that the incestuous 
person himself was the subject of their pride, on 
the ground that he was some distinguished 
teacher among them; or that Paul here alludes 
to the boasting of other parties over that to 
which the incestuous belonged.—The proper 
state of feeling which they ought to have mani¬ 
fested, is expressed in the negative question.— 
An d did not—when ye first knew of the crime— 
rather rnoom- i,e. mourn, that a member of their 


* T* 4 It I* not credible that the Corinthian congregation 
would have endured that one of their body should live with 
a harlot, especially his mother-in-law. But because this 
Illicit connection had been palliated by the name of matri¬ 
mony, therefore they might ctmntve at it. especially If there 
were any who were the man’s zealous friends, and endea¬ 
vored to soften the baseness of the thing.” Crsluus. And 
this is the view of Meyer, whose arguments KUng doe* not 
seem to have thought It worth while to refute, and which 
undoubtedly ought to be admitted]. 
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body had sank so low, and the Church of the 
Lord, which ought to have been kept holy, had 
been Urns defiled and dishonored. (The Aorist 
irtv& faare indicates the act, expressed by the 
present, as past and finished, as in kmoTctoare 
iiL 6). This mourning, whioh has its source in 
a lively sense of the common interest whioh all 
have in what affects all, implied also a combined 
and energetio movement for the removal of the 
evil deplored,— in order that he who had 
done this deed might be removed from 
among yon? Iva d/>dp.—The faa here is not 
eebatic, but retains its proper telie force, 44 unto 
HU tnd that he,” etc. The removal pointed to, 
must not be regarded as implying any Divine 
visitation, a cutting off by death for example, or 
the like; since it is dear from ver. 18, that he 
only contemplated the excommunication of the 
guilty party by an act of the Church itself—an 
act to which their sorrow should have prompted 
them. Bixgil says: 44 Ye had no sorrow to stir 
you up for the removal,” etc. The manner in 
which the party under oensure is designated, 
carries forcer 44 As that hath done thie deed ”— 
l pyov,/acinus, this wicked deed. 

Tins. 8-6. That such sorrow, leading to such 
results, should have prevailed in the Church, he 
confirms by stating the decision, whioh he, on his 
part, had reached in the case. [“ There is some¬ 
thing in the involved structure of this sentence, 
which gives a strong impression of the emotion, 
anguish, and indignation with which it was writ¬ 
ten, and whioh vented itself in broken and dis¬ 
turbed periods, as it were per singultus .”— 
Words]. — For I, for my part, iyb pkv. — 
The fib? puts Paul in strong contrast with the 
Corinthians, who were so indifferent and remiss 
in the case. If we are to retain 6 f, as, it must 
be regarded as embracing in its foroe the two fol¬ 
lowing participles, and belonging especially to 
the latter, 4 though absent in body, yet as present 
in spirit.' This then reappears in the next clause 
without any qualifying term, and as carrying 
the emphasis: shtpuea 3f irap6v. The same con¬ 
trast occurs in Col. ii. 6: 44 For though I am ab¬ 
sent from you in the flesh, yet in spirit I am 
present with you.” [Meyer, Words., Alf. omit 
the £?, as unauthorised. The sense is clearer 
without it—*for I being absent in body, yet 
present in spirit The participles state the facts 
in the case, and require no as implying simili¬ 
tude. This appears only in the next clause, 
where it properly belongs].— Absent in body, 
yet present in the spirit. —By 4 in the spirit' 
we are not to understand the Holy Ohost (as 
Chrys. and others), but his own spirit , as con¬ 
trasted with Ms body. Yet the spirit of the Apos¬ 
tle must not be thought of apart from the Divine 
illumination and energy which he enjoyed, and 
1 Vf means of which, even in his absence, he 
looked into and influenced the state of the Corin¬ 
thian Church; although the to irvevpa, the spirit 
designates even his spiritual nature in contrast 
with his physical. A similar case occurs in 2 
Kings v. 26, where Elisha says to Oehazi: 44 Went 
not my spirit with thee?”— have already 
Judged, k tap tea. —(comp, on ii. 2). 44 Al¬ 

ready,” —this energetic and prompt conduct on 
the part of an absent person forms a contrast all 
the more striking with the slackness of those 


among whom the shameful scandal had occurred, 
—as present, —[Not, in spirit, for he was there 
already in spirit, but in body; 4 as though he 
were visibly among them to control and direct 
in the matter.' Bo Meyer, Alf., Hodge]. 

[As the words which follow are brought under 
disoussion as to their grammatical construction, 
it seems best, for the sake of perspicuity, to give 
them in fall and translate them as thev stand:— 
rdv bvru roirro Karepyao&pevov fa rift bv6pan rov 
KPpiov ijpuv 'I fjoov avvax^far wv vpuv ml rov 
ifioib irveiparoc ovv ry dwdfui rov Kvplov if ptiv 
’Iifoov wapaSoimu rbv Tototrrov rip earavg. lit,— him 
so having perpetrated this thing, in the 
name of oar Lord Jesus being gathered 
together, you and my spirit, with the 
pvtwer of our Lord Jesus, to give such 
a one to Satan. —The first question is as to 
the proper connection of the first clause here: 
44 him having perpetrated this thing.” In the 
E. V. this is taken as governed by some preposi¬ 
tion understood, e. g., tcara, concerning-- so Words. 
Others (Stanley) construe it as the direct object 
of the verb Kknpusa, judge]. In this case the 
sentence would read: 4 1 have judged or passed 
sentence on him who has,' etc . The best way, 
however, would be to regard it as the object of 
irapadovvai in ver. 6, so that the rdv rotoirrov, such 
a one, would then be merely the resumption of 
the same object under another form. [We should 
then translate, putting a colon after ntupiKa, 4 1 
have judged, that the person who has perpetrated 
this thing, ye in the name of the Lord Jesus, etc., 
do deliver such a one,’ etc.]. The reason for 
putting this objective clause first is to give it the 
emphasis, as bringing the guilty party more pro¬ 
minently in front. And the word 4 so' is in¬ 
serted for the sake of intensifying the enormity 
of the guilt incurred; and it points to certain 
aggravating circumstances well known to his 
readers,— 44 So shamefally, while called a bro¬ 
ther.”—B xhqbl. We might also (with Osiander) 
here take in view both, the man’s shamlessness 
in perpetrating his crime and his utter disregard 
of his Christian obligations. The next question 
is about the proper connection of the subordinate 
clauses. These may be combined in four differ¬ 
ent ways. Either they may all be united with 
the principal verb irapadovvat, to deliver [Mosbeim, 
Schrader and others], to whioh Bengel and others 
also join oq wap&v, as present; or with the parti¬ 
cipial olause cwax&faruv, being assembled [Chrys., 
Theoph, Calvin]; or they may be connected 
partly with this and partlv with the other, so 
that either fa rip bvdp, in the name, etc., shall be 
joined to owax&farwv, being assembled, and ovv rfl 
dw&pei, with the power , to irapaSovvai, to deliver 
[so Besa, Calov., Billr., Olsh.i; or precisely the 
reverse [Luther, Bengel, de Wette, Meyer, Alf., 
Hodge]. The last method seems the most suita¬ 
ble, vis: to unite the olause, 44 in the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ” (which stands first by way 
of emphasis, and which otherwise the analogy 
of Matth. xviii. 20 would lead us to join with the 
participle, 4 being assembled') with the main 
verb, as expressing the ground of the chief tran¬ 
saction, so that the act spoken of shall appear to 
rest on Jesus, the acknowledged Head of the 
Church, and upon His authority, and so pass for 
His act. (Com. 2 These, iii. 6; Acts iii. 6-16; and 
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respecting the word 4 name,’ chap. i. 2). As for 
the clause, 44 with the power of the Lord Jesus,” 
the very position of it makes it probable that 
this is to be connected with the participle, 4 being 
assembled 1 and its adjuncts, since otherwise this 
participle would, in a most remarkable manner, 
be made to separate the more strictly qualifying 
terms of the main sentence. Besides it must be 
said that the phrase, (4 in the name of our Lord 
Jesus,” better serves to qualify the act of 4 de¬ 
livering over to Satan, 1 and includes also the 
force of the other phrase, 44 with the power of our 
Lord, 11 letting alone the fact, that in this way 
we avoid the aceumulation of qualifying terms 
for the main verb (as well as for the participial 
clause, if both should be joined to this). Never¬ 
theless, it is not to be overlooked that the phrase, 
44 with the power of our Lord, 11 also serves to 
qualify the act of “delivering over; 11 yet not 
directly, but only as a component part of the 
clause where it occurs. The entire parenthesis 
will then mean, that the whole case should be 
decided in an assembly of the Church,* where 
he would also be present in spirit ;f and that in 
this gathering they would, moredver, be accom¬ 
panied by the power of the Lord Jesus for their 
assistance, (2bv, with, designates association, 
where, however, the co-worker is not a simple 
instrumentality in the hand of the other; and 
Suvafjucy power , denotes not merely: 4 disposing in¬ 
fluence,' as Meyer supposes, but: force, might , ca¬ 
pability).% 


[•“The feeling of absolute control In the matter, which 
And* expression in Ter. 3, the Apoetlo softens first by the 
use of ‘ in the name of our Lord Jeans.’ and then bv associa¬ 
ting with himself, in the republican spirit of primitive Chris¬ 
tianity, the whole Church, where he presides in spirit.”— 
sb Witts.] 

[t “The Apostle translates himself in spirit to the Chmrch 
In Corinth, and expresses his decision ss if in midst of 
them.”—Bwas&.j 

[$ Moyer, de Wette and Alford agree In taking the words, 
41 with the power of our Lord Jesus,” not as a third element 
In the proposed assembly, nor yet as something resident in 
the whole Chnrch, but as belonging exclusively to Paul, and 
so connect it directly to “ my spirit.” But this seems arbi¬ 
trary. If the act of ‘delivering over* was to be the act of 
the whole Church and not one of independent apostolic au¬ 
thority, we must suppose that it, too, was fully empowered 
for the purpose by the Lord who had promised lo be in it, 
when assembled iu His name, to the end of time, giving 
force to its decisions. The grammatical question here will 
be apt to be determined very much in accordance with the 
preconceived theories of church government entertained by 
tho interpreter. Hodge (e. g.) regards the Church as con¬ 
vened n <t for the purpose of voting and acting iu the pre¬ 
mises, but “as mere spectators,” to impart “ solemn!ry to 
the judicial proceeding.” So he takes the words in question 
as connected directly either with 44 ray spirit,” or with 4 to 
deliver’—the sense in either case being substantially the 
same. Wordsworth goes still farther, and regards the ex- 
communication as not only “ promulgated in the presence 
of the Church,” but also as having “been done without ta¬ 
king council with them,” end “ probably against their in¬ 
clination.” And so the Rbeims version:—“ Though the act 
was done In the face of the Church, yet the judgment and 
authority of giving sentence was in himself and not In the 
whole multitude, as the Protestant and popular sectaries 
affirm.” Owen, on the other hand, analyses the matter 
thus:—1. The supreme efficient cause of the excision is the 
power and anthoritv of Jesus Christ. 2. Hie declarative 
cause of the equity of this sentence, the spirit of the Apostle. 
&. The instrumental, ministerial cause, the Church. They 
were to “ do it in the name of the Lord,” and thereby “ purge 
oat the old leavenwhence the punishment ts said in 2 
Cor. il. 0 to be “inflicted by many.” (Bee a fell discussion 
of this in Own’s Works, vol. xvi. p. 160). And Nsajtoer 
forcibly observes: “The Epistles of Paul, which treat of 
various controverted ecclesiastical matters, are addressed to 
whole churches, and he assumss that the decision belonged to 


But what axe we to understand bj 4 the deliver, 
ing of suoh a one to Satan? 1 That by this phrase 
excommunication is intended, is evident from 
ver. 2 (“that he might be taken away from 
among you. 11 ) and from ver. 13 (* 4 Wherefore pat 
away, etc.). But that this is all the expression 
involves, is improbable from the fact that it is 
not elsewhere used in this sense. We meet it 
again only in 1 Tim. i. 20, where it appears, as 
here, to imply something more. Rather it would 
seem to convey the additional thought that thoee, 
who were ejected from the Church of Hod—a 
realm whieh, as such, is exempt from the domi¬ 
nion of Satan,—were given over again into Sa¬ 
tan’s power, and unto his destructive influences; 
and that hence a certain control over these per¬ 
sons is granted him, via., in so far as it may 
please the Lord, who ordains this lot for them 
through His Chur oh and through the Apostolio 
office (Meyer). [But the question is, whether 
this was a miraculous subjection to the power of 
Satan, such as involved special evils and could 
be effected only by Apostolio anthority, and so 
was peculiar to that age alone; or, whether it had 
regard to Satan only as the eommon source of the 
manifold miseries by which men are scourged, 
and as the unwilling instrument of a Divine dis¬ 
cipline over God’s children universally, and 
hence was something possible for all time, and 
takes place whenever a man is given over to suf¬ 
fer the bitter consequences of his vices, un¬ 
cheered by the grace of God’s kingdom ? The 
former is the view which has prevailed in the 
Romish Church from the earliest times, and it 
was much used to enhance the terrors of priestly 
excommunication and justify the deliverance of 
ecclesiastical offenders into the hands of secular 
authorities for punishment. It is still advocated 
by many Protestant commentators, among whom 
are Meyer, Alford, Barnes, Hodge. The latter 
thus sums up the reasons in its support: 1. 44 It is 
clearly revealed in Scripture that bodily evils 
are often inflicted by the agenoy of Satan. 2. 
The Apostles were invested with the power of 
miraculously inflicting such evils, Acts v. 1-11; 
xiii. 9-11; z Cor. x. 8; xiii. 10. 8. In 1 Tim. i. 
20 the same formula occurs probably in the same 
sense. 4. There is no evidence that the Jews of 
that age ever expressed excommunication by 
this phrase, and therefore it would not, in *U 
probability, be understood by Paul’s readers in 
that sense. 6. Excommunication would not have 
the effect of destroying the flesh, in the sense in 
which that expression is used in the following 
clause. 11 The consequents of this view is to ex¬ 
hibit the act under consideration as one done 
solely by Apostolic authority and power, and 
therefore as an exceptional ease of discipline, 


the whole body. Had it been otherwise he would have ad- 
dressed his Instructions principally at least to tho ov er seers. 
When a licentious member of the Church at Corinth was to 
be excommunicated the Apostle considered it a measure 
that ought to proceed from the whole society* and placed 
himself therefore in spirit among them, to unite with them 
in passing judgment.” Furthermore It might be asked, if 
the Church had no power to act in the premise*, where was 
the ground for Paul to complain of their conduct. In not 
securing the expulsion of the guilty parties I Plainly kts 
purpose here, in decreei n g aa ho aid, was to supplement 
their lack of duty; and we are not to construe his proceduro 
as pro form*, but as extraordinary, and based spsa that 
plenitude of power which he had ns an Apostle.] 
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which can afford no precedent for after times. 
The opposite view is the one maintained by Cal¬ 
vin, Beza, Turretin, Owen, Poole, and many 
others. They regard the formula, ‘to deliver a 
person to Satan,’ only as a more solemn mode of 
stating the fact of excomnwnieation as expressed 
by our Lord in Matih. xviii. 17,—one designed 
to exhibit more vividly the sad condition of him 
who has been oast out from the kingdom of God 
and so consigned into the hands of his great 
enemy, unoheered by the light and comforts of 
the Saviour. This seems the more rational in¬ 
terpretation, only that it does not take sufficient 
account of the malign agenoy ascribed to Satan 
in the Scriptures. For, 1, it accords precisely 
with the view of the Apostle, that outside the 
kingdom of God, Satan reigned as “ the prince 
of the power of the air ”—as the one that “ had 
the power of death ”—as the one who was the 
source of bodily inflictions, and bad sent ‘ a mes¬ 
senger to buffet him,’—even as he had “ bound 
the woman who had the spirit of infirmity,” 
whom our Lord cured—and so was ever working 
in various ways to afflict mankind. And surely 
there is nothing in Scripture to warrant our be¬ 
lieving that his agenoy in this respect has been 
restrained as yet. His power to tempt to sin 
implies a power also to inflict the evils which sin 
engenders. 2. The power of Satan, we are also 
taught, is subordinate to the power of God. He 
may be suffered to work an utter destruction, or 
be used as the unwilling instrument of a Divine 
^discipline. Job and Paul are illustrations of the 
latter case. And we have every reason to be¬ 
lieve, that Satan is still employed in God's hands 
for this very work of discipline or destruction. 
Now if this be true, there is nothing miraculous 
or extraordinary in the case under review, even 
though we may suppose that physical evils are 
understood. The instances of Annanias and 
Sapphira, and of Elymas the soroerer are not 
parallel with it. It is no objection that this 
formula of excommunication has never been 
found to have been used by the Jews, for it is in 
keeping with the whole tenor of Paul’s doctrine. 
Moreover, the results anticipated would be di- 
reetly conducive to the end proposed, if, as was 
hoped for, the culprit was no reprobate, but one 
who promised recovery under this most humbling 
and chastening discipline].—The end to be 
subserved by this ‘ deliverance unto Satan ’ was, 
—for the destruction of the flesh —eie bit- 
dpoy rye traps »That by this so mere moral 
effect is indicated, such as the mortifioation of 
the selfish and sensuous propensities of our na¬ 
ture, is evident both from the connection with 
what precedes, which points to an operation of 
Satan, and from the use of the word dAedpof, 
which nowhere occurs in the above sense (for 
which rather the terms &avurobv., vcupovv, arm* 
pok i\ and the like, are used), and from the an¬ 
tithesis made here between “flesh” and “spi¬ 
rit.” Idpj; here denotes ths physical life in its 
depraved state, as an organism where sin is 
•sated, and which serves sin. Now this, whieh 
had been used in so shameless a manner by the 
ineestuous person as the instrument of sin, 
Paul wishes to have given over as a prey to Sa¬ 
tan, that he might exeeute upon it a correspond¬ 
ing disorder, and so fulfil the Divine judgment. 


I [And it must be added that there is no vice so 
I fearfully avenged in that whioh is its seat and 
source, as this very one under consideration^ Its 
legitimate oonsequenoee, so terrible as to carry 
in them the aspect of Satanio malignity, are, in 
fact, a ‘ destruction of the flesh —But the ruin, 
thus to be wrought in the outer man, was not to 
bo an utter and final one. There was in it a 
mercifhl design,— that tha spirit may bo 
saved in the day of the Lord Joans.—Tha 
idea is, that through the penalties inflicted upon 
his body the offender might be brought to re¬ 
pentance, so that although the former might per¬ 
ish, yet his spirib^-the oentre of his personality— 
being still receptive of Divine impressions, might 
be snatched from destruction, and be found at 
last withia the oirole of the ransomed at the day 
of final separation and decision. That the 
Apostle here ^contemplated something more than 
a bare possibility, is apparent from the whole 
tenor of this passage; and he might express 
such hope without presupposing any irresistible 
operation of Divine grace.* [On the general 
subject of Satan—the nature aud extent of his 
agency, and his relation to the kingdom of God, 
see the able articles in Kitto’s Enc., 2d ed.; 
Smith’s Bib. Diet., under the word “Satan,” and 
the one in Hebtsoo’s Re. Ency. Teufel; also an 
article by Mosbs Stuart in the Bib . Sac . for 
1848, p. 117]. 


DOGMATICAL AND ETHICAL. 

[Excommunication; its right , occasions, grounds , 
form , intent and results. 1. The right to excom¬ 
municate is both a natural and a delegated right. 
The right of any community to exist, involves 
also the right to eject from itself all elements 
that are inconsistent with its character and in¬ 
tegrity and well being. This belongs, therefore, 
to the Church. But above and beyond this, the 
injunction of Christ (Matth. xviii. 17), and the 
example of the Apostles make it an imperative 
duty, for the preservation of the Church as a 
holy body, bearing witness for God and truth 
and righteousness. 2. The occasion which calls 
for the act must be some flagrant and habitual 
offence. Spiritual perfection is not to be looked 
for in the Church. The tares, which in outward 
appearance resemble the wheat, must be allowed 
to remain to the end. Hence many faults in 
doctrine and practice in the Church at Corinth, 
Paul was content with rebuking. But the inees¬ 
tuous person was to be cast out. In this for¬ 
bearance of bis towards the one, and severity 
towards the other, an example is set for all time. 
To distinguish when the one should end and the 
other should begin, belongs to the gift of wise 
government. 3. Its grounds]. The soul of a-true 
evangelical discipline is Christ, His name and 
power—Christ dwelling in the hearts of believers 
by faith, and especially present with those whom 
he has made shepherds in it, with His living, 
powerful, all-enlightening, penetrating, sifting 
and dividing word, and henoe with the energy of 
His Spirit operating therein. It is in the light 
of this word, that sin must be reeognized as a 


S Kttng’s refutation of Kttekert’s charge of “hasty and 
sereet seal ” on tbs part of Paul, we venture to omit as 
unnecessary. No one in this ooontry would think of enter¬ 
taining it for a moment]. 
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reproach and a desecration of His name, and 
therefore as something which evokes a reaction 
against it from this Name—a reaction which is no¬ 
thing else than a manifestation of the might of a 
holy, divine love.—£4. Its form]. The constraining 
power of this reaction must be felt and exhibited 
in the Church, which is Christ’s body, and espe¬ 
cially in those who are the stewards of the Divine 
mysteries, and ambassadors speaking in His 
name, urging them as by an irresistible impulse, 
and arousing them to a strong determination to 
make it effective upon the offender. And the 
Church in assembling for this purpose when 
occasion calls, should come together solemnly, 
attended by the presence and power of the Lord. 
Thus and thus only, in a manner truly valid, 
and with unfailing results, can he, who has de¬ 
secrated the name of Christ, and has proved 
unworthy of fellowship in His body, be cast out 
from the sphere of life in Christ, and from a 
participation in His protecting graoe, and given 
over into the power of Satan to suffer the merited 
penalties of his sins. [5. The intent of this act 
is not punitive, but remedial, in consistency 
with the design of the whole Qospel dispensation, 
whioh was “to save and not to destroy;” and 
with the objeot of the power intrusted to the 
Apostle, and so to their successors, ** which was 
for edification and not for destruction.” And 
this intent must be displayed in the manner in 
whioh the act is performed, and in the hopes and 
prayers with which it is accompanied. For 
though the act of excommunioation is in one 
sense a cutting off from the means of grace, in 
another it may itself be made a means of grace 
through the blessing of God which may follow 
the offender in his exclusion and turn the very 
severity of his sufferings into a glorious benefit. 
And where this result is not hindered by the 
obduracy of the guilty party, and he has not 
sinned past forbearance, we may expect 6. as the 
result, repentance and restoration. Nor is this 
surprising]. In bringing about such issues 
Satan, the arch enemy of Christ, is employed as 
his servant, even while he, on his part, seeks 
only to gratify his own love of corrupting, 
plaguing and destroying men. Our sinful nature, 
the organ of sin and the seat of its impure im¬ 
pulses, is given over into his power to be wasted 
and destroyed. And while in doing this, his 
intention is utterly to ruin, Christ aims at the 
ultimate deliverance of the spirit, which, having 
been enthralled by the flesh, is to be liberated 
through its weakening and destruction. He who 
inflicts the judgment, prescribes the limits beyond 
which the Evil One may not pass; yea, compels 
him to subserve the purposes of his holy love. 
This is one truth taught us in the Book of Job, 
although the author there is speaking not of 
punishment but of proof and trial. The results 
of such discipline will be brought to light on that 
day when all things shall be revealed. And 
they will be brought to light in such a way that 
Satan will be put to shame, while God will be 
glorified in the midst of His own, even among 
those who have deeply fallen, as One who is 
wonderful in counsel and glorious in execution. 

[On this subject it will be profitable to consult 
Owen. Works, xvi. p. 151-188. Edwards Serm . on 
Excom. Hooker Ee. PoL Book VI]. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

[As before we had the picture of a Church 
imperfectly united— still divided by the prevalence 
of ambition and conflicting opinions, so here we 
have a picture of one imperfectly purified, still 
carrying in itself the corruptions and spots of an 
earlier depravity. And here we Bee: 1. How sin 
may convert the very grace of God into a war¬ 
rant for a lasciviousness even grosser than any 
which may be practised without, ver. 1.—How it 
shows more flagrant and abominable when seen 
in a body professing holiness, than elsewhere, 
ver. 1-8. The melancholy aspect of a Church 
unconscious of its defilements, and flaunting in 
the conceit of its own perfection and beauty; and 
4. in contrast with this, the proper attitude of 
humiliation and sorrow that it ought to assume, 
ver. 2-5. The duty of observant and faithful 
ministers in the premises—to reprove remissness, 
and exhort the Church to self-purgation, ver. 
8—6. The duty of the Church made alive to its 
disgrace—to cast out the evil it cannot cure, and 
consign the obdurate offender to the master he 
serves, a. with united action; b. in the name of 
the Lord; c. evincing a holy abhorence of sin; 
d. yet a love for the offender that shows itself in 
the desires and prayers for his recovery, ver. 5]. 

Stabile: —Sinoe the scandal of crimes com¬ 
mitted in the Church is greater than that of 
those committed in the world, we should avoid 
them the more carefblly, lament over them the 
more deeply, and punish them the more scrupu¬ 
lously. The Church must tolerate the public re¬ 
buke of open offenoes, ver. 1.—Christians should 
mourn over the sins of their brethren as if these 
were personal afflictions (Ps. cxix. 186; Ex. Ix. 
4) ver. 2.—It is possible for us to promote the 
welfare of a Church even when absent, by 
prayer and by power [?] by writing and giving 
counsel, ver. 8.— Hed.: «How glorious the uses 
of excommunication 1’ By it many an offender, 
who would otherwise continue in sin, and have 
part with the devil, is saved; by it the Churoh 
evinces its abhorence of evil, and shuns disgrace; 
by it she keeps from participating in others’ sins, 
which, through connivance, would involve a whole 
people in guilt and punishment; and finally, by 
it she prevents the spread of iniquity, ver. 5. 

Beeler. Bib.: —Merely formal assemblies pro¬ 
fit nothing; the spirits must be present, and 
they must first be united by the power of Christ, 
ver. 4. —A true church-censure flows from love. 
Its aim is the preservation of the spirit. It has 
ever been God’s method to destroy a part, and 
that the least part, rather than to lose the whole. 
So the Gospel still keeps the preponderance. 
And though the act wears a legal aspect, it is 
evangelictd in intent, aiming to save what be¬ 
longs to Christ.—We shall obtain salvation at 
the appearing of our Lord, provided we first 
awake from sleep, arise from the dead, and let 
Christ give us light, ver. 6. The toleration of 
even small things, whioh originate from impure 
sources, endangers the whole obedience of frith, 
ver. 6. 

Rieger :—Conoeitand self-satisfaction,whether 
in individuals or communities, open the way for 
carnal license.—A person must have dug deep in 
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poverty of spirit, if he takes not occasion from 
others’ trespasses to enhance his own reputa¬ 
tion—He who spares the rod hates his child. 
The omission of a lesser discipline only exposes 
the guilty one to greater judgments. 

Heubner: —The abominableness of inoest, 
from which even the heathen shrank with hor¬ 
ror, must have a deep foundation in the nature 
of things, even in God, and not be sought for in 
the consequences alone, ver. 1. Public offences, 
when tolerated, involve the whole Church in 
guilt, even the better portion, partly because all 
are members of one body; ana partly, because 
their toleration is a token of a want in the 
Church of zeal and watchfulness and care, for its 
order and welfare, ver. 2.—This power of cen¬ 
sure L e. ot delivering over to Satan, which is 
now conceded to no one [?], is still invisibly 
exercised by Christ and His Apostles, over every 
Church, so that in their sight all unworthy per¬ 
sons are already excommunicated. Oh that we 
could ever bear in mind this scrutiny and judg¬ 
ment that is exercised over us from above!—The 
Christian Church is holy. It is a city set upon 
a hill, whose light shines far. Through offences 
and crimes its crown is trampled under foot. 
They are violations of the majesty of Christ.— 
The stringency of primitive Church discipline is 
no longer maintained. In congregations so 
mixed as ours, the consciousness of Christian 
communion has vanished, and public censure 
would be deemed a libel, and would fail of its 
end. Hence it only remains for the better mem¬ 
bers to withdraw their fellowship from every 
person who dishonors the Church, and refuses to 
reform, and so make manifest their displeasure at 
his conduct (Matth. xviii. 17). This would be 
a voluntary discipline wholly within the power 
of Christians, of which even the guilty party can¬ 
not complain, ver. 5.* 

Nbander: —It is well for the soul if it can 
he saved, even at the cost of bodily sufferings, 
ver. 5. 

[♦"Hiese remark* apply only to church** united with 
the state; and they bring to view one great evil of the 
■Ute-charch system, and afford evidence of it* utter incon¬ 
sistency with the whole idea of Christianity, and of its in- 
ceapatihility with the Gospel requirements]. 


[W. F. Bessir: —It is not indeed granted the 
Church to know, or to determine what sort of 
evil Satan will inflict on one given over into His 
power. That he will not, however, slip the man 
on from one sin to another (Ps. lxix. 28; Rom. i. 
24), but will, on the contrary, sensibly touch him 
with this or that external evil or misfortune, this 
the Church knows, because it recognizes Satan as 
the personal power of evil, and it purposes in 
Christ that the strokes of the destroyer shall 
smite the flesh of the condemned party, whether 
it be to the destruction of his bodily life, or to 
the loss of his earthly prosperity, in order that 
the spirit of the returning penitent (and so his 
body too at last) shall be saved in the day of the 
Lord]. 

[F. W. Robertson :—The Church excommuni¬ 
cates in a representative capacity. Man is the 
image of God, and man is the medium through 
which God’s absolution and God’s punishment 
are given and inflicted. Man is the mediator, 
because he represents God. His act9 in this 
sense are, however, necessarily imperfect There 
is but One in whom humanity was completely re¬ 
stored to the Divine Image, whose forgiveness 
and condemnation are exactly commensurate 
with God’s. Nevertheless, the Church here is 
the representation of that ideal man which 
Christ realized, and hence in a representative 
capacity condemns and forgives,—The indigna¬ 
tion of society is properly representative of the 
indignation of God. God is angry at sin, and 
when our hearts are sound and healthy, and our 
view of moral evil not morbid and sentimental, we 
feel it loo. And in expressing this we represent 
and make credible God’s wrath. When the of¬ 
fender hears the voice of*condemnation and feels 
himself every where shunned, then conscience, 
which before hAd slumbered, begins to do its 
dreadful work, and the anger incurred becomes 
a type of coming doom. Thus is there lodged in 
Humanity a power to bind; and only so far as 
man is Christ-like can he exercise this power 
in an entirely true and perfect manner. (Ab¬ 
breviated*)]. 

[• Bee h<s striking views on this snbjoct more fhlly exhi¬ 
bited in his Atom, on Absolution in the 3d Vol. of his series.] 


X.—[A The duty of Church purification th general. Its motives, grounds, and limitations. Rectification 
of misconceptions as to his meaning in an earlier Epietle]. 

Chapter V. 6-13. 


6 Your glorying [That in which you glory] is not good. Know ye not that a little 

7 leaven leaveneth the whole lamp i 1 Purge out therefore [omit therefore 1 ] the old 
leaven, that ye may be a new lump, as ye are unleavened. For even Christ our pass- 

8 over is sacrificed for ns [omit for us*] : Therefore let ns keep 4 the feast, not with old 
leaven, neither with the leaven of malice and wickedness; but with the unleavened 

9 bread of sincerity and truth. I wrote unto you in an epistle not to company with for- 
10 nicators: Yet [omit Yet*] not altogether with the fornicators of this world, or with 
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the covetous, or [and 5 ] extortioners, or with idolaters; for then must ye nee <.ut 

11 of the world, But now 7 I have written [I wrote] unto you not to keep emu puny, ir 
any man that is called a brother be 8 a fornicator, or covetous, or an idolater, or u 

12 railer, or a drunkard, or an extortioner; with such a one no not to eat. For what 
have I to do to judge them also 9 that are without? do not ye judge them that are 

13 within? But them that are without God judgeth. Therefore [omit therefore 1 ] put 
away 10 from among yourselves that wicked person [r<)i/ novTjpdv, the wicked one]. 


1 Ver. 6.—The variations SoAot and 4$eip*t are glosses. 

* Ver. 7.—The ovv of the Rec., as well as the *«u before ov, ver. 10, and the c«u before efdparc, ver. 13, are connective 
particles that are feebly supported. [They are not lound in A. B D. F. Cod, 8in.J 

* Ver. 7.—vvip after ijfutv is a dogmatic gloss, which has all the most Important authorities against it. [This 
sentence ought to l>e rendered: ‘Far our patsover hat been sacrificed, even Christ .’] 

4 Ver. 8 .— [*• eopra£o/j.ei', A. D., but eoprd^ufier. B. C. K L. Cod. Sin.’’ Alp.J 

* Ver. 10.—The ltec. rj is feebly supported and is an alteration to conform to the general context [A. B. C. B*. F. Cod. 
Sin. all have *«uj 

* Ver. 10.—[The Rec. has o^ei'Acrt with B*., which Alf. calls “ a correction from misunderstanding.” Word s w o rt h and 
Meyer retain it. A. B*. C. D. P. L. Cod. Sin. have w^ctArr* It would then read: * Ye ought to have gone. 1 “The necessity 
would long ago have occurred and the act passed. And this Lachtnann, Tisch.. Rttckert, approve.] 

7 Ver. 11 —[The Rec. has wv\ with C. V. Cod. Sin 1 .; and so Meyer, Words. But A. B. F. L. Cod. 8in*. have all vvv, which 
Alf. adopts.] 

* Ver. II.—The Rec. »} Is accented according to the analogy of what follows. But $ is best authorized [being supported 
by nearly all the ancient versions.] 

* Ver. 12.—The *«u has Indeed many important anthorltles against it. [A B. C. F. Cod. Sin.] Bnt It might very easily 
have been omitted as dispensable, and ought to be retained with Meyer and Ttach^ndorf. [Alf. omits it.] 

[ 10 Ver. 13.—The Rec. sou e£ap<ir« arose from Dent. xxiv. 7. *E£dpar« is decidedly better supported. A. B. C. B 1 . F. 
Cod. Sin.] 


EXBGETIOAL AND CRITICAL. 

[In this section the specific duty of excom¬ 
municating an incestuous church member is ex¬ 
panded into the broader one of individual and 
social purification in general. And this is exhi¬ 
bited under a familiar metaphor, and enforced 
by reasons drawn from it. In entering upon it 
Paul starts with alluding to that state of mind 
which presented so strange a contrast to their 
actual condition.] 

* Ver. 6. That in which you boast is not 
good. —In view of the word here rendered, 
‘boasting’ the question arises, whe¬ 

ther it is the act, or the ground of boasting that is 
intended. The latter meaning is certainly the 
one which prevails in the New Testament., even 
2 Cor. ix. 8, [and this is in accordance with the 
passive form of the noun]. Then we should 
render it: ‘that of which you boast;’ and while 
with the other signification ov koMv would mean : 
‘it does not become you,’ etc., it would in the 
other case be rendered: ‘ is not seemly or beau¬ 
tiful,’ implying that it is, rather, hateful. It 
is not, however, the incestuous person that is 
meant [as Hammond and Whitby singularly sug¬ 
gest, supposing him to have been a man of some 
reputation for wisdom and eloquence], bat the 
whole condition of the Church, the complete cor¬ 
ruption of which he proceeds to illustrate by a 
familiar comparison.— Know ye not that a 
little leaven leaveneth the whole lump ? 
—In like manner, he implies, that the whole 
Church was infected by one crime, tolerated in 
the midst of it. The “little leaven ” here refers 
not so much to the person in question, as to the 
vice of fornicafion, which had broken out upon 
him in its worst form. “ It denotes some im- j 
purity of the former state, not yet purged out,— 
a little remnant of which, if allowed, was suffi¬ 
cient to corrupt again the salvation already ob¬ 
tained, and render it ineffective.” Burger. [It 
is not, however, says Alford, the “ danger of cor- 
rupiion hereafter ” by the future spread of the to¬ 
lerated evil, that he here speaks of, but “the 


| character already tainted” by its presence among 
them in this one instance.” But are not the con¬ 
sequences merely anticipated in their certainty, 
and the future and present all included under 
one view? The leaven and its working must 
here be taken together]. The same comparison, 
used to illustrate a corrupting influence, occurs 
in Gal. v. 9, and Matth. xvi. 6, and the parallel 
passages. On the other hand, it appears in 
Matth. xiii. 83, and in the parallel passages, to 
illustrate the penetrating and pervading power 
of Divine grace. 

In consequence of the contagious effects of 
tolerated evil, Paul gives the following exhorta¬ 
tion: — Purge out. —’E KKa&aipeiv sometimes is 
followed by the Accus. of the thing cleansed, and 
sometimes, as here, with that of the thing re¬ 
moved. [Stanley calls it “a strong expression,” 
and remarks that the duty it eqjoins was “carried 
out in later times with such extreme punctili¬ 
ousness, that on the fourteenth day they searched 
with candles into the darkest holes and corners to 
see whether any leaven remained.”]— The old 
leaven. —This, in accordance with what has 
been said, does not indicate the incestuous per¬ 
son, so that the command would only be a repe¬ 
tition of that in ver. 2 and 13, but the moral evil 
which was defiling the Church. This he calls 
‘old,* because it was the remains of their former 
unregenerate state which, like leaven, was still 
at work vitiating their character.— That ye 
may be a fresh lump, vkov $v pap a,— 
wherein there is no leaven, hence a complete 
whole, morally renewed by purification — a 
Church holy and free from sin, evincing its 
early love and zeal. (Starke). (Nioc, fresh differs 
from Kaivdg, which means new, entirely different 
from what it was before). —What follows clearly 
shows that the Apostle had in mind the prac¬ 
tice of the Israelites removing leaven from their 
houses before the Passover began.— As ye are 
unleavened. —Thus he designates the Church 
ideally considered, and as it can become only 
through the power of Divine grace, and shows 
the divinely postulated character of its member- 
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ship; and hence it presents an argument for re¬ 
moving the existing evil, os he enjoins them to 
do. They are to come up to their true ideal. 
[Conybenre and Howson, however, interpret this 
clause literally, as alluding to the condition in 
* which the Jewish portion of the Church were at 
that moment, it being the time of Passover: 
“ Even as ye, at this Paschal season, are without 
the taint of leaven.’* This view Alf. combats at 
length. His strongest argument, and one which 
most be deemed conclusive, is that it is “wholly 
alien from the habit and spirit of the Apostle . “The 
ordinances of the Old Law,** he says, “ are to 
Paul not points , on whose actual observance to 
ground spiritual lessons , but things passed away 
in their literal acceptance, and become spiritual 
ferities in Christ.** Klings view is the one gene¬ 
rally adopted, and in refutation of the one above 
Euggested, he adds further]. It would evidently 
transcend the meaning of the term, h^vpoi to 
make it mean those who eat no leaven, or ob¬ 
serve the festival of unleavened bread, ». e. t the 
Jews, nor would such a meaning be applicable 
to the case of a Church composed mainly of 
heathen converts. But it may be filly used of 
all professing Christians, inasmuch as they are 
themselves supposed to be free from those sinful 
corruptions which prevail without in the world, 
and which are here denoted by the leaven. And 
6nch an interpretation accords with the pre¬ 
vious phrase “afresh lump.** The translation 
of care by: ‘ye ought to be,* instead of 
by: ‘ye are* [as Chrysostom, Theoph., and 
after them Billroth, Platt and Pott, and many 
others suggest], though in itself incorrect, 
would point to the ideal view of Christians ex¬ 
pressed in the word 4 unleavened.’ [But the 
strongest argument for the interpretation given 
above of the clause before us, is in what follows, 
where we see that the Apostle’s mind was moving 
not in the sphere of Jewish carnal ordinances, 
bat among the higher verities which they typi¬ 
fied] —For our Passover also has been 
sacrificed evan Christ.—[Such can only be 
rendering of the words, xai yap rd tt a ox a 
t/tuv erv&r? Xpiord f. The main subject 
U evidently rd <r^a; and the intent of the 
Apostle is to show the propriety of speaking of 
Christians as unleavened, since they, too, had a 
paschal offering, which was Christ. Kling, how¬ 
ever, goes on to raise the question]. Does this 
declaration furnish the ground of what immedi¬ 
ately precedes ? or is it a further argument for 
the whole exhortation ? In the former case, the 
sense would be: ye are free from that corrup¬ 
tion by virtue of that redemption achieved by 
Christ. But such connection would suit, pro¬ 
vided only, that we took the term “ unleavened ** 
in the sense rejected above. [But why so ! Why 
not consider it as justifying the application of 
the term to Christians also, on the ground that 
they likewise had a passover which obliged them 
to be free from t he corruption which the leaven 
symbolized?] We, therefore, refer the clause 
to the whole exhortation, as furnishing an argu¬ 
ment for that. [And such, no doubt, is the 
more extended bearing of it.] As among the 
Israelites from the first day of the feast to the 
■laying of the Paschal lamb, it was the rule to 
pot away all leaven and all unleavened bread 


I from their houses, so likewise were Christians 
under obligation to put awny all former sinful 
practices—the leaven of wickedness—inasmuch 
as their Paschal lamb, even Christ, had been 
slain. And here we have an evidence that the 
ancient Paschal lamb was a type of Christ. And 
to this also Jno. xix. 36, plainly conducts us. 
The point of comparison is, primarily, the re¬ 
deeming power of the blood of the victim. It 
was with this that at the time of their departure 
from Egypt, the lintels and doorposts of the Is¬ 
raelites were sprinkled, and by reason of this 
that those within were preserved from the de¬ 
stroying 8word, while the Egyptians fell under 
its stroke. In like manner under the new dis¬ 
pensation, which fulfils the old, it is said tho 
hearts of believers are sprinkled by the blood 
of Christ (Heb. x. 22; xii. 24; 1 Pet. i. 12), and 
thus saved from destruction. The slaying of the 
Paschal lamb accordingly obtains the character 
of a sacrifice (dveiv) y and indeed of an expiatory, 
covenant kind, forming a distinction between the 
members of the covenant, whose sins are covered 
with its blood, and the others who are left to 
their doom. Worthy of consideration, though 
somewhat problematical, is Liicke’s and Meyer’s 
observation, that this designation of Christ ac¬ 
cords with John’s account of the crucifixion 
which places it on the day of tho slaying of the 
Paschal lamb* (contrary to the account of the 
Synoptists), and can only be explained on this 
ground. But, however this may be, a powerful 
motive is found in this fact for moral purifica¬ 
tion. (comp. 1 Pet. ii. 24).—This is further 
carried out in 

Ver. 8. Let ua therefore keep the feast. 
—The previous command in a milder form— 
that of an exhortation to a social solemnity, for 
which the expression, “ our Passover,” forms a 
fit transition. The whole context alludes to the 
Easter festival; and it is highly probable that 
the Apostle wrote tho Epistle at or near the ap¬ 
proach of Easter (comp. xvi. 8), and, being full 
of the idea, gave to his exhortation a correspond¬ 
ing form. That the Christian festival of Easter, 
commemorating the resurrection of our Lord, had 
already been established, can hardly be affirmed. 
But that Gentile converts united with the Jewish, 
to celebrate the Passover in commemoration of its 
fulfilment through Christ, is too probable to be 
denied. In any case, it is safe to assert with 
Osiander, that it was solemnized in spirit. As 
for the rest, the language is figurative. The 
dury indicated is not the outward, but the in¬ 
ward spiritual observance, namely, the united 
offering of praise to God for His redeeming 
grace, through the maintenance of a Christian 
conversation (comp. Osiander). [Hodge, Alf., 
Stanley, agree in the opinion that there is no 
reference here to the keeping of the Passover 
festival, nor yet to the observance of the Lord*s 
Supper (though Wordsworth regards “ the text 
as specially applicable to a consideration of the 
privileges and duties” connected with this!, bat, 
as Kling, to that “continued Passover least,” 
that “sacred festival” of a consecrated life, 
which should follow upon our union to Christ in 

[* See this disproved, and the whole chronology of our 
Lord's last acts fully discussed In Andrkw’s “Lift of our 
Lord,' 9 pp. 423-460: also Lanos on M*Uh. pp. 466 and468]. 
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His death, even as a feast, professedly of holy 
joy and gladness, protracted through seven days 
always followed upon the observance of the Pas¬ 
sover among the Jews]. 

How the feast was to be kept is explained still 
farther; first, negatively.— not with old lea¬ 
ven, —which he had just told them to purge 
out (ver. 7), and which he goes on further to 
describe in words which are to be understood, 
not as introducing a new thought, but as expla¬ 
natory of the former.—neither with the 
leaven of malice and wickedness. —What, 
in point of fact is one, is here formally distin¬ 
guished ; or we may say with Meyer, that of the 
kind in general one particular is seleoted and 
made prominent. The preposition iv with, in¬ 
dicates that with which the feast was accom¬ 
panied, or in which its character was violated, i 
[The Genitives are those of apposition, ‘the 
feaven which is,* &c. See Winer, { 69, 8, a]. 
K aria denotes the opposite of that love which 
seeks the welfare of another—a desire and effort 
to injure a neighbor (Eph. iv. 81); novrjpia [“is 
a still stronger word” HodobJ, and denotes 
wickedness, villany [“the performance of evil 
with persistency ana delight. Henoe Satan is 
called 6 irmypdc ”— HodobJ. In contrast with 
these we have the true method expressed.— but 
with the unleavened bread of sincerity 
and truth. —E ihutpima is purity—the quality 
of having been proved in the sunlight (riA?) and 
found ( Kp'iverai ) genuine; fOJfteta, the harmony 
of man with himself, and with Divine truth, 
which is made known in the uprightness of con¬ 
duct. To distinguish these terms as indicating, 
the one the substance, the other the manifestation 
of goodness, and thus as expressing the opposite 
to Karia, the substance , and novrjpia, the manifesta¬ 
tion of evil would be too abstract. Bengcl’s 
distinction: “icaic/a is vice , as contrary to virtue, 
and that virtue unalloyed, or insincerity , and 
rrovTfpia , wickedness , as in those who strenuously 
defend and retain Kariav , and is opposed to the 
truth*'—is very uncertain. Wo can better ac¬ 
cept the distinction he makes between eWinplv- 
sia and hl.fjfteia —“the former takes care not to 
admit evil with the good, the latter not to admit 
evil instead of good." For other attempts to 
discriminate between these words, see Starke in 
loco. [Also Tbbnch “Nya. of the New Testa¬ 
ment.” { xi., and W. Wibstbb “ Syntax and Syn . 
of the New Testament” pp. 194, 195]. 

Vxn. 9-13. 1 We here have an episode to the 
proper subject of this paragraph, which is re¬ 
sumed again in ver. 18*. The exhortation given 
above suggests the correction of a misunder¬ 
standing in regard to the meaning of a certain 
passage in a previous letter, which he had written 
to them about holding intercourse with fornica¬ 
tors.— I wrote to you in the Bpistlo —The 
stringency of theological dogmatism, which re¬ 
fuses to admit the loss of any Apostolic writing, 
insists that the reference here is to a previous 
passage in this Epistle, viz., ver. 2 and 6. But 
such reference neither suits the expression “in 
the Epistle," nor yet the contents of the verses 
cited. The allusion must therefore be to some 
earlier letter now lost. [This is the conclusion 
of Calvin, Bcxa, Bengel, de Wette, Meyer, Words¬ 
worth, Alford, Hodge, Barnes, and most other 


modern commentators, and as Words, argues, 
“ is perfectly consistent with the position, ‘that 
no Canonical Book of Holy Scripture has been 
lost.’ ” Stanley, however, ingeniously argues 
for the other view, advocated mainly by the 
Greek Fathers, also by Hammond and Whitby, 
and asks whether there are not indications that 
the whole passage from v. 9 to vi. 8 is, in some 
sense, a distinct note, a postscript not merely 
to v. 6-8, but also to vi. 9-20? This he 
says has been already conjectured by two Eng¬ 
lishmen, J. Edwards and Dr. Thoe. Arnold, and 
he alludes in the way of comparison to a re¬ 
markable passage in Livy. iv. 20, called by Nie¬ 
buhr, the only instance of a note in any ancient 
author. Similar digressions he thinks he finds 
elsewhere, also in Paul's Epistles. To say the 
least, he makes a very plausible case, and his 
arguments, if not convincing, are very interest¬ 
ing].— not to keep company with fornica¬ 
tors. — Sw avaptyveodat, to mingle oneself up with, 
as in 2 Thess. iii. 14; the Inf. after verbs of 
counselling, or commanding. The warning thus 
conveyed they had interpreted to mean, that 
they should hold no intercourse at all with per¬ 
sons of the sort mentioned; and they did this 
perhaps from a secret disinclination to follow 
Paul's instruction, and in their letter had pointed 
out the utter impracticability of the thing. He 
•therefore goes on now to explain himself more 
exactly upon the subject. 

Vie. 10. Not altogether with the forni¬ 
cators of this world.— The ellipsis here is 
certainly to be supplied from the foregoing—*1 
wrote not to mingle with.’ But the question is, 
whether these words are to be inserted after 
‘not,’ so as to separate it from ‘altogether’ 
(jrdvrwf), or whether these two words are to be 
taken together; and then, in the latter case, 
whether the two are to be joined with ‘I wrote,* 
or with the nouns following. In our opinion, 
the separation of ‘not altogether’ (ov wdvrcjf), 
ought, if possible, to be avoided. But if we con¬ 
nect the words unitedly, to ‘I wrote,’ and ren¬ 
der the clause: * I did by no means write to you 
not to associate with the wicked,’ then it has the 
appearance of promoting directly such inter- 
course. [“And this, although perhaps the more 
oommou explanation, does not give so good 
sense." HodobJ. They had better therefore be 
joined with what follows, in the way of limita¬ 
tion: *not entirely and under all circumstances’ 
with the fornicators of this world. By the epi¬ 
thet, ‘ of this world,’ the persons alluded to are 
distinguished from those of the same class found 
in the Church.—Since he is treating, in this para¬ 
graph, of moral purification in general, he adds 
yet other sorts of persons who presented a de¬ 
cided contrast to the Christian character, and 
with whom it was unbecoming in them to associate 
—persons whom he had already spoken of in his 
previous letter.— or with the converts end 
extortioners. —These two classes go together, 
as may be seen by the sal and, which connect 
them—a reading better supported than $, or of 
the Ree. The irXeoviicnK is one who means to 
have more than his neighbors, or, more than 
belongs to him, and who therefore indulges in 
frauds, and overreaching, and oppression. This 
trait is more prominently brought out in the 
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second term, dpna%, which denotes one who mani¬ 
fests his greed of gain in robbery and plun¬ 
der. [Conybeare renders the former of these 
words: 4 lascivious person,* and says that 44 nTJo- 
ve£ia in St. Paul almost invariably means impu- 
rUy .” And Stanley advocates this interpreta¬ 
tion aa being more in accordance with the drift 
of discourse. And there is not a little to justify 
the view taken. Sensuality and rapine most 
frequently go together as branches from the 
same root of covetousness, and stand in close 
connection with idolatry. The same view is 
also maintained by Hammond, who explains the 
irXeoviicrcuc to mean 4 men of inordinate lusts;* 
and in consistency with this, supported by no 
small show of classic authorities, translates 
dpirayef, raoishcrs. But there is no special rea¬ 
son why “the extraordinary sense** should be 
adopted here; and the conjunction 4 and*seem 3 
to affiliate the words in meaning with the other 
to which it is thus connected. See Trench, JV. 
T, Syn. { 24] — or with idolaters.— To those 
who violate the rights of neighbors, he joins 
such as violate the highest right—that of God. 
And in this religious aberration is found the 
source of all moral aberration. [“ This is said 
to be the earliest known instance of the use of 
the word &6<j?jo>?idrpr]s; it is never used in the 
LXX., although eiduiov is constantly employed 
in that version to denote 4 false god*,' ** Hodge]. 
That the prohibition which he had formerly 
given could not have been meant in the broad 
sense supposed by his readers, he now shows 
apagogically by exhibiting the absurdity of the 
thing.— Since, indeed, ye mast then have 
gone out of the world. —The dpa , in that case , 
following upon hr el, since , shows yet more defi¬ 
nitely the consequence which would ensue upon 
the interpretation put on his language. Pro¬ 
perly a protasis is here to be supplied. 4 If it 
were so as you say, why then in that case,* etc, 
[For the force of dpa, see Winer { LIII. a]. 
Kocruof, world, in this last clause, is to be taken 
in its physical, not, as in the first clause, in its 
ethical sense. The world is full of bad people, 
with whom we are compelled to deal, in some 
form, in business or traffic, by the very exigen¬ 
cies of our earthly lot; and if we would avoid 
them altogether, wo can only do it by quitting 
the world altogether. 

Ver. 11. But now I wrote to you.— He 

cannot here be repeating what was in the former 
Epistle, for had the words which follow been 
there, the misunderstanding could not have 
arisen. Nvv 61 lypafa must accordingly 
imply: 4 but now my meaning was,’ vvv being 
taken in its logical sense, as referring back to 
the previous statement (comp. xv. 20; xii. 18; 
xix. 6). In like manner Kkya and iXeyov often 
stand for: 4 this is what I mean, or meant, by 
what I say, or said.’ So i. 12 and elsewhere. 
This interpretation is better suited to the con¬ 
text. We have here the positive explanation of 
a former declaration, following upon the nega¬ 
tive one in ver. 10,—and not a new declaration 
made ‘now* (m), differing from that made “in 
the Epistle,” ver. 10; in which case the aorist 
lypatffa: / wrote, must be taken after the old 
epistolary style as referring to what was eaid in 
process of writing (see Meyer in loco), [“Thus 


by the right rendering, we esoape the awkward 
inference deducible from the ordinary interpre¬ 
tation, that the Apostle had previously given a 
command and now retracted it.” Alf.].— not 
to keep company, if any one called a 
brother be a fornicator. —The participle 
bvopa^6pevoc f called, forms an antithesis to p, 
is, as contrasting profession with reality. To con¬ 
nect the participle with the following noun [ns 
Augustine, Ambrose, Estius, and others], so as to 
read: 4 be a reputed, or notorious fornicator,* 
would be alike opposed to the drift of the passage, 
and to the usage of language. 'Ovopdfrotiai con 
mean only: to be called, or, to be honorably men¬ 
tioned, Besides in this oase the text would have 
been: dStfufa rif,— or a covetous, or an idol¬ 
ater. —The term idolater, as applied to one called 
a brother, must denote, [not an open worshipper 
of idols, for such a person would hardly have 
been found among the brethren], but one who 
ate of the heathen sacrifices, and participated in 
the heathenish customs connected therewith—a 
practice alluded to in x. 14. Then enlarging his 
catalogue beyond that of ver. 10, he adds,— or a 
railer, or a drunkard,— pk dvoof, a term 
which in old Greek was used of women only,— or 
an extortioner; with such a one neither 
to eat. —This does not refer to communion at 
love-feasts, or at the Lord’s Supper; but to as¬ 
sociation at ordinary meals, a practice which 
would indicate intimate companionship. The 
characters described, they were not to entertain 
aa guests, nor visit as hosts, nor unite with them 
at a party in the house of a common acquain¬ 
tance; but they were to cut them off from their 
society and *ive it to be understood that they 
would have nothing in common with them. 
44 Here we learn what sins justify excommunica¬ 
tion. We must also suppose that among the 
converts at Corinth, here and there, a reaction 
towards their former state had already taken 
place.” Nkandbr. 

Vers. 12, 18. A farther reason why he could 
have designed his exhortation only in a limited 
sense. The contrary would have been an as¬ 
sumption of authority over those not Christians, 
an application of discipline to them which was 
not allowed him.— For what have I to do, 
—t i ydp fioi ,—The expression is pure Greek. 
It means, 4 what concern is it of mine? It does 
not belong to my office.’— to judge alao those 
without. —01 was a designation applied 

by the Jews to the heathen, and by Christians to 
unbelievers. The latter are without, because 
they are outside the pale of God’s Church—not 
to be found among His people. In like manner 
Col. iv. 6, 1 These, iv. 12. His refusal to judge 
such he sustains by a reference to their own pro¬ 
cedure.— do not ye judge them that are 
within?— The roue law, holding the empha- 
tio place, forms the antithesis to roof ££<•>, and 
vpeic to poi • Then the argument is: ‘since 
you yourselves confine your jurisdiction to those 
within the Church, you had no reason to ascribe 
to me advice which went beyond this limit.* It 
would be clearly wrong to separate, as some 
[Theoph. Hammond, Michaelis, Rosenmuller] do, 
ovx'i from what follows, and then take the verb 
in the Imper. q. d., ‘No, judge ye,* etc. It would 
then have read, ovdb, nothing , as the reply to the 
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previous question; and MAd, but, would have ap¬ 
peared after it. In saying ‘ye/ Paul does not 
mean to exclude himself. This would be con¬ 
trary to what he had just enjoined in vv. 3-5.— 
—But those without God will judge, or 
judgeth. —This clause is best taken by itself, 
affirmatively, and not as continuing the previous 
question: ‘The right to judge unbelievers be¬ 
longs solely to God, not to you or me.* Whether 
the verb here is to be taken in the present or fu¬ 
ture is doubtful, for the accentuation is uncertain 
—whether ipivei or Kpivel. If the latter—the 
future, the reference is to the last judgment. 
But this is not what Paul has exclusively in 
mind. Taken in the present, it corresponds best 
with the previous clauses. [“ These remarks 
about judging form a transition point to the sub¬ 
ject of the next chapter. But having now fur¬ 
nished his explanation of the prohibition for¬ 
merly given, and with this subject of the forni¬ 
cator among them, he gives, before passing on, 
a plain command in terms for the excommunica¬ 
tion (but no more) of the offender. And this he 
does in the very words of Deut. xxiv. 7, from 
which the reading ical kgapelre has come.” Alf. 
and this he does without any connecting word, the 
abruptness being characteristic].— Put away 
the wicked one from among your own 
selves. —In this he but resumes the chief topic 
of this section, which had not been altogether 
abandoned. Even during the seeming digres¬ 
sion, Paul clinches it. There is no sign of that 
momentary passionate outburst which Riickert 
detects. The reference in tov n ovrjpdvi that 
wicked one, is to fornicator, not to the devil, 
as Calvin supposes, whose power was to be 
averted by the removal of what was evil and im¬ 
pure. Such a reference is disproved by the plain 
citation here from Deuteronomy.* ’E£ vjiiiv 
avrdv is emphatic; ‘ from out of the midBt of 
yourselves.’ 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

[1. Christ the antitype of the Paschal Lamb. 
Thus the Old Testament pours light upon the 
New, and reveals to us the meaning of Christ’s 
mission. As the Paschal Lamb saved the Israel¬ 
ites from destruction through the sprinkling of 
its blood upon their habitations, so Christ saves 
Hi9 people, not by instruction, not by example, 
not by the converting grace of His Spirit, though 
these means are included in His work—but pri¬ 
marily, by giving His blood for their ransom. 
Hp is our Redeemer in virtue of His having made 
Himself a sacrifice for us. This truth is involved 
in the very word employed to designate the na¬ 
ture of His death, krirdrt —a word appropriated 
to denote the slaying of victims at an altar. 
And should it be objected that the Paschal Lamb 
was not, properly speaking, a sacrifice, it not 
having been offered at an altar, nor through a 
priest, nor in a consecrated place, thus answer- 


[* And yet Calvin's interpretation is more in accordance 
with the enlarged course of thought pursued in the latter 
part of the chapter, and carries with it greater force. It 
also explains the abruptness with which the injunction is 
introduced. The grand Annie of the whole matter is: * Put 
the wicked one away from the midst of you—the wicked 
one and all that belongs to him.' This seems more natural 
than to suppose a recurrence to a matter already settled]. 


ing to the requisitions of a sacrifice, it is enough 
to reply that it is so called in Scripture in va¬ 
rious plaoes lEx. xii. 27; xxiii. 18; xxxiv. 25; 
Deut. xvi. 2, 4, 6, 6), and had all the effect of an 
expiatory offering. Indeed, it seems to have 
been the root out of which the whole sacrificial 
system grew. And as its offering was the very 
condition on which the Israelites escaped the 
doom of Egypt which set them free, and as its 
observance was the condition of continued mem¬ 
bership in the ransomed nation, so is the death 
of Christ the ground of the sinner’s exemption 
from the condemnation and curse resting upon 
the world, and the continued commemoration of 
that death is a duty imposed on all that would 
be numbered among His saints]. 

[2. Both the sanctification of the individual be¬ 
liever, and the purification of the Church as a body , 
necessarily foClow from the fact of our redemption 
through the sacrifice of Christ. As the Israelites 
were redeemed to be a “kingdom of priests and 
a holy nation” (Ex. xxx. 6), so is the Church 
redeemed to be “ a royal priesthood and a holy 
nation” (1 Pet. ii. 9). And this purpose is 
realized under the inspiring motive of grateful 
joy for the deliverance vouchsafed. Hence the 
whole of every truly Christian life becomes a 
holy festival, an offering of praise to God for the 
glorious works He bath done for us through 
Christ. His redemption was nothing less than 
the achievement of a Divine love that conde¬ 
scended to take upon itself the doom of the sin¬ 
ner, and expiate his guilt by the sacrifice of a 
life assumed in his nature. Now where this 
fact is known and felt, there the sin thus atoned 
for can no longer be tolerated in its selfishness 
and lovelessness. He who truly believes that 
Christ died for him in love, himself becomes 
“dead unto sin” (Rom. vi. 11). In him the 
body of sin with all its affections and lusts is 
nailed upon the cross of his Lord, and the life 
he henceforth leads, is maintained in fellowship 
with that Saviour who loved him and gave Him¬ 
self for him. Thus it is that malice and wicked¬ 
ness are purged away, and instead thereof we 
see a life of simplicity and truth manifesting it¬ 
self in word and deed; and this, not under the 
constraints of legal obligation and fear, but under 
the actuating power of devout gratitude and 
joyful devotion. Such is the ideal of a Christian 
life. And so far as this ideal is realized, both 
the Church as a whole, and every individual in 
the Church becomes a temple of God where He 
is perpetually worshipped and where a true 
and lasting festival goes on]. 

8. It follows from the above that wherever the 
Christian life is in full and vigorous exercise, 
there the Church will, as far as possible, main¬ 
tain a discipline , which shall separate between 
the holy and the profane, and preserve its own 
consistency and integrity; there Christians will 
withhold the title of ‘ brother * from every pro¬ 
fessor that walketh disorderly, and will take 
heed how they countenance by their friendly 


[♦ Sue Archb. Magee's conclusive argument on this subject 
iu bis ‘-Atonement and SicriAce,” Note xxxr. Kurtz 5am- 
ficial Worship , $ 180, and articles ou “itoiever” In Kitto 
Bib. Enc.v^ and Smith's Bible Diet. Also Bahr Symbdik, 
Vol. II.. p. 027 ff., Langr L\fe of Christ, Edinburgh. Tran., 
IV., p. 149, and Lamoi Matth. xxvi. 1-5]. 
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society those who openly dishonor the name 
after which they are called; there the vices 
which stain the Christian charaoter will be re¬ 
garded with greater abhorrence and pat under 
severer censure than those which are openly 
practised by the world. And this discipline will 
be the natural operation of that holy love which 
the death of Christ enkindles, manifesting itself 
both in the ordinary intercourse of life, and 
through official acts. Without this vital power, 
Church discipline, however exercised, may indeed 
succeed in maintaining a creditable external or¬ 
der, and in carrying on a creditable conflict 
with public immoralities, but it never can ac¬ 
complish an inward renovation, or bring to pass 
deep and lasting results. 

HOMTLETIGAL AND PRACTICAL. 

[1. The Church of God, as a body redeemed 
from condemnation by the death of Christ, is 
thereby put under obligations to purge itself 
from all sin and immoralities, and to preserve a 
saintly character and appearance. The inflation 
of vanity is one evidence of the working of the 
leaven of wickedness, and should excite suspi¬ 
cion of its presence ver. 6.—No immoralities 
should be tolerated under the pretext that they 
are small, because—1, the toleration of them in¬ 
dicates a general laxity of principle; and 2, en¬ 
dangers the purity of the whole body by a vicious 
infection ver. 6; and 8, is contrary to the ideal 
character of the Church ver. 7. The sins of 
our former state are especially to be guarded 
against, and the remains of them to be searched 
for and cast out. They both desecrate the purity 
and mar the joy of what should be the Chris¬ 
tian's life-long feast ver. 7.— The Church, 
though separate from the world, is yet to exist 
in the world; and one of the problems it must 
solve is so to mingle with the ungodly and pro¬ 
fane as not to compromise its character or coun¬ 
tenance iniquity, and yet so as to maintain peace 
with all men and win the worst to Christ. The 
principles which should regulate its intercourse 
with the world are thus given by Barnes: ‘ a. The 
Church is not to be compared to the world in any 
of its peculiar and distinguishing features; b. It 
must treat all men justly and righteously; c. Its 
members must discharge all obligations and du¬ 
ties belonging to the social relations; d. They 
musl do good to all men; e. They must so asso¬ 
ciate with sinners as to be able to work for their 
salvation’ (vv. 9, 10).—Those that are justly 
liable to church censure, and must be excommu¬ 
nicated, are the openly immoral and profane. 
But while these characters in the Church are to 
be judged by the Church, the world without is to 
be left to the judgment of God. And this 
judgment is to be exercised in the Church in or¬ 
der that those who are judged by it may, if pos¬ 
sible, escape the condemnation awaiting the 
world (ver. 12).] 

Starks: —If evil be allowed free course, the 
result will be a settled wantonness of charaoter, 
leading the person to commit iniquity without 
reserve—yea, even with pleasure and determina¬ 
tion; and then to ignore guilt, or so to varnish 
it over that the villain beneath shall not be sus¬ 
pected under the fair outside. Sin has its lurk¬ 


ing holes, and must be hunted out through them 
all. Alas, for the few genuine Easter days which 
Christians epjoy, ver. 8.—Of what profit is it te 
leave the world and skulk away in the mountains 
and clefts of the wilderness? The old Adam 
will skulk with thee even there. Drive him out, 
and then will thy heart itself be a blessed soli¬ 
tude, where Christ will come and converse with 
thee. So associate with open sinners as to teach, 
not learn—warn, not confirm-—help to life, not 
hasten to death (ver. 9-10).—Look out for home; 
God will take care of things abroad.—In a order 
to effective Church discipline, the majority of 
the Church must themselves be sound ver. 18. 

Bkrlbn. Bibbl:—I f thy wrong is made public 
and judged, count it not as an injury; for a 
genuine purification requires that we do not 
withdraw our iniquity from condemnation and 
destruction. Now that Christ has died lor our 
justification, and sent us His Spirit for our sanc¬ 
tification, this personal purification may be 
justly required. We ought to do it, because now 
we can do it—not, however, in our own strength, 
but in that of our risen Saviour (ver. 7).—The 
true Passover festival of Christians is followed 
by a constant succession of Sabbaths, wherein 
they daily rise with Christ to newness of life. 
He who has learned this, keeps Easter all the 
time. Christ’s life is his life; and this life is 
peace and joy in the Holy Ghost. His festival 
will terminate only when Christ ceases to be 
ver. 8.—If we must be surrounded by the 
world, let us take care to abide with ourselves 
through a constant inward intercourse with God. 
In such a cose the world will not harm us. 

Heubnbr:—T he Pericope on Easter. To the 
worthy celebration of Easter there belongs—1, 
repentance vv. 6, 7; 2, faith and joy, because 
of redemption ver. 7; 8, new resolves for 
greater sanctification (ver. 8).—The life of a 
Christian is a continuous Easter—1, in ceaseless 
repentance and sorrow for man’s fall; 2, in con¬ 
stant looking to Christ, the risen, reigning Lord. 
—Easter as the festival of a spiritual resurrec¬ 
tion—1. Its necessity as a memorial of the Apos- 
tacy, since from one sin the whole race has been 
corrupted w. 6, 7. 2. It shows the possibility 

of redemption. Only One, Christ, can raise us 
from our fall ver. 7. 8. It is a general demand 

to walk in newness of life, in order to become fit 
for eternal life through sanctification (ver. 8). 
Heubner. 

F. W. Bksser:—W e, too, have a Paschal 
Lamb. It was a gift from God. What has God 
from us in return? We have the true Paschal 


Lamb. God requires of us the true Easter-cake. 
What vile ingratitude, if we are disobedient! 
(ver. 7). Daily would we celebrate Easter in 
spirit, provided we daily acknowledge, enjoy 
and praise our Paschal L»mb, * who was slain for 
us once for all * (Heb. x. 10). “ The time of the 

N. T. is a perpetual festal period,” says Au¬ 
gustine. God’s word exhorts you to purge out 
the old leaven, and if you refuse, you make your 
natural sourness altogether sourer through the 
vinegar and the gall of your opposition; weak¬ 
ness turns to stiff-neckedness and malice, and 
indolence, to spite and wickedness. But if, on 
the contrary, our old leaven is sweetened—if we 


fcdmit the purifying influence of the Spirit, then 
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instead of wicked resistance we show honest re¬ 
pentance; instead of cherishing malice, we accept 
the truth in love. In the unleavened bread of 
sincerity and truth we celebrate our Easter by 
allowing ourselves to be reproved by the light 
(Eph. v. 13), and by giving honor to the truth. 

[F. W. Robebtbon: —*Ve are unleavened.’ 
Here is the true conception of the Church: rege¬ 
nerated humanity—new life without the leaven of 
old evil. The Church visible and invisible, how¬ 
ever, to be distinguished; the former composed 
of the men who in this age or that profess Christ, 
the latter such as every Church is only poten¬ 
tially and conceivably, according to its idea. For 
want of keeping these distinct, two grand errors 
arise: 1. Undue severity towards the lapsed. 2. 
Wrong purism in the matter of association with 
the world, its people, its business, its amuse¬ 
ments. Under, 1. The attempt to make the 
Church entirely pure must ever fail. Only as a 
Church visible she must separate from her all 
visible evil; she must sever from herself all such 
foreign elements as bear uumistakable marks of 
their alien birth. Her purity must be visible 
purity, not ideal; representative, not perfect. 
Under, 2. We are not to go out of the world, but 
only to take care, in associating with sinners, not 


to recognize them as brothere, or as fulfilling in 
any degree the Christian idea]. 

[J. Edwards :—Ver. 11. The Nature and End 
of Excommunication, I. The nature of excommu¬ 
nication: 1. Wherein it consists: a. It is pri¬ 
vative of the charity of the Church, of brotherly 
society with its members, of its fellowship, and 
of its internal privileges; b. Positively it is a de¬ 
liverance unto the calamities to which those are 
subject who belong to the visible kingdom of the 
devil, and into the special power of Satan, who 
may be employed by God for the infliction of 
such chastisement as their apostacy deserves. 2. 
By whom inflicted: a. Primarily, by Christ; b. 
Ministerially, by the Church. II. The proper 
subjects for excommunication. 1. Those visibly 
wicked by gross sin. 2. The obdurately impeni¬ 
tent. III. The ends of excommunication. 1. 
That the Church may be kept pure, and its ordi¬ 
nances undeflled. 2. That others may be deterred 
from wickedness. 3. That the guilty parties 
may be reclaimed. IV. Motives to the duty. 1. 
The honor of Jesus, and of Hi8 religion, and His 
Church. 2. Our own good. 8. The good of 
those who are without. 4. Benevolence towards 
offending brethren. 6. The absolute authority of 
Christ.] 


XI.—A LACK OF PROPER CHURCH SPIRIT IN THE MANAGEMENT OF THE CIVIL 
RELATIONS OF THE CHURCH-MEMBERS AMONG THEMSELVES. LITIGATION 
BEFORE HEATHEN TRIBUNALS. 

Chapteh VI. 1-11. 

Dare any of you, having a matter against another, go to the law before the unjust, 

2 and not before the saints? Do [Or 1 dol ye not know that the Baints shall judge the 
world? and if the world shall be judged by you, are ye unworthy to judge the 

3 smallest matters? Enow ye not that we shall judge angels? how much more [to say 

4 nothing of] things that pertain to this life? If then ye have judgments of things 

5 pertaining to this life, set them to judge who are least esteemed in the church. I 
speak* to your shame. Ib 8 it so, that there is not a wise man among you ? no, not 

6 one 4 that shall be able to judge between his brethren ? But brother goeth to law with 

7 brother, and that before the unbelievers. Now therefore there is utterly a fault 
among you, [a loss to you 8 ] because ye go to law one with another. Why do ye not 

8 rather take wrong ? Why do ye not rather suffer yourselves to be defrauded ? Nay, 

9 [On the contrary, dlla] ye do wrong, and defraud, and that 8 your brethren. [Or iy] 
Know ye not that the unrighteous shall not inherit the kingdom of Ood V Be not 
deceived: neither fornicators, nor idolaters, nor adulterers, nor effeminate, nor 

10 abusers of themselves with mankind. Nor thieves, nor covetous, 8 nor [not, oo 8 ] 

11 drunkards, nor revilers, nor extortioners, shall 10 inherit the kingdom of God. And 
such were some of you: but ye are washed, but ye are sanctified, but ye are justified 
in the name of the Lord Jesus, 11 and by the Spirit of our God. 


1 Ver. 2.—The omission of q in the Rec. is feebly sustained. [A. B. C. D. F. Cod. 8in. and several versions insert it.] 
t Ver. 6.—Lachmann reads AaAu instead of after B. 

* Ver. &.*—'Em [according to B. C. L. Cod. gln.J. The Bee. has eortv which is less authorized [betng found only in D 
F. though more commonly substituted]. 
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4 Ter. fiw—OvM «tt probably gaaaino. [It Is found In IM L. Syr. Vulg. and maintained by Wordsworth. The omission 
of it [in B. C. God. Sin.] is to be attributed to oversight, the transcriber passing directly from cro^xk to os. The ovfoty or 
evtt c!« before voAtfc are critical attempts to restore the text] [The former la found in B. 0. L. Cod. Sin. and the latter 
In F.] 

4 Ver. 7.—The Reo. has dr Splr. The ir was probably inserted to aooord with the meaning: fault, given to ^rn^ui 
[A. B. 0. D. L. God. Sin. ail omit it and it is rejected by Meyer, Alf., Words. Stanley, however, retains lt.J 

4 Ver. 8.—The ltec. has ravra, which is not by any means so well authorised as tovto [which is found in A. B. 0. D. 
God. Sin.] It was changed for the plural probably to conform to the two verbs preceding. 

7 Ver. 8.—The Rec.hu the more common order fUaxXeiav before feed, as in ver. 10. [The reverse order is found in 
A. B. a D. Ood. Sin.] 

* Ver. 10.—(The order of these two is reversed in D. L, a large number of the cursive MSS. Mid in the Greek fathers. 
eAsor6rrat ovrt KAwrat], 

4 Vor. 10.—The Rec. with Lech, has ovrt [according to B. D.* L. But ev Is found in A. G. Cod. Sin.] But the authori¬ 
ties for ovrt have the same also before the following words. A. C. Cod. Sin. and the beet critical edition, however, read ov 
there likewise.] 

10 Ver. 10.—The Reo. has ov before cAipor. which was, perhaps, inserted in accordance with the same in ver. 0. 

u Ver. UL—The variations of friwr alter svp. and of xptorov alter Tymw are undoubtedly insertions. 


MXEGETICAL AND O&ITICAL. 

[“The connection of this paragraph with the 
preceding, seems to be, ‘As we have nothing to 
do with judging the heathen, so we ought not to 
go to law before them, or suffer them to judge 
us.’ This question was not new. It was held 
unlawful among the Jews for any Jew to bring 
a lawsuit against his oonntrymen before a Gen¬ 
tile judge, on the ground that in Ex. xxi. 1, it 
is commanded: ‘These are the judgments which 
thou shalt set before*—not the Gentiles, but 
‘them—the Jews.* ‘If any one brings the 
judgments of Israel before the Gentiles, he pro¬ 
fanes the name of God, and honors the name of 
an idol. They who so do give occasion to the 
strangers to say, ‘ See how harmonious they are 
who worship one God.’ This right of settling 
their own disputes, was conceded to them by the 
Homans; and hence the speech of Gallio to the 
Jews who attacked St. Paul. In the first begin¬ 
ning of Christianity, the same rule would be 
naturally held to apply. The existence of sepa¬ 
rate courts for the disputes of Christians among 
themselves, is implied [?] in this passage. The 
Apostolic Constitutions (II. 4, 6, 4(5, 47) and the 
Clementines, in language evidently founded upon 
this text, imply the existence of such courts at 
the time when those works were compiled, i. e., 
apparently about A. D. 150. When one of the 
parties was a heathen, then it was thought law¬ 
ful to prosecute before a heathen tribunal. 

Under these circumstances, it was natural that 
the same controversy, which in a mixed society 
of Jewish and Gentile Christians ran through so 
many other departments of human life, should be 
felt here also; and that the Gentile Christians 
should still wish to carry on their litigations in 
the sams courts to which they had been previously 
accustomed, and to indulge the same litigious 
spirit which ha 1 characterized the Greek nation 
from the time of Aristophanes downward. But 
in whatever way this tendency originated, the 
Apostle [here] treAts it altogether irrespectively 
of any Jewish or Gentile custom, and condemns 
it solely on the ground of the low views which it 
implied of the greatness of a Christian’s privi¬ 
leges, and the closeness of the bond of Christian 
brotherhood.” Starlit.] 

Tans. 1. Here also, as in chap, v., there is in¬ 
dicated a lack of true Christian spirit in the 
failure to maintain the honor of the Church. In 
the former oase it arose from a want of moral 
earnestness, here from an earthly temper, and 
from stubbornness of opinion. The tone of ad¬ 


dress is sharp.— Dare any of you. —This is 
not ironical, as Schrader imagmes; but it is the 
direct outburst of indignation at the unworthy 
conduob manifested [and also at the risk run]. 
“The injured majesty of Christians,” says Ben- 
gel, “ is here noted by a grand word.” ToA/qrv, 
smtinere , to have the heart to do that from which 
a just sense of the Christian dignity should have 
restrained them. Here the culpable party must 
be regarded, as consisting mainly of Gentile con¬ 
verts, since it was already a custom among the 
Jews to choose their own umpires— having a 
matter. —II pay pa lx etv * phrase denoting civil 
suits, especially in matters of money and pos¬ 
sessions.— against another —of course, a fel¬ 
low church-member— go to law, — *piveo&cu, to 
separate oneself, to part from, then to contend, to 
strive, also to debate , and that before a tribunal. 
“This love of litigation—a remnant of the old 
leaven which abounded among the traffickers of 
Corinth—must have derived abundant nourish¬ 
ment from the divisions existing in the Church.” 
Bbsser. — before —hr l, as in Acts xxiii. 30— 
the unjust — rov adiicov. These are the 
heathen. So in Matth. xxvi. 46, they are called 
dpapruXoi, sinners; while the Israelites, on the 
contrary, are termed dixaiot, just; Wisd. xviii. 
20; xvi. 17; xi. 15. The designation ‘unjust’ 
is employed to bring out more prominently the 
absurdity [and the peril] of seeking for justice in 
such a quarter. It exhibits those to whom it is 
applied as devoid of that true righteousness 
which is found alone in God’s kingdom, as with¬ 
holding from God His due, and therefore as un¬ 
qualified to administer justice among His people. 
On dytuv (=oi loo chap. v. 12) comp. i. 2.— 
[“Paul does not here condemn those who 
from necessity have a cause before unbelieving 
judges, as when a person is summoned to oourt; 
but those who of their own accord bring their 
brethren into this situation, and harass them, as 
it were, through means of unbelievers, while it 
is in their power to employ another remedy.” 
Calvin. “And besides the scandal of such a 
proceeding, as exposing their internal differences 
to the eyes of the heathen, there were certain 
formularies to be gone through in the heathen 
Law Courts, such as adjuration by heathen 
Deities, which would involve them in idolatrous 
practices.” Words.] 

Vir. 2. He here goes on to show still further 
what an entire disregard of the true dignity of 
the Christian state was evinced in their conduct. 
—Or do ye not know. —The ‘ or ’ presents 
an alternative, suggesting some other oause for 
their conduct, etz., that of ignorance; and the 
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interrogative form used intimates that it was a 
culpable ignorance of an indubitable and plain 
truth. [“Thisquestion,” says Words., “ occurs 
no less than ten times in this Epistle, and only 
twice in ail the rest It was a very fit mode of 
remonstrance with those who vaunted themselves 
most on their knowledge.”]— that the saints 
shall judge the world? —“This is the only 
clear, direct enunciation we have of the truth 
here expressed, though it is in perfect harmony 
with conclusions elsewhere furnished.” Burgbr. 
The words imply more than an indirect partici¬ 
pation in the judgment of the world, such as is 
brought to view in Matth. xii. 41, where it is 
said: “The men of Nineveh shall rise up in 
judgment against this generation,” etc ., t nz. y that 
in contrast with the conduct, or faith exhibited 
by them, the guilt of the world will be set forth 
in clearer light, [so Chrys. and most of the 
Greek fathers, Erasmus, Words.]. Nor is it 
meant that the saints will simply unite in assent¬ 
ing to the sentence pronounced by Christ as as¬ 
sessors on his judgment seat [Barnes, et a/.]; 
nor that they in some general way will be glori¬ 
fied with Him, [Schleus., Heyden., Barnes.]. Still 
less do they refer to any future judicial func¬ 
tions, which saints are to possess in this world 
as its princes and rulers, [Lightfoot, Whitby]; 
nor to any peculiar ability to estimate the value 
of the world’s opinions and doings, [Mosh. Ro¬ 
sen.] (ii. 15, comp. ver. 8). And least of all are 
they to be interpreters of the church as the per¬ 
petual judge of the world, in so far as it carries 
the light which ever separates the darkness of 
the world from itself. (Cath.). But they refer to 
that reigning with Christ which is elsewhere pro¬ 
mised to the faithful, (Rom. viii. 17; 2 Tim. ii. 
12), and serve to define more exactly the import of 
the expression: ‘ glorified with Him. 1 What was 
said especially of the Apostles, that they should 
“sit on twelve thrones judging the twelve tribes 
of Israel ” (Matth. xix. 28), is here extended, in 
general, to all the true followers of Christ—His 
royal people, in relation to that portion of the 
race which shall persist in its opposition to the 
Gospel, viz., the world. In Bhort, Paul here as¬ 
serts the active participation by the saints in the 
judicial work of Christ, such as is ascribed to 
them in Ban. vii. 22: “ Until the ancient of 
days came, and judgment was given to the saints 
of the Most High; and the time came that the 
saints possessed the kingdom.” [The same pre¬ 
diction reappears again in the Apocryphal Book , 
Wisdom III. 8: “They (the righteous) shall 
judge the nations, and have dominion over the 
people, and their Lord shall reign forever”]; 
also Rev. ii. 26, 27; xx. 4-6. That this is the 
element in their glory which the Apostle alludes 
to, the context clearly shows. [Such is the in¬ 
terpretation also of Calvin, Besa, Alf., Stanley, 
and others. And it is plainly the only tenable 
one. The others are either too far fetched, or 
imply a more general acquaintance with the 
New Testament, in its present form, than could 
have been possible for the Corinthians; and we 
canuot suppose that the Apostle would be likely 
to consider their ignorance of the matters sug¬ 
gested a fit ground for rebuke. But the pro¬ 
phecy of Daniel was in their hands; and the an¬ 
ticipations of the final triumph and glory of the 


righteous during the reign of the Messiah, were 
current among believers; and the ignoring or 
over-looking of these matters might well have 
been reproved. In fact the final and complete 
supremacy of Christ’s kingdom was already as¬ 
sured in the very character off its head, and the 
former could not be disavowed without offence 
done to the latter. As to the character of the 
functions which the saints were to fulfil, opin¬ 
ions will vary according to the views adopted in 
respect to the nature of the millennial glory, and 
of the relation which the church will sustain to 
the world at that time. But whatever these func¬ 
tions may be, the language which describes them 
plainly implies the exercise of an active supre¬ 
macy in the affairs of the world. That which 
saints are expected to do then, must, in some 
way, be analogous to the duties which the Apos¬ 
tle urges upon the church-members to discharge 
for themselves in the present age. For this rea¬ 
son the view of Hodge and Barnes and others, 
who suppose a reference in the text “ to the fu¬ 
ture and final judgment ” (with a somewhat un¬ 
certain allusion to Ban. vii. 22, as though the 
event pointed to here were the same as the other), 
must be set aside. On that occasion the saints 
appear only as the retinue of the Judge, and are 
nowhere represented as taking an adive part in 
the trial. The idea of Barnes that the saints 
are to judge the world by simply * encompassing 
the throne,’ and ‘ assenting to Christ’s judg¬ 
ment,’ and occupying “a post of honor as if 
they were associated with him in judgment,” 
hardly suits the style of the Apostle’s reasoning]. 
The natural conclusion from all this, viz. t that 
persons destined to so lofty an office, ought also 
to be deemed worthy of passing judgment on the 
trifling matters of this life, is put in the form of 
a question, expressive of astonishment. This, 
as is often the case, is introduced with an 4 and.’ 
The question, however, is not thereby made de¬ 
pendent on the previous one, ‘Know ye not?* 
but it stands by itself.—And if among yoa 
the world is to be judged.—The judges are 
here conoeived of as constituting one vast assem¬ 
bly, in the midst of which the adjudication pro¬ 
ceeds. The iv hpiv is not precisely equiva¬ 
lent to: * through you,’ as in Acts xvii. 31; nor 
to: irf vpuv, by you , though the sense is about 
the same; nor: ‘in you,* i. e., by your exam¬ 
ple ; but properly: in the midst of you % and so ; 
before you: (coram). [Winer J XL. VIII., etc. 
“Hence,” says Mbybr, “it is evident that the 
saints themselves are to be the judges sitting in 
judgment. And iv is employed in view of the 
following Kptnjplov, since the Christians judging 
therein, are conceived of as one judicial con¬ 
course, for the sake of representing the idea 
more vividly ”]. The el, if in ei k pi ver at , 
as the context shows, is not meant to exhibit the 
judgment as at all problematical, but only states 
it as indubitably presupposed in what follows. 
The notion of futurity here retires into the back¬ 
ground. — Are ye unworthy of the smallest 
judgments ?—K ptrijpia is a word used to denote 
both places or courts of trials, and also the trials 
themselves which are there held. Here it means 
the latter, and the whole clause is to be taken in 
an active sense, q. d., are ye unworthy of hold¬ 
ing trial in the smallest matters? [Many, like 
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tie Wette, Olsh., Hodge, Words., understand by i 
KfHTfoia, the matters in trial, as better suited to 
the context, Ter. 4, 7, but Meyer Bays that this 
is contrary to all usage]. The adjective here 
(tiaxto tuv) refers to the matters brought to 
trial, and which are here designated as of the 
most trifling sort, having to do simply with the 
earthly ‘mine and thine,’ Luke xvi. 10. 

Yxr. 8. Know ye not that we shall 
judge angels? to say nothing of things 
that pertain to this life? —[A still wider 
contrast.] But are there here two questions, or 
only one ? or are we to take the second clause 
as a corollary? Since pfrnye in the first instance 
means, not at all (Passow III. p. 230. [Bob. Gr. 
Lez.]L and then: yet much lees, it would seem 
to indicate that there is also a second question 
here. The sense then would be: ‘Our judicial 
power, as ye ought to know, extends even be¬ 
yond, even unto celestial beings; should it not 
then be now first applied to terrestrial matters ’? 
i. e., how much more now ought it to be applied 
to these ?—In respect to the fact first alluded to, 
‘the judging of angels’, we must at the outset 
put aside every explanation, which makes the 
phrase expressive of something inferior to the 
work of judging the world, instead of something 
which is an advance upon it—whether this be 
done by taking ‘ angels ’ to mean church officers, 
or priests, or teachers distinguished for devilish 
cunning; and by supposing the judgment spoken 
of to be of a spiritual kind, as relating to the 
errors of these parties, or to be even a mere 
ability to judge, (Gal. i. 8). The only point in 
doubt is, whether angels in general are referred 
to, or merely good angels, or merely bad ones. 
Bbsskb says: ‘both classes; to the damnation 
of the bad, but on the good, to pronounce a judg¬ 
ment of blessing, since they will be united with 
us under one Head in Christ’. fEph. i. 10). 
Since, however, the idea that gooa angels are 
meant, finds support only in that relation which 
they sustain to believers, hinted at in Heb. i. 14, 
and in the hypothetical expression found in Gal. 
i 8, and inasmuch as good angels are repre¬ 
sented as tarnishing a part of Christ’s retinue in 
judgment, and as acting the part of organs and 
witnesses of His judicial work, (Matt. xiii. 89, 
xvi. 27, xxiv. 81, xxv. 81, 2 Thess. i. 7, Rev. xx. 
1 ff.), we are constrained to adopt the explana¬ 
tion, which supposes evil angels to be referred 
to, as the only correct one. [So Chrys. and 
most of the Greek fathers, and Calvin and Beza, 
and Bengel, Poole, and most of commentators. 
Whitby, with the same reference understands 
the judgment to denote that expulsion of the 
devils from their dominion over the world by the 
power of the Gospel, of which our Saviour speaks 
in John xii. 81, and xvi. 11. On the contrary, 
Meyer, Alf. and Hodge, following the usage of 
the N. T., where the word ayye\oi, without any 
qualifying epithet always means good angels, 
interpret it so here. But they do not profess to 
explain how these are to be judged, or they give 
to the word, ‘judge’, a very comprehensive mean¬ 
ing, implying only superiority of a general sort. 
Billr., de Wette, Stanley, leave the matter unde¬ 
cided. See Pool and Whitby.] At the same 
time it must be said that the unqualified term 
‘angels’ indicates the superhuman nature of the 


beings contemplated, and puts them in contrast 
with the world; [and * the argument will be not 
less conclusive in this way.” Calvin;] while 
the position they are in, so analogous to that of 
the world, marks them as standing in an abnor¬ 
mal relation to God, and implies that the judg¬ 
ment spoken of will be one of condemnation, the 
same as in ver. 2, and not one that merely de¬ 
cides upon honors and rewards.— Bkjtik6 = 
things serviceable for this life (Luke viii. 48), 
which belong to bodily sustenance, and are there¬ 
fore of an earthly, temporal sort, as is every 
thing which forms a ground for suits respecting 
property, debts or inheritance. 0“The Latin 
translation of this word by ssecularia , is probably 
one of the first instances of the use of that word, 
in its modern sense of * worldly ’ as opposed to 
spiritual, instead of its ancient sense, ‘belonging 
to a cycle of a hundred years ’; and from this has 
sprung the signification of the word ‘secular’ in 
modern European languages”. Stanley]. 

Vkb. 4. Secular trials indeed then 
would ye have. —\TkvriKa is repeated with 
emphasis, and so stands first, and] npirt/pta is to 
be construed as in ver. 2, not as equivalent to 
rrpay para, matter* to be judged , for this rendering 
i9 void of support. might denote in this 

connection: to have on hand; or, to have a just 
comprehension of; consequently: to be in a condi¬ 
tion to manage (as in the phrases, lx ELV rxiarr/pT/v, 
rkxyaq, larpuapty etc.\ and this would fit well 
with what precedes. The piv, introducing a 
clause correlative to the one following, might 
remain untranslated, and ovv be rendered by, 
then , accordingly , or by some word of transition, 
which would indicate that the point mentioned 
has been established, and that the clause whore 
it occurs also stands in inward connection with 
some previous expression. Properly: ‘Have ye 
then indeed such trials? but ye by no means 
proceed in a manner suitable to thiB fact! ’ This 
thought would then be expressed by a protasis 
and apodosis, of which the latter is to be re¬ 
garded as a question of astonishment at such 
procedure. An interrogation similar to this wo 
have in Jno. x. 36 (comp. ver. 35), “ how happens 
it that ye do this ? ” But suen an explanation 
would necessitate our taking kdv as equivalent to 
«, which could only be justified on the score of the 
laxity of the later Greek in this respect, and pro¬ 
vided another interpretation were inadmissible. 
But we may interpret the kdv Kpirijpia kxjn E , of 
the actual existence of such trials among them; 
in which case kdv would mean, \f, in case that , and 
we should interpret the clause thus: ‘if now it 
should happen that trials, involving secular mat¬ 
ters, are held among you,— those despised in 
the church these do ye set up ?—i. *. as 
judges. By ‘ the despised,’ he means the unjust 
or the unbelievers, before spoken of, who, as such, 
pass for nothing in the Church, and enjoy no con¬ 
fidence or authority there. [“ This translation,” 
Hodge says, “is generally preferred as best in 
keeping with the context,” and Wordsworth 
adopts it also. See, however, the note below]. 
But if any do not choose to construe it as a ques¬ 
tion of astonishment, it may be taken as a simple 
affirmation, stating once more what was actually 
occurring among them. [“So in the main, Lu¬ 
ther, Calvin, Rtickert, Olsh., de Wette, Neander, 
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and others]. The obv would then be an ecbatio 
particle. Yet the form of the question would in 
any case, be the more emphatic. The use of 
mVifrre is also a remarkable way of expressing 
an appeal to heathen judges on the part of Chris¬ 
tians, for it implies that such judges were for¬ 
mally set up in office by the Christians them¬ 
selves, when they could have had no hand in 
their appointment, and only seemed to do so by 
appealing to them for decision in cases over 
which they ought to have no adjudication.— 
T oirovg, these, an emphatic repetition of the 
persons alluded to [involving also contempt]. 
Others, objecting partly to the use of Ka&ifriv 
in relation to heathen authorities, who are sup¬ 
posed to be already existing, and partly to the 
application of rove efovd evijpivovg to the 
heathen as unsuitable [and inconsistent with the 
respect which Paul inculcates toward heathen ma¬ 
gistrates], understand the latter to denote church 
members , and construe the whole in the Imp. as 
an injunction [of rather an ironical sort]: * If 
you must have trials, those least esteemed in the 
Church, these set up rather as judges.’ But in 
such a case the text ought to read: rove tv ry 
kKKhjaiy c£o vdev., and the word ‘rather,’ would 
be an arbitrary insertion. This insertion would, 
however, be necessary, if we understood the 
Apostle to mean such persons as might be suit¬ 
able for the office in question, but who, for some 
reason, were of little repute. But, however this 
may be, still our first interpretation is favored 
by what follows.* 

Vans. 6, 6.— To your shame I speak.— 
Comp, on iv. 14. The expression applies, as in 
xv. 84, to what precedes; and what follows, in 
part, explains more fully how far that spoken of 
in ver. 4 is disgraceful to them, and, in part, re¬ 
peats emphatically the case as it stood.— So is 
there not among you not even one wise 
man. —The ovrwf is either climacteric, mean¬ 
ing: ‘ so completely are ye wanting in wise men,* 
which rendering does not well suit a strong ne¬ 
gation [but is adopted by Chrys., Luther, Billr., 
Calvin, Alf., Olsh., Ruckert] ; or it is: ‘in this 
way,’ ‘under these circumstances,’ referring 
back to ver. 4: ‘seeing that ye set up those per- 


[* Yet the interpretation which Klingeete aside appears 
in all the six earlier English version*. Wiciur: M Ordeyne 
ye the contemptible men that ben in the chirche to dome.” 
TtNDali* : “ Take them which are despised in the oongrega- 
cion.and make them judges." Ckaxmk*, the same. Guicta: 
“ Them which are least esteemed in the Chnrche, them I say 
net in judgment.” Rhumb: m T he contemptible in the 
Church set them to judge.” In like manner the Ree ver¬ 
sion. Conant adopts it also. So, too, Syr. Vqlg., most of the 
Greek Fathers, Calvin, Beta, Bengel, Hammond, Stanley, 
Alford. And certainly this interpretation is one which 
most readily suggests itself, being most in accordance with 
the tone of the Apostle’s expostulation, fall of lofty irony, 
and with the order of the words with the designations 
used, and with the use of i&v with the subj. (see Kuhner, 
| 339, 2 ii. b.). and with the natural sense of xa0t£er«: set 
tip. What Paul means to say is: that if they would 
have trials over such trivial matters (a thing which he 
supposes they would have, even though they ought not), 
tbev ought to set up Judges accordingly, not those of 
highest character, whose destiny was hereafter to judge 
angels, but persons who were comparatively of no account. 
This would be dealing with their litigions spirit as It de¬ 
served. And if we consider the complaints of Augustine, 
which Calvin alludes to, in consequence of the necessity 
he was nnder of demoting so large a portion of bis precious 
time to secular affairs, we should see what reason the 
Apostle had for advising that the Corinthians should choose 
those ’* least esteemed ” for this business]. 


sods despised in the Church for judges.’ [So 
Meyer. The rendering here must be determined 
by the view taken of the import of ver. 4. If 
that last advocated be the correct one, it would 
be more natural to understand ovruc in the for¬ 
mer sense. King James’ translation places the 
stress of the interrogation here, deviating in 
this respect from the previous versions which 
translate it, “utterly,” “at all,” and supposes 
an ellipsis: “Is it so that there is not?”]. 'Evt 
is for kveariy an adverbial use of the tv without 
the copula=‘is there,’ ‘does there exist.’—Oi/ 6k 
— elf, a strong expression, like non ullus , nemo 
unus , ‘not even one.’ Considering how wise 
they were in their own oonceit, the question here 
is a very cutting one. At the same time it sug¬ 
gests a strong reason for their altering their 
conduct. By it he would urge them to the prac¬ 
tical exercise of their vaunted wisdom—a matter 
in which they sadly failed. skilful , expert 

in resources , experienced , discreet .— who shall be 
able —t.when a cause comes up— to decide. 
StaKplva t—to arbitrate in a formal manner — 
between his brother, dvaptoov rov 6 6tl- 
0oi» avrov ,—a wib« expression, where a 
person understanding himself to be meant, sup¬ 
plies in thought: ‘and a brother.’ Meyer re¬ 
gards the party distinctly mentioned as the com¬ 
plainant (the defendant he understood as a mat¬ 
ter of course, who is specified by way of dis¬ 
tinction, as the party in fault). Had the plural 
been used, the two litigants would then have been 
equally brought to view. In the use of the term 
‘brother,’ a rebuke is intended which is still 
further enlarged upon— but brother goeth to 
law with brother. —This is not a question, 
whether considered independently, or as continu¬ 
ing the previous one; but it is an affirmation 
full of severe reproof. [“’AXXd, after a question, 
passes rapidly on to the other alternative, the 
particle, which negatives the question being 
supressed, q. d. y ‘nay; but.’” Alp.]. Kpiverai, 
goeth to law , stands opposed to dioKpivetv t to arbi¬ 
trate. Then, by way of contrast with the “ wise 
man among you,” before whom they ought to 
have settled their difficulties, we have the sad 
opposite:— and that before unbelievers. 
—[“and that,” a form of expression used when 
particular stress is to be laid on the circumstance 
indicated.” Hodge]. 

Vers. 7, 8. Looking away now from the point 
last mentioned, u e. t going to law before unbe¬ 
lievers, he here passes to rebuke the entire prac¬ 
tice of litigation among Christians as in itself 
wrong— indeed therefore — ij6y oflv. 
The piv gives a peculiar prominence to the 
point to be mentioned as being the worst of all; 
o b v is simply transitional and coiyunctive; but 
y6 rf (see Passow II. 1326 ff.) is a determinative 
particle, which serves, in part, to strengthen the 
whole clause, and, in part, to call particular at¬ 
tention to certain thoughts about to be presented, 
—it is in any case a loss for you. —'OXa*. 
presents the aspect of the case generally, with¬ 
out reference to any peculiar, aggravating cir¬ 
cumstances, such as going to law “ before unbe¬ 
lievers.” [Stanley renders it: “certainly”] 

rryua, lit: a falling short; it is used, partly, 
of failings and imperfections (hence the var. h 
vpiv), and, partly, of injuries, or damage, whe- 
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Lher it be in an ethical sense, as caused by the I 
outbreak of sin and the violenoe of passion 
(comp. rjrrao&ai t 2 Pet. ii. 20; vutdadat, Rom. | 
xiL 21), or as some evil consequence upon these j 
outbreaks, such as hinderance to our salvation, 
and to our participation in God’s kingdom. It 
is here undoubtedly the latter, and points to 
what is more fully stated in ver. 9. This is un¬ 
doubtedly the more correct interpretation, and 
it forms an implied contrast to any supposed 
temporal advantage they might gain by any legal 
process. [So Meyer, de Wette, Words., Alf., 
Hodge. But Calvin, Beng., BiRr., Stanley, 
Ruekert, Olsh., all prefer the meaning: ‘fault,’ 
‘imperfection,’ ‘ weakness.' And there is strong 
ground for their interpretation]. Neander: “A 
backsliding of the Church, and sinking down 
from the high standard of pure Christian feeling.” 
ifuv. Dative of interest— that ye have law¬ 
suits with yourselves. — K pipa elsewhere 
means, judicial decision, sentence , also judgment. 
With this rendering the sense would be: * that it 
eomes to this, that ye have legal decisions,’ etc. 
The same sense substantially is obtained if we 
adopt the meaning which attaches to Kpivco&ai, 
and which does not elsewhere appear, viz.: law¬ 
suits. [So Rob. Lex. sub. voce ; but Alf. says: 
‘matters of dispute’]. Me#* iavrav: ‘with your¬ 
selves;’ more expressive than bXMfhjv: one ano¬ 
ther. [It suggests the unity of the Christian 
body, so in contrast with the segregated condi¬ 
tion of the world].—How Christians ought to 
conduct themselves in cases affecting the < mine 
and thine,’ he states in the more striking form of 
a quest ion.— Why do ye not rather take in¬ 
justice ? Why do ye not rather suffer 

r ourselves to be defrauded? —The verbs 
itKcloft e—& iroarepeio&e are both middle 
and to be rendered as above. They imply the 
suffering of a ‘loss.’ It is one, however, only 
in appearance, being a victory in fact (Osi.). 
Comp. Matth. ▼. 89 If. What follows may be 
taken as a strong assertion, or as a question, 
which either stands independently, or is depend¬ 
ing still on * why,* since the question ‘ or do you 
sot know,* of ver. 9, has also its logical relations 
hk the ‘why* (so Meyer, ed. 21. But the former 
construction, which makes tne sentence direct 
and independent, would be more expressive, and 
It is supported by ical tovto 
The &M& then will have its proper force.— 
But ye (lyric., emphatic, ye Christians) do in¬ 
justice and defraud —[the same verbs as 
hi the previous clause, but active transitive] and 
that brethren. —[“This passage is remark¬ 
able as being founded on the spirit of Matth. v. 
40.” 8taslit]. [On the nature of ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction maintained by the early Church in 
secular affairs, its relation to that of the State, 
aad the evils resulting from it, see Neander’ s 
Chsrtk History, VoL IL, p. 139 ff., Torrey’s Trans¬ 
lation]. 

Vims. 9,10. Or know ye not. —The ques¬ 
tion presupposes a self-evident answer respect- 
big the conduct spoken of. ‘ Such proceedings 
•hcnld not have been allowed by you, a people 
whose hope takes hold on God’s kingdom, and 
vhc profess to be the children, and so the heirs 
cf the Most High. “Or,” etc., i. e ., your conduct 
can only be explained on the supposition of such 


ignorance.’— that the unjust God's king¬ 
dom shall not inherit? —Here ( aducoi ) the idea 
involved in hducsiv, to do injustice , must be kept 
in view, yet looking away from the point wherein 
they as members of the Church were especially 
guilty. The * unjust ’ (“ a term used of the hea¬ 
then in ver. 1, and here designedly brought in 
for the purpose of putting all who were unjust 
on a par with the heathen” Neander) are pro¬ 
perly those among whom the practice of injus¬ 
tice has become habitual, who persist in wrong 
without repenting.—But here the word denotes 
the immoral generally, those who offend God 
and man by iniquities of every kind, such as are 
specified in the following context.—In reference 
to ‘God’s kingdom,’ see on iv. 20. Considered 
in its perfection, as the object of Christian hope, 
the kingdom of God is the blessed state, wherein 
the will of a holy, loving, all-restoring, beatific 
God is felly realized; or, in other words, a con¬ 
dition wherein men and angels are unitedly and 
perfectly controlled by the Divine will, lead a life . 
of righteousness and peace, and together with 
this, possess the highest good which it is desira¬ 
ble for men to participate in. And this partici¬ 
pation iB expressed by the word ‘inherit’ (kTjjpo- 
vopetv). It is something that properly belongs 
to the believer as a child of God (Rom. viii. 17; 
Gal. iv. 7), and involves a gracious right and an 
enduring possession. The expression, meaning 
literally, to obtain by lot, and then, to receive as 
an inheritance, belongs to the language of the 
Theocracy, and is UBed in the Old Testament to 
denote the entrance into the promised land, and 
into the society of those who are governed by the 
will of God. And this was but the type or sha¬ 
dow (<rx/a) of the kingdom of God that was to be 
set up on a renovated earth (2 Pet. iii. 18; Matth. 
v. 6). (That the verb takes after it the Accusa¬ 
tive instead of the Genitive, belongs to the later 
Hellenic usage). The ‘not inheriting.’ implying 
an exclusion from the possession of the highest 
good, explains what is meant by KaraKpiveodai 
and dirdXXvo&ai. —That all conduct, which con¬ 
travenes' the justice of God, or the ordering of 
holy love, should cause a forfeiture of this inhe¬ 
ritance, lies in the very nature of the case. In 
the Corinthian Church, however, there appear 
to have been some light-minded people who 
sought to persuade themselves and others that 
God did not mean exactly what he said, that this 
inheritance could never be withheld from any 
who had joined the Church. [“Such a divorce 
of morality from religion has been manifested in 
all ages, and under all forms of religion. The 
pagan, the Jew, the Mohammedan, the nominal 
Christian, have all been exact in the performance 
of religious servioes, while unrestrained in the 
indulgence of every evil passion. This arises 
from looking on religion as an outward service, 
aud God as a being to be feared and propitiated, 
not loved and served.” Hodge]. Against all 
such false conceptions and vain words (Eph. v. 6), 
Paul here warns the Church with his oft-recur¬ 
ring— Be not deceived (xv. 88 ; Gal. vi. 7, 
etc.) —To this he appends a fell catalogue of such 
immoralities as exclude from God’s kingdom:— 
neither fornicators. —This indicates the vice 
prevalent in Corinth, and points back to chap. v. 
To this he annexes, that wherewith fornication 
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was closely connected in Heathendom, and which 1 
when practised by God’s people, was termed 
both ‘fornication* and ‘adultery:*— nor idola¬ 
ters. —Then comes that inordinate indulgence 
of the sexual passion which violated alike the 
Divine ordinance of marriage, and the rights of 
the married parties:— nor adulterers. —The 
series of this class ends with the mention of that 
unnatural gratification of lust indicated in the 
words:— nor effeminate, nor Sodomites.— 
These express correlative ideas. The former 
denotes those who allowed themselves to be used 
as women (gut muliebria patiuntur ); the latter, 
such as used the former in this unnatural way— 
a wide-spread vice in that period (comp. Wetstein 
on this passage, and on Rom. i. 27). Next fol¬ 
low classes of the ‘unjust,* in the more restricted 
sense, such as violently seized upon others’ pos¬ 
sessions, or more indirectly sought for them:— 
nor thieves, nor eovetous, —(comp, on v. 
10 ff.).—In like manner in regara to the fol¬ 
lowing— nor drunkards, nor revilers, nor 
extortioners. —The enumeration is not strictly 
logical, since those last mentioned would natu¬ 
rally come in after the ‘covetous.’ But drunk¬ 
ards and revilers natuxally go together, since the 
vice of the latter commonly results from that of 
the former. After asserting solemnly that such 
—shall not inherit the kingdom of God,— 
he goes on to remind the Corinthians that for 
them these trials belonged to the past, and that 
indulgence in such vices was for them a back¬ 
sliding into their old heathenish state, which 
utterly contradicted their high Christian expe¬ 
rience. 

Vkr. 11. And these things some (of you) 
were. —The neuter ravra carries a contemptu¬ 
ous implication, g. d. t ‘such a set,* ‘such stuff’ 
(Meyer). Tiveg: some, not all. What otherwise 
would be a too sweeping and severe imputation is 
thus limited in its application and softened in tone. 
[Calvin and Hodge regard ther*^ as redundant 
or as distributive, g. d. t some were one thing and 
some another]. The simple iJre, or vycig gre , 
would imply too much, since all the Corinthian 
converts, without exception, had not been addicted 
to either one or all the immoralities specified; 
yet, on the other hand, rtvkg vfivv i )re would have 
implied too little. “It would bring the whole 
body prominently to notice, and intimate that 
only a part would agree with the description.” 
Osiandbr. The change which, however, had 
passed over them, is indicated by three expres¬ 
sions introduced with the emphatic repetition of 
•but,* designed to set forth the contrast more 
strongly.— But ye were washed clean. — 
aweXob aaa d e. — [and; off\ all off\ clean, inten¬ 
sive. This refers to their joining the Church 
in baptism. Comp. Titus iii. 6. In like manner 
Acts xxii. 16, where the verb is aor. mid., and 
signifies, baptize thyeelf, or, cause thyself to be bap¬ 
tized , not, ‘ be baptized,* as though it were pas¬ 
sive. And so the verb here is middle, and 
must be taken in a reflexive sense, though it is 
difficult to translate it thus in English]. The 
term ‘wash,’ points to the defilement incurred by 
the sins before spoken of, and to the purification 
effected through the forgiveness obtained in 
baptism, or the removal of guilt then pledged 
(Acts xxii. 16). It is analogous to Kadapioag 


(Eph. v. 261. The moral purification, by the do¬ 
ing away or all that is sinful (Ruckert), we cannot 
therefore take to be here meant: although re¬ 
pentance and faith are presupposed in baptism. 
In this washing of baptism, however, the cleans¬ 
ing through the blood of Christ (Rev. i. 6; 1 Jno. 
i. 7) must be considered as included.— Te sane* 
tiffed yourselves, $?.t&a&qre. —This, too, 
is middle. It cannot therefore be supposed to 
denote the inward, progressive sanctification ac¬ 
complished by the Spirit; but, as in i. 2, the act 
of personal consecration to God, of separation 
from the world and translation into fellowship 
with God; yet this, not putatively, nor exter¬ 
nally merely, but as involving also some opera¬ 
tion of the Divine Spirit on the heart (comp. 
Titus iii. 6; 1 Pet. i. 2).— Y« were justified, 
e 6 1 k a 1 6 # gr e .—This, in accordance with the 
usage of Paul and of the Bible generally, is to 
be construed, not after Augustine and the Coun¬ 
cil of Trent, as if it meant: ‘ made righteous * 
inwardly. This is contradicted by the aorist 
tense of the verb. But it implies an introduction 
into the state of the ‘just,’ admission to a parti¬ 
cipation in the salvation of God—to a place in 
His kingdom and a share in His blessings. This 
exhibits the positive side of God’s salvation (the 
removal of guilt being the negative side), and is 
the result of consecration to God. Hence it fitly 
concludes the series. All three taken together 
denote an entrance into the state of grace [“ and 
refer to the first conversion.” Stanley. The 
view given by Kling is substantially that of Cal¬ 
vin, Hodge, Alf., Words. But the words also 
carry a further implication in the way of con¬ 
trast. ‘ Having become thus, ye are not to defile 
and pollute yourselves afresh and incur renewed 
condemnation’].—in the name of the Lord 
Jeans and in the Spirit of our God. —These 
qualifying phrases are by some referred to all 
three of the foregoing verbs, and by others to 
the last alone. Others still make a division, re¬ 
ferring the words, ‘in the name* to ‘justified,* 
or to this and ‘washed;* but the words, ‘in the 
Spirit’ to ‘sanctified.’ These attempts are a 
failure; although it is indeed true that the 
‘ washing’ and the ‘justification* are grounded 
upon the name of Christ Even as, on the other 
hand, sanctification comes through the Spirit 
Again the reference of these phrases to aU three 
of the verbs appears to be opposed by the sep¬ 
aration of the verbs effected by * but,’ as well as 
by the unsuitableness of connecting the fact of 
the washing with the Spirit, since according to 
the rule (to which Acts iv. 7 is no exception) the 
reception of the Spirit is consequent on baptism 
tMeyer). But the first reason given cannot be 
decisive; and so far as the second goes, we find 
that in Titus iii. 5, the ‘ renewal of the spirit* is 
connected directly with baptism, as epexegeti- 
cal of iraAtyyeveoiag, And as the phrase ‘ in the 
name of Christ,* indicates the objective ground 
on which the washing rests, so does the phrase, 

‘ in the Spirit,* indicate the subjective ground 
of the same, that is, the principle which inwardly 
imparts and applies the absolution implied in the 
washing. On the name of Christ comp, on i. 2. 
The entire personality of Jesus, so far as it is 
made known to us in the work of redemption and 
indicated in the name, is the objective ground 
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both of the pardon granted in baptism and of 
our justification and sanctification, according to 
the sense of the terms above given. But the 
Spirit of God applies to each individual what is 
offered to us in that name. He brings it directly 
to our consciousness, insures and imparts it to 
us, and enables us to realise it all within our 
own hearts. [“ By the igiisv: our, added to ‘God,* 
he binds the Corinthians and himself together in 
the glorious blessings of the Gospel state, and 
mingles the oil of joy with the mourning which 
by his reproof he is reluctantly creating.” Al¬ 
ford]. 

[Oms, This whole passage vi. 1-9, is memora¬ 
ble as laying the foundation for that ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction in civil affairs which in the lapse of 
centuries grew to such mighty proportions as to 
overshadow for a time the temporal sovereignty, 
and even threaten to subjugate it altogether. 
There are traces of the existence of church-courts 
for civil causes among Christians as early as the 
middle of the second century, and in the Apoet. 
Const., 1L, 47, the rule for the regulation of their 
proceedings is laid down. Ordinarily, however, 
the bishop became the referee in such disputes, 
and his office as umpire contributed largely to 
the increase of his importance and authority, 
and also greatly endangered his spirituality. 
When the State became Christian, this jurisdic¬ 
tion was conferred by law, and made binding on 
all parties that appealed to it. The custom once 
established, gradually extended itself with the 
increase of ecclesiastical pretensions, and the 
decay of secular power, until the Church assumed 
the form of a political association, with a well 
defined system of ecclesiastical polity that divided 
the control with the State both over the laity and 
the clergy, even in temporal matters, and 'aimed 
steadily at exempting the latter in particular 
from all amenability to the StAte. The history 
of this wonderful and yet perverse development 
of authority from the positions laid down in the 
text, furnishes a most instructive commentary on 
its meaning, and shows us the necessity of cor¬ 
rectly interpreting it. 

The limitations by which the precept is beset 
are as follows: 1. The litigants must be both 
church-members. Redress from wrongs inflicted 
from without may be sought at civil tribunals 
when public justice seems to require it—Paul, e . 
/., appealed to Crnsar. 2. The causes, compa¬ 
ratively trivial, the minor matters of property, 
for example, in relation to which it were better 
that covetousness be mortified by quietly enduring 
the wrong, than indulged by the enforcement of 
rights. 8. The tribunals, heathen, or of a hea¬ 
thenish kind. The case may be altered when 
the judges are Christians. Yet even under such 
eireumsUnces litigation between “brethren” 
ought, if possible, to be avoided. 4. The nature 
of the adjudication, informal—that of umpires 
chosen for the purpose by the contestants, and 
not of regular church courts. Paul’s aim was to 
preserve the peace and spirituality of the Church 
by the avoidance of litigation, not to convert the 
Church into an arena for conflicts, and thus to 
■eeularize it. The Church was never constituted 
to be “a ruler and a divider” among men. 6. 
The evil condemned is not the practice of going 
to law, as though this were wrong in itself, for 


the magistrate, too, is a “member of God for 
good,” but the litigious spirit so contrary to the 
Christian temper. There are instances when it 
would be a manifest sin not to seek justice. But 
in doing so, a Christian should take care to show 
that he was actuated, not by feelings of revenge, 
but by a supreme regard to law and order, and by 
a desire that even the wrong-doer may be recon¬ 
ciled to Him.] 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. [The judicial function of the Saints in the age 
to coma]. Those are mighty words, “the saints 
shall judge the world,” “we shall judge angels.” 
Through them we catoh a glimpse into the mys¬ 
teries of the Heavenly kingdom, especially into 
the fundamental mystery of the creating and 
judging Word, and into the vital fellowship 
which believers have with their Lord, likewise 
also into the mystery of the ftiture, when the in¬ 
ward life of the saints, which is now hid with 
Christ in glory, will be made manifest as a life 
of Divine power and holiness. Those of whom 
Christ said, “I in them and they in me,” of 
whom it is grandly sung, 

“ Devoid of strength they are guardians for all; 

Poor, yet they win, let the worst befell,”— 

who here on earth have shared with their Re¬ 
deemer in His sufferings and shame, these very 
ones will share with Him hereafter in the mani¬ 
festations of His glory. “ When Christ, who is 
their life, shall appear, exhibiting Himself as He 
really is, then will they also appear with Him a 9 
gods of earth, to the astonishment of the world. 
They will reign and flourish eternally, shining 
as stars in the firmament of God.” 

But by virtue of this union with Christ in 
glory, they become partners also in His judicial 
authority . Having been exempted from judg¬ 
ment through faith in their Lord, they will join 
with Him in executing judgment over all, whe¬ 
ther men or angels, who amid the exhibitions 
of Divine love and wisdom and power and righte¬ 
ousness have continued hostile to God’s truth, 
disregardful of His grace, contemptuous toward 
His salvation, and opposed to all the ways of His 
kingdom—hardening themselves evermore in 
their enmity, until past hope. And this judg¬ 
ment will be an act both of deepest insight,— 
piercing through to the very centre of the heart, 
and detecting there the inexcusableness of sin, 
and of highest moral power—exhibiting a righte¬ 
ousness full of decision and vigor—allowing of 
no further protests—exposing the fallacy of ex¬ 
cuses, and annihilating them all as false and 
untenable through the might of an all-enlighten¬ 
ing truth. 

And this power to discern and judge at that 
period, is a living principle imparted to Chris¬ 
tians now, through the indwelling life ofChrist, 
and it unfolds itself onward unto perfection with 
the growth of their spiritual life, until it reaches 
its highest state of exercise in the future king¬ 
dom of glory. There is always implied in it a 
demonstration of the mind of Christ, as well in 
that pitying love which goes out after the lost, 
tracks them in their wanderings, and wisely 
and patiently applies the means of their restora¬ 
tion, as in that holiness whioh should keep them 
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from all fellowship with sin, consecrate them 
entirely to God, and maintain them in the obedi¬ 
ence of faith amid manifold temptations from 
within and from without, in joy and sorrow, in 
honor and dishonor, in abundance and want, in 
health and sickness, even unto death; so that, as 
the instruments of Christ’s truth and love, they 
shall have done what they could towards awak¬ 
ening, convincing and converting those who still 
walk in darkness—thus proving themselves fit 
and warranted to act the part of judges with 
their Lord at the last. 

But as their authority is also to be exercised 
over the world of spirits , these too must in some 
way be regarded as coming under this saving in¬ 
fluence. For is not the blood of Christ’s cross 
said to be God’s means for reconciling all things 
unto Himself, whether they be things in earth or 
things in heaven? (Col. i. 20). And is not the 
manifold wisdom of God to be proclaimed by 
means of the Church, even unto principalities 
and powers in heavenly places? (Eph. iii. 10). 
Shall we then mistake if we imagine that even in 
the extra mundane sphere there are also fallen 
beings, yet capable of salvation; and that into 
this sphere, whence came temptation and ruin 
unto our race, there shall in return go forth 
blessed agencies of deliverance from this very 
race, according to the wonderful counoil of God, 
and by virtue of the advent of His Son, through 
whom every thing above and beneath has been 
created? This is indeed an operation which, 
like that of the operation of this spirit-world 
upon us, comes not within the direct conscious¬ 
ness of believers; yet this fact does not militate 
against its reality, and like much that is now 
concealed, it will be made known to believers, as 
they enter upon their heavenly state. And if it 
be true, this circumstance will the more qualify 
believers for sitting in judgment over those bad 
spirits who obstinately close themselves against 
all such gracious influences, and scorn the salva¬ 
tion offered in Christ. These are conjectures 
indeed, and they might be carried out still fur¬ 
ther into the consideration of the particular du¬ 
ties in which the departed saints might engage 
in the other world. But it will not do to reject 
them as idle dreams, since they are in aooordance 
with the analogy of Scripture, and are supported 
by the essential connection whioh exists between 
the judgment, and prevenient efforts directed to 
the recovery of the fallen. 

Since the judicial work of the saints is not 
simply a corroboration of the sentence pro¬ 
nounced by Christ, but also an active participa¬ 
tion in the judgment carried on by Him, as the 
organs of His office, a training preparatory to this 
high function will naturally be required of 
them. To this there belongs—1, a learning to 
speak what is true and right, net only in public, 
but also in private stations, so that a readiness 
may be acquired in distinguishing between right 
and wrong, and there shall be no danger of being 
misled, either through the purblindnees of the 
foolish, or by the corrupt sophistries and wretched 
infatuation of the self-opinionated and dogmatic 
(analogous with Luke xvi. 10ff.; xix. 17C); 2, 
a calm, self-denying willingness to accept justice 
as set forth in the sentence rendered, whether it 
come from a judge or an umpire; for here the 


rule holds good, that obedience to authority is. 
the best qualification for exercising authority; 
8, the still loftier self-denial shown in a readi¬ 
ness to suffer wrong rather tbhn to gain aught by 
going to law at the expense of love and unity. 
On the other hand, the habit of over-reaching 
and defrauding, originating in a spirit of selfish 
greed, as it disqualifies for admission into God’s 
kingdom, so does it in an especial manner unfit 
a person to exercise judgment. And this is true 
also of every act whioh violates the rights either 
of G od or man; for all such acts virtually disown 
and entirely neutralize that state of grace into 
which a person has been brought through the 
name of Christ and by the Spirit of God. The 
persons who practise them have washed and 
consecrated themselves, and been justified (in 
baptism) to no purpose. 

[2. The natural condition of man , depraved and 
lout (w. 9-11). When unchecked, the original 
sin of our constitution breaks out into the most 
flagrant vices and crimes, which reveal the in¬ 
herent corruption. The most refined Pagan ci¬ 
vilization has no power to restrain and cure it. 
Rather it serves to intensify the evil. The most 
demoralized society in the old world was to be 
found in the most refined of its cities. And the 
character, thus vitiated, forever excludes from 
a state of glory. It shall not inherit the king¬ 
dom of Ood . The Btrong negation here precludes 
all hope for such as possess it, and together with 
this puts the stamp of falsehood upon the figment 
of a universal salvation. No statement oould be 
more explicit and conclusive]. 

[8. The change whioh fits the sinner for hea¬ 
ven is a radical one, wrought in Christ and 
through the Spirit, yet not independently of hu¬ 
man volition. “ Ye have washed yourselves 
clean, ye have sanctified yourselves, ye are jus¬ 
tified.” The filth of sin is voluntarily removed. 
From being his own, the person consecrates him¬ 
self to God, and becomes forgiven and reconciled 
to God through faith in the work of Christ, and 
by the influence of the Spirit. Thus old things 
pass away, and all things become new, under the 
operation of Divine grace, and through the con¬ 
sent of I he individual. There is, therefore, in re¬ 
newal a voluntary assumption of the weightiest 
obligation to keep one’s self unspotted from the 
world]. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

[Litigation on the part of Christians —1, involves 
great risk, and betokens a corresponding < daring,* 
for it is a seeking for justice before the avowedly 
uqjvst, ver. 1*; 2 is a repudiation of their pro¬ 
per society, and of the advantages its saintly 
character holds out, ver. 1*; 8, is derogatory to 
the dignity of the litigants themselves, who are, 
by their profession, destined to be hereafter 
judges of the world and of angels, ver. 2, 8; 4, 
is an imputation upon the ability of their breth¬ 
ren to decide in the matters of lesser moment 
here, w. 2, 6; 6, should be superseded by the 
selection of umpires in the Church, and the small 
matters it involves treated as they deserve, 
ver. 4; 6, is a disgrace to the Church and a cause 
of scandal, as it opens the faults of Christians 
to the observation and sneers of the world; 7, is 
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contrary to the spirit of Christ, “ who, when He 
was reviled, reviled not again, and when He suf¬ 
fered, threatened not, but committed Himself to 
Him that judgeth righteously,” ver. 7; 8, implies 
wrong doing on the part of Christians, provok¬ 
ing litigation by their conduot towards eaoh 
other, ver. 8; 9, those who by their offences pro¬ 
voke litigation are in danger of losing their in¬ 
heritance in God’s kingdom and beeoming out- 
caste with the vicious of every class, vv. 9, 10; 
10, the offences which cause it, and the spirit in 
which it is often done, are contrary to the change 
which believers profess to have passed through, 
ver. 11]. 

Starkb : — Ver. 1. It is not in itself wrong to 
seek justice before earthly tribunals, since gov¬ 
ernment, too, is a Divine ordinance, designed 
for protection and order; and Paul himself ap¬ 
pealed to unbelieving magistrates against the 
persecution of the Jews (Acts xxii. 25; xxv. 10). 
But in all law-suits let every one take care 
wherefore, and before whom, and how he liti¬ 
gates. Otherwise his action may prove both a 
disgrace and a sin.—Ver. 2. In the coming judg¬ 
ment of the saints there is great comfort for 
those who have lost a righteous eause. Let cor¬ 
rupt judges mark well. Against whatsoever 
righteous ones they have declared unrighteous 
judgment, by these will they be righteously 
judged at the last day.—Ver. 8. To be associ¬ 
ated with Christ in judgment is one of the loftiest 
honors promised to believers, 1 Pet. ii. 9; Rev. 
i. 5, 6; iii. 21. The dignity thus conferred 
should be displayed even in this life by the con¬ 
trol which they maintain not only over them¬ 
selves and the world, but also over the Devil, 
and so in their conquest over all their spiritual 
enemies. It should be shown also in the way 
they judge and condemn the world in and through 
their life and doctrine.—Ver. 4. Those who know 
and enjoy God ought to be held in higher esteem, 
and deemed more worthy of confidence, than 
those in whom such knowledge is wanting.— 
Ver. 6. Earthly goods are the means of separat¬ 
ing the most united, heavenly goods can unite 
the most hostile.—Ver. 7. Christians ought to 
hold temporal possessions of such small account 
that the prime question with them should not be 
whether they have, or have not; and they should 
be so affectionate toward each other, that in case 
of dissension about “ the mine and thine ” the 
temporal good should seem so small and the 
brother so important, that ere they would dis¬ 
quiet their spirits by litigation, and unfit them¬ 
selves for religious duties, and cause offence to 
their neighbors, they would let the whole thing 
go and suffer the loss.—Ver. 8. (Hed.). If an in¬ 
telligent person is guilty of the wrong, then he 
commits the greater sin in putting the innocent 
person to so much costand trouble with his lies; 
if the wrong-doer is ignorant, then it is not 
right, 1, to pursue the most stringent course 
with him and practise no forbearance; 2, to go 
to law in envious, avaricious, or ugly temper; 8, 
bendes, the thing does not pay.—Vv. 9,10. Those 
who needlessly go to law are classed with thieves 
and licentious persons, etc., and incur a like con¬ 
demnation. The world evidently judges very dif¬ 
ferent from the Holy Spirit. Nothing is more com- 
non than to excuse sin because of its commonness. 
9 


If all on this catalogue are lost, you can count 
the saved, almost aU. Ve unrighteous litigants, 
fornicators, small and great thieves, sly and opes 
thieves, be alarmed 1—Ver. 11. (Hed.): “Such 
were some,” etc., sweet word 4 were.’ To be and 
to be willing to remain suoh—that were the pity. 
Those who have escaped from the snares of the 
Devil should bear the past in mind continually, 
as a motive to avoid sin and foster gratitude. 

Berlin. Bib. :—Ver. 1. The reason why the 
righteous are often passed by, and the unrighte¬ 
ous are chosen as judges, is because people hope 
to make something out of the latter.—Ver. 2. 
Judicial honors hereafter await those only who 
have acted justly here, and allowed themselves 
to be judged.—Ver. 7. So completely does the 
Holy Spirit drive nature from her supposed 
rights, and subject it to patient suffering, yea, 
to death, that we are not at liberty to maintain 
our rights arbitrarily, but are bound, every¬ 
where and at all times, to have regard to the 
jewel of our peaoe, and see that it be neither 
injured nor destroyed.—Vv. 9-11. The unrighte¬ 
ous are all the unregenerate, 1 Jno. iii. 7; Jno. 
iii. 8. There are many kinds of sins. Hence, 
if thou seest another sin, point not thy finger at 
him. Perhaps thou art implicated in another sin 
more deeply than he is in this. Remembrance 
of the past ought to cause perpetual humilia¬ 
tion. To this end we ought to think of our old 
sins, but for other reasons we ought to forget 
them. “But,”—“but,”—“but.” Othe impor¬ 
tance and the preciousness of the change. Gra¬ 
cious acts all go together, though they are dis¬ 
tinguishable. If we pray, ‘ God be merciful to 
me a sinner,’ that implies, 4 create within me a 
dean heart.’ What God hath joined let no man 
put asunder. Salvation comprises forgiveness, 
sanctification, redemption, and we can get it in 
no other way than through the name of Jesus 
and the power of the Holy Ghost. 

Rbiqer: — Veils. 2, 8.—We must improve the 
glimpses here allowed into the grander future, in 
such a way, that even here, amid our small en¬ 
gagements, we may as far as possible be lifted 
into higher moods. Through selfishness, impa¬ 
tience, anger, greed, the complainant often in¬ 
curs as much guilt afterwards as the man has 
who injured him. 

Heubner:—-Veil. 1. Every true Christian 
ought to be a sort of a justice of the peace.—Ver. 
8. It is very natural that the betrayed should 
judge the betrayer. From a presentiment of 
this springs the hatred of evil angels against 
Christians.—Ver. 6. The lack of wise men in a 
church is great disgrace.—Ver. 6. That justice 
should be enforced by the secular power between 
those who profess to be governed by law is also 
a disgrace. 

Besser: —If we kept in mind what glory 
awaits us in the Church, it would prove a sad 
thing for us to strive with our brethren about 
mine and thine, and if we were drawn into strife 
then would the judges find in us peaceable peo¬ 
ple who respected the decision of the saints.— 
Vv. 7, 8. Paul says “ye.” Mark then, a little 
leaven leavens the whole lump! The flagrant 
immoralities of some did not constrain the Church 
to mourning, did not move them to the exercise 
of discipline. A Christian Church, however, is 
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not a mere aggregate of names, but it is the body 
of one Spirit, composed of many members. 
Hence the declaration of the Apostle, “ ye do 
wrong,” struck at the whole Church, and stuck 
in it like an arrow until it acknowledged its own 
disgrace in bitter repentance.—Ver. 11. What¬ 
ever has been done for us and is to be found in 
the name of Jesus, that is appropriated to us 
through the Spirit of our God—that God, who is 
our God and highest Good in Jesus Christ our 
Lord. 

[P. W. Robertson: —Let us guard against a 
natural misconception of the Apostle’s meaning. 
Ton might think that he meant to say, that the 


Corinthians should have ecclesiastical instead 
of civil oourts; and for this reason, that church¬ 
men and clergy will decide rightly by a special 
promise of guidance, and heathen and laymen 
wrongly. But this has not to do with the case. 
It is not a question here between ecclesiastical 
and civil courts, but between law and equity, 
between litigation and arbitration. The remedy 
[for offences] is, not more elaborate law, nor 
cheaper law, nor greater facility for law, but 
more Christianity, less loud cries about u Rights,” 
more earnest anxiety on both and all sides to do 
no wrong]. 


XII.—AN EXHORTATION TO CHRISTIAN CONTINENCE, AND A PROHIBITION OF ALL 
HEATHENISH LICENTIOUSNESS. THE RELATION WHICH THE BODY SUSTAINS 
TO CHRIST; ITS CHARACTER AS THE DWELLING-PLACE OF THE HOLY SPIRIT, 
AND THE GREAT PRICE PAID FOR ITS RANSOM, DO NOT ALLOW OF OUR RE¬ 
GARDING SUCH A GRATIFICATION OF CARNAL APPETITE MORALLY INDIFFE¬ 
RENT, LIKE THE ENJOYMENT OF FOOD. 


12 All things are lawful unto me, £are in my power], bnt all things are not expedient; 
all things are lawful for me [are in my power], but I will not be brought under the 

13 power of any. Meats for the belly, and the belly for meats: but God shall destroy 
both it and them. Now [But] the body is not for fornication, but for the Lord; and 

14 the Lord for the body. And God hath both raised up the Lord, and will also raise 1 

15 up us* by his own power. Know ye not that your bodies are the members of Christ? 
shall I then take [away (&/0«<r)] the members of Christ, and make them the members 

16 of a harlot ? God forbid. W bat f [omit what, and read , Or*] know ye not that he which is 

17 joined to a harlot is one body? for, two, saith he, shall be one flesh. But he that is joined 

18 unto the Lord is one spirit. Flee fornication. Every sin that a man doeth is with¬ 
out the body; but he that committeth fornication sinneth against his own body. 

19 What! [omit what, and read 9 Or] know ye not that your body 4 is the temple of the 

20 Holy Ghost which is in you, which ye have of God, and ye are not your own ? For 
ye are bought with a price: therefore glorify God in your body, [omit all that follows*], 
and in your spirit, which are God's. 


1 [Ver. 14.—The verb i£ey<tp*ir appear® In different codices nnder three forms—present, fbtnre and aorist. Tiechen- 
dorf prefers the future, after C. D.» L. Cod. 8in. Syr. C<mt. Meyer prefers the aorist, which is the most feebly sup* 
ported, found in B. 67*. (See Exegetical and Critical). Lachmann reads «£cyei>«t from A. D 1 . It is best to take it aa 

* Ver. 14.—The Rec. has vM«f> which is feebly attested, and Meyer thinks an error from Rom. viii. 11. 

8 Ver. 16.—Tho Rec. and Lachmann [with all the critical editions! read y own accordingto A. B. C. F. Cod. Sin.] 

4 Ver. 19.—The Rec. and Lach. following good authorities [nearly all: A. B. C. D. F. K. Cod. Sin.] read rh [and 

so also Alf., Stanley, llodge.] But this is perhaps a correction occasioned by the singular predicate race. 

* The clause cat ev t<£, tic., is an addition apparently with a view to make the exhortation complete. The most im¬ 
portant MSS. and other old and good authorities omit it [and so do Alt, Stanley, Words.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Vbr. 12. [‘After speaking of the sin of covet¬ 
ousness, which had produced litigiousness,—and 
having reminded the Corinthians of what privi¬ 
leges they had received, and what sins re¬ 
nounced,—he now proceeds to examine and con¬ 
fute an argument raised by some of the Gentile 
Christians at Corinth, who in the presumptuous 


spirit of Greek Philosophy, pleaded, in behalf of 
fornication and of eating meats offered in sacri¬ 
fice to idols, that man it the measure of all things 
(irdvrav fiirpov &v$pwnoc), —a principle in whieh 
both the greatest schools of Greek Philosophy, 
with which St Paul had disputed at Athens, 
agreed, though they applied it in different ways; 
and that all the creatures were his , and^ that all 
things were lawful to him—a tenet which they 
imagined had received some countenance from 
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the Gospel itself, which promised to them uni¬ 
versal liberty, and even universal dominion in 
Christ, a doctrine which, when properly stated, 
and understood, with due conditions, is produc¬ 
tive of that genuine independence which is the 
best security for self-control, and had therefore 
been placed in its proper light by St. Paul in the 
earlier part of his Epistle (iii. 21-28). This 
principle he here adopts with true oratorical skill, 
and proceeds to examine it, showing at once its 
truth and the falseness of its application by 
them.’ After Words.]. 

All things are in my power. —Paul here 
has in view that easy, tolerant view of fornica¬ 
tion which was so common among the heathen, 
and to which he has already repeatedly alluded 
(v. 1; vi. 9) This view was still further vindi¬ 
cated on the grounds of that Christian liberty 
which was supposed to countenance this gratifi¬ 
cation of a natural appetite as no less proper in 
itself than the eating of food was to satiate hun¬ 
ger. But the words with which the discussion 
begins are not to be regarded as the objection of 
an opposer, here cited for the purpose of refuta¬ 
tion [Calvin and Barnes]. Had this been so, the 
fact would have been indicated by some formula 
like oAa* epeic: but you toy. They are rather 
the statement of a fundamental principle of 
Christianity, resting upon its own grounds, yet 
with a suitable limitation of its application to 
the actual life of a Christian (poi, ». e., for me, 
as a Christian).* Accordingly we are not to in¬ 
terpret these, vv. 12, 18, as giving us a sort of 
dialogue maintained between some imaginary 
opponent and the Apostle (Pott). The context 
indeed shows that the fundamental principle here 
laid down was actually adduced in support of 
fornication; but there is no ground for sup¬ 
posing that the Corinthian converts generally 
advocated this practice on such a basis, or that 
they so argued in their letter to him. It were 
better to assume this only of a few individuals, 
and that the Apostle had been privily informed 
of the fact, as intimated in the case mentioned in 
chap. v. 1. Some suppose the maxim here to 
have a close reference to what just precedes in 
ver. 11, q. d ., ‘I being now in a state of grace, 
and free from all Jewish restrictions, and all 
oatward ordinances, and being no longer in 
bondage to an accusing conscience and to fear of 
sin, have right to the largest liberty.’ But such 
a connection is by no means probable, since the 
verbs introduced by ‘but’ are chiefly designed 
to warn his readers against relapsing into their 
earlier immoralities. It were better to connect 
with ver. 9, and to suppose that out of the cata¬ 
logue of sins there mentioned, he selected the 
first, and referred to the efforts made for justify¬ 
ing it Beiiser regards the phrase as one of Paul’s 
proverbs, [and Bengel says: “Paul often uses 
the first person to express those thoughts which 
have the force of maxims, especially in this Epis¬ 
tle, ver. 16; vii. 7; viii. 18; x. 28, 29, 80; xiv. 
11 ”]. The term “all things” must of course be 


[• It can hardly be supposed that Paul meant to lay any 
nth stress oo th*» word * me,* as though he meant to assert 
a distinction between believers and unbelievers in this re¬ 
spect, claiming a liberty for the former which did not be¬ 
long to the latter. This would lead to souio pretty danger- 
on* inferences.] 


limited to such as were indifferent (adtdpopn), 
i. e. y to such acts as wore not in themselves 
wrong, but only under certain circumstances end 
connections seemed to conflict with Christian 
morality. “All things are lawful for me which 
may be lawfhl.” Bexqbl. [So also Hodge; but 
Words., well styles this explanation weak and 
tautological, and hardly justified by ihc original, 
and prefers Theodoret’s view: “all things are in 
my power, by reason of my free will; but it is 
not expedient in all things to use this freedom, 
for in doing that which is sinful thou losest thy 
freedom.” But is it not plain, after all, that 
Paul here has in view not actions, but external 
objects, the things in the world which were all 
given for man’s use, and over which he held do¬ 
minion, and which, under the Christian dispen¬ 
sation, were all restored to him unrestricted by 
carnal ordinances? (The Syriac version evi¬ 
dently so takes it; Tyndale, on the contrary, 
renders “ I maye do all thinges: but I will be 
brought under no man’s power.” So Cranmer 
and the Geneva Bible). In this sense it may be 
said with the broadest scope “all things are in 
my power” (Ps. viii. 6; Heb. ii. 6-11). And to 
this the antinomian would add ‘and I have the 
right to use them as I please, according to the 
cravings of my nature, and according as they 
contribute to my enjoyment.’ And it is upon 
this lawless inference that the Apostle proceeds 
to put limitations]. “The abrupt commence¬ 
ment of ver. 12 is perhaps to be accounted for on 
the supposition that it alludes to a passage in 
their Epistle to him, sud the words before us 
might have been used there even in reference to 
things indifferent; but without the proper limi¬ 
tations which the Apostle here supplies.” Nb- 

ANDBR. 

The first of these is— bat all things are not 
expedient. —By this he means ns in x. 28, not 
materially advantageous, but morally fitting and 
useful, especially, perhaps, in its bearing upon 
others. [It were better, however, to take the 
verb ovpfepei in its broadest acceptation and 
bearings —conduce to profit, whether to the per¬ 
son who uses them, or to others with whom he 
is connected, and whose welfare ho is bound to 
consult. Every finite good has a special end, and 
must be wisely used with reference to that end, 
and not being absolute, is dependent on times 
and circumstances for the benefit it is to confer]. 
The second limitation is— but not will I be 
brought under bondage by any thing.— 
’ Et-ov<na<rfrfyjofiai and itjeori are kindred words 
(the former being formed from e^ovoia, which is 
aerived from M-eori), and they involve a parano- 
masia, which serves to bring out the contradic 
tion, caused by the misuse of liberty, in a more 
forcible light. [We give the play on the words 
in English thus: ‘All things are in my power, 
but I will not come under power to any thing ’]. 
“ Not I ” is emphatic. It exhibits the moral 
self of the individual (not simply that of Paul, 
but of Christians generally), in sharp contrast 
with everything, which, if yielded to passion¬ 
ately, or enjoyed with an accusing conscience, 
or fondly clung to as indispensable, acquires a 
despotic control over us. [The lord must pre¬ 
serve his lordship, and take heed that he become 
not the slave of any thing which is properly 
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subject to him. Freedom must not commit sui¬ 
cide. The body was designed to be the organ 
ot the Spirit for ruling over nature, not the 
organ of nature for ruling over the Spirit]. 
’15 f-ovm&Ceiv, to be master of \ and it is here put in 
the future to express the firm inward resolve not 
to be mastered by any thing. T tv6c is neuter 
corresponding to ndvra. 

Vbr8. 18,14. Meats for the belly and the 
belly for meats, etc .—Here we have a con¬ 
trast drawn between what is in itself indiffe¬ 
rent, and the view which cannot be brought 
under this category.* From the fact that a mu¬ 
tual relation has been established between meats 
and the belly by an ordinance of the Creator, the 
former being made to be received and digested 
by the latter, and the latter being formed to re¬ 
ceive the former, and from the fact that both are 
alike transient, being designed only for this pre¬ 
sent life, it followed, as a matter of course, that 
eating was a thing morally indifferent, and was 
allowable, in so far as it neither proved incon¬ 
venient, or brought a person under bondage. 
Very different, however, was it with the act of 
fornication, since the body, standing as it did in 
direct relations with the Lord, and having been 
received by Him into the fellowship of an im¬ 
mortal life, does not in such practices falfil any 
Divine destination, [but is rather alienated from 
its proper functions, and degraded by them]. 
After the nominatives, iarlv is to be supplied. 
It is altogether needless to suppose that the 
meats here spoken of had any special connection 
with the altar-feasts that were so closely asso¬ 
ciated with licentious practices.! By such a 
supposition the force of the argument is rather 
hindered than helped.— And God shall de¬ 
stroy both it and them.— Paul refers here 
to that great change which is to take place in 
the condition of mankind at the coming of 
Christ—a transformation whioh will preclude 
all need of physical nourishment, and dispense 
with the organs for its reception. Comp. xv. 44, 
51; and Matth. xxii. 80. In the words, “ and 


[ * Bat have we not here the evidence that in the “ all 
ngs ” Paul had reference not to actions, but to external 
otyocts? Out of these he selects one class, and shows what 
they were designed for, and how for they are good or expe¬ 
dient. But the like adaptation and utility and propriety 
he denies to exist in the indiscriminate use of woman, since 
the body of both was destined for higher usee, in the sexual 
relation, than mere enjoyment; and the purposes of God In 
reference to it, were violated by that use. The logic of the 
Apostle is obscured, if we consider him as having the action 
primarily in view. It proceeds wholly upon the rule of 
adaptation of things to ends]. 

[f This Is Neander’s view. He supposes that Paul u at first 
meant to speak only of partaking of meats offered to idols,” 
and “then was prompted to leave the topic and speak 
agfttnst tho*o excesses at Corinth of which he had not 
thought at first." The topic thus left, he supposes to be re¬ 
sumed again at the beginning of chap viii., but approached 
from a different point; and after several digressions and ex¬ 
positions of it, to be taken up in the wme form as here in 
chap. x. 23. This view, though at first seeming to involve 
the course of thought in needless intricacy, grows more 
plausible the more we meditate upon the logic of the whole 
section; and it is not surprising that Neander says that 
neither Bilboth’s Arguments, nor de Wette’s have sufficed 
to convince him of its erroneousness. The case had better 
be left without arguing to each ponton's reflection—taking 
into account all the while the fact that here nmoog the Co¬ 
rinthians there was probably the same connection between 
the eating of things offered to idols, and ths sin of fornica- 
tio * that we find afterwards spoken of in the heresy of the 
Kicolaitans, Rev. ii. 14, 16, and that consequently the two 
stood \ery closely associated in the Apostle's mind.J 


them,” we have the hint of a time that readies 
far beyotid the death of the individual—a time 
when the world and all things therein shall be 
burned up. [Comp. 2 Peter lii. 11.1 

In contrast with the foregoing, there is pre¬ 
sented to us, first, that truth in a negative form, 
the analogy of which to the eating of food it is 
the aim of the Apostle to dispute.— But the 
body in not for fornication. —That is, forni- 
eation is not the natural function of a perishable 
organ, but it is the perversion to illegitimate 
uses of the entire body—that body which belongs 
to the Lord, and is with him, destined to an im¬ 
perishable life. And in this also there are twe 
elements involved; 1, a connection with the 
Lord; —but for the Lord. —And this relation 
is a mutual one, since the body is destined for the 
Lord, to be one of HU members, and HU exclusive 
possession; and on the other hand— the Lord 
is for the body, —to rule it, and to use it; yea, 
to appropriate and assimilate it to Himself; and, 
as others add, to nourish it with hU life. (Comp. 
Jno. vi. 88, 68, and also ver. 15, pkltj). 2. The 
destination of the body to an immortal life, 
grounded on its connection with the Lord—a 
destination that stands in striking contrast with 
the destruction above alluded to, which awaits 
the purely material world.— And God both 
raised up the Lord, and will raise up ns 
also by His strength. —This resurrection U 
an introduction into a life that U no more sub¬ 
ject to death. Comp. Rom. vi. 9ff. The nal — 
ical, both — and, binds the two clauses together. 
In the second clause, however, the reading U 
contested, and Meyer (ed. 2d) considers k^ijyttpe, 
has raised, as the only right reading, although 
not so well attested. Paul, he says, never as¬ 
serts the kyelpetv and e^eyeipetv, that is, a resto¬ 
ration to life after death, of himself and of bU 
cotemporaries (2 Cor. iv. 14 is to be understood 
spiritually); rather, in anticipation of the 
speedy advent of Christ, he was looking to be 
changed without dying (xv. 61 f.; 1 These, iv. 
16 f.); so that if he had been speaking of the fti- 
ture, he would have been more likely to have 
used the word shall make alive, than 

kgeyeipci, shall raise up. (Comp. xv. 22; Rom. 
viii. 11). He interprets tne word, however, not 
of the spiritual resurrection, that is, the new 
birth, but as in Eph. ii. 6; CoL ii. 12 f., where 
Christ’s resurrection is spoken of as the fact in 
whioh that of the believer is already involved, 
although the connection first becomes realised 
at the second advent, through the actual resur¬ 
rection of the deed, and the transformation of 
the living. But if, according to this interpreta¬ 
tion, both these idess can be considered aa in¬ 
cluded in the verb in its past tense (klfiytip*), 
why not assume the same in its future form! In 
so doing, we should abide by the reading best 
attested-—a reading whioh puts the verb in the 
same tense with Mrapyiptt, shall destroy —and 
would construe the verb k^eytipH in ita more 
comprehensive signification, as denoting the 
change which is to take place in the living, as 
well as in the dead. 2 Cor. iv. 14 might also be 
interpreted in the same manner. The distinc¬ 
tive changes awaiting the quiok and the dead, 
although elsewhere made prominent, did not re¬ 
quire to be alluded to here. (With this Mqyer 
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in his 8d ed. also agrees). It is hardly allowa¬ 
ble to distinguish here between iyeipetv and 
e^tyeipetv (Bengel and Osiander), as though the 
former referred to the first fruits of the resur¬ 
rection in Christ, and the latter to the work con¬ 
summated at the end. The reason why he uses 
the word 44 w,” instead of *our bodies,' is that he 
had used the personal form just before, * in the 
Lord.’ The context, in this case, allows of no 
misapprehension. 44 The body,” says Osiander, 
44 is the ressel of our personality.” The clause, 
4 by his power,’ it were better to connect with 
the latter verb, if by 4 his * we understand, not 
Christ's, bat God’s, which is to be preferred, as 
God is the subject of 4 shall raise.’ Comp. xt. 
38; Matth. xxii. 29; Eph. i. 19. A id here ex¬ 
presses the internal instrumentality. 

Vers. 15-17. Know ye not that your 
bodies are the members of Christ?—Here 
he amplifies wbat is said in ver. 13, and 44 upon 
the ground there adduced of the immorality of 
fornication, he brings to their distinct conscious¬ 
ness the abominable character of the vice in 
question.” So Meyer rebuts Baur’s assertion, 
that Paul here makes a petitio principii. Else¬ 
where Christians themselves are called members 
of Christ’s body—the Church in its totality, the 
head of which is Christ. (Comp. xii. 27; Eph. v. 
30). But here their bodies are spoken of as es¬ 
sential parts (the vehicles) of his personality. 
And this, not so much on account of his incar¬ 
nation, and of His so sharing with us our na¬ 
ture, as on acoount of the indwelling of His Spi¬ 
rit (ver. 19). Whether the Apostle had in mind 
the figure of the marital relationship (comp. 2 
Cor. xL 2; Eph. v. 26 f.; Rom. vii. 4) is less certain. 
The incongruity of making Christ the antithesis 
to a harlot (Meyer), would not stand in the way 
of our supposing this, since it makes no differ¬ 
ence whether the other party be male or female, 
for Paul is here speaking of the essential contra¬ 
diction which exists between a person’s belong¬ 
ing to Christ, and so holding vital fellowship 
with the Holy and Pure One, and his having in¬ 
tercourse with an individual who was addicted 
W impurity, such as a common prostitute—an 
intercourse which involved the surrender of the 
entire person to her. It was only the impure 
eenaeienoe of a heathen that could be blind to 
the immorality of such fornication. But to the 
Christian’s conscience this should be evident at 
once, and we should denounce it as a crime per¬ 
petrated against Christ—as an abominable viola¬ 
tion of his sacred rights. Hence the Apostle 
directly proceeds to ask—Shall I then take 
away the members of Christ, and make 
them the members of a harlot ?—Aipetv 
means * not simply, to take, but, to lake away, to 
alienate from the proper owner. Ovv, then, or, 
therefore, introduces the inference: 44 since this 
is so, I will not so far forget myself, as to,’ etc. 

may be either, Aorist subj., as in xi. 22, 
meaning, should I; or, have 1 any right to make ; 
or it may be future, shall I makef The sense 
will be abent the same. [Jeif says that 44 the 
second and third persons of the Fut ure often ex¬ 
press neeessity or propriety, shall, must." Gr. 
Gram. { 406 8]. This query he answers with 
an emphatic negative— pi) ykvoiro, let it 
never be, —an expression by which in Rom. 


vL 2, and elsewhere, he repels all unhallowed 
inferences and suggestions and declarations. 

In order to prove that fornication involves all 
he has stated, he next goes on to show the nature 
of the connection it effects between the parties 
concerned, and sets over against this, the nature 
of the union believers have with Christ, so that 
the utter incompatibility of the two may be the 
more clearly felt— Or know ye not; — q. d., 
4 or if this at least, appear doubtful to you, then 
it must be because of your ignorance’ (Meyer), 
that he who is joined to the harlot is 
one body? — KoAao<7#<u, to be most intimately 
joined with. In this connection it denotes the 
sexual union, which involves the most intimate 
conjunction of the physical powers of life. The 
consequence of such a union is stated in a cita¬ 
tion from Gen. ii. 24, found also in Matth. xix. 51, 
and this he introduces as a Divine declaration.— 
For he saith — 4 He,’ i. e. God, since Scripture 
is the oracle of God. even though eommunieated 
through human organs (comp. xv. 27; Eph. v. 
8; Heb. viii. 5). To suppose God to be the sub¬ 
ject is better than to supply either the words 
4 Scripture’ or ‘Spirit,* though the meaning 
would still be the same. But most unsuitable of 
all would it be to construe it as impersonal: ii is 
said.— they two shall be into one flesh.-r- 
This, which was originally affirmed of the mar¬ 
riage union, is here applied to illicit intercourse, 
it being the same thing, physically considered. 
Secundum speeism nalurm non differunt (Thom, 
a. q.). And by this application of the statement 
he shows that the act in question is not a mere 
momentary enjoyment with which the whole af¬ 
fair is concluded, but that it involves a real union 
of the natural powers of life in one complex per¬ 
sonality. The term 44 flesh ” here denotes simply 
man’s physical nature, without the accessory 
idea of corruption. The words “they two” are 
not found in the Hebrew text. They oecur in 
the LXX., and in all the quotations of this pas¬ 
sage, even in those of the Rabbis. (Is this in 
the interest of monogamy ?). 44 Into,” eif, Hebr. 

even in classic Greek, implies a transition 


into a particular state [Jblf, Gr. Gram., { 625, 
Obs. 4].— Bat lie who is joined to the Lord 

is one Spirit_Here we have the contrast: 

KoXAcurdai rip xvpUp, a phrase which occurs also in 
Deut. x. 20; 2 Kings xviii. 6. As the result we 
have, not 4 one body,’ but 4 one spirit,’ denoting 
the element wherein this union takes place. But 
this unity is not a merely ideal one. It is one in 
essential reality, the indwelling of Christ in the 
believer, so that His Spirit and our spirit be¬ 
come one. Comp. xiv. 23. This clause stands 
independently. 

Vers. 18-20. The warning implied in what 
precedes is now expressly given, and, although 
olearly an inference, is introduced abruptly 
without any connecting particle— Flee forni¬ 
cation.— Qeiiyere, flee —a striking expression. 
Anselm says, Alia vitia pugnando libido fugiendo - 
vincifvr. “Other vices are conquered by fight¬ 
ing, lust by flying.” What follows substantiates 
this warning, by showing the characteristic pe¬ 
culiarity of that sin, which distinguishes it from 
every other. And this is exhibited antithetic 
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cally.— Erery. ain which a man might 
commit — [6 kav wotfynj hv&punoq. The &v here 
belongs to the relative and not to tho verb, 
and gives an indefiniteness to it, annexing the 
notion, ‘ whatsoever it may be.* Jblf, Or. Gram. 
{ 829, 1].— is without the body.— But how 
can he say this, when drunkenness and such 
like vices also involve an injury tr, the body, and 
indeed cannot be practised at all outside of the 
bodily sphere ? There have been several modes 
of answering this question. We may either sup¬ 
pose that the word “ every” ( nav ) is to be taken 
in a popular sense for * nearly all/ which is 
arbitrary; or we may consider the whole 
elause hypothetical, q. d., ‘ Although all other 
sins were without the body, yet this,’ etc. (Flatt) 
—which is inadmissible; others [Jerome, Ori- 
gen, Aug., Bengel, Words.] take it to mean that 
fornication pollutes the whole body as no other 
vice does,—but this is not stated in the words; 
and others still, that no vices sever the body of 
the Christian from that of Christ as this does 
(Fritxsche), a thought neither expressed in the 
text, nor consistent with the view of Paul in 
chap. ix. f.; Rom. viii. 9); others again take 
the idea to be, that no sin imparts to the flesh 
such tyranny over tho spirit as fornication, an 
idea plainly foisted into the language of Paul; 
others suppose that drunkenness and gluttony 
are here included in with fornication [Mac- 
knight]—a supposition not sufficiently estab¬ 
lished by the fact that these vices are frequently 
associated together. We would rather say, that 
all other sins affect and injure only the transient, 
perishable organs of the body, or that they re¬ 
quire for their commission some means that are 
derived from without, and are foreign to the 
body.[“Drunkenness and gluttony, e. g., are sins 
done in and by the body, and are sins by abuse 
of the body ; but they are still introduced from 
without , sinful not in their act, but in their 
effect, which effect it is each man's duty to 
foresee and avoid. But fornication is alienat¬ 
ing that body which is the Lord’s, and making it 
a harlot's body —it is a sin against a man’s 
own body from its very nature, against the 
verity and nature of his body ; not an effect on 
the body from participation of things without, 
out a contradiction of the truth of the body wrought 
within itself." Alfoud].— but he that com- 
mitteth fornication aina again at hia own 
body. —The scope of the argument is this: On 
the one hand the Apostle brings to view the fact 
that the fornicator by his sin surrenders his 
body to the harlot, and commingles his life with 
hers in such a manner that he loses the power to 
dispose of his body as he will, as it were yielding 
to another's nature the right he has to himself, 
and so coming in bondage to that (analogously 
to chap. vii. 4); and on the other hand, he con¬ 
siders how the body of the Christian (who is the 
only one here contemplated) is desecrated by 
fornication as it can be desecrated by no other 
sin. In both these respects this vice is a sin 
against one's own body in a preeminent sense. 
The truth, that the sin of iropvcixjv elf rd Idtov 
<Jo>ya, fornicating against one’s own body, is 
chargeable upon Christians, the only persons 
with whom he has to do, he exhibits still more 


clearly by referring them to the well-known 
dignity which the body of the believer, as such, 
possessed.— Or know ye not that your 
body ia the temple of the Holy Ghost 
which is in yon ?—As in ver. 16 he ascribed 
to the bodies of believers what he elsewhere has 
predicated of believers themselves , so he docs the 
same thing here in respect of their character as 
“ the temple of God.” This designation, before 
applied to the Church as a whole (iii. 16; also 2 
Cor. vi. 16), he here applies to the bodies of Chris¬ 
tians. Primarily, the Holy Spirit dwells in the 
“inward man,” in the irvevpa , or spirit; but 
the body is its vehicle, or tabernacle, and in¬ 
separable organ. If we adopt the reading rd oufia 
byiiv, then it would mean: the body of each one 
of you. The same sense is yielded by the other 
residing, oupara, bodies . To this thought, but 
especially to the clause— which ye have from 
God. — (hied, the same as in Jno. xv. 26), show¬ 
ing how dependent they were on him, he adds 
this further truth— and ye are not your 
own. —From this it followed that they had no 
power over themselves, or over their own bodies, 
and therefore could not properly dispose of them 
to another, or use them for the gratification of 
unhallowed lusts, but were bound to employ 
them only in executing the holy will of God. 
And how they came not to be their own, he 
proves by referring to their redemption— for 
ye were bought. — viz: for God, to be His pe¬ 
culiar possession (comp. Acts v. 9, and nept - 
nouur&ai Acts xx. 28). The figure involved is 
that of a slave or body servant, over whom his 
master holds exclusive control. The purchase 
was from the servitude of sin, and frofn the curse 
of the law, and from the power of Satan (comp. 
Rom. vi. 17 ff.; Gal. iii. 18; Col. i. 13; Actsxxvi. 
18). And this purchase was—with a price— 
and this price was nothing less than Christ Him¬ 
self, His “soul,” His “blood” (see Matt. xx.28; 
1 Pet. i. 18). Passing beyond the mere signifi¬ 
cance of the word, yet observing its import, we 
come to the important thought that it was a high 
price, and the purchase, dear. [To this Winer 
objects, LXIV. 6]. This expression occurs in 
viii. 28, but where, as in Acts xx. 28; Titus ii. 
14, Christ is represented as the possessor. The 
practical inference from all this is— Now then 
glorify God in your body. — Aofd£etv here 
denotes the exhibition of the Divine holiness (or 
of God’s sacred presence, as in a temple) through 
a chaste, modest deportment. The praise is to 
be celebrated through deeds, as: ‘do all to the 
glory of God,’ x. 81; comp, also Jno. xxi. 19; xii. 
28; xiii. 81. 'Bv, in, to suit the figure of the 
temple, or, on, specifying that whereon the con¬ 
duct which is to glorify God should exhibit itself. 
Aj) serves to make the exhortation more pressing. 
‘Act rightly, so that it shall be apparent to all 
that ye do it.' See Passow I. p. 612. [Ons.: 
“ It is very remarkable how these verses contain 
the germ of three weighty sections of the Episile 
about to follow, and doubtless in the Apostle's 
mind when he wrote them: 1, the relation be¬ 
tween the sexes; 2, the question of meats offered 
to idols; 8, the doctrine of the resurrection of 
the body.” Alford]. 
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DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. [Christian liberty, its nature and limitations. 
1. Its nature. Through the redemption effected 
by Christ, the believer is restored to that supre¬ 
macy over the world, which Adam had forfeited, 
and has a free right and title to use it and all 
things in it according to his ability and pleasure. 
No longer is he fettered by the restrictions 
which the elder economy imposed. To him now 
**every creature of Qod is good,” and he is at 
liberty to make all things in their way tributary 
to his interests. In the person of bis Lord they 
are all “put under his feet,” and with his eman¬ 
cipation from the bondage of sin, and the resto¬ 
ration of his inward freedom, his lordship over 
himself, he is at the same time restored to his 
proper sovereignty over the external world, and 
qualified to maintain it. But 2.] This liberty 
has its limitations, [first, by the law of expe¬ 
diency ; secondly, by the law of self-preserva¬ 
tion; and thirdly, by the law of duty. All 
things, e. g., though in our power, do not prove 
in their use alike, and at all times equally, bene¬ 
ficial, either to ourselves or to others. Again, 
the use of some things in certain ways an d de¬ 
grees, may destroy the liberty which claims the 
right to use them. And, finally, we must yield 
to God and man what properly belongs to each, 
robbing neither of their rights. The liberty of 
the Christian is therefore not an absolute, but a 
restricted liberty.] Fundamentally, however, 
this restriction is a self-imposed restraint, an 
act of perfect freedom, nothing but the fulfilling 
of our appointed course in love. Though the 
Christian is made free through faith, free from 
all which the law imposed from without, and 
enforced by penalties, yet it does not follow from 
this that he is at liberty to assert his own sinful 
self-will in opposition to the revealed will of 
God. Rather this very freedom becomes the 
means of entirely cutting off all arbitrariness of 
conduct. For that faith, through which the be¬ 
liever has been liberated, is in fact an entrance 
into the very life of Christ. It implies such an 
apprehension of Christ, that the believer can 
say: ‘It is no more I that live, but Christ that 
liveth in me.’ But in taking Christ he takes into 
himself all that holy love of God which embraces 
both him and all his fellow-believers in one 
blessed union. Possessing this love, then, he 
comes to hate and shun everything which con¬ 
flicts with the Divine will, everything which 
either tends to interrupt his fellowship with his 
Lord, or acts prejudicially upon his neighbors 
and associates in the churches; everything, also, 
which is calculated to weaken his power over 
the world, the flesh, and the devil, and bring 
him again under bondage. That alone he allows 
himsehf to use, in suitable modes and measures, 
which operates beneficially on himself and others, 
and advances the Gospel of Christ and promotes 
spiritual life, that alone which leaves his liberty 
perfect, and his mastery over self and the world 
nndamaged. Thus does the truth and reality of 
our freedom rest in Christ, and prove to be no¬ 
thing less than love freely and intelligently seek¬ 
ing its own proper ends. 

[See this whole subject of man’s freedom and 
dominion discussed in Wuttkb’s HanJbuch dor 


Christlichen SittenUhre , I., p. 849, 408 f., 481 f.: 
“ Man may and oan perfect his rule over nature 
only when he has fully subjected himself to be 
ruled by the holy author and Lord of nature.”] 

2. The power to purify the soul and keep one’s 
self from all manner of fornication and unclean¬ 
ness, is to be found in Christ alone. The simple 
sense of shame or of self-respect, or the mere 
dread of weakening or deranging our physical 
nature, is not sufficient of itself to counteract the 
strong temptation to this sin, and quell the might 
of this the strongest of our carnal passions. The 
enjoyment is instant and sensitive, the injury is 
remote, and perchance may never be felt; and 
so the weak will give way.—But in our fellow¬ 
ship with Christ, in the clear living conscious¬ 
ness of His presence, we have the power to over¬ 
come the very strongest of our carnal impulses, 
and to resist the most seductive enticements 
While He dwells in us with His holy love, He 
becomes the quickening power which animates 
and controls our whole constitution. Through 
this love, which consented to suffer the bitterest 
of deaths for our sins, sinful lust is essentially 
slain, and the Christian resolves that he, with his 
body and its members, shall belong to none other 
than his Lord. His body he henceforth regards 
as a member of Christ, an organ of His holy life. 
No more can he prostitute it to the control of an¬ 
other, or become bound in vital union to a harlot. 
The remembrance of Christ’s presence within 
him causes him to shrink with horror from 
everything which might defile that which has 
become a sanctuary consecrated to His glory. 
Mindful of his being purchased to God at the 
cost of the precious blood of His Son, he feels 
the weight of the mighty obligation, and is 
neither able nor willing to use that body, which 
is now God’s property, for any other purpose 
than for his service and glory. Being now joined 
to Christ in one spirit, he resolves never more to 
hold carnal intercourse with any, apart from the 
Divine ordinance of marriage (which is to be 
consummated in the Lord, and for the Lord), or 
to be guilty of aught whereby the body, which 
is destined to partake of the imperishable life 
of Christ, shall be unfitted for the heavenly com¬ 
munion. 

[3. The true position and dignity of the body . In 
its doctrine concerning the body, Christianity 
avoids two opposite extremes. It neither dispa¬ 
rages it as worthless and contemptible, after the 
fashion of some ancient philosophers, and the 
Manicheans; nor does i idolize it into an object 
of supreme regard and care, as the Epicureans, 
ancient and modern, do. Regarding it as essen¬ 
tial to the perfection of our humanity, and as a 
needful organ of the Spirit, Christianity gives 
the body likewise a share in Christ’s redemp¬ 
tion, and unites it to Him for sanciification 
here and for glorification hereafter. It thus 
makes it a member of Christ's mystical body, 
to be controlled and regulated by His Spirit. At 
the same time it imparts to it the character of 
a Divine temple, and requires that we keep it 
from all defilement, and preserve it in a condi¬ 
tion suited for the service and worship of God. 
So far, therefore, from being at liberty to despise 
or abuse the body, or to set up its welfare and 
claims in antagonism with those of the Spirit, or 
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to make our care for it a distinct, though even a 
subordinate interest, our obligations to Christ 
demand that we unite it with the soul in one ge¬ 
neral system of spiritual edification and culture, 
yield its members as instruments of righteous¬ 
ness, and glorify God in it no less than in the 
spirit]. 

[4. The Church is God’s purchased possession . 
He has redeemed it unto Himself by giving His 
own Son as a ratisom for it, thereby delivering it 
from the tyranny of Satan and from the merited 
penalties of the law, to be His in love and devo¬ 
tion for evermore. Not that His hold upon (he 
persons thus ransomed had ever been lost by 
their sin. God’s property in man is absolute 
and inalienable, and His title to dispose of him 
according to His own pleasure and unto His 
glory remains unaffected, let man do what he 
may. But, if we may so speak. His right to 
love and favor them, and to treat them as His 
ohildren, had been destroyed by the forfeit of 
sin, and instead thereof there rested on God the 
obligation to wrath and punishment. And this 
was the right which had been recovered by the 
purchase effected by the blood of Christ. Thus 
a new ground of dominion and rule has been 
laid, superadded to the former one, and with this 
a new mode of government devised, and new ob¬ 
ligations imposed on the parties redeemed. God 
as Father holds the Church not only by the right 
of creation, but also by the right of redemption. 
He enforces His claims to obedience by pointing 
to the blood of His Son, which was shed for us: 
and the strongest incentive to devotion and 
praise on the part of the believer, both here and 
in eternity, is—“For Thou hast redeemed us 
unto God by Thy blood 

HOMILETIC A L AND PRACTICAL. 

[1. In the exercise of his power and liberty a 
Christian is bound to consult not simply the 
scope of his own rights and privileges, but also, 

1, the bearing of his conduct upon, a. his own best 
interests, and b. the interests of others, ver. 12; 

2, its effect upon his own spiritual freedom, ver. 
12; 6, the intrinsic fitness of things for their 
special ends, ver. 13; 4, the worth of objects as 
determined by their durability, ver. 13; 6, the 
rights, and claims of others, both God and man, 
ver. 18; 6, the particular -honor which God hath 
put upon the objects under our control, being 
careful not to desecrate what he hath taken into 
fellowship with Himself, vv. 14-17]. 

[2. The sin of fornication consists, 1, in its be¬ 
ing a violation of the Divine interest of the body, 
▼er.. 13; 2, in that it is an alienation from 
Christ of what belongs to Him, and an appro¬ 
priation of it to another, vv. 16-17; 8, in that 
it is an abridgement of our own liberty, ver. 17; 
4, in that it brings a person into intiiqate con¬ 
nection and union with the vilest of characters; 
6, in that it is preeminently a sin against the 
body, being committed in and through it, in the 
perverted use of the highest functions of physi¬ 
cal life, which were designed for the purpose of 
raising up a holy seed that should serve God ; 6, 
in that it is sacrilege, vv. 19, 20]. 

Luther: —Ver. 19. A Christian may be com¬ 
pared with the tripartite temple of Solomon. 


His spirit is the Holy of holies, God’s dwelling 
amid the darkness of faith (he believes what he 
neither sees, nor feels, nor grasps); his soul is 
the Holy place, where are the seven lights of the 
golden candlesticks; bis body is the forecourt, 
exposed to the general view, where every one 
can observe how he lives, and what he doea 
Deep within the heart is the consecration made 
which unites him to the Churoh; in the secret 
recesses within does the Holy Ghost affiance it¬ 
self to the believing soul; but the nuptial song 
rings throughout the entire man, and he becomes 
a spiritual temple of the Lord; and in the fore¬ 
court stands the altar of burnt offerings, whereon 
we are to lay our bodies as living sacrifices unto 
God (Rom. xii. 1). 

Starks :—Ver. 14. Our resurrection is founded 
upon the resurrection of Christ; and the thought 
of it should restrain ub from all impurity; for 
although the impure also will rise again at the 
resurrection, yet it will not bo to the glorification 
of their bodies.—Ver. 17. Christ and believers 
are united together in one mystical person ; but 
from such union lawful marriage does not binder 
believers, [for if he marries aright, be marries 
“in the Lord ”]. Marriage is, in fact, a type of 
the heavenly wedlock (Hosea ii. 19; Eccl. iv. 9; 
Eph. v. 30).—Ver. 18. Hedingkr:—F ornication 
is the only sin which involves the whole body in 
disgrace, and so defiles it more than all other 
sins. Drunkenness and gluttony do not affect all 
the members of the body; neither are the meats 
and drinks, wherewith a person offends, mem¬ 
bers of the body. Other sins are committed 
against a neighbor’s body (murder), his goods 
(stealing), his honor (bearing false witness), but 
fornication is a sin against ourselves, with our 
own bodies. Ver. 19. The inward glory of be¬ 
lievers consists in this, that God Himself dwells 
in them and walks in them (Ps. oxxxii. 14). 
Ver. 20. The precious and imperishable ransom 
paid by Christ for the human race, deserves en¬ 
tire consecration of body and soul to His holy 
service. 

Bsblinbvrobr Bible:—Vbr. 12. People are 
apt to inquire only whether a thing is allowable, 
but not whether it is fitting or obligatory. 
Christians are allowed greater privileges than 
many think, but they always take themselves into 
consideration. Christians are not blind; they 
see, indeed, that in Christ they are exalted above 
all things, but they bear in mind also how they 
are to use all things, and in their dove-like 
simplicity are as cunning as serpents. Freedom 
is a Divine endowment, but it cannot be pre¬ 
served without Divine art. We have power over 
creatures only in God, and Christians are the 
only kings. If thou art in bondage to nothing, 
then hast thou all power. Freedom is a Divine 
jewel, but it must remain freedom, and keep 
clear of all snares and entanglements. Man 
boasts, saying: “I am lord of the creation.” 
Yes, but let it only be so in fact-, and become not 
a slave over it. We may, indeed, assert of any 
thing that it is good; but how art thouf May 
it not be holding thee in bondage?—Ver. 18. In 
this statement, ( The Lord is for the body,’ we 
have a noble proof that Christ has verily given 
Himself to us. He, therefore, who now rightly 
honors his own body, is joined by the Lord unto 
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Himself. He who sunders the bonds of the 
Divine order, abuses his own body. Originally 
the body was not intended for impurity, but now, 
and as it is now, it beguiles. It does not, how¬ 
ever, follow that I, like an ox, must yield to that 
which impels me.—Ver. 14. Can he who expects 
in faith this glorification of his body at the re¬ 
surrection, endanger his hope by impure lusts? 
—Ver. 15. Believers themselves are Christ’s 
members; therefore every thing which is theirs 
also belongs to Him. Universally is it true that 
if a Christian surrenders himself to the world 
and to the creature, he withdraws himself from 
his Lord Jesus. He who sins takes that power 
which God has given him and offers it up to 
another.—Ver. 17. One Spirit. To will what 
God wills, this is to be a partaker of the Divine 
Nature. With God, being and willing are one 
and the same thing (St. Bernard). This union 
to Christ is learned and attained in the inmost 
depths of the soul alone. If we delight to be 
with Christ, let us then cleave to the Lord and 
not to a harlot Let us walk with God and fol¬ 
low the Lamb whithersoever He goeth. Let us 
abide in God, so that heart, disposition, sense, 
and all our powers, shall enter into God and come 
out of their selfish isolation and false freedom, 
and be God’s possession. In this way doth God 
recover the man who has forsaken Him, and 
dwells in him as in His own temple—Ver. 18. 
This passage instructs us also how we may deliver 
ourselves. It is by avoiding opportunities; by 
not running into danger, and thinking ourselves 
strong; tearing ourselves loose and fleeing as 
Joseph did.—Ver. 19. A believer is not his own, 
but is the servant of God, who looks at and exe¬ 
cutes his Lord’s behests. Where can a greater 
happiness be enjoyed in this life, than in the 
feeling that we are entirely and altogether God’s ? 
God, as it were, is under obligation to care for, 
and to protect those who belong to Him and are 
no more their own. Be then in no respect your 
own, in order that God may be entirely yours. 
—Ver. 20. Christ has purchased the whole man. 
Through His spotless offering we are enabled to 
sanotify the body. Originally man was the 
dwelling-place and peculiar possession of the 
Godhead, and after his fall he was purchased 
anew for the same purpose by the redemption of 
Christ so precious; therefore ought men to con¬ 
secrate themselves to God; and to this end should 
we purify ourselves from all filthiness of the 
flesh and of the spirit 2 Cor. vii. 1. 

Rieger:—Ver. 12. By our misuse of freedom 
we are, for the most part brought into bondage. 
Freedom is a condition wherein I am able both to 
use and also to misuse objects with ease.—Ver. 
18. He who with every morsel he eats takes into 
himself something of that condemnation of death 
under which all things lie, will deem the pleasure 
to be enjoyed in eating as the least possible, and 
will be as little inclined to boast therein as a 
criminal would boast over his parting meal. 
Through the sense of shame imprinted by the 
finger of God upon the human heart, and by our 
longing after our primeval innocence, we are 
powerfully admonished to employ the power fur¬ 
nished by Christ’s grace, for the proper preser¬ 
vation of the body and its members, and to bring 
them by means of it to the service of righteous¬ 


ness and fruits of sanctification; and for this 
reason also to rejoice that the Lord also belongs 
to the body, that the protection, love, and grace 
of God in Jesus Christ extends also over this, 
and works out its sanctification through His 
Spirit; yea, also its glorification at the resur¬ 
rection.—Ver. 14. The liberty of giving one’s 
body to fornication, and the hope of resurrection 
to life eternal, cannot co-exist in the heart. 
Those thorns choke this seed, and by the gross 
abuse of the body do we forfeit the enjoyment of 
the hidden manna, whioh is intended also for 
the nourishment of the bodies of the saints in 
eternal life.—Vr. 16,16. Our bodies are Christ’s 
members, since from Christ, the Head, there 
flows down upon them also both life and plea¬ 
sure, and power to serve God and His righteous¬ 
ness, and also the control of His Spirit, together 
with the hope and desire of making manifest tbe 
mind of Christ also in our daily walk and con¬ 
versation. But when a person withdraws his 
members from their proper Lord and Head, and 
in this way interrupts that enjoyment which 
flows from such communion, and destroys his 
[ peace and joy in the Holy Ghost; and besides 
this becomes joined to a harlot or a debauchee; 
then does such conduct bring with it such servi¬ 
tude of the whole man as compels a participation 
of all the other members likewise, or at least 
infects them with its own impurities, as if these 
were their own. What ought to happen accord¬ 
ing to God’s ordinance only in lawful marriage, 
this happens also through commerce with a har¬ 
lot; but it happens in such a way as to leave 
traces in the body and its members, which shall 
follow the guilty one even unto the resurrection 
of damnation.—Ver. 17. By idolizing the crea¬ 
ture and by the pleasure sought therein, man 
becomes carnal; by cleaving to the Creator he 
becomes spiritual.—Ver. 18. The deeper the fire 
of lust lies in any individual, and the more the ex¬ 
ample of others and the hope that it will remain 
concealed and unpunished and the excuses fur¬ 
nished for it by man’s wit, blow upon it to in¬ 
flame it, the more need have we of the faithful 
watchman’s alarm: 44 Flee fornication.”—Ver. 19. 
A temple is consecrated to God and to His ser¬ 
vice; it is also decorated by God with many 
tokens of His grace. What a comfort then is it 
believingly to regard our body as built and fur¬ 
nished by God’s hand, bought by Christ’s blood, 
and oonsecrated in baptism to be a possession of 
God inChrUtl Assaulted, indeed, and alas! 
too often overcome through the jealousy of the 
Devil, by all manner of alien powers, yet rescued 
again by the might of grace, and made meet to 
be the dwelling-place of God’s. Spirit! Ah, what 
a glorious thing it will be to carry a celestial 
body in which evil lusts no more dwell! 

Heubner:^—Ver. 12. The doctrine of Chris¬ 
tian freedom cannot be more basely perverted 
than when employed to the gratification of fleshly 
lusts. The rule of its use is a consistent regard 
for self and for neighbor. The Christian should 
allow himself to be fettered by nothing. True 
freedom is to be bound by no lusts.—Ver. 13. 
God has given us the body for holy purposes, ita 
members and powers are, as it were, an image 
of the Divine Creative Power. Everything In 
us should be consecrated to the service of God. 
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The Lord has become also the Saviour of the body, 
in that He has freed it from eternal death, and 
has earned for it its resurrection.—Ver. 14. The 
resurrection of the body should awaken in ns a 
certain respect for our body, constraining us to 
use it in a worthy manner.—Ver. 15. Every 
Christian is a member of Christ. This holy 
union strengthens the sense of shame at all im¬ 
purity.—Ver. 16. Fornication is union with a 
harlot, with something impure, therefore separa¬ 
tion from Christ. The man becomes that where¬ 
with he unites, by assimilation.—Ver. 18. For¬ 
nication is a direct sin against ourselves, for we 
desecrate our personality by it.—Ver. 19. The 
body inhabited by the Spirit of God should be 
used in a holy manner. Christianity sanctifies 
even our physical life.—Ver. 20. God has given 
His own Son as a ransom for us. Meditation 
upon the greatness of His sufferings should fill 
us with gratitude. Earnestness in the work of 
sanctification flows from a living faith in the 


work of redemption, alike in its precious foun¬ 
dation and in its importance to us. 

Besser: —Ver. 12. There is something great 
in the power of a Christian freeman, which Paul 
has so celebrated in word and deed; but no where 
does the devil build his little chapels more cun¬ 
ningly than right by the side of the temple of 
Christian liberty. 

Because Christians are in some respects yet 
carnal, and are in danger of being biased by the 
flesh (iii. 8), they always need the rule of the 
Holy Spirit to enable them to distinguish between 
what is spiritual and what is carnal. 

Paul himself is an illustrious example of a 
noble independence of all external things. He 
knows how to abound and to Buffer need, being 
careful for nothing and in everything giving 
thanks. 

Ver. 20. He who depends on-the Lord knows 
the meaning of that declaration (Ps. lxxxiv. 2), 
My flesh ana my heart crieth outfor the living Goi. 


Xin.—INSTRUCTIONS IN REGARD TO MARRIAGE. 

A .*—The propriety of marriage , and the duties involved . 

Chapter VII. 1-11. 

Now concerning the things whereof ye wrote unto roe: 1 It is good for a man not 

55 to touch a woman. Nevertheless, to avoid fornication [But on account of the forni¬ 
cations], let every man have his own [ iaurou ] wife, and let every woman have her own 

3 [rdtov] husband. Let the husband render unto the wife due benevolence [her due*] : 

4 and likewise also the wife unto the husband. The wife hath not power of her own 
body, but the husband: and likewise also the husband hath not power of his own 

5 body, but the wife. Defraud ye not one the other; except it be with consent for a 
time, that ye may give yourselves to fasting and [om. fasting and*] prayer; and come 
[be 4 ] together again, that Satan tempt you not for [through, dta] your incontinency. 

6 But I speak this by [as a, xara] permission, and not of [as a. xara] commandment 

7 For [But, de 1 ] I would that all men were even as I myself. But every man hath his 

8 proper gift of God, one* after this manner, and another* alter that. I say therefore 

9 to the unmarried and widows, It is good for them if they abide even as I. But if 

10 they cannot contain, let them marry: for it is better to marry than to burn. And 
unto the married I command, yet not I, but the Lord, Let not the wife dei>art 7 from 

11 her husband: But and if she depart, let her remain unmarried, or be reconciled to her 
husband: and let not the husband put away his wife. 


l v er . l.—Moi Is stricken oat hr Ttschendorf [Alt] according to B. 0. Cod. Sim, [bat if retained bj nearly all the criti¬ 
cal editions according to A. D. F. K. L. 8yn ]. 

s Ver. 2.—’O^etA jv according to by far the most weighty authorities [A. B. C. D V. Cod. Sin. 1 ]* The Rec. has o^xtAo- 
tvvoiav, an old gloss [found in L. and the 8yriac and cer.ain fathers], and an incorrect one arising from a mistaken 
interpretation of the nature of the due spoken of; [or perhaps it was a EuphemismJ. 


re I hare taken the liberty of altering Dr. Rung’s arrangement. He has treated this whole chapter connectedly, 
nad divided the text into four subjects—vv. 1-7, 8-16, 17-24, 25-40—with captions accordingly. The divisions I have 
adopted seem more natural, and 1 have treated them separately for convenience’ sake.—Tn.]. 
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* Ver. 5.—Tg r^mia mi is an asoetic appendage, [not found in A. B. 0. D. V. God. Sin . 1 It appears In K. L. Cod. 8 in.* 
in the Syriac vers, and in some of the fathers J. 

* Ter. 5.—The Bee. has <rvWpx«tr 6 « or ovvspxqfffe—a gloss. [The true reading is Jts, as found In A. B. C. D. F. 
Cod. Sin.]. 

* Ver. 7. The Bee. has Wp. This suits the sense, but is feebly supported. [It is found in B. D* K. L. Cod. Sin.* Syr 4 
while m m found in A. a D. F. Cod. 8 in.»J. 

* Ver. 7.—The Bee. fe pir—hi «, which belongs to the later Greek, i —0 is better supported. 

t Ver. 10 .—vwptutifrat [so A. B. C. K. L. Cod. fin.]. Lachmann [whom Stanley generally follows] reads x*P*£«a*«* 
[found in A. B. F.J. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Here we enter upon the second portion of this 
Epistle. Having first treated of those evils in 
the Church which he had learned by report, be, 
from chap. vii. and onwards, proceeds to give 
his opinion on those topics in regard to which 
the Corinthians had questioned him in their let¬ 
ter. This letter being lost, we can only infer 
what these questions were from the nature of 
the answers given. One was in relation to the 
propriety of marriage, and the performance of 
the duties it involved. This topic he treats of 
first, sinoe it was closely connected with his ear¬ 
nest warning against fornication (vi. 12 AT.); for 
not only did it embrace the subject of the sexual 
relations; but that very depreciation of mar¬ 
riage also, which had begun to prevail in the 
Church, under the supposition that it was a sin¬ 
ful connection, which ought to be avoided, and, 
if possible, broken up when formed, was to be 
regarded as a reaotion against the abounding li¬ 
centiousness of the place. 

This undervaluation of marriage, however, is 
by no means to be attributed (as by Qrotius) 
[Whitby, A. Clark, Barnes] to the philosophic 
views current at that period 5 * since these af¬ 
fected not so much the morality of the thing, as 
the cares and dangers which belonged to the mar¬ 
riage institution. It were better to infer here 
an inference—though only a subordinate one— 
of that aversion to marriage which was just then 
springing up (bo Osiander). But whether, and 
how far this difference of sentiment was connected 
with the party divisions in the Church, is a mat¬ 
ter of doubt. Yet, if there were such a connec¬ 
tion, still we are neither to suppose, (with Gold- 
horn and others,) that it was with the Christ¬ 
ian party in particular, whose alleged theosophic, 
ascetic character is altogether problematical; 
nor yet (with Schwegler) that it was with the 
Essenio Ebionito Christians, whose presence at 
Corinth cannot be certainly ascertained; nor 
yet with the Petrine party, who, rather in view 
of the example of their leader (ix. 5; Matth. 
xiii. 14j, and of the Jewish, Old Testament 
standpoint on the subject, must have held mar¬ 
riage in special honor. These questions must 
rather have originated with the Paulinists, 
who, through the precedent of their assumed 
leader, and by reason of such expressions of his 
as appear here, and were misunderstood by 


(• Mexutdk*: “If a man consider marriage in a proper 

C )iQt of view, it is an evil; bat then it is a neoessary evil.'* 
'itbllm Ncmnious: “If we oonld live unmarried, we 
slnald be saved from a great deal of trouble; but seeing 
tiut nature has so ordered it, that we cannot live very 
enaforlably with wlvee, and without them cannot live 
st all, marriage should be adopted not for the sake of the 
•bartpUved pleasure it has, but rather for the perpetual 
tofety.** But this was not the general opinion. From A. 
Clark 1 . 


them, might have been led into an inordinate 
admiration of celibacy and disparagement of 
marriage, in opposition both to heathen immo¬ 
ralities, and to Jewish sensualism in ibis re¬ 
spect. With what modesty and wisdom Paul 
handles his subject will appear as we proceed. 

[“ The whole is written,” says Alford, “under 
the strong impression of the near approach of 
the end of the present state of things (vv. 29- 
81), and as advising the Corinthians under cir¬ 
cumstances in which persecution, and family 
division for the Gospel’s sake might at any time 
break up the relations of life. The precepts and 
recommendations of this chapter are therefore 
to be weighed as those in viii. a/., with reference 
to change of circumstances; and the meaning of 
God’s Spirit in them with respect to the subse¬ 
quent ages of the Church, to be sought by care¬ 
ful comparison and inference not rashly assumed 
and misapplied. I may also premise that in 
hardly any portion of the Epistles has the hand 
of correotors and interpolators been busier than 
here. The absence of all asoetic tendency from 
the Apostle’s advice, on the point where asceti¬ 
cism was busiest and most mischievous, was too 
strong a testimony to be left in its original clear¬ 
ness.” 


Ykbs. 1, 2, Now concerning the things 
whereof ye wrote to me. —[“Each of his re¬ 
plies is introduced by the preposition 7 re/w, as 
here.” Words.]. — it is good. —There is here a 
Brachylogy, as in xi. 16; Rom. xi. 18. We 
might insert; 4 1 say,* or; 4 it is my opinion.’ 
[Some suppose that the Apostle is here taking 
up the language of the Epistle addressed to him 
and affirming it: 4 It is good, as you say, or 
inquire.’ And this is very possible, and may 
aooount for the use of the strong word ko)i6v 
here. It is adopted concessively.] The ques¬ 
tion is, however, whether by it the Apostle 
means to express the idea of suitableness, or 
allowableness, in consideration of the superior 
advantage of celibacy by reason of the religious 
opportunities it gave (comp. ver. 26); or whether 
he here has in view the moral beauty of conti¬ 
nence. If we understand it relatively, then it 
cannot be inferred, as by Jerome, that the oppo¬ 
site is wrong, 44 malum est tangere and so the 
value and dignity of marriage as set forth in the 
context, will remain unaffected. “This agrees 
with the feeling in the previous chapter. Comp, 
below vv. 7, 8 , 26, 84 (mid.), 85 (end), 40. 
‘Good,’ t. becoming, suitable for liberty and 
exemption from the marriage due, ver. 3, and for 
entire power over oneself, ver. 4; [good, not in 
view of marriage as originally designed; for in 
that case it* was not good for a man to be alone; 
but good in view of the evils which sin bad 
engendered, and by which it had marred that 
which was designed to be one of man’s ch f ef 
blessings]; though, on the other hand, the act 
of 4 touching,' mentioned in ver. 1 , is always ao 
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companied with modesty among the ehaste. 
[“Much ingenuity/’ says Stanley, “has been 
employed by the advocates of celibacy in making 
this word (tcaMv) mean ‘lofty’ or ‘noble,’ and 
by the advocates of marriage in depreciating it 
to mean ‘ convenient for existing circumstances. ’ 
The obvious meaning is the true one. It is used 
as in Aristotle and the Greek moral writers ge¬ 
nerally) for ‘good,’ like ‘pulchrum’ in Latin, 
opposed to 4 turpe,'=cuoxp6vi 'bad;' and the only 
limitation to be put upon it is that supplied by 
the context.” It means, beautiful, praiseworthy, 
yet only under certain circumstances, and in 
view of the traits thus exhibited. And so all 
must admit it to be, as e. g., when practised by 
Paul. But not universally, for certainly he can¬ 
not be supposed to contradict intentionally what 
he says elsewhere of marriage, as “ honorable in 
all;” or as a type of the union of the Church with 
Christ (Eph. v. 23-82); or as a thing, which to 
forbid was one of the signs of the great apos- 
tacyl.—for a man;—’Avt ftphry does not 
stand precisely for av6pi , although, of course, as 
the context shows, the man is here meant; 
[“and that, as Meyer remarks, not merely in 
his sexual, but in his human capacity. Thus in 
its deeper reference it would include the other 
sex also.” Alf.] —Not to touch a woman.— 
This phrase the author formerly understood, with 
RQckert, to denote continence in the marriage 
state. In which case, then, the words in ver. 2: 
'to have his own wife,’ would mean sexual inter¬ 
course in the marriage state; and w. 8-5 would 
only be a carrying out of the same idea; and, 
koX6v would be equivalent to ‘ morally beauti¬ 
ful,’ in correspondence with the tender feeling 
implied. But, apart from all other grounds, 
both the whole oontext as well as the usage of 
language leads me to abide by the com¬ 

mon interpretation, which takes the words to 
mean sexual connection in general (as in Gen. 
xx. 6; Prov. vi. 29) of which that occurring in 
marriage is one species. And this first comes to 
view prominently in ver. 2. [So Alf., Meyer, 
de Wette. And undoubtedly they are correct. 
But Hammond, Whitby, Henry, Hodge, Barnes 
and others, take the phrase as meaning marriage, 
directly and primarily, finding support in this 
from certain supposed classical analogies. But 
this is certainly a perplexing and needless limi¬ 
tation. Paul here evidently starts with a broad, 
and surely very credible proposition. ‘ There is, 
he would say, ‘nothing wrong, as the Jews 
argued, but rather something very proper, nay, 
very honorable, in having nothing at all to do with 
women carnally,’ as there certainly was in Paul’s 
case, and in that of many others who for wise 
reasons have given themselves up to a life of 
chaste celibaoy.] 

In ver. 2 he presents to us in oontrast with 
the ideal koX6v the real practical need.— Bat on 
aoeount of [“did wiih the Ace. indicates the 
ground (ratio), not the aim (not even here), and 
it is only by implication that the notion of design 
can be brought in. Fornications are the reason 
for which the injunction is given, in order thus 
to prevent them.” Winbr, { XLIX. c.1 forni¬ 
cations. —The plural points to the manifold and 
irregular sexual vices which prevailed in Corinth 
(Bengjl: togas libidines), in consequenoe of the 


multitude of courtezans to be found there. Now 
to ward off the temptations thus offered to the 
unmarried, by the enjoyment of legitimate inter¬ 
course in the marriage state he says, —let 
every one have his own (lavroi) wife, 
and let every woman have her own 
(Idiov) husband. —The iavrov and Idtov point 
to the established relation of the monogamy. 
[The contrast between ri)v iavrov x i >vaitca 
and roe Idiov hvdpa is a difference of idiom 
which runs all through the New Testament. 
’Idtof is never used for ywij, nor iavrov for dt^p, 
in speaking of husband and wife; perhaps from 
the seeming inappropriateness of using iavrov, 
except in the relation when the one party is, as 
it were, the property of another; perhaps from 
the importance of pointing out that the husband 
is the natural adviser of the wife.” Stahls*. 
See Winks, ( XXII.] 

[The Imp. let have, is not to be construed 
as permissive only, but it carries the force of a 
command [Jblf, Or. Oram. { 420, Obs. 1: “ The 
Imperative is used when something of decision 
or authority is wanted, so that the more civil 
form of the Optative would be out of place ”], 
as is evident from the analogy of the subsequent 
imperatives, and from the reason by which it is 
sustained. But, if a command, then of course 
we must limit the ‘ each one,’ both of man and 
woman, to such as have not the gift of conti¬ 
nence (comp. vv. 8, 7, 80, 87). Here then we 
have a view of marriage in its lower aspects and 
bearings, as a safeguard against incontinence. 
But this pedagogical or practical view of mar¬ 
riage, as meeting a contemplated necessity, by 
no means excludes the ideal view given in Eph. 
v. 29ff. For, as Neander says, “we must not 
overlook the fact that Paul is here not treating 
of marriage in general, but only in its relation to 
the condition of things at Corinth, where ho 
feared the effect of moral prejudices concerning 
celibacy.” [Besides, it must be remembered 
that marital intercourse is not the same in kind 
with the illegitimate connection, but is refined 
and elevated by the pure love which binds the 
parties in life-long and absolute union for the 
very noblest ends, and of which it is the bodily 
expression. Hence the Apostle is here prescribing 
a veritable cure for the evil passion, and not 
simply allowing it indulgence within a certain 
sphere]. 

Vbrs. 8-5. In order that the direction given 
in ver. 2 may attain its purpose, he goes on to 
insist upon the full consummation of the marital 
relationship, being prompted to this perhaps by 
the representations made in the letter of the 
Church, of a tendency towards a false asceticism 
in this respect, or of the actual practice of it 
among them.— Let the husband render onto 
the wife her due, and likewise also the 
wife to her husband, —'Qfeityv cannot there¬ 
fore mean simply oteiXophrrj eirvoia, due benevo¬ 
lence, as the Rec. Text has it [which was either 
substituted as an expository gloss on the suppo¬ 
sition that ‘ the due ’ was one of affection merely, 
or as an euphemism], but it refers to the due of 
marriage, debitum tori. That marital intercourse 
should here be set forth as a matter of duty, be¬ 
longs to the higher ethical aspects of the case. 
[Bee Hakle88, Christ. Ethik. {52, A. a., Wuttkb 
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8ittenlehre , {15, 3]. This be proceeds to estab¬ 
lish more fully in the next sentence, omitting to 
connect it with any causal particle (for).— The 
wife hath not power over her own body, 
but the husband; end likewise also the 
husband hath not power ower his own 
body, but the wife. —Here he shows that it is 
implied in the Tory nature of marriage, that the 
granting or withholding be not at the caprice of 
either party, but that each possesses a legitimate 
claim upon the body of the other, and has a right 
to its enjoyment. This is a reciprocity whereby 
alone marriage receives and maintains its mono¬ 
gamous character. The ellipsis at the close of 
each of these clauses is evident, and the nomi¬ 
natives must have their verbs supplied from 
what precedes. In the expression: the wife hath 
not power over her own, and: the husband hath 
not power over his own, Bengal deteots an “ ele¬ 
gant paradox. 1 ' [“The ground of this being 
another's, while they are their own, is to be found 
in the oneness of body in which the marriage 
state places them." Anr.]. It is to this * power' 
that the next injunction refers: Defraud not 
one another. At any rate, it amounts to the 
same thing, whether we say, 4 of this power,’ or, 
‘of your body,' or, 4 of the due.' What he for¬ 
bids is the arbitrary refusal of intercourse when 
the other party desires it. Except it be, e l 
ft if rt hv. [The hv belongs to ru On the at¬ 
tachment of this particle to other than verbs, see 
Jelf, { 480, Obs. a.]. There is here a limitation 
upon the above prohibition [which is elliptical 
in form ; and, though it would naturally be sup¬ 
posed from the preceding verb, plainly implies, 
a modification in meaning. It is not 4 defraud¬ 
ing ' that he allows, but ‘abstaining,' as is evi¬ 
dent from the appended condition], that both 
parties are agreed upon it, so that the rights of 
both parties are preserved: from mutual 
agreement, it av p+6vov. But even then 
the arrangement must only be for a time, ir p b c 
zaipbv . This might indeed denote some par¬ 
ticular, suitable occasion that might oocur, calling 
for such abstinence. But, according to later 
usage, it must be understood of some fixed defi¬ 
nite period [Jelf, { 88, 2, 6]. And this meaning 
is sustained by the purpose expressed, in its 
whole extent. First, he mentions religious exer¬ 
cises, for which they might wish to have time 
and rest.— that ye may give yourselves to 
prayer, — undisturbed by the excitements of 
this mighty passion. Such extraordinary and 
protracted devotional exercises were, in later 
times, enjoined for partioular festival seasons, 
connected with fastings (henoe the addition in 
the Rec. Text, of ry vt/arelg ko2)*. And it is pos¬ 
sible that the beginnings of this custom are to be 
found in this period, though such seasons were 
evidently of a purely voluntary obaraoter. That 
indulgence in sexual interoourse did not comport 
with holy solemnities, was a point assumed alike 
in the Old Testament (Ex. xix. 16) and among 
pagan nations. [Yet, as Harless well says, 
Christliche Ethik , { 44, c., “we are not to sup¬ 
pose that the Apostle meant to say that such ab¬ 
stinence was a necessary condition to a spirit of 

[* "On *h me words was afterwards founded the praotloe 
ef married persons bring apart through the season of 
lent." S.uruT.] 


prayer in general, but only that it was a suitable 
and necessary result of these peculiar circum¬ 
stances in which the soul felt moved to special 
devotion toward God. To the Apostle who re¬ 
garded the Christian’s entire life as one continu¬ 
ous and perpetual prayer, it was impossible that 
suoh abstinenoe should appear as an absolute re¬ 
quisite to prayer, from the simple foot that he 
allowed of no enjoyment whatever which was not 
accompanied with prayer and thanksgiving," 1 
Tim iv. 4]—And be together again.—This 
indicates euphemistically the resumption of ma¬ 
rital intercourse. 'Eir l rb avrb , a eonstructio 
pregnansczxc* come together and remain toge¬ 
ther.' The dependence of ire upon Iva is 
somewhat remarkable: hence the reading owkp- 
(Imp.). It nevertheless rests on good 
grounds. 

The limitation of their abstinence to a defi¬ 
nite period, includes two objeots, that they might 
have leisure for prayer, and might be united 
again. The reason for this is-—that Satan 
may not tempt yon through your incon- 
tinenoy.—By this he means a betrayal into 
that against which marriage was designed to be 
a safeguard, viz., those fornications which were 
caused by incontinence. That such incontinence 
existed among them was to be inferred, not only 
from their peculiar oiroumstances, but also from 
the faet of their being married, which showed 
that they had not the gift of continenoe (comp, 
ver. 7). The betrayal through inoontinenoe the 
Apostle ascribes to Satan. This is no mere form 
of speech, grounded on the supposition that all 
ovil is to be attributed to Satan. Neither does 
it refer simply to seductions practised on them 
by the heathen, as though Satan were but an¬ 
other name for ‘heathen,’ the enemies of the 
Gospel. But it strictly accords with the whole 
dootrine of Scripture, and especially with Paul’s 
teachings, that there is such a hostile evil spirit 
existing, whose business it is to seduce the peo¬ 
ple of God, and who, on this account, is Btyled 
preeminently “the tempter" (6 neipdCuv) (Matth. 
iv. 8; 1 These, iii. 6). But the act of temptation 
(ireip&Zetv), in so far as it proceeds from this 
spirit of evil, is virtually a putting to the proof, 
sinoe it presupposes some impurity or moral 
weakness in the parties operated on; or implies 
the hope of some pernicious result to them, on 
the ground of some suspected vitiosity of temper. 
In any oase, it aims to demonstrate their impu¬ 
rity and impiety, and to effeot their fall, and so 
to bring shame upon God and Christ, and to 
cause scandal in the Church, and involve it in 
disgrace, and hinder its spread, and weaken it 
in inward power and extent (oomp. Job i. 2; 2 
Cor. ii. 11, etc.). — Tletpd^etv means, to entice, to 
sin, and that, too, with the intention of betray¬ 
ing (comp. Jos. \ 18ff.; Gal. vi. 1; Rev. ii. 10; 
iii. 10). But ts derive hzpaala from tcephwvfu, 
as though it meant not mingling, t. a, in sexuAl 
intercourse, is a philological fiction of Riickert’s 
[one, also, whioh Words, adopts], which is un¬ 
tenable, if for no other reason than this, that 
KEp&wvfu never appears *s=~fiiywpt in this signi¬ 
fication. The subst. hzpaota from Kepdwvfju de¬ 
notes bad mixture, suoh as that of insalubrious 
air. But the iuepaota of the text is that which 
comes from iuiparfa and is==dx/xirem, the oppo- 
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site of hyKpdreta. [So Alford and Meyer. The 
latter takes the ‘your* (vfi&v) as an emphatic 
allusion to the prevailing fault of the Corinthians. 
This Alford questions, but on hardly sufficient 
grounds. ] 

Vbr. 6. But this I speak as a permission, 
and not as a commandment. — [‘This* 
(rovro). What ? The thing is variously argued]. 
It refers neither to what follows in ver. 8 [as 
Rosen., Macknight] because of what intervenes 
in ver. 7 ; nor to ver. 2 ff. [as Beza, Grotius, de 
Wette, Hodge], since the command there given, 
that each man have his own wife, etc., must in 
that case be taken concessively oontrary to the 
direct obligation imposed in ver. 8; nor yet 
Bimply to the clause preceding: “ and be together 
again,’* [“as the ascetics Orig., Tert, Jerome, 
Estius, and also Calvin, because this is but a 
subordinate member of the preceding sentence.** 
Alford: “and the sense thus given to the pas¬ 
sage is not consistent with the context** Hodge] ; 
but to ver. 5, as a whole [so Alford, Meyer, 
Barnes]. The limitation imposed in regard to 
defrauding one another, he would not have taken 
as a command, as though persons were under 
obligation to practise longer or shorter absti¬ 
nence by agreement. ‘By permission’ (/card 
Gvyyv6fiT/v)=a s an allowance or concession to 
your weakness. [‘Not as a command.* “A 
proof of St. Paul’s authority. He is empowered 
to give a precept (enirayt/) or to bestow an in¬ 
dulgence” (avyyv6fitf) Words.]. 

Vbr. 7. I wish rather that all men 
were as also myself. —The reason why he 
does not wish to impose that restriction as a 
command, he here proceeds to state by pointing 
[to the different temperaments of individuals in 
respect to continence,] primarily to his own pe¬ 
culiarity. [That continence is the particularity 
in his condition which he refers to is assumed 
by Chrysostom, and is most probable. So de 
Wette, Meyer, Barnes. But Words, understands 
it of his unmarried state.] The above construc¬ 
tion of the connection occasioned, no doubt, the 
reading ydp;for , instead of but it comports 
equally well with the latter (which is better at¬ 
tested), if, with Meyer, we interpret thus: ‘I do 
not say this by way of command. I rather wish 
that all men might have the gift of perfect conti¬ 
nence, as I myself have, so that marriage were 
unnecessary.*—To limit the expression ‘ all men* 
to Christians, is inadmissible. This comprehen¬ 
sive wish he utters in view of the near approach 
of Christ’s second coming, when humanity would 
be made like unto the angels, and all marrying 
and giving in marriage would cease. 

Bnt each one has his own gift from 
God. —He here explains what he meant in ver. 
6, when he said, ‘ by permission,’ stating, on the 
other hand (a/Ud), what hindered the realization 
of his wish. It was individual peculiarities, 
God had not given to every one alike the ability 
to practise continence. But whether by the 
word ‘ gift * (xdpujfia) he means an endowment 
of nature, or of grace, may be doubted. In view 
of the words * all men * iu the previous clause we 
might infer that he intended the former; a na¬ 
tural aptitude which existed as a Providential 
favor outside the sphere of redemption. But the 
uniform use of the word in this Epistle and in 


the New Testament generally inclines us to the 
opinion that it is the latter—a capacity granted 
by God within the Church, and therefore a pro¬ 
per gift of grace, grounded on an actual partici¬ 
pation in Christ’s redeeming power,—attached it 
may be, however, to a person’s original disposi¬ 
tion and temperament. Though the words * all 
men ’ are indeed to be construed universally, yet 
the Apostle has here to do only with converts, and 
it is these that he has in his eye when he says, 
‘each one* and ‘gift.* As Bengel observes, 
“ that which in the natural man is a natural ha¬ 
bit, becomes in the saints a gift of grace.” The 
gift here is the entire habit of mind and body in 
the Christian, in so far, e. g., as marriage or ce¬ 
libacy is better suited to him, along with the ac¬ 
tions suited to each state, according to God's 
commandments. But in a state not voluntarily 
assumed, the assistance of grace is more secure 
to the godly.” Comp, the words in Math. xix. 
11: “To whom it is given.** The epithet Idtm -, 
his own, is further explained;— one, so, and 
another, so.—This can either be construed 
generally, or applied strictly to the two subjects 
in discussion, viz., to continence and celibacy, 
on the one hand, and to the marriage state, on 
the other. The context inclines to the stricter 
construction. In this case, the second *so’ 
would refer to the fitness of the Christian of the 
marriage state, for forming and governing the 
family life. 

Ver. 8-9. A special application of the fore¬ 
going in the way of advice.— I aay then to 
the unmarried, and to widows, —k at ra if 
X^patg, especially to widows; [so the kcu must 
be interpreted, for widows being also unmarried 
cannot be regarded as a separate class.]—These, 
therefore, must be regarded as the parties singled 
out to be particularly addressed; while by the 
term, unmarried, single persons of both sexes 
are meant. And the emphasis is not to be placed 
on the latter, as though Paul were passing here 
to the consideration of a new topic—from the 
married to the unmarried; but it rests upon 4 1 
say,’ [“which is but a resumption of the ‘I 
say * in ver. 6, and brings this advice under the 
same category as ver. 7.” Alford]. It is other¬ 
wise in ver. 10, as may be seen from the position 
of the words: it is good, mkm>, as in ver. 1, 
for them, avroZf, masculine, if they should 
remain as I also am, t. e., unmarried. We 
are not to infer from this that Paul was a wid¬ 
ower, as Clemens, Alex., Grotius [Luther, Ew- 
ald, Selden, Conybeare and Howson] suppose, 
for this is in no wise here intimated [so Alf., 
Meyer, Bengel and others. Words, leaves the 
case doubtful]. In view of his own gift *(ver. 
7), however, he wishes this advice to be taken 
conditionally. But if they are incontinent, 
let them marry. ’Ey Kpareveiv=eyKpari; eivai, 
to be master of one's self— especially as it regards 
the sexual passions; a word of the later Greek. 
For it is better to marry than to burn. 
RvpoxxrBcu denotes the painful excitement of un¬ 
satisfied desire, which burns like a fire within, 
and inwardly overcomes the man, or at least 
disturbs and weakens the moral powers. Comp. 
Col. iii. 5; Sir. xxiii. 22-24. In saying ‘ it is 
better,* he intends no disparagement of marriage 
as being a lesser evil; but only contrasts a r«- 
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lation which, in this case, is morally allowable 
and sinless, with a state that is immoral, or at 
least troublesome to the moral life. “A second 
marriage among Christians is therefore not in 
itself unlawful; not a grievous transgression, as 
the Montanists and Novatians asserted; never¬ 
theless the Church has always regarded second 
marriages with dislike, if only because the sin¬ 
gle marriage corresponds better with the idea of 
trne Christian wedlock, which is a type of the 
union of Christ with His Church.” Bisping]. 
[Bisping, it must be remembered, is a Roman¬ 
ist]. 

Vs&s. 10, 11. And to the married. —This 
is connected directly to the foregoing, meaning 
those who are epjoined to marry—hence, to 
Christians. To limit this to such as were newly 
married, or to some particular parties had in 
mind (RQckert), is warranted neither by the ex¬ 
pression itself, nor by the context.—I com¬ 
mand; rrapayyMXo .— Here comes in the 
cncrayij of ver. 6. It implies a stringent order, 
an injunction to do something (comp. Luke v. 
14) 1 Tim. vi. 13. And this he exhibits as a 
command of the Lord Himself, L e ., of Christ, 
the Head of the Church.— not I, but the 
Lord. —Here he has in mind the words of 
Christ in Matth. v. 32; xix. 4; Mark x. 12, 
communicated to him by a reliable tradition. 
To suppose that he had received a special reve¬ 
lation on the subject, is altogether gratuitous. 
[Nor are we to imagine that Paul here intends to 
draw a contrast between what he himself com¬ 
mands and what the Lord had commanded, as to 
the degree of authority involved in each. For 
as he himself states in ver. 40, * He had the mind 
of Christ;’ and what is spoken under the inspi¬ 
ration of the Spirit, is no less valid than that 
which proceeded from the lips of Jesus. And 
what he intends here is not to draw a contrast, 
but merely to assert the distinction just alluded 
to. 4 He is simply telling the Corinthians, that, 
so far as what he was about to say was concerned, 
they had no need to come to him to learn it.’ He 
was merely repeating what had already been 
enjoined by Christ Himself.*] The exception 
•♦except it be for fornication,” which does not 
appear in Luke xvi. 18, nor in Mark, is here 
dropped out, either because the tradition which 
came to him did not have the words, or because 
an instance of this sort had not occurred in 
Corinth (comp., however, v. 1), or because the 
matter was self-evident, fornication being itself 
a dissolution of the marriage bond.— that the 
wife. —The prominence given to the wife is not 
to be explained by supposing any reference to 
some existing case; but it may be accounted for 
on the ground of the greater inclination of the 
wife to obtain divorce; since she, as the weaker 
party, was more liable to suffer oppression, or 
was more naturally disposed to asceticism.— do 
not separate herself from her husband.— 
[•• Xjupurihjwu, the natural expression for the 
wife as not having power to dismiss her husband; 
h$tb* u, the milder form for the husband (see last 
danse), although it is in ver. 18 used also for the 
wife. The words are taken from the phraseo¬ 
logy of legal divorce; but the cases here spoken 



of are not so much regular divorces as accidental 
separations.” Stanley]. — but and if she 
should be separated. —This and the depen¬ 
dent clauses are a parenthesis, so that what fol¬ 
lows is in direct conneetion with what precedes. 
The words ehv 6 $ ical x u P ia $ V point to 
some possible case of divorce occurring hereafter 
contrary to the command of Christ, and not to 
any supposed actual separation which might 
have taken place before the latter should have 
reached them. The tcaX does not belong to the 
whole clause, making it equivalent to ‘even if,’ 
etc., but simply to the verb, and may be trans¬ 
lated by ‘actually,’ or ‘in fact.’ [“This is not 
intended as an exception to the law, but it con¬ 
templates a case which may occur in spite of the 
law.—There are cases undoubtedly which justify 
a woman in leaving her husband, which do not 
justify divorce.” Hodge.] —On the injunction— 
let her remain unmarried —See Matth. x. 
12.—or let her be reoonoiled to her hus¬ 
band. —The verb kclt aTilay 4 jtu had best be 
taken like * «/> < o # p reflexive sense, ‘ re¬ 
concile herself.’ This does not, however, exclude 
the mediation of others. He means that she 
should do her part towards becoming united to 
her husband, to secure his love and devote to 
him her lovWmgain.—The injunction on the man 
is very short.— And that the man put not 
away his wife. —From the similarity of in¬ 
struction given to both, we may infer that what 
was said to the woman in vv. 10 and 11, ap¬ 
plied also to the man (Osiander). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Marriage, its nature and obligations. In the 
Apostle’s view, marriage is a vital and life-long 
communion between man and woman, involving 
an equality of claims on the part of both. As a 
living fellowship, it extends over the entire per¬ 
sonality, embracing also our physical nature. 
And this is precisely the peculiarity of marriage, 
distinguishing it from all other kinds of friendly 
connexion. While it involves the element of 
friendship—as a union of hearts mutually com¬ 
pleting each other—it has, likewise, besides this, 
a mutually supplementing bodily union, viz., the 
8exuaL This has, indeed, its psychical side; 
yet it comes to its full expression and consum¬ 
mation in the bodily life. Both are in this re¬ 
spect adjusted to each other, and each party 
needs the other for the proper fulfilment of its 
position in the sexual relations. The man re¬ 
quires the woman in order to the exercise of his 
procreative power, in which respect he is “ the 
image of God ” (xi. 7) the Creator; and the wo¬ 
man requires the man in order that her capacity 
for receiving may become an actual conception, 
and her constitutional fitness for being a mother 
may attain to its proper development and exer¬ 
cise. 

These mutual needs, so divinely ordained, lead 
to reciprocal obligations and claims in their re¬ 
lations to each other. Each has a right in the 
body of the other, and each is bound to yield to 
the other for sexual intercourse, so that no ca¬ 
pricious one-sided refusal is allowable. Only 
an occasional abstinence by mutual consent for 
higher moral and religious ends is permitted. 
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But another consideration comes in hero. 
Men are sinful. All their sensual impulses, 
especially the sexual instincts—the strongest of 
them all—have escaped from the control of the 
Spirit, from which they ought to receive their 
first motion. Instead of being the pure expres¬ 
sion and exercise of love—free surrender of one¬ 
self for the pleasure and gratification of another 
—sexual commerce has become one of the worst 
forms in which a degrading selfishness manifesto 
itself—a selfishness which prompts persons to 
seek others only to use them for their own grati¬ 
fication. Among mankind thus corrupted, mar¬ 
riage, therefore, appears as providentially de¬ 
signed to guard against the inordinate and ir¬ 
regular satisfaction of sexual passion, so that it 
shall not be indulged in promiscuously, as op¬ 
portunity might be afforded; but that two per¬ 
sons bound together during their whole life, and 
in their entire personality, shall devote them¬ 
selves to each other even in reference to this 
particular, [that so, if possible, mere passion 
may be refined through the power of a purer 
affection and the discipline of domestio life]. 

The less now the virtue of continence—that 
is, the power of the spirit over the animal pas¬ 
sions—is cultivated and trained in full strength, 
the more needful will it be to take*oare that the 
abstinence agreed upon for special reasons, be 
not too long extended, lest either party be ex¬ 
posed to temptation for unlawful indulgence. 
[See Whewell's 44 Elements qf Morality ” B. IV. 
chap. VII., Art 630. Baxter's “Christian Eth¬ 
ics” Pt. II. Chap. 1 and 7. 14 Harless, Christ . 
Ethik h 62 A. a.; also 14 Wuttke SittenUhre, $ 
162, 1681. 

2. Celibacy , its occasion, and how far praise¬ 
worthy . This stringency of the marriage obliga¬ 
tion, which indeed, carries with it a wealth of 
moral and religious elements, is apt to evoke a 
reaction through the natural effort of the Chris¬ 
tian after liberty and holiness—after an un¬ 
trammeled and undivided devotion to his Lord— 
after a perfect consecration of soul and body to 
his service, and after an undisturbed eqjoyment 
of fellowship with Him. This effort resulting in 
celibacy, is morally justifiable only on certain 
conditions. These are: 1, Provided that it is 
not prompted by a carnal love of ease, and by a 
dread of domestio crosses, and is likewise free 
from all spiritual pride and ambition, which, by 
refraining from marriage, aspires to possess a 
special sanctity, and to merit a higher degree of 
blessedness and glory. 2, Provided it is not 
tinctured with mere caprice, or will-worship, or 
prudery, or vanity, or any such moral perverse¬ 
ness. 8, Provided it is prompted by a conscious¬ 
ness—not, indeed, of an incapacity for marriage, 
which would render the aot morally reprehensi¬ 
ble—but of a peculiar fitness for a single life 
vouchsafed by the Lord, and of a Divine call to 
some sphere of labor in God's kingdom, to which 
the married state would offer impediments; or 
occasioned by providential obstructions put in 
the way of some desired and sought for marriage 
connections, and by the quiet pondering of the 
Divine will as indicated in such occurrences; 
and, 4, provided, in general, a lack of inclina¬ 
tion for marriage—which, on looking up to God 
and invoking His direction in the matter, comes 


to be regarded as a Divine hint as to duty—lead* 
a person to remain unmarried. [When these con¬ 
ditions exist, eelibaoy and widowhood are states 
wherein some of the noblest traits of the Chris¬ 
tian life may be displayed, and are no less hon¬ 
orable than that of wedlock. To disparage them 
in any way, is to put contempt on the plain doc¬ 
trine of the Gospel. But no less un-Christian, 
not to say unnatural, is it to ascribe any inhe¬ 
rent superior excellence to these states, and to 
make them the essential conditions of superior 
sanotity, and to impose them by authority upon 
any class of persons in the Church, as, e. g., on 
the clergy. The Romish dootrine on this point 
is not merely utterly groundless, but contrary 
to the express teachings of Scripture, and to the 
example of most of the Apostles. Paul himself 
specifies 44 the forbidding to marry ” among the 
doctrines of devils, and when we would expect 
him to counsel virginity according to Romish 
teaching, he says rather (1 Tim. ii. 16) “ the wo¬ 
man shall be saved in child-bearing, if they con¬ 
tinue in faith and charity."] Heuce, where the 
above-mentioned conditions do not exist, and 
there appears to be a demand for marriage, and 
a well-grounded hope that it will be a fellowship 
in the Lord, and for the furtherance of his king¬ 
dom, and it appears to be the will of God, then 
does an obligation arise to enter into it [both 
for the good of the parties concerned, and] for 
the propagation of the race, and the rearing of 
future generations morally, socially and reli¬ 
giously in this relation. „ 

The Apostolio counsels in regard to celibacy, 
given as they were in anticipation of Christ's 
speedy coming, in which case the obligation to 
marriage is lessened by reason of the impending 
dissolution of all earthly things, acquire new 
force whenever sure signs lead us to expect this 
catastrophe as at hand. [See on this subject 
Baxter 44 Christian Ethics , Book ii. chap. 1; 
Wuttxe 44 Sittenlehre } 296; Sohaff Hist. Ap. 
Ch ,., | 112.] 

8. Divorce , its wrong and its right . The volun¬ 
tary dissolution of a Christian marriage is a de¬ 
parture from a state ordained by God,— the 
rupture of a covenant with which members of 
His Church bave entered with each other, in His 
name, and in which they have thus obligated 
themselves to live together as husband and wife, 
even under the most severe and trying circum¬ 
stances, faithful unto death. A separation can 
properly take place only under the conditions 
appointed by God Himself, through Christ, *»., 
the actual dissolution of the marriage bond by 
the other party in adultery or fornication, which 
is in fact a surrender of one's self to a third party 
in such wise as is allowable only in marriage, and 
is reserved by the ordinance of God exclusively 
for those thus allied. Should any one wish to 
separate from his consort out of disinclination to 
marital intercourse, or from a dread of it, under 
the idea that it involved defilement, or through 
a general desire for liberty in this respect, he 
would, in so doing, be guilty of violating the 
most solemn obligations, and become chargeable 
with immorality. When conscientious scruples 
arise in these respects, it becomes a Christian to 
consult his pastor, or some experienced Christian 
friend, and above all to lay the matter in prayer 
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before God, that he may be enlightened and in¬ 
structed from on high, and that his partner might 
be indneed to enter into some agreement that 
would not infringe on his conscience. Bren 
though marriage has beoome burdensome, a per¬ 
son must still bear it from a sense of duty, in 
obedience to the Divine ordinance, and in con¬ 
formity with the claims of the institution.— 
Mere aversion on the part of the one or the other, 
or of both, mortifications, maltreatment, sick¬ 
ness however incurable, whether of body or 
mind, furnish no warrant for divorce. A tem¬ 
porary separation, accompanied with a readiness 
for reunion, may, under certain circumstances, 
be allowed as the only means for restoring again 
the disturbed relations, and causing a return to 
a right tone of feeling, and effecting a lasting 
improvement. 

If anything else, however, can be accepted as 
a ground for divorce, subsumed as it were under 
the head of adultery, it is malicious desertion . 
This means, the deliberate forsaking of the one 
party by the other, with the unmistakable or de¬ 
clared design of abandoning the marriage con¬ 
nection altogether. And this is nothing less 
than the actual dissolution of the bond, by which 
the obligation of the other party to fidelity is 
annulled. Yet, in this case, no right-minded 
person will be in haste to obtain a formal divoroe. 
Bather he will be inclined to wait as long as 
possible, in the hope of seeing some change occur 
in the temper of the other party, which will lead 
to reconciliation and cohabitation once more. 
And such forbearance will show itself, even in 
the case of adultery, for even in such circum¬ 
stances may the spirit of Christian faith signal¬ 
ise its patience.—And then, in reference to the 
forming of a new connection; after so severe a 
chastisement, which not unfrequently wears the 
character of a judgment on the conduct of him 
who suffers it—it may be for the manner in 
which he contracted the marriage, or for the 
manner in which he has maintained it—a true 
Christian will be naturally disposed to consider 
with great care, whether he ought to enter into a 
new relation; and with prayer for heavenly in¬ 
struction he will seek to ascertain what is God’s 
will in the matter, and whether it be not a mere 
selfish inclination (which we are very apt to 
take for God’s will) that is moving him to marry 
again. And the whole issue of things he will 
leave to God, in humble resignation to His deci¬ 
sion And should God’s providence seem to 
enjoin self-denial for a longer or shorter period, 
he will entreat Him day by day for the supplies 
of that grace which shall strengthen him to 
endure in all patience and purity. 

But here a new point comes up. If the adultery 
committed, whether it be in the form of fornioa- 
tion or of malicious desertion, be not a momen¬ 
tary lapse not likely to be repeated, but is a set¬ 
tled thing, which no patience, or gentleness, or 
efforts at conciliation can overcome, then it will be 
right to infer that the Christian character of the 
guilty party is in such a case entirely renounced, 
and to treat him as standing in the relation of an 
unbeliever, or, still worse, of a heathen Here, 
then, we would have, to all intents, an instance 
of mixed marriage, such as that spoken of in the 
next section. It would be in vain, then to look 
10 


for the hallowing of one party by the other; and 
all continuance 9 in a connection, which only ob¬ 
structs the purpose of the Divine calling, and 
mars our peace, for some vague hope of recover¬ 
ing the lost, would be wholly unwarranted, and 
contrary to the Divine will. 

From that which, according to the rule of 
Scripture, is right for the individual believer, 
we may inffer the duty of the Church and the State 
m reference to marriage . First of all, the Church 
acknowledges itself as bound to the work of the 
Lord, and can, with good conscience, sanction 
no divorce and marriage of the separated par¬ 
ties agAin in other connections, contrary to His 
expressed will. The State, as an institution, 
which with its enactments and executive acts 
is rooted in the principles of Christianity, must 
aim to conform its marriage legislation to these. 
But inasmuch as strict conformity is not pos¬ 
sible for it, the State must at least grant the 
Church the liberty of abiding by the decisions 
of her Lord, and protect it in the maintenance 
of its right. It must not require the Church to 
bless those un-Christian marriages which it may 
feel constrained to allow; nor must it hinder 
the Church from enforcing its discipline upon 
those who form permanent connections after a 
manner ordained by it, when not accordant with 
the Divine rule. Such is the position to be 
clearly and distinctly taken in the case. 

But it is a question whether our mixed con¬ 
gregations do not admit, or even require some 
modification of such proceedings?—whether an 
extension of the principle of analogy already 
employed In granting divoroes for malicious de¬ 
sertion, is not proper and necessary in other 
cases also, whioh may in like manner be re¬ 
garded as a dissolution of the marriage tie. 
This is one of the pressing questions of the day, 
a further investigation of which would, however, 
lead us too far. 

Much that is not good has place under the 
forbearance of our Heavenly Father. And it is 
a question whether the Church ought not to exer¬ 
cise a maternal patience towards much which 
she cannot sanction ? This, in fact, no one will 
deny. Nevertheless she must hold by the au¬ 
thority of God’s word, and try to enforce it. 
And her wisdom will show itself in wise endea¬ 
vors to combine the two in a befitting manner. 
Consult on this question Ev. Kirch. Zeit. and 
Neue Ev. Kirch. Zeit. for 1859 [also Whkwbll, 
Elements of Morality , { 638-635 and } 1027-1037; 
Neander, Life of Christ , { 155, note , and $ 224; 
Herzog, Enc. Art. Ehe. f Bax. Ch. Eth. B. 11, ch. 9]. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

[I. Celibacy or the single state , when main¬ 
tained for worthy ends, being good, and in ac¬ 
cordance with Apostolic example: 1, instead of 
encountering ridicule, or held in reproach, 
should be held in highest honor, ver. 1; 2, ought 
not to be preferred voluntarily, unless in accord¬ 
ance with the clear will of God, as intimated in 
the gift of oontinence, ver. 7; 3, should not bo 
enforced by commandment upon any class of 
persons, ver. 6; 4, when thus enforced it is apt 
to lead to gross immoralities, ver. 2]. 

[II. Marriage, too , so far from involving spiri- 
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tual contamination, aa ascetics pretend, is: 1, 
good, as a safeguard against liclntiousness and 
a help to purity, Ter. 2; 2, should be entered 
into with full consent to all its obligations, Ter. 3; 
8, involves entire self-denial in affectionate regard 
each for the other, ver. 4; and 4, can be suspended 
long only at a hazard to morals, ver. 5; though, 
6, a temporary suspension, like fasting, may oc¬ 
casionally be advisable, as furnishing greater 
freedom to devotion, ver. 6. 6, Being a union 

for life, neither party is at liberty to move for 
its dissolution, and one can be released from the 
obligation only by the infidelity or death of the 
other, ver. 10]. 

Starks : —In view of the race, it was not good 
for the first man to be alone; in view of special 
circumstances and gifts it may be good for par¬ 
ticular individuals to abide alone, ver. 1 .—Spe 
use:—M arriage is an antidote to the poison of 
sensuality.— Hed. :—Marriage intercourse is not 
sinful lewdness—not a mere licensed fornication, 
ver. 3 .—Crusius :—In marriage a person parts 
with his liberty, and binds his entire person to 
another, ver. 4.—Marriage pleasures, like all 
others, may be suspended awhile for purposes 
of more concentrated devotion, ver. 6.— Hed. :— 
Abstinence is not commanded, only allowed— 
hence not to practise it is not sinful. Yet even 
here there must be moderation and self-disci¬ 
pline. All immodest indulgence and abuse of 
this holy state is an abomination in the sight of 
a holy God, ver. 6.— Hed. :—Without the Divine 
gift of continence, it were better to marry. Yet 
even with this a person is at liberty to marry, 
for thus he is better able to preserve the purity 
of his married life, especially if he have a partner 
like-minded, ver. 9.— Ibid : —The desire for mar¬ 
riage is divinely implanted like hunger for food. 
But alas for the heathenish dishonor and scorn— 
the hypocritical contempt—the un-Christian pro¬ 
hibition put upon this sacred institution by priests 
and soldiers!— Hed. :—Marriage is no exchange 
bank. Love must here rule. But what the devil 
unites, and fleshly lust knits, and avarice and am¬ 
bition couples, has poor luck and little blessing or 
aid. Pious people endure, and are silent, and 
shun evil occasions, and seek peace, ver. 10. —In 
the married state it often happens that one is not 
content with the other. But the only remedy in 
such cases is patience. It is no longer a ques¬ 
tion, what sort of a wife a man shall have, but 
how he shall best adapt himself to the one in 
possession. 

Bkrl. Bib.: —Ver. 2. A well-regulated mar¬ 
riage opposes a dam to a large current of scan¬ 
dals.—Ver. 4. Many pretend that the man is 
not bound. But he is. He himself has con¬ 
cluded the bond and given the pledge, and both 
parties must recognize the debt.—Ver. 5. In 
making vows a person must take himself into 
careful consideration. Few know the depths of 
corruption in them and the power of Satan. We 
must be humble. The agreement to abstain 
must arise from faith, and faith is humble. 
Earnest progress in the Divine life requires of 
them who marry, because of incontinence, that 
they cherish a constant, heartfelt confidence in 
God, and devote time and energy to the mortifi¬ 
cation of the body and to prayer. But since this 
cannot be properly done, avoid fleshly excite¬ 


ments; occasional abstinence becomes needful 
and obligatory. Yet nature must maintain its 
original rights; for it is not sin, but only tainted 
with sin. When purged by the blood of Christ, 
it resumes its prerogatives. It is God’s work, 
not the devil’s. In attempting to destroy the 
latter, I must not assaU the former. Yea, the 
flesh often gains the more power by too much 
tampering with the body. In attempting more 
than we can carry out, we faU back sadly, and 
then the world taunts and vilifies.—Ver. 7. Di¬ 
versity of character gives rise to a variety of 
conditions, which must be harmonized by the 
unific power of Divine grace.—Ver. 8. Every 
mode of life has its advantages and disadvan¬ 
tages, and a Christian must learn to strike the 
balance.—Ver. 10. Marriage should be held sa¬ 
cred. The difficulties which attend it, God must 
be trusted to remove. If the law of Christianity 
be regarded as a law, it will, indeed, press hard; 
but there is mercy under such constraints, and 
every trouble should be considered an opportu¬ 
nity for the exercise of faith, hope, patience and 
love. Man is fickle and changeable. If now 
the marriage relation could be readily altered, 
this would serve greatly to foster this fickleness 
and levity, and so increase the evil. Hence, we 
see the holiness of the Divine ordinance even in 
respect to its apparent severity. Adultery alone 
is allowed as cause for divorce, and this because 
it breaks the bond. All other causes originate 
in a dread of the cross, and against this we must 
ever strive. Instead of following our natural 
inclinations when, e. g., a man has an invalid 
wife, he Bhould reflect: ‘so must I remain; here 
is my opportunity to exercise love; here I 
ought to be gladly; here is a Lazarus. God is 
now putting me to the proof.’—Ver. 11. “Let 
her remain unmarried,” and so let another bur¬ 
den press her, because she has wished to escape 
the burden of God’s law. “Or let her become 
reconciled,” this were better done. But it will 
cost more than a couple of words to do it. There 
will be needed earnest effort, a disposition to re¬ 
new her covenant and begin it afresh in quite a 
different spirit from before. 

Heubner:—Ver. 1. A single life is commen¬ 
dable for a man only when it is maintained for 
the kingdom of Heaven’s sake. The worth of 
celibacy is conditioned on personal relations and 
the period in which a person lives.—Ver. 4. Man 
and wife belong to each other—body and soul. 
There must be a corresponding surrender on the 
part of each.—Ver. 6. It is our duty to put lim¬ 
its on the charm of marital intercourse, in order 
to have time and inclination for religious exer¬ 
cises. There is danger of clogging from too much 
indulgence. Hours of solitude and prayer pre¬ 
serve the sweetness and purity of marriage. 
Christianity hits the golden mean.—Ver. 7. It 
is the token of a holy heart when a person can 
wish that ail were like him.—Ver. 8. A false as¬ 
ceticism comes not within the scope of the Apos¬ 
tle. 1. What he gives is advice , and that, 2. 
suited to the times. 3. Elsewhere he gives mar¬ 
riage the preference (Eph. v. 2f.), and reckons 
the prohibition of marriage among the doctrines 
of devils (1 Tim. iv. 8); 4, and ascribes no merit 
to celibacy, which state has worth only when 
the heart is pure.—Ver. 10. According to God’s 
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Uw marriages are as indissoluble as is the 
union of Christ with His Church. 

[Olshausen: —Ver. 2. An apparently low 
view of marriage; but only its negative side 
here presented in view of particular circum¬ 
stances. There is implied here an indirect ex¬ 
hortation to proud Christians not to sink into 
the slough of sin by a contempt of marriage.— 
Ver. 3. The begetting of children, not the only 
legitimate end of marital intercourse. It is the 
ontward expression of a true spiritual union]. 

[Calvin:—Ver. 5. The importance of absti¬ 
nence in marriage for the purpose of prayer, no 
more proves the evil of the thing than the im¬ 


portance of fasting for the same purposes proves 
the evil of eating and drinking. But it is the 
part of believers to consider wisely when to eat 
and drink, and when to fast. So in the other 
case.—Ver. 6. A false estimate of virginity led 
to three errors: 1, pronouncing it the most ex¬ 
cellent of virtues, and the very worship of God; 
2, adoption of it by numbers who had not the 
gift; 3, the enforcement of it on the ministry, 
and their consequent awful corruption—while 
many prudent and pious men were kept from the 
sacred calling, refusing to ensnare themselves in 
this way. See Inet . B. IV. chap. XII. g 23-28]. 


B.—Mixed marriages. The course to be pursued by the believer in different circumstances . The general 
principles involved, stated and illustrated in parallel cases. 

Chapter VII. 12-24. 

12 But to the rest speak I, 1 not the Lord: If any brother hath a wife that believeth 

13 not, and she* be pleased to dwell with him, let him not put her away. And the 
woman which [who] hath a husband that believeth not, and if he* be pleased to dwell 

14 with her, let her not leave him [her husband 3 ]. For the unbelieving husband is 
sanctified by [in, dv] the wife, and the unbelieving wife is sanctified by [in, &] the 
hnsband [the brother 4 }: else were your children unclean; but now are they holy. 

15 But if the unbelieving depart, let him depart. A brother or a sister is not under 

16 bondage in such cases: but God hath called us [you 6 ] to [in, dv] peace. For what 
knowest thou, O wife, whether thou shalt save thy husband ? or how knowest thou, O 

17 man, whether thou shalt save thy wife? But as God [the Lord 6 ] hath distributed 
[allotted] to every man, as the Lord [God 6 ] hath called every one, so let him walk. 

18 And so ordain I in all churches. Is [Was] any man called being circumcised? let 
him not become uncircumcised. Is any [Has any been 7 ] called in uncircumcision ? 

19 let him not be circumcised. Circumcision is nothing, and uncircumcision is nothing, 

20 but the keeping of the commandments of God. Let every man abide in the same 

21 calling wherein he was called. Art [Wert] thou called being a servant [slave]? care 

22 not for it: but [even] if thou mayest be made free, use it rather. For he [the slave] 
that is called in the Lord, being a servant [om. being a servant] is the Lord’s free¬ 
man .** likewise also [om. also] he [the freeman] that is called, being free [om. being 

23 free], is Christ’s servant. Ye are nought with a price: be [become] not ye the ser- 

24 vants of men. Brethren, let every man, wherein he is called, therein abide with God. 


1 Ver. IS.—The Rec. hat lym Myu [with D. F. K. L.l The oldest authorities [A. B. C. Cod. Sin.] read Myw cyw. 

* Vara. IS, 13 .—Awt*— ofrroc, [according to A. B. 0.1). 1 F. Cod. Sin.]. The Roc. has avnj—avrb*. 

* Ver. 13.—Roc. km avrrfr, to conform with rer. 11. Tho great preponderance of authorities is in favor of rbv av&pa. 

* Ver. 14.— AAeA+M, according to the beet and oldest authorities [and, as Alford says, has peculiar force here]. The 
tec. baa ar&n, which is a gloss. 

§ Ver. 13.—The Rec. has according to weighty authorities; and so, Lachmann [and Alf n Stanley, et aL]. vpar 
h internally the more probable, [and is found in A. C. K. Cod. Sin. 1 ]. 

* Ver. 17.—The Rec. has transposed the proper order of 6 m/ptov and Seot on very feeble authority. [A. B. 0. D. F. Cod. 
fla 8rr. read as above]. 

1 Ver. 1R—The Rec. has rif ixAjSrj, in conformity with the previous one. But the best authorities have the perfect; 
afcftfre* nc, and this Is adopted by lAchmann, Tischendorf, Meyer, Alt, and Stanley]. 

* Ver. XL—The Bee. has sat after Atomic with K. L. It is omitted in A. B. Cod. Sin. Syr., and by Alt, Stanley]. 


BXBGBTICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Tibs. 12-14. But to the re*t.—By these he 
evidently means those living in mixed marriage, 
laving been converted in wedlock. From this it 


is plain, that in what he has been saying he has 
had to do solely with parties who were both 
Christian. But now he comes to consider a re¬ 
lation to which the command of our Lord does 
not absolutely apply. That was a command for 
disciples alone; but here those were involved 
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who did not acknowledge subjection to him; and 
the continuance of the connection depended 
largely on their own free will. In this case 
now, the Spirit of the Lord, dwelling in the 
Apostle, and developing more folly and com¬ 
pletely the injunctions given by him on earth, 
was called to make known what was right, in 
accordance with the mind of Christ. And it is 
to this he points when he premises— say I, not 
the Lord. — [The distinction here made, is 
simply one of fact as to the form —not one of au¬ 
thority"]. His injunction is still an expression of 
the Lord’s will— if any brother has an unbe¬ 
lieving wife, let him not put her away.— 
Tet this is conditioned on the pleasure of the wife 
—if she be pleased to dwell with him.— 
And this presupposes, on the one hand, that the 
husband, by reason of his higher love, and of his 
conviction of the sanctity of marriage, had an 
inclination to abide with his wife; and, on the 
other hand, that the wife had some respect for 
Christianity, and presented no obstacle to the 
practice of it. £“We see from this how de¬ 
spised the Christians were at that time by the 
heathen, since even wives would leave their hus¬ 
bands because they had been converted to Chris¬ 
tianity.” Billroth. And the threat of this is 
one great obstacle to the conversion of men in 
heathendom at this day].— Olkelv is used in the 
classics the same as here, and in this connection 
means, to house with . [Here Chrys. says: “He 
that putteth away his wife for fornication is not 
condemned, beoause he that is one body with 
her that is a harlot, is polluted; and the mar¬ 
riage bond is broken by fornication, but not by 
unbelief. Therefore it is lawful to put away a 
wife for the former sin, but not for the latter. 
But is not he who is joined with an idolatress 
one body? Yes, but not polluted by her. The 
holiness of the faithful husband prevails over 
the unholiness of the unbelieving wife. They 
are joined together in that respeot in which she 
is not unholy. But not so in the case of an 
adulteress.” Words.]. — And whatever wo¬ 
man have an unbelieving husband, and 
this one be pleased to dwell with her.— 
In Kal ovroc there is a change of construction, 
which appears also often among the Greeks. It 
is the introduction of a demonstrative in an ac¬ 
cessory clause. Otherwise it would be Kai avrof, 
which the Reo. has. [On this oratio variata see 
Winer f LXIII. 2,1; also on the use of 5<rn? for 
d tlq see Jelf, J 816, 8, 7].— Let her not re¬ 
pudiate her husband. —The use of aftbai in 
reference to the wife is somewhat remarkable. 
It means [properly, to put away , and is the same 
word as that used in the case of the man; but] 
here, to leave t to give up; [and so the E. Y. ren¬ 
ders it, making a distinction in the rendering by 
reason of the diversity of the subject. Alford 
well says, “this is unfortunate;” and there 
seems no adequate reason for it, as may be seen 
from what follows. Robinson translates alike in 
both cases]. Elsewhere, Mark x. 11, airoXbetv is 
predicated as well of the wife as of the husband. 
Bengel, whom Meyer follows, says, “ the nobler 
part dismisses,” and this, in this instanoe, is the 
Christian party. According to Greek, as well as 
Roman law, the wife also had the liberty of ob¬ 
taining divorce; among the Jews, too, the law in 


this respect was somewhat modified by Rabbini¬ 
cal definitions. Light. II. 191. [Hence, there 
is good ground for affirming that it is not simple 
abandonment, but formal divorce that the Apos¬ 
tle here prohibits. So Hodge]. 

The above injunction he next proceeds to 
establish; and opposes the tendency to desertion 
arising from the dread of contamination through 
intimate communion with an unbeliever, by 
pointing to the fact, that in this case [the grace 
of Christianity triumphs over the disparity, 
and] the unbelieving party, [so far from dese¬ 
crating the other, is himself sanctified by con¬ 
nection with the believing one.]—For the un¬ 
believing husband is sanctified in the 
believing wife, and the unbelieving wife 
is sanctified in the brother. —The verb 
fiylaorai , is sanctified , is not to be construed sub¬ 
jectively ; since the supposition is, that the sano- 
tifying principle—even faith, is here wanting. 
Neither does it point to a future conversion an¬ 
ticipated, ( candidatus fidei) ; still less does it im¬ 
ply the sanctification of the marriage intercourse 
through the prAyer of the believing party; but 
it denotes the Christian theocratic consecration. 
The unchristian partner standing, as he does, in 
vital union with a believer (one flesh), partici¬ 
pates in his or her consecration, and is not to be 
regarded as profane, but as connected by this 
link to the Church of God, and to God’s people. 
The phrases, kv ry yvvaiki—kv rip ade?«fa in the 
wife—in the brother , denote that the sanctification 
here comes through the Christian partner, whose 
character, as holy, passes over and is imputed 
to the unchristian partner. Hence, it followed 
that the marriage was still to be regarded as one 
acceptable to God, and that, therefore, the 
Christian party was to continue therein, so far 
as it was possible for him or her to do so. True 
enough it was, indeed, that the unbelieving 
party, by his consent to remain in such rela¬ 
tion to the Christian community, afforded some 
ground for hope that he would, in the end, 
prove altogether acceptable to the Church, under 
whose spiritual influence he was thus brought; 
but this fact is not here distinctly expressed. 

To prove this relative sanctification of the un¬ 
believing party, through connection with the 
believing one, he introduces the following apa- 
gogic statement.—Bis© were your children 
unclean, but now are they holy.—’Bwri 
ap&; since then , i. in case this Banotification 
did not exist (comp. chap. v. 10). His meaning 
is this: if that vital communion which existed 
between the married parties, of which one was 
a believer and another not, imparted to the lat¬ 
ter no sacredness, then it would follow that the 
like vital union between Christian parents and 
their children, would not impart to the latter 
any sacredness,—that the children of Christians 
themselves must be regarded as impure and pro¬ 
fane, like the heathen. But to such an inference 
he opposes the views already held among them, 
that these children were holy,—that they, by 
virtue of their vital connection with Christian 
parents, were to be regarded as properly belong¬ 
ing to God’s holy people. And if such a view 
were tenable, he argues a like result in favor 
of the unbelieving married parties; that they 
were similarly sanotified by a collateral union. 
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[Hodge, however, with more correctness, states 
the argument differently. He says: “The most 
natural, and hence the most generally adopted 
view, is this: 4 The children of these mixed mar¬ 
riages are universally acknowledged as holy; 
that is, as belonging to the Church. If this be 
correct, as no one disputes, the marriages them¬ 
selves must be consistent with the laws of God. 
The unbelieving must be sanctified by the be¬ 
lieving partner, otherwise your children would 
be unclean, t. e., born out of the pale of the 
Church.’—The principle in question was not a 
new one, to be then first determined by Chris¬ 
tian usage. It was, at least, as old as the Jewish 
economy, and familiar wherever Jewish laws 
and the facts of Jewish history were known. 
Paul circumcised Timothy, whose father was a 
Greek, while his mother was a Jewess, because 
he knew that his countrymen regarded circum¬ 
cision in such cases as obligatory.” Acts xvi. 
1-8. Barnes most unaccountably interprets 4 4 un¬ 
clean” to mean 44 illegitimate.” Then 44 holy,” 
of course, must mean legitimate, contrary to all 
usage.]—This whole argument militates against, 
rather th&n. favors the existence of the practice 
of Infant Baptism at that period. (Comp. Meyer 
and de Wette, Stud, and Krit., 1830, p. 669 ff.; 
[also Neander, Stanley and Alford in loco). Had 
such a practice existed, it would be fair to pre¬ 
sume, that the Apostle would have alluded to it 
6peeificaUy, in confirmation of his position. 
Here, most of all, would have beeu the place 
to have mentioned it by name, as furnishing 
ecclesiastical authority for the view he had taken. 
The fact that he did not mention it, therefore, 
affords some reason for concluding that the rite 
did not exist.]—It is another question, however, 
whether this passage does not furnish an im¬ 
portant ground on which to establish the rite of 
Infant Baptism. According to Jewish notions, 
the baptism of a female proselyte sufficed for that 
of her child, which was afterwards born of her, 
so that this did not then need to be baptized. 
Bat so far as baptism is a means of grace, we may 
infer from th is .statement of the Apostle, that 
there was a claim for it on the part of the child, 
who had been already consecrated to God by 
virtue of his having been born of Christian 
parents. That relation to the kingdom of God 
which is founded on parentage, is sealed through 
baptism; and the child is set apart in a solemn 
manner as a partaker of the fulness of grace im¬ 
parted to the Church. [On the whole subject 
see John M. Mason’s Works , Vol. IV., pp. 373- 
282, who takes this in direct evidence of Infant 
Baptism; and also Hodge’s note, who says: 
“Some modern German writers find in this pas¬ 
sage a proof that Infant Baptism was unknown 
in the Apostolic Church. They say that Paul 
does not attribute the holiness of children to 
their parentage; if they were baptized—because 
their consecration would then be due to that rite, 
and not to their descent. This is Btrange rea¬ 
soning. The truth is, they were baptized, not 
to make them holy, but because they were holy. 
The Jewish child was circumcised because he 
was a Jew, and not to make him one. So Chris¬ 
tian children are not made holy by baptism, but 
they are baptized because they are holy.” See 
tlso Hookjbb, Ec.PqL Ch. LX.\ *lCfi£>v refers 


to the Christian parents generally, who in mixed 
marriages were not excluded. N vv but now , 

logical, as in chap. v. 11. On ayta compare Ben- 
gel and Osiander. 

Vers. 15, 16. He here considers the possible 
alternative.— But if the unbelieving depart 
—How then?— let him depart.— 4 That is his 
affair; he must be allowed to decide it for him¬ 
self.’ And in such a case “let the brother or 
sister be patient, nor let him think that anything 
ought to be changed which cannot be changed.” 
Bengel. That which follows, annexed by no 
connecting particle, confirms this advice.— The 
brother or the sister is not bound in such 
cases. —He here assigns the reasons why a 
divorce should be allowed on the part of the 
Christian; and the words cannot simply mean: 
4 he is not bound to crowd himself upon the 
other,’ [to insist upon the connection, as in the 
case where both are Christians (as Photius, 
Alford, Billroth)]; but they carry the further 
implication: 4 is not unconditionally bound to 
the marriage relationship like a slave,’— 4 is free.’ 
Atderai, as in ver. 39 (comp. Osiander). The 
words iv role rotoiroic are either Masc. 
by suck (not, to such) ns separate themselves; or 
which is better, Neut.; under such circumstances 
(comp. Phil. iv. 11; Rom. viii. 87; Jno. iv. 87). 
4 4 The Apostle only means, that in matters of re¬ 
ligious conviction, one person cannot be the 
slave of another, [that a married Christian per¬ 
son oannot be forced to remain with a heathen 
consort, if the latter will not allow the exercise 
of his own religious views. Under such circum¬ 
stances s^aration should be allowed; but con¬ 
cerning liberty to marry again, nothing is here 
said.” Neander.]* — But in peace God hath 
called us. —This is directly connected with the 
foregoing, and confirms still further the propriety 
of the injunction: “let him depart.”—The deter¬ 
mination to continue in marriage against the will 
of the other party, would lead to hatred and 
strife; and this would be contrary to the peace¬ 
ful character of the Christian calling.—’Ey 
elpj/vy, in peacc t *. e., either: 4 to this end, that we 
may live in peace;’ in which case it would be 
equivalent to: unto peace [according to our Eng¬ 
lish version] denoting the object of the call ;f or: 


[* Hera it will be seen that Neander does not find in the 
expression, “ is not bound,” all th&t Kling does, i. e., an ab- 
solute release from marital obligation. And in this he coin¬ 
cides with Hammond, Whitby, Bloomfield and others, who 
suppose that nothing more than a separation from each 
others society is here allowed. Tet the use of the word 
Mertu, is bound, in Ter. 89, where it evidently implies the 
marriage bond, seems to sustain Kling’s view. The deser¬ 
tion of the unbelieving party leaves the believing free. If 
any restriction upon this freedom was intended, we find it 
only In the context (see vv 10,11, and SO). 44 This passage.” 
says Hodge, 44 is of great importance, because it is the foun¬ 
dation of the Protestant doctrine, that wilful desertion is a 
legitimate ground qf divorce President Wolsey, however, 
in his Article on Divorce, in the New Englander , April, 1807, 
pp. 228-388, argues with great plausibility and force against 
the legitimacy of the inference. The whole controversy 
turns upon the meaning given to the words ov MovAiorau, 
44 is not bound. 1 * Docs this phrase imply absolute release 
from the marriage obligation, and permission to marry 
again t or does it simply give permission to the deeerted 
party to live apart without feeling constrained to enforce 
cohabitation? Persons interpret variously, according to 
their predilections. In fault of any deciding element in the 
text, it will perhaps be best to abide by the injunctions of 
Christ, in M&tth v. 31, 32; xix. 3-9.] 
f [Winer says that er is used for etc after verbs of motion, 
for the purpose of briefly expressing at once the motiou it* 
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♦since he has proclaimed to us the Go:*pel of 
peace, the essential effect of which is peace,’— 
denoting the i cay and mode of the calling (comp. 
Eph. iv. 1; 1 Thes. iv. 7; Luke xi. 11). Fun¬ 
damentally, both constructions amount to the 
same thing; and imply that any separation would 
contravene the spirit of the Divine calling, inas¬ 
much as it would increase existing estrangement 
and cause new outbreaks. [“Hence it is that 
the Rabbins, and Maimonides famous among the 
rest, in a book of his, set forth by Buxtorfius, 
tells us that * divorce was permitted by Moses to 
preserve peace in marriage, and quiet in the 
family.* Milton.] This view, corresponds to 
the whole train of thought, and agrees well with 
what follows. On the other hand, that view 
which regards the Apostle as here putting a limi¬ 
tation on the injunction: ‘let him depart,* intro¬ 
duced adversatively by the particle, 6 k, as if he 
meant to say: * a separation, however, ought, if 
possible, to be avoided,’ is at variance with his 
line of argument [see below]. 

The Apostle yet further confirms his advice by 
obviating a doubt which contained a strong mo¬ 
tive for resisting separation in the case supposed, 
viz.: whether the salvation of the unbelieving 
party, which might be secured by a continuance 
of the connection, would not hereby be cut off. 
This he meets by pointing to the utter uncer¬ 
tainty of the results of any efforts directed to 
this end.— For what knowest thou, O! 
woman, whether thou shalt save thy 
husband. —The meaning is, thou canst have no 
assurance that thou wilt be the mean^of saving 
him. [On the force of the el, see JkxA Vol. II., 
g 877 B.]. —to save, as in chap. i. 18, is 
used here in a relative sense, q. d., to be the in¬ 
strument of saving, as chap. ix. 22; Rom. xi. 
14; 1 Tim. iv. 16.—[“This verse is generally 
understood as stating a ground for remaining 
united, as ver. 18, in hope that conversion of the 
unbelieving party may follow. Thus ver. 15 is 
regarded as altogether parenthetical. But 1, 
this interpretation is harsh, as regards the con¬ 
text, for ver. 16 is evidently not parenthetical,— 
and 2, it is hardly admissible grammatically, for, 
it makes ei=el pfj ,—‘What knowest thou, whether 
thou shalt not save T* Lyra seems first to have 
proposed the true rendering, which was after¬ 
wards adopted hesitatingly by Estius, and of late 
decidedly by Meyer, de Wette, and Bisping; 
viz., that the verse is not a ground for remaining 
united, in hope, etc ., but a ground for consum¬ 
mating a separation, and not marring the Chris¬ 
tian's peace for so uncertain a prospect as that 
of converting the unbelieving party. Tl Mac EL 
thus preserves its strict sense: what knowest 
thou (about the question) whether, etc.f and the 
verse coheres with the words immediately pre¬ 
ceding, h KkKhfKtv $fiac 6 dfof. Those who 
take ei for a fifa attempt to justify it by referring 
to 2 Sam. xii. 22; Joel ii. 14; Jonah iii. 9, where 
the lxx. have for Heb. ini’ ’p. tic oldev ei f 

to express hope: but in every one of these pas¬ 
sages the verb stands in the emphatic position, 


•elf, and the result of it, rt*„ rest. An instance of this 
broviloqnence he finds here. The peace is the abiding: con¬ 
dition in, which those who hare been called t mto it are to 
rest. Nor must the use of the perfect here be overlooked.] 


and the lxx. used this very expression to signify 
uncertainty." Alford. These arguments seem 
conclusive. They are received also by Billr. and 
Neander, and are virtually advanced by Kling, 
in the 1st Ed. President Wolsey, in his very 
carefully digested articles on Divorce, in the New 
Englander for Jan., Ap. and July, 1867, which 
are well worthy of study on this whole subject, 
says of the attempt to make this a dissuasive 
against separation : “ Logic will not bend to this 
meaning." Words., Barnes and Hodge, how¬ 
ever, do not admit their force. The latter says, 
“ it is contrary to the whole animus of the Apos¬ 
tle. He is evidently laboring throughout these 
verses to prevent all unnecessary disruptions of 
social ties." No such special pleading, however, 
is apparent. If there be a point aimed at, it 
would seem rather to be to put the believer in 
the highest spiritual condition preparatory to 
the coming of Christ, that his obligations pre¬ 
viously incurred would admit of. And this libe¬ 
ration from the bondage of a heathen partner, 

* who has departed,’ is one of the blessings he 
secures. Yet it must be added, that while the 
grammatical argument, and some of the logical 
bearings, support Kling’s view, the sentiment 
involved in the other interpretation is thoroughly 
Scriptural (1 Pet. iii. 1, 2), and is favored by most 
interpreters because of its gracious tone. Most 
of the Homiletical and Practical remarks cited 
in this section proceed upon it.] 

Obs. 1. Our passage, especially ver. 16, fonns, 
as is well known, the Scripture ground for divorce 
on account of malicious desertion. But the sup¬ 
port given is not direct or absolutely reliable. 
The Apostle is here speaking only of mixed mar¬ 
riages, in which the will of the unbelieving party 
is the chief thing under consideration. But for 
purely Christian marriages there is no other 
ground allowed in Scripture for divorce but 
adultery or fornication, which is an actual rup¬ 
ture of the marriage tie. The only question 
therefore is, whether the language of Christ is 
to be interpreted as giving a law literally and 
universally obligatory, or only laying down a 
principle which admits of being applied analogi¬ 
cally, so that other circumstances also that are 
in fact a breaking of the bond, may be taken as 
furnishing good ground for divorce. In the latter 
case, malicious desertion would very properly be 
regarded as one of these circumstances. 

Obs. 2. In regard to the phrase, ‘ is i%>t under 
bondage* (ver. 15), the question arises, whether, 
according to the intent of the Apostle, a second 
marriage is allowed or forbidden. The words 
themselves express neither the one nor the other, 
and it is altogether arbitrary to supply the 
clause: ‘but let her remain unmarried,' from 
ver. 11. Rather we may say with Meyer: “Be¬ 
cause Paul does not apply our Lord’s prohibi¬ 
tion of divorce to mixed marriages, he does not 
intend also to apply his prohibition of a second 
marriage in Matth. v. 22 to such cases." 

[“Although a Christian may not put away his 
wife, being an unbeliever, yet if the wife desert 
her husband, he may contract a second mar¬ 
riage. Hence even Romish divines declare that 
in this case marriage is not indissoluble. Thu* 
A. Lapide says here: ‘Observe that the A post la 
in this case not only permits divorce of bed 
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(than dwortium), but also of matrimony; so that 
the believing spouse is at liberty to contract a 
second marriage. Otherwise a brother or sister 
would be subject to servitude. And it is a great 
servitude to be held fast in matrimony, bound to 
an unbeliever; so that even though the latter 
desert you, you are not able to marry again, but 
must contain yourself and lead a single life.’ 
And in support of this opinion he refers to St. 
Augustine, de Adulterinis Conjugiis , c. 18 and 19. 
St. Thomas and Ambrosiast., who says: 4 The 
respect of a spouse is not due to him who con* 
teams the Author of marriage, but a person is 
at liberty to unite himself to another.* ** Words., 
who singularly contradicts this view in his com¬ 
ments on the next verse]. 

Ver. 17. If not to each one as the Lord 
hath distributed, each one, as God hath 
called, so let him walk. —There are two 
points here in regard to which commentators 
differ: 1. The connection with what precedes, 
formed by e 1 fif?; 2. The relation of the parallel 
clauses, beginning with uf: as, —whether they 
express essentially the same idea or different 
ideas. As it respects the second point, it is clear 
from what is specified in ver. 18 ff., that Paul is 
here speaking of that position in life in which 
each one finds himself when called to be a Chris¬ 
tian. The first of these clauses, then, designates 
this position as a lot appointed to each one by 
the Lord [* 4 it is a dramatic metaphor, which 
will bring to mind a celebrated passage in Ha in¬ 
let” Bloomfield] ; the second, as a position in 
which he received his call to salvation. It is 
to this position that the particles “as” and 44 so” 
refer. The two clauses, then, are not tautologi¬ 
cal. The use of the title 4 Lord,’ in connection 
with ‘distributed* (kftiptoe) is somewhat remark¬ 
able, since Paul generally employs this title of 
Christ. From this fact we are to explain the 
change of place between the two words, 4 the 
Lord* and ‘God* in the received text; since the 
former would rather be regarded as the sub¬ 
ject of the verb 4 call,’ although the act of call¬ 
ing is also frequently referred back to God. 
This difficulty has led some to regard 4 gifts’ as 
the implied object of ‘distributed,’ i. e., the 
higher and Divinely-conferred qualifications for 
the state and calling of individuals (comp. ver. 
7). Thus Osiander, Bengel, and others. But 
in ver. 7, the gift, which would then be treated 
of here, is referred back to God; and in the ex¬ 
position which follows, so far from there being 
any hint of this, one would rather suppose that 
‘Lord’ was to be taken as synonymous with 
‘God.’ This might be explained on the score of 
a wish merely to change the form of expression, 
and of the fact that Paul was here speaking of 
the act of Lordship. The explanation of Reiche, 
who refers the words, 44 as the Lord hath distri¬ 
buted,” to the beneficence of Christ (comp. 
Meyer, ed. 8), is neither supported by the con¬ 
text nor warranted by the position they occupy 
before the words, ‘as God hath called.’ 

In respect to the first point, however, vu: the 
connection of this verse with the preceding by 
n /^, it must be confessed that an explanation 
altogether satisfactory does n?t exist. If we 
•apply jqp/fsrat from ver. 16, or odtoeig from ver. 
16 , then it would have read : el de pty, or el di kcu 


fifa and this would be a decided objection, apart 
from all other considerations arising from the 
unsuitableness of the idea obtained, vu: 4 but if 
she should not depart,’ or: ‘if thou dost not 
save her.*—If, again, we join el pq to what di¬ 
rectly precedes, making it mean, or not , this 
would be both ungrammatical (hence the varia¬ 
tion f) pdj), and would only weaken the force of 
the question.—If, moreover, we should refer the 
clause ei uff—A Kbpioq to the preceding words, 
this would be to rend asunder parallel clauses 
most unjustifiably, and the consequent explana¬ 
tion, nisi prout quemque Dominus adjuverit , would 
be both fiat and inconsistent with the meaning 
of the words themselves. To take el pij as equiva¬ 
lent to aAAd, is contrary to usage.—If we render 
the words by: 4 only,’ then there is no suitable 
connection with the foregoing sentence; for to 
go back, as de Wette does, to 4 is not bound ’ 
would be a very questionable overleaping of 
what intervened. But, not to say anything of 
the fact that it does indeed serve for the confir¬ 
mation of ov dedob?Mreu , yet it does not suit, inas¬ 
much as the contents of ver. 17 would then be 
put in entire contradiction to the above state¬ 
ment (ov dedob.). We should then be obliged to 
supply some phrase like this: 4 in case that con¬ 
dition, viz: the departure of the unbelieving 
party, does not occur.’ It still remains for us, 
with Grotius and Meyer, to attach el pJ) to ver. 
16, in the sense of except, or unices, and to supply 
oidare, you know, from 16: ‘unless ye (know 
this, your obligation), let every one walk, etc.’ 
How hard this construction is, every one can 
perceive; where, instead of going straight on 
with the words: 4 that it is necessary for us so 
to walk as God hath called each one,’ we have 
the abrupt introduction of the imperative form. 
Besides, there arises also an incongruity between 
the contents of ver. 16 and ver. 17. (Bee what 
has been observed above). We prefer here to 
allow a (philological) non-liquet, and accept 
Bengel’s translation, which is most in accordance 
with the course of thought: 4 if this be not so, 
otherwise (ceteroquin).’ We might, perhaps, 
take el pi} in the sense of if not , and understand 
it to imply: 4 provided no element comes in to 
destroy the purpose of the Divine calling’ (ver. 
15), as in the case mentioned,—the desertion of 
the unbelieving party. [Is it not, after all, the 
simplest method to consider this as resuming 
the implication of the previous question, and 
making it the basis of the following injunction, q.d. 
4 How knowest thou whether thou wilt convert 
thy husband ? If not, if thou canst not know 
this fact, then let each one go quietly on his 
course, as the Lord has marked it out for him in 
his Providence. If it be to be deserted and left 
alone, let him acoept that destiny, and not fight 
against it to the aggravation of all difficulties.’ 
In such a view of the words we have no need of 
inserting a di. We would no more need itin Greek 
than in English. The argument is here on the 
rapids, and its flow is far from smooth]. 

[As to the two olauses, they are, as Kling as¬ 
serts, by no means tautological, but seem to im¬ 
ply more than he states. In the first, Paul con¬ 
fines himself to the allotment of Providence in 
the case of desertion. But he at once recollects 


himself, as standing upon a broad principle, ap- 
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plicable not only to the parties directly in view, 
and their particular allotments (kpipujev), but 
also to all conditions and callings in life 
And here we see the reason why, in the first in¬ 
stance, he uses the term 6 Kvpioc, the Lord, evi¬ 
dently referring to Christ. To the deserted one 
he intimates that it is the dear Saviour after all 
that rules in the lot, and it is not contrary to his 
or her salvation. It is a touch of tenderness. 
But when at once his view expands to all voca¬ 
tions and conditions of humanity, he uses the 
more seemingly universal epithet, God (6 dlof). 
And then it was natural for him to add]— and 
so I ordain in all churches. —He here shows 
the great breadth of the principle he enjoined, 
and the emphasis he put upon it. It was nothing 
framed for the case of the Corinthians alone, but 
ran through all his teachings. Hence, they 
were the more bound to abide by it. Each one 
every where was to continue walking (nepixartiv) 
in that course of life, and in that outward state, 
where Christianity found him. This thought af¬ 
terwards is more definitely expressed by pkveiv. 
“Here we learn the general fact that Christi¬ 
anity does not disturb existing relations, so far 
as they are not sinful, but only aims to infuse 
into them a new spirit. Hence, it opposes every 
thing revolutionary.” Neander. 

Vers. 18, 19. Has any man been called 
who has been circumcised? —In illus¬ 
trating his general precept he takes into consi¬ 
deration, first, the religious position of the indi¬ 
vidual, with its outward token showing whether 
he was a Jew or not when making a profession 
of Christianity. In the one case, as little as in 
the other, does he approve of a change being at¬ 
tempted; because nothing at all depended upon 
these external signs, but every thing (comp. iii. 
7) upon the keeping of God’s commandments 
(comp. Rom. ii. 25 ff.),—upon the faith which 
works by love (Gal. v. 6). In opposition to the 
externality of such self-chosen God-service he 
insists upon the moral character—the obedience 
that involves faith (comp. 1 Jno. iii. 28) as that 
which alone has or imparts value for the king¬ 
dom of God (comp. Calvin and Osiander). In 
ver. 18, as also afterwards in ver. 21, some take 
the clauses to be questions; others as hypotheti¬ 
cal statements. The latter is the more emphatic. 
Yet we might also regard them as direct asser¬ 
tions, as for example: “There is one who has 
been called, etc., let him not become uncircum- 
oised.” The word kTziOTra<r&ai denotes the draw¬ 
ing of the prepuce again over the glands—its 
artificial restoration which was effected by a 
surgical operation. This was often practised by 
the Jews of a later time, both when they lapsed 
into paganism, and when, from shame or fear of 
the heathen, in times of persecution, they wished 
to hide their nationality, and, also, when they 
appeared naked as combatants in public sports 
(comp. 1 Macc. i. 15; Josephus Antiq. xii. 6, 1; 
and StiBKERT Stud, and Crit., 1835, p. 657 ff.). 
Such were called recutitL A like 

measure must have been resorted to by the Co¬ 
rinthian Jewish converts, who wished not to be 
behind the converts from heathenism in their 
entire abandonment of the law, and who, there¬ 
fore, wished to wipe out all trace of Judaism 


from their persons.— Was any one called in 
nncircumcision — kv a upova r ip , as in 
Rom. iv. 10 (comp. Acts xv. 1). The desire of 
the heathen converts to become circumcised we 
are to regard as a Jewish reaction against all 
such Hellenism. Both vv. 18 and 19 are asyn¬ 
detic by way of giving life and emphasis to the 
style.— Let him not be circumcised. The 
circumoision is nothing, and the unoir- 
oumcision is nothing, but keeping of the 
commandments of God. —[Supply: ‘that, 
indeed, is something, yea, every thing.’ “In this, 
as in the two exactly parallel passages, GaL v. 
6, and vi. 15, the first clause iB the same. ‘Cir¬ 
cumcision availeth nothing, nor uncircumcision;’ 
thus asserting the two sides of the Apostle’s 
principle of indifference to the greatest of the 
Jewish ceremonies, exemplified in his conduct by 
the circumcision of Timotheus on the one hand, 
and by the refusal to circumcise Titus on the 
other. The peculiar excellence of the maxim is 
its declaration, that those who maintain the ab¬ 
solute necessity of rejecting forms, are as much 
opposed to the freedom of the Gospel, as those 
who maintain the absolute necessity of retaining 
them. In contradistinction to this positive or 
negative ceremonialism, he gives, in the several 
clauses of each of these texts, his description of 
what he maintains to be really essential. The 
variation of the three passages thus become va¬ 
luable, as exhibiting in their several forms the 
Apostle’s view of the essentials of Christianity— 
‘Keeping the commandments of God,’ ‘Faith 
working by love,’ ‘A new creature.’ These de¬ 
scribe the same threefold aspect of Christianity 
with regard to man, which, in speaking of God, 
is described under the names of the Father, the 
Son, and the Spirit. In this passage, where 
man is viewed chiefly in his relation to the na¬ 
tural order of the world, the point whieh the 
Apostle wished to impress upon his hekrers was, 
that in whatever station of life they were, it was 
still possible to observe the ‘commandments of 
God ’ (perhaps with an implied reference to the 
two great commandments, Matth. xxii. 36-89). 
In the two passages in the Epistle to the Gala¬ 
tians (ver. 6; vi. 16), the more distinct refer¬ 
ence to faith in Christ, and to the new creation 
wrought by His Spirit, iB brought out by the 
more earnest and impassioned character of the 
argument.” Stanley]. 

Yers. 20-22. Each one in the calling in 
which he in called, in thin let him abide. 
—Paul here goes back to his general rule, thus 
finishing up the special application in ver. 18, 
and introducing another illustration. The de¬ 
monstrative, ‘in thi comes in by way of em¬ 
phasis. The icXqatc , however, does not denote 
vocation , a potilion in life determined by the Di¬ 
vine Providence; for it nowhere else occurs with 
this meaning. (In Dion. H. the word KkfjctiQ is 
used to denote the distinctions among the citi¬ 
zens at Rome, i. «., classes , which, however, does 
not mean the same thing). Rather we might 
say, with Bengel, that it denotes “the state in 
which the Divine calling finds one, whieh is »ji- 
etar vocationis: as a calling.” [“As he was 
called, so let him remain.” Robinson]. But as 
applied, usage is against it. In the New Testa¬ 
ment Kkqcif is uniformly used to denote the cali- 
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ing or invitation unto God’s Kingdom. This 
goes out broadly to all men, of every Condition 
ia life, addressing them as they are. It says, 
‘thou circumcised one, thou uncircumcised, thou 
slave, thou freeman, believe on the Lord Jesus!’ 
It takes the man, therefore, as he is, in his own 
peculiar position in society, and in this way 
designates this position as compatible with 
Christianity, and capable of being sanctified by 
it. Hence, no surrender of it is required. On 
the contrary, the injunction is to abide therein. 
80 we at last reach the above-mentioned sense of 
the word, but not in such a way as to imply that 
itfjTotf carries in itself this signification of a pe¬ 
culiar vocation. [Of course the injunction here 
given is supposed to be limited by the obvious 
consideration that there is nothing in the per¬ 
son's condition which is inconsistent with the 
Divine vocation. If there be, a change will be 
necessitated.]—As a slave art thou balled.— 
After specifying in ver. 18 the religious distinc¬ 
tion, which divided the entire human race at that 
time in respect to its outward token, and pro¬ 
nouncing it indifferent in relation to the kingdom 
of God, he comes now to the great distinction 
that existed in social life,—that between slaves 
and freemen, and affirms that a position of ser¬ 
vitude even is by no means inconsistent with 
that of a Christian, and, therefore, that the slave, 
who becomes a believer, need not be troubled 
about changing his outward state.—Let it not 
oonoern you— i as though you, in this ex¬ 
ternal bondage, could not, as a Christian, and as 
a freeman, pray or serve God; and roust be cur¬ 
tailed of your Christian rights.—But if also 
thou art able to become free, use it rather, 
—aXXa Et Kal dvvaoai eXeir&e pog ytvk- 
e$ai 9 paXXov xPV^at, The meaning here 
is much disputed. Some supplement xp*? ffcu with 
rf eAev&eftfft, from tXeO&epof, take aXXa. as equi¬ 
valent to: ‘but’ (aber), and attach koX, not to 
the whole sentence, but to sArittfe/jof, sod trans¬ 
late: ‘but if thou mayest in any way also be¬ 
come free, use this freedom rather.* But against 
this it is justly objected: 1. that Kal ought in 
that case to stand before eXeb&epoe, and 2. that 
what immediately precedes and what follows 
(rer. 221, as well as the scope of the whole 
clause, does not indicate that he ia exhorting the 
slave to seek a change In condition. Rather the 
whole drift of the argument is the other way— 
to make men content with their lot, and so favors 
the other explanation, that whioh regards aXXd 
m equivalent to: sondertt, on the contrary , and 
* mi to mean: even though, and makes the being 
called as a slave, the object of and then 

translates: ‘but even though thou mayest be 
Bade free, use your servitude rather, [as a 
means of discipline, and an opportunity for glo¬ 
rifying God by showing fidelity therein]. It 
may be said, indeed, that this conflicts with the 
general spirit of the Apostle. But in opposition 
to this Meyer justly observes: that the advice to 
improve opportunities for becoming free, which 
was rendered unimportant and trivial by the an¬ 
ticipation of the speedy advent of Christ, was, 
on the other hand, by no means incompatible 
with the exalted idea of Paul, that all men were 
one in Christ (Gal. iii. 28), and that in Christ 
tlio slave was free, and tho freeman was a slave 


(ver. 22). Compare also Bengel (who adds ex¬ 
planatorily: for be, who might become free, has 
a kind master, whom it were better to serve than 
to seek other avocations, 1 Tim. yi. 2, comp. ver. 
22: and sets aside the apparent contradiction 
between this and ver. 23, by saying: it is not 
said then, ‘6c not ,* but ‘become not the servants 
of men’l, and Osi&nder, who, in the end, ob¬ 
serves, tnat the severity of the advice becomes 
moderated by the consideration of the very tole¬ 
rable condition of slaves in the civilized States 
of Greece, where, in many respects, they enjoyed 
the protection of law, and the masters did not 
have the power of life and death over them. 
“The question assumes a different aspect alto¬ 
gether in the slave States of North America; for 
there the slaves are prevented from becoming 
Christians, and in this way good care is taken 
that the fundamental principles respecting the 
position of Christian slaves cannot come into ap¬ 
plication. And this is one of the most frightful 
violations of Christian principle.” Bueqbr. 
[Thank God! we can put this into the past tense 
now].* 

For the slave who was called in the 
Lord is a freeman of the Lord, in like 
manner he who was called as a freeman 
is a slave of Christ.—The advioe ju9t given, 
is here sustained by a general truth, and the 
person who was called as a slave is comforted in 


* [Stanley** comment la too important not to be given en¬ 
tire. “ The question here is, whether to understand #A«v- 
Btfntf or 6ovA«t'f after XP'l <Tak: whether the sense is, ‘ Tak* 
advantage of the offer of freedomor ‘ Remain in slavery, 
though the offer is made.* It is one of the most evenly ba¬ 
lanced questions in the interpretation of the New Testae 
meut. l. xPV<nu may either be ‘ choose,* or ‘ make use of,* 
although it leans rather to the formor, and thus favors the 
first interpretation. 2. «i «af may either be, * If, besides, 
thou hast the offer; or 4 Even if thou hast the offer,’ although 
it leans rather to the latter, and thus favors the second in¬ 
terpretation. The sense of this particular verse favors the 
first: for, unlees the Apostle meant to make an exception 
to the rule which he was laying down, why should he in¬ 
troduce this clause at all? The sense of the general con¬ 
text is In fhvor of the second; for why should the Apostle 
needlessly point out an exception to the principle of acqui¬ 
escence in existing conditions of life, which he is so stroogly 
recommending? The language and practice of the Apostle 
himself; as described in the Acts, favor the first interpreta¬ 
tion; e.g.. his answer at Philippi, 4 they have beaten ns 
without a trial, and imprisoned us, being Roman citizens; 
.... nay, let them come themselves and take us out,' 
(Acts xvi 87); and to the tribune at Jerusalem, 4 but I was 
free born* (Acts xxii. 28). The general feeling of the 
Church, as implied in the Epistles and in this passage, fa¬ 
vors the second interpretation; it would hardly have seemed 
worth while to grasp at freedom in the presence of the ap¬ 
proaching dissolution of all things; and the apparent pre¬ 
ference thus given to slavenr may be explained on the same 
grounds (see vv. 29,30) as the apparent preference given to 
celibacy. The commentators before the Reformation have 
chiefly been in favor of the second; since, in favor of the 
first; bnt Chrysostom observes that, in his time, there wsre 
some who adopted the view favorable to liberty; as, there 
have been some Protestant dirines («. g. 9 Luther) who have 
adopted the view favorable to slavery. On the whole, the 
probability seems slightly to incline to the second; and the 
whole passage is then expressive of comfort to the slave 
under his hard lot, with which the Apostle sympathizes, 
and which he tenderly alleviates (as in Philem. 16, 17), 
though not wisliing him to leave it. And if, as is possible, 
the prospect of liberty, to which the Apostle alludes, arose 
from the fact of the master being a Christian, this sense of 
the passage would be still farther illustrated and confirmed 
by 1 Tim. vi. 2: ‘Let not [the slaves] that have believing 
masters despise them, because they are brethren, but rather 
serve them 4 (aAAa /maAAoe iowAeveTwaae).” Calvin, Boxa, 
Orotius, Hammond. Hodge. Homes, and moot English com* 
raentoto s, declare decidedly for th" first view: but the 
best modern German K\«* ete«. d ■ Wnt'**. M**ver and others, 
follow the early Uree , Path > s m a «•»« seeoudj. 
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respect to bis condition. The Apostle shows how 
the converted slave must estimate his relation to 
Christ, viz., as swallowing up all the evils of his 
earthly lot, and conferring on him a blessed 
emancipation; and how the freeman has to re¬ 
gard his relation to Christ, viz., as one that puts 
him under obligations to obey. Mark the con¬ 
nection between the phrases ‘ in the Lord * and 
‘of the Lord.’—By ‘called in the Lord,’ he signi¬ 
fies either, that which the calling involves, t. t., 
to be in Christ; or, what is simpler, the Being 
in whom the call is grounded. Or it may even 
denote the sphere in which the calling is to be 
fulfilled—the element in which the person called 
is to live. Hence it may be equivalent to: has 
become a Christian.—In the expression: ‘the 
Lord’s freeman,’ the Lord will, of course, not bo 
understood as the person who had liberated the 
individual in question from His own service; 
since it was in Satan’s service that he was pre¬ 
viously bound, bilt as the one to whom he be¬ 
longed in consequence of his liberation from the 
yoke of the other, and for which he was under 
deep obligations to his deliverer. Yet he belongs 
to Christ, not as a slave, but as a freeman, since 
in the sphere of Christ there is liberty (comp. 2 
Cor. iii. 17; Jno. viii. 82, 86); there all slavery 
is done away, and the persons so liberated become 
His possession.—Of course the freedom here 
spoken of is moral and religious freedom—deli¬ 
verance from the bonds of guilt, and from the 
power of sin; just as in the antithesis, the ser¬ 
vitude meant is a state of moral and religious 
obligation to Christ—of absolute inward depen¬ 
dence on His grace and will. The points here 
contrasted belong together, as complements of 
each other (comp. Rom. vi. 16if.). “ Hence the 

distinction between master and slave is here 
virtually obliterated. To be the Lord’s freeman, 
and to be the Lord’s slave, are the same thing. 
The Lord’s freeman is one whom the Lord has 
redeemed from Satan, and made His own; and 
the Lord’s slave is also one whom Christ has 
purchased for Himself. So that master and 
slave stand on the same level before Christ 
Comp. Eph. vi. 9.” Hodge.] 

Vers. 28, 24. Ye were bought with a 
price. —The thought of belonging to Christ 
leads to the ground of this relation, viz., the 
purchase of the believer by Him (comp. vi. 
20). —From this the exhortation follows, not to 
be faithless to the obligation thus imposed, by 
coming under servitude to men.— become not 
the servants of men. —As the transition to 
the plural shows, he is here addressing the Cor¬ 
inthians at large. What he dissuades them from, 
is not simply men-pleasing in general, and compli¬ 
ance with their immoral demands; nor yet undue 
attachment te human guides; but rather such a 
subserviency to popular opinion as would oause 
them to seek a change in their external social 
position (so Fritzsche and Meyer). Paul is here 
showing the Christian slaves a trace of freedom, 
even under their outward yoke. The slaves who 
are obedient to their masters for the Lord’s sake 
( 1 Pet. ii. 18), belong in truth to no man. Hence, 
no Christian, dearly purchased and called from 
sin, death and the devil, to true liberty, should 
make himself so dependent on man, as to imagine 
that he was not really free, even though he had 


a master over him (Besser).—Less.in accordance 
with the immediate connection Osiander says: 
“No one should abrogate his true freedom, or 
his true subjection, by sacrificing his faith te 
unbelieving masters or companions.” To sup¬ 
pose a referenco here to slaves, implying that 
they should not serve men merely (Eph. vi. 6); 
or to freemen, that they should not dispose of 
their liberty;* or, which would be better, that 
they should not become morally subject to men, 
is unwarranted.—The whole digression from vet. 
17 [entered upon by way of illustration], he 
concludes with an exhortation essentially the 
same as in ver. 20.— Wherein each one waa 
called, brethren, in that let him remain 
with God,—Here also the emphasis is on the 
words “in that” (ev rotoy); and its antecedent 
denotes that relation in life which a person occu¬ 
pied when called. The adjunct ‘with God* 
(rrapa 1 9e<f>) is somewhat peculiar. It may mean: 
directing his mind towards God as in His pre* 
sence (=ev6mov rov &eov) ; or: as in God’s sight, 
tanquam in spectante Dto, (Grotius) ; (comp. Ps. 
xxiii. 2; Eph. vi. 6), or: in communion wiih 
God. The injunction would then be: ‘let everj 
one continue in his original condition and rela¬ 
tions; and yet so conduct his affairs as not te 
disturb his fellowship with God in them.’ The 
last interpretation is undoubtedly to be preferred 
as introducing a new thought more definitely, 
and such a one too as refers that which is hinted 
at ini ver. 28, to its proper connection with the 
absolute principle of Christian life. [“To live 
near to God is, therefore, the Apostle’s prescrip¬ 
tion both for peace and holiness.” Hodge.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. Christianity as the absolute religion is distin¬ 
guished by the fact, that it takes up into its own 
sphere every legitimate occupation or function 
in life; and either ennobles it by its sanctifying 
power, or allows it as something indifferent, so 
far as its spiritual work is concerned. The con¬ 
trasts in religion between Jews and Heathen, 
externally symbolized by circumcision and uncir¬ 
cumcision. vanish in the Christian sphere; there 
the only thing whioh is held valid and imparts 
value, is the entering of man, with his entire 
personality, into holy covenant with God. This 
takes place by faith—faith which works by 
love; so that the unoircumcised, who is thus 
found in faith, is like to the circumcised, who in 
like manner believes. Hence, neither the one 
nor the other has any reason for passing out 
from his own state into that of the other; as 
though circumcision, the token of bondage to 
the law, were unworthy of a Christian who has 
been freed from the law; or as though uncir¬ 
cumcision, the sign of a position outside the 
covenant and promise, were a hinderance to a 
participation in the same.—The contrasts also 
of civil life, such as those which exist between 
the slave and the free, likewise vanish, so far as 
it respects the inward lite. The slave, as be- 


► [*« The practice of selling one'« tr** <ri»* v 
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•lave markets, such as mast have been at Corinth.” 
Stanley. Bat this plainly could not be the thing referred 
to here. Though Hammond, A. Clarke and other* so con¬ 
strue the passage.] 
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longing to Christ, is a freeman, bound only in* 
wardly to Christ, whom he serves in everything 
which he has either to do or suffer in his posi¬ 
tion ; sinoe he does and suffers everything for 
His sake, or because it is the will of his Lord 
that he should do and suffer that which his po¬ 
sition involves, and thus should honor Him, and 
pro re that communion with Christ makes a ser¬ 
vant faithful and zealous. On the other hand, 
the freeman, as a Christian, is bound to Christ; 
his acts proceed not from caprice, but in constant 
subjection to Christ's wilt As a person who is 
outwardly dependent on another, is a freeman 
when in oommunion with Christ, since in his de¬ 
votion to Christ, all dependence upon other men 
is done away; so is the person who is outwardly 
independent of another, made a servant by his 
cohneotion with Christ, since in his entire de¬ 
pendence on Christ, all arbitrariness, arising 
from his outward independence, is removed. 
Thus are both essentially alike; and the slave 
has no reason to strive after a change of his ex¬ 
ternal position, as if his dignity as a free Chris¬ 
tian man were conditioned upon it. 

It is altogether another thing, however, when 
within the limits of Christendom a mighty irre¬ 
pressible reaction arises against slaveholding, 
on the part of suoh as wish to be Christians, and 
to be counted a part of Christendom. For men 
who are destined one day to have part in Christ, 
the Son of Man, the Saviour of all (even though 
they have not as yet any actual part in Him), 
are even, on this aooount, bound to have their 
personality respected, and are not to be treated 
always as ohattels. It is inconsistent, therefore, 
with the spirit of Christianity, for such as pass 
for Christians, to presume on perpetuating bon¬ 
dage; and Christendom ought not to rest until it 
has wiped out this stain. For such has been 
the tendency of the Gospel from the beginning. 
Brer since the first centuries, in proportion as 
Christianity has gained the asoendenoy, has it 
operated more and more to put an end to 
slavery. 

2. Christian Freedom .—There is something 
great in the freedom of a Christian, into which he 
has been lifted by faith—a freedom wherein he 
is freed from all things, and is independent of all, 
and yet, through love, is the servant of all. (See 
Luther's remarkable treatise, which has this 
title). In that faith, which apprehends the eternal 
word of God, and beholds the unseen and future 
world disclosed therein, he acquires the pilgrim- 
sense, which looks on the fashion of this world 
as passing away, and keeps from all entangle¬ 
ment in its business, in its connections and pos¬ 
sessions, in its use and eqjoyment; nor allows 
himself to be captivated by it. Yet, on the 
ether hand, so long as he is outwardly occupied 
with it, he overlooks or negleots nothing; but 
rather bestows upon it all requisite duty, care, 
and oversight; attending to it, while he stands 
inwardly about it. His chief occupation, via: his 
eare for the kingdom of God and for a participa¬ 
tion in it, he in no way suffers to be disturbed; 
end, for the sake of the highest good, he is al¬ 
ways ready to sacrifioe everything else, however 
dear; indeed, in all his having, and holding, and 
nsing, he is intent only upon how he can serve 
the Lord, further His ends, prove himself to be 


His follower, and do every thing in His name 
and to his honor (x. 81. Col. iii. 17).—So also in 
marriage he aims at the same thing, by his ten¬ 
der solicitude for his wife, by pious domestic 
discipline, by acquisition of a livelihood, by skill 
and fidelity in the use and eiyoyment of tem¬ 
poral goods, by moderation, beneficence, etc. 
The same holds good, also, of joy and sorrow, 
and of the various experiences arising from the 
vicissitudes of life. In this also does the Chris¬ 
tian maintain his inward freedom. Not that he 
is devoid of feeling—not that he affects a stoical 
apathy; rather, in the midst of deep emotions, 
his aim is to preserve a mastery over self, and 
keep oomposed in God; so that joy ever resolves 
itself into filial gratitude; and pain, into filial 
resignation; he is enthralled by no affections, 
he is carried away by no passionate desires. 

[8. Importance of unity of religioue faith m 
married life .—According to its true ideal, mar¬ 
riage is the union of a man and woman in their 
entire personalities, and for their entire earthly 
existence. Being mutual complements of each 
other, they combine to form a larger and com¬ 
plex whole; “for they are no more twain but 
one flesh." But in order to the perfection and 
harmony of this union, and for the fulfilment of 
ends for which it was instituted, it is necessary 
that there be a prevailing fellowship in thought 
and feeling, in ends and aims, in interests and 
pursuits, not only in respeot to their natural, but 
also in respect to their spiritual life. Thus only 
can their influence on. each other be kindly, and 
they prove mutual helpers in joy and sorrow, in 
cares and labors; thus only can they properly 
contribute to the happy development of each 
other's character, and suitably cooperate for the 
training of their children and management of 
their household; thus only can that good be 
realised, in all its fulness, which was contem¬ 
plated when it was ordained that * man should 
not live alone.' 

It follows, therefore, that precisely to the ex¬ 
tent that the fellowship above spoken of fails, 
there will be a lack of sympathy and cooperation, 
and occasion tarnished for alienation, strife and 
separation. The perfect oneness of the flesh is 
in danger of being interrupted and broken, 
when there is not also oneness of spirit. And to 
such evil and bitter consequences do those Chris¬ 
tians expose themselves who become voluntarily 
allied in marriage to the children of this world. 
Supposing their faith sincere, the bond which 
unites them to their partners can only be the 
lower one of the natural life. In all their 
deeper experiences, in all their more important 
hopes and aims, there is essential and irrecon¬ 
cilable antagonism. “ For what fellowship hath 
righteousness with unrighteousness? and what 
communion hath light with darkness ? and what 
concord hath Christ with Belial ? or what part 
hath he that believeth with an infidel ? and what 
agreement hath the temple of God with idols ? " 
Harmony, in such cases, oan be preserved only 
by “ agreement to disagree,” or by an inconsis¬ 
tent and irksome compliance of each with the 
wishes of the other in the greater part of those 
pursuits and pleasures which involve their oom- 
mon action. And when there is not in the 
worldling a conviction of the superior worth of 
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religion,'and a considerate affection, which toler¬ 
ates what it cannot share in, the effect upon the 
religious life of the other can only be disastrous. 
Instead of that kindly sympathy and furtherance 
so needful to the cultivation of piety, there is 
perpetual obstruction interposed in the way of 
every higher duty. Household religion becomes 
impossible. And so also the religious instruc¬ 
tion and training which the Christian parent 
would exercise upon the children, is neutralized 
by the irreligious example of the other. 

For such evil results there oan be no responsi¬ 
bility incurred when conversion has taken place 
after marriage. But those who have voluntarily 
hazarded them under earthly inducements must 
bear the burden of the blame and take 'the con¬ 
sequences, as the penalty for consenting to be 
unequally yoked, contrary to the very nature of 
the marriage rite. For the Christian the condi¬ 
tion of a blessed marriage is, ** in the Lord.” 
This is at once highest reason and Divine pre¬ 
cept]. 

HOMILETIOAL AND PRAOTIOAL. 

[Vbr. 12-24. This Bection Bhows I. the method 
in which Christianity entered into , and revolutionized 
human society. 1. It assailed no existing social 
institutions from without; marriages, callings, 
conditions were to remain as they were. 2. It 
wrought from within, sanctifying and ennobling 
the individual character. 3. It employed the 
existing bonds of society, as conductors through 
which to diffuse its saving power—sanctifying 
wives through husbands, and husbands through 
wives; children through parents, and parents 
through children, and even servants through 
masters, and masters through servants. 4. It 
aimed at the preservation of peace, as far as 
possible, in consistency with being in Ood. 6. 
It ignored outward dist inctions—counting the ex¬ 
ternal condition as of little moment, in compari¬ 
son with the inward state. 7. It begot content¬ 
ment with the outward estate, by imparting a 
blessing which more than counterbalanced all 
earthly ill. 8. It reconciled the opposite poles 
of human condition, freedom and obligation in 
the love it engendered, making the slave a free¬ 
man, and putting the freeman under obligations 
to serve, and making all alike free, and alike 
obligated. And 9. It plaoed all in the presence 
of Ood, in whose sight it constrained believers to 
live; whose honor it urged all to subserve; and 
from whom it invited all to derive their chief 
good. II. The true mode of preaching the Gospel. 
It is 1, to bring the individual to believe in, love 
and serve the Lord; 2, to teach him how to im¬ 
prove the circumstances of his condition to the 
discipline and improvement of his character; 8, 
to show him how he is to make the very evils 
that press upon him a means for illustrating the 
greater power of the Gospel, and for promoting 
the glory of God.] 

Starks (Hedivosr): — 1 . To the pure all 
things are pure (Titus i. 15). As it does not in¬ 
jure a pious man to dwell under godless rulers, 
so also does it not injure a believer to dwell with 
a heathen wife, [*. e. t in case he finds himself 
living with her when called, and she consent to 
dwell with him without interfering with his reli¬ 


gious obligations]. 2. Where married people 
profess one Christ and one Gospel, and yet, one 
party, if not both, cleave to the world, there 
is then certainly an occasion for exercising 
patience and charity, ver. 12,13. And 3. If one 
of the married parties is a believer, then is the 
other party sanctified by the communion of the 
marriage state, and the children are holy in vir¬ 
tue of that gracious covenant which God has in¬ 
stituted with believers and their sded. Gen. xxii. 
7. 4. A pious partner may be able to win and 
convert his irreligious companion, by means of 
the word, prayer, and Christian conversation. 
(I Pet. iiL 14). 5. If one of the married parties 
becomes faithless, and withdraws from his cove¬ 
nant, and can be recovered by no instrumentality, 
then is the other party free, and the Church 
authorities themselves declare him free, ver. 15. 
6 . It is not enough that married people should 
hold together in friendship and in earthly com¬ 
munion, but each ought to assist in promoting 
the salvation of the other, ver. 16. Staru:— 
Since one condition and calling is in itself the 
Bame as another before God, it becomes every one 
to be content with 1 whatsoever state he is in.' 
ver. 17.—We muBt forget what we were before 
we belonged to Jesus, and think only of how we 
may sanctify our hearts for Him now.—In Christ 
no regard is paid to external conditions, whether 
it be for honor or contempt. Outward circum¬ 
stances pass for nothing before God; they neither 
hinder nor help in the matter of our eternal sal¬ 
vation. Acts x. 34. God is no respecter of per¬ 
sons. ver. 18, 19. It is a glorious proof of the 
preeminence of Christianity, that it adapts itself 
to all nations, communities, ages and conditions 
in life, and is to them what salt and seasoning is 
to our food. ver. 20.—Thou poor man! art thou 
doomed to live in servitude and oppression; be of 
good comfort! Thou mayest vet please God, and 
attain to everlasting liberty (Eph. vi. 8). ver. 21. 
—To be a servant in the eyes of the world, and 
a freeman in ChriBt before God, is honor, com¬ 
fort, and blessedness enough. Gal. iii. 26, 28. 
Hast thou been made free, abuse not thy freedom 
for a cover to iniquity (1 Pet. ii. 16); but serve 
thy Lord, Christ, in righteousness and true holi¬ 
ness (Tit. ii. 14). ver. 22.—Away with all lords 
and masters, who are opposed to Christ.—Grate¬ 
fully should we estimate the great benefit of 
freedom of conscience which we have in the 
Evangelical Church, and improve it all the more 
worthily, Phil. i. 27. ver. 28.—Although one 
vocation in life may be subject to more tempta¬ 
tions than another, yet every one nevertheless 
stands under the providence of God; and if suf¬ 
ficient care be taken, we can remain with God 
in aU. So, then, this remaining with God in 
every calling should be the first thing sought for 
and practised. 1 Pet. i. 16, ver. 24. 

Bbrlbnb. Bib.: —When married to a heathen, 
or an infidel, a Christian ought simply and ear¬ 
nestly to consider the providence of God herein, 
and not -cut himself loose arbitrarily. Rather he 
should regard and improve such a state as a 
happy -opportunity for exercising the spirit of 
Christ; and to this end he should pray for this 
spirit, and endeavor to convince and win the un¬ 
converted spouse at least by his good conduct 
alone, if by nothing else.—Thou art not at liberty 
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to refrain from any possible means for effecting, 
at least preparatorily or initiatively, the conver¬ 
sion of tby associate. Since we all belong to 
each other, God uses all conditions and occasions 
for sanctifying one person through another. 
God desires, therefore, that we all aim at this 
point. This is a sacred thing in His sight. 
Therefore our conditions and circumstances are 
wisely ordered with reference to this end.— The 
children are holy . By prayer they are taken from 
Satan and consecrated to God as their rightful 
Lord. w. 12-14.—Liberty should be enjoyed 
with a readiness to suffer if need be; then it is 
good, and one can accept it. This is better 
than arbitrarily to consent to be a slave.—God 
does not begrudge us peace. But, at all events, 
we are not to think of our own trials, but to look 
to the sanctification of the other.—Suffering 
comes from sin. If a way, however, is open to 
a better condition, let a person improve it. Not 
that we should shrink from necessity and priva¬ 
tion ; but if God shows a way of escape, let us 
escape; and then be prepared to suffer again, if 
God wilL—Where God appoints, there I abide 
in peace. But peace is often lost, simply because 
people are not prepared for all circumstances, 
ver. 16.—Each one has hie own duties. Hence 
we are not to took upon others. Be thou only 
true on thy part. God wills not that any should 
perish; but, in the apportionment of other mat¬ 
ters, we must concede to Him His absolute right. 
—Each one stands under the providence of God, 
and as that eye leads, so let each one walk suit¬ 
ably to his calling, and do nothing in and of 
himself. Let no one undertake anything which 
he is not oertain in his own conscience that God 
would have him do. Only on such terms can a 
man be sure of God's blessing.—In spiritual 
matters we should faithfully follow the prompt¬ 
ings of the Spirit of God. But in externals, the 
Gospel as little requires us to imitate the ways 
of others, however innocent, as it allows others 
to enforoe their ways upon us. All arbitrariness 
is hereby cut off; and our conduct exhibits all 
suitable obedience to God, industry and fidelity, 
submission and patience,—in short the whole 
round of Christian duty towards God,our neighbor 
and ourselves.—On such righteous behaviour in 
onr calling, our well-being for time and eternity 
depends. Not that we become blessed through 
such external performances, but our mode of life 
is so closely connected with the spiritual state 
of oar souls, that the one cannot exist aright 
without the other. He, who in external matters 
lives disorderly, falsely and iniquitously, cannot 
possibly remain sound and honest within. He 
who, on the contrary, is in heart well ordered, 
governed and protected by God, can also conduct 
himself rightly in external things.—Inward per¬ 
fection consists in following one's gifts.—Out¬ 
ward perfection consists in discharging one’s 
own obligations in such conditions and callings 
u God has placed us in. ver. 17.—Men often 
gladly pass by the essential commands of God, 
and take up some incidental matters as the main 
objects of their regard (comp. Matth. xxiii. 23); 
hut Paul says: ‘ nothing is as you apprehend 
it,'—But to perform the will of God—to be obe¬ 
dient to His light, and Spirit, and word—this is 
of consequence; and the new oreature in Jesus 


Christ is every thing (Gal. vi. 15). ver. 11.— 
Most men make themselves servants to each 
other; but 0! let each man recognize the great¬ 
ness of his own soul, and what it has cost. It has 
cost the blood and life of God, which is more 
than all the world,—yea, hundred thousand 
worlds. And yet, oftentimes, this soul, so great, 
so noble, is Bold for a trifling enjoyment—a little 
piece of foolery.—All those, who in any respect 
act upon Christ, their true pattern, have passed 
into the imagination and thoughts of men, and 
so have become their servants. But so far as 
thou art a servant of men in any other sense, 
thou withholdest from God His due. The Lord 
tolerates no rivals: He also needs no vicegerent, 
nor anything of the sort. He is alone, and there 
is no second. His honor He will give to no other. 
(Is. xii. 8). He is the bridegroom, and to Him 
only the bride shall listen. He is the Lord, and 
to Him only shall men hearken, ver. 28.—So 
great is the value put upon the immortal soul, 
that God takes upon Himself the labor and the 
care of it, calls each one especially out of His 
own free grace, and appoints certain ways and 
methods, in which each one may and should pass 
his life on earth beneficially and well. For this 
also he furnishes all the means requisite, and 
wisely ordains the result; and every thing which 
He gives into our hands. He sanctifies to our 
use, if we will but follow Him. But each one 
must be oertain of his calling; and in this call¬ 
ing let him remain and improve his gifts to the 
general good. Let us adorn the place to which 
God has appointed us, so that everything may 
stand and go on well in His house.—Our calling 
and its use must be sanctified by remaining with 
God and in His presence. Apart from this, our 
calling is subject to a curse, although in itself it 
were never so proper and promising. Each one 
must learn to look upon nis state and calling 
wisely, and remember how it has become cor¬ 
rupt in and through the fall, and how the best 
things in life also have become vitiated by a 
will alienated from God, and how much that 
is impure cleaves to most of the modes of life, 
and how all such things continue only under 
the forbearance of a holy and merciful Creator. 
Bethink thyself, accordingly, how humbly and 
worshipfully thou hast to live in thy station 
before God. The blessing to spring from it 
must be sought from God and in communion 
with Him. What comes from God is good, and 
can also transpire in the name of God.—Faith is 
quiet communing with God; and while it is no¬ 
thing pusillanimous, neither is it at the same 
time audacious. It is God in us.—Were we 
always oalm in that position where we happened 
to be, and only sought to fulfil these, the ordi¬ 
nary duties of a true Christian satisfactorily, 
this would be the best thing for us, and the most 
acceptable to God.—There is no station in which 
one cannot attain to blessedness—in which he 
may not live in God and abide in Him; and this 
we can do through love—an affection which we 
may cherish in all circumstances. 1 Jno. iv. 16. 
Everything then turns on this, that each in his 
own station abide with God and keep near to 
Him. ver. 24. 

Rikgkb :— Vies. 20,21. If God has not. allowed 
thine external circumstances to hinder His 
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bringing to thee His heavenly calling, and to 
advance thee thereby to the glorious possession 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, suffer thou not such 
circumstances to hinder thee from walking woi- 
thily in the Gospel, but regard thy station in life 
as a most favorable opportunity for serving the 
will of God in thy day and generation. Do not 
defer the inward duty, viz., obedience to the 
heavenly calling, because of some external cir¬ 
cumstance. Think not to effect this or that 
change first, but in whatever circumstances God 
summons thee, and deems thee worthy of His 
calling, in those be assured that He will bring 
thee successfully through. Everything turns on 
the amount of light a person has from the Lord, 
to enable him to fulfil his vocation conscientiously, 
and to make it tolerable also for himself. God 
does not advise us to change our external con¬ 
dition, but to change our hearts. But if any 
mode of life can be spent with God, and in the 


light of His presence, let a person therein abide 
with God. 

[Barnes: —Via. 20, 24. Change in a man's 
calling should not be made from a slight cause. 
A Christian should not make it unless bis former 
calling were wrong, or unless he can by it ex¬ 
tend his own usefulness. But when that can be 
done he should do it, and do it without delay. 
If the course is wrong, it should be forthwith 
abandoned. No consideration can make it right 
to continue it for a day or an hour; no matter 
what may be the sacrifice of property, it should 
be done. If a man is engaged in the slave trade, 
or in smuggling, or in piracy, or highway rob¬ 
bery, or in the manufacture and sale of poison, it 
should be at once and forever abandoned. And 
in like manner if a young man who is converted 
can increase his usefulness by changing his plan 
of life, it should be done as soon as practica¬ 
ble.] 


C.—Apostolic counsel in reference to remaining single; a. for the unmarried generally , b. for maidens and 

their fathers , c. for widows . 

Chapter VII. 25-40. 


25 Now concerning virgins I have no commandment of the Lord: yet I give my judgment, 

26 as one that hath obtained mercy of the Lord to be faithful. I suppose therefore that 
this is good for the present distress, Isay , that it is good for a man [person, 

27 so to be. Art thou bound unto a wife ? seek not to be loosed. Art thou loosed from 

28 a wife? seek not a wife. But and if thou marry, [But if also thou mayest have mar¬ 
ried] 1 thou bast not sinned; and if a virgin marry, she hath not sinned. Neverthe- 

29 less such shall have trouble in the flesh: but I spare you. But this I say, brethren, 
the time [henceforth] is short [narrowed down]: it remaineth,* [omit, it remaineth, 

30 insert , in order] that both they that have wives be as though they had none; And 
they that weep, as though they wept not; and they that rejoice, as though they re- 

31 joiced not; and they that buy, as though they possessed not; And they that use this 
world,* as not abusing [overusing] it: for the fashion of this world passeth away. 

32 But I would have you without carefulness. He that is unmarried careth for the 

33 things that belong to the Lord, and how he may please 4 the Lord: But he that is 
married careth for the things that are of the world, and how he may please 4 his wife. 

34 There is difference also between a wife and a virgin.* The unmarried woman careth 
for the things of the Lord, that she may be holy both in body and in spirit: but she that 

35 is married careth for the things of the world, how she may please her husband. And 
this I speak for your own profit;* not that I may cast a snare upon you, but for that 

36 which is comely, and that ye may attend upon the Lord without distraction. 7 But if 
any man think that he behaveth himself uncomely toward his virgin, if she pass the 
flower of her age, and need so require, let him do what he will, he sinneth not: let 

37 them marry. Nevertheless he that standeth steadfast in his* heart, having no neces¬ 
sity, but bath power over his owu will, and hath so decreed in his heart that he will 

38 keep* [in order to keep] his virgin, doeth 10 well. So then he that giveth her in 

39 marriage 11 doeth well; but 1 * he that giveth her not in marriage doeth 10 better. The 
wife is bound by the law 1 * [omit, the law] as long as her husband Hveth; but if her 
husband be dead, [sleep, xotpn)#jf] she is at liberty to be married to whom she will; 

40 only in the Lord. But she is happier [more blessed] if she so abide, after my judg- 
ment: and I think also [om. also] that I [also] have the Spirit of God. 
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1 Ter. 28.—Tavern*. the Rec ha* yijjuuff in conform ty with what follows; the former is better attested [and preferre-l 
by AIL Stanley]. Other* [D. 14. P G.J read Aa0ft*ywai*a— a floes [fonnd in D. E. P. G.J. 

i Ter. 29.—The various readings are forty before, or after rb Aotvor; some repeat early Aourfo with find without to. 
Tbs older authorities have ro Aotirfo itrriv (see Exeget. and Crit.). 

* Yer. 31.—The Rec. r» «o<ry^, a correction. The right text Is rbr xotrpfo (without Totrror, which originated in what 
(tfovt). |8o A. B. D. P. G. followed by all good editions). 

4 Yer. £ 2 , 33.— 'Apicni ; Lachmann apiaji : lees probable, because more common. [Yet it is found in A. B. D. B. F.G., 
sad U preferred by Stanley. Alford reads opfovt.] 

* Yer. 34.—Many readings and punctuations. See Exeget and Crlt. 

« Yer. 36.— Ivn+opov. The Rec. <rvfi$4pov. The former is supported by the older authorities [A B. D *] 

» Ter. 35.—EvirifeApov is better supported than the Rec. evwp&rtJpor, being found in [A. B. D. E. P. G.]. 

• Ter. 37.— Avtov is strongly supported, and is indeed original. 

• Ter 37.—The tow before r^pciy is Indeed omitted by good authorities, but is nevertheless strongly supported [A. B. 
D.B. F.O.J, and besides is the more difficult reading [Meyer, de Wette, Alt, have ft; Stanley rejects it]. 

» Ter. 37,88.—Lachmann reads iroufoct with good, but not sufficiently adequate authorities. 

H Ter.SS.—'O cxyafu^My. So Tisch., Meyer, Lachmsun [Alford] and others [alter A. B. D. B.]. The reading ysfu^wy 
rYtuMrey iavrov, though Indeed sustained by important authorities, is nevertheless perhaps a Gloss. 

m Ter. 38.—Kal 6. The Rec. b W. The former is the original [fonnd in A. B. D. E. V. G.J, the latter was substituted 
by rwsou of the contrast implied. 

a Ter. 39.—The Rec. has rbp? taken from Rom. Till. 2 [omitted in A. B. D. F.J, and by Alford, Stanley, and other critics. 


EXEGKTICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Vies. 25-28. Bat now concerning vir¬ 
gins.—In what follows Paul speaks indeed of 
unmarried men also, but it by no means follows 
from this that the word nap&kvog, virgin , should 
be extended to both sexes.* This would not suit 
with New Testament usage, for in Rev. xiv. 4, 
it stands only as a predicate, and describes a 
state; [Hodge, on the contrary.].—Virgins, pro¬ 
perly so-called, are the ones to whom his counsel 
here applies. Yet a reference to other unmar¬ 
ried persons is also involved. Schott (in his 
studies upon the Epistles to the Corinthians, 
Lutk, Ztit. 1861-4) supposes him to denote such 
single persons of both sexes as had chosen the 
eelibate state to serve the Lord in, whether as 
Deacons or Deaconesses, or in the free exercise 
of their gifts; [similarly Bengel, Olsh. But 
Meyer, el al. 9 limit the designation to the female 
sex.] The 6k indicates an advance in the discus¬ 
sion, which now returns from its digression to 
its proper theme, and contemplates the same in 
a new aspect.—I have no commandment of 
the Lord; bnt I give my judgment.— 
'Yktrayg, commandment , just as in ver. 10. “We 
see here how important it was, in the view of the 
Apostle, to distinguish the positive commands of 
the Lord, from all others. This care of his pre¬ 
supposes with great probability the existence at 
that time of not merely an oral, but also a writ¬ 
ten tradition of the discourses of our Lord. 
Here we have a sure fixed point against the 
theory of the mythical origin of the Gospels.” 
Nkajtder. [“This passage has furnished the 
two words yv6f&i and enirayrj, which the Vulgate 
translates “consilium” and “prseceptum,” ad¬ 
vice and command —the origin of the famous dis¬ 
tinction of later times, between ‘counsels of 
perfection * and * precepts.* In this passage the 
distinction lies only in the fact that one was a 
command of Christ, and the other his own opinion, 
although pronounced with Apostolical autho¬ 
rity.” 8tahley.] Respecting yv£»grj consult on 
chap. i. 10. Here it means, best Judgment, advice , 
counsel, (as In ver. 6, avxyv^ftrj), Bnt this advice 
be presents as something important and worthy 
of consideration, by adding—as one that hath 

• Bfeoafleld saja t Crlt. Dir: “The most eminent modern 
rrmwmtefore are agreed that it mnit refer to both sexes, 
aad thae be equivalent to onr titujU persons; a sense not 
Mly recognized by the ancient Lexicographers, bnt occur¬ 
ring nbo in the Classical writers. 8o Krause, Lamps, 
fchlevaer” 


obtained mercy of the Lord to be faith¬ 
ful. —In this he, on the one hand, brings to view 
his Apostolic authority, showing that he is worthy 
of reliance, and that what he advised was some¬ 
thing which ought to be accepted as agreeable to 
the mind of the Lord, even though it may not have 
been credibly handed down in any express precept 
of His, according to the saying of Christ, “Who- 
Boever heareth you heareth me.” But, on the 
other hand, he speaks as in 2 Cor. iv. 1, in all 
humility giving honor to the grace of Christ, who 
had lifted him out of the depths of misery into 
this Apostolic office, and had given him the Spi¬ 
rit of truth, and had so revealed to him his own 
mind, that the advice he gave should merit perfect 
confidence (comp. ver. 40).— TUardc, as in 1 Tim. 
i. 12, 15, Rev. i. 5, not exactly in the sense of be¬ 
lieving (Olst., Meyer, de Wette), nor yet precisely 
as true (Billr. and Ruckert), but, faithful [as a 
steward, and dispenser of the hidden things of 
God. Winer, sec. iv. 2; and so Stanley. Bloom¬ 
field says: “as one worthy of credit,” referring 
to 1 Thess. ii. 4. “ Faith makes a true casuist.” 
Bengel].— In ver. 26 ff., he gives his advice, 
first, in reference to the unmarried in general, 
and comes to speak of virgins in particular, not 
until ver. 86. The judgment is then introduced 
with a modest vo/it^o) [“which seldom, if ever, 
denotes in Scripture an absolute authority or 
decree, but a matter of opinion or private judg¬ 
ment, Matth. v. 17 ; x. 84; xx. 10; Luke ii. 44; 
1 Tim. vi. 6, etc” Bloomfield]. — I suppose, 
therefore, this to be good on aooonnt of 
the present distress, that it is good for a 
person so to be. —». e., unmarried. [Perhaps 
better, ovrwf, so ». e., as he is, married or single. 
This better snits the context; and the other is 
too far-fetched]. From the infinitive construc¬ 
tion, he passes over into that, with 6iv, to which 
he might have been prompted by the subject of 
the clause, rb ovtv$ tivai , so that we need not 
assume, with Meyer and others, an anacoluthon 
here. [Yet it is very like one, and is so regarded 
by Alford and Stanley]. De Wette renders fin, 
because , and tovto, as referring to the being un¬ 
married ; and makes the sense: ‘ because it is, 
in general, good for men to be unmarried but 
here, he inserts the words: ‘in general,' and his 
explanation by no means tallies with the clause: 
‘on account of the present distress—KdXXov here 
designates that which is fitting, or advantageous , 
as may be seen in the ground alleged. [A v&p6- 
7T<f >—general term, including females, and might 
be rendered person]. By “the present distress,” 
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ho means cither some then urgent necessity,— 
according to some, the famine under Claudius, 
according to others, marital cares and suffer¬ 
ings (?), and, according to others, the oppressions 
and persecutions of Christians, according to 
Moehler, the eradication of the sexual impulse 
in marriage; or it were better to understand by 
it some impending catastrophe just on the point 
of occurring,—it may be the fearful crisis and 
bitter conflicts just preceding the coming of 
Christ (dolores Mtssise) which was anticipated as 
near. [So Alford and Stanley (comp. Matth. 
xxiv. 8, 19, 21). At all events, the reference 
must be to something extraordinary. This is 
implied in the epithet 4 present.' And it is no¬ 
thing more than “a Popish perversion,” as 
Bloomfield says, “ to change this from a special 
to a general admonition ”]. This ground avails 
naturally also for the explanatory clause,— Hast 
thou been bound to a wife ? do not seek 
a separation. Hast thou been loosed 
from a wife ? seek not a wife. —In the lat¬ 
ter olause, his advice to single persons already 
introduced by &vdp6iro, in a general way, is 
more plainly brought out. This appears in the 
form of a contrast, as repeating the injunction 
of ver. 11, evidently for the sake of avoiding a 
misconstruction by opposers, of what had been 
previously said. [So Meyer and de Wette; but 
Alford more plausibly questions this, .and takes 
the conjunction to be simply explanatory of his 
4 so to be ']. Here also, as in vv. 18, 21, various 
grammatical constructions are possible. It is 
best to regard the introductory clauses as either 
hypothetical or declarative: 4t If thou art bound, 
then,” etc.; or: “Thou art bound, seek not,” 
etc., the sense is the same. The yvvaiKl 
stands as in Rom. vii. 2, hvSpl: Dative of com¬ 
munion.— ALlvoal, ‘hast thou been loosed f’ im¬ 
plies primarily the dissolution of a connection 
before existing, whether by death, or otherwise. 
[If this be insisted on, the subsequent injunc¬ 
tion of the Apostle must then be interpreted of 
a second marriage]. But in this connection the 
simple fact of being free or unmarried , in general 
is meant; and the expression is introduced 
simply for the sake of harmonizing with 6 k 6 e- 
aai 9 hast thou been boundf [so Alford; and Ben- 
gel, who says 44 that the latent participle here 
has the force of a noun.” 4 It is also remarked 
by Grotius and others, that passives in Heb. and 
Gr. are often used as neuters']. That the in¬ 
junction: “ do not seek a wife,” is to be taken 
merely as advice , is plain from what follows.— 
bat even If thoa shouldest have married, 
thoa hast not sinned. —Not so, however, 
would it be in the other case. There would be 
sin in a married person seeking to be loosed. 
Hence it was only the last clause that was ad¬ 
vice. [ 4 From these words it has been rightly 
inferred that there were among the Corinthians 
persons, like those spoken of (1 Tim. iv. 8) for¬ 
bidding marriage, as if it were sinful.’ Bloom¬ 
field Tapfaw lit.: ‘If thou shouldest have mar¬ 
ried* In like manner The word yajielv 

can be predicated also of the woman, if no 
accusative is appended. Otherwise the phrase 
is yafieierfral nvi , to be married to some one. — 
After quieting all doubts of conscience in the 
matter, he points to another consideration which 


was closely connected with the present dis¬ 
tress.— Tribulation in the flesh, however, 
will each people have.— If with Calvin 
and others we here conceive an allusion to 
domestic troubles, these must be understood 
as intensified by the 4 distress,’ since the re¬ 
lations entered into by the married people 
(their cares for huBband, wife and children, and 
bodily needs) involve peculiar perplexity in 
times of persecution and of other troubles (comp. 
Luke xxiii. 28; Matth. xxiv. 19). The words: 
4 in the flesh,' are to be connected either with 
‘tribulation,’ or with 4 shall have;’ the sense is 
the same. flesh, denotes the lower sensu¬ 

ous life, with all its interests; here it refers to 
the domestic life, with its manifold solicitudes 
about food, and clothing, and the preservation 
of things appertaining to it from all injury, etc. 
0 1 roeotrroi, such people , t. e., such as marry—Bat 
I spare you. —Paul here expresses bis pater¬ 
nal benevolence; q. d., ‘in giving you such ad¬ 
vice, I would fain obviate all your troubles.* 
QeiAo/tai stands here for qstioifjajv bv, I desire to 
spare you. Paul is not here ascribing to the on- 
married any greater moral excellence than to 
the married, as Romanists imagine; but is only 
contrasting the comparative outward ease of the 
one, with the burdens which will press on the 
other by reason of approaching troubles. [An¬ 
other interpretation given by Augustine ana the 
Latin Fathers, and preferred by Estius, Newe- 
macher, and Bloomfield, is: 4 1 spare you the pain 
of dilating on those evils ’—parallel to 2 Cor. xiL 
6]. This seem* to be confirmed bv the following, 
tovto 6k Qrfju: 4 but this I do say']. 

Vees. 29-81. He now proceeds to confirm the 
advice above given, and to render his readers 
more inclined to follow it.— Bat this I say, 
brethren. — Tovto, this , might refer to what pre¬ 
cedes, provided only the bri , because , were genu¬ 
ine. But now it can serve only to introduce 
wbat follows, and that, too, in such a way as to 
exhibit the importance of this opening— the 
time henceforth is shortened, in order 
that. —Here the punctuation and reading are 
contested. The reading best accredited is itrrev rd 
Xoindv. In this case, as in the reading ro hotn6v 
eoriv, rd hotirbv may be connected with wbat pre¬ 
cedes, as well as with what follows. On the 
contrary, were eoriv repeated, it could only be 
joined with the latter; hence, we might suppose 
that this reading originated in the idea that 
rd hundv must be connected with what fol¬ 
lows. Then it would mean: 4 it remains that,’ 
etc. [as in the E. version]. This would be op¬ 
posed neither by the article, nor by the Iva. For 
even in Plato the article is found in such a mode 
of speaking: rd 6k Xotirbv q6y ij/uv kort oKtfyavdat 
(Passow II. 1, 81). But the iva shows that he 
is treating here about the solution of a moral 
problem: 4 what remains is, that they may be,* 
etc. But if we connect it with the foregoing, 
then it muBt be taken as a more exact qualifica¬ 
tion of the clause, q. d. y 4 henceforth, for the fu¬ 
ture.' The decision in regard to this case de¬ 
pends upon which connection yields better sense. 
[Most commentators decide for the latter view. 
Among these Meyer, Alford, Bloomfield, Hodge. 
It certainly yields the best sense.] But what 
are we to understand by the declaration: 6 Ktupoc 
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oweardkfifvoc htrriv. Some [Rosen., Riickert, 
Olshausen] explain it: ‘the time is fall of 
straits—grievous.* But in those passages from 
which this signification is attempted to be proved 
(Macc. iii. 6; x. 3), the word is used only of 
persons, and then means humbled, east down . 
which terms cannot be predicated of time. There 
remains, therefore, only the other interpreta¬ 
tion, contracted, limited, shortened . [“ ImriXhe 

ff&ai and owrrdhif are the regular grammatical 
words used for the shortening of a syUable in pro¬ 
sody”]. In any case, however, & mtpbs is not to 
be taken for the earthly life-time of individuals, 
[as Calvin and Estius]. The context rather 
points to the period of time from thence onward, 
until the second advent. But does it here de¬ 
note the simple period of time in itself, or does 
it mean favorable time (opportunity)? u e,, the 
time in which one can yet ensure his salvation, 
or prepare himself for that great change concur¬ 
rent with Christ’s second coming, which is to 
wind up the entire present condition of the 
world—the xoipd? deKrdg: “the time accepted,” 
(2 Cor. vL 2; coinp. also Gal. vi. 10). In this 
case the predicate would suit still better, and 
also the adjunct rb Xoindv : and we should ren¬ 
der: ‘the time (the opportune period) is com¬ 
pressed, or shortened henceforth.* The final 
clause—in order that those having wives, 
etc. —may be either referred to : ‘this Isay,* as 
if by declaring the time short, he arrived at the 
thing here stated; or, which is better, it may be 
taken as assigning the reason why the time is 
shortened, so that it indicated the Divine pur¬ 
pose in this curtailment. [So Hodge, Alford]. 
And this is confirmed by the subsequent decla¬ 
ration brought in as proof: ‘for the fashion of 
this world passeth away,’ ver. 31. In this way a 
good meaning is obtained. But the othgr mode 
of punctuating yields also good Bense: ‘it re¬ 
mains,* u e ., no other choice is left, but that those 
having wives, etc. This, however, is somewhat 
harsh, and the other merits the preference. But, 
perhaps, a still better one is afforded by the con¬ 
nection of rb Xoiirdv with what follows, main¬ 
tained by Meyer (3 ed.) in the sense of: hence¬ 
forth, implying that “henceforth the relations 
should be regarded differently, from what they 
had been hitherto.” *Tva is postscribed as in 
Gal it 10, and elsewhere.—may be aa those 
not having them, and those weeping as 
though they wept not, and those rejoio- 
ing as though they rejoioed not, and 
those buying as those that possessed not, 
and those using the world as not using 
it—These clauses denote an internal loosing of 
the spirit from all bonds (even the closest), and 
from all circumstances, and from the possession 
and use of all earthly goods; in short, they en¬ 
force the maintenance of a personal indepen¬ 
dence of all external worldly relations (Meyer), 
the refusal to be fettered by these things in our 
communion with God and Christ-, so that the sac¬ 
rifice of all of them could be readily made when 
called for (comp. Luke xiv. 20). Accordingly, 
we are taagnt that no conjugal love, no Borrows 
over disasters and losses, no exultation over 
good fortune, should be allowed to possess the 
spirit, so as to impair that divine oommunion. 
And as Christians must ever be inwardly free 
11 


from what is transient, in order to maintain that 
eternal blessing, so it becomes them to hold 
lightly by the earthly inheritance. They must 
ever remember that it is no abiding possession, 
and are not to cleave to it fondly; and finally, in 
reference to the use of the world, they should 
use “as using not*’ The word ‘buying* com¬ 
ported well with the oircumstances of the Co¬ 
rinthians. Corinth being a great emporium, the 
people were given to traffic, especially to buying. 
In regard to nar axp^psvot, expositors are 
divided; some take it as equivalent to xp^fwoi, 
sard being only intensive; others translate it, 
abuse; but the latter meaning does not sustain 
the analogy with the foregoing clauses. [Alford 
renders it: “ ‘using it in full,* implying an ex¬ 
treme and greedy use, which turns a legitimate 
use into a fault ”]. The sard was, perhaps, sug¬ 
gested by that in narix ovTe C just preceding. 
Xprjadai, to use, takes its object here in the accu¬ 
sative [the only instance of the kind in the New 
Testament], (comp. Passow No. II. 2, p. 2496). 
The Rec. rfi Koofuj> is a ohange made in accord¬ 
ance with the more common construction. By 
‘ the world,* we are to understand the totality of 
the visible creation, of all objects, goods, rela¬ 
tions, belonging to the present age. It com¬ 
prises in one, all the objects expressed or im¬ 
plied in the previous clauses. Hence, the fol¬ 
lowing sentence, also, extends to these, — for 
the fashion of this world paaseth away.— 
(napdyet—rb a xvp «•)—By this we are not to 
understand a mere change of scene (an image 
drawn from the theatre)—a daily shifting of 
events belonging to the present; nor yet the 
transientness of earthly things in general; but 
the mighty revolution attendant upon the advent 
of Christ—the entire vanishing or destruction of 
the form of this world, its outward appearance 
and mode of existence, of which mention is made 
in 1 Jno. ii. 17; Rev. xxi. 1. This great change 
! presents itself to him as one close at hand, and,, 
therefore, he speaks of it in the present. (Mey¬ 
er: ‘is on the point of passing away ’). “The 

disposition which Paul here inculcates in view 
of the expected palingenesis of the world, is one 
demanded at all times. All earthly things are 
vanishing and in perpetual flux; we are ever 
approaohing a new order of things. The woes 
which Paul saw, have often repeated themselves, 
and will often be repeated, until the final catas¬ 
trophe breaks in.** Neander. Since this sen¬ 
tence does not assign the reason for an exhorta¬ 
tion, but is brought in to substantiate that which 
has been previously set forth as a Divine pur¬ 
pose, we cannot directly annex to it the following 
verse, putting a comma after robrov, Bufc we 
are to regard this [ver. 32) as a new thought 
introduced—a still further reason assigned for 
recommending the single state. It is, however,, 
directly joined to what precedes, in so far as-< 
Paul’s will and wishes aim at having them free- 
from the care which belongs to the things of 
this world, which is so fast hastening to its end. 

Vers. 32-34. Bat I would that you were- 
without oare. —By aufpipvoi, he means, free¬ 
dom from care about tne things of this world, as 
set forth in the 83d verse; for the oare which 
he first speaks of,— he that la unmarried 
careth for the things of the Lord —can>only 
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be something which must command approval. It 
is perfectly right for a person (with undivided 
heart) to be solicitous for that which belongs to 
liis Lord. And in what way, he explains further 
by the expression,— how he may please the 
Lord. —To the unmarried, t. to him who has 

the gift of continence, and who remains single, 
in order to devote himself to the interests of 
God’s kingdom, untrammelled by earthly bonds 
(comp. Matt. xix. 12), it belongs to occupy him¬ 
self in the concerns of his Lord, and that with 
the simple desire of pleasing Him.—While the 
Apostle here has in his mind, those who, like him¬ 
self, were in the true sense iyapoi, unmarried, in 
what follows, on the other hand, he exhibits to 
view the ordinary experience of mankind, [and 
explains the nature of the care from which he 
would have them relieved].— But he that is 
married oareth for the things of this world, 
etc. —Here he shows that on entering the married 
life, they have at once a divided heart, become 
entangled in the occupations of the earthly life, 
and exhibit a tendency to consider how one 
party may please the other, how the one (even 
in these worldly interests), may do right by the 
other, etc. —Yet in this Paul does not intend to 
set forth the evils which are necessarily involved 
in the very nature of marriage, but only to state 
what is usually found to be the case in actual 
experience. He does not mean to disparage the 
divine ordinance, as though it was necessarily 
calculated to promote estrangement from God, 
(Burger.)—In carrying out of this thought in re¬ 
ference to the wife (ver. 84) Paul continues:— 
Divided also is the woman and the vir¬ 
gin. —M epipiarai nal $ x vv % Ka * reap- 
&kvoq .—We encounter, first, a great diversity 
of readings and punctuation. The first consists 
in the following variations:—1. On good autho¬ 
rities Lachmann reads /cal pepipiorai /cal f —and 
after this, although on fewer authorities, rj ywf} 
1) hyapo$. 2. Tischendorf, with Griesbach and 
Scholz: pep. /cal ij yw}} /cat —supported by autho¬ 
rities, in part equally weighty, and in part more 
preponderant. 8. The received text drops the 
/cal after pep., but without sufficient authority.— 
The punctuation, apart from the various unte¬ 
nable experiments of Griesb. and Scholz, may be | 
twofold. Lachmann and Riickert attach the /cal 
pep. to what precedes, making 6 yapijoaq the sub¬ 
ject of it; and read, ‘he that is married is di¬ 
vided, t. «., distracted with cares.’ Kal $ yirri} 
then begins a new sentence, translated thus: 
‘both the unmarried wife (= widow) and the 
unmarried virgin cares,’ etc. On the contrary, 
Tisch. and Meyer begin a new sentence with pep. 
‘And there is a difference between the wife and 
the virgin; the unmarried careth,’ etc. [In his 
edition of the Codex Sinaiticus , Tisch. follows the 
punctuation of Lach. and Riickert, given above, 
putting a period after /col pep.']. The difference, 
according to De Wette and Meyer, is to be ex¬ 
plained from the fact that pep. was not under¬ 
stood (and therefore entirely left out), or was 
misunderstood (as meaning; ‘distracted with 
earea,’^ and therefore was attached by koI to the 
foregoing; consequently, ywr? was necessarily 
taken to denote, a widow (Esth. vidua), and as 
the result, f) fcyapoq, the nnmarried, was either 
put before ( Vulgate ), or inserted after, (comp. 


Reiche. Comm. Crit. Spec. III. Gott. 1889). But 
pepeptarai , is divided , indicates the diversity be¬ 
tween the woman and the virgin, in respect of 
care (pepipvgv). They are divided, separated, 
in their interests. (Comp. pep'^e/rdai, Matt. xiL 
25.) Theoph.: pepepiapivat elal rcug <rrzov6al f. 
“ The man is divided between the Lord and his 
wife.” Nbandeb. Luther’s translation: ‘there 
is a difference,’ is not sufficiently definite. The 
use of the singular is to be explained from the 
position of the verb, and because the whole fe¬ 
male sex is here embraced as one idea (Meyer.)— 
The unmarried oares for the things of the 
Lord, that she may be holy in both body 
and spirit. —For ‘virgin,’ he now says the ‘un¬ 
married ;’ and instead of ‘ how she may please 
the Lord,* he now puts, that which leads to this, 
‘that she may be holy,’ i. e ., entirely devoted to 
the Lord, to serve Him with her whole person, 
and all her powers. First, he specifies ‘in 
body,’ because the marriage state primarily obli¬ 
gates the body in an earthly or worldly rela¬ 
tion, and involves power of the man over the 
body of his wife (ver. 4), and easily occasions a 
defilement of the physical life. But the sanctity 
of the body, if it is of the right sort, is rooted 
in the sanctity of the spirit (comp. Osiander). 
The Kal before abpari has the predominance of 
authorities in its favor; a few support Lachmann 
in reading Tip a/ppan kcI rip nvelpaTu [“The 
word holy has the sense that it has in ver. 14, 
and so often elsewhere. It is not in purity and 
spirituality that the virgin is said to have advan¬ 
tage of the wife; but in freedom from distracting 
cares. In ver. 14, even the unbelieving hus¬ 
band or wife is Baid to be sanctified, or made 
holy. And it is in the same general sense of con¬ 
secration, that holiness is here predicated of vir¬ 
gins, as distinguished from wives. It would be 
to impugn a divine ordinance, and to contradict 
all experience, to say that married women, be¬ 
cause married, are less holy than the unmarried. 
Paul advances no such idea.” Hodge.] — But 
she that is married oareth for the things 
of the world, how she xqay please her 
husband. —[This is not charged upon her as 
sin, but it is a part of her obligation of marriage, 
and is therefore expected of her. And if she 
has * married in the Lord,’ then even this very 
effort to please her husband may be a part of the 
service she renders unto the Lord. Yet while 
this is so, the obligation to the husband, it must 
be confessed, notunfrequently presents a tempta¬ 
tion to a divided service, and in her endeavors 
to gratify his wishes, especially if he is of a 
worldly, or even partially sanctified spirit, is 
often betrayed into acts which militate against 
her piety, and interfere with her higher obliga¬ 
tions. This is how it happens that many a 
Christian woman comes to be found absenting 
herself from the place of prayer, frequenting the 
ball-room and theatre, giving parties on the 
Sabbath, and in other ways compromising her 
conscience to her own spiritual injury ana the 
discredit of her profession. And it is to the 
danger of such evils, incurred by marriage, that 
the Apostle points.] 

Ver. 85. And this I speak for your own 

profit.—Here he obviates misapprehension, and 
assures them that his commendation of the Bin- 
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gl© state, did not flow from any selfish motives— 
out of a desire to rule their conscience, or to 
obtain honor by enforcing upon them his own 
oelibate condition; but only out of regard to 
their own advantage, whether it be to spare 
them trouble (ver. 28), or, as the following con¬ 
text would indicate, to render the maintenance 
of their Christian profession at that particular 
crisis a little easier. This is the profit which he 
now develops antithetically:— not that I may 
oast a snare over yon —(ppSxov hri pd%u>) [a 
figure borrowed from hunting, and means lit., 
to fling a noose], Here he applies it to mean the 
ensnaring of their conscience, and binding them 
to his opinion. In like manner we have the ex¬ 
pressions “to put a yoke,” “to lay a burden,” 
in Acts xv. 10; Matlh. xxiii. 4. Less plausible 
is the explanation: * to awaken scruples of con¬ 
science,’ or, 4 to endanger your purity by with¬ 
holding you from marriage.’ And just as little 
may we connect either of these interpretations 
with the first. The 4 profit ’ above spoken of is 
more fully explained by the phrase— but with 
a view to Boemlinesa,— alls n pbg to 
ti> <j xvpov. n/Mf here denotes the final end, 
as in chap. x. 11, ete.,= 4 for the furtherance of 
what is comely; that is, honestum , the worthier, 
more independent position—the one free from 
worldly cares (comp. Rom. xiii. 18; 1 These, iv. 
12).—As a further definition of this, he pro¬ 
ceeds,— and that ye may attend upon the 
Lord without distraotion. — By this he 
means a perpetual engagedness with him, with¬ 
out being diverted hither and thither by another’s 
influence. This is “the caring for the things 
of the Lord,” mentioned above, a life entirely 
devoted to tho Lord and His cause—the oppo¬ 
site of being “troubled about many things” 
(Lake x. 41)—the practice of holiness (ver. 84). 
The whole is =evtrxypoveiv kclI evrr&peSpov elvai 
(Meyer, Ed. 8. The exhibition of the inner life 
in its entire outward manifestation in a mode 
corresponding to this devotion to the Lord; the 
whole moral consecration and self*discipline, so 
hr as it expresses itself in demeanor, in speech, 
posture, behavior, as the true outward type of 
the Christian life). [“The image here conveyed 
is exactly expressed by the story in Luke, of 
Mary “sitting by the aide of Jesus' feat" (t tip a - 
xadivaaa, comp, evir d peS pov), and Mar¬ 
tha, “ who was eumbered (Tlepteowdro) with much 
serving.” and “careful (pepipvfr) about many 
things.” Stanley]. 

Vbbl 36. But if any man think that he 
behaveth himself unseemly towards his 
virgin,— Ho now comes to speak particularly 
of virgins [and addresses himself especially to 
fkthers, since, according to the custom of Jews 
and Greeks, and most oriental nations at this 
day, the disposal of daughters in marriage rested 
with them]. The Si introduces in contrast with 
the 4 seemliness ’ above spoken of, an unseemli¬ 
ness (aaxVpwtiv)' This word means to act tm- 
nitobly, Mnbeeomingly (xiii. 6). It may also mean 
[see Wotstehl], 4 to suffer something unbecoming, 
to be disgraced/ [And so most of the Gr. fathers, 
and Cretins interpret the word here. 4 The 
disgrace, which, according to the opinions of the 
East, female celibacy involved, extended from 


the virgin to the father (comp. Ecclesi&sticus xlii. 
9).* Hence their desire to marry tbeir daughters 
as speedily as possible (Bloomfield)]. But only 
the former meaning suits with bri, which indi¬ 
cates the direction of an action [so Hodge, Ro¬ 
binson], towards , or in respect to [Jelf’s Gr. 
Gram., J 685, 3, 0, comp. $ 905, 8, 6j. If it had 
the latter signification, we would rather expect 
aoxvpovf/oetv, that he will suffer disgrace, etc. Both 
significations, however, lead to the same thing: 
for he does not here allude to the disgrace of 
living unmarried, and so becoming an old maid, 
which would be brought upon the virgin, but to 
the disgrace of the temptation which would be 
occasioned by refusing her marriage; [so Alford, 
Hodge]. 4 His virgin ’==bis daughter,— if she 
be of full age. — n apdivoq vnipaxpos means one 
who has passed the years of her youth (accord¬ 
ing to Plato, the aKpfj of a woman was at twenty 
years of age), an age when, by the refusal of 
marriage on the part of the father, a surrender 
to her lover on her part was more to be feared 
than in earlier years.— and it must needs 
SO be ,—'Kai ovrvc oQelXet yivtotiai. 
These words cannot be made dependent (Riick- 
ert) on the tev preceding, on account of the in¬ 
dicative; neither can ybe<r&ai ever be=«/mv, 
q. d 4 so she should remain -single.* They de¬ 
pend rather on el [understood]; and by ovru$ 
yh. he means that which is expressed in the fol¬ 
lowing clause, viz,, the marriage of the daughter. 
The b$eiXei(=oportet, PassowII. 2. p. 1029) im¬ 
plies that the temperament of the daughter, [or 
some other equally cogent circumstance for the 
phrase, may include those of every kind, whether 
existing in the father or in the daughter] makes 
marriage necessary. It introduces a further 
objective element, in addition to the subjective 
one, expressed in vopifci .— let him do what he 
wishes —*0 denotes not mere caprice, the 

arbitrary wish of the father, but a purpose 
grounded upon his best judgment (voptfei) [and 
here it will be seen that the whole authority in 
the premises rested with the father],— let them 
marry. —The subject of yapelroaav is easily un¬ 
derstood, viz., the virgin and her lover. 44 It can 
also be the plurality implied in the single subject’ 
4 virgin,’ naptitvog, q. d ., ‘let the virgins marry.* ” 
Neander. [Freedom of opinion and Action is 
wisely allowed in matters morally indifferent. 
As to what is the specific duty each person must 
decide for himself]* 

Ver. 37. But he who —Here he introduces 
a case directly the opposite, and with unmis¬ 
takable approval, as is shown by the last clause. 
In contrast with the previous one, who has the 
negative virtue of sinning not, this one 4 doeth 
well.’ The same may be inferred from the im¬ 
peratives, which are to be construed as permis¬ 
sive. First, he brings prominently to view the 
steadfastness and independence of conviction and 
resolve shown,— hath stood steadfast in his 
heart, —in contrast with the weakness and de¬ 
pendence of the other, in ver. 86 ( idpaioc , /<*** 
grounded, found also in xv. 58 and in Col. i. 24). 
[“ This allusion here is to a statue standing firm 
on its pedestal.” Bloomfield]. The points in 
which this firmness is shown are more fully de¬ 
fined in the two fallowing clauses, which are to 
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be considered as the positive and negative ex¬ 
planation of the first.— having no necessity, 
—in contrast with the necessity occasioned by 
the temperament of the daughter, [or any other. 
constraining oircnmstances] (ver. 2b)— but has 
power. —There is an anacoluthon here lx u (in¬ 
stead of ixw) — over his own will —t. *., to 
do as he chooses. [“Often the will is one thing, 
and the power is another.” Bbnobl]. And what 
this will is he next states,— and has resolved 
this in his heart. —By * this* (roitro) he means, 
but doesn’t say: ‘to keep her unmarried/— in 
order to preserve his virgin. —rov rtjpelv 
t$v eavrov it ap $ i vo v. If it read, nypeiv, or, 
rd rrjpelv, then we would simply have here the 
explanation of what goes before; but since the 
correct reading, rov rqptiv is to be regarded as a 
final clause, this, aocording to all well established 
usage, cannot be. We are therefore to take 
rr/peiv t^v t rap&ivov not as a periphrasis for: ‘to 
keep her unmarriedbut it means: 4 to preserve 
her in her virgin state, so t hat she may be holy both 
in body and in spirit.’ [Hence we might render 
it: ‘in order to keep her as a virgin*]. Not, 
however, for the sake of his own paternal inte¬ 
rests, as Meyer assumes. This by no means 
follows from the iavrov, and it must be regarded 
as a selfish motive,, altogether inconsistent with 
the spirit of the Apostle’s exposition. The whole 
matter rests upon the paternal authority ac¬ 
knowledged not simply amon£ Jews and Greeks, 
but also in the sphere of Christian life. And to 
this also the words rijv waptiivov eavrov . 
refer. But the very manner in which the Apos¬ 
tle treats the affair, indicates that it is not a 
despotic, reckless rule, but the exercise of an 
authority which is considerate of the nature, the 
circumstances and the well being of the daughter, 
so that the resolve expressed in tcitcpucev is to be 
regarded as a well considered one. The exclu¬ 
sive action of the father in this case, however, 
indicates a distinction between the customs of 
antiquity and those of our modern times (comp. 
Grot, in hoc loco .)— doeth well. —[An approval 
whioh went right in the face of Jewish and Gen¬ 
tile opinions and prejudices—a commendation of 
a course of conduct, which in view of the ex¬ 
igencies of the times, and probabilities of good 
it involved, might seem desirable; but yet might 
not be adopted, beoause of the prevailing views 
of marriage: and which therefore required the 
special sanction of the Apostle to strengthen per¬ 
sons in the adoption of it.] 

Vbr. 88. So then both he that giveth her 
in marriage doeth well, and he that giveth 
her not in marriage doeth better. —Here he 
reaches the result of his discussion. The kcU — 
teat, both—and , suit properly only to a repetition 
of the words, ‘ doeth well,* (hence the var. di, in 
which case the first teal might be translated, also). 
It appears as if Paul intended originally to re¬ 
peat the words, ‘doeth well;* but then found ik 
more suitable to the relation previously ex¬ 
pressed (‘he sinneth not’—‘he doeth well’), to 
put the second clause in the comparative. The 
former is well done, as being in accordance with 
the circumstances, and avoiding disgrace; [in¬ 
deed, the man would have done wrong, haa he 
acted otherwise] ; the latter is better, according 
to what is said in ver. 84,—[better, not in moral 


worth, as the Romanists pretend, but in point of 
advantage, considering the times, and the duties 
to be performed.] 

Vbbs. 89, 40. The wife is bound by the 
law so long as her husband liveth.— That 
which he has said in reference to the marriage 
of virgins, he now applies to the remarrying of 
widows. [“ There seems to be no doubt enter¬ 
tained respecting the second marriage of the 
man, probably because in the case of widowers 
a new marriage was generally of pressing im¬ 
portance, on account of the motherless children; 
therefore the question here is only touching the 
woman. The limitation, ‘only in the Lord,* 
moreover, must be regarded as referring also to 
the man (2 Cor. vi. 14,16.) Olshausbh]. After 
that he has expressed the woman’s release from 
obligation to her husband in case of his death, 
and her liberty to marry again aocording to her . 
pleasure, on the sole condition that it be a Chris¬ 
tian union, he points to the higher satisfaction 
of remaining in widowhood. But he sets this 
forth as his own view; which, however, is to be 
regarded as the view of one who has the spirit 
of the Lord. The word dideroL, is bound, as in 
ver. 29, Rom. vii. 2, excludes the idea of divorce 
and marriage with another.— but if her hus¬ 
band 'sleep, 1 i. e. y is dead. Rom. vii. 8. The 
teal before Kotprjd^ which Tischendorf has ac¬ 
cepted, is not sufficiently well attested. In that 
case it would necessarily be translated: “but in 
case the man should even die.*— only in the 
Lord. —These words do not simply mean: ‘ in a 
Christian spirit,* but they teach that the mar¬ 
riage should be in fellowship with the Lord,— 
hence a marriage with a Christian (ver. 12 <F. re¬ 
fer to marriage before conversion). This only 
gives to this limitation its proper significance; 
povov , as in Gal. ii. 10. — But she is more 
blessed. —He presupposes the possibility of an 
undisturbed devotion to the Lord and His cause, 
such as shall insure to a Christian woman higher 
contentment (comp. ver. 84); not simply freedom 
from tribulation, nor yet nigher blessedness in 
heaven.— if she so remain, u a, unmarried 
(comp. ver. 26); “ it being supposed that she can 
preserve herself pure.” Bloomfield. — accord¬ 
ing to my judgment. —[Is this a modest way 
of uttering what should be deemed by us autho¬ 
ritative, as coming from one who was inspired 
by the Spirit; or is it simply the expression of 
an opinion, which, though coming from an in¬ 
spired Apostle, was not intended to bind the 
conscience? In short, is this advice which we 
are at liberty to set aside, or is it obligatory pre¬ 
cept ? This question, one would suppose, ought 
to be decided by the consideration of the source 
whence it oomes. If it proceeds from a person 
who, however sound in judgment, is still fallible, 
and has no authority over us, then there would 
be in us the liberty to differ. But if it oomes 
from the all-wise God, advice at once partakes of 
the character of a command; for not to follow the 
best light, not to do the best thing, is certainly 
sin. Who, then, is the author of the advice— 
Paul, as a counsellor or friend? or Paul, as an 
inspired Apostle ? This depends on how we inter¬ 
pret the next clause. J —I think also, etc. —There 
is here a polemio side-glanee oast at his oppo¬ 
nents, who disparaged him, and refVised to recog- 
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nize him as an Apostle endowed with the Spirit 
of God equally with the otherB. A ok£>, an ironical 
Litotes. “ The and /, presents an antago¬ 
nism against those who ascribed to themselves 
alone the possession of the Spirit; we detect in 
these words a side-glance at the Judaizers who 
refused to acknowledge the authority of the Apos¬ 
tle, and especially oontemned the single life so 
much esteemed by him.” Neandbr. —[If this 
construction be oorrect, then the expression: 
“I think I have,” is not to be taken as implying 
any distrust on the Apostle’s part as to his actual 
possession of the Spirit. On the contrary, there 
is here, as most commentators concede, “an em¬ 
phatic mdosis expressive of full persuasion and 
certainty.” The inference then is, that the 
“judgment” issuing from this high source, is en¬ 
titled not only to deferenoe, but to obedience. 
When it is God that advises, who will venture, 
or has the liberty to say, Nay?] 

[Obs. :—“ The arguments by which the Apos¬ 
tlehere recommended celibacy to the Corinthians, 
have been urged by the Papists in support of the 
rulers of their Church, who oblige the clergy and 
the monastic orders to live unmarried. And it 
must be acknowledged, that at first sight, these 
arguments seem to be properly applied by them. 
Nevertheless, when it is considered, that the 
Apostle’s advices were Buited to Christians in the 
then persecuted state of the Church, and were ad¬ 
dressed only to such as could live chastely un¬ 
married, it may fairly be presumed, that the 
Papists have stretohed his advices farther than 
the Apostle intended, when they represent them 
as binding in all ages and countries, on those 
who wish to live piously.” Macknight.] 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. Duties of parents towards their children in the 
matter of marriage. Among the most delicate 
problems of human life, calling for the exercise 
of firmness no less than of consideration, of wis¬ 
dom no less than love, is the right conduct of pa¬ 
rents in reference to the marriage of their chil¬ 
dren—especially of daughters. To insist upon 
their settlement unconditionally, is, without 
doubt, unworthy of a Christian, and must be 
looked upon as the token of a worldly, unbe¬ 
lieving, or, at least, little-believing temper. At 
all events, regard should be had to this, that a 
Christian should marry one like-minded. Here, 
that which is inculcated upon widows in v. 40, 
holds good absolutely—* only in the Lord.’ Ma¬ 
trimonial connections between believers and chil¬ 
dren of this world, entered into out of mere car¬ 
nal complacency, or with an eye to property and 
brilliant position in sooiety, and in the hope that 
some saving influence may at the same time be 
exerted, are, to say the least, exceedingly ha¬ 
zardous; and they more commonly result in a 
way directly the opposite of the one counted on— 
the Secularization of the believing party (comp. 
Gen. vi.). All such connections Christian pa¬ 
rents should aim to hinder, rather than help; 
yea, they should endeavor, by all the means in 
their power, to restrain and hold back their chil¬ 
dren from them, even though it be at the cost of 
much pain and bitter struggle. Cases may in¬ 
deed occur, when yielding will be unavoidable; 


but, at all events, consent should not be granted 
without giving earnest warning of the sad mis¬ 
take committed, and of the great responsibility 
and danger incurred.—Again, if it be seen that 
a daughter has little or no inclination to marry, 
and that she is endowed with special gifts for the 
service of the Lord in her virgin state, and that 
she takes delight in such service, then does it 
become the parent to stand fast against all soli¬ 
citation on the part of suitors and relatives, and 
to sustain their child in her endeavors to devote 
herself to the Divine calling. But the delibera¬ 
tion in the case must be a comprehensive one, 
weighing well all circumstances, and attended 
with earnest prayer for that Divine wisdom, 
Which will enable the parents to examine the in¬ 
ward and outward condition of their daughter, 
and to distinguish clearly between caprice and 
prudery and carnal desire to consult her own 
convenience on the one hand, and a true spiritual 
firmness and proper regard for the service of the 
Lord on the other; ana also for that simplicity 
of heart which shall exclude all selfish interests, 
and leave no room for after regrets to come up 
and harass when it is too late. 

2. [Marriage being a Divine institution, and 
designed to subserve the highest moral and spi¬ 
ritual interests of mankind, and*being then most 
truly blessed when •occurring “in the Lord,” it 
is eminently fitting that the solemnization Bhould 
be a religious act, performed by a minister, and 
under the sanction of the Church. “The cus¬ 
tom of thus making it an ecclesiastical ceremo¬ 
nial,” says Besser, “is as certainly in harmony 
with its character as a union in the Lord, as the 
popular cry for civil marriage accords with the 
declaration: * We will not have this man to reign 
over us.’ ”] 

3. [“ The practice of the highest duties of Chris¬ 
tianity is compatible with every station and condition 
of life that is not in itself unlawful. If even the 
degraded Btate of slavery be consistent with the 
cultivation of the true spirit of Christian liberty, 
if even the great religious divisions of Jew and 
Gentile may be regarded as alike compatible 
with the service of God, then in all other states 
in life equally the spirit of the Apostolic injunc¬ 
tions may be observed where, in the letter, they 
seem most disregarded. Freedom from worldly 
cares may be maintained in the married as well 
as in the single state; indifference to worldly 
gain may exist in riches, no less than in poverty. 
Our nearness to God depends not on our deser¬ 
tion of one religious community for another, but 
on our keeping His commandments in whatever 
religious community His providence has placed 
us.” Stanley]. 

4. [Right and wrong , though absolute in their 
essential principles, yet, as determinable in the 
forms of human conduct , can seldom be defined and 
enforced by specific rules. Much here depends on 
the peculiarities of personal condition and cir¬ 
cumstance. What may be proper and beneficial 
for one, may prove equally unseemly and hurt¬ 
ful for another. Yea, the particular duty of a 
person in reference to the same thing, is often 
modified or even reversed by changes of time 
and place. Hence, in relation to the details of 
conduct, the best course to be pursued, is simply 
to state the general principles which should 
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govern, to prescribe the ultimate ends to be 
sought, and then leave it for each one to ascer¬ 
tain and decide for himself upon the proper 
methods to be adopted by him in the discharge 
of his own specific obligations. To aid in dis¬ 
covering what the specific duty is, the advice of 
judicious friends and of Gospel ministers may, 
and ought to be, both sought and given. But 
when, instead of advice, there are imposed the 
prescripts of unwarranted authority, then the 
inevitable result is injury and ruin to the very 
cause these were unwisely intended to further. 
Either the morality secured is that of a legal, 
Blavish obedience that crushes out the joy of a 
true divine service, or the natures thus put under 
bondage rebel in secret, and thus fall into grosser 
sins, and incur the greater guilt. An instruc¬ 
tive illustration of these disastrous consequences 
is seen in the history of Romish monasticUm. 
And similar mistakes are constantly made in the 
measures resorted to for the promotion of tem¬ 
perance, and the maintenance of the Sabbath, 
and the suppression of many sorts of public 
amusements, and the regulation-<of*othcr-depart¬ 
ments of morals. Too great reliance is placed 
on law, and too little upon moral religious in¬ 
struction and advice. 8ound morality can only 
be established and furthered by the enlightenment 
of the conscience, and the instruction of the un¬ 
derstanding as to the best means by which be¬ 
hests of conscience can be fulfilled; and it can 
coexist only with a degree of liberty of judgment 
and action in things indifferent. What are the 
proper functions, bearings, and limitations cf law 
in this direction, is a question too broad to be 
discussed here]. 

HOMILETIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 

|3tarke: —Ver. 26. In all matters and ques¬ 
tions which are not expressly decided by the 
written word, it is the part of a true and well- 
qualified teacher to understand how to counsel 
the conscience according to those fundamental 
principles which are found in the Scriptures. 
Hence, he must be able to comprehend and ap¬ 
ply these principles in a divine light.—Ver. 26. 
Even now, in consequence of the corrupt state 
of the Church, the domestic peace of Christians 
is often embittered by the influences of an evil 
world. Hence, we may infer that Paul would 
still give many the same advice which he gave 
of old, provided they were endowed with the 
gift of continence, and could preserve a virgin j 
modesty by prayer and self-restraint (ver. 7 ff.) 
(Hed). The constraints arising from persecu¬ 
tion are one thing, and the constraints of a clois¬ 
ter entered into by an inconsiderate vow are 
another thing.—Ver. 27 (Spener). He who has 
received the gift of chastity, may abide by it or 
not, according as he may judge it serviceable to 
the greater honor of God and the better per¬ 
formance of that to which he has been called by 
God.—Ver. 28. Marriage is, in itself, a sacred 
ordinance, and no one must accuse himself of 
sin in having married, unless he did so from im¬ 
pure motives. Many a person neither learns 
nor surmises the burden of the married life; 
experience makes them rue it when too late. 
Let those who will be married, make up their 


mind for all chances. But if the married parties 
are united in love and in fear of God, they will 
be able to lighten each other’s burdens.—Veit 
29. Husbands should, indeed, love their wives 
with peculiar affection, but this affection should 
be tempered with self-denial, and not allowed to 
grow inordinate. Yea, they must hold them¬ 
selves prepared for, and resigned to, a sepa¬ 
ration when God calls.—Ver. 80. Creature en¬ 
joyments should be received as from God. in 
this way, they may be assimilated to our spirit¬ 
ual •enjoyments. The fear of God, and regard 
for His will, loosens our hold on the earthly, 
moderates our.temporal pleasures, makes us sub¬ 
missive amid losses (Job i. 21), consoles us in 
trouble, comforts us in our tears, and causes us 
to cleave lightly to all our possessions.—Ver. 81. 
Believers here are as upon a journey; one is at 
liberty to use every filing at the inn; but fur¬ 
ther than this he takes no interest in it, and he is 
content if he has some good to expect at the end 
of the journey. Augustine: Boni ad hoc utuntur 
mundo t ut fruantur Deo ; mali contra, ut frvantur 
inundo , uii volunt Deo.* —Ver. 82 (Hed.). The 
statement here must be taken generally. Mar¬ 
riage is not absolutely, and without exception, 
a hinderance to Christianity, nor is a single life 
equally a help to it. Many a one finds more 
hinderance to good in a single than in married 
life; and marriage is, in itself, a God-service, 
for it is God’s holy ordinance, and the duties 
therein are commanded by Him, and, therefore, 
are a holy work, just as much as prayer. Let 
him who would please God acceptably in a sin¬ 
gle state, refrain from all self-complacency, and 
especially from the false notion that he is the 
more acceptable to God on this account.— 8fk- 
ner: —Marriage furnishes , numerous occasions 
for other exercises of godliness, for the acknow¬ 
ledgment of the Divine goodness, etc. And God 
often blesses more effectually the few quarters 
of an hour devoted to Him Amid its cares, than 
whole hours of monastic vigils. Ah! how many 
persons remain single only that they may serve 
the world better, and indulge more freely in 
personal luxuries! — Ver. 88. Things of this 
world, in themselves allowable (1 Tim. iii. 4, 5, 
8), Buch as nourishment, clothing, habitation, 
and the like, often so absorb the entire regard, 
as to keep a person from diligent attention to 
spiritual things. In this respect the unmarried 
have less of a hinderance, provided they have the 
gifts and calling requisite for celibacy. Between 
the two extremes of excessive severity towards 
the wife in imposing on her the whole burden of 
domestic cares, and of excessive indulgence in 
allowing her to rule, there runs the middle 
course, that of controlling one’s wife wisely, by 
a manifestation of affection and the exercise of 
patience.—Ver. 84. Spener; —Even the love 
which the wife cherishes towards her husband, 
and the obedience she owes to him, often con¬ 
strain her, for the sake of avoiding displeasure, 
and creating disturbance, to interfere in some 
way, either by commission or omission, with the 
engagements in which she would otherwise seek 
to please the Lord.—Ver. 86. No preacher is 


* [Good men use the world that they mav ei\Joy God; 
the bad. on the contrary, wish to use God that they may 
enjoy the world]. 
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lord over the conscience; but he should be in¬ 
dulgent and not make a point of conscience 
where there is none to be made. In single life 
a person can often devote himself systematically 
to the study of God’s Word, for his own perso¬ 
nal edification, while in married life there is 
much to prevent this. A mother, for example, 
having a child either on her bosom or perpetu¬ 
ally around her, cannot concentrate her mind in 
devotion. Yet, what she does is none the less 
acceptable to God.—Ver. 86. Hedikger:—T he 
authority of parents over their children is, in¬ 
deed, great; but woe to those who would con¬ 
strain them to an unwilling marriage, only for 
the sake of money or honor. And woe to those, 
also, who allow them in all manner of foolery for 
the sake of catching husbandB. But what does 
watching avail, if the fear of God in the child 
does not guard the door.—Ver. 87. If the child's 
desire to remain unmarried agrees with the will 
of the parents, such a child is blessed in its re¬ 
lease from many oares in the life she has chosen. 
—Ver. 89. He who would do or suffer anything for 
the Lord, must first be in the Lord, and hold 
communion with Him by faith.—Ver. 40. It is 
not mere solitude that makes the widow blessed; 
she is so, provided only that she places her hope 
in God, and continues day and night in prayer 
and supplication (1 Tim. v. 5). 

Be&lkkb. Bibkl :—ver. 27. Men would often 
gladly part from that they have, and seek that 
they have not. Let each one take heed to his 
own spirit. —Ver. 28. Great confusions arise from 
affirming that to be Bin which is not. Married 
people may have more troubles in the flesh; but 
single people also have their own temptations, 
which may easily choke the Word. Watchful¬ 
ness is the best safeguard. A pious man is cau¬ 
tious and self-distrustful.—Ver. 29. With Chris¬ 
tians of the present day, time often hangs heavy; 
hence pastimes and amusements are sought for. 
Let us rather work while the day lasts, ere the 
night comes, for time is short. Therefore hasten, 
O Soul! See to it that thou lovest God! We have 
no hundred years leisure for keeping vigils with 
God.—Even in marriage we have opportunities 
for self-denial, and, when occasion calls, we can 
let all its good things go in obedience to the Di¬ 
vine wilL But such self-denial can neither be 
undertaken arbitrarily, nor for the parade of 
holiness, nor in self-wrought labor, but only in 
dependence on the mercy of God, into whose 
hands alone those should yield themselves, who 
hare long become ashamed, despairing of their 
own strength, and feel their need of higher 
aid. And this aid comes with earnest prayer, 
and strenuous struggles against sin, and with 
fervent desires for the love of God in Jesus 
Christ. His urgent entreaties, and winning at¬ 
tractions draw the heart away and beyond itself, 
to live in the light and under the sight of God, 
so that all it does, however trivial, shall be done 
in God. So should it be with all things in 
this world; we should learn to lay them all 
down for God. and so restrain ourselves that 
the heart may be freely lifted heavenward. 
Even whatsoever is most seemly and innocent, 
should be held and used as if we had it not. Our 
aim should be to strengthen the weak senses by 
becoming earnestness, and in sorrow to be always 


rejoicing (2 Cor. vi. 10); not to carry out our 
enjoyments into the flesh, but to rejoice with 
trembling; and to cleave to nothing which may 
be taken from us at any hour. In this we can 
succeed only through prayer. Prayer, while it 
knits us to God, severs us from self. He who 
cleaves to himself easily clings to things which 
may yet enhance bis suffering. But he who is 
free cleaves only to God, and whatever is not in 
God, appears foreign to him. Ah, then, cast 
aside everything which hinders communion with 
Christ.—Ver. 81. What is transient is the fash¬ 
ion and the quality, the show and the glitter, 
the outward form, or, as it now appears, tho 
present quiet peaceful state, of this world which 
is spared unto Christians. How all this will 
pass away we need not care to know; but only 
that we pass not away with it.—Ver. 82. God 
forbids only the care which distracts and tor¬ 
ments. It is not His intention that we should 
be entirely free from all cares. Cares will come; 
only we must take heed and not be absorbed in 
them.—The celibacy of such pure souls only as 
are indifferent, and unconcerned about all events, 
who have nothing which pleases them aside from 
Jesus, who entirely renounce the friendships 
of the world, and everything which is sweet, 
and dear, and pleasant to the flesh, is properly 
sanctified; they alone are fit to walk confidingly 
with God.—Ver. 33. A married man often finds 
himself constrained, or is of himself inclined to 
consider how he may please his wife, who is 
frequently exacting even when she has enough. 
But so is the progress heavenward hindered, if 
the man becomes ensnared in earthly occupations. 
Yet God can aid such in other ways; and so also 
believers when married, can and should attend 
to Divine things as well even in the midst of 
their work.—Ver. 34. She only is the true virgin 
who cares solely for the work of the Lord, and 
does the will of her bridegroom.—A married 
woman often sticks fast under the burden of 
worldly things, and is obliged to endeavor to 
suit her husband. In such a relation what 
chances may not befall!—Think on this, how 
thou art pleasing Christ—that husband who has 
delivered thee from the service of sin; and take 
heed that thou wanderest not from Him with 
a roving heart. This heart must be wholly de¬ 
voted to thy true bridegroom, who would fain 
possess thee wholly.—Ver. 85. Even the best 
dootrines closely resemble fetters upon the con¬ 
science. Conscience is a very tender thing. If 
a man is to return to God and become one with 
Him in highest blessedness, he must cleave to 
God without reserve, and learn to abide in Him 
with all his powers. Can we enjoy perfect com¬ 
munion if one-half of us clings to the creature? 
The best and nearest way to perfect blessedness, 
is to free ourselves, more and more from the 
stains of our shameful apostacy; and it is a part 
of this work to withdraw the body also from the 
filth of the world, that it may be presented as an 
offering to the eternal Creator, in all holy ser¬ 
vice. If a person is bound in spirit to a creature, 
much energy of will, and much precious time is 
withdrawn from God. Yet the Good Spirit would 
not hereby intimate either that the marriage 
state was damnable, nor the single state alone 
beatific. But this is the meaning: that God 
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wishes to have the entire man unto Himself, for 
His possession and enjoymeni, and that we must 
wholly offer up, and surrender ourselves to Him, 
body, soul, and spirit, to be by Him sanctified 
and preserved. And then he tells us how well 
such persons should live, and how such an in¬ 
ward independence of all outward things, is yet 
possible, so that those who are married should 
be, and remain, as if they were not; and finally, 
what great happiness would arise among mar¬ 
ried people, who in their earnest conflict with 
the flesh, with mutual accord learn to refrain 
from all things in order to please the Lord and 
His pure Spirit.—Ver. 86. Everything must-, at 
all events, turn upon the person’s will, that no¬ 
thing be done in a legal spirit. Christ wants 
our will for a bride, not for a slave. Our na¬ 
ture furnishes material for good, and for evil, 
but grace must prepare it.—Reason iB not to be 
deified, and neither also is it to be contemned.— 
Ver. 87. If the will of man is armed with the 
Gospel, it can accomplish more than the severest 
vows made under the law. An indescribably 


kingly power lies in the will of man—in his will 
disenthralled and endowed with the energies of 
the Gospel, when he comes to exercise confidence 
and courage in God, so that he is able resolutely 
to determine on anything he deems to be for the 
glory of God and the good of others.—Ver. 88. 
Marriage stands between a better state in the 
spirit, and a worse one in the flesh.—Ver. 89, 
40. If both parties are related in the Lord, then 
is their marriage sanctified. 

Bksseb: —Vers. 29-31. This is the true vir¬ 
ginity common to all Christians, that what they 
have during their short lives here does not 
sunder them from their heavenly possessions, or 
detain them on their journey.—Ver. 85. God’s 
prohibitions are not snares for the Christian, but 
gentle bridliugs of the Spirit, who expresses 
himself in the spiritual law (Rom. vii. 14) ; but 
man’B interdicts which forbid what God allows 
(1 Tim. iv. 1-8), are snares by which the con¬ 
sciences of men are bound away from God and 
to other things in superstitious thraldom. 


CHAPTERS VIII-X. 


THE RELATION OF THE STRONG AND LIBERAL-MINDED TOWARDS THE WEAK, IN 

THINGS INDIFFERENT. 

Chapter VIII. 1-18. 


A .—Not knowledge , but love the rule. 


Now as touching things offered unto idols, we know that we all have know- 

2 ledge. Knowledge puffeth up, but charity [love] edifieth. And [om. And 1 ] if 
any man think that he knoweth [has known*] anything, he knoweth [has known*] 

3 nothing yet 4 as he ought to know. But if any man love God, the same is known of 

4 him. As concerning therefore the eating of those things that are offered in sacrifice 
unto idols, we know that an idol is nothing in the world, and that there is none other* 

5 God but one. For though there be that are called gods, whether in heaven or in 

6 earth, (as there be gods many, and lords many,) But to us there is but one G^d, the 
Father, of whom are all things, and we in him; and one Lord Jesus Christ, by whom 

7 are all things, and we by him. Howbeit there is not in every man that knowledge: 
for some with conscience 6 of the idol unto this hour 7 eat it as a thing offered unto an 

8 idol; and their conscience being weak is defiled. But meat commendeth [will not 
affect 8 ] us not to [before] God: for [om, for 8 ] neither, if we eat, are we the better 

9 [worse]; neither, if we eat not, are we the worse [better 10 ]. But take heed lest by 
any means this liberty of yours become a stumbling-block to them that are weak. 11 

10 For if any man see thee which hast knowledge sit at meat in the idol's temple, shall 
not the conscience of him which is weak be emboldened [edified, olxodofi^thjenrai] to 

11 eat those things which are offered to idols; And [For] through 18 thy knowledge shall 
[am. shall] the weak brother [am. brother 18 ] perish, [perishes 1 *—the brother] for whom 
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12 Christ died ? Bat when ye sin so against the brethren, and wound their weak con- 

13 science, ye sin against Christ. Wherefore, if meat make my brother to offend, I will 
eat no flesh while the world standtth, lest I make my brother to offend. 


i Ter. 2.—The Rec. has M after &, [according to D. X. P. O. K. L. Syr. and many Or. father*] but thie is a connection 
not (band in good codice* [A. B.] and is rejected by the beet critics [Meyer. Lach., Alf., Stanley]. 

* Ver. 2 —Rec. and Meyer [and Alford] read ct&rot [according to J. K. and some Greek fathers] bnt Tisch. [Stanley] 
and others, fyvwxrfvat, which u more strongly supported [A. B. D. 1. P. G.j hat is regarded by Meyer as a sort of Gloss 
nude to suit what goes before and after. 

* Ver. 2.—Lech. [Stan.] read Sytm [with A. B. D. 1 F. G. Bnt fyMNtcr is preferred by Meyer, AIL, and others, according 
to D.* E. J. K.T. The ct was probably dropped out in consequence of the eye of the transcriber passing from x of the x«v 
to x of the xodwc following. 

* Ver. 2.—Lech, and others [Stanley] read own* fyn*, according to good authorities, A. B. and others, bnt Meyer deems 
It ss probably not original.—[not found B. B. F. G. J. K. and AIL, says that “ probably after the erasure of o vUv as unne¬ 
cessary. owAcvm thus standing alone was altered to ouxw.”] 

* Ver. 4w—?Er«pof is rejected by Lach. [Stan.] according to Important authorities. But the rejection can be better ex¬ 
plained than the iusertkm. [It is found In J. K. most 8yr. MSS. and in the Greek lathers] (comp. Meyer). 

* Ver. 7.—Lach. [Tischen. Stan.] and others read ovnjtftif, in inUrcourte with, not without good support, [A. B. and 
saauy versions]; but <rvv*U^tni is the more difficult leading [found in D. E. F. G. J., in most MSS., and the Gr. fathers. 
“The great weight of authority Is In favor of the common reading.” Hodoc]. 

i Ver. 7.—In the Rec. mk Aprt, until note, conies after rov ei&Aov—a change on account of the difficult structure; 
but it is poorly sustained. [The true reading is ovvtU^crti. tut a/m rov eUttXov. ** with conscience until now of the 
idol,” and so also AIL, who says ‘the transposition was made, apparently for the purpoee of bringing the clauses logically 
connected more closely together *]. 

* Ver. 8.—The xapiVnprt of the Rec. was occasioned by the present tenses of the following clauses, Jand Is found in 

D. E. J. The true reading vapoemjforft, occurs in A. B. several cursives—and Gr. fkthers, and is adopted by Tisch., Lach., 
AIL, Sts® A 

* Ver. 8.—The ydp after ovrt is an Interpolation [not found In A. B. and other good authorities]. 

» Ver. 8.—[Kling inverts the order of these two clauses according to D. E. F. G. J. therein following Tisch., Meyer, 
Lack. Ed.}. 

11 Ver. 9.—[“The Rec. aodavovwtv is apparently a correction to suit &*€**** below; is found in A. B. D. K 

F. G.” Air.l. 

* Ver. ll.—*Br instead of Ivl is well authorised; Meyer regards it a gloss for the leas common iwi ; [see note]. 

“ Ver. 11.—The «A«A0df of Rec. is feebly supported [not being found In A. B. D. E. F. G., and la omitted by all the later 
critical editions. 'O however, appears after ywiott in A. B. D. F God. 81 n.] 

M Ver. 11.—The Fut. eveAciroi of the Rec. was made to correspond with the foregoing oixoiW. [and is found in D.t 

E. V. G. J. The pres. AndAAirrac appears in A. B. D.» and In several ancient versions. Alf. says: “Tnesentence has proba¬ 
bly been tampered with to get rid of the apparent awkwardness of the question being carried on through ver. 11.” Some 
authorities put xal before «v6A, which Kling calls a glow for yap understood; others have yap, and others still, off? after 
ax&L] 


EXEGETIOAL AND CRITICAL. 

The instructions and exhortations contained 
in this paragraph, relate to a still farther ques¬ 
tion proposed to the Apostle in the letter from 
Corinth, and to the conflict which had arisen in 
oonsequenoe, between two parties in the Church. 
On the one side were those who, as they believed 
in the nothingness of idolatry, and were fally 
conscious of their Christian liberty in reference 
to all that which was not in conflict with the 
nature of their calling, maintained their perfect 
right to buy and eat the meat offered for sale in 
the market, which had been sacrificed to idols, 
and also to partake of that which was set be¬ 
fore them at table in the houses of heathen—yea, 
even to participate at their sacrificial feasts,* 
because, as they affirmed, this flesh was like all 
other flesh, and that in partaking of it they 
came into no injurious connection with idols, 
since idols were nothing in themselves, and so, 
incapable of harm. On the other side were those 

*[0n this point Stanley remarks; “Most public enter¬ 
tainments and many private meals ware more or le*s re¬ 
motely the accompaniments of sacrifice; moat animals killed 
for botcher’s meat bad fhllon by the hand of t|pe sacrificer; 
the very word for * feast ’ In Hebrew was identical with 
‘sacrifice,’ and from thence in Hellenistic Greek, the word 
WicinaUy used for ‘ killing in sacrifice* (time), was diverted 
to the general signification of ‘killing* (Acts x. 13). This 
Identification of sacrifice and feast was carried to the highest 
pitch among the Greeks ' Sacrifices * are enumerated by 
Aristotle (Jti. VIII.. 9, f 6) and Thucydides (II. 38) among 
the chief means of social enjoyment: and, in this later age 
•f Greece, it may well be conceived that the religious ele¬ 
ment was even still more entirely thrown into the shade by 
the fe*ttve character of the meal which followed.”—These 
feasts, it must be remembered, were ordinarily held In the 
temples themoetvee. (See Judg. ix. 27; knead. VII. Book 
174; Herodot 1.31)]. 


who utterly reprobated such conduot, and deemed 
it pollution; for they still believed idols to be 
veritable, active agents, that exerted a malign 
and defiling influence on those who in any way 
came incontaot with them—as, for example, those 
seemed to, who ate of the flesh of beasts sacri¬ 
ficed to them. That the latter were heathen 
and not Jewish converts, is to be inferred from 
verse 7th, where the expression: “unto this 
hour,” points to the continuance of an earlier 
state, and implies, that those spoken of had been 
heathen, and were still held captive by their old 
heathenish notions about the reality of idol 
gods whom they had come to regard as subject 
to the one supreme Hod. This inference cannot 
be disputed; although it must be conoeded also 
that even by the Jews (Jewish converts) idols 
were regarded as demons, that were exerting a 
veritable power in heathendom, and exercised a 
baleful and defiling influence upon all those who 
in any way came in contact with heathen forms 
of life. [“To offer ‘polluted bread’ upon the 
altar of the Lord, or to eat the meat of idolatrous 
princes, had been condemned by the warning of 
Malachi (i. 7-12), the good example of Daniel 
(i. 8), and Tobit (i. 10,11), and the evil exampte 
of Israel at Baalpeor (Numbers xxv. 2; Ps. ovi. 
28).” Starlet]. Ana thiB class also must be 
supposed to have felt a holy horror at the pol¬ 
luted meat, and shown no little solicitude as to 
the manner it was to be dealt with. The dispute 
which thus originated, we have no reason to be¬ 
lieve had anything to do with the party divisions 
spoken of in chap. 1. There is no propriety, 
therefore, in supposing that the more stringent, 
scrupulous ones, belonged to the party calling 
themselves after Cephas or after Christ; although 
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it were more plausible to regard the more liberal- 
minded as belonging rather to the Paulinists, or 
Apollinarians. 

In his theoretic convictions Paul, as we shall 
see, sides with the liberals. But he rebukes 
their reckless application of these principles, 
and also that pride of knowledge which they 
manifested; and for the regulation of their con¬ 
duct in this case, he enjoins the exercise of a 
self-denying love, that subordinated the use of 
its liberty, to a regard for weak brethren, and 
gladly renounced its rights in order to avoid all 
occasions for scandal. And in support of his in¬ 
junction he points to his own example as set 
forth in his official labors, (chap. 9th). 

[“The importance of the controversy which 
thus arose is obvious. Closely as the whole so¬ 
cial life of the ancient world was interwoven 
with its religious worship, the decision of this 
question affected the whole relations of the 
Christian society with its heathen neighbors; 
and, in fact, involved all the similar, though 
more complicated questions, discussed in the 
first four centuries of the Christian Church, re¬ 
specting the lawfulness of attending on the spec¬ 
tacles or receiving the honors of the Roman Em¬ 
pire. Accordingly, this, although the chief, is 
not the only passage in which the point is dis¬ 
cussed. See Rom. xiv. 2, 21; Rev. ii. 14, 15; 
Acts xv. 29.” Stanley]. 

Ver. 1-6. Now ooncoming.—[Here we have 
the introduction of a new topic with irepl 61 , just 
as in chap, vii.],—idol sacrifices, — rlctaXo- 
dirruv. This is a topic which we see to have al¬ 
ready been brought up in discussion, and a de¬ 
cision rendered upon it in the first council at 
Jerusalem (Acts xv. 29). To that decision it is 
remarkable that Paul makes no allusion. [“ Pro¬ 
bably this is to be traced to his wish to establish 
his position as an independent Apostle, endowed 
with the Holy Spirit sufficiently himself to regu¬ 
late such matters.*’ Alford].— We know that 
we all have knowledge.—[Many commenta¬ 
tors regard these words as quoted from the 
Epistle to the Corinthians, and assented to, at 
the start, in a general way, and in a conciliatory 
manner. They are not, therefore, to be inter¬ 
preted strictly, nor is “all” to be emphasized. 
Kling questions this view (see below), but hardly 
on sufficient grounds. It is quite in the spirit 
of Paul]. From ver. 1 to ver. 8, there is a logi¬ 
cal parenthesis, as may be seen from the resump¬ 
tion of these words in ver. 4. Before the con¬ 
tents of the knowledge here alluded to are brought 
out, he introduces an observation respecting 
knowledge and love, designed to furnish a rule 
for the whole subject. This parenthesis some 
[Luther, Bengel, Oriesb., Winer, Bloom., Olsh.], 
regard as beginning with the words: tort iravre^, 
which is then construed as a casual sentence, 
and the meaning would be: “We know,—(be¬ 
cause, or for, (6n) we all have knowledge,” 
[—‘we as well as you*). Olsh.]. But, in such a 
case, the clause following ought to read: jJ 6e 
yvCxnt, “ but knowledge,” etc. It is also opposed 
by ver. 4, where the bn following oidapev, we 
know , plainly means, as it does here, that . The 
parenthesis, then, must begin with the clause: 
“knowledge puffeth up”—a thought suggested 
by what just precedes. [So Chrys., Beia, Grot, 


Calv., Meyer, Alford]. The * things offered to 
idols ’ were the remnants of victims, whose bitter 
portions only had been offered in sacrifice, the 
rest falling partly to the priests, and partly to 
the offerer. These were sometimes sent to mar¬ 
ket for public sale, and sometimes appropriated 
to festivals, either at the temple, or in private 
houses. And it was about the propriety of 
Christians eating of these that the question arose. 
The knowledge Paul speaks of, must be under¬ 
stood to denote a practical insight into the real 
nature and effects of the things offered (ver. 4); 
from which, however, it by no means follows 
that ire pi is grammatically dependent on y v«- 
a iv l x°P ev ' And certainly it is remarkable 
that while claiming this knowledge for all in ver. 
1, he says precisely the opposite of this in ver. 7: 
“ but all have not this knowledge.” By way of 
reconciling this contradiction, some suppose that 
these words, as also the clause beginning at ver. 
4: “that an idol is nothing”—unto the end of 
ver. 6, were taken from the letter of the Corin¬ 
thian Church, and that Paul contradicts these in 
ver. 7. But in this case Paul would not have in¬ 
troduced these words without some formula of 
citation; [but is this necessary when some senti¬ 
ment of another is Bimply re-affirmed?] and he 
would have included the observation (ver. 1-8) 
in his counter statement; [not necessarily, for 
that was directly suggested by the word yvitois, 
and should follow upon it]. Others make a dis- 
t inction between y v 6 a i f and ij yvCtois, taking 
the former to mean a certain degree of know¬ 
ledge in general, and the latter a definite insight 
into the relation between the form and the influ¬ 
ence of idolatry. (Olsh.). But this is arbitrary, 
since yvCxns, knowledge , is already defined as to 
its oontents in w. 1 and 4. Another supposi¬ 
tion is, that the Apostle is speaking generally 
and theoretically in ver. 1, and then in ver. 7, 
with direct reference to the Corinthians (De 
Wette [Stanley, Hodge, Alford]). But with this 
the irdv ref in ver. 1, compared with ver. 7, does 
not suit [But why not? As Alford says: “The 
common sense view of two such statements would, 
in ordinary preaching or writing be, that the 
first was said of what is professed and confessed, 
the second of what is actually and practically 
apprehended by each man. Thus we may say 
of our people in the former sense, * all are C'Atm- 
tians; all believe in Christ ;* but in the latter, ‘all 
are not Christians; all do not believe* *’]. Still 
again, a fourth device is to apply kv wmoiv, 
in all, to strangers coming to Corinth (Schra¬ 
der) ; but of this the text gives no hint. Fi¬ 
nally, the existence of the “knowledge in all,** 
is distinguished fYom the “ having knowledge,** 
as being more thorough-going, while the latter 
is supposed to imply a more superficial know¬ 
ledge; but this is arbitrary. The simplest solu¬ 
tion of the difficulty is [?], that in ver. 1 Paul is 
speaking of himself, together with the more li¬ 
beral-minded; but in ver. 7, where he speaks in 
the third person of all, he takes the word in a 
wider sense; so Theoph. and Meyer. In this 
case there would be no necessity for resorting to 
the supposition of an ironical statement (Gro- 
tius), which would be inconsistent with the gene¬ 
ral tenor of what is said in the following verse. 

The disposition to pride oneself on this posses* 
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moo of knowledge, he earnestly opposes, by 
condemning those aspects in which it showed it¬ 
self, as among the liberals of the Corinthian 
Church.— Knowledge poffeth up. —[The pa¬ 
renthesis is introduced without any particle of 
connection. This abruptness of transition is 
characteristic of Paul, and indicates the rapid 
rush of his thought. It makes an impression of 
force, which must not be weakened by any at¬ 
tempt to supply the lack. “ *H yvuotc, knowledge , 
abstract,— mil. when alone, or improperly pre¬ 
dominant, knowledge, barely Altord]. This 
higher insight so much prised—this knowledge 
which professes to rise superior to all manner 
of prejudices, wherever it prevails for its own 
sake alone, proves an element far removed 
from Christian perfection,—yea, injurious to it 
through the influence it exerts on the person 
possessing it. Its effect is to fill the mind with 
pride, and so to undermine the foundation of that 
perfection, and disqualify the possessor for fur¬ 
thering the same among others; since for this 
work there is required, above all things, conde¬ 
scension of spirit,—a disposition to enter hum¬ 
bly into the position and necessities of those 
whom we would instruct. This, however, is 
just what love (dydm?) begets,— bat love edi- 
fieth. — In opposition to the self-exaltation, 
manifested by those who, with their higher in¬ 
sight, look down upon others as narrow and 
bigoted, love empties a person of self, and 
prompts him to enter into another's condition, 
and makes him ready for every service, even to 
the offering up of his own for others’ benefit. 
Accordingly, while knowledge workB injuriously 
and destructively upon the Christian life of 
others (comp. w. 9-12), love works edifyingly, 
building up that life either in the salvation of a 
brother, or in the well-being of the Church 
(romp. oUodofieiv, ohap. xiv. 24; Bom. xiv. 19; 
tph. iv. 12; and Osiander, in hoe loco). “The 
thought and expression in obcodogei, edifieih , is 
altogether peculiar to Paul’s mode of looking at 
and speaking of things. The whole Christian 
life is contemplated by him as a building, rest¬ 
ing on the one foundation, Jesus Christ—a figure 
which finds a point of connection with our Lord’s 
statement concerning the house built on the rock 
and on the sand. The edification here meant 
combines the theoretical and practical elements, 
and comprises every thing which serves to ad¬ 
vance the Christian life.” Nraitdbb. The con¬ 
trast thus briefly indicated, is now further ex¬ 
panded. While the “knowledge which puffs up” 
is stigmatized as something purely imaginary, 
as something which in its very effects shows 
itself to be wanting in the truth, love, on the 
other hand, is declared to possess the highest 
intelligence.—If any one thinks that he has 
known any thing. —In plaoe of yvumc, he 
here puts, do eel eidivat (fywirfwr) rt ; 
and to a person of this sort he denies any such 
knowledge of a thing as one ought to possess.— 
He as yet knows nothing as he onght to 
know it —del yvavai). By this 
he means that full, deep, penetrating, exhaus¬ 
tive, morally effective knowledge, which, as a 
moral necessity in -the sphere of true religion, 
exists in Christianity, and to which Christianity, 
wherever it has its full moral effect, inevitably 


leads (del — oportel). Some adopting the reading, 
ohm* eyvD, take k a&uc del yvCxvai as the objective 
clause to kyvo : ‘ he has not the substance of that 
knowledge which belongs to it;’ ( he has not ap¬ 
prehended it;’ but this is contrary to the usage 
of icad&f. The full, entire morally effective 
knowledge, exists only where love is (comp. ch. 
xiii. 2). [Hodge’s comments on the profound¬ 
ness of this seemingly incidental aphorism of 
Paul ar© excellent. He concludes: “ The rela¬ 
tion between the cognitive and emotional facul¬ 
ties, is one of the most difficult problems in 
philosophy. In many systems they are regarded 
as distinct. Paul here teaches that with regard 
to a large class of objects, knowledge without 
feeling is nothing; it supposes the most essen¬ 
tial characteristics of the object to be unper¬ 
ceived. And in the following verse he teaches 
that love iB the highest form of knowledge. To 
know God is to love him; and to love him is to 
know him. Love is intelligent, and knowledge 
is emotional. Hence, the Apostle says. If a man 
thinketh that he knoweth any thing; that is, if 
he is proud or conceited, he is ignorant ”]. From 
this we should now expect the statement to fol¬ 
low: ‘but if any one loves, he knows as he 
ought to know.’ But Paul at once mounts 
higher. Proceeding from the love of neighbor 
to its root in the love of God, and from human 
knowledge to its fountain-head, even Divine 
knowledge, he says:— Bat if any man loves 
God, the same ia known by him.— Where 
love for God exists,—of which love his affection 
for his neighbor is the essential consequence and 
expression (comp. 1 Jno. iv. 20),—there the indi¬ 
vidual is known by God. God has, in knowing 
him, taken him up into Himself, and by this he 
is translated into the sphere of the spiritual light 
and life of God, whence there streams into him 
the very light of knowledge. Thus the being 
known by God has intelligence for its essential 
results, even as the love of God begets in us the 
love of neighbor, (brotherly love). “The active 
knowledge of God follows the passive knowledge. 
He was known, and, therefore, he knoweth.” 
Bknorl. • (Comp. Osiander: “the assimilation 
of love ana knowledge with their objects”). 
Without recognizing this inward connection, 
Meyer says, Ed. 8: “This is a case of pregnant 
construction. Instead of saying in full:—‘ such 
a person not simply has knowledge of the right 
sort, but is also himself known of God,’ Paul 
simply states the latter, the more important 
thing, from which the former is understood of 
itself. The fact of being known by God, exhib¬ 
its the high worth of love, for if God knows a 
man, there is presupposed in this no indifferent 
and ineffective relation of God to man, but an 
activity of God which passes over upon the man, 
so that he, as the object of the Divine knowledge, 
experiences also the efficacy of that, kindly feel¬ 
ing in which and with which God knows him, 
and hence becomes a partaker of His love, and 
of His kindly care, etc . The idea consequently 
is that of an effective knowledge on the part of 
God, which becomes an inward experience on the 
part of man, a knowledge which is causa ealutis , 
so that God in knowing the man, carries out in 
him that salvation which had been decreed in 
His own counsels.” That the Divine knowledge 
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includes in itself a loving participation and com¬ 
placency, is clear also from other passages (Jno. 
x. 14; 2 Tim. ii. 19: Gal. iv. 9; Matth. vii. 23; 
Ps. L 6). This is all evacuated in the explana¬ 
tion : approbate* eat (Grot, and others); and that 
given by Calvin: inter filio* eenseri, goes beyond 
the meaning of the word. But the Hophal con¬ 
struction : edoctua eat , ia taught by Him, adopted 
by Nossett and others [Augustine, Bexa, Locke, 
Mackn., Hodge, Bloomf.], and also by the Church 
fathers, is directly contrary both to the usages 
of the New Testament and of the classic Greek. 
[Yet it was very natural to one accustomed to 
the Hebrew forms of thought and speech, as 
Paul was]. Billroth hits the truth more nearly 
when he translates the phrase: ‘ God perceives 
Himself in him / but be puts it in a speculative, 
pantheistic form. The mystical view of Olshau- 
sen, that in yivhoneo&ai, the bridal relation of 
the soul to God is indicated, goes both too far 
and not far enough—too far, in as much as the 
context alone affords the analogy; not far 
enough, in as much as the relation, not of the 
bride, but of the bridegroom is indicated by the 
word yivhoiuiv, when taken in a sexual sense. 

In ver. 4. the Apostle turns to the exposition 
of the subject in hand, which iB at once defined 
more particularly — concerning therefore 
the eating of things offered to idols — 
[“ The ovv, therefore is epanaleptio, and sim¬ 
ply resumes the thread of discourse”].—And 
the thing known is,— that no idol exists in 
the world (6r* obSev itdoXov iv Kbopv). 
—Judging from the position of the words, and 
from the parallel clause, we can hardly separate 
ovdev from the subject, and make it a predicate 
as if it were: ‘is nothing: 1 [as in the E. V., 
comp. x. 19; Jno. xxi. 24; Jer. x. 8]. He means | 
that there is no such thing as an idol in the 
whole world of realities. Of course it will be 
understood that by the word ‘idol/ not the 
image, but the object represented by it—the idol 
god is meant. To this he denies all reality, 
within the sphere of existing things. But ac¬ 
cording to ver. 6, and chap. x. 20, this cannot be 
taken to mean the veritable non-existence of the 
objects of heathen worship, but only that they 
do not actually exist in the form conceived and 
honored by the heathen, e. g., in the forms of a 
Jupiter, Apollo, etc.,—that these as divinities 
dwelling in the images are but heathen fantasies, 
and that there is no god, but the One. The el 
frfj is to be referred simply to ovdetc. 

This statement, that there is no other god but 
One, he at once proceeds to explain and confirm 
in vv. 6 and 6.— For even supposing that. — 
Ebrep, which, when the main clause confirms and 
intensifies the hypothetical one, means, if indeed, 
if otkerwiae, if namely , in those instances where 
the latter is contrasted with the former, is to be 
translated, even if or although indeed {Vnenow L, 2, 
197).— there are.—E im from its antecedent po¬ 
sition, carries the emphasis, and in both clauses 
denotes not merely ideal existence in the opinion 
of the heathen, but real existence as is evident from 
the subsequent confirmatory hoirep elol .— those 
called gods. —By the epithet • called 1 (Xeydpevoi) 
he here limits the seeming concession, and brings 
his statement into harmony with ver. 4,—they are 
only called gods, and are not the Divine powers 


which the heathen imagine.— whether in heav¬ 
en, or whether upon earth. —The terms em¬ 
brace the whole sphere of pagan divinities, [whs 
were scattered about, occupying distinct realms 
above and below, and thus stood in marked contrast 
with the Christian's God, who filled all things]. 
This clause is not to be connected with the fol¬ 
lowing, and so made to imply that by “ gods ” 
were meant the good angels resident in heaven, 
and by “lords” the demons precipitated to earth, 
as some suppose.— aa there are gods many 
and lords many. —[There is a question as to 
the real import of this parenthesis. Does it con¬ 
cede the fact that there are supernatural powers 
that are entitled to the name of “gods” and 
“lords,” carrying the chief emphasis in the 
word “are?” or are we to supply the word ‘so 
called,' and regard it as merely stating that the 
imaginary deities of the heathen were many ia 
number? The latter is the more common view, 
adopted by de Wette, Stanley, Barnes, Scott, etc. 
But the former is best maintained as being most 
in accordance with the position of the words, 
and entirely in harmony with Scripture doctrine. 
Hodge referring to Deut. x. 17; Jos. xxii. 22; 
Dan. ii. 47, says: “ These passages show that the 
words god and lord are applied in a wide sense 
to other beings than to the true God.” And 
while it must be affirmed that “ the whole hea¬ 
then mythology is a fable—there are demons in 
abundance, of various ranks and powers, called 
gods. The two things which the Apostle means 
to deny are: 1. The existence of such beings as 
the heathen oonceived their gods to be. 2. The 
real divinity of those supernatural beings, who 
do really exist, and are called gods; they are 
mere creatures.” Such is essentially the inter¬ 
pretation of Meyer and Alford. But Kling says]: 
It might be inferred from x. 20, that the beings 
intended were demons, the Koopoepdropce of Eph. 
vi. 12; comp. ii. 2. But it is by no meanB ne¬ 
cessary in this verse to look for a declaration 
respecting the reality of the objects of heathen 
worship; since, as we have seen the words 
el irep el a l may also express a hypothetical 
putting of a case, where the speaker plants him¬ 
self upon a position of doubt. Neander says: 
“ Biol, are , expresses nothing but a subjective 
reality. The subjective stand-points of the reli¬ 
gious consciousness are merely £>ut into objective 
statement; q. d.: ‘with the heathen heaven and 
earth are peopled with divinities; we, however, 
recognize but one God and Lord;—in general 
there are many gods, but only for the heathen.'” 
—By not connecting the clause: “whether in 
heaven or earth,” with this, so as to carry the 
implication that the term god* referred to the 
good angels still found above, and the term lords 
to those who had been precipitated to earth and 
there become demons, we might be left at liberty 
to refer both these terms to the angels, who are 
called god*, on account of their participation in 
the Divine majesty and worth, as the types and 
representatives of the same, and lord* on ac¬ 
count of the influence they exerted in their own 
spheres and their active relations to each other 
(in their higher and lower orders), as well to 
mankind and subordinate creatures (Ps. cix. 4; 
Dan. x. 18). Comp. Osiander, who at the mo?t 
concedes “a secondary reference to the demons 
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here, in so far as they had an original pari with 
the good, and also a show of divinity with a cer¬ 
tain degree of reality still cleaving to them.” 

Yin. 6 contains now the positive declaration, 
corresponding to the el elf. The connection 
is: ‘although so-called gods exist, yet they have 
nothing to do with ns Christians; they stand in 
no relation to us, and exert therefore no influence 
upon us,—are for us, as if they were not.— But for 
ns there is only one God, the Father,from 
whom are all things, and we onto him, 
and one Lord Jeans Christ, through whom 
are all things, also we through him.— 
Since we in faith hold oommunion with the one 
God, the Father, who is the source of all things, 
sad on whom all things depend,—yea even those 
“gods many” whom the heathen worship, and 
who is the goal of our existence,—for whose 
glory we live and in whose service we therefore 
stand; and since we hold communion with the 
one Lord who mediates the being and condition 
of all things,—yes, even of the lords many, 
whom the heathen fear, and who is the mediator 
of our existence, viz., of that by virtue of which, 
the one Ood the Father has become our end, and 
therefore of our new divinely conseorated life: 
therefore are we delivered from all the power and 
all the controlling influences of those gods and 
lords; and those things, whieh the heathen sup¬ 
pose to be related to them and to mediate their 
influence—such as the flesh offered in sacrifice,— 
hare for us none of this significance; they be¬ 
long to the 1 all things,’ which are from Ood and 
through Christ, and can inflict no injury upon 
our new life, which has God for its object, and 
is mediated through Christ. The aX Ad as ehap. 
iv. 15. 

The expression “the Father,” indicates that 
which Christians have in God. “ It brings out 
prominently the oontrast between the stand¬ 
points of the heathen and the Christian; for the 
heathen have no father in this sense. God has 
become a Father to Christians only, by redemp¬ 
tion.” Nbandbr. From this proceeds their spi¬ 
ritual childhood; hence it was not necessary to 
odd: ‘and we from Him; 1 and the statement: 
‘we unto Him* has its foundation already. By 
the words, “ from Him ” (e f oi) God is set forth 
as the creative principle; bat these are to be no 
more construed according to the Pantheistic 
theory of emanation, than the words, “unto 
Him ” ovt6v) osn be taken to denote a cor¬ 
responding absorption of all things in Him. 
But the “ all things,” must in both clauses be 
alike understood, of the sum total of the uni¬ 
verse, and be referred to the natural oreation, 
whose mediator is the Son of God (comp. Col. i. 
16), just as mnoh as He is the Mediator of the 
new spiritual creation, whieh is implied in “ we 
through Him” (comp. Eph. ii. 10). In i)fietc 
obrdv, as well as in igulc 61 avroiv, the 
phraseology turns into the demonstrative, as in 
ch. vii. 18. To take etc avrdv , unto Him , as 
equivalent to iv aitrtp, m Him, is by no means 
required by the relation of the two phrases, and 
is contrary to usage. It designates here the 
destination or tendency to oommunion with God, 
tod with this to the recognition and the honor of 
Ood. But by “we” in this connection, we are 
to understand, not men in general, but believers. 


—And by the term “lord” as distinguished from 
“God,” he intends as little to deny the divine 
equality, or the essential divinity of Jesus, as he 
does by the phrase “through Him,” as distin¬ 
guished from “from Him:” since the all-em¬ 
bracing character of His mediatorial work, far 
more Gian the title “Lord” (comp. cb. i. 2.) 
points conclusively to this very thing (comp. Osi- 
ander h. 1. and Gess. pp. 88 and 61). Among the 
Jews who spoke Greek, Kbptoc , Lord, was a de¬ 
signation of Jehovah himself. In this text the 
whole theistic, Christian consciousness is brought 
out. Billroth and Olshausen here find an expo¬ 
sition of the doctrine of the Trinity; Meyer dis¬ 
putes it. Certainly we do violence to the words 
if we insist on detecting here an intention to set 
forth this doctrine; its fundamental relations, 
however, are all here denoted. “ God is the ori¬ 
ginal ground of all existence, Christ is the me¬ 
diating principle, and God again becomes the final 
oauseof all through the operation of the Holy Spi¬ 
rit.” Nbambbb. In what follows the apostle turns 
to consider the practical side of the question, in 
regard to refraining from eating for the sake of 
the weaker brethren. 

Vbr. 7. From what has been said it is plain 
that the eating of sacrificial flesh has for Chris¬ 
tians, by reason of their higher stand-point of 
faith, no religions significance whatever, and 
can be accordingly nothing defiling. But, he 
continues, this consciousness, this knowledge, is 
not in alL There are some whose Christian 
faith is not yet so emancipated from the religious 
convictions of their old heathen state, and who 
are still in the bonds of their former conscience, 
moulded by heathen ideas. This was in fact an 
infirmity of their new life, and of their Christian 
conscience,—yet an infirmity which was to be 
treated with mildness and consideration:— 
Howbeit there U not in all this know¬ 
ledge. —In reference to the seeming contradic¬ 
tion between this and ver. 1, compare what is 
said on ver. 1. The article before yvbo if, 
knowledge, indicates it as one which has just been 
spoken of, and is equivalent to this .—The anti¬ 
thetic positive statement is introduced by 6k, and 
introduced in such a manner that the reason of 
the weakness of some, perhaps a small portion 
of the church, conspicuously appears.— But 
some in consoienoe of the idol even un¬ 
til now eat as a thing offered to an idol,— 
therefore, not as common flesh, which “as a 
creature of God is good ” (l Tim. iv. 4, comp. 1 Cor. 
x. 26), but as something that would bring them 
into real connection with idolatry, (Osiander). 
According to the order in the reoeived text, the 
words “until now” belong to the verb “eat;” 
but for critical reasons, these words ought to be 
placed before rov el66Xov, 'the idol? and thus 
taken to qualify rtf uwei&faei, in conscience , to 
which it is attached without the article, accord¬ 
ing to classio usage, and as in 2 Cor. xi. 28; 
Phil. i. 26. (comp. Meyer, [Hodge ]).—Iwetdqotc 
does not mean opinion in general, or judgment, 
or conviction, but, as uniformly in the New Tes¬ 
tament, it means conscience, a person’s conscious¬ 
ness in its moral and religions aspect. Iweidfotc 
tov el66Xov , then, denotes this consciousness as 
having for its contents or object, an idol, and 
that too, aooording to the context, as a real in- 
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iluential power, just as in 1 Pet. ii. 19, owei&foig 
&Eov f means a conscience testifying of God. 
Here it denotes a conscience possessed with the 
idea that an idol is a real being; so that this 
idea influences his judgment in regard to his 
conduct: and in this case it stamps the eating of 
that flesh, as an immoral, sinfiil act, altering the 
whole religious state and relations of the Chris¬ 
tian who eats, because it is the eating of some¬ 
thing connected with a veritable idol, and there¬ 
fore defiling in its nature.— and their con¬ 
science being weak. —The weakness is found 
in the fact that it cannot deliver itself from these 
false notions; nor assure the person of the entire 
nullification of his relations to idols and to all 
their defiling influences by his fellowship with 
Christ, or of the restoration of his true relations 
to God, and consequently also to the totality of 
all things, as dependent on God alone and be¬ 
longing to Him (irforir —Rom. xiv. 28). By 
reason of this, its weakness, it— is defiled— 
u by eating. The defilement consists in a 
conviction of guilt, the conscience being troubled 
by a sense of the Divine displeasure pervading 
it. “Conscience—the moral sentiment of honor 
—the watchman of our moral purity, is itself 
pure so long as it remains true to its own deter¬ 
minations; hence poTibveo&a, to be defiled, is a 
striking expression, denoting the desecration of 
that which according to its nature and intent is 
holy.” Osiander. If we take the reading OW7]- 
deip ,—which may be a correction for avveidr/oei 
on the ground that it was unsuitable, or else a 
gloss—the sense would be: 4 by their habitual 
wontedness to idols, «. e., because they had 
hitherto accustomed themselves to idols, had 
held intercourse with them, the idea of their 
presence, especially in the eating of the sacrifi¬ 
cial flesh, was to them a common one.* In any 
case the Dative shows the ground on which the 
defilement takes place.—After this exposition of 
the real facts in the case, he proceeds to exhort 
the Corinthians in reference to the conduct which 
the more liberal-minded among them, ought to 
adopt. And first of all he points to the utter in¬ 
difference of the matter of eating or not eating 
in a religious point of view, and cuts off all pre¬ 
text for their unwillingness to adapt themselves 
to the weak. 

Ver. 8. Bat meat will not affect our re¬ 
lations to God; for neither if we eat are 
we the worse; neither if we eat not are 
we the better. —It is not to be assumed that 
Paul is here citing the language of the Corin¬ 
thians themselves in vindication of their eating 
of idol sacrifices [Barnes], since there is no for¬ 
mula of citation. Nor does the supposition of 
Osiander, that he is here obviating the scruples 
of the narrow-minded agree with Osiander’s own 
exposition further onward. [Rather, he is lay¬ 
ing down a broad principle, applicable to all 
parties, showing the weak the error of their 
scruples, and the strong why they ought to ac¬ 
commodate themselves to the weak, sod not in¬ 
sist on their rights. This is shown in the selec¬ 
tion of words, and in the more critically ap¬ 
proved order of the two latter clauses]. The 66 
is not adversative, but progressive. By many 
irapaarfoei is construed as precisely equivalent 
to owurnffiiy to recommend (which also appears in 


the gloss owionfoi ); but this has no foundation 
in usage. The idea is not that of a presentment 
before God as a punitive judge (context), nor 
that of an offering in sacrifice (on account of the 
subject flp&fM, if nothing else), nor yet that of 
a presentation of one’s self for service (for the 
same reason); rather it is that of placing in spe¬ 
cific relation, as vox media, so that the two fol¬ 
lowing clauses may be subsumed under it. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the meaning is: 4 meat will in no way 
affect our relations to God; neither so that we 
shall lose standing with Him ig case we eat not, 
nor so that we shall be better in His sight in 
case we eat.’ [So Alford; though Olsh., Robin¬ 
son, Hodge, Bloorof., keep to the common ren¬ 
dering. The one given above has, however, the de¬ 
cided advantage, as it suits with the following 
clauses alike]. This explanation of napaoTtpu, 
however, may, perhaps, be too abstract, and we 
might underlay it with a conception of God as 
Judge, and regard the presentation as taking 
place before Him in that oapacity; yet it must 
be in such a way as to anticipate alike a favora¬ 
ble as well as an unfavorable judgment. The 
sense would then be, that meat had no influence 
upon God’s judgment concerning us, to deter¬ 
mine it in one direction or the other (akin to 
Rom. xiv. 17). So Bengel: 44 neither to please 
him in judgment, nor yet to displease him.” 
44 Paul reminds those who ate idol sacrifices out 
of opposition, in order to demonstrate their libe¬ 
ral-mi ndedness, that they by this means were 
not rendered purer and better.” Neakder. 

Ver. 9-18. Here follows the warning itself 
against all reckless use of the liberty [above as¬ 
serted], or of superior intelligence [in regard to 
it], grounded upon the injury which would 
thereby accrue to the weaker brethren, result¬ 
ing in great coldness of affection, and in severe 
offences against Christ Himself.—But.—The di 
is not merely transitional, but also adversative, 
q. d. f 4 eating and not eating are, in themselves, 
morally indifferent, but,’ etc. —take heed lost 
your power. — ’ E^ovola^po wer to do or let 
alone—liberty of choice springing from the in¬ 
different character of any act in a religious 
point of view—beoome a stumbling-block 
to the weak. —U pooKoppa, any iking over 
which a pereon stumble* and fall* ; here, an occa¬ 
sion to sin .by awakening an inclination to imi¬ 
tate conduct that is in conflict with conscience, 
—[ t4 a practice above all others dangerous to a 
Christian.” Alforo]. (Com. Rom. xiv. 18, 20). 
This he at once explains more fully.—For if 
any man,—t. any one who is weak in the 
sense above mentioned.—aoe thee who hast 
knowledge (comp. ver. 4) [ 44 This seems to 
imply that the weak brother is aware of thiB, and 
look* up to the* as such.” Alf. 1.—ait at meat, 
[KoraKeifievov lit. recumbent, the usual posture 
at meals].—in an idol a temple,—EirfuArov, an 
idol temple, just as in 1 Mace. i. fiO; x. 88. 
[“ This is a term used only by Jewish writers, 
apparently to avoid designating heathen tem¬ 
ples by the saored word used to express the 
temple at Jerusalem. It is a kind of parody on 
the names of temples as derived from the divini¬ 
ties to which they are dedicated.” Staxlxy]. 
This extreme exercise of liberty he here touches 
upon only in reference to its prejudicial consc- 
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qnenoes. It is in x. 14 that he first ooracs to 
eppose it with earnest dissuasions, after he has 
east light upon it from another side. Some ex¬ 
positors. for the sake of abating the soandal of 
suck procedures, eonstrue eidokeiov with a local 
signification, making it mean only a feast fur¬ 
nished with idol sacrifices; but this is contrary 
to usage. Others (Osiander) take it to denote a 
sort ef domestic ohapel. where sacrificial feasts 
were held; which is not impossible, but very 
doabtfuL As a rule, the sacrificial festivals 
were certainly observed in the temple. The 
consequences of beholding a Christian at such 
pUers, are introduced with an earnest interro¬ 
gative.— Shall not the ooneoienoe of him 
who is weak be edified ?—The verb oUodo- 
pdusdat is not equivalent to impelli, or confirmari , 
to bo determined thereto , to be betrayed, or, to be 
strengthened', L in the purpose to do something 

not allowable; but, as in the New Testament 
throughout, to be edified ,—only that it is here 
used antiphrastically, in an ironio sense. [So 
Alf., Stan., Mey., de We tie. But Hodge, with¬ 
out good grounds, says the interpretation “is 
out of keeping with the whole tone of the pas¬ 
sage ”}. It is an mdificatio ruinosa , as Calvin ex¬ 
presses it, a being furthered to something which 
is destructive to a person that is weak in the 
faith (oomp. ver. 11)—a bad way of enlarging 
the spiritual edifice, inasmuch as it comes to the 
doing of something heretofore avoided, and that, 
too, without any conviction of its rectitude, but 
simply after the precedent of another who has 
no scruples in the matter, by reason of his supe¬ 
rior insight, and in comparison with whom one is 
unwilling to seem contracted. Any conjectural 
change of reading is needless. Also the surrender 
of the interrogative form (on account of ovxt , and 
heoause then etc rd should be equivalent to & ry) 
is ungrammatical. The assumption that there is a 
play upon wordB in the Epistle to the Corinthians 
is gratuitous.—Ver. 11, whether we read with the 
Rec. eat arokeirat, or koX decdXkvrat, might be 
construed as continuing the question, [as in the 
E. V.]. But it would be more emphatic to sup¬ 
pose here a new affirmative sentence,—for there 
perishes. —But the most probable text is airdk- 
hrrat ydp, for there perishes . And since the for 
created difficulty, some put ovv, therefore , instead 
of it; others, since they found both ydp and ovv 
is different manuscripts, rejected the one as well 
as the other, and wrote k at before airdkk. [so 
Lack, and Stanley]. The ydp serves for the 
solving of the antiphrastio irony involved in 
dutoAofjufdqoerat, and that, too, in a fearfully em¬ 
phatic way, q . d., ‘a fine way of edifying, indeed! 
for, instead of building up, this is a tumbling 
to atter ruin.’ The destruction (an^keia) here 
meant is the same as in L 18, viz., the forfeiture 
•f salvation, that everlasting destruction which 
comes from acting without faith and against con¬ 
science; not, as Bengal says, the loss of faith 
itself; and still less, a gradual apostasy or moral 
depravation, or a loss of inward peace. If the 
word, is taken passively, is ruined, the guilt of 
the person causing this ruin by the abuse of his 
liberty, will appear still more prominent— over 
this thy knowledge. —Whether we read to, 
o t & ay yvixsiL, the sense is the same. We 

Have hare the cause of the ruin. This is a reck¬ 


less and unloving use of knowledge. T$ ay, this 
thy , t. e., * which thou hast, and in which thou 
boastest.’ The guilt involved appears enhanced 
still further by three particulars, which stand 
out yet more distinctly in the proper collocation 
of words now critically verified (6 adektfa after 
to rf <rp yv'Uzet ).— the weak one, —the one 
who, of all others, ought to bo treated with con¬ 
siderate forbearance, and from whom nothing 
should be exacted beyond his strength.— the 
brother, —a person bound to thee by the closest 
tie, and who ought to look to thee for assistance 
in the way of salvation, rather than for a stum¬ 
bling-block over which to fall and perish. [“ The 
isolated and final position thus given to *the 
brother ’ gives a pathetic close to the whole sen¬ 
tence.” Stamlst].— for whom Christ died. 
—And this is the most aggravating circumstance 
of all—•* thy conduct frustrates the purposes of 
Christ’s atoning death (comp. Rom. xiv.), since 
thou, in behalf of him, for whom this great sac¬ 
rifice was made, hast shown thyself unwilling to 
make the petty sacrifice of surrendering thine 
own right’ [(comp. Rom. xv. 1-3). There is a 
pathos and power in these words not to be over¬ 
looked. But mark the possibility implied—that 
persons, for whom Christ died, may perish. But 
whether they ever will or not, will be decided 
by each one according to the type of his theolo¬ 
gy]. The result of Buoh conduct next follows.— 
In so sinning against the brethren.—He 
here passes over into plural, and gives them also 
to understand that he is now treating of no in¬ 
different matter. [The manner in which they 
had used their liberty, had rendered the other¬ 
wise allowable act positively sinful]. As expla¬ 
natory of this, he adds:— and wounding their 
weak oonsoienoes. —T bn r ov t e c, striking, 
and thereby painfully affecting, inasmuch as 
the conscience thereby is rendered evil and im¬ 
pure. [The word is used to exhibit more forci¬ 
bly the meanness of the conduct in question; 
for what is meaner than to strike a thing that is 
weak]?— Ye sin against Christ. —Here is 
where the act culminates and exhibits its exceed¬ 
ing guiltiness. In what way this is done, is 
shown in the previous clauses. It thwarts the 
ends of the Saviour’s death. It is true that 
Christ, as the head of the body, suffers also in 
the affliction of his members; but this is not the 
thought here brought out, (is not even indicated 
in the words: “the brethren”}. “As in the 
main clause, the third item mentioned in ver. II 
is again taken up, so are the first two, in the 
participial clauses.” Osiandbr. This unloving 
use of liberty he shames to the very lowest, in 
expressing, as the result of these deliberations, 
his own purpose of self-denial.— Wherefore if 
meat make my brother to offend. —The 
verb OKaviaki&iv, found in 2 Cor. xi. 29; Rom. 
xiv. 21, and frequently in the Gospels, means 
literally, to cause a pereon to fall by laying a snare 
in his path; hence, to eeduce or betray into sin, 
especially by bad example,— I will not eat 
flesh :— Kpia, the particular food of which he is 
speaking. — for ever; —fif rdr aiuva: “while 
the world standeth”—a strong hyperbole, in¬ 
tensifying the strong negative ov pfi. “ Here, in 
ver. 18 the ethical principle for regulating the 
use of things indifferent, is shown to be love.” 
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THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 


Nbandbb. [“The whole argument closely re¬ 
sembles Rom xiv. 19-22, even to the particular 
phrases employed.” Stanley]. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. Knowledge and love are essentially identical. 
For all true knowledge implies, above all things, 
a going out from self, and all selfish aims and 
selfish isolation, and an entrance into something 
else, in order to apprehend it, and to unite it 
with ourselves, and ourselves with it; and to 
assimilate it to ourselves while we assimilate 
ourselves to it, or, in other words, penetrate 
into its essential idea, give ourselves up to it, 
and then recast it, as it were, within ourselves. 
This is an act of the Spirit, in which all rigidity 
of mind is subdued, in which the individual de¬ 
scends from the isolated heights of his own se¬ 
parate individuality, surrenders or annihilates 
all mere self-serving; and at the same time con¬ 
fesses that he is not sufficient for himself, but 
stands in need of another, and only in connec¬ 
tion with that other can find true satisfaction 
and the fulfilment of his own destiny. Thus 
humility appears as an essential element of all 
true knowledge; and from this it follows, that 
where there is self-exaltation—where a person 
means to aggrandize himself by his knowledge, 
there true knowledge cannot exist. Asido from 
this also, experience teaches us that those, who 
have gone down into the profiindities of know¬ 
ledge, are always truly humble; that with them, j 
in presence of the greatness of the object studied 
(which, the more it is explored, exhibits the more 
its inexhaustible ftilness and depth), their own 
individuality gradually dwindles ana is lost from 
sight.—But it is precisely in this also that 
love consists. In its exercises, self passes out of 
its exclusiveness, and enters into some other ob¬ 
ject ; and for the sake of this, it opens all its 
inner treasures in order to impart them—to have 
them no more for itself alone, but to eqjoy them 
in fellowship with it. ,And this, in the sphere 
of personal life, by reason of the reciprocity and 
communion implied in love, is followed by a sup¬ 
plementary action, since the person beloved 
loves in turn, and requites his lover with all he 
has. In such self-renunciation, humility is an 
essential element; it implies a readiness to be 
abased—a willingness to live for others, for their 
service and the furtherance of their welfare. 
And this is so even with the more gifted as well 
•s with those less endowed; as is seen in the 
simplicity with which the latter accept, and the 
former impart gifts; and also in the readiness 
with which the former refuse to avail themselves 
of their superior insight and larger liberty in 
the enjoyment of things morally indifferent, and 
in the assurance which the latter feel that the 
others may be acting rightly even where they, 
contemplating the matter from their position, do 
not feel at liberty to consent to the same, and to 
imitate them.—Such humble love includes a 
sound reciprocal knowledge; as, cn the other 
hand, sound knowledge involves such love. But 
the root of both lies in the knowledge and love of 
Ood. The soul that opens itself Godward, that 
apprehends God’s truth—His living creative 
thoughts, is thereby made able and willing to 


searoh for the imprint of these thoughts in ths 
rational as well as in material creation, to pass 
out of self into them, to become absorbed in 
them, and by appropriating them to become it¬ 
self enlarged, or to fill with them all forms of 
existence that, by virtue of their resemblance to 
God, carry in themselves the types of creaturely 
life.—And this is an activity in which the indi¬ 
vidual can no longer remain egotistical, self-seek¬ 
ing and self-satisfied. But in carrying it out, he 
must renounce himself more and more, losing 
himself, as it were, in the depths of God and 
His creation, yet by this very means becoming 
more truly great, and rich, and glorious.—But 
such an opening of the intelligence towards God 
is at the same time an opening of the loving 
heart towards Him, which carries with it an 
opening of the heart towards all creaturely life 
that is grounded in the life of God, and is loved 
and cherished by Him,—especially that personal 
life which bears God's image, and was formed 
for communion with Him; and, consequently, it 
implies a personal devotion to it for the sake of 
communicating some good to it in humility and 
self-denial.—But where there is such a love for 
God, there the person ie known of God; and this 
involves a being loved by Him. And this is the 
primal source of all human knowing and loving. 
While God opens Himself lovingly toward the 
creature which He hath made out of sheer love 
—for an urgent desire to impart His own ful¬ 
ness to something needing it, He by this means 
draws it closely to Himself; and the more it 
follows this Divine attraction in hearty devotion, 
and thus loves God in return, the more is it re¬ 
cognized by Him as His—as belonging to Him by 
a voluntary determination, and taken up into 
the light of His Divine life, and illuminated by 
this light so that it becomes truly intelligent and 
knowing. 

[“ For the connection of knowledge and love, 
see 1 Jno. iv. 7. 8: ‘Every one that loveth is 
born of God, and knoweth God; he that loveth 
not knoweth not God, for God is love.’—For 
the identification of God’s knowledge with His 
love, comp. Exod. xxxiii. 17; • Thou hast found 
grace in my sight, and I know thee by name.” 
Also Jno. x. 8: “He oalleth His own sheep by 
name.”—For the identification of God’s know¬ 
ledge of man with man’s knowledge ef God, 
comp, the similar blending of the spirit of man 
with the Spirit of God in Rom. viii. 15, 16; 1 
Cor. ii. 11; also Jno. x. 16: “As the Father 
knoweth me so know I the Father.”—And then 
for the general turn of the whole expression, as 
implying that every part of our redemption, but 
especially our knowledge of God, is more pro¬ 
perly His act than ours, see 1 Cor. xiii. 12: 
“ Then I shall know, even as also 1 am known; 11 
Gal. iv. 9: “Now having known God, or rather 
having been known by Him;” Phil. iii. 12: “ If I 
may apprehend that for which I am apprehended 
by Christ.” Stamlby]. 

2. Christian liberty , its nature and limitations 
According to Luther’s spirited exposition in his 
tract entitled “ The freedom of a Christian,” a 
Christian through faith becomes free from all 
men, but through love » made the servant of alL 
This truth finds application also here as well as 
in ohap. vii. 29 (see “Doctrinal and Ethical*’ in 
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loco). In the consciousness of hiB fellowship 
with God the Father through Jesus Christ the 
believer knows himself to be exalted above all 
things. His Father is the one God who is the 
ground of all things and on whom all things de¬ 
pend ; and the mediator of this new life in fel¬ 
lowship with God is the one Lord through whom 
are all things. In this their relation to God 
through Christ, then he ought to regard and 
use all things. However these may be regarded 
and used by others, to him they are nothing else 
than the works and gifts of God; through them, 
the Supporter of their being and existence be¬ 
comes the Supporter of his life in the family of 
God; to him are they furnished for free use and 
enjoyment, entirely apart from all other associa¬ 
tions which they may awaken in the conscious¬ 
ness of others. Thus to the Christian the flesh 
of those beasts, which have been offered to idols, 
is only the component part of a creature of God, 
the enjoyment of which is granted him by the 
Creator; and so far as he partakes of it with 
thanksgiving for the goodness therein shown, it 
is to him puro and harmless (comp. 1 Tim. iv. 
8).—But although free through faith, the believer 
is, on the other hand, bound through love, and 
comes into dependence on his brethren. If the 
use of the creature in question is a matter of in¬ 
difference as it respects his fellowship with 
God and his worth in God’s sight, while yet, on 
the other hand, in the view of his weaker breth¬ 
ren, who have not acquired that fulness of faith, 
and whose religious convictions on the point are 
still wavering, such conduct is questionable, by 
reason of its seeming contact with idolatry, and 
if they are not yet sufficiently independent to 
refrain from following the example of a person 
held in repute for superior disoernment, then 
love demands that we pay regard to such charac¬ 
ters, and not set before them an example which 
will betray them into sin, nor do aught that will 
prove a stumbling-block in their path. To be 
reckless on this point and to eiyoy our liberty 
regardless of how we defile the consciences of 
others, undermine their relation to God, and 
hasard their eternal salvation, is to evince an 
ntter lack of love by reason of which not only is 
the weak brother injured, and fraternal obliga¬ 
tions violated, but also the Lord Jesus Christ 
Himself, who for the sake of this very brother 
offered up His own life, is aggrieved in the frus¬ 
tration of the ends for which His sacrifice was 
made. Hence it follows that the love of Christ— 
this love which embraces alike the weak and the 
strong and by faith becomes an indwelling and 
controlling power in the heart of every true 
Christian, must prompt the strong to condescend 
toward the weak, and to become as weak to the 
weak (ix. 22), and in their conduct relatively to 
them te seek to avoid whatever for themselves 
n*ay be of indifferent character whenever there 
is reason to fear that the religions life of the 
weak may bo endangered. 

[“ This is a principle, however, the application 
of which must be left to every man's conscience 
in the fear of God. No rule of conduct, founded 
on expediency, can be enforced by church disci¬ 
pline. It- was right in Paul to refuse to eat 
flesh for fear of causing others to offend; but he 
could not have been justly exposed to discipline 
12 


had he seen fit to eat it. He circumcised Timo¬ 
thy and refused to circumcise Titus. Whenever 
a thing is right or wrong aocording to circum¬ 
stances, every man must have the right to judge 
of those circumstanoes.” Hodge. The same 
holds good in regard to the drinking of wine, 
engaging in amusements, observance of the Sab¬ 
bath and the like]. 

8. [The intelligent conviction of right it emmtial 
to all right action. The demands of a sound mo¬ 
rality are not satisfied by the blind copying of 
another’s example, however highly the person 
may be esteemed. As boings endowed with 
moral disoernment, and subjected to conscience, 
it becomes us to go farther, and endeavor to as¬ 
certain the fundamental principles which should 
rule in the conduct, and which make a thing 
right in itself, and right for us, and then govern 
ourselves by these. It is to these principles— 
. enthroned in the conscience, informing and en¬ 
lightening it—that our prime allegiance is due. 
The mature will can acknowledge no other so¬ 
vereignty without being false to itself, and los¬ 
ing its own integrity.—And still less can we go 
against the dictates of conscience in following 
some other assumed rule. The authority of con- 
sdenoe is paramount over all other, and its veto 
is a sufficient interdict upon all differing stand¬ 
ards of action. Even that which is right in it¬ 
self, becomes wrong for any individual when hia 
conscience pronounces it wrong. Yea, para¬ 
doxical as it may seem, it must be affirmed that 
although it may sometimes be sinful for us to 
obey oonscienoe—since it may sinfully enjoin 
wrong—it is always sinful for us to disobey it. 
Accordingly, when it prohibits wine-drinking, 
and theatre-going, and indulgence in games of 
chance, and the giving of sumptuous entertain¬ 
ments, and extravagance of attire and the like, 
then must these things be avoided, even though 
sanctioned by the practice of thousands of Chris¬ 
tians deemed reputable. But while it isour im¬ 
perative duty to obey conscience as it is, it is 
our business to do all we can to enlighten and 
instruct it in the truth. This private monitor, 
like the watch we carry for our constant con¬ 
venience, may be inwardly deranged, and go 
wrong; and, like that, it needs to be regulated 
by some absolute standard. And this standard 
is the Sun of righteousness, as it shines upon us 
through the Divine Word and Spirit. These, 
therefore, must be consulted more and more, 
until oonscienee be purified from all errors, and 
obedience te it become perfect righteousness]. 


HOMTLETIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Augustine: — Veb. 1. What art thou, 0 man, 
thou who art inflated with conceit I Let it suf¬ 
fice thee that thou art full (Eph. i. 23) 1 He 
who is full, is rich; who is pnffed up, is empty. 

Bebnhabd:—Veb. 3. So much as thou loveet, 
so much thou knowest. 

Stabkb:—Vebs. 1-8 (Hed.). Pride corrupts, 
all, even the best things. Knowledge is good; 
but with pride* poison; a bubble in its irides¬ 
cence is beautiful to look upon, yet full of wind. 
The knowledge even of divine things, not pos¬ 
sessed with humility, nor applied to right uses, 
is vanity in the sight of God.—Love must be the 
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queen of life; heart, of the understanding; aim, 
of the undertaking. Love is the infallible token 
of those in favor with God.—Vv. 4-6. There is, 
indeed, only one God. But does not every sin¬ 
ner make to himself as many gods as there are 
creatures he loves, and so ereot idols in his 
heart? Let each search and see (Col. iii. 5; 
Phil. iii. 19). 0 joy! many lords, yet only One; 

they have the title, but the One alone has the 
right and the might of lordship; and He is 
Christ unto whom it becomes us to live and to 
die (Rom. xiv. 8).—Ver. 7. Were Christians 
more clear and settled in divine knowledge, they 
would drop much which they consider right, and 
do many things they now condemn as sinful.— 
As the smallest grain of sand causes to the eye 
great pain, so does the slightest deviation from 
God's law cause to the wakeful conscience great 
disquiet.—Ver. 8. Food belongs to the outer 
man; therefore, of itself can have no effect on 
our Christianity.—Vv 9,10. The strong in faith 
must take heed to his conduct for the sake of 
the weak, lest they see and hear of something 
which may cause them to stumble and perish 
(Matth. xviii. 6).—Vv. 11-18. Even the weakest 
brother is of great account; since for him Christ 
died no less than for the strong; and those 
whom Christ honors are not to be lightly es¬ 
teemed. The contempt put on such falls on 
Christ (Matth. xviii. 10 ff.). All sins against 
our neighbor are also sins against God, who has 
commanded us to love our neighbor. And this 
statement holds good of all such acts which, 
though not in themselves sins, yet cause others 
to offend, such as associations, amusements, 
fashions, and the like. Who says, *Why should 
I care ? Let him be scandalized who will? God 
knows my heart, that I do not cling to these 
things,’ let such a person understand that he 
has neither repentance, nor faith, nor love in 
bis heart. God knows that he clings not only to 
these things, but to the world, and the devil, 
too. Wliat! Thou wilt not yield a hair, and 
carest not whether thy neighbor find life or 
death in thy doings! 

Berlen. Bidlb:—Vers. 1-3. A great outrage 
is committed when people say: We have clearer 
knowledge; we have no scruples; we know the 
matter is of no consequence. A Christian must 
do nothing except on good grounds, and for this 
he himself must be grounded in love. Gospel 
knowledge consists not in vain, lifeless notions, 
which inflate the mind, but it is a quickening 
power [which, while it illumines, also sanctifies. 
Life is the light of men]. Knowledge alone in¬ 
toxicates ; but love sobers. A sound knowledge 
is essential to Christianity; and this begins to 
show itself as soon as one loves the right. For 
as soon as a person turns to God in penitence, 
God turns and shines on him. He who desires 
only to love, and for this will humble himself to 
the very ground, will be instructed of God. As 
he unites love with knowledge, God will accept 
him; and being approved by God in his know¬ 
ledge, he will then, for the first time, rightly 
know, viz., in the love and power of God; since 
he will then have the power of the Spirit in his 
own soul, and feel and possess the Spirit’s pre¬ 
sence and operations. Of this kind of knowledge, 
humanly taught scholastics know nothing.— 


Vv. 4-6. An idol does, indeed, exist only in the 
fancy of its worshippers, yet we are not on this 
account to deal with it at random. Often are 
we obliged to be on our guard, even when we see 
nothing —Is God verily to us the sole God ? The 
faith which w held is not sufficient; there must 
also be a faith which hold*. God must be to us the 
all in all. It is then we honor the Father as the 
father of all that bear the name of children; 
and who is also bur Father; and to whom we 
shall again return suitably to the purpose of our 
creation. Christ has battled for us unto blood; 
hence. He has become anew our Lord, after the 
flesh. Apart from this, He was our Lord from 
all eternity.—Ver. 7. What is not done with as¬ 
surance of faith, is done lightly or wantonly.— 
Ver. 8. Boldness in eating [i. in the mainte¬ 
nance of our liberty as to matters indifferent] is 
no indication of growth in Christianity.—Vv. 9- 

11. It does not follow that because an act is in 
itself allowable and harmless, it may be done 
without reflection. Nothing that does not accord 
with the rules of faith and love ought to be prac¬ 
tised. A freedman of the Lord does not seek 
his enjoyment in a lawless liberty.—Many ea¬ 
gerly long for, and quickly grasp at, liberty. 
But to be truly free, a person must be able and 
willing at times to give up his freedom. A love 
that is free looks not to its own advantage, but 
to the good of others; especially to those whose 
spiritual foundations are disturbed by the liber¬ 
ty they see taken by their fellows. That is a 
poor sort of edification—a building upon the 
sand, when a person blindly abandons himself 
to another’s guidance, and imitates him on the 
presumption that he is a wise man.—Take heed 
that thou provest not the means of destroying 
the smallest heartfelt obedience in the humblest 
Christian novice. Consider how near that per¬ 
son stands to thee for whom Christ died.—Vv. 

12, 18. To look more to one’s self than to others 
to sin against those to whom we owe affection, 
to break the bruised reed—this is to sin against 
Christ—that Saviour who was ever moved to pity 
and uphold others.—It is a delicate thing to have 
to deal with a tender conscience. A truly Aposto¬ 
lic spirit voluntarily makes himself the servant 
of all. Even when in the right, love makes us 
surrender our rights whenever and because the 
mind of Christ is in us. 

Rieger: — Vers. 1-7. To be known of God as 
His, and so to become assured of our knowledge, 
that it is exercised in the fear and love of God, 
this is the main thing. God is the origin of all 
knowledge. In this fact lies the foundation of 
all humility; and the end and aim of aU know* 
ledge [on earth] is the edification of our neigh¬ 
bor.—Through the light of the Gospel shining 
from the sole Godhead in heaven and upon earth, 
all false fears and all vain confidences are ban¬ 
ished ; and we have only to keep our hearts col¬ 
lected in faith, and prayer, and worship, towards 
this one God, and towards our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and to maintain fellowship one with an¬ 
other. 

Heubner : —Ver. 1-3. Knowledge is subject to 
a double danger, viz., that it be without love, and 
become an end in itself, and that it step beyond 
Scripture limits, and beget vain self-conceit and 
contempt toward others.—The conceit of superior 
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wisdom is a mark of folly; true wisdom humbles 
us, an 1 teaches us how little we kuow, and brings 
us to recognize the right end and aim of know¬ 
ledge iu the glory of God and in the salvation of 
our neighbor.—The humble person, in whose 
heart love dwells, has the faculty for clear dis¬ 
cernment.—Vv. 4-6. There is only one God; 
but His worship is injured if we fasten our af¬ 
fection on vanities as if they were realities. 
Much, in itself innocent, becomes criminal by 
reason of the thoughts and intentions connected 
therewith. Even the creations of our fancy may 
become sin. The vanity of idol-worship should 
teach us the infinite worth of worshipping the 
true God, and the great merit of Christianity in 
that it eradicates this deeply-rooted and wide¬ 
spread superstition. The sum of Christianity, as 
distinguished from Heathenism and Judaism, is 
this, that the one God, the Creator, has revealed 
Himself as the Father through Jesus Christ.— 
Ver. 7. The lack of liberal insight is no sin, and 
can involve no disgrace: but to act against one's 
own conscience, and to betray others into doing 
the like—this is sin. By this rule is every en¬ 
joyment to be judged. The question is not, 
4 What is it in itself?* but, How does it appear 
to others ? Hence, the injunction: spare weak 
consciences.—Ver. 8. Freely to allow all things, 
makes no one better; self-restraint, renuncia¬ 
tion, obligation, dishonors not. But the fear of 
appearing weak and pious—this is what makes 
truly weak.—Ver. 9. True strength and genuine 
freedom are best shown in being able to limit 
our freedom through love to God, and in behalf of 
others. The stronger, the tenderer, and the 
more sparing! If thy freedom betrays others, 
thou fallest thyself! Unfortunate knowledge, 
which occasions others the loss of a good con¬ 
science! Conscience is the holiest, the tenderest 
thing in man, and it suffers from the slightest 
touch. Also Christ's heart is wounded, if we 
wound one of His believing ones. The enjoy¬ 
ment of our liberty at random, and the offence 
committed, stand in no comparison with each 
other. The former is vain, worthless, needless; 
the latter is corrupting and criminal. 

Bkssbr: —Ver. 1. The first person puffed up 
was the devil. All refined opinions, which keep 
superstition far aloof, all correct views of God’s 
being and word, are empty as wind clouds which 
bring no rain, when they bring not forth the 


fruits of love.—Ver. 2. Not one single item of 
divine truth has attained to power in us as it 
should, if it does not divest us of our conceit and 
selfishness.—Ver. 4. In the world an idol is no¬ 
thing; for the world is God's work, wherein 
nothing has being which man’s thoughts have 
created. But in the heart of man, ah ! there the 
idols are, indeed, a frightful something, and 44 no 
joke,” as Luther says.—Ver. 8. Thanks be to 
Thy mercy, O God, that Thou furnishest to us in 
Thy Gospel the precious truth (Heb. xiii. 9), that 
that heart becomes established which is made so 
not by meats, but through grace.—Ver. 11. Not 
merely a conscious obstinacy in disobedience 
to God’s commands, but also a trifling readiness 
for any thing which stains the conscience, be¬ 
cause it is weak, is sufficient to destroy faith in 
the heart So intimate and tender is the bond 
of fellowship between believing souls and Christ, 
that it is broken just so soon as any portion of 
our outward life is withdrawn from the control 
of the Spirit of grace.—Ver. 12. Not only do the 
strong and mature belong to Christ, but also the 
weak and novices no less.—Ver. 13. To yield 
to the arrogant, is to deny Christ; not to spare 
the weak is to sin against Christ. He who walks 
in love, avoids both. 

[Barnes:— Ver. 6. Christians, though truly 
oonverted, yet may have many erroneous views 
and feelings in regard to many things. The. 
morning dawn is, at first, very obscure. And 
so it may be in conversion. This should lead us 
to charity , towards imperfections; to careful™ns 
not to mislead; and to moderation in our expec¬ 
tations from young oonverts, especially those in 
heathen lands.—Ver. 1-9. Love is a safer and 
more useful guide than knowledge.—Ver. 10, 11. 
Nothing is of more value than a correct Chris¬ 
tian example, particularly in those occupying 
the more elevated ranks in life. The ignorant 
look to them for guidance, and their conduct 
should be such as will conduct safely.—Ver. 13. 
A noble instance of Paul’s principles. If all 
Christians had Paul’s delicate sensibilities, and 
Paul’s strength of Christian virtue, and Paul’s 
willingness to deny himself, in order to benefit 
others, how soon would the aspect of the Chris¬ 
tian world change 1 How many practices now 
freely indulged in, would be abandoned! (Ad 
sensum )]. 
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B. An Illustration of Self-denial drawn from the Apostle 1 e Life , m the Renunciation of hit own Rights 

and Liberties for the Good of others. 

Chapter IX. 1-28. 


1. Statement of his own rights as an Apostle. 

Vbrs. 1-14. 

Am I not an apostle ? ami not free ? [Am I not free f 1 am I not an apostle f ] 
have I not seen Jesus Christ [om. Christ*] our Lord ? are not ye my work in the 
Lord ? If I be not an apostle unto others, yet doubtless I am to you: for the seal 
of mine* apostleship are ye in the Lord. Mine answer to them that do examine 
me is this: 4 Have we not power to eat and to drink ? Have we not power to lead 
about a sister, a wife, as well as other apostles, and as the brethren of the Lord, 
and Cephas? Or I only and Barnabas, have not we power to forbear working? 1 
Who goeth a warfare anytime at his own charges? who planteth a vineyard, and 
eateth not of the fruit* thereof? or T [om. or] who feedeth a flock, and eateth not of 
the milk of the flock ? Say I these things as a man ? or saith not the law the 
same also ? 8 For it is written in the law of Moses,* Thou shalt not muzzle 10 the 
mouth of the ox that treadeth out the corn. Doth God take care for oxen ? Or 
saith he it altogether for our sakes ? For our sakes, no doubt, this is [was] written: 
that [because] he that plougheth should plough in hope; and that [om. that] he that 
thresneth in hope should be partaker of his hope 11 [in hope of partaking]. If we 
have sown unto you spiritual things, is it a great thing if we shall reap 13 your car¬ 
nal things ? If others be partakers of this power over you, 1 * are not we rather ? 
Nevertheless we have not used [did not use] this power; but suffer all things, lest 
we should hinder the gospel of Christ. Do ye not know that they which minister 
about holy things live of the things of the temple ? and they which wait 14 at the 
altar are partakers with the altar ? Even so hath the Lord ordained that they 
which preach the gospel should live of the gospel. 

I Ver. 1.—The precedence of this clause [thus reTeralng the order of the two aa they stand in our version], is estab¬ 
lished by A. B. [Cod. Sin.], by almost all the versions, and by other old authorities. [“Possibly the original order mas 
changed to bring the weightiest question into prominence.” Alford]. 

* Ver. 1.—The Rec. has ’Iwowv Xpurrov I with D. K. L.]; others have Xp«rr6r 'hrovr. Xpurrdr Is an addition not found 
in A. B. [Cod. Sin., and is omitted by Alford, Stanley]. 

* Ver. 2.—Lachmann, Tischendorf*[ Alford, Stanley], have uov rifs [to correspond with rb fyyov pov] (instead of -rift 
4pet); bat it is not sufficiently attested!. 

4 Ver. 8 .—Avttj I<ruV; Lachmann (Alford, Stanley] read iariv afrnf, which also Is not sufficiently attested. [Yet it is 
found in A. B. Cod. Sin.]. 

* Ver. 6. The omission of row is, Indeed, strongly attested, but is to be explained as an attempt to conform with the 
foregoing clauses. 

* Ver. 7.—Rec. has fe tow xapxow In conformity with what follows, but it is mors feebly sustained. 

t Ver. 7.—H is rejected by Lachmann according to weighty testimony; it was, perhaps, omitted to accord with tbs 
foregoing clauses. 

* Ver. 8. The Rec. has q ov*! xcu—rawra Acyvi [with K L.]—feeble authority. A probable alteration of what seemed 
unintelligible. [The true reading: if xcu 6 wrfpoc rawra ov Aryn, is found in A. B. C. D. Cod. Sin.]. 

* Ver. Oriesbach reads: ytypairrcu y&p [omitting h rtf Mwvotfwf idfty], bnt without sufficient authority. 

» Ver. 0.— Kif/juu<rti 9 [with A. B* 0. D.« K. L. Cod. 8in.l; instead of with the Rec. and L a chm an n [Stanley], read 
The former Is best supported and more probable, because not found In the 8ept. 

II Ver. 10.—In the former of the last two clauses, the best supported order Is: on tyeftet 4*' iAwtSi 6 onorpute 
oporpeaw, instead of which the Rec. puts h’ (Avtit before tyttAtt, which is a variation of the order. In the^ second clause 
some of the better authorities have! tm hviSot avrov p-rrifynw. to which the Rec. appends the original ft' lAwtSt, The 
best accredited text is: hr* ikwifU tow pertgeiv [found in A. B. C. Cod. Sin.]. So Meyer [Alford, 8tanley, and Worda 
worth]. 

l * Ver. 11.—The Rec. and Lachmann read depuropev, [and so Alford, 8tanley, and Wordsworth]. The suttf. #ep*er»*pc» 
is strongly supported, and might have been crowded out by the fhture form, because grammatically objectionable [A. B. 
Cod. Sin. have the fhture]. 

U Ver. 12.—vpww 4£oveto* is for better accredited than the Rec. ifowoios wpwr [being found in A. B. 0. D. F- Cod. Sin.], 
But nwA «yxo*V Is not so well authorised aa fyx©»4* tcwo. 

14 Ver. 18.—IIap«6prfovm is better supported than the Rec. xpeevJptverrtf. 
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EXBG8T10AL AND CRITICAL. 

Virs. 1-3. The fundamental principle and 
parpose of his, haring been briefly Btated in viti. 
13, he now proceeds to enlarge upon it, by show* 
ing how he had, in fact, been practising self- 
denial out of love to the Lord and his brethren, 
and how he had, in a far higher manner than 
he had demanded of them, renounced his own 
rights and prerogatives for the sake of winning 
souls and spreading the Gospel.—[“This whole 
passage, thus incidentally introduced, is one of 
the most elevated, heavenly, and beautiful dis¬ 
cussions in the New Testament, and contains 
one of the most ennobling descriptions of the 
virtue of self-denial, and of the principles which 
should actuate the Christian ministry, any 
where to be found. All classic writings, and 
all records of antiquity, would be searched in 
vain for an instance of such pure and elevated 
principle as is presented in this chapter.’’ 
Barnes]. —He begins with four questions [ab¬ 
ruptly introduced, which bring to view the po¬ 
sition from which he acted, and answer any 
objections they might be inclined to make 
against his appealing to his own conduct. “It 
would almost appear as if he had properly con¬ 
cluded the subject at viii. 13, and then returned 
to it from this new point of view on the arrival 
of fresh tidings from Corinth, informing him of 
the imputations which he now proceeds to dis¬ 
pel.” Stanley]. In the first question [see criti¬ 
cal notes] he asserts his independence,—a circum¬ 
stance which might appear to exempt him from 
the need of such circumspection as he above 
speak3 of; in the second, his high function as 
an Apostle, which fully warranted this indepen¬ 
dence, and rendered him responsible to Christ 
alone, whose ambassador he was; in the third, 
the grounds of his Apostleship in respect of the 
Lord; and in the fourth, the seal of his office in 
the Corinthian Church itself, and in his labors 
there. He thus takes ground from which natu¬ 
rally to pass over and speak of his own right to 
support—a right, however, of which he had 
made no use out of regard to higher interests. 
[And this is the point in his example which he 
wished to enforce as a lesson upon his readers]. 
—Am I not fire© ?—t. e ., independent, [not m 
a moral sense, as having knowledge, and thus 
emancipated from foolish prejudices; but in a 
civil or legal sense, as at liberty to act as he 
chose, without being accountable to any man]. 
This point is resumed again in ver. 19; and the 
fact that it is not discussed until after the full 
statement of his Apostolio rights, might have oc¬ 
casioned the transposition of the two questions 
in the Rec. [“ The order here followed is not 
only that of the most ancient MSS., but is also 
in conformity with the sense. His freedom, 
and not his Apostleship, was uppermost in his 
thoughts, and was the special occasion of the 
digression.” Stanley. —But still more.— Am I 
not an Apoatle ?—and so, placed even in a 
position of authority over others] ? But, be¬ 
cause this fact was disputed by his opponents, 
be is disposed to linger here a little; and, by way 
of proof, asks still further,—Have I not seen 
the Lord ?—He here implies that his Apostle¬ 


ship rested on the same foundation as that of the 
other Apostles, viz., the immediate call of Christ 
and the eye-witness of His glorified life. In this 
respect, therefore, he was their equal. The 
sight of Christ he speaks of refers primarily to 
that first manifestation of the Lord to him which 
effected his conversion (xv. 8; Acts ix. 22-26); yet 
not exclusive of the later revelations mentioned 
in Acts xxii. 17, and xviii. 9, by which he was 
confirmed in his labors at Corinth. In no case 
are we to suppose any reference to his having 
seen Christ during his earthly life; this would 
have no significance whatever for the Apostle¬ 
ship of a PauL That he says this with an eye 
to the Christ-party, as one that laid great stress 
on having visions, so that this were an argumen - 
turn ad hominem , is a very doubtful assumption. 
In opposition to Riickert, who supposes that Paul 
here alludes to his ecstatic vision in the temple, 
Nbandek says: “ It is impossible that such a 
vision should legitimate Apostleship.”—Are not 
ye my work in the Lord ?—The designa¬ 
tion, “in the Lord,” does not qualify merely 
“my work,” [< q . d., 4 ye are the Lord’s work, 
not mine * (Chrys.)j, but it belongs to the whole 
question. They were his work as an Apostle, 
and were introduced by him into their new life, 
and constituted a Church of God, in the Lord, t. 

by virtue of his fellowship in the Lord. The 
phrase designates the element in which he 
wrought (comp. iii. 6 ff., and iv. 15). This 
thought he further expands.— If I bo not an 
apostle to others. —By the others he means 
those coming into the church from abroad, it 
may be emissaries from Palestine who sought to 
mislead the Corinthians in regard to his Apos¬ 
tleship. 'A TJlois is the Dative of judgment: 4 in 
their view or opinion.’ Owe etui expresses the 
fact as itwas; hence, ot>, not pij .— Yet, doubt¬ 
less, I am to yon. —The yk strengthens a!7A : 

4 yet, at least,’ or 4 yet surely.’ More in full: 
*Ye certainly cannot but acknowledge me as an 
Apostle; for ye yourselves , by the simple fact of 
your conversion, serve to confirm my claim.’ 
There is no allusion here to the miracles of the 
Apostle (Chrys.). These were wrought also by 
those not ApoBtles. But that his preaching pro¬ 
duced such results as could only be ascribed to 
the power of Christ, this was the proof of his 
assertion that he was Christ’s ambassador (comp. 
2 Cor. iii. 2).— for the seal of my apostle¬ 
ship are ye in the Lord.— hppayic, seal , that 
wherewith one concludes, designates, and con¬ 
firms any thing; then, confirmation , witness , or»- 
ginal testimony. The words “in the Lord” 
belong here, also, to the whole clause, and im¬ 
ply that the fact asserted was of the Lord, inas¬ 
much as it was He that had vouchsafed to the 
Apostle so glorious a result in setting up a 
church so richly endowed in one of the chief 
seats of heathenism. [“This, although valid 
evidence, and as such adduced by the Apostle, is 
very liable to be abused. First, because muclt 
which passes for evidence is spurious; and, 
secondly, because the evidence of suocess is 
often urged in behalf of the errors of preachers, 
when that success is due to the truth they 
preach; thirdly, because small real success mny 
be taken as evidence for more than it will fairly 
warrant.” 4 ‘ Still, there arc cases when the &uc- 
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cess is of such a character, so undeniable and 
so great, as to supersede the necessity of any 
other evidence of a divine call. Such was the 
case with the Apostles, with the reformers, and 
with many of our modern missionaries.” Hodob], 
—These suggestions he concludes with ver. 8.— 
This is my answer to them who examine 
me. —Here the words i) e/rij airoXoyia stand first 
by way of emphasis, just as avfrj ionv come last 
for the same reason. The phraseology is that 
of the courts,— airoXoyia, apology* defence, fol¬ 
lowed by the dative expressing the parties to 
whom it is made (2 Cor. xii. 19).— avoKpivnv, to 
judge , investigate , as magistrates at a trial, and 
here, for the purpose of opposition [“a direct 
allusion to his antagonists.” Stanley]. At/r#, 
this , is the subject and not the predicate of the 
sentence (as in Jno. i. 19; xvii. 8), and relates 
to the fact expressed just before, 44 the 

seal.” To connect this sentence with what fol¬ 
lows, [Chrys. and the E. V.], as introductory to 
it, is inconsistent with the contents there found; 
[“for what follows is no answer to those who 
oalled his Apostleship in question.” Hodob]. 

Ver. 4-6. He comes now to the first point 
touched, viz., to his power, his civil rights which 
he had voluntarily renounced. The indisput¬ 
ableness of these he indicates by employing the 
form of a question— Have we not power to 
eat and drink ?— Ovk ixojuv, taken together, ex¬ 
presses one idea (comp. xi. 22, Rom. x. 18); [so 
that “ yij asks the question, and ovk ixoyev is the 
thing in question; lit. Is it to that toe have not 
power?” Alpokd]. He here passes over into 
the plural, because he now takes into view his 
associates also, or because he desires to be re¬ 
garded, not in his private capaoity, but in that 
official position which he had in common with 
all the apostles and servants of God. [This, 
however, is doubted by Alford, who says that, 
44 at all events, it will not apply to ver. 12, where 
the emphatic yyeie is personal.”] In the matter 
of 4 eating or drinking,’ he has no reference to 
the Jewish laws respecting food [as though he 
were claiming exemption from them (as Billr. 
and Olsh.)], since this would be remote from the 
context; nor yet to the flesh offered in sacrifices 
(as Schrader); but, as is shown in what follows, 
to his right to live at the expense of the Church, 
a right which was grounded on his apostolic 
office. The same principle is applied to his 
journeying officially in company with a Christian 
wife; for this is what he means when he says— 
Have we not power to lead about (with 
na) a sister wife? (ddeA^v yvvalKa). — 
The allusion here is not to a serving matron 
[whose business it should be to minister out of her 
substance to the wants of the apostle as he went 
from place to place, according to the interpreta¬ 
tion of Aug., Jerome, and most of the early 
fathers, and as is still maintained by the Romish 
commentators in the interest of celibacy—an in¬ 
terpretation which very early gave rise to great 
abuses], for the subsequent reference to Peter 
forbids this (Matt. viii. 14), and it is inconsistent 
also with the qualifying term yvvalKa (comp. 
Osiander). Nor is it the right of marriage 
which is here in debate, for this is simply pre¬ 
supposed. The point made is Paul’s right to 
have a companion in travel at the cost of the 


Churchy and for this he refers to the precedent 
set by the rest of the apostles,— as also the 
other Apostles, and the brethren of the 
Lord, and Cephas. —The allusion here is gene¬ 
ral, and we are not to conclude from it that all 
these parties were married. But does he here 
use the word 4 Apostles’ in its broader or strict 
sense! Osiander infers the former from the 
mention made of the brethren of our Lord in a 
way which seems to assert for them a higher 
position. These did, indeed, occupy a very com¬ 
prehensive sphere of mission labor and impor¬ 
tant responsibility (as James, Gal. i. 19); but 
there is no reason to believe that they stood 
higher than the twelve. But who are these 
44 brethren of the Lord?” A prevailing dislike, 
existing even among evangelical churches, of re¬ 
garding the mother of our Lord, who was con¬ 
ceived in her by the power of the Holy Ghost, as 
the mother of other children also, born in lawful 
wedlock, has led to the supposition, either that 
they were only brothers in a broader sense, 
being the cousins of Jesus on the mother’s side 
(since such cases occurred among the Apostles, 
though never with this designation, see Luke vi 
15 ff. and the parables in Matt. x. and Mark iii.), 
or that they were the sons of Joseph by an earlier 
marriage. 44 The statement, 4 born of the Virgin 
Mary,* is an article in the Church’s creed; but 
the question, whether she bore children after¬ 
wards involves no point of Christian faith.”— 
Burgee. Both the intimation given in Matt. L 
25, as also the repeated association of these 
brethren with Mary by the evangelists, which 
points to a closer relationship with her than that 
of step-sons (comp. Acts i. 14; Matt. xii. 46, 
xiii. 66), render it probable that they were, in a 
literal sense, the sons of Mary, who at first fol¬ 
lowed in the train of Jesus with their mother 
(Jno. ii. 12), and later became estranged from 
Him (Jno. ii. 8ff.; comp. Mark iii. 21); but, 
finally, having rid themselves of their prejudices 
and unbelief by reason of His resurrection, en¬ 
tered the circle of His disciples (see Acts i. 14* 
where they are expressly distinguished from the 
twelve).* Among this number James stood pre¬ 
eminent. Him our Lord deemed worthy of a 
special manifestation of Himself after He was 
risen (1 Cor. xv. 7); and he was highly esteemed* 
and exercised great authority in the Church of 
Jewish converts (comp. Acts xv. 18; xxi. 18; 
Gal. i. 19; ii. 9; also see Osiander and Meyer). 
By referring to the authority of James (in which 
his brethren shared according to their measure), 
Paul here puts them next to the Apostles in order 
to establish his own apostolic rights upon the 
matter in question more firmly against the op¬ 
position of the Judaizers. Osiander’s inference, 
therefore, in regard to the 44 rest of the Apoetles* 
is untenable. In further self-justification, he 
adduces more particularly the example of Peter— 
and Cephas —who occupied so high a position 
in the apostolic college (Neander) among the 
Jewish Christians. The assumption of a climax 
here, whioh makes Peter out to be the first of 


* [See this subject fully discussed tn Andrews* Lift of am 
Lord , pp. 104-116; Nbandbr. Life of Christ, $ 22; Lakob* 
Leben Jesu, £ xiii. ; Krrro’a Enc., 2d Ed. Art Jesus Christ , p. 
630; end Scraff’s exvgetical note In Lakob’s Commentary, 
Matt. xiii. 26.]. 
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the Apostles (Oath.), is contradicted by ver. 6— 
Or I only and Barnabas—Paul here associates 
with himself his early co-laborer, a man of high 
apostolic consideration (Acts iv. 36; xi. 22 ff; 
xiii. 14). [“ This is the only mention of him in 

conjunction with St. Paul since the date of the 
quarrel, in Acts xv. 39.” Stanley. “ It is not 
improbable that after his separation from our 
apostle he may have maintained the same self- 
denying praotice of abstaining from receiving 
sustenance by those to whom he preached, which 
he had learned from Paul at the first.” Alford. 
“Observe his humility of mind, and his soul 
purified from all envy, how he takes care not to 
oonoeal him whom he knew to be a partaker 
with himself in this perfection.” Chrys.] — 
Hive we not power to forbear working ? 
—The power or right (e^ovoia) which he here 
•peaks of is not distinct from those above men¬ 
tioned, but is a consequence of the denial of 
them, apagogically introduced, q. d. ‘In that 
caw, then, it would appear that Barnabas and I 
are not at liborty to forbear working/ By 
‘working* (ipyd^ea&at) he means laboring for 
support (iv. 12; 2 Thess. iii. 8; Acts xviil. 6); 
hence the sense is: 4 are we alone under obliga¬ 
tion to work for our livelihood while we preach?* 
The Vulgate, by omitting the pdi, translates hoc 
operandi, L e., according to the Latin expositors, 
ficiendi quod celeri faciunt, according to Ambrose, 
'of giving instruction for the sake of support at 
thd cost of the churches')! 

Vbrs. 7-14. He next passes to establish the 
right claimed; and, first, from the analogy of 
secular laborers who are, at the same time, 
striking illustrations of the nature of apostolic 
labor (iii. 6; 2 Tim. ii. 4). (1). The soldier.— 

Who over goes to war ? — Irparehndai, 
means, to march to the field , and is used alike of 
generals and soldiers, the same as in the active 
vjice. Here it denotes the service of a private 
(Pjtiow II. 2, p. 1562).— at his own charges? 
— I Sioi c « v to i f, the Dative of ways and 
nmns; t. e., so that he bears his own expenses. 
X tybvuiy rations, coat , stipend (Luke iii. 14; Rom. 
vi. 23 L [“pr. ‘whatever is bought to be eaten 
with ffead.* Hired soldiers were at first paid 
partly in rations of meat, grain, fruit/* Rob. 
Lex.]. “ Paul here is arguing on the ground of 
natural right.** Neander. —-(2). The husband- 
•a—who planteth a vineyard, and eats 
not its fruit. —T 6v k a p tt 6 v, the accusative, 
instead of genitive after the urdleiv, to eat , is to 
hs taken as the simple objective (Kuhner, II., 
p. 181)]. (3). The shepherd .— who feeds a 

flock, and eats not of the milk of the 
flook. —’B* tov ydXafcroc, of the milk [Jelf, { 
621, 3, i.]. The wages of the shepherd in the 
Bast is, even to this day, a portion of the milk. 
[And this is partly converted into other articles 
of food, and also partly sold to obtain other 
commodities. Hence the case of the prep. Ik, 
with the gen. (Alford)].—From the analogy of 
human relations and usages, he passes to Scrip¬ 
ture for proof, thus sustaining his position by 
ft positive Divine ordinance. — Say I these 
things as a man ?—Kurd hirdptjTrovy in a diffe¬ 
rent sense from that in iii. 3; here it stands in 
contrast with the Law of God, [and means, ac- 
esrdiag to the modes of talking and acting preva¬ 


lent among men ]. “ Paul here puts an argument 

derived from human customs, and one taken from 
the Law over against each other.” Neander. — 
Or does the Law, too, (k a l ) not speak 
these things? —teal introduces the higher 
instance as something additional. 'H, or stands 
apagogically as in ver. 6 (Meyer), a. d., ‘I 
would not appeal to human analogies had not the 
Law also spoken in the matter/ On account of 
the teal , which would otherwise be superfluous, 
it were better to treat this as a question anti¬ 
thetic to the foregoing one, and specifying some¬ 
thing in advanoe=$ ov ( ovxi ) Tiiyet ravra koI 6 
vdpoq. But this would put 6 vdpoq first, as the 
object on which the emphasis lies, as the Reo., 
making a correct gloss here. A aXelv and Ziyetv 
[the former used by the Apostle of himself, and 
the latter, of the Law] are to be distinguished as 
‘say* and ‘speak,* the latter having special re¬ 
ference to the contents (comp. Rom. iii. 19), 
(Meyer). [“AaAriv expresses the general idea 
of talking, whether reasonably or otherwise,— 
?Jyeiv implies speaking in a rational, intelligent 
manner.** W. Webster, Syn. of the Or. Test. 
This discriminating use of terms, is an incidental 
evidence not only of Paul’s accuracy of language, 
but also of his delicate humility).—The legal 
1 statute referred to is introduced with y&p .— Por 
in the Law of Moses it is written, Thon 
shalt not muzzle an oz which treads out 
the oorn. —This law is found in Deut. xxv. 4. 
The same allusion occurs in l Tim. v. 18, [“from 
whioh passage the reading fifiboetc probably 
came/* Alford]. — Is it for ozen that God 
is concerned ? or does he say this alto¬ 
gether (jrdvrwc) on our account? —The 
most direct and natural reason of this com¬ 
mand, viz., kindness to brutes, is here left out 
of view by the Apostle, since he disavows for 
the great Lawgiver (God) a special care for 
oxen in this provision, and applies it, not as an 
inference from the less to the greater, or by way 
of accommodation, but directly to teachers , as to 
persons engaged in a higher kind of service, viz., 
the preparation of spiritual nutriment for the 
people (not, as Philo does, to men in general, as 
creatures endowed with reason). This interpre¬ 
tation of the Law rests on the correct presump¬ 
tion that the Law has a typical character, and 
that its enactments provide for higher relations, 
of which those specified are but the shadow (Col. 
ii. 17). -In the rapid reasoning of the Apostle 
the intermediate thoughts are not brought out; 
but the higher intent of the words is directly ex¬ 
hibited, to the entire omission of the more ob¬ 
vious one, which here seems to be denied, as 
though God did not care for oxen. The attempt 
to modify the language by supplying the word 
‘only,* is arbitrary. “We are not to press this 
language too far. Taken literally, it would ap¬ 
pear as if Paul denied a general providence in 
contradiction to what our Lord says. All ho 
intends here is to obtain from the particular 
Mosaic statute a more general ethical principle, 
applicable to the relations existing between 
man and man; and in doing this he does not 
separate between the interpretation and the 
application.” Neander. And so Meyer snys: 

“ This class of creatures were not the object of 
the Divine solicitude in this statute; that which 
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expresses care for oxen was said not for their 
sakes, but on our account.” [“Every duty of 
humanity has for its ultimate ground, not the 
mere welfare of the animal concerned, but its 
welfare in that system of which man it the heady 
and therefore marit welfare. The good done to 
man’s immortal spirit by acts of humanity and 
justice, infinitely outweighs the mere physical 
comfort of a brute which perishes.” Alfobd]. 
—Presupposing an assent to the second question, 
he proceeds to argue in its favor by explaining 
the Btatute in its higher sense.— For on our 
account was.it written. — [The y&pyfory gives 
the reason for the assertion implied in the pre¬ 
vious question].— that, — hri, is neither to be 
rendered ‘because’ [as, Alford, Hodge, Stanley], 
since what follows cannot possibly be construed 
as a possible reason; neither is it intended to 
introduce a supposed quotation [as Riickert, 
who finds here the language of the Apocrypha]; 
but it is merely explicative, as pointing to tne 
practical result.— he that plougheth should 
plough in hope, and he that threshes, in 
the hope of partaking. —[See Critical notes]. 
The designations ‘plougher’ and * sower,’ are 
not to be taken literally, as denoting either the 
oxen themselves, or the persons who engage in 
husbandry, since we are now in the higher range 
of thought; but they are to be interpreted spi¬ 
ritually, as exhibiting typically the labors of 
Christian teachers in accordance with the lan¬ 
guage of the statute and under the forms of 
agriculture. The emphasis here lies on the 
words “in hope,” [which accordingly in the Gr. 
come first]. The obligation to plough rests on 
hope, viz.y the hope of epjoying the products of 
the field (comp. 2 Tim. ii. 6). And so in the 
matter of threshing. [The language here is 
elliptical]. As in the first clause we must sup¬ 
ply to the word “hope” what is mentioned in 
the second, viz.y “of partaking;” so in the se¬ 
cond we must supply the verb ‘to thresh,* or 
‘ should thresh,* as suggested by the first. 
From ignoring this, persons have been betrayed 
into attempts at alteration, as is shown in the 
various readings in different MSS. (comp. Osian- 
der). The meaning is: ‘that the teacher is 
bound to his office in hope of enjoying its com¬ 
pensations* (Meyer); or, to express it more ge¬ 
nerally: the obligation to laborious efforts in 
our calling as laborers in the field of God (iii. 
9), rests upon the hope, etc. —In ver. 11 he ap¬ 
plies what has been said to the particular rela¬ 
tion which he and his fellow-laborers sustained 
to the Corinthian Church in respect of their 
rights.— If wo sowed unto you spiritual 
things, is it a great thing if we shall reap 
your carnal things ?—A like antithesis occurs 
in Rom. xv. 27. There is no reason for including 
Barnabas under the strongly prominent i}peic f we, 
since nothing is known of his labors in Corinth. 
We may say with Meyer, “that Paul, though 
speaking categorically, means in fact himself 
alone. The corresponding collocation in $pelc vfjuv 
— rjfjLelg vpav—we to you — we yourty is emphatic. 
But the justification of his claim appears all the 
stronger, from the fact that the recompense to 
which the laborers are entitled, involves some¬ 
thing far inferior to the blessings they have con¬ 
ferred. “Spiritual things” are the blessings 


which proceed from the Holy Spirit, the doctrines 
of revelation through which the germs of a 
Divine life are implanted in the heart which un¬ 
fold themselves in knowledge, faith, love and 
hope; “carnal things’* are such as belong to 
the lower natural life. In the figures of * sow¬ 
ing’ and * reaping,* it is implied that the obtain¬ 
ing of the lower good is a natural sequence upon 
the bestowment of the higher, even as the harvest 
follows upon seed-time. The question: “is it a 
great thing ?” points, however, to the dispropor¬ 
tion which exists between the one and the other, 
q. d.y ‘It is a very small thing.’—The subj. 
{tiepUrofiev) after ely occurs commonly both in the 
more ancient Greek (Homer and the lyric poets), 
and in the later impure style. According to 
Osiander, it denotes something midway between 
definiteness and indefiniteness; a definite asser¬ 
tion of the right, with an indefinitenefis in regard 
to its application. 

Having thus established his claim to recom¬ 
pense on the ground of having imparted to them 
an incomparably higher good, he proceeds to set 
forth his case in still stronger light by compar¬ 
ing himself in this respect with other teachers 
who, with far less cause, still used their right to 
support— If others. —The allusion here is not 
to false teachers precisely, (as in 2 Cor. xi. 12- 
20), since he is treating of a veritable right; but 
only to those whose title to their help stood far 
below his (paXXov). — be partakers of this 
power over you.— (rij s vpCiv i^ovoia f)— 
*T pov is the objective genitive as in Matt. x. 1; 
Jno. xvii. 2, power of you, for power over you, 
viz: in reference to the reaping of carnal things, 
ver. 11.— are not we rather. —The ellipsis is 
easily filled up from the preceding clause.—After 
this strong assertion and maintenance of his right, 
he states what his course had actually been, and 
the reason of his conduct.— nevertheless we 
did not use this power, —[not because he 
dared not, as some might suppose, and thus in¬ 
fer a consciousness on his part of lacking apos¬ 
tolical authority].— but we bear all things. 
—IriyeiVy as also in xiii. 7, and 1 These, iii. 1, 
lit. to covery to protect , so that nothing shall pene¬ 
trate, [used of vessels containing and Mding 
without breaking], hence, to hold ©jf, to hold outy 
to forbear , to endure in silence. (Pattow II. 2. «. 
p. 1526,)— in order that we may not pre* 
sent any hinderanoe,— iyicon^Vy a cutting into 
the pathy hence, impedimenty hinderance. This 
would arise from charges of covetousness and 
self-seeking in the work of the ministry, which hit 
independence of them would obviate.— to the 
Gospel of Christ, —[a prominent statement of 
that whose claim overrides every other, and in 
behalf of which it is fitting that one should do, 
and endure all things].—After this preliminary 
statement of how he had renounced his own 
rights, he adds yet another proof of his title, 
taken from the analogy presented by the Jewish 
priesthood. Observe, not heathen priests, for 
there would be no fitness in appealing to the 
usages of those in support of his position, since 
they were not divinely instituted. And to the 
usages of the Levitical priesthood he refers, as 
to a matter already familiar to his readers.—Do 
ye not know, that those performing the 
things of the temple.—'0 vra lepa kpyal- 
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6fievoi, so the priests are first designated.— 
This may imply the eare and ministration of 
offerings, as Up6v often occurs in this sense 
among classio writers; or the performance of 
temple serrioes in general. The latter is to be 
preferred, because the second designation points 
definitely to the duties at the altar.— live of 
the temple, — io&iovenv, lit. eat, i. e., obtain 
support from the temple, from the tithes, first- 
fruits, shew-bread, and other gifts brought hither 
[“Comp, the speech of the Zealots in Jos. B. J. 
V. xiii. 6, del rob? vuy arparevoulvov^ k rov 
wob Tpifea&ai^** Stanley].— those waiting at 
the altar. — rrape&pevetv comp. vii. 86. The re¬ 
ference of the first of these designations in this 
reree to the Levites and the second to the priests, 
is untenable. Both relate to the latter alone, 
and these otav are analogous in their office to 
the Christian teachers.— share with the altar. 
lyfifiepi^ovrat indicates that they received a por¬ 
tion of the sacrifices, and so partook with the 
altar of what was offered.— even ao, —points to 
▼er. 13. (Pareus on the contrary : “ In consis¬ 
tency with all that has hitherto been said”).— the 
Lord —L <?., Christ, whose language in Matth. x. 
10; and Luke x. 7 the Apostle has in mind. 
44 Here we meet with a citation from the sayings 
of our Lord, which affords fresh proof that Paul 
must have already had a collection of our Lord’s 
discourses.” Neandrr. — also, — koI , in addition 
to the precepts of the old covenant to which this 


of oar Lord’s corresponds. Were 6 Kbpiog=6 
it would have read: teal roif— *arayyiXovoii> 
6 Kvptoc Sdra^e Meyer).— commanded those 
preaching the Gospel.— [ 4 ‘ It was a com¬ 
mand to ministers themselves not to seek their 
support from secular occupations, but,—to live 
of the Gospel, —as the priests lived of the tem¬ 
ple. This law of Christ is obligatory on minis¬ 
ters and people; on the latter to give, and on the 
former to seek a support from the church, and 
not for worldly avocations. There are circum¬ 
stances, as the case of Paul shows, under which 
this command ceased to be binding upon preach¬ 
ers. These are exceptions, to be justified, each 
on its own merits ; the rule, as a rule, remains 
in force.”— Hodge. To defraud ministers of 
their due is to rob God . — Wordsworth].— 
in. t. e., the Gospel should be to them the means 
of support:—[“ Observe, that here the Apostle 
is establishing an analogy between the rights of 
the sacrificing priests of the law, and of the preach¬ 
ers of the Gospel. Had those preachers been like¬ 
wise themselves sacrificing priests , is it possible that 
all allusion to them in such a character should 
have been here omitted ? But as all sueh allu¬ 
sion is here omitted, we may fhirly infer 
that no such character of the Christian min¬ 
ister was then known. As Bengel remarks on 
ver. 18;—“If the mass were a sacrifice Paul 
would certainly have shaped to it the conclusion 
in the following verse.”— Alford.]. 


2. Testimony to his own self-denial in relation to his rights and powers. 

Vers. 16-28. 


15 But I have [om. have] used 1 none of these things: neither have I written these 
things, that it should be so done unto me: for it were better for me to die, than that 

16 any man should make my [eause for] glorying void.* For though I preacb the gos¬ 
pel, I have nothing to glory of: for necessity is laid upon me; yea, [for 8 ] woe is unto 

17 me, if I preach not the gospel ! 4 For if I do this thing willingly, [of my own accord] 
I have a reward; but if against my will, [obligatorily] a dispensation [stewardship] 

18 of the Gospel is committed unto me. What is my 6 reward then f Verify that, when 
I preach the gospel, I may make the gospel of Christ 8 without charge, that I abuse not 

19 [use not to the full] my power in the Gospel. For though I be free from all men , yet 

20 have I made myself servant unto all, that I might gain the more. And unto the JewB 
I became as a Jew, that I might gain the Jews; to them that are under the law, as 
under the law, [ins. although I myself am not under the law] T that I might gain them 

21 that are under the law; To them that are without law, as without law, (being not 
without law to God, 8 hut under the law to Christ 8 ), that I might gain 8 them that are 

22 without law. To the weak became I as [om. as 8 ] weak, that I might gain the weak: 

23 I am made all things 18 to all men, that I might by all means save some. And this 
[all things 11 ] I do for the gospel’s sake, that I might be partaker thereof with you. 


1 Ter. 15.—Ow itdxp. ovim [&>nnd In A. B. G. D. 1 F. God. Sin.] It better sustained than oM«kI xcp. and the Rec. ovferf 


f Ver. 16._Tlsehendorf reade: ivtnt mmaovi ; the Sk.mmtd feebly supported. Others simply tw The 

otfffaal h undoubtedly oviot wrwrfu of which tic kd*«wu and the Rec. text are emendations. [Kling understanding an 
spssiopeMs after renders the passage thus: “It Is better for me to die than—my glorying no man shall make void 
la •* Rxegetic&l and Critical,” also Meyer, [also 8tanley s note]. 
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* Ter. 16.— Tap is far better tupported than the Si of the Roc. [which AUbrd calls “ a clomej alteration,” not seeing 
that yap explains Avay <nj. The yis found in A. B. 0. D. F. Cod. Sin.l. 

* Ver. ltf.— Bvayy«Ai'<r*»fiai is more credited than fapxu (Rec.), or sojuu (Lachmann). [It is found in A. B. 0. D. F.j. 

* Ver. 18.—Mov; Rec., Lachmann, [Stanley] tolerably well authorised, but by some put after strrir. 

9 Ver. 18.—The addition, rov xpurrov, found in the Rec., is opposed by the best authorities, [being omitted by A. B. 0 
D . 1 Cod. 8 in M and by all good editionsJ. 

f Ver. 20.—The clause pdf mv avrbs vrb rtfpov, omitted in the Rec. [probably by orersight of the copyist is to be so- 
oepted according to the most decisive authorities [A. B. 0. D. V. Cod. Sin.]. 

t Ver. 21.—The Rec. has 0 cm , \purry nptfrm. Instead of which 0«ov, X 0 «wrov (genitives of dependence) and 
are better authorised. In «e«p0ifon* we have a conformity with ver. 20. 

* Ver. 22.—The Rec. has mt according to many, but not preponderating authorities. It was introduced in 

conformity with the preceding ones. 

w> Ver. 22.—The Rec has ra before srfvro, contrary to all the best authorities. 

« Ver. 23.—The roOro of the Rec. is very feebly Supported. Meyer calls it: M a more accnrately defining gloss.” [A. 
B. G. D. F. God. Sin. all read wdrra}. 


BXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Vbr 8. 15-18. After again reminding his read¬ 
ers that he had not made use of his rights, so 
clearly established, he goes on to protest, in the 
most positive manner, against the suspicion that 
he deigned to avail himself of these arguments 
in the future. —Bat I used none of these 
things —t.«., not the proofs adduced (Chrys.), 
but (comp. ver. 12) the right itself in its several 
particulars (vv. 4-5). —And I wrote not these 
things in order that it might be so done, 
—«. e., as I have written, or “after the examples 
I have alleged,”— in me,— kviuot, as in Matth. 
xvii. 12, in mg case, and thiB he confirms with 
great emphasis.— for good were it for me, — 
k a X 6 v, suitable , reputable , honorable. — rather to 
die.-There is no need of interpreting i?rotfo- 
v elv to mean death by hunger [as Chrys., Estius, 
Billrl. In what follows, the text is much dis¬ 
puted. If, with Lachmann (who, instead of y, 
supposes vij, comp. xv. 81), and with Meyer, we 
read ovSelg nev6oei (according to B. D.* [Cod. 
8in.], then there is no need of punctuating, as 
Laohmann, pov ovdeig ; but it were better to as¬ 
sume, with Meyer (2d ed.), an aposiopesis,* so 
that after *i we are to supply something like 
Xpifidai ry k^ovoia rabry , or piotidv Tiapftdvetv 
(which it was incompatible with his feelings to 
express). Then upon this a new independent 
sentence would follow. The whole would then 
be rendered thus : Good were it for me ra¬ 
ther to die than (to use this my right, or to 
receive my reward); my cause for boasting 
no one shall make void— nabxvp^ mat¬ 
ter for glorying, not the act of glorying itself; 
and this, as appears from the context, was the 
preaching of the Gospel without compensation. 
“ Paul can here mean only a glorying in the pre¬ 
sence of men.” Burger. —From a failure to per¬ 
ceive the aposiopesis above asserted there have 
arisen various attempts at amending the text. 
Because ovdetg did not suit, rig has been adopted 
(by others rig), to which a Iva still appeared re¬ 
quisite, making it read: * than that any one, etc. 
and finally the fut. ind. has been changed into 
the aor. subj. This is the received text. In 
behalf of ovdeig we have the authority of [Cod. 
Sin. and] A., which read ovdeig pfj. But if the 
aposiopesis is not allowed, then we roust decide 
for reading of B. Iva rig kfv6osi : * than that any 
one shall make void/ Meyer, in Ed. 8. regards 
the aposiopesis too bold, and takes # as —or, on 
the other hand , in the sense of, otherwise , in the op - 

* [“ A figure of speech, in which the speaker breaks off 
suddenly, as if unwilling or unable to state what was in his 
mind 


posite case . He would then translate: < Better 
for me to die,* ».«.,* rather than suffer myself te 
be supported, I will prefer to die; or, on the 
other hand, if such a thing need not occur, my 
boasting none shall make void/ But this under¬ 
standing of the passage appears so forced, that 
we are still disposed to prefer the aposiopesis. 
[Alford adopts the reading iva rig xevuoeL, and 
translates: * than that any one should make 
void my (matter of) boasting/ Wordsworth the 
same, with the exception of Kev6oy for tcevooa. 
Stanley puts a colon after pov. and makes ovdeig 
kev&osl, a separate clause, rendering the whole 
thus: ‘It were better for me to die than my 
boasting: no one shall make it void/]. 

In ver. 16, ff. he assigns the reason for putting 
so great a stress on discharging his office gratu¬ 
itously.— For if I preach the Gospel there 
is for me no matter of boasting.— Kabxw a 
ver. 6, ( malerits gloriandi ). He means, the mere 
proclamation of the Gospel was not, in and of 
itself, anything in which he could boast, in con¬ 
trast with his opponents. His advantage lay in 
renouncing his right and preaching without re¬ 
compense. To interpret evay-ycZiSopat to 
mean: ‘if I take a reward for preaching/ is, at 
all events, contrary to the New Testament usage, 
and inconsistent with the use of the word in the 
context.—Why the mere fact of preaching was 
no ground of boasting he goes on to explain. It 
was a duty imposed on him, from which he could 
not escape.— For a necessity is laid upon 
me. —[It was a moral necessity, put upon him 
by the call and commission of Jesus, and by the 
immeasurable obligations he was under to His 
pardoning grace]; and how imperative this neces¬ 
sity was he shows by pointing to the effects which 
his refusal to submit to it would draw down 
upon him.— For woe is anto me if I should 
not preach the Gospel.— Ova/, properly an 
interj. is here to betaken substantially, andeor/s 
to be supplied. It refers to the Divine judgments 
which would fall on him if he ventured to diso¬ 
bey the heavenly call. Hence the fearful nature 
of the necessity, originating primarily in the 
Divine will, demanding a punctilious obedience, 
and also the impossibility of any boast in fulfil¬ 
ling it. In this “ necessity” Neander thinks he 
discovers something which distinguishes Paul 
from the other Apostles. The others had joined 
themselves to Christ of their own accord; while 
he bad been, as it were, constrained to enter the 
service. Accordingly, we discern in this word 
the sense which Paul had of the overwhelming 
urgency of his calling.—This last statement 
(and so also the preceding ones, whether the first 
or the second, but these not primarily) he illus- 
trates and confirms by a denial of the opposite 
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—For if I do this voluntarily, t. «., on my 
earn motion, of my own accord, without haying 
been obliged thereto—I have a reward, —i. e., 
from God,— bat if involuntarily [t. e. f obliga¬ 
torily, having been called to it by another, whom 
1 could not disobey],— with a stewardship 
have I been entrusted, —my position is that 
of a steward, who, when he has done all that he 
could, haa no more than discharged his obliga¬ 
tions, and so has no title to a reward, (comp. 
Luke xvii. 10). The first of the above cases, he 
means to say, does not suit his case [ 44 a hypo¬ 
thetical statement,” de Wette says]; since he 
vas constrained to preach by the obligations put 
on him by a higher will; hence he was in the 
condition of a steward, who was absolutely de¬ 
pendent on the will of his master, and who, while 
expecting no reward for the faithful discharge 
of duties, might yet look for punishment in case 
he failed. [Stewards, it must be remembered, 
were usually selected from among the slaves of 
the establishment, as was Eleazar by Abraham, 
ini Joseph by PotiphAr]. This interpretation 
of Meyer, and in part that of Osiander [adopted 
also by Hodge, Alford, de Wette] fully satisfies 
the words and the context.* To translate the 
words ifuav and &icov, willingly and unwillingly 
would hardly suit, if we are to understand 
the last clause as describing Paul’s case, since 
we can in no wise predicate reluctance or un¬ 
willingness of him in the discharge of his 
ministry.—But if we unite el de &ku>v oik. ireiri- 
orevfiai in one clause, rendering it: * but if I am 
unwillingly entrusted with the stewardship,’ 
then the word * stewardship’ loses its significance 
for the argument; and it would be the same if 
w* put: * I am entrusted with a stewardship,’ in 
a parenthesis ; and to supply the ellipsis of, “ if 
unwillingly” with the words, 44 I do this” is in any 
case simpler than to make an apodosis by the addi¬ 
tion of * I have no reward.’ But to take the words 
following as the apodosis would be inadmissible 
qa account of the olv, then. —The meaning would 
be entirely changed if overleaping the two 
clauses: 4 woe is me, etc .,’ and: 4 a necessity is 
laid upon me,’ we find here the confirmation or 
explanation of the beginning of ver. 16, so that 
the idea of gratuitousness (gratis) is involved in 
ixuv, and that of the opposite in &kuv, and in the 
phrase: 4 1 have a reward,’ we understand him 
to speak of his 4 matter of boasting.’ [Billroth, 
Bloomfield]. The kx&v would then indicate that 


• [Galvin Wordiworth, Stanley, however, adhere to the 
strict meaning of and «uc mv as given in the B V., vu; 

‘willingly’ and 4 unwillingly/ They apparently regard the 
fip, not as confirming what Immediately precede#, but as 
r warning the general argument. 4 For if T preach the Goe- 
Mi willitagiy,—which Indeed I do, notwithstanding the ob- 
Ugatioo impoeed upon me, aa my unremanerated labor 
and for the eake of showing which I renounced my 
dates,—I have a reward, i. a, from God, though not from 
ym; bat if I do it unwillingly, and simply because lam 
compelled to, why then I reduce myself to the condition of 
s domestic servant who merely acts as he is bidden/ This 
interpretation manes Paul intent ou showing that he had 
mate that which was a matter of bounden obligation his 
high privilege, and was fulfilling it in such a manner aa to 
hove praise from God. Hero was the reason why he would 
never seek support from the church. One advantage of this 
view is, that in making the first of the hypotheses state 
Baal’s case, we naturally connect the expectation of a re¬ 
ward here exprewad with tne inquiry which he goes on to 
answer, “ Wnat then is ny reward I” On it our author goes 
su to comment]. 


he was managing the thing as his own affair, and . 
was omitting nothing which would serve to fur¬ 
ther it, and produce results happy and honorable 
for himself, in which 4 he would have his re¬ 
ward ;’ but lucuv would mean that he was dis¬ 
charging his direct obligations, only so far as 
to escape the penalty of neglect, and so was act¬ 
ing as a steward, i. e., a slave charged with the 
domestic economy, so that all reward or boasting 
would be out of the question. But in such aa 
interpretation there would be 1, a foisting into 
the words eic&v and &kuv as well as into obcov. tt e- 
viarevfwu of something foreign to them; and 2, 
he would, in what follows, be designating that as 
his reward , which, a little before, appears to be 
the ground of his having a reward. 

After having substituted the term ‘ reward’ for 
that of 4 boasting,’ in ver. 17, he retains the ex¬ 
pression, and referring back to ver. 15 (rd /cav- 
xnyk yov* he asks— what then is my re¬ 
ward? —To take this question as implying a 
negative answer (Meyer) in immediate connec¬ 
tion with what precedes—as though the mean¬ 
ing were: 1 since I am a steward, not acting at 
my option, no reward can avail me, in order that 
(in accordance with the end appointed by God) 
I may preach unsupported’ ( which, as lying be¬ 
yond my obligation now really merits a reward) 
—ia, on the one hand, somewhat forced, and, on 
the other, leads to that which Dr. Baub ( Tub., 
Theol., Jahrb.) objects to Meyer’s interpretation, 
that it involves the germ of the doctrine of su¬ 
pererogation, in entire contradiction with haul’s 
whole mode of thought, since if Paul regarded 
the gratuitous proclamation of the Gospel as con¬ 
ducive to its success, he must have recognized 
such a course as obligatory upon him. As Bur¬ 
ger says : 44 not according to the rights belong¬ 
ing to him, but in accordance with his estimate 
of his own personal relation to his high office 
(xv. 8, 9; Eph. iii. 8; 1 Tim. i. 15, 16), did 
Paul consider himself hound to do what was not 
incumbent on the other apostles, and in order 
that he might demonstrate through his whole life 
the earnestness and depth of his gratitude for 
the salvation so undeservedly conferred on him, 
and the office entrusted to his charge.—[If, how¬ 
ever, we regard the first of the two previous clauses 
as expressing Paul’s case—that in declining sup¬ 
port he was showing how freely he accepted the 
obligation, he was thus rising above the condi¬ 
tion of a steward, who was merely discharging his 
[ office from necessity, and so was having some oc¬ 
casion for boasting—some reason to look for a 
reward, we must here regard Paul as proceeding 
to state what reward he was looking for]. The 
answer to this question [is variously found; it 
either] lies in the following words, beginning 
with Xva evayyeXtZdfievoc [and which may be ren¬ 
dered as in the E. V. ],— That when I preach 
I shall make the Gospel without charge. 
—This was to him remuneration enough, that 
the Gospel which he proclaimed should prove no 
burden to the Church, [that he could enjoy the 
satisfaction of offering salvation without money 
and without price to all whom he addressed^. 
The iva would then introduce the object had m 
view: 44 Wherein then does my reward consist ? 


• [But why not to what just preoedee: ‘ I have a reward ? 
This were the more natural]. 
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Why, in this, that I make, etc” Thus the origi¬ 
nal signification of Iva is preserved, fut. 

indie., which elsewhere accompanies Zva (yet 
oftener biruc) when some continuous act is spoken 
of. [Or we may, with Alford, consider these 
words as simply continuing the question and 
stating the circumstances in which he is looking 
for his reward.— What then is my reward, 
that I while preaching shall render the 
Gospel without charge? —“lva, like frruf in 
classical Greek, with a fut. indie, points to the 
actual realization of the purpose with more pre¬ 
cision than when followed by the subjunctive. 
The question in other words would be: “ What 
reward have I in prospect that induces me to preach 
gratuitously t” The answer to the question would 
in this case be found in the next verse.].— unto 
the end that, (elq t6 ).— This may denote 
either the design in view ( 4 in order that’), or 
the simple result (‘so that I shall not, etc .’).— 
Either would consist with the use of language.— 
I shall not use my power. — K araxpf/adai 
[not as in the E. V. abuse , for this would yield no 
fit sense here], but as in vii. 81, to use to the 
full. — in the Gospel,— t. «., in proclaiming the 
Gospel; [or, still better, 44 conferred upon me by 
preaching the Gospel.” —Stanley]. 

Vers. 19-23. For being free from all, I 
enslaved myself to all.—The “for” indi¬ 
cates a connection between this and the previous 
words: 44 that I may not use my power.” This 
connection may be understood, either as imply¬ 
ing only a remote relation between the expres¬ 
sions 44 power” and “free,” and introducing 
proof of that self-denial, which promptod him to 
renounce his right, as shown in other respects 
(so de Wette; in like manner, Osiandeb: 44 With 
an easy transition from the matter of his self- 
denial hitherto discussed, he passes rapidly on 
to show how he had exhibited the same in an¬ 
other and indeed the highest degree ”); or, in a 
stricter manner, as though by the expression 
“ my power,” he designated his Apostolic pre¬ 
rogative in general, and the 44 freedom” he here 
speaks of were included under it (ver. 4); (so 
Meyer). At all events the connection is moae- 
rated oy the thought that it was, with him, a 
fundamental principle, to make no use of his 
right,—only to give and not to take; and so also 
to devote himself to others instead of subjecting 
them to himself or making himself dependent on 
them, rather than make them dependent on him. 
[Stanley gives yet another view: “ In the first 
instance, the idea of enslavement to all is sug¬ 
gested by the servile labor he had undertaken, 
as distinct from the free independence which he 
might have enjoyed as an Apostle; but he ra¬ 
pidly passes from this to his accommodation to 
the various feelings of all his converts, in the 
hope that of this mass he might gain the greater 
part to the cause of Christ. For the same tran¬ 
sition from the idea of servile labor to that of 
serving generally, comp. Phil. ii. 7 (dobTumt.).” 
Alford here finds the answer to the question: 
What is my reward? “For (?. d., the reward 
must have been great and glorious in prospect) 
being free from,” etc.]. 

This principle of his he exhibits more fully in 
connection with the purpose he had in view, 
wherein at the same time his matter of boasting 


(Kabxvya) in this respect may be seen. First, 
he mentions in general, how, for the sake of a 
higher object, he surrendered his independence, 
since, though as Christ’s Apostle, he was depen¬ 
dent on no man, he had made himself dependent 
on all, had accommodated himself to their cus¬ 
toms and prejudices, and in the plenitude of his 
Apostolic power, had, for their sakes, descended 
to the low condition of a slave.— that I might 
gain, Ktpdijoo is explained by the concluding 
ouao) (ver. 221. It means a winning for Christ 
or for God’s kingdom by conversion (comp. 1 
Pet. iii. 1; Matth. xviii. 15). This was ever 
deemed by Paul a 4 reward,’ a 4 cause for boast¬ 
ing’ [1 These, ii. 19, 20], although the word in 
this context is not to be referred precisely to this 
thought. [Bengel, on the contrary, finely says: 
“KepS/jaw, I may gam , this word well suits with 
the consideration of a reward .” But Alfobd 
adds: 44 This is not enough; it is actually the 
answer to the question: 44 What is my reward ?” 
and it is for this reason that Iva — icepSr/au, is 
three times repeated ].— the greater number. — 
toi* irXeiovac, as in x. 6, the larger portion of this 
company (not: 4 the more’ [as in the E. V.]; 
nor: 4 as many as possible;' not yet, because of 
the rolrf, with Olsh.: 4 those ordained unto salva¬ 
tion by God'). [Alfobd says: “the largest 
number of any: that hereafter Paul’s converts 
might be found to be ol wheioveCt the more nu¬ 
merous.” This certainly accords with the am¬ 
bition of Paul}.—The following details point in 
part to diversities conditioned upon the ante- 
Christian position of the parties mentioned 
(Jews, Heathen, ver. 20 if.), and in part to 
weaknesses existing in the pale of the Church, 
that required consideration (ver. 22), wherein 
he more nearly approaches his main theme. 
But because the same purpose is expressed here 
also as in what precedes, this, too, must be re¬ 
ferred to the ante-Christian state, but not to the 
exclusion, however, of all allusion to that spoken 
of in the whole paragraph.—and I became to 
the Jews as a Jew, in order that I might 
gain Jews.— To interpret roZc ’I ovdaiotc 
to mean Jewish converts, and the subsequent 
designation: 4 those under the law,' of the 
stricter Pharisaic class among them, is inconsis¬ 
tent with the object in view, etz., that he might 
gain them, for such were already in a measure 
gained; and also with the contrast in ver. 21. 
[Examples of how he became a Jew may be 
found in Acts xvi. 8; xxi. 26].— to those 
under the law. —This is only another desig¬ 
nation for Jews, describing them according to 
their peculiar characteristic (Rom. vi. 14; GaL 
iii. 13; iv. 21); and it denotes neither Jews of 
the stricter Pharisaio class, nor proselytes of 
righteousness, nor Samaritans, nor Sadducees, 
who only held to the Pentateuch.— as under 
the law. —The word as denotes only a confor¬ 
mity in respect to customs, modes of life, and 
methods of instruction. That he preserved his 
independence in circumstances where Judaism 
was insisted upon as the condition of salvation, 
is evident from GaL ii. 8 fL Besides he asserts 
the maintenance of his own personal freedom 
from the law in the following participial clause 
not parenthetical [which does not appear in the 
Rec.].— not being myself under the law.— 
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fit) la> avrdf, etc. Here fd) denies the thing as a 
matter of consciousness, [it being the subjective 
negative]. That he hereby intended to repel 
a charge of capricious self-exemption from the 
law to which he was properly bound, is a doubt¬ 
ful assumption.— to those without law. —By 
these are not meant proselytes of the gate, as 
persons who were bound by the law only in 
part; nor yet such parties as would no more 
submit themselves to the law’s control; but 
heathen, properly speaking (comp. Bom. ii. 12- 
14), and so designated In contrast with the 
Jews, since they were not bound by the Mosaic 
law, and in which respect he conformed to them, 
—as without law, —in so far as he cast off 
Jewish ordinances in his intercourse with them 
(comp. Acts xi. 3, 7), and presented the truth to 
them, not in Jewish, but in Hellenic forms of in¬ 
struction (comp. Acts xvii. 28; [1 Cor. viii. 1-7; 
ix. 24-27]). [“The word by which he here de¬ 
scribes himself (dvopof) is the expression used to 
designate him in the forged Epistle of Peter to 
James (ch. ii.) in the Clementines; and seems, 
therefore, to have been a well-known term of 
reproach against him among the Judaisers.” 
Stanley] For the purpose [therefore] of 
guarding against all mis-application of the term, 
as well as under the impulses of pious feeling 
[being “ unwilling to appear, even for a moment, 
independent of God ”], he repels all thought of 
any heathenish lawlessness ( hvofda) being here 
intended, and asserts that, so far as this law had 
been revealed in its perfection through Christ, 
he both lived and moved in it.— being not 
without law to God, but under the law 
to Christ.—'E vvofio$ xptcrov, comp. 
v6fioc xpurrov. Gal. vi. 2; Jno. xiii. 84. —ihov and 
Xpurrott are genitives of relation and dependence 
(“Without legal dependence on God, legally de¬ 
pendent on Christ.” Meyer). To be “under 
law to Christ,” is different from being “ under 
the law,” inasmuch as the consciousness of ob¬ 
ligation in one who has become justified in Christ 
in order to walk worthy of Christ, and to imitate 
Him in doing the will of God is different from 
servitude to the law as the means of justification 
before God (comp. Bom. x. 6; GaL iii. 10 ff.). 
[Here again the subjective nature of the asser¬ 
tion as indicated by pfi, instead of owe, must be 
noted. “ Being conscious of not being,—remem¬ 
bering well in the midst of my lawlessness’ 
(avo/iia) that I was not.” Alford. u Paulus 
non fuit anomus , nedum antinomus .” Benoel].— 
to the weak. —Under this term he includes 
those previously mentioned (w. 20, 21), persons 
who, lacking the higher power of Christ’s spirit, 
require considerate treatment—when Jews, a 
mode of intercourse suiting with their law; 
when heathen, a freedom from the law. [So 
Stanley. But Alford, on the contrary: “The 
aodevtif here can hardly be the weak Christians 
of ch. viii. and Bom. xiv., who were already won, 
but those who had not strength to believe and receive 
the Gospel ” (Bom. v. 6). To this Hodge well 
replies; “ The word tapdfou means merely, to win 
over, to bring to proper views, and therefore may 
be used in reference to weak and superstitious 
believers as well as of unconverted Jews and 
Gentiles.”] —I became weak,— i *., I entered 
into their condition in one way and another. 


This condescension to their peculiarities was, in 
appearance, a weakness; but, in truth, it was 
indicative of the highest moral power. If, with 
de Wette, we understand by the term “ weak,” a 
lack of ability to apprehend the higher moral 
truths, then the expression, “I became weak,” 
would denote an accommodation on Paul's part 
in the methods of his instruction of them; but 
this has little in its favor.—Summing up all he 
concludes—To all —(t. “to those just men¬ 
tioned.” Osiandsr; “to the generality of men 
with whom I had to do.” Meyer).— I became 
all things.—“ Omnibus omnia jactus est compas¬ 
sions misericordim, non simulations fallacies, non 
mentientis astu, sed compatientis affectu' y Augus¬ 
tine. It was an all-sided adaptation of himself 
to others,—within the limits of truth, of course, 
and in those things which were morally indiffe¬ 
rent, according to the rule and direction of a 
love that was intent upon the salvation of souls. 
[“There are two things to be carefully observed 
in all oases of concession to the opinions and 
practices of others: first, that the point con¬ 
ceded be a matter of indifference; for Paul never 
yielded in the smallest measure to any thing that 
was in itself wrong. In this his conduct was 
directly the opposite to that of those who accom¬ 
modate themselves to the sins of men, or to the 
superstitious observances of false religions. And 
secondly, that the concession does not involve 
any admission that what is in fact indifferent, is 
a matter of moral obligation. Paul's conduct in 
relation to Timothy and Titus shows the princi¬ 
ple on which he acted. The former he circum¬ 
cised because it was regarded as a concession. 
The latter he refused to circumcise, because it was 
demanded as a matter of necessity.” Hodqe].— 
in order that by all means I might save 
some.—[ffivrwf, omnino, or as Moyer, in all 
ways. Stanley says: “6y all means, with the 
double meaning as in English”].—and all 
things I do .—irbvra 61 irot&, [see Critical 
notes j. The “all things” do not refer exclu¬ 
sively to what have just been spoken of,—as 
would be the case with the feebly supported 
reading rovro, this —although these are not to be 
excluded. The meaning is: 4 all things which I 
do, I do,’ etc. [“St. Paul did not become totally 
and at ones, but severally and singly , not abso¬ 
lutely, but respectively , all things to all men.” 
Wordsworth]. —The object of this—on ao- 
oonnt of tne Gospel. — (6id rd evayyt- 
Xiov ). It is a question whether we have here 
an independent thought, or whether it is only a 
more general expression for that which is stated 
more fully in the following objective clause,— 
that I may be a fellow partaker of it 
(with yon). —In the latter case, ovyKoivuv6$ is 
either takenxsfo further , t. e. t an active partici¬ 
pation in the work cf spreading the Gospel (which, 
however, does not accord with usage, and would 
only be a repetition of what has just been said, 
while by the connective 6k a progress of thought 
is indicated); or as denoting a participation in 
the salvation offered by the Gospel—a thought 
hinted at in the previous clause. In the former 
case 6id t 6 evayy ., must be oonstrued as express¬ 
ing the object aimed at in spreading the Gospel: 
“ in behalf of the Gospel, for its honor and 
glory;” but interpreted as expressing the further 
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aim of ‘ his doing all things on account of the 
Gospel,’ the clause Iva — yewyat, must be taken in 
the Bense of becoming a fellow-participant in the 
salvation of the Gospel. But here again we have 
the exceptionable repetition (in dta rb evayy.); 
hence the assumption of an epexegesis, with the 
above correct rendering of ovytcotv ., deserves 
the preference. The meaning then is, that all 
he did aim at was to become a partaker with 
them in the salvation of the Gospel. At the same 
time, the objective end of that concerning which 
he’had just spoken, is not excluded; but he only 
brings out now the other side, in order to let 
them see in his own example how his solicitude 
for his own salvation in fellowship with others, 
is something which must lie very near the heart 
of the Christian in all he does; and that this, in 
all his varied activity, is not a matter to be pre¬ 
sumed upon, but must be striven for with the 
utmost earnestness.—In this thought we find the 
point of transition to the subsequent exposition, 
in which by pointing to his own example he 
presses on the Corinthians the importance of 
greater solicitude for their own salvation, and of 
sparing no pains or sacrifices in the attainment 
of this end (ver. 21 ff.). [“ Here a new thought 

is introduced. Up to this point he has been 
speaking of his self-denial for the sake of others; 
here he begins to speak of it as for his own sake. 
It is no longer * that I may save some,’ but * that I 
may be partaker of the Gospel with you.' 4 Do 
not think that I do not require this for myself. 
In order to do good wo must be good. To extend 
our Christian liberty to the utmost verge, is dan¬ 
gerous not only for others, but for ourselves 
also.* This argument he proceeds to support 
first from his own example and secondly by the 
warning of Israelitish history.” Stanley]. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The Ministry—its claims and its obligations. 
The regular and professional ministration of 
God’s Word, requiring the expenditure of time 
and strength, in providing stated spiritual nu¬ 
triment for a congregation and in the cure of 
souls; and in qualifying himself for which a per¬ 
son has spent his property either entirely or in 
part, founds a claim to the support both of him¬ 
self and his family, in a manner suited to the 
position he occupies. This is an ordinance of 
the Lord himself, who has said : “ The laborer 
is worthy of his hire.” It is a rule, moreover, 
which reaches down to the lowest grades of ani¬ 
mal labor performed for man, and runs through 
all departments of human society, and must be 
binding in proportion as the work done is ex¬ 
cellent. It muBt, therefore, be most of all in 
force in that sphere where the relation of that 
which is given to that which is received is that 
of the 44 spiritual” to the 44 carnal.” 

On the other hand, it becomes a workman on 
this holy soil to show himself, in accordance with 
our Lord’s example, to be one to whom 44 it is 
more blessed to give than to receive;” so that 
he shall not only discharge his more general ob¬ 
ligations, the neglect of which would subject 
him to rebuke—not only perform what he is paid 
for, but shall also be ready to offer all manner 
of aid at the cost of time and strength, even 


in oases where no legal obligation binds him so 
as in this respect to fulfil the Scripture: 44 Freely 
ye have received, freely give.” He must appear, 
not as one dealing in temporal affairs, looking 
ever for his equivalents, but as one carrying in 
himself a large liberal spirit, free from ambition 
and avarice, and all forms of selfishness. By 
his whole attitude and conduct, by word and 
deed, he must let it be seen what a joy it is to 
take that which has freely flowed in upon him, 
especially that which a partial love has con¬ 
ferred, and let it flow out again in all manner of 
gracious bestowments, relieving the afflicted, the 
sick and the needy, and helping on the work of 
the Gospel, both at home and abroad, promoting 
the enlightenment and the salvation of mankind 
at large, of every kind and degree, both within 
the limits of Christendom and in the regions 
beyond. 

2. Accommodation m the Ministry. Self-deny¬ 
ing love is exercised, not only in the renuncia¬ 
tion of one’s own rights to support, and in un- 
rewarded toils and sacrifices for others’ welfare, 
but also in condescending from the heights of 
superior knowledge and liberty to enter into the 
narrownesses and weaknesses of others, to ac¬ 
commodate oneself to their spiritual defects and 
necessities, to freely conform to their ways so 
as to infhse in them confidence as towards one 
of their own kind, to speak with them in their 
own language—with children in a childlike man¬ 
ner, and with adults according to their several 
powers of apprehension, and so to become all 
things to all men. And this will be done so 
genially that those with whom we converse 
shall not feel it to be a condescension. On the 
contrary, our whole speech and deportment will 
seem natural, through the blending power of a 
sympathizing love. Thus will love fit itself to 
every variety of forms and customs and habits, 
and to all spheres of life, doing whatever may 
be requisite for kindly intercourse, and avoiding 
or removing whatever hinders it, and holding it¬ 
self ever ready to enter into all hearts, and win 
them towards the highest good.—And all this will 
be done for Christ’s sake, and in accordance with 
the example of Him who, out of His own Divine 
love, entered into human nature, stooping to its 
lowest bent of infirmities, in order to redeem 
sinners, and lift them up to a life in God. 

But as in Christ there is truth, and nothing 
but truth, so must this conformity be kept within 
the limits of truth. As in Him there was no 
self-seeking, no selfish fear of men, or vain de¬ 
sire to please men, so will it be with a proper 
accommodation. It will be unwarped by sneh 
faults. That were a false, immoral compliance, 
to adapt oneself to the ways of others, especially 
their religious rites and customs, either for the 
sake of avoiding persecutions, or of courting 
favor, or of gaining coveted emoluments and ap¬ 
plause, just as did the Jesuits in their mission¬ 
ary labors, as many Christians have done In 
their intercourse with the heathen, and as Evan¬ 
gelicals did towards the Romanists during the In¬ 
terim. It is also an exceptionable accommoda¬ 
tion when a preacher or teacher, for the sake of 
maintaining his position, or of obtaining one 
with a view to subsistence, comes down from the 
height of his lofty views and clear conceptions. 
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to profess his faith in, and inculcate opinions 
which are objectionable and degrading, because 
untrue and superstitious. Equally unworthy 
and immoral is it also to gesticulate or speak as 
a worshipper in presence of, or in company with 
others who believe in a personal Ood, who can 
be approached in prayer, although one is a 
stranger to that faith, and considers such prac¬ 
tices as follies, belonging to a lower grade of 
conceptions ; and the more reprehensible is such 
conduct in proportion as the motives which 
prompt to it are low and selfish, (comp. Heub¬ 
ner). 

[3. The doctrine of supererogation. The Ro¬ 
mish divines, as is well known, adduce the 16th 
verse in support of their doctrine, which teaches 
the special meritoriousness of works, which, 
under the promptings of love, exceed the scope 
of the command enjoined. The reward which 
Panl here looked for, according to the “ annota¬ 
tions in the Rhemish version,” was the “ reward 
of supererogation, which is given to them, that 
out of aboundant charitie do more in the ser* 
vioe of God than they be commanded, as St. 
Augustine expoundeth it.” The fallacy here 
consists in making specific precepts^ which are 
mainly relative and prudential, the absolute rule 
of duty. Determined by the highest and most 
universal law, every good that it is possible for 
man to do, is a matter of obligation. “ He that 
knoweth to do good, and doeth it not, to him it 
is sin.” “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart,” etc. If Paul therefore knew 
that by renouncing his right to support he would 
avoid the appearance of selfishness, remove a 
stumbling-block in the way of the Gospel, and 
strengthen his influence, he was bound to re¬ 
nounce his right; and in so doing he obtained 
only the reward which belongs to all works done 
in love—the reward of grace. His self-denial 
was a work of supererogation only in relation 
to man, but not in relation to God. See Calvin 
Inst. B. III. ch. 14, J 14 ff; B. IV. ch. 13, J 12 
ff.]. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

[In this chapter we have a self-drawn portrait 
of the great Apostle—a portrait which vividly 
represents to us the man, not only through the 
particular features described, but also in the 
free, courageous style in which the sketch is 
made. The object in thus bringing himself to 
view is to enforce the precepts contained in the 
previous chapter by his own example, and to 
prove his right to teach as he did, by his own 
practice. Accordingly we observe here: 1. 
Paul’s position a. as a man—“free,” bound by 
no legal obligations to any, and capable of taking 
care of himself; b. as an office-bearer—“an 
Apostle,” holding the very highest authority in 
the church, as proved by his having seen the 
Lord, and having had the seal of the Spirit put 
to his ministry (w. 1, 2) ; c. in his rights, first 
to domestic solaces (ver. 6), and secondly to 
maintenance, as proved, a. in accordance with 
the principle of compensation fbr work (ver. 7), 
0. by the law of Moses (vv. 8, 9), y. by the ana¬ 
logy of the Levitical priesthood (ver. 13), 6. by 
the eommand of Christ (ver. 14). 2. His con¬ 


duct, a. abnegation of legal claims to support 
(vv. 12, 14); 6. endurance of privations and toil 
(ver. 12); c. condescension even to the position 
of a servant (ver. 19) ; d. kind accommodation 
to the weaknesses ana prejudices of others. 3. 
His purpose. He designed to continue this 
course of self-denial at all cost, and rather die 
than abandon it (ver. 15). 4. His motive—the 

desire of the reward which belongs to the work¬ 
man who counts duty a privilege, and exceeds 
the limits of legal obligation in the excess of his 
love (ver. 18), and which comes from gaining 
the larger number of souls to Christ (ver. 19), 
and which is found in the more certain enjoy¬ 
ment of the Gospel, in fellowship with those for 
whom he labored (ver. 28). 

The traits which here shine conspicuous are : 
consciousness of perfect integrity; a sense of 
personal dignity as a man and an Apostle; frank¬ 
ness ; courage ; love in its highest forms of self- 
sacrifice, condescension and zeal; and wise pru¬ 
dence in the methods chosen for gaining the 
highest ends. 

In all this we have : 1. an instructive picture 
of a true minister of Jesus Christ; 2. an illus¬ 
tration of the power obtained for the enforce¬ 
ment of precept by appealing to one’s own ex¬ 
ample ; 8. an exhibition of the might and ma¬ 
jesty which resides in a self-denying spirit]. 

Starkb.—Ver. 1.—Faithful ministers find 
their best support in their calling and office, in 
their good conscience and Christian walk ; and 
their best apology in their deeds and not in their 
words.—Ver. 2: There are bad preachers who 
are praised, and good preachers who are blamed; 
look at the fruits: if these are good then the 
tree is good also.—Ver. 7 : Avarice and ingrati¬ 
tude are alike great sins,—the former in minis¬ 
ters, if they labor only as hirelings for a re¬ 
ward ; and the latter in the people if they let 
their ministers suffer.—A three-fold illustration 
of a right-minded minister (ver. 7): the first 
(that of a warrior) tells of valor and unshaken 
courage in overturning the kingdom of darkness 
by the right use of spiritual weapons (ver. 25 ; 2 
Cor. x. 4, 6); the second (that of a vintner) tells 
of unwearied labor ; the third, (that of a shep¬ 
herd) tells of constraining love and official fidel¬ 
ity (Ex. xxxiv.; Jno. x.).—Ver. 11The bless¬ 
ings conferred through the ministry are more 
precious than can be adequately requited by 
temporal good. Ye hearers, be rich in love; ye 
ministers, rich in contentment (1 Tim. vi. 18; 
Phil. iv. 11);—ver. 18 ff: A faithfiil worker is 
worthy of his reward; but lazy, reluctant, lux¬ 
urious ministers deserve not the good they en¬ 
joy.—ver. 16 : Preachers must preach ; and 
hearers hear. There is no escape from this. 
On these things hang life and death.—ver. 17 : 
It is the sure sign of a faithful minister that he 
discharges his office with such yearnings of affec¬ 
tion toward Christ and toward his hearers, as 
admit neither of indifference, nor idleness, nor re¬ 
luctance (1 Pet. v. 2; 1 Thess. ii. 8).—Fidelity 
in office is no special merit (Luke xvii. 10); yet 
a faithful servant may look for a reward of grace 
from Christ (Matth. xxv. 28).-—Not ministers 
only, but all Christians equally should endeavor 
to remove whatever obstructs the cause of Christ. 
—Ver. 19: The servants of Christ, while exer* 
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rising Christian lore and kindness, and gentle¬ 
ness towards all, must, at the same time, take 
eare to preserve a good conscience, and in no 
way prejudice their abiding in Christ.—Let 
those who rule consider themselves as the ser¬ 
vants of all (Mark x. 43); and so in matters in¬ 
different let them overlook, yield and suffer 
much, in order to win those under them, and 
promote their improvement. This is the method, 
of true love.—ver. 20 : A blessed sort of men-1 
pleasing, when it is without sin, unto edifica¬ 
tion! (Rom. xv. 2).—ver. 21: Those who asso¬ 
ciate with the godless for their good, must be 
careful to abide by the law of Christ; otherwise 
they will deteriorate rather than improve.—ver. 
23: A minister who does not labor himself to be¬ 
come a partaker of the Gospel will never pro¬ 
perly labor to make others partake of it. 

Bbblenburqeb Biblx.—V er. 10: We must not 
abide by the shell of Scripture; but break into 
the kernel. The shell reads “ oxen but the 
inner sense means tw, patient, laborious minis¬ 
ters, who plough the field of the church, labor 
in the fear of God, take firm steps in the Divine 
ways, and spare not but trample on the flesh, in 
order that the hidden kernel of the spirit may 
burst the hull, and move men to repentance and 
the mortification of their earthly affections. 
And such should be enabled to enjoy the fruits 
of their spiritual labor in the tokens of grati¬ 
tude.—Ver. 11: It is the part of a true minister 
to be unwearied in laying in the heart a good 
foundation, and planting good seeds therein for 
an after abundant harvest.—Ver. 12: To ab¬ 
stain from one's right is a proper offering.—Ver. 
18: Men eat at God’s table. He feeds His ser¬ 
vants when He gives them of that which belongs 
to Him.—Ver. 16: The mutt here is not a slav¬ 
ish, but an evangelical mutt: the love of Christ 
constrains.—Ver. 19. In Christianity freedom 
and service stand together. Where the former 
is not, there there is not in the heart such a wil¬ 
lingness to engage in service. This is true 
Christian magnanimity—to be free from all, and 
yet to devote one’s self to all. He who has not the 
love so to devot e himself is certainly not free, but 
acts under constraint.—Ver. 20 ff: Genuine con¬ 
descension goes counter to flesh and blood ; since 
it is only through a Divine love that a person 
can be induced to endure, to wrestle, to fight, 
to turn and twist like a worm in order to accom¬ 
modate himself to the circumstances and whims 
of poor ignorant sonls, and to surrender, wil- 
lingly yield, or share in any thing innooent, for 
the sake of winning them to Christ the better. 
A minister must bring with him into his office a 
large pity, since he will be obliged to see much 
want, and not be able to shape everything on 
one last. It costs something to associate with 
the weak and distressed, and the like, whose so¬ 
ciety men are apt to shun. The mind and ex¬ 
ample of Christ are to us sufficient law ; by these 
our minds are taken captive and sufficiently as¬ 
sured.—Ver. 23 : He who labors much to impart 
the Gospel obtains in return a proportionate 
share of its blessings. The peace of God which 
he dispenses will return upon him. 


Riegeb [is omitted, being substantially a re¬ 
petition of the above]. 

Hbubnbb.—V er. 1: The work which alone 
endures is that which is performed on the hu¬ 
man heart, and a faithful minister has the best 
opportunity for erecting a monument which 
shall outlast human records.—Ver. 8: Every 
person is bound to vindicate his conduct to his 
friends.—Ver. 7 : There may be claims to a re¬ 
ward without the undue coveting of a reward.— 
Unthankfulness towards ministers merits earnest 
rebuke.—Ver. 8ff: A man should wait for his 
reward in hope, not demand it before his work 
is done.—Ver. 11: Manual labor, and the ex¬ 
penditure of time, may be appraised, but not the 
nobler toil, the superabundant blessing, and 
faithful heart of a true minister. These God 
alone can reward with His love.—Ver. 12: It is 
precisely the most faithful minister that has to 
enoounter human wickedness in its most out¬ 
rageous forms. The most meritorious are often 
the most poorly paid. In many spiritual occu¬ 
pations one does the work and another gets the 
pay. Like the Apostle, we should be ready in 
needful cases to work without reward, and find 
our recompense in our good works and in the 
approval of God. The more a minister lives 
under the pressure of hardship, the brighter will 
the light of his religion shine. [But this fact 
will not justify the people in putting the pres¬ 
sure on].—In all doubtful cases the conscien¬ 
tious minister will inquire by what course the 
Gospel will most be benefited, and act accord¬ 
ingly.—Ver. 14: A minister should desire only 
what is necessary for his support, no more. The 
church should not give him luxuries.—Ver. 16: 
The disinterested minister may, for the sake of 
vindicating himself, remind his people of his 
magnanimous conduct.—A minister must have a 
reputation for disinterestedness. If there is a 
chance for making large gains, and at the ex¬ 
pense of a good name, let him surrender the 
chance.—Ver. 16. How foolish it is to boast of 
having done our duty! The higher the offioe is, 
the more disgraceful to our trust. The con¬ 
straints of duty, to which a pious man freely 
yields, are irresistible. ‘God has put me here’ 
—this thought should accompany the minister 
to his latest breath. To retire from work, when 
not compelled by age or other circumstances, is 
a very questionable procedure.—Ver. 18. Joy 
in serving God, and being assured of his love, is 
the most strengthening reward. A sense of this 
makes free and happy ministers.—Ver. 19: A 
faithful laborer assumes many burdens not 
legally imposed. But when can he ever do more 
than his duty (Luke xvii. 10) ? We cannot fully 
perform even what we ought.—Our labor is si 
best piece-work. In saving souls nothing is too 
burdensome, nothing too lowly.—Ver. 20 ff: A 
pious man may be many sided; for nothing is 
more manifold than the ways and means of Di¬ 
vine wisdom in the execution of its designs. 
But there is a great difference between the no¬ 
ble legitimate accommodation of the Christian 
and the slippery by-ways of worldly cunning. 
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C. Exhortation to earnest self-denial as the condition of obtaining an incorruptible crown ; and a warning 

against carnal security . 

% Chapter IX. 24.—X. 18. 

24 Know je not that they which run in a race [race course, araditp] run all, but one 
receiyeth the prize? So run, that ye may obtain [really lay hold of it, xaraXa^Te]. 

25 And every man that striveth for the mastery [contends for a prize, dyufvc^dpevos] is 
temperate in all things. Now they do it to obtain a corruptible crown [chaplet, 

26 <ni<pavov]) but we an incorruptible. I therefore so run, not as uncertainly; so fight 

27 [box, tcuxtcuw] I, not as one that beateth the air; But I keep under [beat black and 
blue, fawmdZw] 1 my body, and bring it into subjection [enslave it, dookayaty a»]: lest 
that by any means, when I have preached [been a herald, xypu~as] to others, I myself 
should be a castaway [a rejected one, dSoxcpos]. 

Moreover [For, ydp]* brethren, I would not that ye should be ignorant, how that 

2 all our fathers were under the cloud, and all passed through the sea ; And were 
all baptized [had themselves baptized, ipairriaavrolf unto Moses in the cloud and 

3,4 in the sea; And did all eat the same spiritual meat; And did all drink the same 
spiritual drink; for they drank of that spiritual Rock that followed them [out of a 
spiritual, following Rock, lx nveufiarcxT^ axoXouOobmjs n It pas] : and that Rock was 

5 Christ. 4 But with many [most, rols nXttoatv] of them God was not well pleased: 

6 for they were overthrown [strewed about, xartoTpcothjaav] in the wilderness. Now 

these things were our examples [became types for us, runot ijptbv ^£v^^#rav] > to 

7 the Intent we should not lust after evil things, as they also lusted; Neither be 
[become, yiIvtads] ye idolaters, as were some of them; as it is written, 6 The people 

8 sat down to eat and drink, and rose up to play. Neither let us commit fornication, 
as some of them committed, and fell in 6 one day three and twenty thousand. 

9 Neither let us tempt [put to the lull test, try fully, IxTcsipd^topev] Christ,’ as 8 some 

10 of them also tempted, and were destroyed of serpents. Neither murmur ye, as 

11 some of them also murmured, and were destroyed of the destroyer. Now 

all [out. all] 9 these things happened unto them for ensamples [typically, 
Tu*tx<bs] w : and they are written for our admonition, upon whom the ends of the 
world are oome [last of the ages have come, rd rtXy r. altbvwv xanj\rrrjxsv] u . 

12,13 Wherefore let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall. There hath 
no temptation taken [trial seized upon, netpaapbs ItXypw] you but such as is com¬ 
mon to man [human, ardpwttvos ]: but God is faithful, who will not suffer you to 
be tempted above that ye are able; but will with [in the midst of (Tyndale), <tuy 
tw 7T.] the temptation also make a way to escape, that ye 19 may be able to bear it. 


1 Ter. 27 .—Ttschendorf has inrowUfa but the Roc. and Lachmann, In accordance with the moot reliable MSS., hare 
[A. B. C.D. Qst and 4th hand). Slnalt many cursivet,Orlg., Bphr, (one MS.) Chrye., Theodt, Theophyl., CBoom., 
bare vsww«a£h>. F. G. K L., with more than 80 cursives, Eoaeb.. Scrap., and a number of copies of the Greek Fathers, have 
the Doric vrotrtd£». D. (3rd hand) X., and a number of cursive* and Greek Fathers, have tue Attic. v*ovi4£w. The Latin 
writers and version# do not clearly indicate what reading they followed; they have castigo (vulg.) rubjicio, macero, ajjtigo, 
*®d t*mo. Reich* MaWui and Ttschendorf have defended vvowi&f*. Meyer thinks that this originated in the error of some 
■Mkftfal transcriber, to whom inrm with m was offensive. The werd v«r»ir. is found, however, in classic and Hellenistic 
Creek (Robinson's Lexicon), and occurs also in Luke xvilL 5. As an agonistic phrase, it seems to accord weU with a num¬ 
ber of expressions in this whole passage. The English critics have unanimously adopted it.—C. P. W.]. 

1 Chap. x. 1.—The Rec. has W instead of yap, but in opposition to decisive authorities. The change originated in a mis* 
feht with respect to the proper connection. 

• V®. Z—Lachmmm has i£<wrri<r#s<rar, on the authority of good but not decisive MSS.; and as the more difficult reading, 
<p**rLr*r to (of the Rec.) deserves the preference. [The passive form Is more usual among Christian writers, especially 
with reference to Inffcnt baptism, and Is given In A. C. D. E. T. G. 81nait. and 16 cursives; bat the middle form is Attested 
jV B. X. L., Orig M Chr/s., and others, and its reciprocal signification was demanded by the Apostle’s purpose, and need not 
hive given offence with regard to the subjects of apostolic baptism. Theophy 1. gives ipairn£ovTo, and thos confirms the 
conjecture that ifi ai rr t oi h ioar was a correction.—C. P. W.]. 

♦ Vers. 3, A—The different posttiens given to the words in v erse s 8 and 4 by differ e n t MSS. have no effect upon the 
♦vase of the whole passage (see Tleohendorf). rA.C, et aL omit avrb, and Slnalt omit t 6 avrb. B. 0. (2d hand) a d 
Kaalt. put rrev/iaru cor before /3pwjui, and A., with some cursives, put vWvp. tyayor. before /Spwpa. In like manner ic 
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v. 4, A., ft al., omit avrb. The Rec., with D. F. K. L., tt al .,place w6fia before wvtvp. trior, while A. B. C. Sinait, d a£,place 
it after those words. The Rec. also puts Si immediately bulore wirpa, w.th A. 0. D. (2d baud; K. 1*, and some patristic 
UsS., but with no cursives of much authority.—C. P. W.J. 

4 Ver. 7.—Instead of uttnrep, the Kec. has wv, but D is probably a correction to conform to the more usual word. 

[• Ver. 8.—B. 1). F. Siuait. omit ir before but A. C. D. (2d and 3d hand)£. K, L. insert it.—C. P. W.J. 

f Ver. 9.—Lachmann and Meyer liave tcvpior with B. C. [8iuait.J, et al. Moyer thinks that Xpurror and (A.) treat, 
tempts made to explain the true text. But even if XpiarSr had Jwn the true reading, it could easily have given offence 
to some, who did not see how Christ <conld be tempted before His incarnation, and so it might have occasioned the idser- 
tlon of Kvpiov. [The only authorities for Oeor are A., two cufsives, two MSS. of the Slav., and Beda. Xpurror is adopt. d l*y 
EUevir, (Rec.) Scholia, de Welle, Osiander , Tisch^ Bloomfield and Wordsworth, after D. K F. G. E. L., a number of cureme, 
the Ital., Vulg., Syr. and other versions, and TheodL, Marcion, OhrjR., {Benin., ThuophyU Iren., and several Latin Father*. 
Alford and Stanley jtnfer tcvpior, as more likely to be explained by the insertion of X purr or and Stor from the m^r^in. On 
tne other baud. Dr THodge thinks Xpioror the more difficult, and so the more probable reading, and that “ while the tempts* 
tion was strong to change xp. into k vp. no one would be disposed to put the former word for the latter." Much teal list 
been shown with respect to these various readings on acconnt of their supposed bearing upon the preexistence of Christ, 
and Bpiphanius does not hesitate to charge some with An intentional ffilaification of the texL—He says: o U Mmpum 
4kt i tow Kvpiov Xpioror evoirjoer. — C. P. W.J. 

* Ver. 9.—The Roc. after ko&s? has acu, but the authority for it is too feeble. [A. B. C. D. F Sinait. omit it. while oriy 
D. (3d hand) K. L., et oL, the Syr., Chrys. and Theodt. insert it. It was probably inserted as more usual before saAst, 
while the only reason for its omission would have bee • to conform to ver. 8.—0. P. W.J. 

• Ver. 11.—The Rec. has rarra atter ravra Si, but it is wanting in B. C n elaL , and has different positions In the seo* 
fence, thus giving reason to suspect that it must be an addition. [C. K. L., with eeveral versions and fathers, insert it, and 
I). F. Sinait.. aud some versions and fathers, read: irarra Si ravra. —C. P. W.J. 

10 Ver. 11.— Lachmann has rvruutf, and his reading is well sustained. It is possible that rvirot (Bee.) is an attempt to 
make the passage conform to ver. 6. [Lachmann's reading is supported by A. B. C. K. Sinait., aud some versions and fathers. 
—C. P. W.J. 

11 Ver. 11.—Rec. has Kar^vrrfatv, but Lachm. and Tisch. have xanjvnpctv. The latter is better, but both readings have 
good authorities. [B. D. E. F. G. Sinait., and some Greek Fathers, have the perfect, and Meyer and Alford think the other 
an instance of the alteration which copyists frequently made of the perfect iuto the norist form. The other word, howt-ver, 
may be au equally appropriate instance of the alteration which the Alexandrian critics frequently made of the aorist into 
the perfect—C. P. WJ. 

it Ver. 13.—'The Rec. inserts vita* after SvvaaBai, but it is feebly sustained, and it Is probably an addition naturally sug¬ 
gested by the context for the completion of the sense. [It is cancelled by Lachm n Titch., Alford, Stanley aud WortUw. alter 
A. B. G. D. E. F. G. L. Sinait., and most of the versions and Fathers.—C. P. W.J. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Vans. 24-27. [Having in the last verse (23) 
of the previous section mentioned, as the se¬ 
cond reason for the renunciation of his rights, 
his desire that he might thereby become partaker 
of the Gospel with those he labored for, he next 
proceeds] to bring home to the consciousness of 
his readers the extent of that self-denial and 
earnest endeavor which is requisite for the full 
attainment of the blessing in question. This he 
does by a reference to the Grecian games which 
were celebrated in their vicinity, viz., the Isth¬ 
mian games. [“ It must be remembered in read¬ 
ing the Apostles allusions, that from the national 
character and religion of the Greeks, these games 
derived an importance which raised them above 
the degrading associations of modern times. 
How intense an interest these contests still ex¬ 
cited may be seen from Suetonius’ graphic de¬ 
scription of the agony of Nero in his desire to 
succeed; an exaggerated instance, doubtless; 
but yet illustrative of the general feeling. The 
stadium, or race-oourse, of which he speaks, was 
not a mere resort for publio amusement, but an 
almost sacred edifice, under the tutelage of the 
patron deity of the Ionian tribes, and surrounded 
by the most solemn recollections of Greece, its 
white marble seats rising like the foundation of 
a temple in the grassy slope, where its outline 
may still be traced, under the shadow of the huge 
Corinthian citadel, which guards the entrance of 
the Peloponnesus. The race, in which all ran ; 
the pugilistic contests, in which they strove not 
44 to beat the air," were not merely exhibitions of 
bodily strength, but solemn trials of the excel¬ 
lence of the competitors in the * gymnastic art,’ 
which was to the Greeks one-half of human edu¬ 
cation. As the friends and relatives watched 
with breathless interest the issue of the contest, 
they knew that the victor would be handed down 
to posterity by having his name sung in those 
triumphal odes, of whioh Pindar’s are the extant 


model, and his likeness placed in the long line 
of statues which formed the approach to the adja¬ 
cent temple. The 4 prize ’ which he won from 
the appointed judges, who eat in state at the end 
of the course, was such as could awaken no mean 
or mercenary motives; its very simplicity attested 
its dignity ; it was a garland of the Grecian pine, 
which still, under its classical name, clothes with 
its light green foliage the plains of the Isthmus, 
and which was then consecrated to the sea-god, 
around whose temple its groves were gathered. 
(See Conybeare and Howson, 20).—The ap¬ 
plication of the metaphor of the race to the pro¬ 
gress of the Christian, here occurs for the first 
time. Afterwards, compare Phil. iii. 12, 14; 2 
Tim. iv. 7, 8; Heb. xii. 1. Stanley].— Know 
ye not. —[An abrupt and forcible appeal to a 
familiar fact, analogous to the case in hand, 
fraught with obvious lesson*]— that those 
who ran in the race-course. —Here is the 
first illustration—the race (dpd//(if).— rnn ail, 
bat one receiveth the prise? —The pa - 
j3elov is the prize (adAov) awarded by the arbi¬ 
ter (jipafid's), f 44 Lat., bravtum , Iren. IV. 7, 
whence the English, “bravo.” Wordsworth]. 
The point thus made is stated by Osiander in the 
practical remarks: 44 The danger of failing of 
the end of our faith thro’ a lack of persistent 
earnestness—the large number of the called, and 
the few that are chosen ; or, as mere running on 
the course does not ensure the prize, so simple 
companionship with those who are striving for 
salvation does not ensure its attainment.”—Hence 
he briefly and forcibly enjoins.— So ran that 
ye may obtain. —The simplest interpretation 
here would be to refer ovtu, so, to c va, that, in 
the sense of to <r r e, as: * so run as to obtain.’ 
But it certainly would be more in accordance 
with usage to make the reference to what pre¬ 
cedes : * as that one runs who obtains the prize, 
so run ye in order that ye may obtain.’ [Alford, 
on the contrary, makes the allusion more gen¬ 
eral : “ after this manner, viz., as they who run 
all, each endeavoring to be the one who shall receive 
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the prize; for the ethers strive as earnestly as 
he.—The ofiruf is presently particularized by 
one point of the athletes’ preparation being spe¬ 
cially alleged for their initiation *’]. After 
“obtain,” the word * prize* must be supplied as 
the object understood. The use of the xaraAa- 
fkiv suggests the personal effort shown in the 
matter, literally: 4 that ye may seize, or grasp, 
the prize;' as in 1 Tim. vi. 12, embafikodat, in dis¬ 
tinction from which the simple layjibvetv would 
denote the mere receiving, or accepting the thing 
presented. The recommendation accordingly is 
to a eourse of conduct corresponding to the laud¬ 
able race of him who wins the victor’s wreath, 
in order that they may obtain possession of sal¬ 
vation, [may ‘work it out*].—That for this an 
earnest self-denying course was requisite, he 
shows from the example of the combatants.— 
now every one. —[‘‘The 6 k, now , specifies, 
referring back to ovrug. And the emphasis is 
on rrag, every one , thus showing ovrug , so, to 
refer to the ir dvreg, all , who rpkx ov(Tlv i Tun.” 
Alford]. — that strives. —The general term, 
ayuirfottr&ai, includes indeed in itself the idea of 
running in the race; but here the primal refe¬ 
rence is to the preparatory training. [“The 
article (6 a yuvi {dyevog) brings out the man 
a* an enlisted and professed agonistes (or 
athlete), and regards him in that capacity. Had 
it been not 6k dyuvt$6yevog, the sense would have 
been, ‘now every one while contending ,* etc ., 
making the discipline to be merely accidental to 
his contending—which would not suit the ori¬ 
ginal antitype, where we are enlisted for life.” 
Alford]. — is temperate in all things. —To 
this there belongs self-control in every particu¬ 
lar: abstinere venere et vino , and especially a 
strict diet, to make one light, nimble and fit for 
the conflict. [“The discipline lasted for ten 
months preparatory to the contest, and was at 
this time so severe, as to be confined to the pro¬ 
fessional athletes. The diet is thus described 
by Epictetus: ‘Thou must be orderly, living on 
spare food; abstain from confections; make 
a point of exercising at the appointed time, in 
heat and in cold; nor drink cold water or wine 
at hazard;—in a word, give thyself up to thy 
training-master as to a physician, and then enter 
on the contest.** Stanley]. —But as the prize 
•et before the Christian agonistes is nobler than 
that which awaits the earthly athlete, so much the 
more ready must the former be to practice that 
•elf-denial which is the condition of success.— 
they indeed. —[^v ow, immo vero: *‘ovv con¬ 
nects it with the general train of thought, and 
gnr gives emphasis.** Jilt, f 780, 6.].—[The 
ellipsis here must be supplied from the previous 
elanse: ‘practice temperance’].— in order that 
they may receive a corruptible orown. — 
8och was the prize of the racer in the Isthmian 
ganes, a mere garland of pine leaves; [and 
elsewhere, of olive, parsley or bay leaves].— 
bat we — He here includes himself in their 
nnks as a fellow-contestant. The ellipsis must 
be again supplied as above—yet carrying the 
implication of a higher sort of temperance, even 
*aoral one, according to the nature of the con¬ 
ic* entered into.— an in corruptible. —i. e. % 
blessedness and glory eternal as the reward of 
grace (comp. 2 Tim. iv. 8; Jas. i. 12; 1 Pet. v. | 


4).—In ver. 26 f., he turns now to speak of him¬ 
self particularly, showing his own method of 
training and striving as an example.—I then — 

[’E yu is emphatic,—recalls attention from the 
incidental exhortation and reminiscence of the 
Christian state to the main subject, viz., his 
own abstinence from receiving support and its 
grounds.* Alford], rolvvv, serves to intro¬ 
duce particulars under a general proposition 
(Passow). So here where Paul comes to present 
himself as a specimen of the true athlete, who 
lias put himself through a thorough discipline.— 
so run as not uncertainly —sc., ‘running.* 
’Ad^Xwf, either, unobserved, unmarked, in con¬ 
trast with one who distinguishes himself and 
makes himself noted, or, which corresponds 
better with the parallel clause, uncertainly, (1 
Tim. vi. 17). viz., in reference to the goal, being 
certain of the issue. “ In direct course to the 
goal.’* Meyer. (There are various modifications 
of this interpretation in relation to the goal it¬ 
self, or to the reaching it, or to the way thereto, 
comp. Osiander),— so fight I.—He here passes 
over to another kind of contest, viz., boxing 
{ttvkt ti )«).— as not striking the air. — This 
refers to those random strokes which instead of 
hitting the antagonist, spend themselves in the 
air; and not to the sham fight which is prepara¬ 
tory to the real conflict. He is representing 
himself as engaged in actual fight, and not in the 
safe prelude to it. as Chrys., Theoph. and others. 
The whole verse is a description of one occupied 
in the very heat of the conflict. In the positive 
exhibition of his conduct, he abandons the 
participial construction (as in iv. 14), which a 
further explanation renders necessary, because 
he passes out of the metaphor to the literal fact. 

—but I bruise my body.—Here we have the 
adversary mentioned on which he was thus 
planting his effective blows. It was his body 
(“the body of the flesh,” Col. ii. 10); the “mem¬ 
bers,” Rom. vii. 23, as the seat of sin—that 
which in its affections and lusts was ever hostile 
to the inner man—the spirit. His ^energetic 
treatment he expresses b^ a term borrowed from 
the pugilistic combats: vrruina^eiv, to smite under 
the eyes, so as to make them black and blue; more 
generally, to batter , to benumb . According to 
Osiander, he means by it the mortification of the 
flesh by privations, labors, sufferings endured in 
consequence of his devotion to his calling, and, 
especially, of his renunciation of all right to 
support. We might also conceive an implication 
here of ascetic severities, such as fasting and the 
like,—but not to self-flagellation [the absurd 
practice of which grew out of an abuse of this 
expression]. — anti bring it into subjec¬ 
tion.— 6ovAxjyuyeiv implies a complete conquest, 
quasi servum trahere —“ so as to bring the body 
under the control of a moral will.” (Meyer, Ed. 

8). His motive for this he expresses negatively. 

—lest somehow, having proclaimed to 
others. —By Kijpb^ag, it is questioned whether 
Paul intended the preaching of the Gospel, which 
the word elsewhere means in the New Testament; 
or whether in the prosecution of his metaphor 
he alludes to the functions of a herald. The 
latter is the more probable, as the term h6 6 ki- 
yog in the next clause, belongs to the same . 
category. The herald is one who calls the 
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champions into the lists and proclaims the names 
of the victors. Paul also was a herald, who 
summoned men to the Christian warfare, an¬ 
nounced the terms of the conflict, and was him¬ 
self also a combatant.— I myself should prove 
rejected. — ddoKtpog [ unworthy, disapproved, 
reprobate] ; by this we are not to understand 
* disqualified for the conflict/ but 4 unsuccessful 
in the issue/ [“An examination of the victo¬ 
rious combatants took place after the contest, 
and if it was found that they had contended un¬ 
lawfully, or unfairly, they were deprived of the 
prize and driven with disgrace from the games.” 
Alford]. Apostolus suo timors nos terruit; quid 
enim faceit a gnus, ubi aries tremuitt * “If we 
compare this passage, in which Paul bo earnestly 
suggests the possibility of his own short-coming 
below the true standard of a Christian life, with 
ver. 18, from which the Romanists would fain 
draw their doctrine of an opus supererogatwum, 
implying a distinction between consilia evangelica 
and precepta (general Christian duties), we shall 
readily see how far removed Paul was from 
fancying that he could do aught transcending 
his moral obligations—a notion which stands in 
direct conflict with the whole ethical view of the 
Apostle.” Neander. [“What an argument and 
what a reproof is thisf The reckless and list¬ 
less Corinthians thought they could safely in¬ 
dulge themselves to the very verge of sin, while 
this devoted Apostle considered himself as 
engaged in a life-struggle for his salvation. The 
same Apostle, however, who evidently acted on 
the principle that the righteous scarcely are 
saved, and that the kingdom of heaven suffereth 
violence, at other times breaks out in the most 
joyful assurance of salvation, and was persuaded 
that nothing in heaven, earth or hell could ever 
separate him from the love of God. The one 
state of mind is the necessary condition of the 
other. It is only those who are conscious of 
this constant and deadly power of sin, to whom 
this assurance is given. In the very same breath 
Paul says, *0 wretched man that lam!’ and, 
‘Thanks be to God, who giveth us the victory/ 
Rom. vii. 24, 25. It is the indolent and self-in¬ 
dulgent Christian that is always in doubt.” 
Hodge]. 

Ver. 1-5. The illustration derived from 
Grecian life is followed up by one taken from 
Jewish history. The thought set forth and esta¬ 
blished is the same just considered, viz., the ne¬ 
cessity of earnest self-denial for a participation 
in the Gospel salvation. Having expressed his 
own anxiety lest, with all his labors for others, 
he himself should fail of approval, he proceeds to 
substantiate his apprehension by referring to the 
case of the fathers. The connection is indicated 
by ydp [which is the correct reading, and not 6k, 
as in the Rec. See Crit. notes].— For I would 
not that ye should be ignorant, brethren. 
—The logic is: ‘ there* is reason to fear that I 
may become a castaway; for the early history of 
our nation proves that however close may be the 
relation sustained by men toward God, and how¬ 
ever glorious the promises made to them, it is 
nevertheless possible for such to be rejected at 


the last/ In this respect he holds up the people 
of the ancient covenant as a warning to those of 
the new, showing, first , the rich experiences of 
Divine favor enjoyed by the former, in which he 
beholds a type of those dispensed under the N. 
T.; and, secondly, how the majority did never¬ 
theless fall at last beneath the Divine judgments, 
by yielding to temptations, complying with their 
impious passions, and resisting God. By the ex. 
pression: 1 1 would not that you be ignorant,’ is 
which he does not so much remind his readers of 
something well known, as open up before them 
something new and for them significant (comp. 
Rom. i. 18; xi. 25), he calls their attention di¬ 
rectly to what he has to say, and presses it on 
their earnest consideration. Grammatically it 
points primarily to facts, familiar even to the 
heathen converts, which he brings out in tv. 
1-4; but, in reality, to the significance of these 
facts for the case in hand, viz., that of a number 
(tt d v r e c) participating equally in gracious re¬ 
lations to God, the greater portion (ol irZe to- 
ve q) through their misconduct fell snort of sal¬ 
vation (comp. ix. 24, rrdvrec — elf). —that all our 
fathers. — 4 Our fathers’—this is not said from 
the Jewish stand-point (Meyer), but the expres¬ 
sion squares with the true Apostolic view of the 
relation subsisting between the people of the 0. 
T. and the N. T. The Israelites were the spiri¬ 
tual ancestors of the Christians (comp. Rom. iv. 
12; xi. 17).— were under the oloud.— The 
cloud was the symbol and medium of the Divine 
presence for Israel (Ex. iii. 21), which spread 
itself over the people, protecting them while on 
their march; hence the term v v 6 : under (comp. 
Ps. cv. 89). Beneath this marvellous covering 
and shield the wonderful passage through the 
Red Sea was effected (Ex. xiv.).— and all passed 
through the sea. —Both acts taken together, as 
accomplishing the critical deliverance of the 
people from a hostile power, are regarded by the 
Apostle as a type of baptism.— and all were 
baptized unto Moses in the oloud and iu 
the sea. —The cloud is, in a measure, taken to¬ 
gether with the water (not symbolically of the 
Spirit) as the element into which they entered, 
and wherein they became, as it were, submerged, 
in order thence to emerge again. According to 
the true reading, he says, i/Jairr/oavro 
(Mid.): they baptized themselves, inasmuch as in 
the baptism of adults there is a voluntary enter¬ 
ing into the Divine bestowments of grace and a 
free surrender to them. As Melancthon says: 
fiducia verbi Moris eommiserant se aqms .*■—The 
words, 4 unto Moses,’ cannot mean sub euspiem 
Moris, but as always with the verb ‘baptize’ 
they denote the relation or fellowship into which 
they entered with Moses, who, as the servant of 
the Lord, was the mediator of the Divine mani¬ 
festations. With this there is connected the ob¬ 
ligation to follow him faithfully as the leader 
given unto them by the Lord, and legitimated by 
Him (Ex. xiv. 81). 

From the type of baptism which introduces 
into a fellowship of the redeemed, he proceeds to 
the type of the Lord’s Supper, which was the 
confirmation and seal of the former, viz., the fact 


• [Confiding in the words of Moses, they bad oonualtted 
themselves to the waters]. 
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of the feeding upon the manna miraculously 
sent, and the drinking of the rook, by which 
means the preservation of the ransomed people 
was secured. “ This connecting of baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper as the two sacraments in the 
N. T., whose O. T. analogies Paul here adduces, 
b exceedingly noteworthy. It is a testimony in 
favor of the Protestant view of the duality of the 
sacraments.” Nbander.— and did all eat the 
same spiritual food.—The “ spiritual food ” 
or manna (Ex. xvi. 18 ff.) is distinguished from 
all earthly food, either because of some superna¬ 
tural quality in it, or because of its supernatural 
origin. Here unquestionably we are to suppose 
the latter. The epithet * spiritual ’ denotes that 
the food came from the Spirit—was produced by 
a Divine miraoulous power (comp. Ex. xvi. 14). 

i 44 It is here employed in special reference to its 
escent from heaven and its designation in Ps. 
lxxviii. 24, 25 as 44 the bread of heaven” and 
44 angels' food.” Stanley. “Thus, also, Isaac is 
called. Gal. iv. 29, * he born after the Spirit,* in 
opposition to lahmael, who is spoken of as 4 born 
after the flesh.’ ” Alford. Wordswoeth, how¬ 
ever, quoting from Bp. Fell, says: 44 the food and 
drink are called 4 spiritual’ because they are 
Christ's body and blood in types.”—Why may 
not all the significations given be recognized ? 
Scriptural phraseology has a fulness of meaning 
which ordinary language has not; for there was 
■ore 44 in the mind of the Spirit” who inspired 
it than the writers themselves even knew]. If 
we assume a supernatural quality in the 44 food ” 
and the 44 drink,” we must also suppose that they 
were at the same time aliment for the Spirit; 
bat this thought is the less tenable from the fact 
that we cannot admit the referring of the to 
avr6 to the believers of the N. T., as if it 
meant, *the same with ourselves,’ nor allow the 
identification of these objects with the elements 
in the Lord’s Supper, as Calvin does. The ex¬ 
pression 4 the same’ is rather to be joined with 
the word 4 all,* which accordingly holds the em¬ 
phatic place, and is five times repeated. They 
all united in partaking of the same gifts—a faot, 
however, which did not prevent the majority 
from incurring a terrible retribution. In the 
phrase— they did all drink of the name 
spiritual drink —(to which also most of the 
above remarks apply), Paul has in mind the oc¬ 
currence mentioned in Ex. xviii. 6, also Numb 
xx. 10. To this an explanation is appended 
[“and it was needed, because the tradition to 
which it refers is not found in the 0. T.” Stan¬ 
ley!.— For they drank of that spiritual 
rook whloh followed them, and that rook 
was Christ. —The imp. t n i v o v, were drinking , 
was intended to denote their continuous drinking 
all through the entire march in the wilderness. 
In the previous sentence we have the aor. Into v , 
rignifying the simple fact of drinking.—But 
what do these statements import? Certainly 
aoc that the term 4 rock’ stands for the water 
lowing from the rock [Lightfoot, Meade], which 
the Israelites conducted along by their side in 
channels, or took with them in leathern bags, or 
which in some way did not farther fail them, 
which water meant Christ; or that the rock was 
aijmbol of Christ, as of one out of whom streams 
of living water flow. In such a case it would 


have read, not “was Christ,” but, 44 is Christ." 
According to a Rabbinical tradition, the rock 
followed the children of Israel throughout their 
journey. [Stanley says that 44 this tradition 
maintained that there was a well formed out of 
the spring in Horeb, which gathered itself up 
into a rock, 4 like a swarm of bees,’ and followed 
the people for forty years, sometimes rolling 
along of itself, and sometimes carried by Miriam; 
and always addressed by the elders when they 
encamped, in the words of Num. xxi. 17: 
44 Spring up, 0 well, sing ye unto it”J. Meyer 
thinks that Paul fastened on this tradition to con¬ 
vey the idea that it was Christ who, in the form 
; or apparition of this wonderful rock followed the 
host; as indeed also the Targum on Is. xvi. 1, 

| and the Book of Wisdom x. 16ff.; xi. 4, assert 
that the Messias, the Wisdom, was by the side 
of the people for a protection in the wilderness. 
But, however, we may reject some of the absurd 
details only of that tradition, still it must ever 
be considered a monstrous supposition—at any 
rate, one in no wise hinted at in the Scripture, 
that the Messiah, or the angel Jehovah did in 
reality accompany the Israelites in the form of a 
rolling rock. Christ, the preexistent Messiah, 
the Lord who went with the people on their 
march, as the proper source of this wonderful 
drink, which, according to the bodily sight, 
streamed out of the natural rock, is called in 
contrast with this a spiritual rock—a rock of a 
supernatural kind, which carried in itself a di¬ 
vine power. 44 The miracle of bringing water 
out of the rock, happened not once, but at least 
twice (Ex. xvii. 6; Num. xx. 11). It was there¬ 
fore not one particular rock which was con¬ 
cerned in the miracle; but as often as a like ne¬ 
cessity occurred, there on the spot was also the 
water-yielding rock again.” Now since every 
rock could render the same service by the same 
influence, so it appeared as if the rock accompa¬ 
nied the Israelites. The material rock, in this 
case, is non-essential; the water-giving power 
is the chief thing. This power was God’s, that 
same God who has manifested Himself to us in 
Jesus Christ. And He is called the Rock that 
followed them, because it was through His 
agency that the several rocks, one after the 
other, acquired the same water-yielding power.” 
Buroer. In like manner, substantially, Abar- 
banel [Wordsworth, Hodge. But Alford detects 
here a typical allusion to Christ in the sacra¬ 
ments of the New Testament].—Observe also the 
preposition used; it is not dno, but ex., which is 
not causal, as if it meant thro * the operation of, 
but it denotes the origin and source from which 
a thing comes. They drank out of a Spiritual 
Rock, which was Christ [Wordsworth], Comp. 
Osiander, who, moreover, in the drink, as well 
as in the food, assumes the presence of a super- 
senuous element along with the sensuous, by 
which these objects become so much more real 
types of that offered in the holy Eucharist. To 
this we would not object. The analogy abides 
the same: on both sides there is a food and 
drink of supernatural origin—a bestowment of 
divine life, nourishing and refreshing the human 
life, which, in the agency of the Rock that ac¬ 
companied Israel in the wilderness, even Christ, 
ensures refreshment from itself, primarily to the 
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earthly life ; a shadow (oki&) of the refreshment 
furnished to our spiritual life out of the fulness 
of the incarnate and now glorified Christ, who 
has finished the work of a spiritual redemption. 
We must here hold fast to what our Lord said 
respecting the contrast between the Old and the 
New Testament manna (Jno. vi. 49 IF.). “Your 
fathers did eat manna in the wilderness, and are 
dead. This is the bread that cometh down from 
heaven, that a man may eat thereof and not die.” 

To these lofty experiences of God’s gracious 
manifestations, of which all were partakers, the 
following words form a powerful contrast.— but 
with the greater part of them Gtod was 
not well pleased. —t. they forfeited God’s 
favor and failed of the promised salvation. The 
proof of this— for they were overthrown 
in the wilderness. —On kcit oarphtiTpav comp. 
Num. xiv. 16. [The identical language of the 
Scptuagint]. (Heb. iii. 17, breooi). The word 
7r X e i o v e g , the greater part , comprehends more 
than those who were destroyed by the particular 
judgments, of which he afterwards speaks. It 
denotes the entire older generation, who, with 
the exception of Caleb and Joshua, must have 
died in the wilderness, and thuB failed of the 
promised land. 

Vers. 6-11. Now. — di, transitional. He 
here begins the application to his readers, by 
exhibiting the occurrences of the Old Testament 
in the form of riinoi. —these things. — ravra y 
». the judgments implied in the word “ over¬ 
thrown,”—judgments which they incurred in 
consequence of their God-provoking conduct,— 
and which he proceeds to illustrate in particular 
instances.—And these were intended to teach 
Christians what they would suffer under like 
circumstances.— happened as figures of us. 
—The word rforoc, whence our type, in the more 
definite, theological sense, means not simply an 
image, in general, to which the nntitype (dvnrv- 
irog) corresponds; but it is used to express any 
event, institution or person that, by a divine ap¬ 
pointment, foreshadows, upon a lower stage of 
theocratic life, events, institutions or persons 
belonging to a higher sphere. Here, however, 
the word is taken in a purely ethical sense, and 
means example of warning , figure*. —The plural 
eyevij’drja av is here used because of tv no i. — 

“ Figures of us”— i. e., of our lot in like condi¬ 
tions. This construction is analogous to that in 
ver. 11; hence it is not to be supposed that the 
subject of the verb is the ‘the fathers,’ under¬ 
stood, and that we are to take ratrra as the accusa¬ 
tive, meaning ‘in respect to these things,’ in¬ 
cluding here the manifestations of divine grace, 
as well as of judgment.—[A view of which, Al¬ 
ford says, “I know not by whom suggested, but 
I find it in Hr. Peile’s notes on the Epistles ”]. 

The divine intent in furnishing these exam¬ 
ples is thus stated—[“ of course an ulterior pur¬ 
pose, for they had their own immediate purpose 
as regards the literal Israel.” Alford.] — in 
order that we might not be lusters after 
evil things. —Here we bad better understand 
nil manner of evil lusts, rather than the specific 
inordinate lust of pleasure (as Grotius). And so 
the following phrase,— as they lasted, —is not 
to be explained simply by the event recorded in 
Num. xi. 4, but by the manifold exhibitions of 
wicked passions made by Israel at that time. 


"'Em&vftiiTiiq means one who is habitually governed 
by deeire. The word occurs also in Num. xi. 
84. Under “ evil things ” we are to include 
whatever is a violation of duty or a denial of 
love to the Lord or to the brethren. Of this sort 
was the eating of things offered unto idols 
P^dvra) by the Corinthians. “ The lusting of 
the Israelites after flesh was a wicked caprice 
involving contempt of God’s provisions.” Osi- 
AXDBR.—Under this general head he next selects 
a particular instance, which is introduced by 
fjtijde — neither— a particle which does not neces¬ 
sarily connect matters coordinate.— become 
ye idolaters, as were some of them.— i. 
by partaking of things sacrificed to idols at the 
altar feasts, which was a species of idolatry. 
This is what the record in Ex. xxxii. 6 refers to. 
There we have an account of the worship of the 
golden calf, and of the offering of sacrifices, ac¬ 
companied by sensual indulgences. In ibis 
clause, of course, Paul could not include him¬ 
self ; hence the second person, 4 become ye,’ 
Neander. By “ some of them,” Osiander thinks 
that Paul intended the choristers, perhaps the 
stiffest of them who lead off in the dance and 
song, and were afterwards slain by the Levites. 
It has been finely observed that as the Israelites, 
so also the Corinthians did not regard their con¬ 
duct as actual idolatry, but both were on their 
way to it.— as it is written. The people sat 
down to eat and to drink, and rose up to 
play. —The word iral^eiv, to play , here refers 
to those lively dances which occurred at heathen 
festivals (comp, xxxii. 18 ff.). [And many of 
these dances, as is well known, were directly 
designed to provoke the most licentious passions 
—dances, of which many of those now practiced 
in fashionable society are the direct lineal de¬ 
scendants. Hence the close connection between 
idolatry and fornication, which appears all 
through this epistle. Hammond, however, has 
a long note, which goes to prove that ntu^eev was 
used to denote not only dances, but all manner 
of wanton lecherous sport, just as kindred words 
are used in many modern languages to express 
the same thing]. Idolatry ought, moreover, to 
be regarded as more than the fountain, for we 
may say, with Osiander, that it is the vilest fruit 
of an intensified sensualism.— Neither let os 
commit fornication as some of them com¬ 
mitted. —Participation in superstitious practices 
led easily to the commission of that sin, from 
which he now proceeds to dissuade them—going 
back to the use of the first person—“lets*.” 

This, indeed, was also a part of heathen 
worship, especially in the Corinthian tem¬ 
ples, devoted to Artemis and Aphrodite; but 
it might also lead to idolatry, as was the case in 
the instance just alluded to (Num. xxv.}, where 
the Moabitish women enticed the men, whom 
they had seduced, to idol festivals and so betrayed 
them into idolatry—a danger to which the Cor¬ 
inthians were much exposed (comp. chap. v. and 
vi.). — And fell in one day three and 
twenty thousand. — The number given in 
Num. xxv. 9, and also by Philo, Josephus and 
Rabbins, is twenty-four thousand. The discrep¬ 
ancy is, perhaps, best accounted for by sup¬ 
posing a failure of memory. Besser says.* 
“Twenty-four thousand, yet not perhaps ‘de¬ 
stroyed in one day.’” [Hodge says: “Both 
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statements are equally' correct. Nothing de¬ 
pended on the precise number. Any number 
between the two amounts may, according to 
eommon usage, be stated roundly as either the 
one or the other”]. The feebly authorised 
riotjapec is an emendation; other attempts at 
harmonizing are arbitrary (oomp. Meyer and 
Osiander).—How indefinite the word uveg f tome 
is, and how it may be used to comprise a great 
multitude, is shown from this passage.— Neither 
let us tempt. —can- etpd^oyev ; ex is here in¬ 
tensive; it is found also in Matth. iv. 7, tempt be- 
pond endurance .— Christ, as some of them al¬ 
so tempted. —The allusion here is to the event 
recorded in Num. xzi. 4, where the people becom¬ 
ing weary of their journey, reproached Moses for 
bringing them out of Egypt, and expressed dis¬ 
gust at the manna. To tempt God means to put 
God to the proof to see how far His patience 
would go, and whether He would suffer men's 
unbelief and impatience to pass unpunished; or 
it may denote an impatient demand on God to 
help in some extraordinary way, and a condi¬ 
tioning of faith upon the result (comp, iretpdfrtv, 
Deut ri. 16; Ex. xvii. 2, 7; Ps. lxxviii. 18ff.; 
Acts v. 9; xt. 10). According to Meyer, it ex¬ 
presses the discontent of the Israelites at their 
condition in the wilderness; he takes Paul's 
warning as aimed at the dissatisfaction of his 
readers with their oppressed circumstances 
during the time of their waiting for the second 
coming of the Lord. But there is nothing in the 
context which indicates this; but rather the con¬ 
trary. Possibly Paul might have had in mind 
the sacrificial feasts and the desire of the Cor¬ 
inthians for enjoying them, inasmuch as in this 
there was manifested a disgust at what the Lord 
had tarnished to them in their Christian state, 
akin to the loathing of the manna by the Israel¬ 
ites. In such conduct he might discover a 
tempting of the Lord, a trial of His patience. 
“The Israelites demanded that God should ap¬ 
point them a mode of life suited to their liking, 
that He would restore them the flesh pots of 
Egypt. In like manner the Corinthians seemed 
to demand of the Lord that He would allow them 
their old heathenish enjoyments.” Nbandeb. 
Or, he regards them as putting God’s grace and 
power to the test, in that they were exposing 
themselves to the danger of a relapse, and so 
raised the question, whether He would preserve 
them by increased bestowments of His grace— 
in which case then we should find in the Old Tes¬ 
tament precedent a challenging of God’s power 
and goodness, as to whether He could nourish 
His people with something else besides the man¬ 
na in the wilderness (Osiander, Stanley). The 
first of these explanations squares best with the 
circumstances presented in Num. xxi. 4, where 
the disgust of the Israelites at that which God 
had provided, wa3 such a 4 temptation ’ as the 
Apostle speaks of. [“ It was a daring Him, in 
trying His patience by rebellious conduct and 
sin.” Alford; so also Hodge]. Other attempts 
at explanation need not here to be taken into 
account, as they are too forced.—The verb 
‘tempted* takes for its object the pronoun 4 Him ’ 
implied—though Winer takes it as absolute— 
and by this we may very well understand 
•Christ’ (comp. ver. 4; Ex. xxiii. 20; Is. lxiii. 


9ff.). If we adopt the reading nbpiov , then still 
Christ might readily be understood by the term, 
although the relation to the Old Testament would 
be satisfied if we took it to mean God. [Henoe 
whichever of the two readings we adopt, we have 
in this verse strong evidence of the fact that 
Paul regarded the Jehovah of the Old Testament 
as none other than Christ Himself, the Eternal 
Word, who in various ways—in natural pheno¬ 
mena and in the form of an angel, manifested 
Himself to the Fathers of the ancient dispensa¬ 
tions, and was the real Ruler and Guide of 
Israel].— and perished. —If we adopt the read¬ 
ing dirAAAvvro, then the Imperfect here would 
denote the progression of the fact: ‘They were 
being destroyed ’ (Meyer). Yet the reading an6- 
Aorro is more strongly supported [and is adopted 
in all the later critical editions]. — by the 
serpents, — [*. the well-known serpents; 
44 The article is so often omitted after a preposi¬ 
tion, that wherever it is expreseed we may be sure 
there was a reason for it.” Alford]. —The last 
warning is against murmuring—a sin of which 
the Israelites were frequently guilty (Num. xxi. 
4; Ex. xvi. 8; Num. xiv* Iff.; 86ff.; xvi. 41).— 
Neither murmur ye, as some of them also 
murmured. —The particular instance here re¬ 
ferred to, must be inferred from the judgment 
pointed to;— and perished by the destroyer. 
—The oAotfprvrfa or oAo&pebw, destroyer , appears 
in Ex. xii. 28, and it denotes the organ of the 
Divine retribution—the angel executing it; but 
this is not to be regarded as an evil angel (comp. 
Macc. xv. 22ff.). Since only some are particu¬ 
larized as murmuring (be the number greater or 
less), likewise their destruction by an extraordi¬ 
nary judgment, the event alluded to oannot be 
the one narrated in Num. xiv. In that case the 
whole congregation rose in rebellion, and the 
judgment inflicted was the gradual dying out of 
the whole elder generation (unless we restrict 
the affair to the ten spies, who were the cause 
of that uprising, and who died of a plague before 
the Lord, ver. 86ff.). More suitable to our text 
is the circumstance mentioned in Num. xvi., 
where 14,700 persons were snatched away by a 
sudden visitation (ver. 49). Primarily the mur¬ 
muring here was against Moses and Aaron, be¬ 
cause of the destruction of Korah, Dathan and 
Abiram, with their company, which was charged 
upon these servants of the Lord. But, in fact, 
it was a murmuring against God from whom the 
judgment came [a judgment “which though it 
is not so specified there , was administered on an¬ 
other occasion by a destroying angel, 2 Sam. 
xxiv. 16, 17.” Alford]. —In its application to 
the Corinthians, we are not to suppose that the 
murmuring they were cautioned against was on 
account of inferior spiritual gifts, or because of 
the restriction of their pleasures through the 
regulations demanded in the Christian life, or at 
their general condition as Christians; but rather 
it was the opposition whioh they were disposed 
to manifest against the teachers given them by 
God, and especially against Paul, an opposition 
which struck directly at the Lord Himself (Osi¬ 
ander and others). To make the parallel perfect, 
we must suppose the murmuring occasioned by 
Divine retributions, such as that hinted at in xi.. 
30: 44 On this account many aro weak and sickly. 
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and some sleep.*’—These references to the Old 
Testament he concludes as he began,— Now 
these things were befalling.— owtpaivov, 
[the plural verb, where the Gr. idiom would re¬ 
quire the singular, “ expresses the plurality of 
events separately happening**]; and the imper¬ 
fect (were befalling) hints at the constant re¬ 
petition of the case (Osiander and Meyer).— 
them typically,— r v it i k Q £ as above rbroi y 
not in the theological sense, but ‘for example,* 
t. e. f in such a way as by a Divine intent to in¬ 
dicate what would befall God’s people in like 
circumstances under the new dispensation. 
This point is more definitely brought out in 
the following statement.— and are w ritte n, 
—i yp&tprj, singular, expresses the union of 
these transactions in the record of Scripture as 
one complete whole.— for our admonition. — 
Here is the purpose of the sacred narrative as 
ordained by God (comp. iv. 14).— unto whom. 
—The relative refers to ‘our* p), and in¬ 
troduces an allusion to the near approach of the 
great judicial crisis, thus confirming his warn, 
ing.— have come, or * into whose life-time have 
entered, and even now exist * (perf.),— the ends 
of the ages,—r d r 6 r £> v al&vov. By 
this phrase the same is meant which is elsewhere 
termed awrk’heia tCjv ai&vuv, “the consummation 
of the ages” (Heb. ix. 26); or roi> aiaivoc, “of 
the age ” (Matth. xiii. 89) ; also briefly rd r^of, 
“the end** (i. 8; xv. 24; Matth. xxv. 8; et al.); 
or ir&vTuv rb rflof, “the end of all things” (1 
Pet. iv. 7). The “ages” here are the great 
world-periods preceding the manifestation of 
Christ, and out-goings of which mark the in¬ 
coming manifestation. The ai£n> wro f, the present 
age y is contemplated in its progressive unfolding 
through manifold periods, whose exit finally 
leads to the last decisive crisis which passes over 
to the a'lhrv pk7^uv y the future age. Now tho 
Apostle regards his time as the time of this grand 
crisis—accordingly as a time of severe trials for 
the faithful, in which it became them to be on 
their guard, and for which it was important for 
them to prepare with earnest self-denial; and he 
presses it upon the Corinthians not to expose 
themselves to the extreme of danger by indulging 
in a false security. “ Paul had always good rea¬ 
son for considering the final catastrophe as near at 
hand, although he held the last time to be much 
shorter than it really was to be. Christianity is 
the goal and end of all earlier revelations, and no 
new one follows it. Hence the Christian is justi¬ 
fied in considering himself as the terminus to 
which all the earlier developments of revelation 
point and conduct onwards.” Nbander.—N ext 
there follows a caution, to which a word of en¬ 
couragement. is annexed for despairing minds. 

Vers. 12-18. Wherefore, tort [lit.: so that , 
is used with the Imp. or Subj. to introduce an 
inference from what precedes. (Winer P. III., 
{ XLI. 6, note 1)]. Here it fitly leads in the 
practical exhortation deduced from the foregoing 
discussion. * Since these eventa which teach us 
how those who stand in so close a relation to God 
and partake of such exalted privileges, may in¬ 
cur fearful judgments by their evil conduct, have 
been recorded in accordance with God’s pur¬ 
poses as warnings for us who live in this last 
most critical period of trial, and are going on to 


the find judgment— let him that thinketh he 
atandeth take heed lest he fall,—*. be¬ 
ware how he indulges in a false security. The 
verbs ‘to stand* and ‘to fall,* taken from the 
phraseology of the ring, admit of a twofold in¬ 
terpretation. 1. The former: to stand fast in 
goodness and in faith; and the latter: to be be¬ 
trayed into sin. 2. The former : to abide in the 
possession of salvation, to be sure of a gracious 
state; and the latter: lo forfeit salvation. The 
second interpretation best suits the connection, 
and it presupposes the first. [Hobur puts the 
ease more forcibly. The security cautioned 
against “ may refer either to security of salva¬ 
tion, or against the power of temptation. The 
two are very different, and rest generally on 
very different grounds. False security of salva¬ 
tion commonly rests on the ground of our be¬ 
longing to a privileged body (the Church), or to 
a privileged class (the elect). Both are equally 
fallacious. Neither the members of the Church 
nor the elect can be saved unless they persevere 
in holiness; and they oannot persevere in holi¬ 
ness without continued watchfulness and effort. 
False security as to our power to resist tempta¬ 
tion rests on an overweening self-confidence in 
our own strength. None so liable to fall as they 
who, thinking themselves strong, run into temp¬ 
tation. This probably is the kind of false se¬ 
curity against which the Apostle warns the Co¬ 
rinthians, as he exhorts them immediately after 
to avoid temptation ”].—Though the Romish in¬ 
terpreters think they find evidence here against 
Luther’s doctrine of a fides speciality accord¬ 
ing to which a Christian can with the greatest 
assurance be confident of his own justification 
and of his perseverance in it unto the end, yet 
they are opposed alike by the experience of 
Paul himself (2 Tim. i. 12; iv. 8, 18), and of 
many a Christian after him who has enjoyed 
that certitudo fidei which, as a general thing, the 
Corinthians could not possess f rom want of firm¬ 
ness.— no temptation — n e t pa<rp6c; this de¬ 
notes either an ordeal t especially by means of suf¬ 
ferings and persecutions, to which the verb “to 
bear ” may refer; or, temptation , i. e., enticement to 
sin, to which the connection with what precedes, 
and the hortatory intent of the whole paragraph 
would point. Both meanings coalesce in the 
thought that their Christian character had been 
put to the proof by painfbl circumstances, as 
well as by sinful enticements, so as to show whe¬ 
ther faith was strong; love, of the right kind; 
and hope, firm.— has taken yon but such as 
is human. —All apology m reference to the 
temptations they had hitherto experienced, 
though not now existing, and all despair in re¬ 
gard to the severer trials before them, Paul here 
meets by the statement that what they had thus 
far encountered was altogether ‘ human * hvtipc 
ttivol, t. e.y either: proceeding from men (sueh 
as the fascinations of the surrounding heathen 
life), in contrast perhaps with the properly de¬ 
monic temptations of the last evil time which was 
to precede the revelation of Christ; or: suited to 
man, to his power of endurance, in contrast with 
the fascinations of a more dangerous sort, for 
overcoming which supernatural graoe is re¬ 
quired. [Hodge prefers the latter as the more 
natural and so the common interpretation. 01- 
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shansen, the former]. For their encouragement 
in the fbture he points to the fidelity of God— 
but God is faithful —t. true to Hie celling 
end oovenant, consistent in Hie lore end pur¬ 
pose (i. 9). which would appear wholly unrelia¬ 
ble if he allowed temptations to befell His people 
that transoended their powers of endurance or 
resistance,— who,— b c for bn ovroc, because He, — 
will not suffer yon to be tempted beyond 
what ye are able.—This expression seems to 
sustain the second interpretation siren to * hu¬ 
man ’ abore,—showing that a moderate tempta¬ 
tion is meant by it. Compare the expression, 
Hos. xi. 4; 2 Sam. rii. 14. Besides, it must be 
said that every temptation, though coming pri¬ 
marily from men, is to be ascribed to Sataa as 
the ultimate cause (comp. rii. 6; Eph. ri. 12), 
[and men and derils are alike under the control 
of the Almighty, who permits or restrains at 
pleasure, and to the degree that He sees fit.] 
The limit of permission is the ability to endure 
which God Himself has conferred. And this im¬ 
plies that with the later, sererer temptations 
God will cause the strength of His ohosen to in¬ 
crease (Neander). The same is true in respect 
to the time the temptation will last, of which he 
finally speaks.— but will with the tempta¬ 
tion make also the escape — Ufoots literally 
means escape, the passing out from, the airaXXayr) 
rov Tcetpaofiov of Theoph.; but here it denotes the 
way of escape, or the end (=rd rkXoq tcvpiov, Jas. r. 
11). The 4 with* (ow) cannot indicate contem¬ 
poraneousness; bat it implies only that the 
escape is connected with the temptation, that the 
latter will nerer be without the former. The 
use of thererb “make” iu relation to temptation 
does not conflict with that of “ suffer,” inasmuch 
as the Dirine permission involves a direct provi¬ 
dence. Even the tempting oanse stands under 
the Divine sovereignty, and in its action is depen¬ 
dent on God. The emphasis lies upon rip Ufooiv. 
—in order that ye may be able to bear (it), 
—rov 6 bvao&ai ineevey net v. —This olause 
may be taken either as interpreting “ escape,” 
showing that it will consist in the ability to en¬ 
dure ; but this does not comport with the idea of 
an escape: or it may be construed as an objective 
clause as rendered above, intimating that the re¬ 
sult would be such as will comport with the de¬ 
signs of a faithful God. The verb t nrevejiceiv, to 
bear, suggests the idea of a burden carried, and 
very appropriately, inasmuch as all temptation 
is for the believer as an oppressive weight, or 
that of a hostile attack under which one has to 
hold out, to endure. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

[1. A sound belief in the doctrine of the 
scnnU? perseverance is ever accompanied with 
a conviction of the possibility of failure and of 
the absolute necessity of using our utmost endea¬ 
vor in order (o final success. No experiences of 
Divine favor in the past, no circumstances, how¬ 
ever advantageous, furnish such a guarantee of 
salvation as to warrant spiritual repose. There 
is no perseverance without eonscious and deter¬ 
mined persevering, and the requisite effort can 
be put forth only under the influence alike 
of hope and fear. And he who apprehends 


no danger of being ultimately a castaway 
through neglect or transgression, will lack the 
motive necessary to urge him triumphantly to the 
goal]. 

2. The spirit of the true Christian agonistes as 
contrasted with that of the false one. “ This poor 
life entire for an eternal crown,”—so A. Knapp 
pithily describes L. Hofacker’s spirit; and this 
is the spirit of every true Christian warrior. In 
view of the crown of life, he hesitates at no so- 
orifioe, is ready for all self-denial, does violence 
to his own nature, and never grows weary of 
mortifying the flesh through the might of the 
Holy Spirit (Rom. viii. 18; GaL v. 24; CoL iiL 
5). Such as desire to belong to Christ, yet are 
ever yielding to their natural inclinations, and 
deal tenderly with the flesh even though the 
spiritual life may suffer thereby, and they in 
consequence are detained in the heavenly race, 
are put to shame by men of this world, who for 
the sake of temporal gain or renown, willingly 
strain every nerve and incur the most painful 
privations, yea, even hold life cheap in order to 
attain their end (Luke xv. 8). Those who do 
not earnestly contend against whatever endangers 
their heavenly crown, and strive not with all 
their might to overcome the obstacles in their 
way, and bo become weak and uncertain in their 
warfare, or who covertly entertain that which 
they ought to oppose, opposing it only for tha 
sake of appearances, resemble pugilists who 
spend their blows in the air. Especially shame¬ 
ful is it for a person who is called to give others 
direction and encouragement in the holy warfare 
not to engage earnestly in it himself, and to 
shrink from the requisite self-denial and to tire 
in the raoe and grow lukewarm in the fight, so 
as to appear like the herald, who, having pro¬ 
claimed the terms of the conflict to others, has 
been found himself unworthy of the prise (ix. 
24-27). 

8. Carnal security, its fatal character. The rea¬ 
son of lukewarmness in temper, of deficiency in 
self-denying earnestness, of abandonment to all 
manner of impure inclinations, of entanglement 
in ungodly objects, and worldly lusts, of idola¬ 
trous cleaving to the creature even to the lowest 
self-debasement, of strife with God and His pro- 
videnoe both in disgust at the gifts He sends, 
and in murmurs at His judgments—the ground 
of all such bad conduct in those who would still 
be Christians, lies most frequently in a false 
security, in the vain conoeit that there can be 
no failure—that the goal of salvation will cer¬ 
tainly be reached, because a person has once 
been received into the fellowship of believers. 
All such false security in His people, God has 
taken pains to counteract from the beginning, 
and in their history He has furnished warnings 
against it for all time to come. In the judg¬ 
ments which befell that earlier generation, so 
distinguished for the marvellous bestowments of 
His graoe—judgments inflicted because of re¬ 
peated offences against their covenant God, a 
threatening has been issued to tho Church of 
the New Covenant of a similar fate in like cir¬ 
cumstances, according to the abiding law of the 
Divine rule (x. 1-11). 

4. Frowardness and false security readily give 
place to despair when severe temptations arise . As 
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in opposition to the former, we must point to the 
Divine retributions in order to awaken a salutary 
fear; so in opposition to the latter we must 
point to the truth of God and the steadfastness 
of His lore. God never ceases from His work 
of grace, and will not fail to furnish needful as¬ 
sistance to honest fighters; and He will moderate 
the measure and duration of the temptation ac¬ 
cording to the strength He has afforded; so that 
at the right moment He puts an end to the trial, 
in order that those who are tempted may be able 
to endure in the conflict (tt. 12, 13). 

6. Burg be :—A person may be endowed with 
all the seals and tokens of Divine grace, and yet 
through personal infidelity be lost (x. 16). 

6. In Christ all the threads of the history of the 
Divine revelation run together . He is the true and 
sole manifestation of the eternal God. In the 
midst of the ages He entered into the human 
race, and took upon Himself personally our na¬ 
ture, in order to perfect the work of redemption 
and carry out the purposes of God’s holy love, 
and prepare the way for the final judgment of 
the world, in which He as judge will determine 
the lot of every man in accordance with the 
manner in which he has treated the Divine grace 
proffered him in His word and works. But this 
whole work He has prepared and foreshadowed 
under the older dispensation alike in the promise, 
and in the law, and in the manifoldness of His 
operations and providences, whereby both are 
led, established and confirmed in life, and se¬ 
cured against unbelief and disobedience. As 
the messenger of Jehovah, on whom Jehovah’s 
name is written, who bears imprinted on Him¬ 
self the Jehovah-character, and carries the 
image of the unchangeable, holy, merciful and 
true covenant God stamped in every word and 
deed, He is Israel’s deliverer from bondage, his 
protector and helper in extremest necessities, 
his wondrous guardian and supporter in want 
whioh no natural means may relieve, who out 
of His own fulness furnishes him the life-sus¬ 
taining manna, who pours out for him the life¬ 
refreshing water, who bears with him in un¬ 
speakable patience, but also at the same time 
exercises toward him a judicial severity. And 
what He does, ordains, or controls through His 
own personal manifestation. He has previously 
indicated both through individuals and their 
doings, and through manifold ordinances, ad¬ 
ministrations and judgments, intended for the 
instruction, for the comfort and warning of us 
in these last days. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Starks : — Ver. 24. The running includes: 1* 
a turning from sin; 2. a turning to the goal, ». 
c., God (Acts xxvi. 18); 3. the exeroise of the 
powers of the new man in the obedience of faith 
and the mort ifi cation of the sinful life; 4. the 
refraining from all hinderanoes, such as the lusts 
of the flesh, the lust of the eye and the pride of 
life—and indeed not simply from what is evi¬ 
dently sinful in itself, but also from things 
otherwise lawful, by which a person may either 
inj ure himself or put a stumbling-block in the 
way of others.—Ordinarily only one person ob¬ 
tains the prize; but in Christianity we can all 


obtain it, even though one may run faster than 
the other, provided only that we are steadfast. 
For as the faith is the same for all, bo also is the 
race; although the degrees of glory attained 
may be various.—In the race no account is 
made of what man does in his own strength, or 
of his own will (Rom. ix. 16); but if God chooses 
to draw us by His word, and we resist not, then 
He grants the ability to come to Christ, and to 
follow Him, and to run with patience the race 
set before us (Heb. xii. Iff.).—H ed.:—I f they 
who run fail of the prise, what hope can those 
have who sit still, or fall back, or stop in the 
way? Ah! the obtaining of salvation is no 
child's play. Earned indeed was it without our 
labor; and now the prise being there, we must 
Btrive for it. Earnestness, earnestness, fear and 
trembling (Phil. ii. 12) are necessary to reach 
the spot where the crown is put on the victor’s 
brow (2 Tim. ii. 6).—Standing and running 
both belong to the true Christian—standing, as 
opposed to falling; running, as opposed to idle¬ 
ness and standing still, and to unfaithfulness in 
falling back (chap. xvi. 18; Heb. xii. 1).—We 
should press to God through all things, and rest ia 
nothing but in God (Matth. xi. 29).—With begin¬ 
ners Christianity is only a walk—they go siep by 
step; but with the experienced it is a race.— 
Ver. 25. A Christian is bound to refrain from 
whatever obstructs his course, and to use all 
means for increasing his spiritual strength. The 
particular things to be avoided must be deter¬ 
mined by each one for himself.—A person must 
be converted to God before he can have peace 
with God, and the pledge of salvation in his Own 
soul, and can with a watchful eye avoid whatever 
may disturb his peaoe or injure his neighbor, 
and therefore ought to be denied.—The hope of 
an eternal crown keeps us from carnal gratifica¬ 
tion, and is a great incentive to perseverance 
(Rom. ii. 7).— Vv. 26, 27. Luther: —As a com¬ 
batant who swerves from his course must fail of 
his goal, or in fighting makes false strokes, and 
wastes his strength in the air, so is it with all 
who would do good works without faith; for 
they are altogether uncertain as to how they 
stand with God: hence all their doings are mis- 
runs, mis-strokes and mis-doings.—The faith 
which works by love hits the foe squarely; since 
faith allows not of despair, nor love admits a false 
security.—He instructs best who teaches by ex¬ 
ample.—He who is void of spiritual life, runs 
by his own strength, and so runs into error 
and sinks at last.—What we venture on in the 
name of Jesus, and at His bidding, obtains the 
crown. What we do apart from Him, is lost 
work.—How many air-strokes and mis-strokes 
are given by those who have not the mind and wea¬ 
pons of Paul!—air-strokes in preaching, in the 
supposed vindication of truth, in prayer, and the 
like, under the idea that the foe has been finely 
hit or utterly laid low, and that a good work has 
been well done (1 Tim. vi. 8 f.)!—Something of 
the old Adam still clings to the best of Chris¬ 
tians: hence they have to fight with themselves 
daily, and as Christ did towards Peter (Matt, 
xvi. 23) show the devil the door.—The flesh 
must obey the spirit, and for this, discipline and 
self-crucifixion are necessary. Woe to those who 
take the covenant of God into their mouth, and 
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bate discipline (Rom. it 17-23)!—Chap. x. 1: 
The pillar of cloud is a type of Christ, a token of 
God's gracious presence, for in Christ the Fa¬ 
ther's glory dwelleth (John i. 14).— The cloudy 
pillar was to the Egyptians a horror; to the Is¬ 
raelites a comfort: so is Christ to the godless an 
object of dread: to the faithful a source of con¬ 
solation. The cloudy pillar departed not from 
the people day nor night; Christ is with us 
evermore. Yer. 2; Baptism is a token of God’s 
grace and benefioeno^ just as was the passage 
through the Red Sea; it slays the old man and 
makes the new man live. Pharaoh dies but Is¬ 
rael survives. As God, by His miraculous fa¬ 
vors, assured the Israelites of His gracious pre¬ 
sence and aid, so is holy baptism a strong seal 
of the divine promise, and a sure witness of di¬ 
vine grace. As the Israelites were pledged by 
their deliverance to believe in Moses’ doctrine, 
so are we pledged by baptism to believe the word 
of Christ and follow His commands. Ver. 3. 
The manna was a type of Christ: 1. as to its 
source—Christ was the bread from heaven; 2. 
as to the place where it was given—the wilder¬ 
ness is an image of this troubled life; 8. as to 
the mode of gathering it—we must seek Him 
early; 4. as to its enjoyment—the true Israelite 
enjoying Christ, with all His blessings; 5. as to 
the taste—Christ, the bread of life, surpasses the 
most delicious and refreshing food; 6. as to the 
punishment which follows upon contempt; 7. 
as to the provision made for remembrance— 
Christ has ordained a holy supper as His en¬ 
during memorial (John vi. 31-35). Ver. 4; The 
rock is a type of Christ, the Rock of our salva¬ 
tion, and the foundation of His Church (1 Pet 
ii. 6), who, smitten by His sufferings, haB poured 
out for us the water of life. Ver. 6. Hxd. : The 
manna, the gushing rock, and the pillar of cloud 
could not hinder the destruction of Israel. Where 
was the failure? It was in obedience to the 
truth, and in that holiness without which no man 
shall see the Lord. So also may those who have 
been made partakers of God's grace, in Christ, 
be finally lost, if they do not remain stead¬ 
fast in such grace through faith. Ver. 6. 
Where sin is there punishment ensues; on 
pleasure follows pain. The terrible histories of 
Holy Writ ought to serve as the perpetual 
preachers of repentance, and stand as abiding 
monuments of the ever-burning wrath of God. 
If evil lusts were not sin, God never would have 
said: Thou shalt not covet (Rom. vii. 7).—Ver. 
7. It is an abomination to oonfer on a miserable 
creature the honor which belongs to God alone. 
—Most banquets, and especially marriage feasts, 
among Christians of the present day are a very sub¬ 
tle, yet really wicked idolatry; and an evidence 
of such an inward apostasy from God as would 
justify our calling the participants godless, i. «., 
persons standing in no oovenantof faith and love 
with God (ver. 81; Tit. ii. 12).—Ver. 8. The re¬ 
generate do, indeed, at times, feel the excitements 
of impure lusts; but they allow not themselves 
to be betrayed thereby; they sigh over the evil, 
resist it by the grace of God, and try to quench 
the spark, and pray for forgiveness (Gal. v. 16- 
24).—Whoredom is a three-fold sin—against God, 
whose temple is desecrated : against our neigh¬ 
bor, who is partly offended and partly disgraced 


, by it; and against ourselves, by the violation of 
our conscience and the defilement of our body.— 
Ver. 9. Let us not step out of our calling and 
scorn the means ordained for our temporal and 
eternal welfare. For Christ means to rule us, 
and not to be ruled by us.—Ver. 10. Those who 
murmur against pious government and faithful 
preachers, sin not against man, but against 
Christ Himself. What do people mean by oom- 
plaining that God does not do rightly by them ? 
If they only considered how far they fail of act¬ 
ing in accordance with God's will, what reason 
would not every one find to complain of himself! 
Complain against your own sin, otherwise God 
will begin to complain of you. What can follow 
then but ruin and damnation (Lam. iii. 39) l— 
Ver. 11. We are more fortunate than the ancients; 
for we not only have the same commands of God 
which they had, but also their examples for our 
instruction, exhortation, warning and comfort. 
Many other advantages have we also; they have 
the shadow, we have the substance (Col. ii. 17); 
they were servants, we are children (Rom. xiii. 16); 
they were under the yoke, we are free (Acts xv. 
10); they were taught by Moses, we are taught by 
Christ (Heb. i. If.).—Ver. 12. Hedixgkr: How 
easy to fall! Watch, pray, trust neither the foe 
nor thyself. But many think that they are 
standing, even though they have not yet arisen, 
but are lying buried in the filth of sin. Prove 
thyself!—If we are imagining ourselves firm and 
strong, then have we the most reason to fear our 
weakness and our inability. Distrust of one’s 
self is tho ground of the Christian’s strength.— 
We shun many a fall by lying beautifully low 
upon the earth (Prov. xxviii. 26). Shunning all 
hinderances to good, and all temptations to evil, 
and industriously using the means which serve 
for our confirmation. It is a very common 
temptation with young converts to trust them¬ 
selves too much and not to be rightly observant; 
and hence they are easily entrapped by the 
treacheries of sin, and betrayed into a fall; 
therefore this warning is very needful for them. 

Ver. 13. Hed.:—T hose temptations are called 
human which do not require us to resist unto 
blood (Heb. xii. 4), and which do not yet amount 
to the fiery darts of the devil (Eph. vi. 16; 2 Cor. 
xii. 7). Among the temptations of Satan are to 
be reckoned all those severe trials which believing 
souls are constrained to endure under the divine 
permission; although Satan is not altogether 
quiet in those human temptations which spring 
from original sin, and from evil examples and se¬ 
ductions. Besides these, there are yet divine 
temptations, wherein God puts our faith to the 
proof (Gen. xxxii.), purifies and confirms us 
through all measures of suffering (1 Pet. i. 7, 9, 
12 f.: Jas. i. 3; Heb. xi. 11), and also for our 
good delivers us to Satan that be may sift us (Luke 
xxii. 31), and thereby prove that Satan oan avail 
nothing against us (sixth petition in the Lord’s 
Prayer). Why do ye then complain, ye tender¬ 
lings? The oross is not so great but that the 
strength to bear it is greater; the cross carries 
us, and not we the cross ; for in the cross there 
is power, and there is none in us. With the 
oross comes power, and with the power the cross. 

Berlenburgeb Bible. Ver. 24. Genuine 
Christianity is a real race-course, but the proper 
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running on it is no rambling. If people learn 
that they can be made happy by the Gospel, and 
observe that a good thing may be made out of 
Christ, they will devote themselves to Hint out¬ 
wardly, and run after a certain fashion. Many 
do this in a more exact sense when they taste 
the good word of God a little, and submit to re¬ 
pentance, and begin a pious and honorable life. 
Many continue earnestly in prayer, and in all 
manner of good practices, their life long; but 
yet maintain their own secret designs. But be¬ 
cause they run in their sinful nature, and not in 
their divine nature, they never reach the goal. 
The Lord Jesus Christ, who Himself ran the 
race, is the Judge and Rewarder of those who 
run it after Him; and besides, He gives unto 
them strength and courage for running. All 
may reach it, provided they are only earnest in 
their endeavors. Why should we run without such 
a hope 7 But the realisation of it takes place only 
in the birth, and m breaking through the strait 
gate into the new divine life, and this demands 
the deepest earnestness and death-struggle, in 
which body and soul may often perish before 
the gate of life is reached and found open. All 
power which is capable of furthering our right 
race towards a sure prize, must be obtained from 
Christ by the prayer of faith. He, by His Spirit, 
extends to us His hand, and leads us by this se¬ 
cret way. Observe well where your detirez run, 
in order that, under a fair show, you may not 
after all be seeking your own ends. We must 
not only run so as merely to imagine that we 
may succeed; but we must earnestly strive ac¬ 
tually to succeed. Spiritual running consists in 
the eager stretching and straining of the spirit 
after the promises of God in Christ Jesus; from 
this there follows an earnest pressing forward to 
the new birth, together with all needful watch¬ 
fulness, fidelity and diligence in the daily obedi- 
enoe of faith, and mortification of the sinful 
man. Above all is it necessary to keep one’s 
self disentangled. Besides, the soul must abide 
unwearied in its endeavors to rise to the highest 
good; and even when it would fain stand still, 
or sink down, must it rally again in daily re¬ 
pentance, through the power of God, and hasten 
zealously along its course. It is the selfish and 
treacherous carnal understanding which often 
plants itself in the way, and perverts the powers 
of the soul to suoh things as not only bring no 
reward, but also hinder our obtaining one.—Ver. 
25. He who means to raoe makes himself light, 
and lays aside needless incumbrances. If the 
heart stands open to the Lord, and to His Spirit, 
free from all inordinate delight in and oleaving 
to visible things, and to itself, then it is strong 
in the Lord and fitted by Him; and all powers 
of darkness, and the hidden might of sin are 
bound and cast out by Jesus Christ, the Lord of 
victory.—Not that suffering and striving earn 
salvation; but the great Awarder of the prizes 
deems no one worthy who does not value that 
whioh is precious and dear to him above every¬ 
thing else.—The prize is Jesus, in His Spirit, the 
great mystery of godliness. Those who rightly 
win it have an eternal satisfaction therein. We 
can only stand before the Father in the Son. 
But of Him can we become partakers only in the 
new birth, by which He is formed in the human 


heart. Therefore must the lovers of Jesus di¬ 
rect their aim and desire only toward Him ; in 
Him will the hungry soul alone delight itself; 
therefore do all its energies go out after Him, 
for whom it counts all things but loss, that 
it may win Christ and be found in Him 
(Phil. iii. 8, 9). Draw us and we will run 
after thee! Confirm those whom Thou hast 
drawn, and give us ever new power that we may 
never be weary in pressing forward to this 
prize until it has been obtained.—Ver. 26. Or¬ 
dinarily there is a lack of clear knowledge and 
certainty as to what is the true prize, and what 
the way to it. The path to life is confusedly and 
wrongly apprehended, and a person’s own 
choices often get mingled in with it. One falls 
upon this and that outward duty, engages zeal¬ 
ously in prayer his life long, reads all good books 
he can get, exercises himself outwardly in good 
works, mortifications, alms-giving, mean clothing, 
and thinks thus to force salvation by his own 
running and striving, whether he has Christ al¬ 
ready or not; this is to run uncertainly.— Beat¬ 
ings of the air are the strokes which are not given 
by the Spirit in the soul. Those persons only 
beat the air who do not hit the foe whom they 
ought to ward off. They are very zealous about 
others; but have no just perceptions of them¬ 
selves; they will engage in outward lip-devo¬ 
tion, and forget at the same time the inward 
prayer of the Spirit, and earnest striving against 
all sin; they will busy themselves in studying 
and speaking about Divine things, or even in 
disputing about and criticising others, and pre¬ 
fer this to actual fighting themselves; or they 
will oease from warfare because nature recoils 
from a complete extermination; or they will de¬ 
vote themselves to the society of other pious 
persons, and entirely forget their own duties; or 
they will rest content with keeping up Bimply 
fair appearances. And even when one has begun 
in right earnest, what numerous beatings of the 
air often take place in the conflicts of the heart, 
which the Spirit of Wisdom discloses afterwards 
to each one when he comes truly to seek God! 
In general, it may be regarded as an ineffectual 
warfare when a person is loth to cross his own 
will and flesh, or does not lose his own life even 
unto a true self-mortification, but always keeps 
something secretly in reserve. These the arch¬ 
enemy still holds in a subtle snare of secret 
lust, just as he may yet hold others through fear 
that they will not properly deny themselves 
every thing out of dread of detraction and mock¬ 
ery. Art thou letting go all things seen for the 
sake of something better ? Art thou closing up 
thy sense and heart against that which wrongly 
entices thee 7 And art thou striving earnestly 
against all uprising lust? Art thou wrestling 
also earnestly with God, and holding on until He 
bleBseth thee ? Art thou risking body and soul, 
and all things for the sake of winning the pearl 7 
Holdest thou no agreement with Satan and the 
world, and thine own flesh 7 And hast thou re¬ 
nounced these things forever?—Ver. 27. He 
whose senses are not yet slain can never become 
spiritual; but remains always carnal. Each 
one, according to his own condition and his pre¬ 
dominant affections and temperament, is required 
by God to refrain particularly from that which 
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is most apt to take kim captive. We mast bring 
oar body into subjeotion in order that we may 
not fall into subjeotion to it. This is the right 
sort of theology—-that the teacher himself hearken 
to the word of truth, in order that he may ap¬ 
pear as an example to the flock, and show that 
obedience is possible. He who in this respect 
follows Christ is acceptable to Him and useful to 
men.—Chap. x. Iff. It is possible to effect an 
entrance, and then to stand still and lose all that 
has been gained.—-In the true baptism we ac¬ 
quire every thing. Therefore it becomes us to 
enter renewedly every day into the death of 
Christ, and allow the old folse disposition to lie 
buried in His grave, and also daily to put on the 
new life in the might of Christ through the 
prayer of the Spirit.—The true bread from hea¬ 
ven gladly imparts life to the world, provided 
only that we are eager to partake of its fulness. 
As Christ gives Himself for our food, so may He 
also serve as a drink to all who thirst after 
righteousness by means of His Spirit, which is 
the true water of life.—Christ is not a remote, 
but an ever-present Saviour. He ever walks 
with us.—Ver. 5. Many may commit themselves 
to the protection of Qod (the cloud) and pass 
through floods of tribulation (the sea); they may 
be baptised, and esgoy the Lord’s Supper with 
great interest and devotion. Yea, they may ac¬ 
tually partake of the Lord Jesus in their own 
souls, and yet, after all, fail of the prise, and 
apostatise from Qod, so that He can have no 
pleasure in them.—Ver. 6. A type —a sketch 
such as shall be preserved for all time. This is 
grounded on the uniformity of the ways of Qod. 
—In all our conflicts and self-restraints we must 
begin with our desires and lusts, which are the 
root of all evil. The temptations to sin are to be 
attacked in the very first motions towards it 
within us, and suppressed by the Spirit—Even 
the best things may be turned into occasions of 
sin if they are sought with a selfish will. All 
desires whioh depart from Qod and go after the 
creature are impure and reprobate: for God de¬ 
mands our entire affections for Himself.—Christ 
is our pattern to be imitated. The example of 
Israel, on the other hand, is held up for a warn¬ 
ing.—Unstable souls are easily seduced to that 
which is false ere they are aware; hence the im¬ 
portance of shunning promiscuous intercourse 
and putting a tight rein upon our desires.—Ver. 
7. How fares it with the Christianity of the time 
and its festal days ? In the morning, if conve¬ 
nient, people perform their intended prayer and 
worship; then they feast according to their ap¬ 
petites, and finally rise up to play, or to pass 
time in gossipping, or to indulge in corrupt 
practices. And is this the service to which the 
Israel of Qod is called ?—He who will walk surely 
must beware of devious paths, and, for the sake 
of bis Saviour, avoid the oharms of false affec¬ 
tions, and all idolatry of the creature, and all 
sectarianism, which beguiles him from his Lord: 
then will Qod also preserve and keep him.— 
Ver. 8. It is the part of true temperance to avoid 
the occasions of sin and all corrupt conversation, 
for we oan seldom leave such things undefiled. 
Oar fidelity to onr proper Bridegroom is mani¬ 
fested by our carefully avoiding ail defilement of 
the flesh and of the spirit, and by abstaining 


from all spiritual adultery through illicit attach¬ 
ment to any creature. Both these sins incur 
sore judgments.—Ver. 9. All discontent and 
murmuring against God and His gifts is a tempt¬ 
ing of Christ —(Sinoe His incarnation it has be¬ 
come far easier for us to assail His Light, His 
Word, and His Spirit, because He has declared 
that He is with us every day; especially by 
doubting whether He will fulfil His office in us, 
from the fact that we do not as yet experience 
any victory over sin, or feel the power of His 
presence and love. He who breaks the law and 
follows his inordinate affections, and still desires 
that God should redeem him, is guilty of tempt¬ 
ing God.—Ver. 10. A fearful commotion often 
arises in the breast of man if his flesh is not 
gratified: be blames God for His ways, and 
murmurs at God’s instruments. In this way the 
mystery of the Cross is assailed, and the great 
enemy overpowers the soul and suffers it not to 
come and bow before God.—Ver. 11. Sinoe we 
have the example of so many centuries before 
our eyes, the greater watchfulness is demanded 
of us unto whom these last times have come, in¬ 
asmuch as. the harvest and the sifting is at the 
door, and Satan rages against all who are has¬ 
tening out of Egypt, knowing that his time is 
short.—Ver. 12. If a person intends not to fall, 
he must ground his salvation not upon his own 
strength, and on the /act that he stands, but he 
must cleave to God alone. For if by clinging to 
the Lord we become one spirit with Him, it fol¬ 
lows that those who do this can no more fall than 
He can fall.—Ver. 13. Man, because he intends 
to be on the lookout, feels safe and fears not 
danger. But when he is assailed, he looks only 
to the temptation and despairs. The heart is a 
deceitful and desperate thing (Jer. xvii. 9).— 
Aside freon those human temptations whioh occur 
in ordinary life, and spring directly from human 
corruptions, there are others of a superhuman 
and spiritual character; these fall upon us like 
an armed man. Nevertheless they cannot injure 
the faithful (1 John v. 18).—The faithfulness of 
God here stands like a pillar, firm and strong, 
around which all things rage and storm in vain. 
But it is His own pure, unfalsified inclination 
and love to the soul which causes Him to deal 
with it in all respects so prudently and Bavingly, 
and which prompts Him to omit nothing which 
is for its welfare, and to allow nothing which is 
for its injury. Temptations, so far as they are 
beneficial to the soul, only reveal God’s holiness 
and love; and He soon puts an end to the same, 
so far as their power to overoome is concerned. 
In the converted man there is a certain degree 
of ability. It is God’s power bestowed through 
the Holy Spirit, in which Paul claimed to be able 
to do all things (Phil. iv. 18). Therefore it is 
the fault of our indolence if we think ourselves 
incapable of overcoming any temptation. In all 
truly anointed Christians their ability is equal to 
their temptations. Let one only learn to pray 
aright, and to understand what it means when 
we ask, “ Cast us not away from Thy presence!” 
God knows already how much He will permit; 
and how to counterbalance it. He permits and 
does not permit. His truth remains fast. The 
eternal, almighty, faithful, righteous God must 
indeed be greater than that whioh attacks us 
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(Jno. z. 29). God is not unrighteous in the 
slightest particular; He asks only what He has 
given. Learn then to know thy abilities, O 
soul, and what thou hast in thee of Christ’s 
power! Regard not the might of sin as greater 
than the power of God. He has loved thee, and 
in love He will keep thee; for thy spirit, which 
is from Him, is a costly jewel in His eyes; this 
He must lay claim to and rescue from all dan¬ 
ger. He cannot deny Himself in regard to it. 
When He appoints a temptation, He at the same 
time also sets the bound to it, and opens a way 
of escape. Of this a man may assure himself by 
committing himself only to God. The ways of 
escape are as numerous as the temptations. 
When reason sees no termination, then God 
opens a wide door through which the heart that 
had been driven into a corner suddenly discovers 
broad spaces before it; therefore hope in Him at 
all times (Ps. lxii. 9). If He imposes a burden, 
He likewise will help, and will not impose too 
much. He will measure all things by your ca¬ 
pacities ; for we have a faithful High-priest who 
has compassion on our weakness, and will make 
all things possible for him who trusts. He who 
looks one-sidedly, or only at temptation, and not 
at the God, who is with us in the strife, must 
certainly fear and tremble whenever the waves 
appear ready to engulf us.—Ver. 27. The 
Apostle here regards the body as that which 
binds us to the visible world, by means of which 
all outward temptations press, and wherein also 
our natural desires seek their satisfaction and 
become at last tyrannous habits. Besides, it is 
the body with its needs which gives a plausible 
pretext for many weak compliances with the 
wishes and fashions of the world. He who holds 
this near foe in subjection rids himself at the 
same time of many others who through it acquire 
power over us. If we treat it rigorously as 
something which must soon be given up to death 
and corruption, and the final dropping of which 
is for the spirit a desirable deliverance, then 
will all which affords us advantage only so long 
as we are in the body appear insignificant and 
trifling.—Chap. x. 1 flf. The developments of God’s 
grace continue steadily onward, and grow in 
importance.—Temptations to apostatize press 
most amid circumstances seductive to the flesh ; 
hence the injury of incorporating into our reli¬ 
gion many such things as are attractive to sense, 
and strike our natural feelings. Of this sort are 
processions, pilgrimages, gaudy shows, the 
pomp and parade of dress, by means of which 
our spiritual faculties are rather overpowered 
than cultivated.—Ver. 11. Persons often feed the 
flesh on the histories of the Old Testament, espe¬ 
cially on the sins of the ancient saints. But they 
should also remember the judgments which fell 
in consequence.—The Old Testament, so far 
from being “played out,” has at the present an 
application clearer and fuller than ever before. 
—Ver. 12. The world often talks strangely. Con¬ 
cede to it the power of godliness in any degree, 
and it suddenly becomes very weak, and begs to 
be excused, knows nothing of such matters; but 
warn it of danger, then how it rouses itself, and 
refuses to acknowledge the presence of tempta¬ 
tion. The circumspection of Christians it de¬ 
rides as pure weakness, and their acknowledg¬ 
ment to divine grace for ability as sheer pride. 


—Ver. 13. God’s Word does not aim to make us 
anxious, but only to increase our confidence in 
God, and take from us presumption. 

Heubner:— ix. 24. What a variety of runners 
are seen in the lists of this world, differing in 
strength, zeal and aim. This whole life is a run¬ 
ning after something, and each is anxious to get 
ahead of the other. But the number of those 
who are striving for an eternal goal is email 
The fewer there are, however, who attain the 
goal, the greater the honor, and this should 
awaken in Christians a holy ambition.—Ver. 26. 
The Christian should exercise a stringent self- 
control. Refrain from defilement of the body 
and spirit through love of pleasure; beware of 
earthly cares, of idleness and sloth, of vanity, 
ambition, cowardice, and of all cross-shunnings! 
Always remember that eternal glory is at stake! 
Like the fading wreath, all earthly things pos¬ 
sess only an imaginary worth, and therefor* 
soon lose it What do worldly men gain at last 
for all their cares and labors, their restless toil, 
their self-humiliations and fawnings, their 
search and strife ? A band full of sand, a glit¬ 
tering puff of worldly honor. There is no re¬ 
ality save in what is heavenly and divine.—Chris¬ 
tianity an earnest gain. The prize at stake there 
is the highest.—Ver. 26. The Christian warfare 
is no uncertain conflict—no snatching at phan¬ 
toms, but a striking for a definite object. This 
definiteness imparts consistency to the Christian, 
and gives clearness to his endeavors (Heb. xiii. 
9). —Ver. 27. In a strife which requires opposi¬ 
tion to every evil lust, and where, instead of 
coaxing and pampering, we must deny the flesh 
all satisfaction, it is necessary to maintain a 
steadfast perseverance and an indifference to 
pain.—He who intends to teach must be doubly 
watchful over himself. “ In the preacher three 
things must preach: heart, mouth, and life. 
The life must illustrate what the mouth speaks, 
and the mouth must speak what the heart feels.” 
H. Miiller.—X. 6. The liberation of the children 
of Israel is an instructive type of our redemp¬ 
tion ; Pharaoh is the image of Satan ; the servi¬ 
tude in Egypt represents the tyranny of sin; 
the pillar of cloud God’s gracious protection. 
The Christian must march through the sea of this 
world ; his way lies through the wilderness, and 
he seeks a Father-land in heaven.—Even in the 
Old Testament the divine agent is Christ, and 
with the believer now He is omnipresent, giving 
us the water of eternal life forevermore. 

Chap. ix. 24-x. 6.— Perieope on Septuapesima: I. 
Exhortations to earnest endeavors after salvation, 
drawn, 1. from a comparison with the zeal shown 
by men of the world (ver. 24) ; 2. from the glory 
of the end sought (ver. 25); 3. from the cer¬ 
tainty of obtaining a prize (ver. 26) ; 4. from 
the shame of that destruction which would over¬ 
take us, in ease of failure (ver. 27) ; 6. from the 
proffered means of grace (chap. x. Iff.). II. 
Warnings against pausing in our Christian ca¬ 
reer, drawn, 1. from the consequent loss of the 
end in vieRr; 2. from the loss of the points 
gained, and subsequent lapse into bondage to 
the flesh (ver. 27); 3. from the stagnation of 
our Christianity (chap. x. 1-6). III. The strife 
of the Christian: 1. as to its peculiarities, a , its 
aims, b , its foes; 2. as to the prize; 8. as to its 
means. IV. Christianity in reality and in ap- 
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pearanee: 1. the former—an earnest striving after 
perfection, which alone, yet surely leads to sal~ 
ration, and by which man becomes a pattern to 
his fellow, and acceptable to God; 2. the latter 
—a mere outward union to the Christian Church, 
confession with the mouth, a formal partaking 
of the sacraments without any inward strength¬ 
ening and confirming of the heart upon the rock 
of salvation, and consequently without any real 
improvement, and therefore displeasing to the 
Lord. V. The oauses of a tad mediocrity in 
Christianity: 1. the lack of earnestness; 2. dis¬ 
regard of the prize; 3. neglect of means (Heub¬ 
ner). 

Obtinqbr : —What is requisite in order that a 
fighter for the crown may be temperate in all 
things? 1. He must know what is costliest in 
this world; 2. He must esteem the blood of Christ 
and its preciousness above his own life, and above 
all precious Bubstanoes.—L. Hofackbr : 44 The 
Christian't race ” for the heavenly crown: 1. 
concerning some deviations from the true course; 
2. concerning the true course itself, comp., also, 
J. M. Sailor, 44 Saint Paul's glimpses into the 
depths of wisdom,” p. 176 ff. If thou wilt suc¬ 
ceed in thy race for the goal, in thy contest for 
the crown, pray, watch, deny thyself, and thou 
wilt find in God eternal life, thy prize and thy 
crown. 

Lohb, chap. x. 9:—To those who ask for 
bread, God does not give a serpent (Matt. vii. 
9.10); but to those who will not have His bread, 
He sends fiery poisonous serpents. 

Chap. x. 6 ff. (Heubner):—Ver. 6. The history 
of the Jewish nation is a mirror for all mankind. 
£very portion of it can be made an example to 
quicken and to warn.—Do not many Christians 
yet say, that Christianity begets a joyous life, 
and sigh after earlier and forbidden enjoyments ? 
—Ver. 7. In all men there lingers some prone¬ 
ness to heathenism ; to deify nature, the visible 
and the materiaL Subtle poisons are more dan¬ 
gerous than the grosser ones. Luxurious living 
u a species of idolatry; worldly enjoyments al¬ 
lure the heart into apostasy from God; the sin¬ 
fulness of these things oonsists in the fact that 
they kindle desire, and lead to actual excesses. 
Hence the importance of insisting upon conver¬ 
sion. The truly converted turn of themselves 
from the world.—Ver. 8. Sensual indulgences 
among the more refined nations are worse than 
among the uncivilized, and inflict greater mis¬ 
chief.—Ver. 9. Oh that every one in the commis¬ 
sion of transgression would consider that he is 
tempting Christ; that he is, as it were, challeng¬ 
ing Him to inflict punishment! This we do when 
we oppose His Word in unbelief or disobedience; 
when we are not pleased with His laws, and try 
to devise some easier course. The serpents 
which will destroy us are the gnawings of a 
guilty conscience.—Ver. 10. Murmuring is op¬ 
position to God's providenoe, oomplaint at His 
ways and allotments; and this is a denial of the 
divine goodness and wisdom.—Ver. 11. We 
Christians live in the last period of the world. 
The thought of the speedy winding up of the 
world's history should make us more faithful.— 
Ver. 12. The fall of others should make us more 
careful about ourselves. He who thinks he has 
nothing to fear from such temptations is most 


exposed to a fall; he does not take heed.—Ver. 
13. The power of man is of limited extent; and 
there are temptations too strong for it. Never¬ 
theless, we may say that we can overcome all 
temptations; since God knows everything, even 
the power of every man, and orders everything, 
so that the temptation never exceeds the power. 
To beginners He gives easier tasks; to those 
further advanced, heavier ones. 

M. F. Bs88ER.-—Chap. x. 1 ff.: Let no one pass 
unheeded the warning which is contained in the 
five gracious experiences of Israel, and in the five 
apostasies of that ungrateful people. They all 
marched out of Egypt, and they all underwent 
baptism in the cloud and in the sea, and therein 
eigoyed the first-fruits of the covenant; and just 
so God has redeemed all of us Christians out of 
1 the world of corruption, and called us to the fel¬ 
lowship of His Son, through holy baptism, and 
has placed us upon our way to a heavenly home, 
blessed with the benefits and powers of llis king¬ 
dom. But only those who run in faith to the end 
obtain the prize.—Vers. 3, 4. The mere eating 
and drinking at the sacrament alone will not 
serve. It not only profits nothing, but it also 
fearfully injures a person to belong to those 
whom Christ waits upon and refreshes, if through 
unspiritual or uubelieving conduct, those who 
eat and drink make themselves unworthy of the 
spiritual gift.—Ver. 6. No Christian merits the 
divine complacency by virtue of his obedience and 
holy life, but only by virtue of Jesus Christ 
(Eph. i. 6). But although our good Christian 
works may not merit God^s favor, yet our evil 
unchristian works, if we remain impenitent, will 
drive God’s favor from us.—Ver. 6. The proverb 
—history is the instruction of life , is especially true 
in regard to sacred history, which is no lifeless 
narrative, for says Luther: 44 the work and gov¬ 
ernment of God in His Church, is the same from 
the beginning to the end of the world, even as 
also God's people, or the Church, is thro' all 
time, one and the same.—Ver. 7. The spirit of 
the world sets up, sometimes one and sometimes 
another form of idolatry as the order of the day. 
Whether the world, in its banquets and balls, 
and theatres, actually crowns idolatry, as at 
Corinth, or whether it deifies the things and 
persons themselves, in which it takes pleasure, 
and uses them as its highest good, it is idolatry 
all the same. What happened in the camp at 
Sinai is still reflected before our eyes. The 
Sundays and feast-days of the Church are se¬ 
lected as the favorite pleasure-days. [Holy days 
have become holidays]. Lord, lead us not into 
temptation !—Ver. 8. Balaam's device pleaseB the 
world when it sees that it is not possible to rob 
Christians of their crown by violence. It knows 
well what 44 takes away the heart" (Hos. iv. 11), 
and it loves to present the wine of temptation to 
those who have once escaped from the mire of 
the world. Let us watch and pray that we enter 
not into temptation.—Ver. 11. In this last time 
(1 John ii. 14), this N. T. time of the end wherein we 
live, those temptations to apostasy occur pre¬ 
liminary to the judgments which are indicated 
by the types of the earlier times. The five 
temptations of the fathers in the wilderness (vis., 
to greedy lusting, idolatry, whoredom, provok¬ 
ing God, and murmuring) are our temptations 
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also, and we should seek eye-salve from the Holy 
Spirit (Rev. iii. 16}, in order to onable us to see 
these temptations in their present form, unbe¬ 
trayed by the spirit of the world, which gives to 
evil an innooent or venial name; which calls 
the pursuit of pleasure, liberty; gives to idola¬ 
try and whoredom the name of progress and en¬ 
joyment of life ; and to murmuring and tempt¬ 
ing of God, the name of independence and man¬ 
liness.—Ver. 12. See to it, that thou dost not 
fall! The tempter can throw no standing Chris¬ 
tian by force. 

Vans. 6-13. Perieope on the ninth Sunday 
after Trinity : I. Heathenism among Christians: 
1. Description, a, as to its source—the evil, 
godless mind; 6, its immediate effects—excesses 
and crimes (7, 8); c. final result—unbelief and 
despair. 2. Application for self-examination, 
mourning and quickening. II. The mode of avoid¬ 
ing falling in the midst of temptations. 1. By 
observing the multitude of temptations (ver. 6), 
especially those which are particularly danger¬ 
ous to ourselves (7-10). 2. By laying to heart 
the punishments which will be inflicted in ease 
we fall—both physically and spiritually (8-10). 
8. By humility, by the recognition ef our own 
weakness, and by realizing the consequences of 
error (11-121. 4. By trust in God, and prayer 

for support (ver. 18). 


[B arses, ix., ver. 27:—1. Ministers, like 
others, are in danger of losing their souls. 2. The 
fact that a man has preached to many is no oertain 
evidence that he will be saved. 8. The fact that a 
man has been very eneoet^ful in the ministry is no 
evidence that he will be saved. 4. It will 
be a solemn and an awful thing for a ntceess- 
ful minister to go down to helL 6. Ministers 
should be very solicitous about their personal 
piety. 

R. South, x. 13:— How, and by what meant, 
God delivers ut from temptation*. I. If the force 
of the temptation be chiefly from the vehement 
importunities of the evil spirit, God often puts 
an end to the issue by rebuking and command¬ 
ing down the tempter himself. II. If the force 
of the temptation be from the weakness of a 
man's mind, God delivers by mighty, inward, 
unaccountable supplies of strength. IIL If 
from unhappy ciroumstanoes, by a providential 
change in the whole course of his life. IV. If 
from the powerful sway and solicitation of some 
unruly affection, by the overpowering influence 
and operation of His Holy 8pirit. Two con¬ 
siderations: 1. The strongest temptations to 

sin are no warrant for sin; 2. God delivers 
only those who do their lawful utmost to deliver 
themselves]. 


D. A dissuasive from partaking of idol feast*, at involving a fellowship with idolatry , and therefore Aoe- 
tile to allfellowship with Christ m Hit topper. 

Chaptxr X. 14-22. 


14,15 Wherefore, my dearly [ow. dearly] beloved, flee from idolatry. I speak as to 

16 wise men; judge ye what I say. The cup of [the, rife] blessing which we bless, 
is 1 it not the communion of the blood of Christ r The bread which we break, is 1 it 

17 not the communion of the body of Christ ? For we being many [Because we, the 
many, oi n oXXoi lap**] are one bread, and one body: for we are all partakers* of 

18 that one bread. Behold Israel after the flesh: are not they which eat of the 

19 sacrifices, partakers [oommou participants, xotvwvof] of the altar ? What say I 
then ? that the idol is any thing, or that which is offered in sacrifioe to idols is 
any thing [that that which is offered in sacrifice to idols is any thing, or that the 

20 idol is any thing]?* But Isay, that the things which the Gentiles sacrifice, they 
sacrifice 4 to devils [they sacrifice, 4 they sacrifice to demons, om. Gentiles] and not 
to God: and I would not that ye should have fellowship [be communicants, xotvw- 

21 vo yivtadai] with devils. Ye cannot drink the cup of the Lord, and the cup of 
devils; ye cannot be partakers of the Lord’s table, and of the table of devils. 

22 Do we provoke the Lord to jealousy ? are we stronger than he ? 


* Ver. 16.—The verb !<mV, If sometimes placed After rmmWo, and sometime* after XpurroC. The latter position he* 
the beet authority hi Its favor. [Tischeadort; in both questions of this Terse, puts Uri* immediately after *ou*.rt*u lu 
the first question be follows A. B. Sahid. Oopt. Syr. Cyr. Aug. Beds. Lschmann, Bloomfield, Alfonl, Staulsy aud Word a, 
place it at the close of the sentences, not only on account of external evidence (C. D. V. K. L., Sinalt., Hal., Goth., Chrya, 
Theodt., Ambst.), but because the other order seems to be a correction to avoid the harshness of this verb at the end of 
the sentence, and In snch close proximity to the other 4<rriv. In the second question, the Sahid. omits lorir altogether, and 
B. agrees with those authorities which placed it after Xptorsv in the first, in putting It at the end of this sentence; and only 
A. Copt. Syr.Cyr. Aug. and Bede make it precede row rujuarot.—C. P. W.J. 

[* Ver. 17.—Before pcrlgopw, D B. V. G., the Ital. and several conies of the Vnlg. (not amiat.), Ambrst., Pelag. and Bede 
tesert «o« w wonfptev. D. and R, however, omit .—0. P. W.J. 
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i Ter. 1ft.—In the Reo. the words H6mX6r and itimiU4 vt6*> occnr In their inverse order, bat the authority for sneh an 
older is feeble. The second word was probably thrown oat by the copyist through mistake, and then was reinserted where 
it seemed most fitting (the cease before the effect). [The Kec. is sustained by K. L. and most of the cursives, the Syr. and 
Ootblc versions, and Chrys. and Theodt., and is adopted by Bloomfield, Os fender and Reiche. Some MSS., including A.C. 
(1st band) Sinait. and Eplph. entirely omit the question relating to iibmkev. In Davor of putting iiit*X60vr6v in the former, 
and J&sAor in the latter question, we have B. 0. (2d hand) D. Sinait. (1st band), Tulg n CopU, 28th., Aug n Ambrst., relag-, 
Bede, and this order is preferred by Tisch^ Alford. Stauley and Wordsworth.—C. P. W.]. 

* Yer. 20.—Bee. has (hist tA iOn^ Saifiovian ftvsi, but it is opposed by decisive authorities. The Interpolation of t 4 fftnf 
msds necessary the alteration of dvoanr into Met. Lachmann puts the second Www after B«y, In accordance with A. B. 
(LdaL [In fevor ofraMtnf, we have A.C. K. L. (placing the words after ort), Sinait., et at, Vulg., Goih. Copt.,Sahid M Syr. 
Chrys., Theodt., Orig., Aug., Bede. In fevor of ivowu* (twice) we have A. B. C. D. B. It. G., Sinait. The text as given by 
Tiach. is: bn & Svovcrir Boifioriotf dvowis ssu ov Sty. Alford and Stanley have the same text, only they place the second 
ftwro after Sty.—C.P. W.J. 


EX EG ET I CAL AND CRITICAL. 

Vir. 13. [Having enforced the duty of re¬ 
nouncing their rights and restricting their 
liberty by a reference to his own example of 
self-denial and its motives, he now returns to 
bis main subject, from which he digressed at 
the commencement of chap, ix., viz., participating 
in the sacrificial feasts of the heathen. 44 But 
whereas before he dwelt only on the scandal to 
others, he now in accordance with the train of 
thought, begun in ix. 23, dwells chiefly on the 
evils to themselves. And the sense of this evil 
is enhanced by the recollection incidentally in¬ 
troduced in x. 3, of the only Christian institution 
which bore any resemblance to these feasts.” 
Stahls y].—W herefore,—d idnep shows that 
the following exhortation is deduced from what 
goes before. And this may be either the whole 
paragraph from ver. 1, as: 4 in view of the 
judgments inflicted upon Israel and reoorded 
for yonr warning, flee,* etc.; or it may be what 
directly precedes, as: 4 since the faithfulness of 
God pledges to you the results of such watchful- 
seas,' etc.; or: 4 sinee ye have a God so faithful, 
therefore shun whatsoever would eut you off 
from His fellowship.*—What is expressed gene¬ 
rally in ver. 12, is now resumed with partioul&r 
reference to the case in hand.—flee from ido¬ 
latry. —By this he enjoins the avoidance of every 
thing, which, however remotely, would imply 
participation in idol worship. The preposition 
‘from* (dxd) adds force, q. d. y 4 keep yourselves 
aloof from.* [“ The only safety is in keeping at 
a distance. This inoludes two things; first, 
avoiding whatever is questionable; and, se¬ 
condly, avoiding the occasions and temptations 
to sin.” HodobJ. The use of the simple accu¬ 
sative as the object of 4 flee,* would not, however, 
necessarily indicate that they had been already 
involved in idolatry (oomp. 2 Tim. ii. 22). For 
what follows it appears that he had in mind at¬ 
tendance at idolatrous festivals.—The address— 
my dearly beloved —imparts to the exhorta¬ 
tion an urgent and affectionate tone. 

Vbss. 15-21. As to wise men I speak.— 
In proof of the faot whioh occasioned the above 
exhortation, viz. y that they by participating 
in idolatrous feasts, were taking part in idol 
worship—a proceeding which was one with the 
worship of devils, ana wholly inconsistent with 
the Christian profession, he appeals to their own 
insight and good sense, which placed them in a 
position to judge for themselves of the correct¬ 
ness of what he was about to say. In so doing 
he at the same time gives them to perceive his 
own strong conviction of its truth, which he held 
to bo so palpable that he could safely entrust it 
14 


with their decision. The 4 as * merely indicates 
the point of view from which he considered 
them.— judge ye — vpeiq y is emphatic: ‘ye 
yourselves.’ Whether in this winning manner 
there lurks a delicate slant at their lack of judg¬ 
ment, some touch of sarcasm, is a question which 
we will not now discuss.—That participation in 
idol altar-feasts involved participation in idol 
worship, is shown, first, from the analogy of the 
Lord’s supper. He starts with the cup, while 
that which naturally follows is connected with 
the bread. [‘ This mention of the cup first, be¬ 
fore the bread, both here and at ver. 21, is re¬ 
markable. Why was this? 1. Perhaps there 
was more danger of those immoral and lascivious 
consequences, against which he is writing, from 
excesses in the wine at the idolatrous feasts, than 
in the meats. 2. The Apostle has thus shown 
the essential independence of the cup as a necessary 
part of the Holy Communion, and supplies a 
caution against Romish error. 3. Each of the 
elements is variously put first in the Holy Scrip¬ 
ture, to show their equal dignity and the equal 
necessity of receiving each.* Wordsworth].— 
The oup — t 6 norfjpwv is undoubtedly accusative, 
corresponding to Tint hprev by attraction (comp. 
Matth. xxi. 42). Of course the contents are in¬ 
tended.— of blessing ;—so called, either from 
its effects, as it brings a blessing [so Olshausen]; 
or, preferably, from the act which immediately 
precedes, so that the words— which we bless 
—are epexegetical of it. By this we may un¬ 
derstand the thanksgiving alluded to in (xi. 24; 
Matth. xxvi. 27), and interpret: ‘which we 
receive with thanksgiving*—an interpretation 
which transcends the meaning of evboyovpev ; or 
the consecration (oomp. Lev. ix. 16), and then 
interpret: ‘which we set apart by prayer to a 
holy use’—an act which certainly included 
thanksgiving. The expression is derived from 
the observance of the Passover, when the third 
cup which went round was called 

t : ; 

D13-* The subject of the verb 1 we,’ denotes 
the whole congregation, which unitedly conse¬ 
crated the cup by prayer and thanksgiving. 

• [* It to observable that two of the Evangel tots, Matthew 
(xxvi. 26) and Mark (xiv. 22), use the word «vAoyij<rat, having 
blessed , in their description of Christ’s action at the institu¬ 
tion of the Lord’s Supper, before the consecration of the 
bread; and Luke (xxii. 19) and Panl (1 Cor. xi. 24) nse the 
word tvxapurrifaaf, having given thanks ; but in the benedio 
tlon of the cup Matthew (xxvi. 27) and Mark (xiv. 28) nse 
the word eixapumfrat, whereas Panl uses the word evAoyta 
here. This variety of expression gives ns a toiler and clearer 
view of the nature of the act here spoken of. It was eucha* 
ristic and also eulogistic; it was one of thanksgiving and 
one of benediction, and in the application of each of the 
terms to each of the elements, we learn more folly and 
clearly what the true character of the Holy Communion to. 
and what are our duties in its administration and reception. 

> Woxmworib (ad sensttm)]. 
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[“Observe the first person plural is the same 
throughout; the blessing of the cup and the 
breaking of the bread—acts of consecration, 
were not the acts of the minister, as by any 
authority peculiar to himself, but only as repre¬ 
sentative of the whole congregation (oi ndvreg). 
And so even Estius, but evading the legitimate 
inference. The figment of a sacerdotal conse¬ 
cration of the elements by transmitted power, is 
as alien from the Apostolio writings as it is from 
the spirit of the Gospel.” Alford. And Stan¬ 
ley also comments to the same effect.]— is it 
not the communion. —Koivovta is not the 
precise equivalent of 1 communication ’ [as the 
Rheims version translates it, and aB some insist 
on rendering it, in support of a sacramental 
theory] ; even in Heb. xiii. 16; Rom. xv. 26; 2 
Cor. ix. 18, it may denote participation, which, 
however, is certainly not without communica¬ 
tion. But the word here is used by metonymy 
for the means of communicating or participating 
(comp. Jno. xi. 26). [So Hodge: “The means 
of participating.” Alford translates “ participa¬ 
tion .” Calvin: “It is that connection which we 
have with the blood of Christ, when He ingrafts 
all of us together into His body, that He may live 
in us and we in Him.” Tyndale and Cranmer 
give “partaking ” But the E. V. seems to hit the 
meaning best: “communion of,” which implies 
a fellowship , a common sharing in the blood of 
Christ, according to the meaning of the root, 
kolv6c, common , whence Koivuvku, to have a thing in 
common , to have a share of a thing . This deriva¬ 
tion shows that the idea of fellowship in the par¬ 
taking is prominent in the word. It ever denotes 
a social act. And this idea is essential to the 
argument of the Apostle.] The strong literal 
sense of the verb “is,” must also be retained. 
This is not employed in a symbolic sense, as 
though it meant signifies; but it Bimply affirms 
the fact. The eating of the bread is the com¬ 
munion. This is required by the argument. 
[“ If we render eartv, symbolizes, the argument is 
made void.” Alford. So Hodob: “He who 
partakes of the cup, partakeB of Christ’s blood.” 
But it may be asked here: ‘in what sense?’ 
This, of course, is not here explained. But it is 
in Borne real, veritable way predicable of all who 
partake. Otherwise the parallel with the idola¬ 
trous act rebuked, would not be sustained. 
Paul means to show that as by means of the 
sacrament we truly come into communion with 
Christ, so in the idolatrous feasts, whether a 
person intends it or not, he does worship the 
idol. Hodge, however, says: “This of course 
is true only of believers.” But if the fact of 
communion turned upon the presenoe or absence 
of faith, the participant at the idol feast might 
fairly reply, 4 1 am not guilty of idolatry in this, 
for I eat without faith in the idol.* And this 
was precisely what Paul designed to preclude 
by asserting the veritableness of the communion 
in drinking of the cup.] But does this view 
lead to the doctrine of a substantial identifica¬ 
tion of the wine with the blood of Christ, of a 
union of the elements with the matter of the 
sacrament (res sacramenti) f The Apostle is treat- 
ing primarily of the participation of individuals 
in that to which the thing they partake of re¬ 
fers; or, in other words, of the fact that they, 


through that of which they partake, come into 
fellowship with that particular religions sphere 
to which the thing partaken of belongs. Here 
in the instance before us, it is with the blood 
of Christ, the ground and seal of the New 
Covenant; in the other case with idols, the 
sphere of a devilish heathenism; hence with 
devils themselves. Meanwhile, if nothing else 
hindered, we might suppose a real communion 
between the wine and the blood, since ttommu 
may be variously interpreted according to diffe¬ 
rent analogies.— of the blood of Christ.— t. 
e., the blood shed on the cross, not His bloody 
death, as may be seen from the parallel term, 44 the 
body.” It is the blood of the covenant by which 
the forgiveness of sins and the whole salvation 
it includes is purchased (comp. xi. 26; M&tth. 
xxvi. 28), [the blood which has in itself also 
the Eternal Life, and to partake of which se¬ 
cures a pardon unto life eternal].— the bread 
whioh we break. —[The Ir.uking of the bread 
was a formal public act, a part of the solemnity 
of the sacrament, in accoruance with the example 
set by Christ, significant of the breaking of 
Christ’s body for us. The custom therefore of 
having the bread ready broken put on the table, 
os practised in some churches, or that of the 
Romanists in putting a wafer unbroken on the 
tongue of the communicant, must be condemned 
as contrary to the precedent of the earfy 
Church.] The consecration is here presupposed. 
—is it not the communion of the body of 
Christ? —It is a question here whether the 
word ‘body* is used figuratively of the Church, 
which is the body of Christ, as some would in¬ 
terpret it, both here and in ver. 16. The parallel 
with the word ‘blood,’ decides this in the nega¬ 
tive, since there is nothing in this connection 
which the blood can be understood to symbolise; 
nor is there aught in the context which con¬ 
strains us to such an interpretation. “It ap¬ 
pears from this passage that the Lord’s Supper 
has been instituted as a real communion, and not 
as a mere symbol.” Neakdkr. — because one 
bread, one body we the many are.— bn etc 
hproc ocjfia oi irofthoi iopev. It would be natural 
to assume here a protasis and an apodosis, as: 
‘because there is one bread, therefore are we 
the many one body.’ But to this it must be 
objected, 1. Paul very seldom introduces a pro¬ 
tasis with 6r< (xii. 15 f.; Gal. iv. 6, are doubtful 
cases); 2. the course of thought would in this 
way be interrupted, and we should have here a 
logical parenthesis, which is not to be supposed 
unnecessarily.—The bre, because , evidently in¬ 
troduces an argument for the leading thought in 
the previous verse, viz., that the bread^ is the 
oommunion of the body of Christ. This is esta¬ 
blished by the effect produced in the Christian 
consciousness through partaking of the bread, 
that is, the union of Christians in one body, as 
a complex organic whole. This union is grounded 
in the fact that the bread is the veritable com¬ 
munion ( Koivtsvia ) of the body of Christ.. The 
sacramental bread is such a means of union in 
so far as it mediates the fellowship with the body 
of Christ, surrendered to death in behalf of all, 
and hence, a living fellowship with Christ the 
Saviour of all. But in educing this argument 
from the text, we are not to take the expression. 
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“one bread,” as parallel to that of “one body,” 
making them both alike the nominatives after 
* we are/ rendering the sentence [as the E. V. 
does]: “we are one bread and one body,” be¬ 
cause, if for no other reason, in the next sen¬ 
tence which adduces a proof of what is here 
stated, “ one bread” stands for the bread of the 
sapper, while it here would be a figurative ex¬ 
pression for the unity of believers, just as 
“body” is. Th9 elg a prog, one body , must 
therefore be taken as an independent clause with 
cctiV, is, supplied. The relation of the two clauses 
then will be either that of a comparison: * as 
there is one bread, so are we one body,’ or they 
will stand related as cause and effect: 1 since 
there is one bread, therefore are we, the many, 
one body.* [So Meyer and Hodge, also Ham¬ 
mond, Looke, Whitby, Calvin, Beza, Bengel, and 
the Syriao version; but Alford, Stanley and 
Wordsworth adhere to the E. V. Alford says : 
“ We are one bread by the assimilation of that 
one bread partaken.” “ But this,” says Hodge, 
“is to make the Apostle teach modern physio- 
logy”].—The above rendering is confirmed by 
what follows,—for we all partake of that 
one bread.—(« k tov ivbg &prov per t %•)• 
This again is variously explained. We may 
either take Ik tov ivdg &prov , from that one bread , 
as the direct object of perkxopev y partake , and 
read [as the E. V. does]: “we all have part or 
partake of that one bread ”—which is contrary 
to the otherwise uniform construction of pertx^v 
(which requires the Gen. or the Accus. after it), 
and may be accounted for by supposing todiciv, 
or *Aav, understood. Or we may, as in ver. 30, 
make tov ivd c ouparog, of the one body t supplied 
from the context, the object of peri jo/frv, partake, 
and regard in as expressing the cause of such 
partaking, rendering it because of. Then the 
clause would be an explanation and confirmation 
of what precedes. [So Meyer; but this seems 
artificial and far-fetched, and is contrary to all 
the versions and the majority of the commenta¬ 
tors. It is better to adopt the common render¬ 
ing]. “ The 4 body of Christ,* of course, is to be 
conceived of spiritually; the idea, therefore, is 
not the same as in what precedes. The mediating 
thought between the statement, that the sacra¬ 
ment of the Supper communicates the body and 
the blood of our Lord, and the statement, that 
the Church is the body of the Lord, is this, that 
individuals by celebrating the Supper come into 
communion with each other. Bread and wine 
ore to the Apostles vehicles through which com¬ 
munion with Christ is realized.” Neander. The 
declaration, “ there is one bread,” obliges us to 
conceive of the bread at the Supper as one whole, 
whether it is one loaf that is broken, or several. 
But this oneness leads us back to the Kotvovia of 
the body of Christ as its ground.—In ver. 18 we 
have a second analogy to prove the unsuitable¬ 
ness of Christians partaking of idolatrous altar 
feasts. It is drawn from the Jewish feasts fol¬ 
lowing sacrifice.— Behold Israel after the 
flesh. —’I apar)\ Kara, a dp k o, one idea; there¬ 
fore without the article before *crd odpita. The 
designation is in contrast with that of “ Israel 
after the spirit ” (comp. Rom. ii. 28; Gal. iv. 29; 
Chap. vi. 16) ; it means the Israel which is so, 
not by virtue of a Divine spiritual life arising 


from faith (Gal. iii. 7), but by natural descent. 
—are not those who eat the sacrifices.— 
[i. e.y those parts which are not sacrificed. For 
the practice of eating the remainder, which was 
left after the parts specified, Lev. iii. 8, were 
offered up, seel (Deut. xii. 18; xvi. 11).— par¬ 
takers with the altar?— koivuvoI tov -dvotaarTj- 
piov may be interpreted either, ‘associates of the 
altar,’ inasmuch as they shared the flesh of the 
victim offered with the altar (comp. ix. 13); or: 
‘persons standing in communion with the altar,’ 
». e.y in religious connection with it, inasmuch as 
the festival acquired a religious significance by 
its relation to it. Therefore it is he does not 
say, ‘partakers with Qody by which only the 
more general communion would be denoted, 
but not this stricter one (Meyer). To subjoin 
therefore “ with God,” is needless and unsuita¬ 
ble. [Stanley says the reason why he did not 
say ‘with God,* was “chiefly because commu¬ 
nion with God was too high a thought to be 
brought down to the level of the mere outward 
ceremonial of the fleshly Israel.” But this idea 
is contradicted by Rom. ix. 4, 6. As Hodge well 
puts it: “ The question is not as to the intention 
of the actors, but as to the import of the act, and 
as to the interpretation universally put upon it. 
To partake of a Jewish sacrifice as a sacrifice, 
and in a holy place, was an act of Jewish wor¬ 
ship. By parity of reasoning to partake of a 
heathen sacrifice as a sacrifice, and in a holy 
place, was an act of heathen worship.—It need 
hardly be remarked, that this passage gives no 
ground for the opinion that the Lord’s Supper is 
a sacrifice. This is not the point of compari¬ 
son”].—Inver. 19 he draws the conclusion he 
has been aiming at in this whole exposition.— 
What then am I saying? —«. ‘ what is the 
result to which I am coming? ’ He begins his an¬ 
swer by repudiating an inference which might 
be drawn in contradiction of his statement in 
viii. 4. Is it— that what is offered in sacri¬ 
fice to idols is any thing ?— i. e.y possesses 
reality, is veritable flesh consecrated to a god ?— 
or that an idol is any thing ?—t. e. f has 
being as the very god which the heathen imagine 
(comp. viii. 4ff.); or, changing the accent and 
reading eldcjlddvrov—eldtfkdv r< iartVy he would 
say: ‘that there is any idol-offering, or any 
idol—namely, of the sort mentioned?’ Both 
constructions amount to the same thing.— Bat 
[i. e.y ‘nay, but;’ this ellipsis of the negative 
taken up by aAAa, is found in classical Greek]. 
—And now comes his direct statement— that 
what things they offer (It is) to devils 
and not to God, they offer (them).— The 
text is quoted from the LXX. version of Deut. 
xxxii. 17, which seems to be adduced as autho¬ 
ritative proof of his position. See also Baruoh 
iv. 7, dvoavreg Satpoviotg ml ob His mean¬ 

ing is: ‘This I say, that ye by partaking at 
heathenish festivals come into communion with 
devils ; just as we through the bread which we 
break come into communion with the body of 
Christ, or as the Israelites through their sacri- 
fioial feasts come into communion with the altar, 
i e.y of God’s sanctuary.’ Before explaining 
himself, however, on the point that the heathen¬ 
ish sacrifices with which those feasts were con. 


nected, were offered, in fact, to devils, and instead 
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of drawing his conclusion directly, he states it 
in the form of an injunction— and I would 
not that ye should have oommunion 
with devils —the very thing ho would convict 
them of doing—and then he assigns a reason for 
this in the following, tv. 21, 22.—Such we con¬ 
ceive to be the logio of the Apostle (as Osiander 
and others). But Meyer understands it differ¬ 
ently. He finds in vv. 16-18, a justification of 
the warning in ver. 14: “Flee from idolatry 
and in ver. 19 f., a repudiation of an inference 
which might be drawn from the analogy of the 
Jewish sacrificial festival (ver. 18); since by this 
he seemed to acknowledge a veritable communion 
with the gods in the heathen altar-service, and 
with this also the actual divinity of the idols 
worshipped in it.*—Since the idea of communion 
runs through the whole passage to ver. 21, the 
first exposition of the order of thought merits 
the preference.—The daifidvta , demon*, to whom 
the heathen sacrificed, are not imaginary gods— 
sub-deities, as it were; but, as is seen both from 
the connection and from the uniform usage of 
the LXX. and the New Testament, they are evil 
spirits, the chief of whom is <5m/3oAof, diabolue, 
the devil. The expression in Acts xvii. 18: 44 he 
seemeth to be a setter forth of strange gods/’ is 
adapted to the usAge of the Greeks [for the word 
6atfi6viov was employed by them in a compara¬ 
tively good sense, to denote the objects of their 
worship]. “ It is probable that in order to ex¬ 
hibit the abominableness of all participation in 
idol-worship, Paul designedly chose an expres¬ 
sion, which indeed among the heathen was used 
to denote their deities, but which among the Jews 
always designated evil spirits.” Bengel. To re¬ 
gard heathendom as the devil’s kingdom, was a 
mode of thought prevailing among the ancient 
Church, and well founded (comp. Osiander, p. 
465 f.). We, therefore, must certainly distinguish, 
especially in the sphere of the Hellenic religion, 
between the opinion and intent of idol worship¬ 
pers, and the objective powers actually operating 


•[Wo here give Stanley's ingenious and valuable note 
entire. 44 From this passage his moaning has often been 
taken to be that, although the particular divinities, as con¬ 
ceived under the names of Jupiter, Venus, etc* were mere 
fictions, yet there were real evil spirits, who under those 
names, or in the general system or pagan polytheism, be¬ 
guiled them away from the true God. (8o P*. xevi. 5, vam? 
at 0«ot tbk *9vup jcufuhaal. Such certainly was the general 
belief of the early Christians. But the strong declaration 
In vili. 4, reiterated here in verse 19, of the utter non-exist- 
enoe of the heathen divinities, renders it safer to understand 
him as saying that in the mind of the heathen sacrificers, 
whatever Christians might think, the sacrifices were really 
made to those whom the Old Testament called Sat^oyia. It 
is Im fact a play on the word Aoipufo’tet'. The heathen Greeks 
(as in Acts xvii. 18, the only passage where It is so used in 
Biblical Greek) employed it as a general word for ‘Divinity,’ 
and more especially for thoee heroes and inferior divinities, 
to whom alone (according to the belief of this later age), 
and not to the supreme rulers of the universe, sacrifices as 
such were due. The writers of the New Testament and the 
LXX., on the other hand, always use It of * evil demons,* 
although never, perhaps, strictly speaking, for the author 
.of evil, who is called emphatically 4 Satan,’ or the * Devil.’ 
It Is by a union of these two meanings that the sense of the 
passage is produced. ‘The words of Dent. xxxH. IT, truly 
describe their state, for even aooordlng to their own confes¬ 
sion, although in a different sense, they sacrifice to demons.’ 
A similar play on the same word, although for a different 
'Object, occurs hi the Apology of Socrates, where he defends 
himself against the charge of atheism, on the ground that 
be believed in a demon (Aujadetov); and that demons (fcupd- 
yun) being sons of gods (Btmv ve ufet), he must therefore be 
acknowledged to believe in the gods themselves 


in heathenism, which obtained Divine honor te 
themselves by darkening the human mind. But 
it would be wholly arbitrary, were we to ascribe 
to the Apostle the idea that the offerings of the 
heathen were presented to the devils in so far as 
these persuaded the heathen that there are gods 
to whom sacrifices must be offered, in order to 
receive to themselves under the name of gods. 
Divine worship and sacrifices (Rfickert).—The 
44 fellowship with devils” which he would not 
have them hold, was not merely a symbolic one, 
but an actual one, by meant of which they would 
expose themselves to their corrupting influences 
(comp. Osiander, Bengel).—The wish just ex¬ 
pressed be grounds upon the irreconcilableness 
of a participation in heathenish festivals, which 
involve communion with devils, with a partici¬ 
pation in the Lord’s Supper.— Ye cannot.— 
The inability here expressed is of a moral kind 
—a moral impossibility.— drink the cup of 
the Lord, —that is, the cup of the Lord’s Sup¬ 
per, which belongs to the Lord, has been conse¬ 
crated to Him, and is the communion of His 
blood; therefore, brings us into fellowship with 
Him.— and the cap of devils, —that is, the 
cup consecrated to demons, which brought a 
person into actual relations to them, and out of 
which wine was drunk at the sacrificial feasts, 
with pre-libations in honor of the gods.— Ye 
cannot be partakers of the Lord’s table 
and of the table of devils. —The table signi¬ 
fies the entire meal, including the consecrated 
food. [“From this passage probably, 4 the table 
of the Lord ’ became an expression current in all 
ages of the Christian Church. See Suicer m 
roc.” Alford]. Iq this verse the Romish Church 
unwarrantably finds evidence for the doctrine 
that the Lord’s Supper was not simply a sacra¬ 
ment, but also a sacrifice (Cone. Trid., 22, 1). 
“ It is not the Church that offers Christ in com¬ 
munion ; but Christ offered Himself up once for 
all (Heb. vii. 27; ix. 26, 26; x. 10; xii. 14, 18); 
and He brings to the Church the bread and wine, 
not for an offering, but to be eaten and drunk, in 
order that by this means He maj give His own 
body and blood for their nourishment, according 
to His promise.” W. F. Besber. 

Yer. 22. Or do we provoke the Lord to 
jealousy ?—This is not to be taken conjunc¬ 
tively,—neither by assuming irregularity of for¬ 
mation, nor yet in accordance with the sense, as if 
it were deliberate. The indicative is still more 
emphatic. His meaning is, ( ye cannot unite the 
two (ver. 21). Or, are we the persons who by 
such an attempt will venture to provoke the Lord 
to jealousy ?’ Such would certainly be the result, 
inasmuch as we would be practicing communion 
with evil spirits hostile to the Lora, while pro¬ 
fessing to hold communion with Him who insists 
on our keeping ourselves exclusively His. The 
expression, “ provoke to jealousy,” is taken from 
Deut. xxxii. 21, and is taken from the metaphor 
of a marriage between God and His people, 
which pervades large portions of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, and in accordance with which the Church 
is represented as the bride of Christ (comp. 2 
Cor. *xi. 2). It denotes the strong displeasure 
which arises in oonsequence of adulterous love, 
and is the fiercest of all human passions. It 
is therefore employed as an illustration of the 
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hatred of God towards idolatry. It is as when a 
bride transfers her affections from her lawful 
husband in every way worthy of her love, to 
some degraded and offensive object.” Hodge]. 
The jealousy is one which is sure to bring severe 
punishment; and this is what one seems to 
challenge upon himself who is not accustomed to 
fear the might of the Lord. Hence the con* 
eluding question — Are we stronger than 
He ? — so that we can avert His retributive 
power f 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. Communion with the Lord and m the Lord — 
such is the fundamental generio idea of the 
Lord’s Supper. He is in us, and we in Him; 
and therefore all united together—members of 
one body, composed of all those who have fellow* 
ship with Him. But this communion is not sim¬ 
ply one of the Spirit, effected through the word 
received in faith, by means of which His Spirit 
bears witness with our spirits that we are the 
children of God; it is not a purely spiritual one 
in the sense that Jesus, by His Spirit alone, 
makes His dwelling in the hearts of all who be¬ 
lieve. But it is one which is accomplished also 
through the body, and includes, likewise, the 
physical life. It is His atoning life offered up for 
us—His body broken in death for our sakes— 
His blood shed in our behalf, of which we par¬ 
take by means of the bread and wine. And this 
life of Jesus is imparted to us in its totality, as 
fitted to nourish, strengthen and refresh our 
life—in short, as food and drink for our life in its 
totality ; that is, for our new life, which is from 
God which, begun in Christ at the new birth, is 
perfected at last in the body also, at the resur¬ 
rection ; for He is the Redeemer of the body 
(comp. John vi. 64; Rom. viii. 11). 

But how is this nourishment imparted ? This 
is the point on which the various confessions of 
the Christian Church begin their strife. If we 
keep in mind Paul's expression, “the commu¬ 
nion of the body and blood of Christ,” it will be 
seen that we, by no means, do justice to it by 
holding the extravagant hypothesis (of the Ro¬ 
mish Church) that in virtue of the priestly con¬ 
secrating word the bread and wine are trans¬ 
formed into the veritable body and blood of 
Christ; for in that case we could not speak of 
holding communion [inasmuch as eating the ma¬ 
terial substance would be a mere physical act, 
which would be perfect without the concurrence 
of the Spirit].—Neither does it satisfy simply to 
assume that the elements are mere symbols—that 
the body and blood of Christ are exhibited and 
made present to the consciousness of faith 
through the bread and wine, and that so by 
means of these, a communion of the believing 
participant is effected;—whether it be, as Zwin- 
gle supposes, that the believer partook of the 
broken body and blood shed, by being more fully 
assured thereby of the forgiveness of sins, or, as 
Calvin supposes, that a mysterious union ensues 
for the believer with the glorified life of Christ 
in heaven. The Apostle's language, “thebread, 
the wine, is a communion of the body, of the 
blood of Christ,” means yet more. If the bread 
and wine are the means of our communion with 


the body and blood of Christ, it is obvious that 
there is a participation in these very objects 
themselves, as, indeed, in the passage, John xi. 
25 (cited by Meyer), Christ calls Himself the re¬ 
surrection, and the life, t. e., that very thing by 
which the life is again restored and imparted, in 
so far as He is in His own person the life, and the 
life of humanity again restored.—This brings us, 
then, to Luther’s view, viz., that of the mysteri¬ 
ous union of the elements with the body and 
blood of Christ, effected through the power of 
Christ’s Spirit in His Word—a union with His 
redeeming life, not only as it has been, but as it 
is now, everywhere present and glorified. 

It will, indeed, be asked, “how does this hy¬ 
pothesis suit with the original institution of the 
Supper, when such a union could not have ex¬ 
isted T and are we then to distinguish between 
the first celebration of the Supper and all others 
that have ensued ? ” We must, at all events, af¬ 
firm, with (Elinger (“ Theology drawn from the idea 
of life,' ' translated by Hamburger, p. 214), that, 
as in the oase of baptism, so also here, a gradual 
progression may be traced. “Before Christ 
died and rose again, the disciples received the 
flesh and blood of Christ, efficiently ( efficienter ), 
rather than substantially (substantialiter); but 
after the ascension, both substantially and effi¬ 
ciently.”—Through this union the bread and 
wine become a spiritual meat and drink, «. e., 
a nourishment of the new spiritual life, which, 
however, in the case of those not qualified to 
enjoy it, serves not to nourish, but to condemn— 
even as the Gospel is to some a savor of life unto 
life, and to others a savor of death unto death. 
—This is not the place to treat more particularly 
of manducatory participation, and of the par¬ 
ticipation of the unworthy.* 

2. Inconsistency of attempting to hold fellowship 
with the world and Christ at the same time .—To sit 
down at the table of the Lord, and to commune 
with Him by partaking of His body and blood, 
and then to convert aught into an idol, or by 
idolatrous proceedings to devote one's self to the 
god of this world and to his spirits, and so to 
profess them, are intolerable contradictions. 
He who dares thus, exposes himself to the seve¬ 
rest judgments. By such conduct he violates the 
holy claims of the Lord to bis person, which 
having been redeemed and honored by Him, 
with all the blessings of His redemption, belongs 
to Him exclusively—wholly and solely, even as 
a bride to the bridegroom. And such conduct 
involves the greater folly from the fact that 
Christ is one to whom all power in heaven and 
earth is given, and before whose bar all must 


* [We let our author's statement of saeramentarian theo¬ 
ries, and his expressed preference, pass without debate. 
The main point of doctrine he has well brought out in the 
first paragraph: and some will think that the Calvinistlo 
theory of the 44 Real Presence ” will answer all its demands. 
In the words of the Westminster Catechism, the sacrament 
of the Supper may be said ‘to represent, seal, and apply 
Christ ana the benefits of the new covenant to all believers.” 
And this is done through the Spirit who takes of the things 
that are Christ’s, and shows them unto us in His ordinance® 
according to their iutent. Those interested in the question 
here mooted, we would refer to the current works on Dog¬ 
matic Theology, also to Hooxro. Ecc. Phi, B. V., c. C7 : Ho¬ 
ward Ibvtw^ 4 * Homilies on the Lord's Supper.'* Oolt . Writ- 
ings , Vol. II.. p. 439 IT. J. M. Misorr, “TX/ert on Frequent 
Communion.” Works, Vol. L p. 872 ff.—D. W. P.J. 
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stand to receive the final decision affeoting their 
eternal weal or woe. 

[3. The sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, a 
pledge of the resurrection of believers. As the 
consecrated bread and wine were the authentic 
symbols of Christ’s body and blood, and were, 
in construction and certain effect (though not in 
substance), the same with what they stood for, 
to all worthy receivers; it is manifest that bodies 
so incorporated with the body of Christ, must of 
course be partners with it in a glorious resur¬ 
rection. Thus was the Eucharist ever considered 
as a sure and certain pledge to all good men of 
the future resurrection of then* bodies, symboli¬ 
cally fed with the body of Christ. This is the 
argument which the Christian fathers insisted 
upon, and with this they prevailed. See Water- 
land on “ The Doctrinal Use of ths Sacraments ” 
(Vol. VIII., p. 132). (Wobdswobth)]. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Starke : —Ver. 14. A Christian must be very 
oareful how he, in any way, participates in a 
false worship (2 Cor. vi. 14).—Ver. 16. A true 
minister, who is sure of his doctrine, will urge 
his hearers freely to test its truth, so that they 
shall feel that they have to do, not so much with 
him as with God, whose doctrine he preaches. 
So, too, a proper hearer will look not so much to 
the minister as to God in the matter of doctrine 
(2 Cor. i. 24; Acts xvii. 11).—Ver. 16 (Spe- 
ner). The doctrine that the bread and wine are 
the communion of the body and blood of Christ, 
is to be taken in its plainest acceptation—they 
are the very means by which the participants 
take part in the body and blood of Christ. Ac¬ 
cordingly, faith, is not made the communion or 
the means of participation, in which case those 
who approach the table without faith could not 
be said, in any sense, to receive such blessings; 
but the bread and the wine are themselves the 
things. Hence, he who partakes of these comes 
also into connection with the blessings them¬ 
selves.—Ver. 17. Where Christ’s body is there 
is love, chap. xii. 18.—Ho who receives the sac¬ 
rament testifies that he is in the communion of 
ChriBt and His Church.—Ver. 19. To the pure, 
all things are pure; yet many things may be 
rendered impure by ciroumstances. Hence 

f reat circumspection is needful to purity.—Ver. 

0. All false worship is a worship of the devil, 
and those who participate in it shall receive the 
recompense destined for their lord (Rev. xviii. 
4).—Ver. 21 (CEtinger). There is no profit in 
serving two masters, and just as little in trying 
to sponge on them both. If the world’s baits de¬ 
light, let Christ’s feasts alone (Matt. vi. 24; Jer. 
xvi. 8).—Ver. 22. To be obstinate and imagine 
that we must keep up acquaintances and friend¬ 
ships, and that God will not be very exacting in 
the matter, is an abominable presumption, cal¬ 
culated to provoke God’s righteous wrath.—How 
will God let such miserable sophists run their 
course till they are made aware of His power 
(Job ix. 4, 19; xxxvii. 28)? 

Berlenb. Bible : —Ver. 14. If we are attempt¬ 
ing to serve God in the spirit of truth, through the 
proffered grace of Christ, we shall abandon all 
idjlatry, such as oonBists in serving God through 


ceremonial practices and works of the flesh. 
But then we must be careful to drink often and 
much of the spiritual drink, and eat the spiritual 
food. Christ Himself is both these. In Him 
is everything given to us spiritually and di¬ 
vinely ; in Him there is everything to be had 
freely and without price—everything which can¬ 
not be found in this world’s wilderness. He will 
surely care for soul, and body. Therefore flee 
from Babel, the idolatrous land. When it pur¬ 
sues we must run: otherwise its idols will slip 
into our hearts.—Ver. 16. Who has the Spirit of 
Christ, has also the spirit of a sound judgment. 
No prudent man will be sure of anything, the 
ground of whose truth he does not find in him¬ 
self.—Ver. 17. True Christians, as members of 
Christ, constitute one spiritual body, and are 
nourished by one meat—the body of Jesus. A 
sweet communion of sanctified spirits ought, in 
this way, to be established and fostered. Let us 
be one, even in this, that we have no fellowship 
with idols.—Ver. 20. Men often trust their fan¬ 
cies rather than God, and regard it as spiritual 
pride, as it were, to mount up to Him, and will 
disoblige none. So it goes, although one does 
not betake himself to the right source (Ps. 
xxxvi. 9; Jer. ii. 18; xvii. 18).—Ver. 21. What 
does it mean that a person presents himself occa¬ 
sionally at the Lord’s Table, when throughout 
his whole life Belial is uppermost in his heart! 
What a pretence to think of satisfying God with 
the outward forms and postures of a lifeless 
worship, while we are sacrificing to our own 
pleasure, and are intent on gratifying our senses 
with vanity! All who live after the lusts of the 
flesh eat of the devil’s table.—Those who tread 
under foot Christ’s body and blood, drink rather 
of the wine of His wrath, and eat the bread of 
His anger. But priests who cause the people to 
sin by their evil example, or by failing to rebuke 
sin through shameful weakness, and who do not 
instruct the people sufficiently will be obliged to 
give an account, not only for themselves, but also 
for the people they have had in charge. 

Heubner: —Ver. 16. God’s demands are 
always endorsed by our own consciences.—Ver. 

20. To the Christian all evil is an abomination, 
because it brings him in contact with the king¬ 
dom of evil. Do nothing, however indifferent 
in itself, if according to the intent anything un¬ 
righteous or ungodly is indicated by it.—Ver. 

21. Participation in the Lord’s Supper binds ns 
to strict separation from everything unhallowed, 
because it implies the most intimate union with 
Christ. Hence, after communion, a true Chris¬ 
tian can hardly divest himself of a certain degree 
of anxiety.—Ver. 22. Communion with the un¬ 
holy is a challenge to Christ, because it is a con¬ 
tempt of His Majesty. Indeed, the thought of 
our weakness ought to awaken in us a salutary 
fear of our Almighty Lord. 

W. F. Bes8ER : —Ver. 13. God will indeed pro¬ 
tect us; but we can cherish this consolation only 
when we flee from every occasion to sin, unen¬ 
snared by the conceit of our steadfastness.—Ver. 
21. Greek and Roman pagans were wont to con¬ 
secrate a crowned beaker td Bacchus. Is it any 
less idolatrous when apostate Christians now 
celebrate the name of a man, some hero of the 
times, with gluttony and wine-bibbing, with im- 
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pare jests and buffoonery, and with the taeit de¬ 
nial or uttered blasphemy of God? Oh, how 
do?s the world laugh when partakers of Christ's 
Table run into the web whioh the deril spins at 
his banquets of pleasure. Every observance of 
the Lord’s Supper ought to impress on us the 
words of Paul, “Ts cannot be partakers of the 
Lord's table, and of the table of devils.” Woe 
to us if we undertake to do what Christians can¬ 
not! The Lord is a jealous bridegroom of His 
bridal Church, and to put contempt on Him, or 
to provoke Him to jealousy (Deut. xxxii. 21), is 
to imitate the sin of the children of Israel, who 
tempted Christ (ver. 9). 

[Barnes :—Ver. 20. The custom of drinking 
toasts at feasts and celebrations arose from this 
ractice of pouring out wine, or drinking in 
onor of the heathen gods; and is a practice 
that partakes still of the nature of heathenism. 
It was one of the abominations of heathenism to 
suppose that their gods would be pleased with 
the intoxicating draught. Such a pouring out 
of a libation was usually accompanied with a 
prayer to the idol god, that he would accept the 
offering; that he would be propitious; and that 
he would grant the desire of the worshipper. 
Prom that custom the habit of expressing a sen¬ 
timent, or proposing a toast, uttered in drinking 
wine, has been derived. The toast or sentiment 
which now usually accompanies the drinking of 
a glass in this manner, if it means anything, is 
now also a prayer: but to whom? to the God of 
wine ? to a heathen deity ? Can it be supposed 
that it is a prayer offered to the true God; the 
God of purity? Has Jehovah directed that 
prayer should be offered to Him in such a man¬ 
ner ? Can it be acceptable to Him ? Either the 
sentiment is unmeaning, or it is a prayer offered 
to a heathen god, or it is a mockery of Jehovah; 
and in either case it is improper and wicked. 
And it may as truly be said now of Christians as 
in the time of Paul, 4 Ye cannot consistently 


drink the oup of the Lord at the communion 
table, and the cup where a prayer is offered to a 
false god, or to the dead, or to the air; or when, 
if it means anything, it is a mookery of Jehovah .' 
Now can a Christian with any more consistency 
or propriety join in such celebrations, and in 
such unmeaning or profane libations than his 
could go into the temple of an idol, and partake 
of the idolatrous celebrations there ? 

Hodge :—Ver. 20. It was of great importance 
for the Corinthians to know that it did not depend 
on their intention whether they came into com¬ 
munion with devils. The heathen did not intend 
to worship devils, and yet they did it; what 
would it avail, therefore, to the reckless Corin¬ 
thians, who attended the sacrificial feasts of the 
heathen, to say that they did not intend to wor¬ 
ship idols? The question was not, what they 
meant to do, but what they did: not, what their 
intention was, but what was the import and effect 
of their conduot. A man need not intend to bum 
himself when he puts his hand into the fire ; or 
to pollute bis bouI when he frequents the haunts 
of vice. The effect is altogether independent of 
his intention. This principle applies with all 
its force to compliance with the religious services 
of the heathen at the present day. Those who 
in pagan countries join in the religious rites of 
the heathen, are just as much guilty of idolatry, 
and are just as certainly brought into fellowship 
with devils, as the nominal Christians of Corinth, 
who, although they knew that an idol was nothing, 
and that there is but one God, yet frequented 
the heathen feasts. The same principle also ap¬ 
plies to the compliance of Protestants in the re¬ 
ligious observances of Papists. Whatever their 
intention may be, they worship the host if they 
bow down to it with the crowd who intend to 
adore it. By the force of the act we become one 
with those in whose worship we join. We con¬ 
stitute with them and with the objects of their 
worship one communion]. 


E. Concluding admonition to live in such matters so as to profit one another , and to glorify OocL 

Chapters X. 23.—XI. 1. 


23 All things are lawful for me [om. for me], 1 but all things are not expedient; 

24 all things are lawful for me [om. for me], 1 but all things edify not. Let no man seek 
[that which is] his own, but every man* [that which is] another’s wealth \om. 

25 wealth]. Whatsoever is sold in the shambles [meat-market], that eat, asking 

26 no questions for conscience’ sake: For the earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof. 

27 If 1 any of them that believe not bid you to a feast , and ye be disposed to go; whatso- 

28 ever is set before you, eat, asking no questions for conscience’ sake. But if any man 
say unto you, This is offered in sacrifice unto idols [om. unto idols], 4 eat not for his 
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sake that shewed it, and for 0008016006* sake: for the earth i* the Lord’s, and the fith 

29 ness thereof [om. for the earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof] : 6 Conscience, I, 
say, not thine own, but of the other: for why is my liberty judged of another man's 

30 conscience ? For [om. for] if I by grace be a partaker [if I partake with thankfulness 
el tyw %dpiTt /jsrfya*]) why am I evil spoken of for that for whieh I give thanks? 

31 Whether therefore ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye do [or do any thing, Ore r) 

32 Trorfere], do all to the glory of Gcd. Give none offenoe, neither to the Jews, 7 nor to 

33 the Gentiles [Greeks, tf EXXij<riv]> nor to the church of God: Even as I please all men 
in all things , not seeking mine own profit, but the profit of [the] many, 8 that they may 
be saved. 

XI. 

1 Be ye followers [imitators, /it/iyrat] of me, even as I also am of Christ. 


1 Ver. 23.—The Rec. has poi after wdyra in each clause, but It Is opposed bj the beet authorities, and was probably 
taken from ch. vi. 12. [As the Apostle was here unquestionably repeating the same expression as was used in chap. vi. 12, 
the internal evidence would seem to be in favor of fioi (Bloomfield, Riuck). But the documentary evidence in its favor (H. 
K. L 8in. (3d bund), the Svr. both, one copy of the Vulg., Chrys., Theodt., Orig.. August, and some inferior MSS., which owit 
tom aAA* ov w, oucod.) is too feeble, and tliat in opposition to it [A. B.C.(lst hand) D.Sin. (with Clem, Athan., Demasc^ 
Iren., Tert. and many others), too strong to warrant its insertion.—C. P. W.]. 

* Ver. 24.—The Rec. also inserts J*a<rrof after rov frtfpov. but it was perhaps borrowed from a similar passage In Phil, 
ii. 4. [It is not found in A. B. C. D. F. G. II, Sin., six cursives, the Ita)., Vulg., Copt, Sahid. and Arm. veraioits, and mmm 
Greek and Latin Fathers. Even Bloomfield, who at first defended it, now brackets it—C. P. W.J. 

* Ver. 27.—The Bi is wanting after in some good manuscripts [A. B. D. (1st band) F. G. Sin , and some cursives, theltal., 
Copt, and Vulg. versions, and Antioch., Chrys., Theodt., Aug., AmbrstJ, and was probably, inserted because it was 
supposed to bo needed as a connecting particle. [ It is retained by Tisch.withC. D.(8d hand) E.H.K.L., some Sahid , 8yr., Goth, 
versions, Theodt., Theophyl. and (Ecum., but it is cancelled by Lach n Alt, Mey., Stanl. and Wordsworth. D. K. F. G n the 
Itol.. Vulg. and Copt, versions, and Ambrat., Pelag. and Bede (not the Aug.) insert civ Icrsrrw alter airumav. —C. P. W.J. 

* Ver. 28.—The Rec. has tlBvMBvrov, bnt it is probably a gloss which has been substituted in the text for the more un¬ 
common itpoOvrov. Neither word was common, but icp66. was of the classical, and wJhA60. of the Hellenistic Greek (Bloom* 
field). The former had a neutral, and the latter a contemptuous signification (Stanley), and hence some hare thought that 
no one would be likely to use the hitter at the table of an unbeliever, unless, as Bloomfield suggests, by a weak fellow-Chrls- 
tian In an nnder tone, or aside. The former word is not too respectftil for the Apostle to use, and it would imply nothing 
false. It is adopted by Griesb., Lachm., Tiach., Meyer, Alford and Stanley, on the authority of 4. B. H. Sin., two cursives 
adduced by Bloomf.; the 8ahid. version and some indirect testimonies produced by Tischendorf. Julian qnotes Paul as 
using this word in this connection, and his opponent Cyril admits the Bame (Tisch ). The Latin versions of D. and F. use 
the word immolaticium, to which some Vulg. MSS. add idotit, one (ami&t.Vhas immolatium (2d cor. has tvtmolaUrmm) idolU. 
and the Vulg. (ed.) has iimnolatum idolis. The Rec. is favored by C. D. £. F. G. K. L, Chrys. and Thoodt., and it is defended 
by Scholz, Reiche, Bloomfield and Wordsworth.—C. P.W.J. 

* Ver. 28.—The Rec. after cwci'j. has row yip Kvpiov q yy sal rb wkqpmita airrijc, but these words are not found in the 
beet MSS., and are a repetition of ver. 26. [They are left out in A. B.C. D. E. F. G. H. (1st hsnd), Sin., the Ital., Vulg., Copt., 
Syr M Sahid, and Arm. versions, and Damasc., August., Ambrst., Pelag. and Bede, and are retained in U.(2d hand) K. the 
Goth., Slav.,some Syr. and Arm. versions, and Chrys.. Tb.eodt., Phot., (Ecum. and Theophyl.—C. P.W.J. 

* Ver. 30.—The Rec. after «i Inserts 3c, but it is feebly sustained. 

* Ver. 32.—The Rec. has yiVcotfc cat ’Iov5.. but sal *Iov3. ytVeirdc, is better sustained by the MSS. [The latter has for It 
A. B. C. Sin., 17, 37. 73, Orig., DJdym., Cyr., while D. B. K. L. Sin. (3d hand), some cursives, and Chrys., Theodt. and Damasc. 
are in favor of the Recep —0. I*. W.J. 

* Ver. 33.—The Rec. has <rvp.4>epoy, but avpufropov has better authority. JTho former is more usual, and Is sustained by 
D. E. F. G. K. L. Sin. (3d hand), while the latter is sustained by A. B. C. Sin. Comp, on the same variation of reading in chan. 
▼U.31L-C. P.W.J. 


EXEQETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Vies. 23, 24. He here anticipates an objection 
that might be raised against his previous injunc¬ 
tions on the score of Christian liberty, by point¬ 
ing out the ethical limitations which restrict that 
liberty.—All things are in my power.— 

J This is the old statement made in vi. 12, setting 
iorth the broad privileges of the Christian free¬ 
man, and to which the Apostle in a measure as¬ 
sents.]— Bat all things are not expedient. 
—This is the first limitation of expediency. But 
expedient for whom? The word avfifipei 
might, in view of the previous warning, seem to 
imply Expedient for the subject himBelf.* It 
were better, however, to take the word in its 
broadest application, ‘advantageous not only to 
the subject, but also to all others concerned.’— 
Bat all things edify not. —The second limi¬ 
tation ; since it is the duty of every Christian 
to make edification a special object. In the 
verb ‘ edify ’ the reference to others is more fully 
brought out, and here it denotes the furtherance 
of the welfare of the Church.—In the next verse 


this limitation is more definitely expressed in 
the form of a maxim inculcating the ekercise of 
an unselfish love. It is a general truth which 
he by no means intends to limit simply to the 
case in hand.— Let no man seek his own 
(wealth), bnt (every man) that of an¬ 
other. —Here the negation is to be taken abso¬ 
lutely, and not relatively, as though it meant, 
1 seek not merely his own wealth, but also that of 
another.’ The * seeking of one’s own ’ denotes 
the selfish attempt to make one’s own enjoyment, 
one’s own liberty, one’s own rights the sole 
paramount consideration, regardless of the good 
of others; and this falls under an absolute prohi¬ 
bition as being a violation of the great law of 
love. “ The idea here is, that even what is in¬ 
different in itself becomes sinful when done to 
the prejudice of a neighbor.” Neakder. 
From fiydeif we obtain for the nominative in the 
positive clause an Ikootos —a oase of Zeugma. 
Like expressions occur in xiii. 5; Phil. ii. 4 
Rom. xv. 2f. 

Vers. 25, 26. First he asserts that the eating 
of flesh exposed for sale in the market. *md thus 
disconnected from idolatrous worship — even 
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though it may have boon out from sacrifieial 
victims, was altogether innocent, sinoe this meat 
ms well as the whole earth and all things in it 
belonged unto God.— Whatsoever is sold in 
the meat-market. — paKk'kXtp, a word taken 
from the Latin andssdcpe^wAV. [The sale of 
the portion of the saorifioial meat, which fell to 
the priests, formed a part of their revenue, and 
was not to be distinguished from ordinary meat, ex¬ 
cept perhaps by its excellence, as the animals of¬ 
fered at the altar were usually of a superior kind. ] 
that eat, without special inquiry .—fiydfr 
aiHutptvovref, carefully searching nothing , u e., as to 
whether it had been offered in sacrifice or not.— 
on aooonnt of oonsoienoe.—<hd rrp> oweidij- 
otv. [What is this to be joined with? Some 
say the previous participle, as setting forth the 
particular point as to which the inquiry is made, 
and meaning 4 on the score of conscience;’ others 
connect it with the whole participial clause, as 
assigning the ground for not inquiring, being 
equivalent either to: 4 in order that your con¬ 
science may not be disturbed,’ or: 4 because your 
conscience being well informed as to the real 
mature of idols needs no inquiry ’] ; it had best 
however be joined with the whole previous sen¬ 
tence, and the meaning would then be: 4 eat 
without inquiry in order that the conscience be 
not burdened or troubled.’ [Such is the view 
of Meyer and Alford. Hodge gives another in¬ 
terpretation which he considers the simplest and 
most natural: 44 buy what you want and eat, 
making no matter of oonscienoe in the thing. 
You need have no conscientious scruples, and, 
therefore, ask no question as to whether the meat 
had been offered to idols or not.”—By reason of 
what is said in ver. 28, one may be led to sup¬ 
pose that it was the conscience of an observer 
that was meant, which by that act might become 
disquieted or sullied, inasmuch as he too might 
be influenced through the example of one deemed 
stronger in the faith to eat likewise in spite of 
his scruples. [So De Wette, Bengel, Riickert]. 
And in justification of this, reference is made to 
ver. 29, where the consoienoe of another person 
is particularly specified. But the oases are not 
parallel; and in ver. 29, the reference to others 
is distinctly denoted through the preliminary 
clause in ver. 28, and there being no such re¬ 
ference here, it were far more natural to suppose 
the oouscience of the inquirer to be intended.— 
The exhortation in our passage applies to all 
parties, especially to the weak, who would anx¬ 
iously ask about their duty in the premises. 
Yet it was also suited for the strong whose free¬ 
dom of opinion might suffer damage through the 
inquiry, since their conscience had been quick¬ 
ened by the Apostle’s instruction in reference to 
this whole matter.—The act of eating he justi¬ 
fies, by a citation from Ps. xxiv. 1, [“ which 
was the common form of Jewish thanksgiving 
before the meal, and hence probably was the 
early Eucharistio blessing, and thus alluded to 
in this place.” Stanley]. — for the earth is 
the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof.— The 
word nXijpupa denotes that with which a 
thing is filled, being passive, as everywhere in the 
New Testament. That which belongs to God 
eau never pollute, and His children need have no 
scruple about using and enjoying it freely. [And 


this meat whioh had been offered to idol9, was in 
fact no less His than any other meat. An idol 
being nothing could not vitiate it for its original 
use]. (Comp, on chap. viii. 6; 1 Tim. iv. 4; 
also Osiander in hoc loco , and the citations from 
Calvin and Melancthon by him).—Vv. 27-80: 
The same maxim is here applied to their conduct 
at a banquet given at a private house by a hea¬ 
then to which they might be invited.— If any 
of the unbelievers invite you. —The invi¬ 
tation here is not to a sacrificial feast, for in 
such a case the person would not need to be told 
whether the meat set before him had been offered 
to idols, [nor yet would it be allowable for a 
Christian to be present here].— and ye desire 
to go.—A slight hint that remaining away would 
be a little better; sinoe heathenish customs were 
everywhere in vogue, and the temptation to deny 
their Master on the part of those not firmly 
established was very strong. He here has in 
view the more liberal-minded whose liberty he 
did not wish to retrench, and inasmuch as the 
case often involved the relations of family and 
friendship, by means of which the truth might 
be brought home to those who were still unbe¬ 
lievers.— whatsoever is set before yon 
eat, asking no question on aooonnt of 
oonscienoe. —See comments on ver. 25.—The 
case, however, is altered when the attention of 
the guest has been turned to the sacrificial cha¬ 
racter of the meat presented.— But if any man 
say unto you, —not the host, as is clear from 
the repetition of the r*c, and from what is 
added further, whioh cannot in any cose be re¬ 
ferred to an unbeliever. For the same reason, 
we cannot explain it, of a heathen fellow-guest 
who might indicate the foot to the Christian, 
either from love .of mischief, or from a wish to 
test him, or even out of good-wilL Only a 
Christian oan here be meant, and that too some 
weak brother who has discovered the fact pointed 
out, and now warns his fellow-believer of it. 
44 Not a Jewish Christian, sinoe such a one would 
not ordinarily accept the invitation of a heathen; 
but some converted Gentile, infected with Jew¬ 
ish prejudices, who regarded idols as demoniac 
powers, and in partaking of the sacrifioial flesh, 
felt himself brought into contact with them.” 
Neandkr. Even a weak brother might be sup¬ 
posed to partake of such a meal, being influenced 
by his particular relations, and yet with a deter¬ 
mination to refrain from every thing polluting. 
—This is offered in sacrifice.— lepd&wrov. 
and not eifoM&vrov, see critical notes. The 
former is a neutral word, and is used advisedly 
to represent what would be said at a heathen’s 
table; but the latter is a contemptuous expres¬ 
sion. whioh we could hardly suppose would be 
employed there.— eat not for his sake that 
shewed it, and for conscience’ sake. —The 
latter expression is explanatory of the former, 
and the connecting k a /, and, specifies only the 
particular point to whioh the more general state¬ 
ment that precedes applies. If the informant 
were a heathen, then this expression, 44 for con¬ 
science’ sake,” would be unsuitable, or we should 
have to regard it as a second reason derived 
from the weaker brother, whose conscience we 
must suppose to be meant Or we must take it 
to mean that the person must refrain from eating 
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in order not to allow the heathen informer to 
suppose that the participant still bad to do with 
idols, and in order not to violate the conscience 
of weak Christians—obviously, a forced interpre¬ 
tation. [Evidently then it is some weaker bro¬ 
ther that is here meant, for whose sake it was 
duty to abstain. “ The union of the most en¬ 
lightened liberality with the humblest conces¬ 
sion to the weakness of others here exhibited, 
may well excite the highest admiration. The 
most enlightened man of his whole generation 
was the most yielding and conciliatory in all 
matters of indifference.” Hodoi]. He next 
explains himself more fully, putting it beyoud a 
doubt whose conscience is referred to.— Con¬ 
science I say, not thine own, —r^v eavrov, 
t. e., of any one who may come into suoh circum¬ 
stances (not=r#i> oeavrov ).— for why is my 
liberty judged of another's conscience ? 
—This is not to be taken as expressing the defiant 
remonst rance of the liberal-minded to his weaker 
brother, who objected to be governed by his pre¬ 
judices. Suoh an interpretation would be un¬ 
suitable both by reason of the “for,” which in 
this case would be inapposite, and also because 
the following exposition gives no reply to it. 
Several other interpretations here offer them¬ 
selves. RUckert and others think they find here 
a further reason for the command not to eat 
(ver. 28), taking the words to mean that the 
liberal-minded should not by eating give oc¬ 
casion for others to judge and blaspheme. Bnt 
in this case they arbitrarily insert the thought, 
“ to ^ give occasion,” and entirely pass over 
what precedes.*—To this there is joined an¬ 
other interpretation, which would find in this 
verse a vindication of the freedom of con¬ 
science, which the Apostle maintained in the 
name of the liberal-minded, q. </., 1 About one’s 
own conscience I am not now speaking; for it is 
altogether improper for my liberty to be judged 
by another’s conscience. If I am blamed for that 
which I for my part thankfully enjoy, so that by 
my thanksgiving such enjoyment is sanctified, 
this unfounded condemnation neither violates 
nor endangers my own conscience; so that in not 
eating, my concern is chiefly for the conscience 
of another—some weak brother which ought to 
be spared, and not mine own.’ [This is Meyer’s 
explanation, who finds here the reason asserted 
why Paul did not mean the person’s own con¬ 
science, for the sake of sparing which he enjoined 
abstinence from eating in the case mentioned in 
ver. 28, but the conscience of another. The 
man's own conscience, he says, did not need such 
consideration, for it is not affected by another’s 
judging and blaspheming, since both are ground- 

* filling here hardly does justice to the interpretation he 
•o summarily sets aside, and which is advocated by Chrys. 
and the Greek commentators, Heyd., Billr.. Olsh., Neand., 
Hodge, Stanley, and many others. This takes aptecrai 
for saTaxpieeTat, in the sense of condemn, and finds here a 
valid reason for enjoining the liberal-minded brother not to 
eat against the convictions and prejudices of the weaker 
one, who has pointed out to him the objectionable meat. 
The reasou is that there is no propriety in doing that which 
seems censurable to another, and gives occasion for observers 
to blaspheme, eTen though it may be right In our own esteem, 
and acoompanied with thanksgiving to God. “This** as 
Hodge well says, M brings the passage into harmony with 
the whole context, and connects it with the main idea of 
the previous verse, and not with an intermediate and subor¬ 
dinate danse”]. 


less. The reason therefore for abstaining, could 
only be found in the conscience of another, and 
not in the danger done to one's own conscience; 
and this also is Bengel's view].—The iva re= 
Iva t l ykvtjr at, in order that what may hap¬ 
pen t — why t a form for introducing a question 
about something which has no object or ground, 
as here, and the verb * judge ’ (up tv e tv) here 
denotes a disapproving, eondemning judgment, 
as is seen in the parallel verb, ps&ofqpetv, in the 
next clause.— If I with graee do partake.— 
Here jfdpirt corresponds to evxaptaro in what 
follows, and is not to be understood of the good¬ 
ness of God, which allows of such participation, 
or gives me the light which liberalizes my spirit, 
and hence is not to be translated ‘through grace* 
[or ‘by grace,' as the E. V. has it], but it means, 
with thanks, referring to the Eucharistic blessing 
which acoompanied the social meal, as may be 
seen in the expression still common in many 
places—“to say grace.” As the object of the 
verb ‘partake,’ we are to supply ‘meat and 
drink.'— why am I evil spoken of respect¬ 
ing that for whioh I give thanks?—/? A a o- 
<pijpeiv y lit., to blaspheme, a sharp word, de¬ 
noting the bitter condemnation pronounced on 
the liberal-minded, as on one false to his prinei- 
ples. In the use of it there lies a sharp rebuke 
of the lack of love exhibited by the person 
judging (comp. Rom. xv. 8 ; xiv. 16). 

Via. 81—Chap. xi. 1. His exhortation here 
turns to the Church in general, describing the 
end and aim whioh should control the entire 
conduct of every Christian. And this he con¬ 
nects directly with the last word in the previous 
verse, eixaptorelv , which denotes an ascription of 
honor to God.— Therefore, — q. d. t * in like man¬ 
ner, as ye thank God for your nourishment, so 
in all your eating and drinking,’ etc. Or if this 
mode of connection does not satisfy, we may 
take the ‘ therefore ’ to indicate the logical infe¬ 
rence of a general truth from the special one, 
— whether ye eat, whether ye drink, 
whether any thing ye do. —The first iroteire 
may be taken either as generic, including 
under itself also the eating and drinking, or, it 
may be taken as expressing action, in contrast 
to enjoyment. In the first case, the emphasis 
would lie upon rt, as equivalent to Srtovv , 
whatsoever ; in the second, it would lie upon the 
verb,—but this is hArdly to be preferred, [though 
Alford does prefer it]. In like manner, Col. iii. 
17. “From what has been said, Paul here de¬ 
duces a general didactic inference; he exhorts 
them so to adjust and use every thing, however 
indifferent, that God’s name may be hallowed.” 
Neander.— Do all to the glory of God. — 
[“This may mean either, ‘Do all things with a 
view to the glory of God;' Let that be the ob¬ 
ject constantly aimed at; or, ‘ Do all things in 
such a way that God may be glorified.' There 
is little difference between these modes of expla¬ 
nation. God cannot be glorified by our conduct, 
unless it be our object to act for His glory. The 
latter interpretation is favored by a comparison 
with 1 Pet iv. 11, “ That God in all things mny 
be glorified.” See Col iii. 17, all tho special 
directions given in the preceding discussion are 
here summed up. ‘ Let self be forgotten. Let 
your eye be fixed on God. Let the promotion of 
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HU glory be your object in all ye do. Strive in 
every thing to act in such a way that men may 
praise that God whom you profess to serve.’ 
Hodge]. This thought is further expanded ne¬ 
gatively.— Give none offence, neither to 
Jews, nor to Greeks, nor to the church 
of God. —He here specially addresses the libe¬ 
ral-minded, as in v. 81, who by the reckless use 
of their liberty were putting a stumbling-block 
as well in the way of the Jews to whom every 
approach to heathenism was an abomination, as 
in the way of the heathen who beheld in their 
lax conduct a want of fidelity to a religion which 
professed to separate itself so strictly from hea¬ 
thenism, and would beeome disgusted at the 
divisions thus created among Christians; and 
aUo in the way of the Church of God, both at 
Corinth and elsewhere, which would feel injured 
by conduct so ambiguous and so prejudicial to 
its unity. And while thus the recognition of 
the true God in Christ would be obstructed both 
among Jews and Gentiles, and the Church would 
be hindered in its happy success, the result 
would be, in its final bearings, dishonorable to 
the glory of God. The regard here paid to 
Jews and heathen, should not so surprise us, as 
to force us to the supposition that Jewish and 
heathen converts were meant; for in chap. ix. 
20 also, we find the Apostle laying just as great 
a stress on the duty of taking pains to win both. 
—This exhortation he finally strengthens by a 
reference to his own example.— Even am I 
please all, in aU things. —Comp. chap. ix. 
19 ff.—r dvr a, the accusative of more exaot de¬ 
finition. The verb * please,’ as in Rom. xv. 2, 
means to seek to please, try to prove acceptable 
to, and is to be taken in a good sense, as the 
subsequent explanations show. It is otherwise 
in Gal. i. 10.— Not seeking, —[u i) £ ? r a v, the 
use of the subjunctive negative nere, shows the 
implication of a particular affection, which he as¬ 
cribes to himself, and brings into the supposition, 
q. d., 1 as one who, as far as I can, am seeking,’ 
see Wixkr, p. III., { 65, 6, 13],— mine own 
profit, bat that of the many. —Here he puts 
in contrast over against his own single self, the 
vast multitude (as in Rom. v. 15) whose interests 
were the object of his pure and affectionate 
endeavor. Their profit which he sought, was 
the highest conceivable,— that they might be 
sawed. —Comp. ix. 22; i. 18.—Assured of this 
his purpose, he urges them to imitate his exam¬ 
ple (comp. iv. 16) even as he himself imitated 
the example of Christ, in the exercise of a love 
which renounced all selfish interests.-Be ye imi¬ 
tators of me, as I also am of Christ. —“ Only 
in so far should they imitate him, as he set forth 
the image of Christ. Of course the whole pic¬ 
ture of Christ’s life stood before the eyes of the 
Apostle. But then Paul must have had a histo¬ 
rical portrait of the acts and sufferings of Christ, 
just as it is exhibited in the traces sketched by 
the Evangelists, and in this we have an argu¬ 
ment against the mythical view of the life of 
Christ.” Neandbk. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The Christian'* inheritance in this earth , and 
the duties consequent upon it, “ The earth is the 


Lord’s, and the fulness thereof.” In this one 
sentence there is opened to the Christian an in¬ 
exhaustible wealth of joy and satisfaction, as 
well as a wide sphere of sacred obligations. If 
the earth, with all that fills and adorns it, be¬ 
longs to the Lord, because it is His work, then in 
every earthly good which nourishes and quickens 
him, which strengthens and delights him, ought 
the Christian to taste the favor and the goodness 
of his God (Ps. cxxxvi. 1; xxxiv. 8), to perceive 
His power and glory, and to receive it all as the 
gift of His love. In all his observations and re¬ 
searches, he ought to mark the footsteps of the 
Divine wisdom and greatness; of the Divine 
faithfulness and care for His creatures, and 
above all, for His human creatures made in His 
own image. Wherever he turns, the thoughts 
of God which are expressed in the manifold pro¬ 
ductions of earth, will reveal themselves to his 
thought. The earth itself, with all its rich and 
varied life, will become to him a manifestation 
of the Divine glory and grace ; and the more he 
searches, the more clearly will this open before 
him. Thus he acquires a large open heart, and 
becomes ever more capable of enjoyment. Every 
thing narrow and contracted about him will drop 
away by degrees. What once seemed strange 
and mysterious will become known and familiar; 
he will be able to rejoice in it, freed from all 
anxious thoughts.—Suoh results are, however, 
conditioned on the fact that he walks as in the 
presence of God, that the earth appears to him 
as a sanctuary, where he ventures to tread, only 
alter he has taken off his shoes, t. e., only after 
he has divested himself of the commonness of his 
earthly sense, of vain and proud thoughts, of 
selfish and interested projects and endeavors, 
and after he has become collected in spirit; so 
that out from the midst of all the manifold pheno¬ 
mena around him, the one Divine ground and 
aim had in them, the Divine idea in forming, and 
so richly unfolding itself therein, shall shine out 
upon his spirit. His God, who furnishes him 
all this fulness for his use and enjoyment, for 
his study and comprehension, has by this means 
put him under obligations also, t. «., inwardly 
bound him to Himself, so thftt he shall be depen¬ 
dent on Him, as on the One who is the ground and 
goal of all things; so that all participation and 
all joy of discovery shall issue in thanksgiving 
and praise to His great and good name, and so 
that he, as the priest of God, shall conduct His 
creatures to Him in an intelligent, susceptible, 
and worshipful spirit, moulding and fashioning 
them out of his own spirit, in such a way as to 
awaken in them Divine thoughts and endeavors, 
and to cause the natural to wear the impress 
more and more of the spiritual. In this is in¬ 
cluded a tender, delicate, gracious treatment of 
all creatures, and also a temperance and modesty 
in their use, to the exclusion alike of all conduct 
that is crude, severe, arbitrary, reckless and ex¬ 
cessive; and of all mismanagement as well through 
unmercifulness, as through foolish fondling and 
petting.—Cf. Scrivbr:—Gotthold’s: “Four 
hundred occasional prayers;” Paul Gerhard’s: 
“ Go forth, my heart, and seek my joy,” etc.; and 
much in J. Bohme, Oetinger, Herder, Schubert, 
etc. 

2. The success, perfection and development of the 
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church of Christ is conditioned on the prevailing 
power of righteousness , which, on the one hand, 
takes account of the weakness of unconfirmed 
and scrupulous natures in considerate, tolerant 
self-denying love, honors the severity of ear¬ 
nest Christians even though oftentimes abrupt 
and inordinate, and presents an offering of self- 
denial to one another with perfect willingness; 
yet, on the other, iqjuresin no respect the right of 
evangelical liberty, but avows it and maintains 
it, and, with all readiness to deny itself of this 
and that, in order to give no occasion of offence, 
also insists upon the fact that the conscience of 
a person living in faith is not dependent upon 
the scruples, and narrow thoughts and judg¬ 
ments of another, but, on the contrary, stands 
free and far above them, inviolable, in untrou¬ 
bled calmness and clearness. It is thus that a 
true advance can be made towards the sound ex¬ 
pansion and softening of a narrow and stringent 
mode of thought, as well as towards the healthy 
restriction of that which is broad and free; and 
thus the glory of God be promoted and strength¬ 
ened in His Church. 

HOMILETIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Starke: —Ver. 83 (Spener). A God-loving 
Christian willingly refrains from needlessly do¬ 
ing anything which may awaken doubts as to its 
propriety. It is not enough to have truth in 
view, and according to this our rights, and ac¬ 
cording to our rights our liberty; but the rules 
of Christian prudence and moderation, directed 
to general edification, require compliance with 
love, that true mistress, which, though it often 
yields its rights, never loses its good conscience. 
—Ver. 24. Since self-love has become so far cor¬ 
rupt as to lift us not only above our neighbor, 
but also above God, self-denial has come to be 
the first rule of Christianity, in order that our 
love may be properly balanced; since there is no 
danger of our ever absolutely forgetting self. 
Indeed, the equity of love demands that we, in 
many circumstances, prefer our neighbor to self, 
«. e., the profit of his soul to our own bodily con¬ 
venience.—(Hed.) “Let every one seek what is 
another’s”—so, in fact, selfishness and avarice say, 
i. e. t “ take, rob, get by fraud what is another’s.” 
But mark what is added: “ Let no one seek his 
own.”—Ver. 25. The Christian is free to eat 
everything, provided no offence is given to his 
neighbor. Useless inquiries and curious subtle¬ 
ties awaken many soruples. Against all such, 
simple-mindedness is a sure antidote.—Ver. 2(5 
(Luther). Christ is Lord, and free, and so are 
Christians, in all things.—Oh, man, thou art not 
lord-proprietor, but only steward in God's do¬ 
main! What a rich Father we have if we are 
God’s children.—Ver. 29 (Luther). My conscience 
shall remain unbound, though I outwardly com¬ 
ply with my neighbor for his good. We may eat 
what we will, provided we have it righteously, 
take it as a gift from God, and receive it with 
thanksgiving.—Ver. 81. All acts, however small, 
are sanctified and ennobled by a single reference 
to the glory of God; and this is promoted, when 
we do that which accords with a well ordered love 
toward ourselves and our neighbor, and abstain 
from whatever deseorates God’s name.—Ver. 32. 


Believers ought to walk unreprovably, not only 
among brethren, but also among unbelievers and 
hypocrites, in order that such may find no occa¬ 
sion for blaspheming Christian doctrine.—All 
have one common Father; we ought, therefore, 
to be serviceable to one as well as to another.— 
Ver. 88. Ministers should be an example to their 
hearers, in order that they may not retract with 
the left what they give with the right.—xi. 1. 
Christ is the perfect pattern of a holy life, who, 
for our sakes, renounced all comfort and personal 
convenience. To follow in His steps is the pre¬ 
eminent token of a true minister. Such imita¬ 
tion is possible through the privilege we have of 
drawing from His fulness (John i. 16). 

Berlenb. Biblb :—Ver. 23. A soul truly eman¬ 
cipated may, by reason of its innocence and sim¬ 
plicity, do much which is not only not displeas¬ 
ing, but even acceptable to God; nevertheless, it 
may not be always advisable to do it. Love must 
be the standard in all things.—Ver. 24. Let none 
say,«why must I consult for another ? Why must 
he be so weak?’ Wherefore, then, didst thou 
wish to become a member of the Church if thou 
art unwilling to inquire after its members?— 
Jn this way thou severest thyself from the Head. 
—Ver. 25. We must deal very tenderly with the 
conscience on account of our corrupt state. 
Many are scrupulous where they might be un¬ 
hesitating, and reckless where they ought to be 
careful.—Ver. 26. What the earth produces is 
good; the great point is, how is it used ?—Ver. 
27. The liberty which Christ has earned for us 
should be guarded as a priceless jewel, that 
Christ may have His own.—Ver. 28 ff. A person 
may possess something and yet refrain from its 
use, preserving his liberty intact.—Ver. 81. A 
Christian must order his entire life, so as to ren¬ 
der it a perpetual God-service. Even our call¬ 
ing is a service of God; therefore refrain not 
from it. If with singleness of purpose thou dost 
consecrate all thy labor to God, then does it be¬ 
come a divine service. This rule put in exer¬ 
cise, sanctifies everything, even our natural 
work; and converts every meal into a sort of 
sacrament, so that it, in its own way, as if an 
acted prayer, shall receive its reward. By this 
means our most general works are hallowed, and 
without this our costliest works are punishable. 
Such searching method in the service of the 
Spirit many call legal. But it is the right me¬ 
thod of faith, whereby the Son makes us free from 
the law of sin and death. The believer does, ac¬ 
cording to the spirit, nothing but good so far as 
he is a believer; he pleases God in all things by 
virtue of the divine life in him, which he has by 
faith. His doing, thinking, speaking, all tran¬ 
spires in God and before God.—Ver. 32. If a 
person desire to honor God, and yet set his 
neighbor aside, his eye would be playing the 
rogue. Be void of offence! —Chap. xi. 1. Christ's 
example is both a gift and an influence. If we 
put on His example, His Spirit, His compassion. 
He makes out everything which can happen in 
our outer and inner life. He is the original, ac¬ 
cording to which all must be fashioned. 1 he 
Apostles, indeed, referred to themselves; but they 
had a good conscience. 

Rieger: —Chap. xi. 1. Christ is certainly the 
most perfect example; yet, since it is difficult tor 
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us, in all w: 4 - * aried circumstances, always to 
track His foofrteps, the typos of Christ seen in 
the Old Testament, and the patterns after Him 
found in the New Testament, serve to present to 
us His mind in a form adapted to our every day 
conditions. 

Bbxqbl:—T er. 80. Giving thanks at meals 
sonetifies all food, denies the authority of idols, 
and acknowledges that of God. 

Hbubxbr:—V er. 24. The Christian pays a 
tender regard to the consoienoe of others, with¬ 
out proudly asserting his own rights, and with¬ 
out loftinesr of spirit.—Ver. 29. In doubtful cases, 
do not insist upon another's deciding according 
to your ov/n conscience.—Ver. 80. Sinoe a thank¬ 
ful spirit sanctifies every enjoyment, all that 
thou const, with a clear conscience, give thanks 
for and ask a blessing on, is allowable.—Ver. 
81. Also in the society of the unholy ought a 
Christian to keep in Yiew his highest aim, i. e. y 
to glorify God by his life; hence he should join 
in nothing that dishonors God.—Ver. 82. By 
carefully avoiding offences, a Christian should 
preserve his own honor and that of his Church. 
The immoralities of professing converts may 
prove a cause of stumbling even to unbelievers. 
—Ver. S3. The Christian’s pleasing is a holy 
pleasing. It aims not at his own enjoyment, but 
at the spiritual good of others; it proposes to 
win them, and the agreeable exterior is designed 
to open a way to the interior—the sanctuary 
within.—Chap. xi. 1. Christ has taken care to 
provide for us a multitude of examples, in order 
to show us that we likewise may follow Him. 

W. F. Bkssbb :—Ver. 24. Liberty is given thee 
in all sorts of things, not to use them for thine 
own sake at pleasure, but rather to serve thy 
neighbor therewith, and to seek his prosperity.— 
Ver. 25. There is a hunting after conscientious 
scruples, in which many persons carry out their 
whole Christianity, ending, alas! oftentimes, in 
straining out gnats and swallowing oamels. 

[A. Fullbr :—Ver. 83. Paul pleased men in 
all things, and yet he says, if I pleased men I 
should not be the servant of Christ, Gal. i. 10. 
From the context in the former oase, it appears 
plain that the things in which the Apostle 
pleased all men require to be restricted to such 
things as tend to their “ profit, that they may be 
saved.” Whereas the things in which, accord¬ 
ing to the latter passage, he oould not please 
men, and “yet be the servant of Christ,” were 
of a contrary tendency. Such were the objects 
pursued by the false teachers whom he opposed, 
and who desired to make a fair show in the 
flesh, lest they should suffer persecution for the 
cross of Christ, chap. Yi. 12. The former is that 
sweet inoffensiveness of spirit which teaohes us 
to lay aside all self-will and self-importance, that 
charity which “seeketh not her own,” and “is 
not easily provoked; ” it is that spirit, in short, 


which the same writer elsewhere recommends for 
the example of Christ Himself: “ We, then, who 
are strong, ought to bear the infirmities of the 
weak, and not to please ourselves.—Let every 
one of us please his neighbor for his good to edi¬ 
fication; for even Christ pleased not Himself; 
but as it is written, “ The reproaohes of them that 
reproached thee fell on me.”—But the latter 
spirit referred to is that sordid compliance with 
the corruptions of human nature, of which flat¬ 
terers and deceivers have always availed them¬ 
selves, not for the glory of God or the good of 
men, but for the promotion of their own selfish 
designs]. 

[M. Henry:— Ver. 28. They who allow them¬ 
selves in everything not plainly sinful in itself, 
will often run into what is evil by accident, and 
do much mischief to others. Circumstances may 
make that a sin. which in itself is none.—Ver. 
27. Christianity does by no means bind us up 
from the common offices of humanity, or allow us 
an uncourteous behaviour to any of our own kind, 
however they may differ from us in religious 
sentiments or practices.—Ver. 88. A preacher 
may press his advice home with boldness and 
authority, when he can enforce it with his own 
example. He is most likely to promote a pub¬ 
lic spirit in others, who can give evidence of it 
in himself. And it is highly commendable in a 
minister to neglect his own advantages, that he 
may promote the salvation of his hearers. This 
shows that he has a spirit suitable to his func¬ 
tion. It is a station for public usefulness, and 
can never be faithfully discharged by a man of 
a narrow spirit and selfish principles]. 

[F. W. Robertson: —Ver. 29. The duty of at¬ 
tending to appearances .—Now we may think this 
time-serving; but the motive made all the differ¬ 
ence: “Conscience, I say, not thine own, but 
of the other.” Study appearances, therefore, 
so far as they are likely to be injurious to others. 
Here, then, is the principle and the rule; we 
cannot live in this world indifferent to appear¬ 
ances. Year by year we are more and more 
taught this truth. It is irksome, no doubt, to be 
under restraint, to have to ask not only, “Does 
God permit this? ” but, “Will it not be miscon¬ 
strued by others?” and to a free, open, fiery 
spirit, such as the Apostle of the Gentiles, doub¬ 
ly irksome, and almost intolerable. Neverthe¬ 
less, it was to him a most solemn consideration: 
Why should I make my goodness and my right 
the occasion of blasphemy ? Truly, then, and 
boldly, and not carelessly, he determined to give 
no offence to Jews or Gentiles, or to the Church 
of God, but to please all men. And the measure 
or restraint of this resolution was, that in car¬ 
rying it into practice he would seek not his own 
profit, but the profit of many, that they might be 
saved]. 
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XV. 


APOSTOLIC INSTRUCTIONS IN RELATION TO THE CONDUCT BECOMING CHURCH 

ASSEMBLIES. 

Chapter XI. 2-34. 

A. In respect of apparel; in the covering of the head by the women , and the uncovering of it by the men 

(Chap. xi. 2-16). 

2 Now [But, ££] I praise you, brethren, that ye remember me in all things, and keep 
[firmly hold, xar^rre] the ordinances [traditions, napadoau^y as I delivered them to 
8 you. But I would have you [I wish you to, know, that the head of every man 
is Christ; and the head of the [om. the] woman is the man; and the head of Christ 

4 is God. Every man praying or prophesying, having his head covered [anything 

5 down, depending from his head, xard xeyatijs f/wv], dishonoured his head. But 
every woman that prayeth or prophesied with her head uncovered dishonoured 

6 her [own, £aor£c] head: for that is even all one as if Rhe were shaven. For if the 
woman be not covered, let her also be shorn [let her hair be cut oflf, xeipdaSw ]: but 

7 if it be a shame for a woman to be shorn or shaven, let her be covered. For a man 
indeed ought not to cover his head, forasmuch as he is the image and glory of God: 

8 but the woman is the glory of the [om. the] man. For the [om. the] man is not 
[out] of the [om. the] woman; but the [om. the] woman [out] of the [om. the] man. 

9 Neither was the man [For man was not] created for the woman; but the [om. thel 

10 woman for the man. For this cause ought the woman to have power on her head 

11 because of the angels. Nevertheless neither is the man without the woman, neither 
the woman without the man [neither is woman without man, nor man without woman], 

12 in the Lord. For as the woman is [out] of the mao, even so is the man also by 

13 [means of] the woman; but all things of [are from, £x] God. Judge in yourselves 
[among your own selves, iv upT> adroit]: is it comely that a woman pray unto God on- 

14 covered ? Doth not even nature itself teach you, that, if a man have long hair, it is a 

15 shame unto him? But if a woman have long hair, it is a glory to her: for her hair 

16 is given her for a covering [an envelopment, itepipoXaitnj]. But if any man seem to be 
contentious, we have no suen [established, aov^Octav] custom, neither the churches of 
God. 

* Ver 2.—Tn many good M 3 8, etc., d&cA^ot is (hand after v^iac, bat it is doubtfbl; it Is not to A. B 0. [Blnait., 4 car¬ 
efree, the Copt, SahlL A»han. (Remaned.), Ann., Atkan^Cyr., Bee., Chrys.]. Its insertion would hare been very natural. If 
this verse were the beginning of a new section, transcribers and commentators would have expected the word, and if it had 
been in the original, it would not have been easily omitted. It is found in D. £. P. Q. K. L,<( at, the Ital., Yulg , Ooth n 
Syr. (which, with some others, adds pov), Atban., Theodt., Damasc., Ambrst., Rel. Lachm, n Alford, Stanley and Hordtv. 
cancel it, while BUxmf. and TYseA. (after cancelling it in his 3d edit.) insert it.—C. P. W.l. 

* Ver. 3.—The article tow before Xpurrou is not very certain. [LacJm., Tiech. and Alford admit It on the authority of 

A. B. T). Sin. and some Fathers. Bloomfield suggests that in these HSS, “ the word, written abbreeiatim , may have arises 
from the preceding 41.” It may, however, have been removed to match the absence of the article before ywatcof.— 
0. P. W.). 

* Ver. 6.— Lachm. has adopted avrqt on venr considerable authority [A. C. D. (1st cor.) F. G. L. 8 in ait, and about a 
dozen cursives, with Chrys., Theodt., et al .]. This form might have arisen from an attempt to make it conform to the 
avrov of ver. 4. [Bloomfield thinks the true word may have been avr%, which in Hellenistic Greek was often equivalent to 
«u nin (Fritzeche). Titchendorfi in hit early edit, had aimjc. but in bis 3rd, and later, he has fovrqt. The latter word 
would have been needful, if the Apostle had wished to prevent his readers from confounding the jce^oAi)? with ft owjp, as 
they wonld have been likely to do after what he had said in ver. 3.—C. P. W.]. 

* Ver. 7.—The R«c. omits i) before yvnj, but the authority for the article is very strong. It was removed so that the 
phrase might conform with similar preceding and following phrases. [A. B. D.dst cor.) F. G. 81nait. (3d cor.) 73,118, Dial. 
Isador., Theodt. insert it. 8o Lachm*, Tiech*, Alford, Meyer and Stanley. Bloomfield receives it, but expresses It in small 
print. It seems required in the same sense as in ver. 10, where it it certainly genuine.—C. P. w.]. 

* Ver. 11.—The Roc. has an inverted order for these words, but it is not well sustained. Meyer thinks that It was more 
natural to mention the man first, and that this occasioned the change. [Lachm*. Tisch., Bloomfield and Alford, with A. 

B. C. D. (1st and 3d cor.) B. F. G. H. and Sinait., with several cursives, version* and Fathers, have ywk astyfe ovrt 

ivifp. Yttplf yvvaucoc. —C. P. W.]. 

* Ver. 14.—The Roc. has if ovM avnf but in opposition to decisive authorities. The ft was an addition to deter* 

mine the connection with ver. 13. [It is wanting in A. B. 0. D. (1st cor.) F. G. H. 8inait, et aL Ital., Vnlg* Copt. 8yr ? 
Arm., Tertn, Ambr., Ambrst, and has been suspected to be an attempt to point the interrogation. F. G. Arm., Tert. have j 
4>vai* without the avnf, but against better authorities: but many of the best MSS put «vn$ after ^voic.—C. P. W.t 

f Ver. 15.— Lachmarm, with the Bee-adds Avri) after Mora i, on some good but not sufficient manuscripts. It is easy 
to see how it may have been added. [A. B. 8inait, et al*, have Moral avrjj ; C. H., with some cursives, the vulg. and Syr. 
versions, and Damasc. and Ambr. have avm? Morcu- and D. £. F. G. K. L., and many others, with Chrys., Theodt, (Scum 
and Tert. entirely omit awry.—0. P. W.J. 
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BXK0ETICAL AND 0RIT1CAL. 

[“Having corrected the more private abuses 
that prevailed among the Corinthians, the Apos¬ 
tle begins in this chapter to consider those which 
relate to the mode of conducting public worship. 
The first of these is the habit of women appear¬ 
ing in public without a veil. Dress is in a great 
degree conventional. A costume which would be 
proper in our country, would be indecorous in an¬ 
other. The principle insisted upon in this para¬ 
graph is, that women should conform in matters 
of dress to all those usages which the public 
sentiment of the community in which they live 
demands. The veil in all eastern countries was, 
and to a great extent still is, the symbol of mo¬ 
desty and subjection. For a woman, therefore, 
in Corinth to discard the veil, was to renounce 
her claim to modesty, and to refuse to reoognize 
her subordination to her husband. It is on the 
assumption of this significancy in the use of the 
veil that the Apostle's whole argument in this 
paragraph is founded.” Hodoc.] 

Vbb. 2. He begins the new lesson he was about 
to impart with a conciliatory introduction — 
How I praise you. —This might be attached 
directly to the previous injunction 44 be ye fol¬ 
lowers of me,” just as what follows might be 
subsumed under the one in the 82d verse, 44 give 
none offence,” although neither of these connec¬ 
tions is by any means certain. At any rate the 
first clause is not to be taken in the way of a 
strong contrast with what precedes [taking the 
Ai in an adversative instead of transitional 
sense], q d ., ‘though I exhort you to imitate 
me, yet, nevertheless, I praise you.* [Hodge is 
inclined to adopt this method of interpreting the 
connection, and adds: 4 the Corinthians, although 
backward in following the self-denying and con¬ 
ciliatory conduct of the Apostle, were, never¬ 
theless, in general mindful of the ordinances or 
rules which he had delivered to them.*]— That 
ye remember me in all things. —The po via 
sot dependent on tt & v r a , so that the latter be¬ 
comes the direct object of fii/ivyo# c, making 
the rendering (that ye remember all things which 
proceed from me). Such construction were in¬ 
admissible, if for no other reason but this, that 
the verb jUfivfoKetv in the New Testament never 
takes the accusative.—This remembrance he de¬ 
signates as one that proved itself in worthy 
deeds.— That ye keep the traditions even 
as I delivered (them) to you. —The personal 
and the official characters are here inseparably 
united. The traditions (irapadtoeis) he here 
speaks of, were both of an oral and written kind 
(2 Thes. ii. 16), and embraoed doctrinal, as well 
as ritual and practical matters. Here, indeed, 
he refers primarily to such instructions and or¬ 
dinances as concerned the order of the church, 
and of divine worship. The dispute respecting 
8cripture and tradition obtains no hold here, in¬ 
asmuch as the distinction between that which 
was fixed in writing, and that not so fixed did 
not as yet appear. [“ The word translated 4 tra¬ 
ditions ' is never used in the New Testament in 
refirence to the rule of faith, except for the im¬ 
mediate instructions of inspired men. When 
nsed in the modern sense of the word tradition , 


it is always in reference to what is human and 
untrustworthy, Gal. i. 14; Col. ii. 8, and fre¬ 
quently in the gospels of the traditions of the 
elders.” Hodgk.] That the particular point 
alluded to cannot be that mentioned in ver. 8ff. 
(Olsh.), is plain from the formula of introduction 
there used which hints at something new (comp. 
Osiander). Kart x£ tv, to holdfast, so as to submit 
to it as authority, and to conduct one's self ac¬ 
cordingly (Meyer: by faith and obedience; Osi¬ 
ander: usu tenere). 

Veb. 8. But I wish you to know that 
the head of every man ie Christ. —He here 
assigns the doctrinal ground for the practical 
instruction which follows. 44 In the Corinthian 
Church there was a departure from the prevail¬ 
ing custom of the East (according to which wo¬ 
men went veiled), especially on the part of hea¬ 
then converts, who, even in other respects, 
rather overstretched the idea of Christian liberty. 
Since Paul is here discussing a question of merely 
outward custom, it is interesting to observe how 
characteristically he surveys the smallest matters 
in connection with the greatest, and understands 
how to penetrate to the remotest particulars from 
the fundamental principles of the Christian life. 
He begins, not with the custom itself, but with 
the leading idea that ought to govern it.” Nk- 
andbb. By the opening words of the verse he 
indicates the importance of the instruction he is 
about to communicate. What he particularly in¬ 
culcates, is the subordination of woman to the 
man; but this he directly connects with higher 
relations. Before he declares the relation which 
the wife sustains to the husband as her head, 
he points to that which the man sustains to 
Christ as his Head, and concludes with referring 
all back to God as the Head of Christ. By the 
term head he expresses the next immediate rela¬ 
tion sustained. The man, that is the Christian 
man, has Christ for his Head to whom he is alone 
subordinate, while the woman who, as a member 
of the Church, has indeed Christ in like manner 
for her Head, is yet primarily subject to her 
husband, and in him has her support, her des¬ 
tiny, and her dignity.—To extend this relation 
to men generally, is opposed by the fact that the 
Apostle is here addressing the Christian Church. 
Nor yet is he indicating the relation of the two 
sexes in general, but only as it is definitely rea¬ 
lized in marriage. But even here we are to dis¬ 
tinguish between the inner life of faith, or in 
other words, the personal relation to Christ 
where all other distinctions are entirely swal¬ 
lowed up and lost (Gal. iii. 28), and the social 
position held in the family and in the church 
where the wife is dependent on the man, is re¬ 
presented by him, and put under his care. Never¬ 
theless, it must be remembered that this power 
and dignity of the husband is founded on the 
position he holds toward Christ as his Head, and 
so the dependence of the wife on him appears as 
a mediated dependence on Christ.— And the 
head of Christ is Ood. —Compare the re¬ 
marks on iii. 28; viii. 6. Although the economic 
relation is primarily meant, wherein Christ even 
in His exaltation is dependent on God (xv. 28; 
Col. i. 16; Eph. iii. 9); yet this dependence pre¬ 
supposes a sort of dependence also in the imma¬ 
nent relations of the Trinity, which, however, 
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is perfectly consistent with essential equality 
of being.—[Here, then, we have a view of the 
unity of the heavenly kingdom in its gradual 
subordination to the Supreme Authority-—Ood— 
Christ—Man—Woman. The dependence and 
submission is one of love yielding to the divinely 
appointed guardianship and control; the autho¬ 
rity is that of love exercised in wisdom, and di¬ 
rected towards the good of the lowest and the 
glory of the highest. These are the conditions 
of the divine order in which the relations sus¬ 
tained between the parties are typical of each 
other. And on this fact is the argument of the 
Apostle founded. As God is the head of Christ, 
and as Christ is the head of the Church, so is 
the man the head of the woman. For a fuller 
development of this analogy see Eph. v. 23-38. 
Let it be here understood that the subordination 
thus expressed involves no degradation. As the 
Church is not dishonored by being subject to 
Christ, so neither is woman dishonored by being 
subject to man]. 

Vsa. 4. From the doctrine established in ver. 
3, he first draws an inference for the man in the 
matter of his apparel while at Church.— Every 
man praying or prophesying, —t. speak¬ 

ing in public. And by the former is meant, not 
exactly the speaking with tongues which cer¬ 
tainly occurred while in prayer, but the simple 
offering of supplication in general; by the latter, 
such a discourse as set forth the mysteries of 
the divine counsels or of the human life, under 
a divine inspiration. (Comp. xiii. 2; xiv. 24if.). 
These were the two main parts of primitive 
Christian worship. In the first the speaker is 
the organ of the congregation presenting itself 
before God in thanksgiving, petition, and inter¬ 
cession ; in the second, the organ of the Divine 
Spirit communicating His lessons to the Church. 
—Having his head covered.—/card Ke^a?Jjc 
here r< is understood—lit. * having aught 
upon his head.* According to the usage of the 
Greeks,men appeared in public religious servioe 
with face and head uncovered. The case was 
otherwise with the Romans, and from later times 
with the Jews. In the Old Testament period 
such covering was employed only as a token of 
deep mourning (2 Sam. xv. 80; Jer. xiv. 18).— 
dishonoreth his head.—Suitably with the 
context we must here understand, not man’s own 
head literally, but Christ who is dishonored when 
the man denying his independence seems to sub¬ 
ordinate himself in this way to the dependent 
wife, or even allows the tokens of human de¬ 
pendence to be seen upon him.* Although in 
ver. 5, we are to take the expression 4 her head ’ 


♦[Stanley says that both the literal and the metaphorical 
sense of the term he-td are here inclnded. The man dis¬ 
honors his head by an nnseemly effeminate practice, 
and thereby Christ, who Is his a pi ritual head. Here the 
head, as being the symbol of Christ, is treated with the same 
religions reverence ns is the body in vi. 19, as being the 
teroplo of the Spirit! Hodge, on the contrary, prefers to 
takothe word ‘lioid* In its literal sense. “I. Because in 
the immediately preceding clause the word Is used literally. 
2 Because In ver. 5 the woman who gnee nnvelled is tnid to 
dishonor her own heed, t. as what follows shows 
and not her husband. 3. It Is more obvlonslv true that a 
man who acts inconsistently with his station disgr a ces him- 
s-lf. than that be disgraoee hint who pl«ce 1 him in that sta- 
ti >n ** The force of the last argument Ftanley does not allow, 
as will be se<*n sltove. Stanley’s view seems, all things con¬ 
sidered, to merit the preference]. 


literally, yet nothing can be deduced from this 
as to the meaning of ver. 4, because there the 
meaning is established by icer^f, and the ex¬ 
planation which follows. On the contrary, the 
relation to ver. 8 is decisive as to its meaning 
here. Such was Meyer’s view in ed. 2. On the 
contrary, in ed. 8 he understands it as in vv. 6, 
6, and 14 of the natural head, on which the evi¬ 
dence must be seen that no human person but 
Christ, and through Christ God is the head of 
the man, and this evidenoeis its uncovered state. 
At any rate the chief stress lies upon the rebuke 
administered to woman’s wish to become eman¬ 
cipated in this particular, and that said of the 
man might also serve for illustrating the oppo¬ 
site. 

Veils. 5 nnd 6. Bat every woman that 
prayeth or propheaieth.— The propriety of 
women’s praying or prophesying in the Chnrch, 
is here passed over without comment since he is 
only treating of apparel; while it is rebuked 
and interdicted in xiv. 84 ff. Hence the arbi¬ 
trary assumption that prophesying here means 
simply chiming in with inspired song is super¬ 
fluous. [•* In here disapproving of the one, says 
Calvin, he does not approve of the other. Paul 
attends to one thing at a time”].— with her 
head unveiled. —The unveiling of the head 
was an abuse originating in female vanity under 
the pretexts of Christian freedom and of equality 
with man; and it was so much the more disturb¬ 
ing to devotion as it was contrary to custom to 
see women unveiled out of the house.— dis¬ 
honoreth her own head.— This referred to 
the man, would yield a good sense even in con¬ 
nection with what follows, inasmuch as the 
woman by appearing abroad so shamelessly and 
exposing herself to the gaze of other men might 
bring a blot upon her husband. But the use of 
the reflexive pronoun iavrqc shows clearly 
that it means the natural head; and this accords 
with what he says further, inasmuch as a shorn 
head was with women disgraceful—a symbol of 
female dishonor —a token of shamelessness,— 
and, indeed, was made the punishment of an 
adulteress — at least among the Germans (see 
Tac., Germ . 19; also see Wetstkin in hoc loco ), 
and, indeed, also among the Jews, Numb. v. 18. 
It was also a token of sorrow. Deut. xxL 12. 
[Stanley again finds in the word 1 head ’ a double 
allusion both to her own head and her husband’s 
as represented by it. See Smith’s Classical Dic¬ 
tionary, Coma and Fettoto].— for that is one 
and the same thing;— the neuter is here 
used because it treats not of personal, but 
generic identity.— with her being shaven. — 
That is, she assumes the characteristic mark of 
a disreputable woman.—This identity he goes on 
to explain.— Let her be shorn. —This is not 
said permissively, but it expresses a command 
setting forth the legitimate consequenoe of the 
unsuitableness of her being unveiled, q. <£., ‘if 
she will do the one thing, let her also do the other.’ 
If she will be so shameless as to appear with her 
head bare, let her aet consistently, and give such 
a token of her shamelessness as will be seen in 
stripping her head entirely of its hair. — He 
then argues. — Bat if it U a shame for a 
woman to be shorn or shaven.— fpatr&at, 
to he shaved —a stronger expression than KElpac- 
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fa, to be cropped short. a l axp&v , shameful , oan 
hardly be taken here to denote the aesthetic 
view of the matter aa if the meaning were 4 if 
it displease her,’ so that we should hare here 
but a sarcastic thrust at woman’s vanity, as 
Calvin thinks [who says that 4 the conjecture has 
some appearance of probability that women who 
had beautiful hair, were acoustomed to uncover 
their heads for the purpose of displaying their 
beauty, and that Paul here hints to them that so 
far from appearing the more beautiful by taking 
off their veils, they looked as badly as if they 
were all shaven and shorn.’] The Apostle is rather 
looking at the subject from a moral point of view 
throughout. 

Via. 7-10. He here resumes the argument for 
the woman’s veiling her head, presented in ver. 
3. Only be drops the relation to Christ, and 
presents that of the man to tho woman, illus- 
tratinghis point antithetically.— Fora man in¬ 
deed ought not to well his head.— The ex¬ 
pression ovk ofeiXei means more than 4 he is 
not obliged,’ it denotes ‘he should not,’ 4 it is 
unbecoming for him.’ The reason of this is, 
that— he is the image and glory of God.— 
By this he indicates the godlike rule and lordly 
mijesty (comp. Gen. i. 26) which the position of 
the man as the head of the wife involves, or 
which is in a peculiar manner exhibited in it. By 
the expression 4 the glory of God ’ he means that 
man carries in himself a likeness to the greatness 
and majesty of God in so far as he rules in his own 
sphere with Godlike power and freedom. [“He 
is created in the image of God, and therefore 
is the reflex of the divine glory, 4 being crowned 
with glory and honor,’ and having, therefore, 
dominion over the works of God. He, therefore, 
ought to have nothing on a head which repre¬ 
sents so Divine a majesty, nothing on a counte¬ 
nance which reflects so Divine a glory.” Star¬ 
Jet]. —Such is obviously the point brought out: 
not that he is set to show forth God’s glory, a 
thing which does not appertain to man exclusive¬ 
ly; not that He is the glory of God in so far that 
the woman has to veil herself before him, just 
as the seraphim do before the majesty of Jehovah; 
nor is 6o£a = for then Paul would have 

used the term dpotoois; nor least of all is it to be 
understood as Fritzsche does on Rom. iii. 23. 
Omamentum Dei quippe quo fingendo Deus , quantum 
posset, manifestaverit .— Bat tile woman la the 
glory of man. —This she is in so far as she 
coaid be fashioned entirely out of his rib—an 
evidence quanti vir sit [/] Now, the wife is the 
glory of the man inasmuch as in her, in her 
management as a housewife, the exalted position 
of the man is made manifest; or inasmuch as she 
develops an independent aotivity only in subor¬ 
dination to him, and by virtue of his plenary 
ower, or only in connection with him attains to 
er proper dignity and worth. [“She always 
ussumes his station; becomes a queen, if he is a 
king; and manifests to others the wealth and 
honor which belong to her husband.” Hodgb.] 
Paul does not add the word 44 image,” since it 
would be unsuitable on account of the diversity 
of sex; others say because it would otherwise 
appear as if the Divine imAge in her were ignored. 
Bat Paul Is not speaking here in a religious or 
15 


ethical sense.—The higher position of the man 
and the dependence of the woman are still fur¬ 
ther proved from the history of their creation, 
(their genetic relation. Metbk.).— For mania 
not from woman, bat woman from man.— 
[Here the emphasis rests on 4 is ’ which is equiva¬ 
lent to 4 takes his being. ’ The reference is to Gen. 

ii. 28_ _ rob avdpbc airrifc kfatyp&tj aim}.]. —But 

this derivation rests again upon the faet that the 
object of the creation of the woman is in the 
man—not the reverse. In other words, the de¬ 
pendence of existence rests on the dependenoe of 
destination.— For neither was man created 
on aeoount of the woman, bnt woman 
on aecoant of the man. —That the 44 for” in 
this olause is to be taken as .parallel with tho 
previous one is improbable, because unnecessary. 
[Alford however disputes the subordination of 
the latter 4 for* to the former, and makes the two 
parallel; but without reason. Certainly the view 
given above, which is Meyer’s and Stanley’s also, 
is in better acoord with the Greek, xat'y&p, q . 
d 4 and that for this reason, for,* etc.].—From 
this relation of woman to man thus proven, he 
now draws his inferences in regard to her true 
mode of apparel.— For this cause ought the 
woman to have power upon her head.— 

t 44 There is scarcely a passage in the New 
estament whioh has so much taxed the learn¬ 
ing and ingenuity of oommentators as this.” 
Hodgb. 44 In the difficulty of its several portions 
it stands alone in the New Testament, unless, per¬ 
haps, we except Rev. xiii. IB; or Gal. iii. 20. 
Each part has its own particular obscurity.” 
Stanley]. In the first place, the term “power ” 
(i f ova la) is a very remarkable one. Interpreted 
by the context, this can only mean the veiling of 
the head, standing by metonymy for thftt, which 
was the token of power or authority. So Nean- 
der, who adds: “The wife should have upon 
her head a symbol of the power which the man 
has over her, i. the veil.”* The word itself, 
however, nowhere else ooours in this sense. As 
somewhat analogous to it, we have the word 
piothcla, which literally means kingdom , used 
evidently for diadem in Diod. Sic. I. 47 (i^oww 
rpelq flaoikeiaq M tir Kt+aAifc: ‘they have three 
kingdoms on the head, 1 meaning 4 three crowns '). 
A number of conjectural readings, and also va¬ 
ried attempts at explanation,—some strange, 
some arbitrary, may here be passed over. For 
an account of them, see Meyer, Osiander [and 
Stanley, whose note on this word is quite elabo¬ 
rate].—As an additional reason why the women 
should have the symbol of power on their heads, 
the Apostle subjoins.— on account of the alb- 
gels. —Here, too, there has been a great elabo¬ 
ration of opinions, partly in the way of conjec¬ 
tural readings, and partly in attempts at expla¬ 
nation. The former deserve no mention [as the- 

£ • Wordsworth says, rather “an emblem of authority 
ich the derives through man from God; and by throwing 
off her covering she throws away her ifov<na*. or the mark 
of her own Authority, which consists in the essential deri¬ 
vation of her being through man from God. She for'eit* 
her own claim to reverence by breaking that link of con¬ 
nection which binds her throngfa man even to the throne of 
God." Bnt in opposition to this statement we need bnt cite 
a quotation made by Barnes from Chardin. Speaking of 
the head-covering used by the ladies of Persia, this anthor 
says, “only married women wear it: and it is the mark by 
which it is known that they are under subjection 
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present reading is supported by all good autho¬ 
rities; although Neander can hardly help the 
persuasion that it was a gloss introduoed ante¬ 
rior to all the existing manuscripts, and so per¬ 
petuated]. As far as the latter are concerned, 
owing to a disinclination to assume that super¬ 
natural existences were meant, it has been 
thought that the “angels’* here spoken of were 
of a human kind—whether it be officers of the 
church,* which can hardly be the case, from the 
lack of all qualifying terms (comp. Rev. i. 20: 
“unto the angel of the church,” etc.; Mai. ii. 7: 
“ The priest—is the messenger (AyyeAof \ of the 
Lord of Hosts”); or prophets, of wnich the 
same remark holds good; or messengers from 
other churches, which by no means follows from 
Jas. ii. 25, where fc&hab is spoken of as ‘receiving 
the messengers:’ or whether it be unconverted 
husbands, or others not Christians, who might 
come into the congregations to make report. If, 
however, supernatural beings are understood to 
be meant, then the question arises whether these 
are good or bad spirits. If we suppose the lat¬ 
ter, then the reference here would be to the dan¬ 
ger of temptation through such evil spirits, either 
through the women’s being betrayed into un¬ 
hallowed thoughts, or through their tempting 
men to indulge the same by showing themselves 
unveiled. But from the lack of any definite limi¬ 
tation of the meaning of the term, or of any hint 
of the kind in the context, we can hardly sup¬ 
pose this class of spirits to be intended. He 
must mean therefore the good and holy angels. 
Yet the phrase is not to be construed as express¬ 
ing an oath which would be contrary to the 
usage of the language. Nor yet does it mean 
that women should veil their faces in presence 
of men, who are here declared to be the image 
and glory of God, because angels do this in the 
Divine presence (Isa. vi.). Nor yet does the 
phrase denote the purpose not to give offence to 
their guardian angels by an indecorous appear¬ 
ance ; for then would he have added the pronoun 
4 their * to imply this. The most probable opin¬ 
ion is, that he means angels in general, who are 
regarded as being invisibly present with Christ 
in the assemblies of the church, and whose dis¬ 
pleasure would be awakened by the violation -of 
decency. The first trace of such an idea, which 
appears also to have been advocated by the early 
fathers, is to be found in Ps. cxxxviii. 1. “Also 
before the angels will I sing praise to Thee.” 
Traces of the same belief may be found also 
among the Jews of a later period. (Comp. Gro- 
tius on this text). Reverentia gentorum, quiforma- 
tionis hominum testes et spectators fuerunt. The 
origin of the idea that angels were present at the 
creation of men, may be proved to have come 
from the rabbinical interpretations of Gen. i. 
26. [The view just given Hodge declares to be 
44 the common and only satisfactory interpreta¬ 
tion of the passage which answers all the de¬ 
mands of the context].” And Alford expresses 
his belief in it, and adds that the reason of Paul’s 
thus speaking of the angels was, that he 44 had 
before his mind the order of the universal church, 
and prefers, when speaking of the assemblies of 

[* In rapport of this opinion, see some interesting state¬ 
ments in Thomson's “The Land and the Book,” Vol. I., pp. 
84-87 J. 


Christians, to adduce those beings who, as not 
entering into the gradation which he has here 
described, are conceived [of] as spectators of the 
whole, delighted with the decency and order of 
the servants of God.” Such also is Calvin's 
view, who says that “ this was added by way of 
amplifying, q. d, 4 If women uncover their 
heads, not only Christ, but all the angels, too, 
will be witnesses of the outrage.’ And this in¬ 
terpretation suits with the Apostle’s design, as 
he is here treating of different ranks.” Stan: 
ley’s note, which is full of interesting informa¬ 
tion, is too long to be quoted here, and the cu¬ 
rious reader can only be referred to it. 

Vers. 11, 12. All proud depreciation of women 
on the part of men, as well as all disposition to 
retire on the part of women, Paul now opposes 
by qualifying his previous expressions and bring¬ 
ing to view the mutual connections of the sexes 
in the sphere of Christian life. And these he 
then refers back to their relations grounded in 
nature.— Nevertheless neither is woman 
without man, nor man without woman in 
the Lord. —To explain the word “Lord” of 
God, as if the phrase “ in the Lord ” meant on 
account of 4 God’s will and ordinance,’ would be 
oontrary to Paul's use of language, and is by no 
means required by the relation of the two verses 
[11, 12], by which the harmony of the kingdom 
of grace and the kingdom of nature is indicated, 
or that the order of life obligatory in the sphere 
of redemption is grounded on that which pre¬ 
ceded it in the sphere of creation according to 
the Divinely ordained development of things 
therein.—But the question still arises whether 
the expression “in the Lord” is to be taken as a 
predicate with ‘is’ understood, as if he meant to 
say that the one is not without the other in com¬ 
munion with the Lord; or as an adverbial ex¬ 
pression qualifying the two clauses so as to im¬ 
ply that in the sphere of Christ both are insipa¬ 
rable. The sense is essentially the same in both 
constructions, and both are logically admissible. 
But the former better expresses Paul’s thought. 
He means that while the woman ought in the 
public assembly to show herself as one subordi¬ 
nated to the man in a dependence which is indi-, 
oated both in her origin and in her destiny, ne¬ 
vertheless Christianity requires no separation of 
the sexes. Neither party stands for itself alone. 
Both belong essentially together, and point to 
one another. And even in relation to the Chris¬ 
tian life there is a mutual dependence, so that 
the one serves to supplement the other. As 
Burger says: 44 In their relation to Christ, in 
that communion where both alike have the 
ground and aim of their spiritual life, the dis¬ 
tinction of the sexes is resolved into a mutual 
dependence of love.”—In what follows, Paul 
points to the fact that this relation in Christ 
corresponds t-o the natural relation existing be¬ 
tween the sexes, and is demanded by the essen¬ 
tial harmony which prevails between the king¬ 
dom of nature and the kingdom of grace. “ For 
were this not so, then would Christianity be op¬ 
posed to the natural order of things.” Meter.— 
In contrast with what is said in ver. 8, and here 
re-stated, that— the woman is from tie 
man —he says— so also is the man through 
the woman. —As the former declaration reteis 
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to the origin of the woman, so does the latter refer 
to the progressive reproduction of the race, which 
even in the case of the man is effected through 
the woman.—And lastly, he sets this natural re¬ 
lation under a religious point of view.— but all 
tilings of God —t. God is the first principle 
of all things, of the existence of woman from the 
roan, and of man through the woman. But the 
logical relation of the two verses does not require 
that we refer this to what was said in ver 11 by 
the expression “in the Lord.’* From this brief 
digression he returns to his immediate sub¬ 
ject. 

Vers. IS—15. He here appeals once more to 
their natural sense of propriety.— Judge. in 
yourselves. —i. e. t without reference to any ex¬ 
ternal authorities by which their judgment might 
be biased. We are not to suppose that Paul is 
here accommodating himself to the fondness for 
philosophic proof prevalent among the Greeks, 
as RQckert imagines. He intends only to bring 
the matter closer home to their own conscious¬ 
ness, both softening and sharpening his reproof 
at the same time. [“ The Apostle often recog¬ 
nizes the intuitive judgments of the mind as 
authoritative, Rom. i. 8*2; iii. 8. The constitu¬ 
tion of our nature being derived from God, the 
law9 which Ho has impressed upon it, are as 
much a revelation from Him, as any other possi¬ 
ble communications of His will. And to deny 
this, is to deny the possibility of all knowledge.” 
Hodge] —Is It comely that a woman pray 
unto God uncovered ?—13y praying unto 
God, he does not mean silent participation in 
public worship, but as in ver 6, taking the lead in 
audible prayer.—If the women, while they were 
thu3 putting themselves upon an equality with 
men, deemed themselves at liberty on this ac¬ 
count to appear like the men unveiled, it is so 
much the more remarkable, that Panl should 
refer them simply to the uncomeliness of their 
bcharior while holding public intercourse with 
God, whose ordinance they were violating in so 
doing. Hence he here says nothing about pro¬ 
phesying.—That the sense of propriety required 
a woman to be veiled, is shown from the sponta¬ 
neous teachings of nature.— Doth not nature 
itself teach you that if a man have long 
hair, it is a shame unto him, but that if a 
woman have long hair it is a glory to 
her?—The ovSi had best be translated not even, 
which imparts to the whole question a greater 
emphasis. In regard to “ nature,” the question 
arises whether the word is to be taken in the ob¬ 
jective sense, as denoting the order and laws of 
nature, or in the subjective sense, as denoting the 
instinctive feelings and sentiments, the native 
sense of propriety existing in every individual, 
and which may have been more or less affected 
by custom and habit. The latter interpretation 
cannot be altogether established from the mean¬ 
ing of the word. But the former yields good 
sense, m we understand by it here to denote the 
natural constitution of the sexes, and the richer 
growth of hair in the woman. In observing these 
constitutional tendencies, a significant hint is 
derived as to what is befitting in the premises. 
Accordingly, in contrast with the practices of a 
cruder heathenism of the earlier time, when long 
hair prevailed, there has grown up among the 


most civilized nations, that good taste which de¬ 
clares itself in favor of short hair for men and 
long hair for women. Among men, the wearing 
of long hair is now reprobated as a mark of effe¬ 
minacy and dishonoring to them, inasmuch as it 
prevents the free exposure of the countenance. 
[The Nazarites, as a distinction, allowed their 
hair to growl. The main stress of the Apostle’s 
instruction, however, bears upon the duty of 
woman, and he assigns as one reason for her 
wearing her hair long, that— her hair is given 
to her instead of a covering. —From this it 
follows that the artificial veiling whioh he has 
spoken of above, is also an honor to the woman, 
while going unveiled disgraces her, since na¬ 
ture itself seems to have insisted upon the veil¬ 
ing of her head. [Chardin writes respecting the 
ladies of Persia: “ The head-dress of the women 
is simple: their hair is drawn behind the head, 
and divided into several tresses: the beauty of 
this head-dress consists in the thickness and 
length of these tresses, which should fall even 
down to the heels, in default of which, they 
lengthen them with tresses of silk. The ends of 
these tressesf hey decorate with pearls and jewels, 
or ornaments of gold or silver.” (Barnes). This 
method of wearing the hair is common among 
all Eastern nations, and it shows how woman’s 
heir was regarded as “a covering.” But the 
Apostle, it will he observed, makes no allusion 
to the custom* of nations in the matter, nor is 
even the mention ot them relevant. This, it will 
be important to observe, since many are inclined 
to construe his instructions as applicable only 
to those early times, being fashioned in accord¬ 
ance with customs then prevalent. So far is 
this, however, from being the case, that he ap¬ 
peals for support, solely to the Divine ordinances 
in nature, and therefore imparts a lesson which 
is applicable alike for all times]. 

Ver. 16. He concludes by asserting his own 
custom and the custom of other Churches, as an 
answer to those contentious people who might 
refuse to concede the validity of his arguments. 
—But if any man seem to be contentions. 
—tioKei does not mean tnchne , for this idea is ex¬ 
pressed by * tv. Sonet. It may be explained as 
denoting either * thinks he is at liberty to be,’ or 
as a delicate turn after the fashion of the Latin 
videfur: hence essentially the same as etrrtp. In 
the apodosia the expression is elliptical, and we 
must supply some such phrase as Met him un¬ 
derstand that,’— we, —that is, himself and his 
fellow-Apostles, and those of like sentiment.-- 
have no such ouatom.— It is questionable 
whether he means here the custom of women’s 
appearing unveiled, just animadverted upon, or 
the contentiousness he is anticipating. The lat¬ 
ter interpretation suits with the use of the word 
“ we,” which otherwise would suggest the thought 
of some Jewish custom had in mind, a thing 
that does not suit here; and also of the Churches 
of God, he could very properly say that conten¬ 
tious disputing was not allowed among them, 
and was cot their enstom. [8uch is the view 
given by Chrysostom, Calvin, Meyer, de Wette, 
and many of the best modern commentators. 
But in regard to it Alford well says: “Surely 
it would be very unlikely that after so long a 
treatment of a particular subject, the Apostle 
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should wind up all by merely censuring a fault 
common to their behavior on this and on all the 
other matters of dispute. Such a rendering 
seems to me almost to stultify the conclusion. 
But for the weighty names on the other side, it 
would seem hardly to admit of a question, that 
.the custom which he here disavows, was the prac¬ 
tice of women praying uncovered. He thus cuts 
off all further disputation on the matter, by ap¬ 
pealing to universal Christian usage.” With this 
view agree Grot., Billroth, Olsh., Hodge, and 
others]. The allusion to the Churches of God 
carries great emphasis, as decisive of the point 
in question, and shutting up all strife. It might 
be said that here was a genuine Catholic ele¬ 
ment set in opposition to a self-opinionated par¬ 
ticularism. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The unity amid diversity in the Divine economy. 
The Sovereign of the heavenly kingdom is the 
Son who is one with the Father, and yet has God 
for His Head. Yea, as the One who is of the 
Father, and derives all things from the Father, so 
as to be able to say, “All Thine are mine,” 
is Ho dependent on the Father, and distinguish¬ 
able from Him both in His unity and in His 
equality.—The same law reappears in the human 
sphere. Here man is the chief power, and wo¬ 
man is dependent on him. There is the same 
humanity in both, and the same Divine life in 
both. But as the woman originally derived her 
life from the man, and so is subordinate to him 
in all the relations of life, being created for him 
and designed to be his helper; so likewise in the 
spiritual sphere, in the domain of God's Church 
is woman subordinate to man. Here, too, is it 
the life of the man through which the Lord pri¬ 
marily acts. Men are the bearers of the Divine 
message; they proclaim the Divine truth, and by 
virtue of it beget a spiritual life in others; and 
they are the shepherds who foster the life thus 
begotten in its onward development. And as in 
his doings and management the miyesty of God 
is reflected, so is the glory of man reflected in 
woman, and in her activities in so far as she acts 
by the authority and power of the man mould¬ 
ing, informing and training the life received 
from him, and ruling in the household set up by 
him, to order, counsel and educate within her 
own sphere. This is a 'genuine womanliness, 
which manifests itself in the constant conscious¬ 
ness of such a dependence which every where fol¬ 
lows the man, which regards his mind and will 
as the ground and rule of her action, which is 
never obtrusive, arrogates no functions belong¬ 
ing to the man, and always wears the appearance 
of modesty aud decorum whatever may be the 
prevailing fashion of the times. 

But as in the natural sphere, man with all his 
freedom and independence, is in turn conditioned 
upon the woman, deriving his existence through 
her; and as the man with all his freedom cannot 
isolate himself from the woman, but is obliged 
to find in her the complement of his whole being 
and existence, so is it likewise in the sphere of 
his Christian life. As the woman ordinarily im¬ 
parts a salutary and refining influence to man’s 
moral and social life, tempering his strength 


with her mildness, and adding her plastic power 
to his, in the whole business of education; so is 
it likewise in the spiritual life. As an evidence 
of what she is and can do here, we can point to 
the lives of many distinguished men in the 
kingdom of God, who have owed their greatness 
to wise and pious mothers. If on the one 
hand woman, in fellowship with man, obtains 
through his influence energy and boldness, power 
and independence, freedom and breadth of cha¬ 
racter, by means of which she is raised above 
her natural state without iiyury to her feminine 
qualities, and is brought to share in his being 
without altering, but rather ennobling her wo¬ 
manliness; so on the other hand, through the 
influence of woman, the angularity and sharp¬ 
ness, the harshness and strength of the mascu¬ 
line nature become softened, and acquire a 
gentleness and grace, which without injuring 
his true manliness, adorns and ennobles his 
whole life. And both these effects are seen in 
their purest and highest forms within the 
sphere of Christianity. And in this sphere alone 
is man able to assert and realize in a truly mo¬ 
ral way his proper position and influence, for 
here he has Christ as his Head. By this means, 
also, are the relations of the divine and the hu¬ 
man spheres properly mediated. In a certain 
sense, Christ, the Son of God, the First-born of 
all creatures, in and through whom all things 
were made, the original image of God after 
which man was fashioned, the primeval glory 
of God of which human glory is but a ray, must 
be considered as the Head of the man, in all the 
spheres of earthly life, from the beginning to the 
end; and all true mauliness, with its elevating 
influence upon the character of woman, must be 
referred back to Him:—just as in like manner 
the receptivity and formative activity of the wo¬ 
man, and the identity of the two-fold life in mar¬ 
riage, is grounded upon the divine act that made 
them partakers of one common nature. And 
both these are truly realized in their mutual in¬ 
fluences in Christianity in that sphere of redemp¬ 
tion which has been wrought out and perfected 
by the incarnate Son of God. Here the man de¬ 
pends on Christ by faith, and derives from His 
fulness power, wisdom and love, which enable 
him to prove a true support for the woman who 
has been redeemed by the same Christ, is united 
with him in faith, and is taken into personal 
communion with him, imparting to her what he 
has received from Christ, and in the love of 
Christ, who gave Himself for them, devotes his 
strength and all his qualities, and so leads her on 
under his influence that she is daily strengthened 
through the divine grace derived through him, 
and so becomes, in turn for him, just what she, 
according to her own way and destiny, can be, 
and ought to be by virtue of this same divine 
life—a true Christian wife, a veritable help—meet 
for him in God. 

[2. Drees is not only an article of comfort and 
convenience, but also, in its original design and 
use, is a symbol: 1, Of our fallen state—betoken¬ 
ing sin and shame. 2, Of sex—distinguishing 
between man and woman. 8, Of rank and sta¬ 
tion—designating by its specific differences the 
positions which persons hold in life. 4, Of cha¬ 
racter and sentiment—expressing in its style the 
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peculiarities, good or bad, of the wearer. In 
consequence of this, its symbolic character, it 
becomes every Christian to be particular as to 
the manner of his dress, and see to it that it pro* 
perly expresses the position which he occupies 
in society, and in the Church of God, and that it 
indicates those qualities of character which it 
becomes him always to cherish and manifest. 
This rule applies alike to both sexes, and ought 
to be fully considered by Christians at this day, 
when the propensity is so strong for complying 
with the fashions of a world, which, in forgetting 
God, is too apt also to ignore and violate the 
just relations held by men and women in society. 
Above all things ought “ women professing god¬ 
liness to adorn themselves in modest apparel, 
with shame-facedne88 and sobriety,” resisting 
firmly every fashion that may prove either a dis¬ 
honor to themselves or a temptation to man]. 

[3. Nature and Christianity. Both originating 
in the same God, appear in perfect harmony. 
The laws of nature confirm the dictates of Chris¬ 
tianity, and Christianity accepts, authenticates 
and sanctifies the teachings of nature. In this 
mutual support we find one evidence of the truth 
of revelation]. 

[4. The New Testament confirms the truth of 
the Old Testament, even in those particulars 
which it has been too much the fashion to dis¬ 
credit as a mere myth or allegory. In referring 
for proof to the factB of the history of the crea¬ 
tion, Paul here establishes the credibility of the 
Mosaic narrative in all its literalness. It is im¬ 
possible, therefore, for any Christian who be¬ 
lieves in the inspiration of the Apostles, to doubt 
the divine authority of the Pentateuch, or to con¬ 
fine the inspiration of the ancient writers to their 
doctrinal and preceptive statements^}. 

[5. The authority of the Apostles is the end of 
controversy. To argue against what they have 
established is, therefore, to show a contentious 
and rebellious spirit, that, instead of being rea¬ 
soned with, had best be let alone]. 

HOMILETIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Starke :—Ver. 2. As a father toward his 
child, so doe9 a faithful minister toward his 
Church use all means—praise and censure—for 
urging his hearers to goodness and piety (iv. 
14; 1 Thess. ii. 11 ff.).—As faithful ministers 
remember their people, to pray for, love and 
serve them, so should the people remember their 
ministers, to pray for, assist and give heed to 
their lessons.—Ver. 3. For a happy marriage, it 
is essential, 1, that the husband acknowledge 
Christ as his head, and rule in his spirit; 2, that 
he prove the head of the wife in fact, yet not in 
such a way as to destroy her courage and confi¬ 
dence ; 8, that the wife acknowledge her husband 
as her head—not undertaking to act as master. 
—Ver. 4. In public worship, as also everywhere 
else, Christians ought to preserve decorum ac¬ 
cording to established usages (Ex. xix. 10, 11). 
—Spxneb. : It is incumbent on Christians in all 
their religious services to indicate by their ap¬ 
pearance and demeanor a reverence for the pre¬ 
sence of God—man and woman conducting them¬ 
selves according to tbe divine intent in their 
creation.—H xdinger : As God and nature have 


distinguished offices and sexes, so have they also 
appointed distinctions in apparel and demeanor, 
which should be observed according to public 
custom, and so as to avoid offence (Deut. xxii. 

5).—Ver. 6. None should allow themselves to 
be forced to do that wbioh is good. Willing 
obedience is what pleases God.—Ver. 8. Behold 
the wisdom of God in fitting man and woman to 
the position designed for them severally in mar¬ 
riage.—Ver. 9. It is a perversion of God’s ordi¬ 
nance, when a woman usurps authority over her 
husband, or when a man, from fond affection, 
becomes the slave of his wife.— Hed. : As the 
lord of the household, man must keep his place, 
and he commits a great mistake when from any 
side considerations he forms a marriage contraot 
that requires him to yield his position. Yet 
44 dwell with your wives according to knowledge ” 

(1 Pet. iii. 7), and tendernesses “fellow heirs of 
the grace of life,” on whom God ha* enjoined 
obedience as a praiseworthy duty—which has, 
however, since the fall proved a cross to the 
weak and a vexation to the unregenerate.—Ver. 

10. A dress designed for the ball-room is un¬ 
suited to the house of God, where it becometh 
women to assume a modest attire, if not for the 
sake of man, yet at least for the sake of the an¬ 
gels present there, and for the sake of God, who 
has promised there to come and bless His peo¬ 
ple (Ex. xx. 24).—Ver. 11. Man and woman 
have an equal right to the kingdom of God; they 
have been redeemed at an equal cost, and may 
obtain like blessedness; therefore let not man 
plume himself on his supremacy, nor woman feel 
disgraced on account of her subjection.—Ver. 12. 
Christ Himself was born of woman; hence men 
should honor and love their wives, and wives not 
begrudge their husbands their lordship. Ail 
things are of God—man and woman and the or¬ 
dinances regulating their relations; hence, to 
Him belongs the honor due, in all humility and 
obedience. What is comely should be cultivated, 
because well pleasing to God no less than to man 
(Phil. iv. 8).—Ver. 15. Long hair is an honor to 
a woman; but she should not proudly parade it; 
rather it should be to her a sign of subjection, 
and serve for a covering.—Ver. 16. True church 
members will never compel others to adopt 
their own opinions, however well grounded, nor 
wrangle about them; but will quietly let wran¬ 
glers pass and leave them to their own responsi¬ 
bility. 

Brrlznb. Bible :—Ver. 2. He who will main¬ 
tain the spirit of Christianity in its integrity, will 
show it even in little things.—Ver. 8. All true 
order has its foundations above.—The distinc¬ 
tions which God has made between the sexee 
cannot be arbitrarily overridden.—Man must 
conduct himself according to the type set by 
Christ. If he prides himBelf on his authority, 
and is not at the same time obedient to his Lord, 
nor abides in His Spirit, he is guilty of flagrant 
folly. His example encourages the wife to be 
disobedient too. As Christ is submissive to God, 
and is intimately united to Him, so must man be 
related to Christ. He must be as a Christian, 
and act consistently with his profession.—Vv. 

7-9. These first principles sound like old tales; 
but let us keep ihem fresh by constant applica¬ 
tion. The order of nature must be held close 
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with the order of creation and Providence, and 
with the history of Moses.—Ver. 10. Christianity 
consists in a life of subjection; but it is by this 
means that Satan is overcome.—V y. 11,12. Man 
and wife are united as head and body—the one 
cannot exist without the other; therefore, each 
should consent to unite with the other in one un¬ 
derstanding, purpose and head. In the kingdom 
of grace there must be no infraction upon the 
kingdom of nature. They concur, and have 
their lesson from the Lord, and their blessing 
through “the seed of the woman.”—The man, 
however, cannot abide in the Lord unless he be 
condescending to his wife. It is a valuable ex¬ 
ercise in Christianity to be referring all matters, 
even the least, to the Lord, whence all things 
come. Qod is the source of all things, and if we 
do not go back to the origin of things as revealed 
we shall not discover their true law and order. 
—Ver. 13. God has given woman certain signa¬ 
tures, which shall indicate to her how she is to 
conduct herself outwardly. Prayer begets re¬ 
verence and docility.—Vv. 14, 16. Nature must 
not be abandoned in common life, much less in 
holy services. 

Rieger: —Ver. 2 ff. There is something very 
delicate about our good standing in the kingdom 
of God, far more than about the most refined 
court-fashion in the world. If we hesitate to 
offend against the latter in the slightest particu¬ 
lar of dress or deportment, how much more 
should we hesitate in the case of the former.— 
The man finds his Head in Christ, from whom he 
derives grace and gifts not only for himself, but 
also for his house; but woman is to find her 
head in man, even aside from the marriage rela¬ 
tion, because in the constitution and manage¬ 
ment of the Church all depends on men. And 
this should not appear hard, since in the work 
of redemption there exists just such a mutual 
relation between Christ and God. He derives 
everything from the fulness of the Father, and 
refers back to Him what He, as the Mediator, 
brings to us. 

Heubner: —Ver. 8. Every regulation should 
be so referred back to our religious instincts 
and to fundamental principles, as to be made 
the standard of decorum for every age.—Ver. 7. 
Man is the Lord of the house—the image and 
representative of God—the one from whom the 
majesty of God should be reflected. The wife 
represents at home the absent man, and should 
exhibit his image in herself; she has authority 
only from him [even as she bears his name]. 
Hence both should so carry themselves in de¬ 
portment and attire, that the supremacy of the 
man and the subordination of the woman shall 
be recognised.—Ver. 9. It is a sad perversion 
of God’s ordinance, when women regard men, 


simply as the means of their convenience, honor, 
or comfort.—A wife who fails to further the just 
interests of her husband, contravenes the op* 
pointment of God.—Christianity is innocent of 
that silly worship of ladies which has often been 
observed in Christian nations. Yet woman is 
not on this account to be regarded as the mere 
instrument of the man.—Ver. 11. Christianity 
balances the inequality through the equality, 
secured in Christ, in whom both ought to be re¬ 
garded as one. Before God all stand on one 
footing.—Ver. 13. Our moral sentiments often 
decide a question more correctly than the under¬ 
standing. Most of all, in our devotions should 
modesty rule and protect the heart. Can the 
bold* the shameless, the restless pray? 

W. F. Be8SK&: —Ver. 11. The Greeks excluded 
woman from certain solemnities of their idol- 
worship ; on the contrary, in Christianity mar¬ 
ried couples walk together to the bouse of God, 
sit side by side at the table of the Lord, unite at 
the morning and evening blessing, and are to¬ 
gether in all the observances where life in the 
Lord is fostered. In Thee, O Lord! the man is 
not without the woman, and woman is not with¬ 
out the man; but in order that both may remain 
in Thee, keep Thou them steadfast in obedience 
to Thy will, that the woman may serve Thee in 
subjection to the man, and the roan may be the 
head of the house in Thee 1—Ver. 16. A praise¬ 
worthy ordinance which has in it a sound Chris¬ 
tian sense, should not be mutilated, deranged, 
and perverted, through mere love of change or 
selfish cunning, if for no other reason than this, 
that unedifying and useless strife is thereby 
evoked, in which each one deems his own was 
the best. 

[Wordsworth: —4-15. St. Paul here teaches 
the Christian women, who more than any women 
in the world, needed such instruction, that by 
obtrusive boldness and wanton effrontery, and 
by presumptuous shamelessness and flaunting 
immodesty in public, in the House of God, they 
gained nothing , but forfeited that dignity, power, 
and grace, which God had given to women, es¬ 
pecially under the Gospel.—Thus the Divine 
Apostle has left a lesson to women in every age, 
a lesson which in the present age deserves spe¬ 
cial attention, when the attire of some among 
them seems to expose them to that reproof which 
was spoken through him by the Holy 8pirit to 
the women of Corinth.—Let them learn from 
him, that the true power of woman is in gentle 
submission; her most attractive grace and genu¬ 
ine beauty are in modest retirement and delicate 
reserve; her best ornament, “that of a meek 
and quiet spirit, which, in the sight of God, is 
of great price” (1 Pet. iii. 4)]. 
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B . On the contrast between the rich and poor at church-feasts , as inconsistent with the idea of the Lords 
Supper, and provocative of the Divine judgments. 

Chapter XI. 17-84. 


17 Now in this that I declare unto you I praise you not [But this I command you, 
not praising you, ‘KapapyiXXm obx inatvoiv'], 1 that ye come together not for the 

18 better, but for the worse. For first of all, when ye come together in the church [a 
puhlic assembly, h ixxAyata]* I hear that there be divisions among you; and I partly 

19 [in some degree, p£po<; rt] believe it. For there must be also heresies [sects, aipi- 
tfetc] among you, that they* which are approved may be made manifest among you. 

20 When ye come together therefore into one place, this [it] is not to eat the Lord’s sup- 

21 per. For in eating every one t&keth before other 1 his own [private, rd tdtov ] supper: 

22 and one is hungry, and another is drunken. What I [For, pd/>] have ye not houses to 
eat and to drink in? or despise ye the church of G-od, and shame them that have 

23 not? What shall I say to you? shall I praise 5 you in this? 6 I praise you not. For I 
have [om. have, napiXa^ov] received of the Lord that which also I [have, 7zapkda>xa\ 
delivered unto you, That the Lord Jesus, the same night in which he was betrayed, 

24 took bread: And when he had given thanks, he brake it , and said, Take, eat 1 [om. 
Take eat]; this is my body, which is broken 8 [om. broken] for you: this do in remem- 

25 brance of me. After the same manner also he took the cup, when he had supped, 
saying, This cup is the new testament [covenant, diaOnjxjf] in my blood: this do ye, as 

26 oft as ye drink it , in remembrance of me. For as often as ye eat this bread, and 
drink this [the] 9 cup, ye do shew [proclaim, xaray^iXXeTe] the Lord’s death till he 

27 come. Wherefore whosoever shall eat this bread, 10 and [or, $)] drink this cup of the 

28 Lord, unworthily, shall be guilty of the body and [the] 11 blood of the Lord. But let 
a man examine [make trial of, doxipaZiruf] himself, and so let him eat of that [the 

29 roj>] bread, and drink of that [the, too] cup. For he that eateth and drinketh un¬ 
worthily, [om. unworthily] 1 * aateth and drinketh damnation [judgment, xplpa ] to him- 

39 self, not discerning the Lord’s [if he does not discern the, pi) dtaxpivwv ] body. For 

31 this cause many are weak and sickly among you, and many sleep For [But, d£] if 
we would judge [had judged, dtexpivopev] ourselves, we should not be [have been 

32 judged, obx uv ixpcvo/isOa] judged. But when we are judged [now that we are judged, 
xptvSfxevot], we are chastened of the Lord, 14 that we should not be condemned with the 

33 world. Wherefore, my brethren, when ye come together to eat, tarry one for 
another. And [om. And] 16 if any man hunger, let him eat at home; that ye come not 

34 together unto condemnation [judgment, xptpa’]. And the rest will I set in order when 
I come. 


* Ver. 17.—The Bee. has vapayyAAui’ owtjvaum. The authorities are about equally balanced, but the internal pro¬ 
babilities are in flavor of irapayyiWtti o. ivaivun>, the more difficult reading. [Lachmann, Tischendorf and Alford adopt 
this read!ng, from A. C. F. G., 10 cursives, the Syr. (both). Arm., Ital., JRth., Vnlg., Ambrst., Aug., Pelag., Bede. The Rec. 
has ia its favor, D. (8d hand) K. K. L. Siaait., several cursives, the Copt., Slav., Chrys.. Theodt., and is defended by Reiche and 
Bloomfield. D. (1st baud), 137, and 8ahid. y have tropavyrfAAw ovk faatrw, and B. with a Lambeth cursive has vapayyikhmr owe 
cvlow. The Rec. was probably a correction to suit vv. 2 and 22.—C. P. W.]. 

* Ver. 18.—The Rec.. which has rij before eincAijcri'a, is feebly sast&iued; [with (Beam., Theophvl. and a few unimpor¬ 
tant cursives, from an laea that by i«ocA. was meant the church proper. Theodoret has instead of er facA. the words: esi 
vb cvrb, from ver. 20.—C. P. W/j. 

* Ver. 10.—The «at after Iva is rather doubtfal. Many very good MSS. are without it. [They are: A. C. D. (2d and 3d 

hand) K. F. G. K. Sinait, Syr. (later) Oopt M Orig., Eplph. Chrys., Theodt., Damasc., Cypr.—C. P. W.]. 

[4 Ver. 21.—For irpoAaj^dvti, a considerable number of cursives and Zonaras (Tisch.) hare irpocAaup., probably from 
an attempt to explain and make lees difficult the fact here stated.—C. P. W.]. 

• Ver. 22.—Lachmann has bratvSt for iveuviam, but not with sufficient authorities. It was probably a conformation to 
the preceding and following presents. [It is sustained only by B. F. G., the Italic, Vnlg. and the Latin fathers. —C. P. W.l. 

• [Ver. 22.—Stephens (the Els.), Giieeb., Schols, and Tisch.. 8inaJt. and B. (1st cor.), the Vnlg., Goth, and Syr. (later) 
punctuate so that iv rovry is taken not with ttrcuy4<n*, but with the following ova Swmvm ,—C. P. W.]. 

1 Ver. 24.—After tl »e the Rec. has AdSrre, ^ayrre: bnt the words are not gennine in thil place, and are taVen from 
Msith. xx vi. SfLetc. [The reading of the Rec. is sustained only by C. (3d hand) K. L*, a f**w enrsives, one copy of the Syr. 
(both l, Chrys.. Theodt., Damasc., (Beam., Theophyl. The Vnlg.. Arm., Slav, and Ambrst. also add kou after Ad/3«r«. But A. 
IC. D. R. F. G., Slnait- omit both words as well as itai.—C. P. W.l. 

• Ver. 24.—The additions ukunevov (Rec.), Spinrro/xtvov, and 8166 /itvov, are attempts which hive been tnadp to eonndete 
snr Lord's expression. The best MS8. have simply to virip vfiuv. [KAw/ievo? is omitted in A. B. C-, Siuait., 17,07 (2d hand). 
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A than , Cyr. and Vulg., bat It ia given by the second hands of 0. D. and Binalt., and in F. K. L., the Syr. (both), Goth., Theodt, 
Daimwc., iEcum M Theophyl. In D. (first hand) Is 0pwr n and in the Copt, and Arm. is Si S6p. The Vulgate has : quod.pro 
nobis tradclur. Very properly the three words are thrown oat by Lachni., Tisch., Bloomfield and Alford.—C. P. W.J. 

• Ver. 20.—After ironf piov the Bee. has tovto, but in opposition to the best authorities. The same may be said of the av 
instead of «iv after yap. 

to Ver. 27.—After dpror the Rec. inserts tovtov, but it is feebly sustained. [The Eng. A. V. has and instead of or in this 
verse. Alford, in his work on “ How to use the Epistles” (8uud. Mag., April, 1807), severely censures this misrendering. 
It is not impossible that our Translators were influenced by their hostility to the Romish construction. And yet their 
rendering is sustained by A., 4 cursives, one M8. of the Vulgate, the 8yr. (both), Copt., Sahld., Clem.. Pseudo-Athan*, Orig, 
and some Latin writers. Some of these authorities, however, were not known to them. The q is found in B. C. D. F. ILL- 
8inait^ Ital., 8yr. (Philox.), Chrys., Theodt., Damatc.. Cypr^-C. P. W.]. 

ti Ver. 27.—The Rec. omits tov before alfiarbt The best M88. insert it. 

ft Ver. 2d.—The words ava(iu^ after fiwr, and rov avptov after owpa, are not to be found in the best MS8. Bee 
the Exegetlcal notes. [The former word is wanting in A. B. C. Sinalt., 17, 8ahid. and JSth., and the latter in the seme 
MSS. with 67, and some copies of the Vnlgate. They are thrown oat by Lachm M Tisch., Meyer, Alford and Stanley,hut 
they are defended by Osiander, Bloomfield, Wordsworth and Hodge. They seem to be a gloss from ver. 27, to oomplete 
what is certainly a difficult sense without them.—C. P. W.]. 

ft Ver. 81.—The Rec. has y£p but Si is sustained by better authorities. 

[ft Ver. 32 —Before xvptov, Tischendorf (7th ed.) and Wordsworth insert a rov after B. C. Sinadi. at aL ; Alford brockets 
It; bnt Lnchm n Bloomfield and Stanley cancel it, as “ more likely to be added than removed.”—C. P. W.J. 

ft Ver. 34.—The Rec. after «t has Si. but in opposition to decisive authorities. [It is omitted in A. B. 0. D. E. F. G. Sin. 
the LaL, Vulg. and Copt, versions, Chrys. (in comm.) and the Lat. Fathers.—C. P. W.J. 


EXEOETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

[In order to the right understanding of this 
section it must be premised: 1. That it was the 
primitive custom to celebrate the Lord’s Supper 
in private houses (Acts ii. 46); although there is 
reason to believe, as will soon be seen, that the 
Corinthians had already a specific place for pub¬ 
lic worship. Yet, supposing this to have tyecn 
the case, it would be natural to infer that the 
habits and sentiments attaching to the obser¬ 
vance at the private house, would be transferred 
to what might b© called “ the church.” 2. That 
the Lord’s Supper was held “daily ’* (Acts ii. 46), 
and was usually connected with an ordinary 
meal; although even in this respect the language 
of tho text seems to imply a change to a less 
frequent observance; perhaps the first day of tho 
week, as was afterwards the custom (Acts xx. 
7). 3. That this meal was often made up of 

contributions brought by the communicants, to 
be enjoyed in common, and which came to bo 
called an Agape (hy&Tcri) or love-feast, where the 
fellowship of tho Christian community was exhi¬ 
bited and cultivated in a social festival. 4. That 
the custom of enjoying such social repasts existed 
aIbo among the Greeks. With them these re¬ 
pasts were termed ipavoi , club feasts , which were 
associated with plans of mutual relief or charity 
toward the poor, where the practice was for 
each guest to eat that which he brought with 
him in his own basket. And what an influence 
this heathen observance, so often attended with 
disorder and rioting, would have upon the minds 
of reoent converts present at a similar Christian 
festival, can be readily imagined. Bearing these 
four facts in mind, we shall be able the more 
readily to appreciate the nature of the difficulties 
which had arisen in the church, and the occasion 
of the Apostolic rebuke and injunction. And in 
all this we shall see an illustration of the old 
proverb, that “evil customs give rise to good 
laws.” See these facts more fully brought out 
in Stanley’s valuable note, and also in articles 
under “Lord’s Supper,” in Kitto’s Biblical Cy- 
clopsedia , Alexander's Ed.; and Smith's Dictionary 
of the Bible; Riddle’s Christian Antiquities, p. 
<’»C0; Neander, Plant. and Train, of the Christian 
Church, pp. 23, 163; Schaff, Hist, of the Aposto¬ 
lic Church , p. 185 ff.]. 


Ver. 17. Now this I command. —He here 
refers to the foregoing precept; and through a 
participial clause expressing a contrast with 
what he says in ver. 2, he connects with it a re¬ 
buke of further evils in their church assemblies— 
Not praising (yon). —We shoulB have expected 
to see the sentence here differently constructed, 
having the main verb in the form of a participle, 
and the participle in the form of the main verb; 
since it is on the latter that the emphasis evi¬ 
dently lies. Hence the ordinary reading, which 
for this very reason is not to be maintained. If, 
however, with Lachmann [and Stanley], we in¬ 
clude ver. 16 in this paragraph, then the words 
tovto napayyiMu would point to what follows, 
and bo rendered: * Now this I declare unto you ’ 
[as the E. V.l„ which rendering would be con¬ 
trary to the New Testament usage. And to this 
we may add that the previous paragraph requires 
just such a conclusion as is found in ver. 16. 
There is no need whatever of supposing that the 
strifes and schisms alluded to in ver. 18 refer to 
the contentiousness spoken of in ver. 16. Be¬ 
sides, the reference of tovto , this, to what follows 
is inadmissible, since no directions do follow im¬ 
mediately ; and in order to find any, we must 
look onward to ver. 83 ff. f which would be too 
remote. Still further, there is no need of looking 
for them here, since the close connection with 
the precepts immediately preceding by means of 
the participial clause, is sufficiently motived by 
that which is common to the two paragraphs, 
viz., disorders in the church assembly; and to 
this we may add the contrast between the “not 
praising” and the “I praise” of ver. 22, q. d. 
* But this precept I give not praising you, as in 
the former instance, in that,’ etc* — that [ore, not, 
because , as Alf, Words.] ye come together. — 
“Hitherto he has been speaking only of the am¬ 
bitious few; but now he feels obliged to rebuke 
the whole church for a prevailing evil.” Nbas- 
der. — Not for the better, but for the 
worse. —These phrases do not indicate the way 


[V The nnnaturalness of the construction here advocated 
by Kling furnishes a strong argument in favor of the inter¬ 
pretation given by Chrys., Grot., Bengel, Lachmann and 
others, which makes tovto refer to what follows according 
to the well-known classic usage (Jilt, Grammar. 1667.2), 
and takes uapayyiXXm in its original meaning, announce,— 
or, as translated by Tindal, Cranmer, in the Geneva Bible, 
warn you of; we should then have a fitting introduction to 
his new theme: “This moreover I declare tint" you, or warn 
you of, not praising yon,” * as in the former case, where in 
many particulars you did merit approval*]. 
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2 nd manner of their assembling, bnt rather its 
retail or fruit , implying that by means of it they 
were injured rather than improved; and so the 
issue was not edification, which it was incumbent 
on all to aim at, but the opposite; instead of 
furthering, it hindered their communion with 
their Lord and with each other.* 

Vans. 18, 19. For first of all. —n purov 
fiiv is followed by no liretra dl, just as is the 
case in Rom. i. 8; iii. 2. Accordingly the second 
matter of rebuke many think, they find in ver. 20, 
introduced by obv, therefore , because this is to be 
regarded as a result of the 44 schism ” spoken of 
in the next clause. What, then, does he mean by 
these 44 schisms?” Is it what he more fully dis¬ 
cussed in chapter i. 11C? Were this so, could 
he have alluded to them here in so incidental a 
manner? This is hardly possible; for he must 
then have had in mind certain reports of their 
schismatic ways in their church assemblies dif¬ 
ferent from that particularly specified in ver. 20, 
and which ought to have been more fully de¬ 
tailed. The correct view, therefore, undoubtedly 
is that the second disorder which he rebukes is not 
to be found in ver. 20ff., and that in the word 
44 schisms' 1 ho only indicates generally what he 
there more fully defines, and to which the words 
44 when ye come together” and the 44 therefore” 
which resumes the argument, refer; and that 
there, for the first time, the proper rebuke follows 
(ver. 22). The 44 schisms,” then, denote rup¬ 
tures, disorders in fellowship of love as they ap¬ 
peared in the church feasts, and which he Bpeaks 
of more fully in ver. 21. The second matter, 
then, which he has to rebuke, we are to look 
for in chap. 12, viz., the disorders arising in their 
church assemblies from an unbecoming use of 
44 gifts/' But the connection is loosely indicated, 
and is to be understood along the more extended 
exposition which intervenes.— When ye oome 
together in the Chnroh.— iv kttK'Xrjolg. 
shows the form of their coming together, t. e., in 
a church assembly. To suppose a pregnant con¬ 
struction for ctf CKKXrfoiav is unnecessary; still 
less is the word inzhjata, church, to be regarded 
as denoting the place of assembling; which use 
of the term did not Bpring up until later times. 
Tet perhaps we might say, with Meyer and do 
Wette, that the congregation is here regarded in 
the light of a locality.—I hear.—He thus vividly 
presentiates the whole circumstance, as though 
what had been communicated to him were still 
sounding in his ears.— that there are schisms 
among you. —[These, as intimated above, are 
specifically those occurring at the love-feasts; but 
on the mention of them he breaks off to show 
that such divisions were to be no matters of sur¬ 
prise, but were ordained to test them. The ori¬ 
ginal term is axiopara, whenoe our tchitms; but 
here it designates simply cliques, separated from 
each other by social distinctions and petty 

f* May there not be also an allusion here to the punitive 
consequences more fully set forth in vors. 29, 30, that in 
coming together “and eating unworthily they ate and 
drank condemnation to themselves,” and exposed themselves 
to bodily disorders and death ? Bo understanding this clause, 
do we not here find a reason for his using the word 
npa.yy*Xu», which conveys the idea of a solemn aunounce- 
ment or proclamation, rather than the ordinary \4yo». Isay 
or d-tlaref For in thns interpreting to them the tokens of 
the Divine displeasure, Paul was in fact acting the part of a 
Divine herald (ayycAot)]. 


alienations of feeling. Those who were thns di¬ 
vided were outwardly still one body].— and I 
partly believe it. —The word 44 partly ” has a 
softening effeot, q. d., 4 1 think too well of you to 
believe all that has been reported to me.' 

He next proceeds to assign a higher reason for 
the partial belief which he was constrained to 
give to what he heard, viz., a Divinely ordained 
necessity in the circumstances alluded to, as in¬ 
strumental to a Divine result, 44 according to 
that law of Divine administration by which evil, 
so far from hindering, is made tributary to 
good.” Burqbr (Matth. xviii. 7; xxvi. 64).— 
For there muat be also heresies among 
yon. In explaining this passage the chief 
question is, what did Paul mean by aipkoet f, lit., 
heresies t The word ocours elsewhere with Paul 
only in Gal. v. 20, specifying one of the works of 
the flesh, and is one of the expressions denoting 
hostility and division. It oocurs besides in Acts 
v. 17; xv. 6 ; xxiv. 6, 14; xxviii. 22, of religious 
parties or sects; and in Titus iii. 10, aipirucoc 
denotes one who oocasions divisions in the church 
by turning aside from sound doctrine (comp. 
alpiaeig, 2 Peter ii. 1). “Originally in classio 
usage alpkauc signifies nothing bad. It implies 
choice, hence an opinion, then a party, which 
arises through choice, especially in the schools. 
It came to possess a bad significanoe, first in 
Christian usage; and this is inconsequence of 
our Christian modes of thinking and viewing 
things. On the stand-point of worldly wisdom, 
diversity of views and tendencies in regard to 
religious things is allowable; but on the Chris¬ 
tian stand-point it is required that every thing 
within us be subjected to one Divine principle of 
life, and bo brought into one fellowship of faith 
and love.” * Neander. In our text the current 
exposition wavers between the identification 
of the word with axiopara so as to make it 
imply only the divisions alluded to in the 
following context, and the later ecclesiasti¬ 
cal signification of the word, viz., ‘heresy’—a 
departure from the fundamental truth of the 
Gospel, and the divisions arising in consequence; 
thus distinguishing it from ‘schism,’ which im¬ 
plies a division simply in the matter of disci¬ 
pline. Between these extremes we give the ex¬ 
planation, eccletiaetical divisions, in the broader 
sense of the word [that is, divisions without any 
formal separation]. And this explanation is the 
only correct one, and suited to the character of 
the clause wherein the word occurs, which is 
only a digression by way of confirmation (Meyer). 
In this case the k a l before aipeoeic will mean not 
even , but alto, i. e., among other evils it is neoes- 
sary that there should be also 4 heresies/ The 
main emphasis lies upon 44 must ” (dei), rather 
than upon “heresies,” as required by the logi- 
oal relation of this to the preceding verse.f—The 

[* Illustrations of the early use of this word may be seen 
in Oeesilkb’s Oh. Hist, Vol. I., p. 149 ff., and note 8J. 

f [But one would suppose from tbe kcu that there was also 
a stress to be laid upon aip4<rt k, as indicating something 
worse than ovutyuira, and pointing to what would contiuue 
to happen in the future, q. d., * for it is necessary that there 
must arise even heresies among yon, as an ordeal to test and 
exhibit those who are approvod *—a truth which the whole 
history of the Church has signally illustrated, as may be 
seen in the instances of such men as Athanasius and Augus¬ 
tine, and Luther, ami Calvin, and Edwards, and a host of 
others, who have made themselves illustrious In their con¬ 
flicts with heresy (M. tituart)]. 
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objective clause, “ in ordsr that those who 
are approved may be made manifest 
among yon," involves the idea of a sifting 
process performed on the Church. “ The ap¬ 
proved” ( doKipoi ) are the rightly disposed, who 
devote themselves without reserve to the whole 
body of Christian truth, and henoe to the Spirit 
of the Lord; and it was necessary that such 
should be “ made manifest,” inasmuch as the 
impurity and weakness of the Christian life, the 
yet remaining power of a carnal and selfish na¬ 
ture, often unfolds itself in Buoh a way that many 
cleave one-sidedly to particular individuals, and 
to peculiar kinds of talents, and to certain spe¬ 
cific tendencies and opinions, without, however, 
becoming distinctly heretical; although in the 
Judaistio and anti-judaistic modes of thought, 
and in the denial of the resurrection of the dead 
(chap, xv.), significant germs and leanings to¬ 
ward heresy might have been formed. The sift¬ 
ing accordingly leads, and was intended to lead, 
to a higher development of the life of faith and 
love in the Church, which had been thus ob¬ 
structed and disturbed. “The ApoBtle’s view 
of history thus brought out stands opposed as 
much to a pantheistic conception of necessity as 
to an atomistic view of freedom. It recognizes 
in history room for the play of freedom, yet at 
the same time asserts the guidance of a higher 
law.” Nbandbr. [“The Church has been con¬ 
strained by the rise of heresies to search Scrip¬ 
ture more carefully; and thus heresies have 
served as occasions for bringing forth more fully 
the articles of faith in her creeds.” Wordsworth. 
“ But the advantage here spoken of we ought not 
to ascribe to heresies, which, being evil, OAn pro¬ 
duce nothing but what is evil, but to God, who, 
by His infinite goodness, changes the nature of 
things, so that those things are salutary to the 
elect, which Satan had contrived for their ruin. 
The cause here implied is the secret counsel of 
God, by which things that are evil are overruled 
in such a manner as to have a good issue.” Cal¬ 
vin]. —Vv. 20, 21. In these verses Paul intimates 
that what transpired in their Church assemblies 
rendered the celebration of the Lord’s Supper 
impossible; and then he states more definitely 
wherein the inconsistency was to be found; bo 
that this appears as explaining and confirming 
what is before asserted.— When then ye come 
together. —[“Verse 19 being an interruption, 
the connection with ver. 18 is resumed by the 
particle ovv, Men.”]— into one place. —kirt 
rd avrb is to be construed locally (Acts vii. 15; 
ii. 1), and denotes the place where the Church 
assembled. [From this some have inferred that 
the Corinthians had already come to have a room 
or building particularly set apart for religious 
services].— (it) is not. —Some translate ovk 
ioriv , this is not; [referring to what they did 
on coming together, and which he goes on to 
specify]; but then tovto should have been ex¬ 
pressly given as the subject. Lit.: 4 there is no 
such thing as your eating, 1 ». e. y 4 it is impracti¬ 
cable,’ * impossible ; 1 not, however, from lack of 
bread and wine (Bengel), but because there was 
a lack of the requisite disposition. An accusa¬ 
tive before the infinitive is here not necessary. 
[Bloomfield detects a sarcastic point in this sen¬ 
tence, q. d. 4 To eat the Lord's Supper surely is 


not, cannot be the purpose of your meeting (since 
that you do not eat): for your meal is not com¬ 
mon, but separate; every one eats his own Sup¬ 
per ’].— to eat the Lord's sapper. —*• pias 'ov 
deiirvov , 4 a feast appertaining to the Lord,' or 
as Osiander says, 44 one consecrated to the Lord 
and instituted by Him.” (Comp, tcvpiarf tfpepa. 
Rev. i. 10). By this the Apostle designates 
neither the agapae (Jude 12), the so ealled 
church feasts, [as Romanists interpret who would 
thus elude the arjpment furnished by this 
passage against their sacrificial theory of the 
Eucharist]; nor yet, the Holy Supper (ver. 
28) by itself; but the combination of the two* 
as it was to be found in Christian Churches, ac¬ 
cording to the original Apostolic custom, and in 
accordance with the first institution of the Sup¬ 
per, which, as we* know, followed upon a regular 
meal. The 44 Supper” spoken of in the text was 
a festival, to which each one contributed a por¬ 
tion, and which concluded with the Lord’s Sup¬ 
per proper. That, however, which was brought 
by individuals, was to have been enjoyed in 
common, so that the fellowship of love, unbroken 
by social distinctions, might be the more clearly 
exhibited. Thus was the agape, or love-feast, a 
suitable preparation for the Lord’s Supper, in 
its more restricted sense, where all ate of one 
bread, and drank of one cup. But in Corinth 
such a meal as this, where all appeared as one 
family living on a common property, could not 
take place; since by reason of the cooling of 
their love, each one kept and enjoyed for him¬ 
self the portion which he had brought [accord¬ 
ing to the heathen custom of the ipavoi —see 
above] ; so that the distinction between the rich 
and the poor, which ought to have melted away 
in Church communion, re-appeared—and this to 
such a degree that while one class suffered from 
a sense of want, others were satiated to a de¬ 
gree which, in some cases, amounted even to 
drunkenness.— For in eating — ev r<p Qaytiv 
is not to be taken as defining more fully the pre¬ 
ceding verb, irpohap p&v e t; but it is simply 
a note of time, q. d. y 4 while eating.’— every one 
— viz., who has brought something with him.— 
takes before other — npo'kau fidvei y a suita¬ 
ble expression for the selfish and hasty appro¬ 
priation of what had been brought without wait¬ 
ing to put all together and divide it for the com¬ 
mon good.— hie own sapper. [In contrast 
with the Lord’s Supper, and this in the Lord’s 
House, and not in his own private house. The 
abuse seems to have grown out of the primitive 
practice of sometimes annexing the love-feast to 
the Holy Communion. And here, in this case 
the former seems to have crowded the latter al¬ 
most entirely aside, and the natural want was 
gratified to the overlooking of the spiritual 
need].— and one hangers and another is 
dranken. — pe-dvet. [The use of this word 

•[Such an extension of the meaning of the term in alto¬ 
gether unwarranted and wholly needless. The Lord's Sup¬ 
per properly can only mean that particular ordinance »huh 
was instituted by our Lord, r»*., the solemn participation of 
the breed and the wine, as the memorials of Hi* death. This 
was aver kept distinct from the agape, although connected 
with it, until at a later period they were entirely separated. 
Wordsworth says, that 44 the non-hwertinn ol the »\ i nite ar¬ 
ticle rfc before evpta ebr 6 el n v ov, Lord's tuj per, ^ hows 
that by habltnal use in the Church this teem mid sow at¬ 
tained the force of a proper name*’]. 
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in John ii. 10 shows that it need not be always 
taken to denote intoxication; but this is its 
natural meaning in most passages, and there is 
no need of softening it here.* As Meyer says, 
“ Paul draws the picture in strong colors and 
who oan say that the reality was less strong ? ” 
“ It is wonderful and well nigh portentous that 
S*tan could hare accomplished so much in bo 
short a time.” Calvin]. 

Vbr. 22. The blame just Indicated is here sus¬ 
tained.—For, have ye not booses to eat and 
to drink in ? — q. d , ‘ if this is what you have 
to do, m., to hold your private meals, why, you 
have your own houses for this object. To use 
the assembly of the Church for such a purpose is 
needless.'— Or despise ye the church of 
Ood and shame those who have not ?— 
A second reason for the blameworthiness of their 
eouduct—the disparaging of tho Church of Qod, 
whose meetings were abused* to festivities derog¬ 
atory to its holy character by the introduction 
of secular distinctions there, and by the contemp¬ 
tuous treatment of the poorer members of the 
Churoh—a course of conduct which involved a 
disparagement of the Churoh in its members; 
inasmuch as these were shamefully thrust into 
the back-ground by reason of a difference which 
ought to have led only to an equalizing distribu¬ 
tion of the good things in the fellowship of a 
holy love. These two reasons are olosely con¬ 
nected.—The term “Church” is not to be inter¬ 
preted locally,! as is plain from theadyunct “ of 
God.” It stands first, because of the emphasis 
(“the Churoh of God,” His sanctuary, His tem¬ 
ple) ; on the contrary, in the second clause the 
stress lies on the verb, “despise ye.” [rov* 
fir/ k x OVT a Q—thote not having. There is a 
question as to what is the real object of the par¬ 
ticiple here which must be supplied. Alford, and 
others, say, “houses to eat and to drink in,” 
and suppose that in this fact we have the rea¬ 
son * for their coming to the love-feast to be fed. 
But Meyer, Stanley, Hodge, and others, construe 
the phrase more generally.' Those “not hav¬ 
ing ” are those who have nothing, and are the 
poor in contrast with the rich. This is both 
consistent with Greek usage and gives a better 
sense],— What am I to aay to you ? Shall 
I praise you in this ? I praise you not.— 
The rebuke here is couohed in mild expressions, 
and its interrogatory form is calculated to awaken 
reflection. There is, however, a sharp rap in 
the concluding words, which is, in fact, very 
severe. Iu saying “ I praise you not,” he refers 
back to ver. 17 (comp. Osiander). 

Via. 23. The concluding question of the pre¬ 
vious verse implies an answer in the negative, 
and this is now confirmed by a reference to the 
original institution of the Supper, wherein its 
character and worth are clearly set forth, even 

* [Ib not this a valid argument in proof of the fact ihat 
the wine used at the Lord's Supper In the primitive chnrch, 
wa* such as could intoxicate t See Bib. Sac. for 1848, p. 
607 f]. 

t [Wordsworth, however, takes this text as “a.proof of 
the setting apart of places for Qod’s worship in primitive 
times, and of the reverence due to them as such.” And he 
refers to Joseph Meade's Essay on this text, for evidence col¬ 
lected on this matter, and also to Hooker V. 12, 5. And cer¬ 
tainly the contrast here drawn between the private house 
and the place of church meeting, seems naturally to suggest 
the local interpretation of the word church]. 


as he himself had received it by reliable tradi¬ 
tion, coming directly from the Lord, and had so 
transmitted it to them.— For I received from 
the Iaord.— t a p&Xaftov and r ov nvpiov. 
The sense in which these words are to be taken, 
is very questionable. Are we to understand 
them as implying a direct, special revelation to 
Paul of the circumstances of the institution (for 
the text says nothing of a mere confirmation of 
testimony otherwise received, or of any special 
illumination respecting the significance of the 
circumstances) ? if so, was it by means of a 
vision (as Tholuok, Olshausen, Osiander sup¬ 
pose) ? or, as a tradition starting from the Lord, 
and transmitted to the Apostles ? The first sup¬ 
position is supported, not indeed by the force of 
the verb napeXa^ov, I received, but by the 
force of the prep, an 6, from , whieh implies [a 
remote source,] an indirect derivation; [instead 
of which nap6 would have been more likely to be 
used, had he intended a direct communication 
(Winer, P. III., | 47)]; as well as by the inter¬ 
nal probabilities of the case, since he could have 
resorted to an accurate tradition of the whole 
circumstance. The second supposition is opposed 
by the force of the pronoun /, standing 
out prominently; since indeed, according to this 
supposition, Paul would only have placed him¬ 
self on an equality with all others who had, in 
like manner, received the Apostolic tradition; 
[whereas he here brings himself specially into 
view, as one who had derived his knowledge from 
original sources, and had the right to speak 
authoritatively in the premises] We might sup¬ 
pose with Meyer, Ed. 2, that this important cir¬ 
cumstance had been accurately communicated 
to him through Ananias, or some other person, 
in obedience to a special commission of the Lord, 
and that this communication was made to him 
with the understanding that the Lord had given 
a special commission for him in this particular 
by means of a vision. This might have been 
connected in some way with his baptism, or with 
those special disclosures whioh he had received 
in relation to his future calling. Or we may 
suppose (according to Meyer, Ed. 3), that since, 
in consequence of its essential connection with 
the Gospel, and indeed with the fundamental 
dootrine of Paul concerning the work of atone¬ 
ment, the whole subject excluded human inter¬ 
vention according to Gal. i. 12, 16, the commu¬ 
nication was made in some indefinable manner, 
either through the inspiration of the Spirit, or 
through the manifestation of angels, or in ecsta¬ 
tic vision, f Hodge argues with great force in 
favor of a direct derivation, and shows conclu¬ 
sively that this is invalidated neither by the use 
of and, nor by the supposition that no special 
revelation was necessary, on the ground that 
the facts connected with the institution were 
generally known; nor yet by the assumption 
that not historio&l facts, but only ideas and 
truths, may be communicated by visions and in¬ 
ward influences; but that, on the contrary, it is 
required by the context, and is in harmony with 
what Paul elsewhere olaims for himself. He con¬ 
cludes: “It was not only of importance for tho 
Corinthians, but for the whole Church, to bo 
assured that this account of the Lord’s Supper 
was communicated immediately by Christ to tho 
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Apostle. It shows the importance which our 
Lord attributes to this ordinance ”].— what I 
also delivered an to you, — [u «., daring his 
ministry among them; so that he is here only re¬ 
minding them of precious instructions.—On the 
following words Stanley well remarks: “They 
form probably the earliest record of the institu¬ 
tion of the Eucharist, and they contain also the 
earliest recorded speech of our Lord. To explain 
them at any length, or to adjust their relation to 
the other three verses in St. Matthew, St. Mark 
and St. Luke, would be to encroach upon ques¬ 
tions belonging only to the Gospel narrative; 
yet those who are familiar with those questions, 
will observe: 1. That their almost exact coin¬ 
cidence with the account in St. Luke, is impor¬ 
tant, as confirming the tradition of the author 
of that Gospel being the same as the companion 
of St. Paul. 2. That in this, the most ancient 
record, of certainly one of the most important 
speeches of our Lord, it is possible to discern 
elements of the discourses in St. John’s Gospel, 
etz., vi. 85-68; xv. 1-0. 8. That even in the 
four extant versions of this short passage, there 
are yet verbal variations of such an extent as to 
show that it was the substance, rather than the 
exact words, which the Apostle and the Evange¬ 
lists aimed at producing. 4. That there is all 
the appearance of a familiar and fixed formula, 
especially in the opening words. 5. That it 
implies on the part of his hearers a full 
acquaintance with the history of the Betrayal 
and Passion.”].—What he had received by 
means of such a revelation, and had also 
imparted to them, is— that the Lord Jesas 
—(a solemn expression intimating His su¬ 
preme dignity, and His character as Saviour)— 
in the same night in which He was being 
betrayed. —n apedidoro , Imp., indicating that 
the scheme of betrayal was still in progress, and 
not yet fulfilled when He performed this act. By 
this circumstance the touching and affecting na¬ 
ture of the transaction is more prominently 
brought to view in contrast with the trifling cha¬ 
racter exhibited by the Corinthians at their love- 
feasts. It was the last transaction of our Lord 
just before encountering death, by means of which 
He intended to set forth what immediately 
awaited Him, and also establish a solemn memo¬ 
rial of the sacrifice which He was about to make. 
*• There is,” says Stanley, “an appearance of 
xed order, especially in these opening words, 
which indicates that this had already become a 
familiar formula”].— Took bread —iprou a 
loaf —the last of the passover meal yet remain- 
ing. [“ It was the thin passover bread of the 
Jews. But as no part of the significancy of the 
rite depends on the kind of bread used, as there 
is no precept on the subject, and as the apostles 
subsequently in the celebration of the ordinance 
used ordinary bread, it is evidently a matter of 
indifference what kind of bread is used. It was, 
however, for a long time a subject of bitter 
controversy.” Hodge]. — And having given 
thanks. —That this included praise for divine 
grace manifested in the work of redemp¬ 
tion, is to be assumed from the nature of the 
transaction; and it was naturally suggested by 
the preceding Passover meal which commemo¬ 
rated the deliveranoe of Israel. [In Matt, and 


Mark the expression is, “having blessed itbut 
in Luke the same word is used as here. Both ex¬ 
pressions mean the same thing, and declare the 
act of consecration by a grateful acknowledgment 
of God’s mercy, and invocation of His blessing— 
as the two are united in the “ grace said ” before 
meals]. He brake it.—[“ This circumstance is 
included in all the accounts; in those of Matt, 
Mark, and Luke, as well as in Paul's. This is 
one of the significant parts of the service, and 
ought not to be omitted as is done by Roman¬ 
ists, by the Greek Church, and by Lutherans.” 
Hodoe]. — And said —[“The words uttered by 
our blessed Lord are differently reported. The 
proper inference from this diversity is, that 
the words were uttered; but as the ideas which 
they express were sufficiently indicated by the 
gesture of reaching the bread to His disciples, 
they were omitted by some of the narrators as 
unnecessary. The idea, however expressed, is 
of importance. The bread was to be taken and 
eaten; there must be a distribution of the ele¬ 
ments to those participating in the service. 
Otherwise it is not a communion, as it is not in 
the Romish Mass where the priest alone eats the 
consecrated wafer.”— Hodge]. —This is my 
body that for you. —With these words he sig¬ 
nifies the act of breaking that had just taken 
place. “ This,” which has just been broken, 
“ is my body;” and the object of this He at once 
defines—rd vrrlp vfiov sc. 6v., “which is or 
suffices for your salvation,” namely, by reason of 
this, that in it is fulfilled what the breaking of 
the bread indicates, to wit: violent dissolution 
and breaking up. This thought is expressed in 
the apparently well-attested, yet undoubtedly in¬ 
terpolated expression 1 broken,* instead of which 
some authorities have ‘given,* borrowed from 
Luke. Meyer in 8d Edition speaks of it, ‘as the 
calm utterance of deep earnest feeling excited by 
the occasion.’ The symbolic character of the 
words is almost unmistakable, although we are 
not at liberty to translate tiv signifies, or yet 
pov rd o op a the token of my body. He means to 
say ‘ this bread is my body, intended for your 
salvation, inasmuch as the breaking of it exhi¬ 
bits the slaying of my body which redounds to 
your salvation.’ That it is not. however, a mere 
memorial, but a token which offers, imparts, and 
therefore carries the fact in itself, and so is a 
means of communicating, and a conveyance of 
the same cannot be proven from the woids of the 
institution itself. This thought is first obtained 
through the authentic apostolic exposition in 
chap. x. 16. We recognise in this the interpre¬ 
tation given by the spirit of Christ, which per¬ 
petually works in the unfolding thoughts of 
Christendom, and which has obtained in the sub¬ 
stance of the Lutheran article of doctrine an es¬ 
sentially correct expression—while the Romish 
doctrine of tranBubstantiation carries the appear¬ 
ance of fancy; and the exposition of the Re¬ 
formed Church in its various modifications, in 
part, presses a dry exegesis too far, and, in part, 
stops with a rationalising separation of the mat¬ 
ters involved, and does not attain to a truly 
Christianlike intuitive union of them, inasmuch 
ns it produces nothing more than the conception 
of an ideal or symbolic means of communication, 
to wit: that the bread presentiates the body of 
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Christ to the believers, and is the pledge of a re¬ 
demption achieved for them, and so mediates 
the operation of the Holy Spirit which con¬ 
temporaneously with their physioal partici¬ 
pation effects a union with the heavenly life of 
Christ.*— Do this in remembranoe of me.— 
This injunction, on the one hand, exhibits to us 
the subjective side of the ordinance, to wit , that be¬ 
lievers should do this which He was now doing, 
i a, should break the bread with thanksgiving 
and divide it, in order to realize more vividly the 
sacrifice which He in His own person was about 
to make for them; on the other hand, it gives us 
to understand that our Lord wished to have this 
ordinance continually observed to all future time. 
That this is the import of the iqjunction is shown 
more clearly in ver. 25, where, in presenting the 
enp, He says, “ this do, at oft as ye drink of it, 
i e., as often as ye hold communion with one 
another through the cup” (Meyer), [showing 
plainly the perpetuity of the rite]. Others, how¬ 
ever, make the words “ do this ” mean the simple 
receiving of the elements at the time; which, in¬ 
deed, both in itself and in relation to what fol¬ 
lows, would be suitable enough, but here, where 
the words “take, eat,” are not to be retained, it 
is hardly to be supposed. [The import of the 
command, then, is nothing less than the imposing 
of a solemn duty upon the church, to be per¬ 
formed until it should meet to drink anew with 
our Lord in His Father’s kingdom; and the 
prime object of the observance is remembrance — 
a remembrance, however, which implies the real 
representation to their minds and hearts of their 
risen yet omnipresent Lord. “The bread is His 
body because it assuredly testifies, that the body 
which it represents is held forth to us, or because 
the Lord, by holding out to us that symbol, gives 


• The fleah proflteth nothing; it ia the Spirit that 
quickeneth,” with onr blessed Lord. And herein we hare 
a key to the interpretation or the sacrament before us. 
Whatever benefit we derive from the bread and wine, must 
then be by virtue of the Spirit, who being then present, 
does, in and through the symbols that set forth to our 
senses the great sacrifice of onr redemption, take of the 
things of Christ, and so show them to oar spirits that we, 
through those faculties and powers of the soal, which alone 
can deal with the spirit, do feed on Christ—do come into 
veritable communion with our risen Lord—do have oar 
whole being—body, soul, and spirit—qpickened and sancti¬ 
fied, and eventually glorified by that Eternal Life which in 
Him clothed itself in our nature for the sake of effecting 
this very object—so that we are grafted into His mystical 
body, *• become partakers of His Divine nature" in its 
satlreneoo, and are prepared to anite with Him in glory at 
the resurrection. We are Joined to Christ’s body and assim¬ 
ilated to it, not by the mere process of eating and drinking 
the elements, which are either transubstantiated into, or 
consnbetantiated with. His flesh and blood; but by the faith 
which receives through the 8plrit the life-giving power of 
that sacrifice which is represented and sealed to ns through 
them. Ae Calvin says: “Christ’s body is not received as 
dead or even inactive, disjoined from the grace and power 
of His Spirit.” A great mistake is made when body is con¬ 
founded with u flesh and blood,”—elements which Christ no 
longer possesses, and of which It is said that they “ shall 
never inherit the kingdom of God ” We partake of the 
bread and wine, first, as the symbols of a sacrifice made once 
for all, and which is not to be repeated continually (as the 
Romish theory would have It); and then, os the condition of 
uniting with and becoming conformed to Christ’s glorified 
body, which is now in Heaven, where He is, the Head and 
Representative of the whole Church, transforming, sustain¬ 
ing and gathering onto Himself all who truly believe on His 
name, and receive His Spirit.—On this whole subject consult 
Hooker, B 6, Chap. 67: Enw. Irviso, CbU. Writl^ Vol. 2; Cal- 
visr*s fnstiUUes, B. 3, Chap. 17 . 18 ; Ktrro’s Exerc. Art . Lord’s 
Supper; Smith’s Dirt of the Bible, ditto ; Her too, Real. Enc. 
Art. A ^end-Mahl.; Bib. Sac. for 1848 , p. 684 f.: also for 1844 , 
pp. Ul,225J. 


us at the same timo His own body; for lie is not 
a deceiver, to mock us with empty presentations.” 
Calvik.]. Less simple are the words employed 
in the distribution of the cup which was passed 
around after the Passover had been concluded. 
In like manner the cap after He had 
sapped. —[An intimation that the cup ought to 
be separated from the common meal. (Benokl. )]. 
Saying, this cap is the new Covenant 
in my blood. —He does not say merely 44 this is 
my blood.” That which in Matthew and Mark 
is added to the words “my blood” byway of 
further qualification, viz: “of the new Cove¬ 
nant,” is here joined directly with “ this cup” as 
a predicate—“this cup is the new Covenant;” 
and as a further qualification there is added “ in 
my blood,” in accordance with Luke’B narrative 
which almost literally agrees with that of Paul, 
and was no doubt derived from it. The words 
“in my blood” are related either to “the new 
Covenant,” so that the clause shall mean “the 
Covenant which is established in my blood ”—a 
construction which conflicts with the absence of 
the article which is here indispensable, especially 
since tori intervenes: or it may be connected 
with the whole clause, q d. y “ this cup is the 
New Covenant in virtue of my blood.” In other 
words, His blood is tbat whereby the New Cove¬ 
nant was established, in so far as this Covenant, 
in distinction from the Old Covenant of the law 
(the institution of which is described in Bx. xxiv. 
8 in the very same terms), is the Covenant of 
grace, t. «., of sin-forgiving love. And this for¬ 
giveness was mediated through the shedding of 
His blood, through His holy self-sacrifice which 
is at once the sacrifice of the Covenant and of 
expiation (comp. Osiander, and in referenoe to 
the New Covenant Matt. xxvi. 28; Heb. viii. 8; 
Jer. xxxi. 81 ff.).—“Atafl^/oy properly denotes an 
ordinance or institution in general, then an agree - 
ment , a covenant , an institution which establishes 
a mutual relation between God and men.”* 
Nbakdbr.—T he cup then, with the wine it con¬ 
tains, symbolizes the New Covenant, and this 
Covenant is established in the blood of Christ, 
which the wine, poured into the cup and poured 
out of it for their participation, sets forth as shed 
for the expiation of sinful men and to be appro¬ 
priated by those who drink of the cup. “Accord¬ 
ing to a very oommon metonymy the cup here 
stands for the wine—the thing containing for the 
thing contained.” Stbudbl. “The wine, ns the 
symbol of the blood of Christ, is the symbol of 
the New Covenant, and of our participation in 
it. But this is the more significant as it is a real 
symbol, t. e ., the ‘wine of blessing (x. 16) is the 
communion of the blood of Christ,’ as the chan¬ 
nel or means by which it is communicated.” 
Kubtz.—T he thing treated of here is a covenant 
—a relation between God and man resting upon 
promise, and not simply a fellowship among 
guests at a table united as brethren in Christ, 


•fit is to be regretted tbat the translators of the English 
version have followed the vnlgate in uniformly translating 
61 a 0 if <c ij by testament (testamentum), a meaning it nowhere 
has, save in Heb. ix. 15 ff. (and that it acquires by a subtle 
turn of the thought, without, however, altogether surren¬ 
dering Its original signification), and which greatly obscures 
the Bense of the passages when it occurs. On “ the import 
and use ” of this word see Faibbaibb’s Hermeneutical Manual. 
pp. 388 - 351 .] 
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whose union is symbolized by the wine contained 
in one cup (Schultheiss); although such a fel¬ 
lowship does indeed result from the Covenant.— 
The Covenant is called “new,” not merely to 
indicate a relation of time, but of character also, 
it being different in kind from the “ old ” (Jer. 
xxxi. 31 ff.).—The various accounts given by the 
Evangelists and Paul agree essentially, and sup¬ 
plement each other. It is also conceivable that 
during the presentation of the bread and distri¬ 
bution of the cup, the Lord in various ways ex¬ 
pressed the significance of the act, or the funda¬ 
mental ideas embodied in the institution. 

Ver. 26.—Here follow the words not of Jesus, 
but of Paul, explanatory of the injunction: “ do 
this in remembrance of me,” by a reference to 
the actual practice of the church which confirmed 
it.— For as often as ye eat this bread and 
drink this cap ye do proclaim the Lord’s 
death. —In place of the word “ remembrance ” 
we have here the word “proclaim” (KarayyiX- 
A ere) representing the Supper as a solemn litur¬ 
gical exhibition of the fact that the Lord suffered 
a sacrificial death in behalf of His churoh, and 
thereby achieved their redemption—just as there 
was a proclamation or “showing forth” of the 
deliverance of Israel at the Passover. [“ These 
words are emphatically introduced in order to 
introduce the continuance and identity* of the 
original meal through its subsequent celebra¬ 
tions.” Stanley.]. —We have here, however, no 
injunction; hence the verb narayyi AAcrr is 
not Imperative but Indicative. The “ proclama¬ 
tion ” is that confession with thanksgiving which 
is connected with the rite itself, and being made 
in its very terms and forms, whether it proceed, 
in individual cases, from a heart penetrated by 
the love of Ood or not. The repetition of the 
words “ as often as ye drink ”—thus echoing the 
language of our Lord (vcr. 26)—is quite in Paul’s 
manner. (’Edv in vv. 25, 26, which is the read¬ 
ing best sustained, is an incidental form of d v 
used by the later inspired writers).— Until H© 
come, &XP 1 C ov £Aflp.—The omission of the 
iv here shows the time to be definitely fixed; and 
this time is the second advent of the Lord, until 
when this Supper shall continue to be observed 
as the compensation for His absence and the 
pledge of His return. [“This remembrance is 
of the closest and most vivid kind, like the re¬ 
membrance by children of parents, by a wife of 
her husband, by a brother of brother, united with 
faith, love, desire, hope, joy, obedience, and sum¬ 
ming up the Christian condition. This relation 
is in force from the close of the last feast with 
His disciples till His coming (Matt. xxvi. 29). 
Thus this mystery unites the extremes of the two 
periods or dispensations.” Benqbl.] 

Ver. 27-29.—From the fact that the Supper 
was a proclamation of Christ’s death, He at once 
deduces an inference (v. 27), followed by an ex¬ 
hortation (v. 29) which is enforced by means 
of a threat in case of unsuitable deportment.— 
Wherefore, —since at every celebration of the 
Supper ye proclaim the death of our Lord.— 
whosoever shall eat this bread and drink 
this oup. —The particle or, here connecting 
the two verbs (which is critically well supported, 
since /cat, and, has only few authorities in its favor), 
has been the theme of no little controversy. The 


Romanists use it as a sanction for the separation 
of the elements, and for withholding the cup from 
the laity; as though the propriety of using the 
cup alone might not just as well be deduoed from 
it In order to rebut their inference, however, 
there is no need of taking the “ or ” as equiva¬ 
lent to “and.” The two things are thus dis¬ 
joined for the purpose of setting forth the guilt 
involved by unworthy conduct, whether it be in 
eating or drinking; and from this it would seem 
that in the primitive celebration of the Supper 
the distribution of the elements did not follow 
immediately upon each other (oomp. Meyer and 
Osiander).—Unworthily. —a va£log admits 
of various interpretations— impenitently , unbe¬ 
lievingly y unlovingly. “ He partakes unworthily,” 
says Neander, “who does not keep in view the 
holy purport and aim of the solemnity; but treats 
it as an ordinary meal which, in its observance, 
does not show forth the death of the Lord.” At 
all events, the unworthiness lies in alack of living 
active faith in the atonement which has been 
achieved by the death of Christ; and this is the 
source of the various moral disqualifications by 
which the celebration of the Supper may be dis¬ 
honored (Meyer Ed. 8). Among these we may 
mention a selfish, unloving conduct as one of the 
chief—such conduct as the rich at Corinth mani¬ 
fested towards the poor, and which exhibited a 
striking contrast with the love of Christ shown 
in the sacrifice of Himself for all, and set forth 
in the Holy Supper wherein the benefits of it are 
extended to every one.*—Shall be guilty,— 
especially in the judicial sense. Elsewhere 
hvoxo r is connected with the dative of the words 
expressing punishment prescribed by the law, 
and the complaint made, and also the crime com¬ 
mitted. But the latter stand at times also in the 
genitive, and this construction is in the New Tes¬ 
tament the prevailing one. Here as in Jas. ii. 10, 
the object against which sin is committed is put 
in the genitive. Orimmi et pcense corporis et #<m- 
guinis Christi violati obnozius erit: “ shall be liable 
to the crime and punishment of having violated 
the body and blood of Christ.” But the idea is 
not that the unworthy participant is as guilty as 
if he had taken part in the death of Christ, and 
is to be regarded as one of His crucifiere. The 
connection points only to the body and blood of 
Christ as exhibited in the elements of the Supper, 
“towards these he will stand in guilty relation 
from the very moment he partakes unworthily.” 
Meyer. —This declaration holds good whether 
we suppose a symbolical or a real presence of 


f* Bnt here it may be aaked, “ If Christ is really present 
in the sacrament, of what do m the unworthv communicant 
partake ? Does be actually partake of Christ himself? ” Cer¬ 
tainly not. He sharee only in that which he is capable of 
sharing in. As Calvin says: “ receives nothing but the sign." 
Or as Augustine: be eats the bread of the Lord, but not 
the true bread wbo Is the Lord.” 8ince Christ’s presence in 
the Supper is through Uls Spirit, only the spiritually-minded 
can there hold real communion with Him. But the unwor- 
thinees of the communicant does not destroy the supernatu¬ 
ral character of the institution Itself It remains the same 
whether the communicant believes or not. So far as the ad¬ 
ministration is concerned “ Christ’s body,” as Calvlu saya, 
“ is present to the wicked no less than to the good: for God 
does uot there represent in a delusive manner, to the wicked, 
the body of His Son, but He presents it In reality. As to 
their rejection of it, that does not impair or alter any thing 
as to the nature of the sacrament." On the contrary, their 
guilt is enhanced by the sacred character of what they offend 
against.] 
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the body and blood of the Lord. Irreverent or 
contemptuous conduct towards the symbol is in 
fact a desecration of the object symbolised. 
The guilt, however, appears in a stronger light 
when that which is unworthily partaken of is 
regarded as the very vehicle of the body and 
blood of Christ. The same remark is true of 
ver. 29. [“ All that is necessary here to observe 
is, that the warning is directly against the care¬ 
less and profane, and not against the timid and 
the doubling. It is not the consciousness of un¬ 
worthiness that makes a person unworthy, nor 
yet is it any misgiving in regard to a suitable 
preparation; for although this may be an evi¬ 
dence of weak faith it certainly indicates a better 
state of mind than indifference or false security .” 
Hodge].— In ver. 28 Paul indicates a way in 
which this sin and danger are to be guarded 
against.—Bat —6 i, shows the advance in dis¬ 
course, and turns it into a contrast, q. <#., ‘but 
in order not to incur this guilt’—let a man 
examine himself,— hv&pwroq as in iv. 1, [a 
general term suited for both sexes]. The ex¬ 
pression doKifid&tv eavrdv cannot mean to make 
one's self fit; for it nowhere occurs in this sense 
not even in 2 Cor. xiii. 5 ; Gal. vi. 4; 1 Thess. 
ii. 4; but it means to examine one's self and here, 
as to whether he is morally and religiously 
qualified for the ordinance. Where such exami¬ 
nation is not sincerely made, and is not accom¬ 
panied with an earnest desire to be in a suitable 
frame of mind, there a proper self-knowledge 
will not be likely to exist, nor will a person be 
likely to avoid that selfish, haughty, unloving 
temper which is so disturbing to a worthy com¬ 
munion.—and so,— i. e. t after having examined 
himself and discovered some reason humbly to 
hope that he may partake worthily.—let him 
eat of the bread and drink of the oup.— 
[“The case in which the self-examination ends 
in an unfavorable verdict does not come under 
consideration, because it is assumed that such a 
▼erdict will lead to repentance and amendment.” 
Altord]. —The above exhortation he enforces by 
referring to the penalty incurred by unworthy 
communion.—For ha that eateth and drink¬ 
eth. eateth and drinketh condemnation 
to himself,—That participation which ought to 
be to the communicant the means for appro¬ 
priating salvation, he converts into the opposite, 
he makes it a means of destruction, and draws 
down condemnation therewith upon himself. The 
word npifia does not denote an absolute dam¬ 
nation, bat points primarily to those impending 
Divine judgments which are spoken of in ver. 
86 f.—According to the ordinary text [which in¬ 
serts the word “unworthily”] he asserts this 
of unworthy communicants; and then adds as a 
yet further reason explaining the unworthiness 
predicated,—not discerning the body.—The 
verb 6taxpivitv is translated either, to distinguish 
—in this case from ordinary food and drink, or, 
in order to escape the necessity of adopting a 
different signification from that in ver. 81, to 
fisdge, i. e., in regard to the body of Christ, 
whose symbol he receives;—in other words, to 
make a careful estimate of its sanctity and im¬ 
portance (Meyer). But it may be asked whether 
the legitimate signification of the word is not 
here transcended; and whether both the judging 


of the body of Christ and the judging of one’s 
self, is not to be explained analogously. In the 
most important MSS. (A. B. C. [Cod. Sin.)], we 
find neither avagioc, unworthily , nor tov nvpiov , 
the Lords. But the latter words are at all events 
implied, and to be derived from the connection ; 
the former, however, cannot be so readily under¬ 
stood. If we do not choose to suppose (with Meyer) 
that any abuse is intended in the clause, “he that 
eateth and drinketh,” and regard the expression 
as merely designating one who partook of the 
sacrament simply as an act of eating and drink¬ 
ing (comp. w. 22, 84), then must we translate 
the participle /it} 6axpivuv, if he does not dis» 
cem (de Wette), whvoh is better and more ex¬ 
pressive than that emphasis put upon the clause, 
“ he that eateth and drinketh,” and it does not 
suffer from meaningless expansion; rather it is 
made as terse as possible, since we understand 
by it eating of the bread and drinking of the cup. 
“ Not to discern the body,” is to fail of the very 
thing which should be aimed at in examining 
ourselves, viz. t that we possess that frame of mind 
which belongs to him who has qualified himself, 
not to partake of ordinary bread, but of that 
which is the body of the Lord. In this case also 
we are not compelled to connect, as Osiandcr 
does, the words “ condemnation to himself,” with 
the clause, “he that eateth and drinketh,” as if 
it read, ‘he that eateth and drinketh condemna¬ 
tion to himself;’ in which case we should have 
to translate pi) dtaspivuv, without discerning , 
t. e. t he that eats and drinks judgment to him¬ 
self, eats and drinks without discerning the body. 
Such a rendering would not only be harsh, but 
also incorrect, for the sense requires that “con¬ 
demnation” be joined with the predicate. 

Vers. 80,81. He here applies what has just been 
said directly to the Corinthians.—Therefore,— 
:. e. t on account of such unworthy communion, or 
in consequence of the judgments superinduced by 
it.—many are weak and sickly among yon, 
and many sleep.—To suppose that the na¬ 
tural results of intemperance are here alluded 
to, is both absurd and'eontrary to the immediate 
context. Neither can we understand him to 
mean by the word “sleep,” the decay and ex¬ 
tinction of the spiritual life, since this word 
every where denotes natural death ,* and still less 
can we suppose him to mean a union of the spi¬ 
ritual and temporal death (as Olsh.). Bather, 
the Apostle here alludes to some extraordinary 
wide-spread weakness and disease prevailing at 
that time in the Church, and often proving fatal, 
which he regarded as a divinely inflicted punish¬ 
ment on their desecration of the Lord’s Supper 
(so Calvin, Neander and many others). The word 
Koip&vrai . may be rendered, they sleq>, i. c., 
dying as a continual process. But whether this 
intended a euphonism to denote their entrance 
into rest with a hope of resurrection to life 
(Osiander), is at least very doubtful; although 
from what is said in ver. 82, we are not obliged 
to suppose the cutting off of all hope. [Words¬ 
worth says: “He does not say KtKoiprprai , the 
term which is used to describe the peace of the 
saints who have fallen asleep in Jesus (see xv. 20; 
1 Thess. iv. 18) but Kotp&vrat, a tense which is 
less expressive of a permanent condition of rest 
than the other]. The words &o&iveif nai 
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bpf>uaroi y weak and sickly , may be distin¬ 
guished either by taking the former to denote 
mere indisposition, and the latter severe disease; 
or the former a chronic, and the latter an 
acnte disease; or, which is indeed more correct, 
the former denotes those whose very powers fail, 
«. confirmed invalids; and the latter those in 
whom they are only weakened. Something ana¬ 
logous to these judgments is presented to us in 
v. 6; Jas. v. 15; and also in the 0. T. examples 
mentioned in x. 6 ff.—In what follows he next 
gives them to understand how sueh judgments 
might be avoided.— But if we would judge 
ourselves. —The y6p y for y of the received text 
implies another view of the connection, q. d. y 
4 therefore, in consequence of the Divine judgment, 
there are many sickly among you; for if we only 
judged ourselves, then would such judgment not 
befall us.’ The dcaKpfattv y judge* refers back to 
6oKifid^etv t prove. It denotes the thorough-going 
self-condemnation which springs from earnest 
self-examination—a self-condemnation which in¬ 
volves self-punishment, and a thorough severance 
of the carnal from the spiritual within us (comp. 
Osiander). Self-judgment is in fact a diagnosis 
of one’s own moral state according to the Divine 
standard of what it should be (Burger).—The 
transition to the first person serves to soften the 
exhortation, and is not to be explained (Qrotius) 
on the supposition that the Apostle baa church 
discipline in mind, of which the context gives no 
hint.— But when we are judged, we are 
chastened by the Lord. —The judgment 
spoken of in ver. 80 he here represents in the 
light of chastisement , t. «., the infliction of pains 
for the benefit of the individual, so that it shall 
appear as an exeroise of paternal love, and not 
of exsoinding wrath (comp. Heb. xii. 6-11). The 
words “ by the Lord ” are not to be interpreted 
of Qod, but of Christ, the Lord and Educator of 
the church, and they are better connected with 
44 chastened ” than with 44 judged,” which, as in 
ver. 81, is used without further qualification as 
being self-evident. The oheering and encouraging 
tendency of this view of the matter appears yet 
more definitely in the final clause,— that we 
should not be condemned with the 
world. —Through such discipline, aiming at 
improvement, we are said to be guarded from 
relapsing into a worldly state whereby we, toge¬ 
ther with the world, *. e. t the mass of humanity, 
remaining outside of the fellowship of salvation, 
and abiding in hostility to Christ and God, would 
incur damnation, t. «., utter exclusion from the 
kingdom of God. The words diaKpiveiv y Kpiveiv y 
tcaraKpivetv y present a significant paranomasia 
(Osiander. Meyer says “an Oxymoron”*). In 
a friendly, winning manner he next follows up 
his rebuke with a positive exhortation. 

Vbbs. 83, 34. Wherefore.— &rre draws an 
inference from what precedes.— my brethren, 
when ye come together. —He here goes back | 
to the point he started from in ver. 20, “to eat,” 

«. e. y at the church-feast— the agape,— tarry one 
for another. —as the opposite of the 
reprehended irpotouflnvetv (ver. 21) means, wait y 
suitably to the N. T. usage elsewhere. [Words- 


* A figure which an epithet of a quite contrary slgnifi- 
c ttion ia added to a word. 


worth translates it receive, entertain one another , a 
rendering which is forbidden by the contrast 
which it forms with icpoXapfiavetv, and is not 
found in any of the versions].—Finally he points 
to the fact that this Supper was not intended for 
the satisfaction of bodily wants, and that theso 
ought to be attended to at home. This would 
serve to guard them against that greedy haste 
which destroyed the fellowship of the Supper and 
counteracted its sacred intent.— And if any 
man hunger, let him eat at home. —This 
exhortation he strengthens by referring once 
more to the judgment to which they would expose 
themselves by an unseemly gathering.— that ye 
come not together nnto condemnation. 
—Having thus given the necessary directions in 
reference to the matter most urgent, he postpones 
all further instructions concerning Divine wor¬ 
ship and church usage, to his personal arrival. 
And the rest will I set in order when I 
come. —From this passage the Romish theology 
lias sought to find a support for its tradition. 
“All permanent instructions which are destined 
to have the character of Divine appointments are 
always referred back even by the Apostles 
themselves to the Lord and His Word (chap. vii. 
10; ix. 14); and hence we justify the rule that 
nothing can stand as a Divine ordinance in the 
church which is in opposition to the recognized 
and definite expressions of the Lord and His 
Apostles.” Bubosb. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

[1. Thi Lobd’s Suppir. 1. Its authenticity. 
In Paul we have a separate and an independent 
witness to the genuineness of this institution. 
It was revealed to him as a part of that Gospel 
of which he certified that he neither “received it 
of man, neither was taught it, but by the revela¬ 
tion of Jesus Christ.” And the essential har¬ 
mony of his account with the narratives found in 
the synoptical gospels, while it is prior to either 
of them in the order of composition, puts both the 
fact and ail its particulars beyond reasonable 
doubt. The mythical theory here finds most ef¬ 
fectual refutation. 2. Its distinctive character . 
It is the Lord's Supper, and is therefore to be 
separated from ordinary meals as designed not 
for the nourishment of the body, but for the soul. 
It is, therefore, a suitable observance for the 
Lord’s house, and should there be celebrated 
with all the solemnity which the great event it 
commemorates ought to inspire in devout minds. 
8. Its import . a. It is a memorial of our Lord’s 
death. This it exhibits to us as a sacrifice for our 
sins. The bread betokens the body that was 
broken in our behalf; the wine calls to mind the 
blood that was shed for the forgiveness of our 
sins, And by whioh the covenant, ensuring to us 
eternal life, was sealed. These elements are a 
significant witness, therefore, of the atoning char¬ 
acter of our Lord’s sufferings and death, and 
they can be rightly received only by those who 
so interpret that wonderful transaction, b. But 
while it is a memorial, the Lord’s Supper is at 
the same time a feast to the soul. Our Lord 
therein presents Himself to the church as the 
true bread from heaven which giveth life unto 
the world, and by means of which we are to eat 
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His flesh and drink His blood, so that He shall 
dwell in us and we in Him. It is, therefore, no 
empty form, but one filled with richest substance 
—a substance which is nothing less than the 
body of our Lord Jesus Christ, which it becometh 
the believer to discern and appropriate by a 
living faith to the strengthening of his own spir¬ 
itual life, and that he may be raised up at the 
last day. c. Besides, it is a festival of social 
union and communion where, in fellowship with 
their Head, believers knit the bonds of their com¬ 
mon membership, d. It is, moreover, a proclama¬ 
tion of our Lord's death, a significant exhibition to 
the world of what He has done and is still ready to 
do in behalf of ail perishing sinners. In cele- 
brating it the church sends forth its invitation 
to the world bidding every one that hungers and 
thirsts to come and eat without money and with¬ 
out price, e. It is a pledge of the Lord’s return. 
As it points backward to tiis death, so does it 
also point forward to that Marriage Supper where 
He, the returning Bridegroom, will entertain 
His Bride clothed in white array without spot 
or blemish or any such thing, and destined to go 
no more out from His presence forever and ever]. 

2. The Lord’s Supper. The proper method of 
its observance. The words “given for you,”— 
“shed for the remission of sins,”—are associ¬ 
ated with the act of eating and drinking the ele¬ 
ments as expressing the chief thing in this sa¬ 
crament ; and he who truly believes in these 
words is a right-worthy and well-qualified com¬ 
municant. But he who does not accept their 
truth or doubts them is unworthy and disquali¬ 
fied ; for all that the words “ for you” require is 
a sincere believing heart.—Again, where this 
faith is fervent there the new command of our 
Lord, John xiii. 34, is observed by all the mem¬ 
bers of the New Covenant. The fire of this love, 
which in Christ devoted itself even unto death 
in behalf of all mankind, melts down human 
pride and selfishness. If this love of Christ 
truly possesses our hearts so that we can appro¬ 
priate to ourselves the sacrifice it has made as 
offered for us, then will our natural self and all 
we have of this world’s advantages and goods 
become as nothing. Christ and his love will 
be our aU, and in Him will the entire worth of 
life be included for us. We shall seem to pos¬ 
sess worth so far as we are in Him; and every¬ 
thing will possess worth for us so far as it be¬ 
longs to Him, proceeds from Him, is His work, 
partakes of His nature, bears His impress, and 
has Him for its end.—Still further, in my asso¬ 
ciates l behold One who is in them, even as He 
is in me, who imparts Himself to them as He 
does to me, who loves them as He does me, and 
who is beloved by them as He is beloved by me. 
Thus, all sense of estrangedness is removed, and 
a feeling of true brotherhood is awakened, and 
a oo mm uni on established wherein we freely 
share with each other what we have received 
from Christ. When believers celebrate the 
Lord’s Supper in such a state of mind, then may 
they be said to partake worthily; then are they 
in condition to receive through the bread and 
wine the all-atoning grace of Christ, and t ogether 
with this, the might of a pure love which gladly 
forgives ; which shrinks at no self-mortification; 
which embraces all who are in Christ with a 
16 


pure benevolence and sinks all distinctions of 
weak and strong, of poor and rich, of little and 
great, in the one life of Christ which is freely 
imparted to all, and alone has and gives absolute 
worth; which accepts with pleasure the little 
from the little, and rejoices also to give without 
stint and without selfish intent, in perfect sim¬ 
plicity of heart, so that we receive from our 
brethren what they have in Christ and what is 
precious and costly, however small it may ap¬ 
pear, and give to them in tarn, what we too 
have derived from Christ, both great and small, 
counting it a favor if we may but be made the 
instruments of His love.—When on the contrary 
the heart is closed against the brotherhood in 
selfishness and disgust, and cleaves to earthly 
things of whatever kind, and exalts itself by 
reason of their possession and looks contemptu¬ 
ously on the rest keeping aloof from them, then 
faith in the declarations, “given for you”— 
“shed for you” is utterly impossible; there the 
person is disqualified for a living union with the 
Lord in His Supper; then does he eat and drink 
in an unworthy manner. Here then is the 
point which every one must carefully look at 
who wishes to commune at the Supper; and ho 
must examine himself honestly in presence of 
the great Heart-Searcher in reference to it.— 
And only after thorough self-examination under 
the instruction and guidance of Christ’s Spirit 
must he approach the Holy Supper where the 
Lord imparts His own offered life to Him being 
vitally present through the visible symbols.— 
Holding communion thus he will be greatly 
strengthened in the participation of Christ’s sal¬ 
vation and be merged more completely in the 
river of eternal life flowing from Jesus, and his 
whole nature will be quickened, refreshed and 
nourished for the more complete development of 
its spiritual powers.—But when these conditions 
are wanting and when persons approach the 
Supper in an unhallowed frame of mind, faith¬ 
less and loveless, then will the life so freely of¬ 
fered to them, instead of proving a blessing and 
a nourishment work out for them a greater con¬ 
demnation. The Holy Sacrament being violated 
and desecrated by an unworthy handling proves 
a stumbling-block to the communicant; his life- 
pines away and perishes—an effect which not* 
only took place in the apostolio churches, buti 
which Btretches on through all time (o come ex¬ 
tending even to the body itself, (comp. Calvin inn 
loco).—Such judgment, however, is to be re¬ 
garded primarily as a chastisement of the Lordn 
by which He intends to bring back the un- 
worthy communicants to suitable reflection and'i 
to guard them against sinking back into the world * 
and incurring a greater damnation. From alfc 
this it will seem that an unworthy communica¬ 
tion can only take place where through the* 
operation of the Divine 8pirit a worthy commu* 
nication has been rendered possible, where ar 
believing disposition has already existed saihat 
the unworthiness prooeeds from unfaithfulness* 
to the divine influences and from a mind per-* 
versely resisting the grace of Christ. But the- 
oftener such unworthy communication is-re¬ 
peated, the more closed does a man^ become 
against rebukes of the Spirit and the more dis¬ 
qualified from proper self-reflectioniand persona) 
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examination and purifying self-judgment, the 
nearer also does he approach that state of com¬ 
plete apostasy which brings with it damnation. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Luther. —Vers. 20, 21. No sin is so contrary 
and hostile to this sacrament as disunion and 
discord. Starke :—Ver. 17. The minister's com¬ 
mands ought to be God’s commands* Woe to 
the minister who commands otherwise, and woe 
to the hearers who do not obey! Hbd.: —Ver. 
19. God turns all things for good: the juice 
must ferment if wine is to be produced; so must 
the church be agitated by false opinions and 
abuses in order that what is evil may foam up 
and pass off. By this means we learn ourselves, 
and the hypoorite is separated from the true 
Christian (1 Jno. ii. 18 f.).—Ver. 20. Oh, what 
multitudes approach the table of the Lord, not 
as they should, but as they would ; by so doing 
they celebrate, not the feast of the Lord, but the 
feast of their own condemnation.—Ver. 21 (Hid.). 
The Lord’s Supper, not an ordinary meal, but a 
true Supper, where not the stomach, but the 
soul, is to be satisfied. Dost thou hunger and 
thirst after Jesus? Then it will be easy to fast 
while preparing to approach the table of the 
Lord for the sake of better devotion. But if thou 
art weak, and must needs partake of food, still 
this will not hinder the worthy reception of the 
Holy Supper.—Ver. 22. In the Church of Christ, 
and in the distribution of the Supper, one is of 
as much consequenoe as another; and the rich 
and the noble must not take umbrage if the poor 
and the lowly partake first.—Ver. 28. Abuses 
can best be remedied by going back to the pri¬ 
mitive institution of a thing (Matth. xix. 4).—If 
our Lord has instituted an ordinance, it is not 
allowed us, or the whole Church even, to change 
aught therein; for He is the Lord of the whole 
Church.—Ver. 24. He says not: 4 offer it, honor 
it, guard it, carry it about, worship it. 1 Spb- 
nbr: If the veritable body of the Lord has been 
offered for us, then must the same also be re¬ 
ceived and enjoyed by us in the Holy Supper. 
In the inward remembrance of the Saviour there 
is an actual seeking, desiring and apprehending 
of all His grace; and such recollection trans¬ 
pires in the inmost depths of the soul. The 
more thou thinkest upon Jesus the happier art 
thou: the oftener, the better 1 (Spener)—Ver. 
25. It is real blood that Christ has shed for us, 
and indeed the sacrificial blood which he has 
offered up in our behalf, the blood of atonement 
whereby we are reconciled, and henoe the very 
thing whereby he has sealed the New Testament. 
Where the cup is wanting, there the supper is 
mutilated; for Christ did not bequeath his 
blood with the bread, but with the cup* As after 
having been born, we need food, not only onoe, 
but daily for the strengthening of our nature, 
so must this sacrament, which is designed to 
strengthen our new nature, be frequently re¬ 
peated. And to this we should be urged not 
only by the command of the Lord, but also by 
a sense of our own need—because we erave the 
forgiveness of sins and spiritual invigoration. 
Besides we Bhould be moved to it by the pre¬ 
eminent worth of the good things presented to 


us.—Ver. 27. Judged according to our merits 
we are all too unworthy of food and drink, such 
as no angel has been honored with. Yet the 
super-abounding grace of our Lord Jesus Christ 
renders the lowest of us worthy of it. Thoae 
who approaoh the table of the Lord without 
repentance and faith, without reverence and 
holy resolves, without love and reconciliation, 
in short, without the perfect renunciation of all 
deliberate and presumptuous sins, offend as 
grievously against the body and blood of the 
Lord as did the godless Jews and heathen, who 
crucified the one and Bhed the other. (Heb. vi. 
6). —Ver. 28 Luther: To examine oneself 
means to consider whether we are fit: hence, it 
requires that we should not trust at once to our 
own thoughts, nor to the opinions of others, but 
keep these in abeyance until the matter has been 
well investigated before God and in the light of 
his word. And for this a person should be duly 
qualified. Hence, no unconverted man can 
properly examine himself, unless he first begins 
to yield to the prevenient and convicting grace 
of God, and thus a spark of divine light is kin¬ 
dled in him.—Examine thyself according to the 
law, as to whether thou dost realize thine own 
sin, and the well-merited wrath of God; also, ac¬ 
cording to the goepel , as to whether thou dost in 
faith comfort thyself solely with the all-availing 
merits of Jesus and whether this faith in thee is 
strengthened through a hearty love of God and 
of thy neighbor—through a profound hatred of 
all sin and evil—through a holy zeal for true god¬ 
liness, through a high minded contempt of that 
which is seen and temporal and through a burn¬ 
ing desire for that which is unseen and eternal. 
If this examination be sustained, be assured 
that this Holy Supper presents you that which 
heaven and earth cannot give. (Arndt) : Prove 
thyself according to the language of the institu¬ 
tion wherein the great mystery contained is set 
forth to be, that it exhibits to us the true body 
and blood of Jesus—that He, as an offered body 
and as atoning blood, yea as a testament with 
all well earned treasures and gifts is truly pre¬ 
sented, to some for a blessing, to others for a 
condemnation. And remember also, that to be 
a worthy guest thou must be prepared by re¬ 
pentance and faith to be capable of spiritual 
communion with Christ and his spiritual body. 
Such are the blessed intents, fruits, operations 
of this mysterious testamentary feast of love and 
reconciliation.—Ver. 29. It happens sometimes, 
that the children of God approach the table of 
the Lord without suitable reflection and proper 
preparation. These invite upon themselves se¬ 
vere temporal chastisements; while the utterly 
godless, provoke a greater damnation.—Ver. 80. 
Hed. : Why are many sick ? Why do many 
die? Why do many fall? Somere^ly; 44 it was 
a raging pestilence"—‘the physician failed*— 
‘ we cannot avoid ill luck’.—I reply, 4 it is becauss 
they partake unworthily of the Lord's Supper.' 
God's judgments yet endure. But who sees 
them ? who suspects them ?—Ver. 81. If thou 
wilt judge thyself salutarily, keep from dissipa¬ 
ting vanities; refrain from treacherous self-love; 
and think not to magnify the good and diminish 
the evil that is in thee. Pray God to enlighten 
thee; and take God’s word to counsel and re- 
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form thee in nil particulars wherein thou canst 
and ought to be reformed. He who does not 
daily stand in judgment upon himself, cannot 
stand well in a state of grace. Amid many 
kinds of wordly avocations this may not be rea¬ 
dily done; yet the spiritual and eternal welfare 
of our souls is of sufficient importance to demand 
and obtain some time for this purpose from every 
one; and time maybe easily found for it if 
we will.—Ver. 82. Behold the compassion of God 
towards the unworthy communicants at Christ's 
table. He does not send them at once to hell; 
but searches them by means of temporal punish¬ 
ments, with paternal intent of leading them to 
repentance, and keeping them from being con¬ 
demned with an impenitent world.—Ver. 88. 
O happy fellowship, where in holy communion, 
one deems himself no higher than another, but 
rather each one thinks other better than him¬ 
self! (Phil. ii. 8). 

Beblenb. Bibel : Ver. 16. It is always the 
duty of Christians to meet together, but it 
should be for edification. The tendency is ever 
to backslide. Steadfastness in the truth already 
known costs effort. By the grace of God only 
can we grow.—Vss. 18. 19. Were we to look into 
man's condition and also to comprehend our¬ 
selves better, it would not astonish us to find so 
little perfect union among pious people. And 
were our hearts more simple and thoroughly 
freed from falsehood, how would we learn to 
look with others' eyes at everything which now 
awakens, at first sight doubt, disgust and jeal¬ 
ousy! We readily acquiesce in the most singu¬ 
lar ways of Providence when we have learned 
how to bring good out of evil, and under all 
things to recognize God’s wisdom, truth, and 
blamelessness. Of many a church-communion 
at the present day Paul might well say, “How 
can ye, being unholy, have a holy table of the 
Lord? The world is full of hypocrites and 
mouth-Christians.—Ver. 28. We must first receive 
the mystery of faith from the Lord, if we would 
bo transmit it to others as to awaken their rever¬ 
ence. Those who profess to be the servants of 
Christ ought first to have tasted of the goodness 
of the Lord, and have derived strength from His 
love, in order that they may be the holy instru¬ 
ments of God in bearing witness of His gospel to 
others, and nourishing them with spiritual food. 
What is to be imparted to souls ought not to be 
taken at second-hand, or delivered without being 
first experienced in the soul.—Ver. 24 ff. Through 
the apostasy, mankind have been betrayed into a 
frightful hatred of God, and into a slavish fear 
and distrust of Him. Hence they very reluo- 
tantly come to commemorate Him whom they 
regard only as their Judge, and not also as their 
Saviour and Helper.—In order to farnish weak 
and wretched souls with the guidance like that of 
a hand, Christ establishes the outward observance 
of the Holy Scriptures as His memorial—not as 
though He Himself were ever absent, since He 
has promised to be with us always, yea, to dwell 
in His own,—but because our ever forgetful dis¬ 
position requires such constant reminding. Yet 
a t the same time He aims to make such a power¬ 
ful impression by means of it as shall deeply 
stamp on the heart His whole character and 
work—both what He has done and what He has 


suffered in our behalf.—And this memorial is 
intended also to effect an actual reunion and 
communion with the Lord; for when a poor, 
weary soul, in its great need, seeks anxiously 
for Christ, then does He knock at the heart, not 
only inwardly, by His attracting Spirit, but ex¬ 
ternally also, through the means of grace. And 
if the person opens to Him his whole heart, then 
does He at once become one with him forever¬ 
more; and if he is of one mind with Christ, then 
is he also a partaker of Him.—Through the envy 
and wrath of Satan, have mankind fallen into a 
condition of mutual hostility and passionate 
strife.—The hellish abyss of bitterness and 
falsehood lies deeply concealed in every one, and 
the fire of self-love and self-will burns by nature 
in us all. Thence arises wrath, strife, hatred, 
envying, and all the other hellish attributes and 
works of Satan, by which God’s wrath is kindled 
in the human heart. In ibis hellish torment 
would man be doomed to burn evermore, had 
not Mercy found a perfect means of deliverance 
in its great wisdom.—The Son of God, as the 
manifestation of God’s heart and love, has incor¬ 
porated Himself with humanity, and thus have 
Divine love and grace been again revealed and 
brought near to man. Those now who unite 
with Christ through faith become partakers of 
God’s life and love.—The new covenant is at the 
same time a Testament of the Divine promises 
which the Son of God has sealed for us with His 
death and blood. With him, who has enjoyed 
this blood in its purifying power, is this covenant 
ratified. If thou wilt then have a share in this 
covenant with God, thou must open thine heart 
to Him in order to receive His perfect will, to¬ 
gether with all His grace and strength. For 
this is the power of the new covenant that God 
proposes to give to His saints His Spirit, whose 
w'ork it is to draw us to Christ, glorify him in 
onr eyes, and make us strong to obtain all things 
in Him.—He who has an earnest longing to 
know Christ, and to partake of Him, will find 
but little pleasure in transitory things, and be 
little disposed to think of and cleave to them. 
For the one must give place to the other, even in 
thought.—Ver. 26. The first observance of the 
Supper is apt to be attended with the most earnest 
devotion. With time, devotion lessens. Constant 
reflection will, however, guard us against this 
evil. Our devotion ought to be ever increasing, 
and this will be the case if we so eat of the bread 
as not to forget the Lord, and devote ourselves 
entirely to each other, as the Lord has done for 
us, and thus allow the blood of Christ to kindle 
in us a holy zeal to be true to Him even onto 
death, and to stand by each other even unto 
blood, in the actual and active communion of the 
heart, and life and goods, as becometh members 
of one body. As we eat and drink with the 
mouth, so with the mouth do we also confess the 
Crucified, and incite each other to the fervent 
imitation of Him. This proclamation of His 
death involves onr living as those who have been 
crucified, and are dead to the world with Christ; 
so that we can show that we have a perfect 
Saviour actually in ns, who, as our High Priest 
has atoned for us, as our Prophet, has instructed 
us, and as our Ruler, has strongly controlled us. 
—His death slays our death. His life quickens 
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our life. And this we ought also to impress on 
each other: that as Christ died for us out of 
sheer love, so also ought we, out of the love 
which He has given as food for our souls, to die 
gladly unto iniquity, and to live no more unto 
ourselves, but unto God through Christ, who has 
suffered Himself to be slain in our behalf.—As 
the sacraments derive their power and active 
operation from the death of Christ, so is their 
most important end conformity to the death of 
Christ. (Phil. iii. 10). .Just in proportion as a 
erson brings to mind the death of our Lord, 
olds Him in constant recollection, and thinks 
merely of His future glory, will he become dead 
to all evil lusts and desires from day to day. 
Then, when Christ comes, will He take the so- 
▼ereignty, and liberate the creature from the 
ourse, and from every evil which it has incurred 
in consequence of the fall. Until then we must 
hold fast to the memorials of His death.—He who 
abuses the creature in lust and vanity, and thus 
excites and nourishes lust and strengthens sin, 
poorly prepares himself for the coming of the 
Lord.—Ver. 27. He who eats and drinks without 
true penitence and spiritual hunger, or renders 
himself unworthy by sorry pursuits, so far from 
being absolved from guilt, only doubles it.—Ver. 
28. Self-examination should be carried on by a 
sharp introspection and constant observance of 
what transpires within us—of our thoughts, aims 
and desires; by watching what proceeds from us 
in word and deed; and by reflecting on what the 
issue of all these things will bo before God. At 
the same time there must shine in us the light of 
the Holy Spirit, who shall discover to us our se¬ 
cret faults, and disclose the evil we might other¬ 
wise overlook. New strength must also be in¬ 
voked from Him for the overcoming of our sel¬ 
fishness. If we could only suffer ourselves to be 
examined by Him, then would questions such as 
these arise: * How is it with thee in respect to 
the love of God ? Art not thou loving and serving 
the creature more than the Creator? Whereupon 
rests thy confidence—upon the living God, or 
upon thyself? Art not thou still constantly 
abusing the holy Name and will of God for hy¬ 
pocritical ends ? Is there nothing false in thine 
aot and on thy tongue? Dost thou not indeed 
represent thyself as more pious than thou art, 
and still performest in secret thine own will? 
Dost thou let God rest in thy heart, or art thou 
hindering Him with thine evil desires? How 
art thou dealing with God’s Word ? Art thou 
employing the best of thy time for the true in¬ 
ward service of God ? How does thy heart stand 
related to thy neighbor ? Hast thou not injured 
or oppressed any one, so as to cause him to sigh 
beoause of thee ? Is thy heart free from hatred, 
and envy, and wrath, even in the nicest particu¬ 
lars ? Art thou disciplining and chastening thy¬ 
self ? Art thou practising nothing, even under 
cover of marriage, which stains thee before God ? 
How art thou dealing with others’ goods? Art 
thou acting in all things honestly and truly be¬ 
fore God V —Under such searching inquiry, what 
a depth of impurity is opened up within ? The 
discovery of it cannot but bow the heart mightily 
before God. This self-examination, accordingly, 
includes in itself the whole work of repentance 


which is demanded before the communion.— 
Ver. 29. A person eats unworthily—1, when he 
fails to recognise his own need, and proves not 
himself; 2, when he hungers not after Christ, nor 
discerns His most holy and glorified Body. Such 
base contempt of Christ justly incurs upon itself 
the severest punishments. Plagues of every 
kind then ensue—the cause of which is not often 
seen—and we wonder why this or that person is 
so severely chastised.—Ver. 80. The first inflic¬ 
tions are somewhat temporary, and they can bt 
ameliorated by earnest repentance, so that the 
man shall not fall a prey to death. Under the 
prostration of the body, many a soul may be 
rescued. That there are, even among well 
meaning persons, so many sick and dead in faith, 
happens for this reason: were persons always 
helped, so as to go on successfully in their ap¬ 
pointed conflicts, and to remain looking to Jesus, 
and to receive from Him grace and victory, they 
would at once give scope to their fancy, pride 
themselves on the gifts which they have received, 
and which were given to them for the purpose of 
being industriously improved, towards making 
their calling sure, and advancing in humility. 
But instead of this, they gradually abandon 
their humility, and exalt themselves. In this 
way their field is sown with thorns by the 
enemy; yet they deem it all good fruit, eat 
thereof, and fill full their pride and self-love.— 
Much evil arises when those who are weak sepa¬ 
rate themselves from such as are able to furnish 
them good guidance.—Ver. 81. He who comes 
squarely up to the righteousness of God, and 
freely acknowledges himself as guilty before it, 
and subjects himself to its avenging sword by 
condemning himself, acta discreetly, and accord¬ 
ing to the mind and couusel of the Holy Spirit. 
For it is far more tolerable to manage our owe 
case with God secretly, and to take to shame 
ourselves, and bow before him here, than to be 
exposed to shame yonder in presence of the an¬ 
gels and of all the elect, and there incur Hia 
condemnation. A converted Christian judge 
himself alone, and trusts none less than himself. 
Such self-judgment also works in us the death of 
Christ, in that we judge ourselves as those who 
have deserved like death, yet for whom the 
Lord has died, in order that we, through Hia 
death, may die unto sin and live unto righteous¬ 
ness. How many a one would lie already in 
hell, if God, out of sheer mercy, had not taught 
him through great tribulations 1 

Ribobb : Vbb. 17 ff. In a church of Christ 
there ought to be manifest advanoe from year 
to year. In the present constitution of Christ’s 
kingdom, in which power is still left to the 
arch enemy to betray, and in which carnal 
security, levity and temerity are still pecu¬ 
liar to men, factions and class distinctions, 
those fruits of self-formed opinions, are unavoid¬ 
able. Where the distinction between rich and 
poor is still maintained in the church, there it 
appears no more as it did in the upper chamber 
of the first Lord’s Supper.—Ver. 28 flf. The ob¬ 
servance of the Lord’s Supper falls in between 
two termini—on the one side, the night when 
our Lord’s ordinary intercourse with the world 
was broken off, and on the other His second 
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coming, when we shall begin to eat and drink 
anew with him in his kingdom. It is therefore 
a special provision for those who, not having 
seen him yet believe.—Ver. 81. To judge one¬ 
self, to be judged by the Lord, to be condemned 
with the world constitute tnree stages, just as 
in Mark ix—to be salted with the salt of hea- 
Tenly discipline, or to be salted with fire, or to 
be cast into the fire which shall not be quenched. 

Heubner: Ver. 17. Out from our worshiping 
congregations there ever depart those persons 
who are worse than when they came—persons 
who have been 1 "rdened and embittered against 
the word of Go . —Ver 19. God’s government in 
this world aims at disclosing evil in its true 
form, but this is ever connected with the glori¬ 
fication of that which is good—Ver. 21. The 
holiest things are precisely those which are 
most exposed to desecration—Ver. 22. The 
presence of God and the sanctity of His temple 
ought to impress every one with a sense of his 
own nothingness and of the vanity of earthly 
things—Ver. 28. In that place where the friend¬ 
ship of Jesus was so bitterly requited He set up 
the memorial of His love; in that place where 
He suffered His fearful passion did He establish 
that ordinance through which He imparted Him¬ 
self most intimately to others.—Ver. 26. The 
Lord's Supper should also refresh the sure ex¬ 
pectation of His future coming, and be a fore¬ 
taste of the heavenly Supper.—Ver. 28. This 
8upper demands the most earnest preparation of 
mind, wherefore it becometh every Christian to 
experience some anxiety respecting himself as 
to whether he is honoring his Lord as he ought. 
Ver. 29. A deterioration of the heart is one re¬ 
sult of unworthy communication.—Ver. 80. the 
physical weakness which often gets the upper 
hand of us, is in various ways a sad token of 
moral degeneracy.—Ver. 81. The more severe a 
man is upon himself, the more sparing is God 
toward him. To be sparing of self is to incur 
harm. 

W. P. Bjbssbk: Vbb. 17. Where the foun¬ 


tains of grace and of life are flowing, and where 
the guests of the Lord are to be nourished and 
strengthened with His body and blood, in order 
that they may grow in love toward each other 
even as Christ has loved them, these people can 
never assemble only to remain as they were be¬ 
fore ; they are either better or worse after it.— 
Ver. 26. How can the death of our Lord move 
the hearts of those who habituate themselves 
only to carnal contentions and fleshly enjoy¬ 
ments?—Ver. 29. He eats and drinks judg¬ 
ment to himself, who does not eat and drink 
blessing to himself. Therefore let every one 
see to it, that he does not eat and drink the 
judgment of the impenitent and the unbelieving. 

[Calvin. Ver. 80. If in Paul’s times an ordi¬ 
nary abuse of the Supper could kindle God’s 
wrath against the Corinthians, so that He pun¬ 
ished them thus severely, what ought we to think 
of the state of things now ? We see throughout 
the whole extent of Popery, not merely horrid 
profanations of the Supper, but even sacrile¬ 
gious abominations set up in its room. 1. It is 
prostituted to filthy lucre ^1 Tim. iii. 8) and mer¬ 
chandise. 2. It is maimed by taking away 
the cup. 8. It is changed into another aspect 
by the custom of partaking separately, commu¬ 
nion being thus done away. 4. No explanation 
is given of the meaning of the sacrament, but a 
mumbling that would accord better with a magi¬ 
cal incantation, or the detestable sacrifices of 
the Gentiles than with the Lord’s Supper. 6. 
It is associated with an endless number of cere¬ 
monies, partly trivial, and partly superstitious— 
therefore polluting. 6. There is the diabolical 
invention of sacrifice, which contains an impious 
blasphemy on the death of Christ. 7. It is fitted 
to intoxicate miserable men with carnal confi¬ 
dence, while they present it to God as if it were 
an expiation, and think to drive off every thing 
hurtful by this charm, and that too without 
faith and repentance. 8. An idol is there adored 
in place of Christ. In short, it is filled with all 
kinds of abominations]. 


C. The church in general , and the possessor of spiritual gifts in their right estimate and application. 

Chap. XII—XIV. 

1. These gifts — their ground and aim and henoe their unity in manifoldness, 
suitably to the organic character of the Church. 

Chap. XII. 


Now concerning spiritual gifts, brethren, I would not have you ignorant. Ye know 

2 that [when, Are] 1 ye were Gentiles, [ye were] carried away unto these dumb idols, 

3 even as ye were led. Wherefore I give yon to understand, that no man speaking 
by the Spirit of God calleth Jesus accursed [says, ‘ Cursed is Jesus:’ ’Avatte/ia 
79*00?],* and that no man can say that Jesus is the Lord, [say ‘Lord Jesus/ Kupiva 
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4 7ij<roDc] but by the Holy Ghost. Now there are diversities of gifts, but the same 

5 Spirit. And there are differences of administrations, but [ministries and, dtaxowoy 

6 xcu] the same Lord. And there are diversities of operations, but it is [om. but it is, 

7 ins. and] the same God* which worketh all in all. But the manifestation of the Spirit 

8 is given to every man to profit withal [for some profit, npds rd eufuplpov]. For to 
one is given by the Spirit the word of wisdom ; to another the word of knowledge 

9 by [according to, xara] the same spirit; [But, <Js] 4 To another faith by the same 
Spirit; to another the gifts of healing [healings, lapdruv] bv the same* [in the one & 

10 rip fvl] Spirit; [But, d£] # To another the working of miracles; to another prophecy; 
to another discerning of spirits; to another divers kinds of tongues; [but, d£] to another 

11 the interpretation 7 of tongues : But all these worketh that one and the selfsame Spirit, 

12 dividing to every man severally as he will. For as the body is one, and [yet] hath many 
members, and [but, d£] all the members of that one 6 [om. that one, ins. the] 8 body, 

13 being [although] many, are one body: so also is Christ. For by [in, £v] one Spirit are [also 
were, xaVl^anriaO^pev] we all baptized into 9 one body, whether tve be Jem or Gentiles 
[Greeks, *EXXr}v*s] whether we be bond or free; and have been all made to drink into 

14 [om. into] 9 one spirit. For the body [also, xal] is not one member, but many. 

15 If the foot shall say, Because I am not the hand, I am not of the body; is it there- 

16 fore not of the body ? [it is not therefore not of the body]. And if the ear shall say, 
Because I am not the eye, I am not of the body; is it therefore not of the body ? [it 

17 is not therefore not of the body]. If the whole body were an eye, where were the hear- 

18 ing ? If the whole were hearing, where were the smelling ? But now hath God set 

19 the members every one of them in the body, as it hath pleased him. And [But, &] 

20 if they were ail one member, where were the body ? But now are they [indeed, /tev]“ 

21 many members, yet [om. yet] but one body. And [But, dl u ] the eye cannot say 
unto the hand, I have no need of thee : nor again the head to the feet, I have no 

22 need of you. Nay, much more those members of the body, which seem to be more 

23 feeble, are necessary: And those members of the body, which we think to be less 
honourable, upon [around neptridspev] these we bestow more abundant honour; and 

24 our uncomely parts have more abundant comeliness. For our comely parts have no 
need: but God hath tempered [combined, auvexlpaaev] the body together, having 

25 given more abundant honour to that^ar* which lackedThat there should be no 
schism 16 in the body; but that the members should have the same care one for 

26 another. And whether 14 one member suffer, all the members suffer with it; or one 

27 member be honoured, all the members rejoice with it. Now ye are the body of 

28 Christ, and members in particular [severally, lx plpous]. 1 * And God hath set some 
in the church, first apostles, secondarily prophets, thirdly teachers, after that miracles, 
then 16 [after that, cratra] gifts of healings, helps [helpings, fortAij<J>ets] governments 

29 [governings, xofopiajaets] diversities of tongues. Are all apostles ? are all prophets ? 

30 are all teachers ? are all workers of miracles ? Have all the gifts of healing ? do all 

31 speak with tongues? do all interpret? But covet earnestly [be zealous for, ZyXdure] 

the best [superior, xpetrroua] 17 gifts: and yet [moreover, tri] shew I unto you a more 

excellent way [way according to excellence, xa#’ bnspfioXrju]. 


i Ver. 2.—The Rec. baa on i(hn) Ac. But the oraiaeion both of hr* and of Sn [K.] may be explained by the attempt 
which was made to remora the anacoluthou in the original. [GrutbacfL, Laehmarm (who however bracket* Sre) Sckou, 
TUehendnrf and Alford edit on, otc before i&vr\ with A. B. C. D. E. L. Sinait. about (0 cursives, the Vulg. Syr. (later\ 
Sahid. Aeth. (both), Arm. Slur, and very many Greek and Latin Fathers. The Rec. (Els.), which gives 4n alone after 
6c4arc and before cfonj, is an stained by F. G., a number of cursivee, the Syr. (Peach.) Copt. Arab. (Erp.), Oecura. Ambrsi. 
In addition to K. on (alone) has in its favor two copies of the Slav. Theodt. (comm.) Damasc. Oecum. (comm.) and Au¬ 
gustine C. P. W.] The authorities in support of on 4r« are decisive. 

* Ver. 3.—The Rec. has ttvpior 'Iifoovr, and also ardSt/f la 'I^aoOv. The best MSS. have these nouns In the nominative. 
[LachmanHy TitcK and Alford favor the nominative form, not only because the external authorities (A. B. C. Stwalt. 
4 cursives, and a number of versions and Fathers) are on their side, but because the accusative form seems an evident at¬ 
tempt to avoid the oratio direct*. A lew MSS. including the Vulgate have lif*. in the Genitive, and Kvp. 'Iya. in the 
accusative. —C. P. W.] 

* Ver. S.—Ticehcndorf. after B. L. eL al. has sou 4 avrbr 4, but the Rec. has 4 44 avrrf? 4<m Serf*. But not only Is there 
a disparity between the two phraaee o aorbr 44 and 4 44 avnfc, but the most decisive authorities are against 4<m. [The author 
would imply that It Is hardly poesible that sal 4 avrbr should have been an alteration from 4 44 avrbr, so as to conform 
to the previous phrases, especially when the first of those phrases (t 6 44 avr4) remained unchanged; and tbat4<rru being 
manifestly spurious, throws additional doubt over the whole reading. Without the ?or» however. 4 44 *4r6r has the sup¬ 
port of A. K. L. Sinait., the Ital. Vulg. Syr. (both), Sahid. and several of the Greek Fathers.—O. P. W.l 

f 4 Ver. 9.—The first 44 Is omitted by B. D. E. F. G. Sinait. the Ital. Vnlg. Syr. (Pesch.) Clem. Ong. Bus. and the Lat. 
Fathers, but it is inserted by A. C. D. (2d and 3d hand) K. L. Sinait. (3d hand) many cursives, the Copt. Sahid. 8yr. (later) 
Arab. (Par.) Slav, and nearly aH the Greek Fathers.—C. P. W.] 

* Ver. 9.—The Rec. lias avr* Instead of «el following A. B. [6 cursives, the Vulg. Didjrm. and a considerable number 
of the Li tin Fathers.] But the axrr<Z was substituted so as to conform to the preceding clauses. [It has howeTer for it B. 
£. F. G. K. Siuait. the Syr. (both), Copt. Clem. Chrys. Theodt.—C. P. W.] 
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f* Ter. 10.—In each oaae in which Si occnrs in ver. 10, some good MSS. are found to omit it, bat the weight of author¬ 
ity u decidedly in ita favor.—0. P. W.] 

t Ter. 10 .—Lachmatm has Siepprjreia, but it is not sufficiently sustained. [Alford thinks it a mistake occasioned by 
the preceding Si. The substantive eppipwia occurs once again in this epistle (xiv. 26). but the verb usually takes the 
form of Ueppyveim (xiL 30; xiv. 5, 13, 27, 28). Hence perhaps the change. A. D. (1st hand, which also has confus¬ 
edly Supfiifvtia yevm yhsTtrur) have Sieppevia ; B. 100 omit oAAy 3d ipp. yAmoomv; and C. D. (3rd hand) E. F. O. K. L. 
fils, and the Qreek fathers have ippriveia. —C. P. W.] 

ft Ver. 12.—Rec. has row ivbe after onepatos, but against the most decisive authorities. 

• Ter. 13.—Bee. has etc $r irvevpa, but «tv is not sufficiently sustained. It was evidently occasioned by the first mem¬ 
ber of the sentence. The reading yopt isrerirdqfMr originated in an attempt to make the meaning more evident, [Meyer 
asys: According as the sense of the words was made to rofer to the Lord s Supper or not, sprung up the reading tr6pa 
(with or without sir) instead of wytvpa. and tymrtoOripev (spoken according to the usage of the Greeks of baptism) instead 
of horiotoipev. The reading tv irvevpa inorto. is sustained by B. C. D. F. Sinait. some copies of the Vulgate, by the Syr. 
(Peach.) Copt Goth. Aeth. and most of the Greek writers. Instead of evorur. A. has simply wjwr.-C. P W.1 

» Ter. 20.—A. C. D. (2d and 3d hand) B. F. G. K. L. Sinait. have piv, and it is adopted by Tischendorf and Alford; but 
it is omitted by B. D. (1st hand), two cursives, the Gothic and Augustine.—0. P. W.] 

|u Ter. 21— Tuchendorf and Alford insert Si, following B. D. K. L. Sinait. the Syr. (Philox.) Goth, and most of the 
fathers.—C. P. W.J 

** Ter. 24.— Lachmann has vorepovpivtf with A. B. G. [Sinait. 17, 57, 67, Melet. (In Epiph.) Damaec.] Nearly all the 
remaining MSS. have varepovvrt. [B. has n rrepurooripov S&m instead of wcp. S. rtp^v .—G. P. W.] 

[° Ter. 25.—D. F. G. L. Sinait. and a number of versions and Path era have away**?*) hat the preponderance of authority 
is it fevor of oxyopa. —C. P. W.1 

M Ter. 26.— Lachmann has ei n, but his authorities are not sufficient. [The first tv is omitted by A. and Grig., and the 
second by A. B. Sinait, The evidence for them Is abundant.—0. P. W.] 

* Ter. 27.—Some MSS. have u4\ov% ; Meyer. It was an error of some transcriber or from not understanding pepovs. 

M Ver. —Rec. has Iitcu The weight of anthority is in favor of errata. [Alford thinks the Rec. a correction to a 

■ore usual form, and the entire omission of the word which some respectable MSS. show, an attempt to throw all into 
one catalogue.— C. P. W.'J 

Ter. 31.— TUchtndorf, and others edit petCova with A. B. G. [Sinait., eleven cursives, the ancient Syr. (Peach.) and 
perhaps the later Syr. Aeth. and some Greek Fathers]; but the Rec. has npeirrova which Meyer prefers, very probably a 
change was made because Kpeirro va seemed unpleasant, and on account of Chap. xiii. 13 and xiv. 5. [Bloomfield, Lachmann, 
and Alford however agree with Tlschendorf that the weight of evidenoe ie In favor of pei^ova. —C. P. W.J 


EXBGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

[“The ancient prophets had clearly predicted 
that the Messianic period should be attended bj r 
a remarkable efFu&ion of the Holy Spirit (Joel ii. 
28). Our Lord, before His crucifixion, promised 
to send the Comforter, who is the Holy Ghost, to 
instruct and guide His Church (John xiv.). And 
after His resurrection He said to His disoiples, 
“These signs shall follow them that believe. In 
my name shall they cast out devils; they shall 
speak with naw tongues; they shall take up ser¬ 
pents; and if they drink any deadly thing, it 
shall not hart them ; they shall lay hands on the 
tick, and they shall recover” (Mark xvi. 17,18). 
And immediately before His ascension He said to 
the disciples, “Ye shall be baptized with the Holy 
Ghost not many days hence” (Acts i. 6). Ac¬ 
cordingly, on the day of Pentecost, these pro¬ 
mises and prophecies were literally fulfilled. 
The peculiarity of the new dispensation con¬ 
sisted, in the first place, in the geueral diffusion 
of these gifts. They were not confined to any 
one class of the people, but extended to all 
classes—male and female, young and old; and 
secondly, in the wonderful diversity of these su¬ 
pernatural endowments. Under circumstances 
so extraordinary, it was unavoidable that many 
disorders should arise. Some men would claim 
to be the organs of the Spirit, who were deluded 
or impostors; some would be dissatisfied with 
the gifts which they had received, and envy 
those whom they regarded as more highly fa¬ 
vored; others would be inflated, and make an 
ostentatious display of their extraordinary pow¬ 
ers; and in the public assemblies it might be ex¬ 
pected that the greatest confusion would arise 
from so many persons being desirous to exercise 
their gifts at the same time. To the correction 
of these evils, all of which bad manifested them- 
•dves in the church of Corinth, the Apostle de¬ 
votes this and the two following chapters.” 
Honon]. 

Yen. 1-8. His instructions in regard to spi¬ 
ritual gifts, especially in regard to such dis¬ 


courses as proceeded from the special influence 
of the Spirit, Paul introduces by a statement of 
the chief token by which any genuine spiritual 
utterance may be known, viz., 4 the acknow¬ 
ledgment of Jesus as Lord.’ Whether he had 
been particularly questioned on this point, as in 
the instances mentioned vii. 1 and viii. 1, [and 
which are by some supposed to be continued 
here; or whether this is the second of the points 
alluded to in xi. 16, concerning which he had 
heard,] is uncertain. At any rate, what he is 
laboring for iB the removal of abuses which had 
crept into the didactical and lyrical portions of 
Divine worship, occasioned by these extraordi¬ 
nary phenomena (comp. xiv.). “ The Corinthians 
having turned aside from a plain, practical 
Christianity, were employing the gifts of the 
Spirit without regard to church edification, put¬ 
ting the greatest value on their most striking 
features, and prizing most such as were beet 
calculated to impress the senses. Hence Paul 
felt constrained to instruct them in the 4 true end 
and right use of these gifts, and to warn them 
against confounding a genuine inspiration with 
fanatical excitement.’ ” Nean dee. These abuses 
have, without good reason, been put in connec¬ 
tion with the party divisions at Corinth, men¬ 
tioned in chap. i. Baur and Rabiger reckon 
those who prophesied among the followers of 
Paul, and those speaking with tongues among 
the followers of Peter; while Dahne regards the 
latter as Alexandrine fanatics of the Christ- 
party.— Now concerning spiritual things. 
—r <*> v it v evpar i k (jv is to be construed as 
neuter, according to the analogy of xiv. i ; and 
is not to be interpreted solely of the gift of 
tongues [as Billr., de Wette, Stanley], concern¬ 
ing which he is not now speaking exclusively; 
but of spiritual things generally, t. e., of such ef¬ 
fects as were wrought by the Holy Ghost, whe¬ 
ther ordinary graces and virtues, or supernatu¬ 
ral phenomena proceeding from Him and belong¬ 
ing within His sphere. What is said in xiv. 87 
[to which Grot., Ham., Locke, allude^, might 
seem to sustain the masculine construction here, 
making the word apply to inspired persons in 
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general (nvevua ixovrec), or those speaking with 
tongues (yXoxjtjatc fodovurec), provided the Corin¬ 
thians had been wont to designate them espe¬ 
cially by this term. But the predominant refer¬ 
ence is, on the whole, to the phenomenon itself 
(comp. ver. 81; xiv. 1, 89); and to restrict it to 
one class of persons is demanded neither by the 
allusion to dumb idols in ver. 2, nor by the drift 
of the whole paragraph, which aims to correct 
the excessive estimation of that gift.— brethren, 
I would not have you ignorant. —Comp, on 
x. 1. He here gives them to understand both the 
subject of his instructions, and also that they 
needed enlightenment respecting the nature, ori- 
in, worth and use of these operations of the 
pirit. To this necessity he points in the follow¬ 
ing verse, where he reminds the Corinthian con¬ 
verts (who formed the main body of the Church) 
of their former heathen state—a state of inexpe¬ 
rience in regard to the revelation of the living 
God and the Spirit’s influences, and of a blind 
passivity in religious things—a state which dis¬ 
qualified them for an accurate judgment respect¬ 
ing these new experiences, unless carefully in¬ 
structed. Burger states the connection thus: 
4 the power which once influenced you as heathen 
is now broken; another influence has now poured 
itself forth upon you, of which you are made 
aware by these gifts of the Spirit. And now, be 
it understood, that this Spirit has fixed and uni¬ 
form purposes and signs, and does not scatter it¬ 
self in a variety of discordant relations and ser¬ 
vices such as you were involved in amid the dis¬ 
tractions of heathenism. The one abiding centre 
of all spiritual operations is Jesus.— Ye know 
that when. —In the best authorities the reading 
is bn 5 re, that when. If we adopt this, we 
must either suppose an .anacoluthon here, on the 
assumption that after writing fire, when, Paul 
lost sight of the 5 r t, that, and proceeded directly 
with the following words in connection with 6 re, 
when; so that the construction would be— ye 
know that when ye were Gentiles, car¬ 
ried away to dumb idols as ye were led— 
(«C &v fyeode, where the av indicates what ordi¬ 
narily happens; comp. Passow I., p. 166). Or, 
with Bengel, we may construe the wf av, as in 2 
Corinthians x. 9, by tanquam, quasi, as it were , 
thus softening the strong expression ffyea^e, 
were led, which would then be taken in connec¬ 
tion with bn , that , as the predicate of the main 
clause; while an ay 6 pivot would come in as 
a side qualification, indicating that they suffered 
themselves to be thus led. In this case the sen¬ 
tence would read — * that ye, when ye were 
Gentiles, were in a manner led away to dumb 
idols.’—[Alford supposes an ellipsis of r<5v XP&~ 
pov, the time , while bn virtually drops a way as a 
part of the formula, old are bn, q. d., ‘ye re¬ 
member the time when ye were’]. At all events, 
the word rjyeode [which here expresses the main 
point to which he would call attention] indicates 
a power foreign to one's own conscious self-de¬ 
termination, whether it be that of a blind enthu¬ 
siasm, or of some impulse of nature not as yet 
overruled by what is truly Divine, or even of de¬ 
moniac influence. The last agrees well with 
viii. 5; x. 20; Eph. ii. 2, and can be assumed to 
co-exist with blind enthusiasm and natural im¬ 
pulse. To imagine any reference to the blinding 


influence of priestcraft would hardly do, since 
there was very little of this apparent in the reli¬ 
gion of the Greeks. In the expression, arrayb- 
ptvot , being carried away , we are not to sup¬ 
pose any figurative allusion, either as to a crimi¬ 
nal led to execution, or to a victim reluctantly 
dragged to the slaughter, thereby showing the 
worthlessness or the unluckiness of the sacrifice. It 
is not to this that the context points, but rather 
to the readiness with which they allowed them¬ 
selves to be led aside from the right into the 
wrong way—a matter which needed not to be 
directly stated in the context, but which lies in 
the very nature of the case, as the Apostle re¬ 
gards it, and as he teaches those whom he in¬ 
structed to regard it. So the term is used also 
.in classio writers (comp. Passow I., p. 292). 
The idols to whose altars and temples they were 
led, whether to sacrifice, or to pray, or to con¬ 
sult, are termed & + ova, voiceless , dumb (comp. 
Hab. ii. 18-f.; Ps. cxv. 5; cxxxv. 16) in contrast 
with the living God who reveals Himself by 
word, and through His Spirit imparts the gift of 
speaking in prophecy.— Wherefore —£. e., suit¬ 
ably to their necessities. In order that they 
may form a correct judgment in relation to the 
Spirit’s operations, especially in relation to ut¬ 
terances proceeding from this source, he gives 
them the chief token of speaking by the Holy 
Ghost; and first, negatively,— no man speak¬ 
ing by the Spirit of God saith, ‘cursed is 
Jesus,’ — i. e., speaking in the Spirit excludes 
all cursing of Jesus; hence, where this takes 
place, there can be no speaking in the Spirit; 
next positively,— no man is able to say *I>ord 
Jesus, ’ save in the Holy Spirit. — The 
confession of Jesus as Lord is to be attributed to 
the Holy Spirit as its source, since only in Him 
is such a thing possible (comp. 1 John iv. 2If.). 
The distinction between tne text here and that in 
John, according to Bengel, is that Paul furnishes 
a token of the true inspiration as against the 
heathen; but John, as against false prophets. 
The expression “in the Spirit,” kv irvcvpan 
(comp. Matth. xxii. 48; Mark xii. 86) indicates 
the conscious exercise of our faculties in the 
element of the Spirit—a thorough pervading of 
the soul by the Spirit in the act of speaking. 
“ ’A pdtiepa 'Irpovv, anathema Jesus , is an expression 
of the fanatical rejection of Christ, such as might 
occur in moments of devilish excitement in Jews 
or heathen.’ Avd&epa, in its original signification, 
is the same as avd&qpa, any thing devoted; but it 
is especially used in a bad sense, denoting that 
which is devoted to destruction by God, just like 

Din in the 0. T., and sacer among the Ro¬ 
mans. In the synagogue it designated that 
which was doomed to utter excommunication; 
hence its meaning is accursed.” Nbande*. 
[“He says, not Christ , which term designates 
the office, and is in some measure the object of 
faith, but Jesus, the personal name designating 
the historical person whose life was matter of 
fact. The curse and the confession are in this way 
far deeper ”]. The idea that in the latter clause 
it was Paul’s intention to avert contempt from 
those speaking with tongues, is a groundless as¬ 
sumption, since no trace of such contempt ap¬ 
pears ; and it belongs with the arbitrary suppo- 
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sition that he here had especially in mind the 
gift of tongues. In 8 Ed. Meyer says: 44 It is 
possible that amid the various forms and even 
distortions of spiritual discourse at Corinth, 
public opinion may have varied as to who could 
be properly regarded as the speaker of the Spi¬ 
rit, and who not Over against all arbitrary, 
ambitious and exclusive judgments on this point 
the Apostle expresses himself the more forcibly 
the broader be makes the speoifio sphere of spi¬ 
ritual discourse to appear, and the more simply 
and definitely he lays down its specific charac¬ 
teristic.” The expression 44 anathema Jesus” 
may be taken either as a wish, 4 let him be ana¬ 
thema,' or as a declaration: 4 he is anathema,’ 
thus referring to the fact that He suffered death 
upon the cross as one accursed (comp. Gal. iii. 
18). Then it would essentially agree with the 
term 44 blaspheme ” in Acts xxvi. 11. The con¬ 
trast with this extreme of unbelief is given in 
the key-word of faith 44 Jesus is Lord,” wherein 
the Messiahship of Jesus is acknowledged, and 
that too as a dignity divine (comp. Rom. x. 9). 
[“ The confession inoludes the acknowledgment 
that He is truly God and truly man. What the 
Apostle says is, that no man can make this ac¬ 
knowledgment, but by the Holy Ghost. This of 
course does not mean that no one can utter these 
words unless under special Divine influence; 
but it means that no one can truly believe and 
openly confess that Jesus is God manifest in the 
flesh, unless he is enlightened by the Spirit of God. 
This is precisely what our Lord Himself said when 
Peter confessed Him to be tbe Son of God. 
44 Blessed art thou, Simon Baijona; for flesh and 
blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Fa¬ 
ther who is in heaven,” Matth. xvi. 17. Hodgk]. 

Ver. 4-7. He here enters upon the more defi¬ 
nite exposition of his subject. After having pre¬ 
sented a true test of a genuine utterance by the 
spirit, he points to the diversity of the spirit's 
operations, which yet converge to one end, even 
as they all have but one actuating principle. The 
advance in his argument, or perhaps, also, the 
contrast between the diversity he is about to 
•peak of with the one fundamental characteristic 
mentioned in ver. 8, is denoted by a 6k .— But 
there are distributions. — By duupkan c is 
meant either distributions (comp, duupow ver. 11) 
which would make this clause imply that one gift 
was imparted to one person, and another to an¬ 
other ; or distinctions , diversities (comp. Rom. xii. 
6, x a P lCf P aTa 6id$opa). Both renderings amount 
to about the same thing. The former, however, 
which ought to be preferred on account of ver. 11, 
involves the latter. [This expression is repeated 
three times in connection with three different 
classes of objects— xapiopara, dicucovicu , cvepjijpaTa, 
severally rendered gifts , ministries , operations ]. 
But what are we to understand by these terms T 
Much the same thing? a9 though the Christian 
virtues, of which he speaks afterwards, were con¬ 
templated from three different points of view; 
first, as gifts of divine grace, as elements of the 
new life which, with all its varied capacities, is 
mediated by the indwelling Spirit of God; se¬ 
condly, as ministries,—means or instruments by 
which one member contributes to the good of an¬ 
other; or, as Meyer says, wherewith Christ is 
served—“ that same Lord to whom service is thuB 
rendered,”—contrary to the analogy of the other 


clauses; thirdly, as effects in which the gifts 
manifest their efficiency? Or thus, that the se¬ 
cond and third classes are subordinated to the 
first—“services” and “operations” being the 
two characteristic forms in which the 44 gifts ” 
are exercised, and in which these exhibit them¬ 
selves, out., as services in their relation to Christ, 
and as operations in relation to their effects, 
whether miraculous or not? (Meyer).—Or does 
the Apostle allude to various sorts of the Spirit’s 
operations, such are afterwards particularly spe¬ 
cified in ver. 8 ff.—so that by 44 gifts ” we are to 
understand 44 the word of wisdom and of know¬ 
ledge, prophecy, divers kinds of tongues,” and 
the capabilities belonging thereto, and intended 
for instruction; and by “services,” 44 the helps 
and governments,” &o., appertaining to the ma¬ 
nagement and polity of the church (ver. 28); 
and by 44 operations,” the miraculous powers 
mentioned in ver. 10, and the faith of ver. 9, 
among which we find the gilts of healing reck¬ 
oned, but which are expressly referred back to 
the first class of 44 gifts,” showing by this very cir¬ 
cumstance the arbitrariness of the interpretation ? 
Sinoe the first of these methods of construction 
has also its difficulties, and 44 ministries ” cannot 
be included under the head of 44 gifts,” another 
mode of interpretation and arrangement is re¬ 
quired. The x a P tc P aTa > are qualifications 
or capabilities peculiar to Christianity (comp, 
on L 7)—[“ Eminent endowments of individuals 
in and by which the Spirit dwelling in them ma¬ 
nifested Himself:—and these either directly be 
stowed by the Holy Ghost Himself, as in the case 
of healing, miracles, tongues, and prophesying, 
or previously granted them by God in their un¬ 
converted state, and now inspired , hallowed , and 
potentiated for the work of building up the church, 
as in the case of teaching, exhortation, know¬ 
ledge. Of all these gifts faith working by love 
was the necessary substratum or condition.” 
Alfobd].— 44 And here we must distinguish be¬ 
tween such gifts as are repeated throughout all 
time, and such as involved the supernatural also 
in form according to the peculiarity of the first 
century. Hence we see the erroneousness of Ir¬ 
ving’s stand-point by whom the restoration of all 
the gifts collectively was desired for the regen¬ 
eration of the church, just as they existed in the 
apoBtolic period. But we, at any rate, will re¬ 
cognize in those gifts the types of such as shall 
exist always in the Christian church, only, in¬ 
deed, in another form.” Nbandeb. Tbe diaxovlai, 
ministries, are the manifold offices or functions 
in the church, (understood in their widest sense) 
in which these 44 gifts ” were employed, ana 
which indicate a division in the spheres of labor 
corresponding with these “gifts.” [“These 
must not be narrowed to the ecclesiastical orders , 
but kept oommensurate in extent with the gifts 
which are to find scope by these means, see vv. 
7-10.” Alford]. Finally the evepybP 0 * 0 * ope¬ 
rations are the Tarious effects resulting from 
the exercise of the 44 gifts ” in these particular 
44 ministries.” [“ These are not to be limited to 
miraculous effects, but understood commensu- 
rately with the gifts of whose working they are 
the results.” Alford]. Very instructive is the 
reference of the first of these classes—the gifts— 
to the Spirit as the principle which reforms the 
inward man, and qualifies and disposes our na- 
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tural endowments for carrying forward the ob¬ 
jects of God’s kingdom, awakening, developing, 
and sanctifying them for their several uses— but 
the same Spirit,—sc., 6 Suupov comp. v. 1 1, who 
distributes them as He will ;—and so also the re¬ 
ference of the various ministries or offices to 
Christ as the Head of the Church from whom its 
organization and regulation proceed (oomp. Eph. 
iv. 11),— bat the same Lord, —so., 6 diaip&v, 
who appoints and assigns individuals to them as 
He will; and not less that of the operations to 
the all-working God,— bat the same God. — 
And He in consistency with the term 41 opera¬ 
tions” (evepyrjfiara) is represented as the one 
who workoth (6 hepyuv) all things in all.— 
This clause may be taken in its widest sense, as 
referring to God’s activity in the universe; or it 
may be interpreted more restrictedly, in relation 
to the gifts and ministries above specified; or, 
which might be more correct, in relation Bolely 
to the operations spoken of in this clause; since 
God is the efficient cause of all the effects which 
are produced by those who, by virtue of the gifts 
of the Spirit, work in the various offices of the 
ohuroh. What is here affirmed of God is not in 
conflict with that asserted in ver. 24, where God 
is said to be the one who tempers the body to¬ 
gether; since it is God who ordains and fixes all 
things, even what the Spirit inwardly works, 
and what Christ ordains in the church. Nor, in 
like manner does that which is said of Christ in 
Eph. iv. 7., that “ grace is given to every one ac¬ 
cording to the measure of the gift of Christ,” 
derogate from what is here ascribed to the Spirit. 
Christ is the one who commissions the Spirit 
(John xv. 26) and all the effects of the Spirit re¬ 
fer back to Him. [ “ Thus we have God the 
Father , the First Souroe and Operator of all spi¬ 
ritual influence in all; God the Son , the Ordainer 
in His Church, of all ministries by which this 
influence may be legitimately brought out for 
edification; God the Holy Ghost , dwelling and 
working in the Church, and effectuating in each 
man such measure of His gifts as He sees fit.” 
ALroan. “Once are these Three known thus 
solemnly to have met, at the creating of the world. 
Onee ajcain, at the Baptism of Christ, the new 
creating it. And here now the third time, at the 
Baptism of the Church with the Holy Ghost. 
Where, as the manner is at all baptisms, each 
bestoweth a several gift or largess on the party 
baptized, that is, on the church ; for whom and 
for whose good all this dividing and all this ma¬ 
nifesting is. Nay, for whom and for whose good 
the world itself was created, Christ Himself 
baptized, and the Holy Ghost visibly sent down.” 
Words worth]. Having thus set forth the di¬ 
versities and the one fixed ground of these gifts, 
he proceeds to point out the one chief end of the 
manifold operations of the Spirit.—Bat to each 
one, — i. e., who is endowed. This stands first 
by way of emphasis. With this, again, the idea of 
diversified allotments is again taken up, but only 
as related to the unity of purpose . That which 
is given to each one He calls— the manifesta¬ 
tion of the Spirit,—by which the unity of the 
actuating principle is again specified. But it is 
doubtful whether the Spirit is to be regarded as 
manifesting Himself, or as being manifested. 
The latter accords with the use of the word in 2 


Cor. iv. 2, the only place where Qavipuotc elds' 
where occurs in the New Testament. That in 
this way too much would be conceded to human 
self-aotivity, is a groundless objection, which is 
already set aside by the use of the verb (t it 
given,” with which also the other construction 
better suits. What is meant is, that each one 
manifests the Spirit dwelling and working in him 
through the exercise of gifts. [ Wordsworth 
unites both ideas. “ These spiritual gifts are 
the manifestations of the Spirit actively, because 
by these the Spirit manifesteth the will of God 
unto the church, these being the instruments and 
means of conveying the knowledge of salvation 
unto the people of God. And they are the ma¬ 
nifestations of the Spirit passively too; because 
where any of these gifts, especially in any emi¬ 
nent sort, appeared in any person, it was a ma¬ 
nifest evidence that the Spirit of God wrought 
in him. As we read in Acts x. 45, 46, They of 
the circumcision were astonished when they saw that 
on the Gentiles also was poured out the gift of the 
Holy Ghost. If it be demanded. But how did 
that appear ? It followeth in the next verse. For 
they heard them speak with tongues, etc. The spi¬ 
ritual gift, then, is a manifestation of the Spirit, as 
every other sensible effect is a manifestation of its 
proper cause”].—for the common profit— 
ov p<f>6 pov denotes: the good of the Church, its 
edification. [“This is the common object of all 
these gifts. They are not designed exclusively 
or mainly for the benefit much less for the gra¬ 
tification of their recipients; but for the good of 
the Church. Just as the power of vision is not 
for the benefit of the eye, but for the man. When, 
therefore, the gifts of God, natural or superna¬ 
tural, are perverted as means of self-exaltation 
or aggrandizement, it is a sin against their giver, 
as well as against those for whose benefit they 
were intended.”— Hodqk]. np6( as in vii. 85. 

Ver. 8-11. He here proceeds to unfold in de¬ 
tail what is said in ver. 7, appealing to facts as 
they existed in the Church. Hence the yap, which 
is explanatory.—For to one indeed.—In £ ptv 
=r£ pkv the old demonstrative use of appears 
(comp. Passow. II., p. 1546). In what follows 
the expressions denoting the various parties to 
whom the distribution has been made, occur in¬ 
terchangeably. We have ir kptp 6 i and A /. X 9 
61. Since the former indicates a stronger dif¬ 
ference than the latter, there is & disposition to 
mark out the chief divisions according to these, 
so as to make three classes of gifts in the enume¬ 
ration (see Meyer). [I. Gifts having reference 
to intellectual power: 1 , the “ word of wisdom 
2, “the word of knowledge.” II. Gifts condi¬ 
tioned on an exalted faith: 1 , faith itself; 2 , 
practical workings of faith— viz.: a. healings; b. 
powers; 8, oral working of the same— viz.: pro¬ 
phecy ; 4, critical working of the same— viz.: the 
discernment of Spirits. III. Gifts having re¬ 
ference to tongues: 1, speaking with tongues; 
2, interpretation of tongues*}. But shall we 


[* The following classification following the distinction im¬ 
plied in mpy and aAAqi is suggested by Dr. Henderson as 
tending to show the “beantiftil symmetry ” of the passage: 
I. To one, the word of wisdom. 

2. to another, the word of knowledge. 

IL To another, faith. 

1. to another, gifts of healing. 

2. to another, working of miracles 
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assign prophecy and the discernment of spirits 
to that class of gifts which are conditioned on a 
heroic faith ? This will hardly do. We will 
here state in advance our ideas of whether and 
how the classification oan be made. First, we 
have two gifts evidently belonging together, or 
nearly related, viz.: “the word of wisdom ” and 
“ the word of knowledge.”—Arfyof thus rendered 
“ word ” means lit. discourse; according to the 
sense here, a capacity for discoursing; and the 
words in connection denote the subjeot matter of 
discourse. But there is a difficulty in distin¬ 
guishing between wisdom and knowledge. Cer¬ 
tainly we cannot admit the view which takes 
Adyof aoftac, the discourse of wisdom , as= 
to aotfa }.6yov , the wisdom of discourse, i. 17, and 
which interprets Adyo? yv&oetoe meaning 

knowledge communicated in the simplest style. 
Rather, we might take the distinction between 
these two to be that of theoretical and practical 
knowledge. But then it would be doubtful bv 
which term the one and the other was denoted. 
Paul’s usage declares for our taking yv6<ng, 
knowledge , theoretically (in opposition to which 
the practical import is plainly to be assumed in 
1 Peter iii. 7 ; 2 Pet. i. 6 f.); but ooQta, wisdom , 
can by no means be understood in a practical 
sense: in support of which only Col. iv. 6 may 
possibly be adduced, and also the adjective 
“wise” (mfyoc) in Rom. xvi. 19; 1 Cor. iii. 10; 
Eph. v. 15. According to Meyer, oofia denotes 
the higher Christian wisdom in and for itself, 
which is not to cease, even at the coming of our 
Lord; while yx&atq (xiii. 8 ), knowledge, denotes 
a speculative insight into truths, their philoso¬ 
phical exposition through the processes of the 
intellect. According to Osiander, “ wisdom ” is 
the apprehension of Divine truth in its totality— 
of the aims and purposes of God, of the plans 
and operations of salvation, of the entire scheme 
of redemption in its inward connection as a well 
organized Divine system; but “ knowledge ” is 
the clear apprehension of particular things Di¬ 
vinely imparted through an inward appropria¬ 
tion and experimental acquaintance (comp. John 
vL 69; xvii. 3; Phil. hi. 8 )—the former being 
rather the objective, extensive, all-comprehen¬ 
sive form of knowledge, the latter the subjective, 
intensive, and special form. Adhering now es¬ 
sentially to both these interpretations, we take 
“wisdom ” to denote the direct intuition into 
Divine mysteries, and “ knowledge ” as that 
kind of apprehension which is gained by reflec¬ 
tion, and which therefore belongs only to the 
present dispensation. [So substantially Hodge 
*nd Alford. “According to Neander, * wisdom * 
ii the skill which is able to reduce the whole 
practical Christian life into its due order, in ac¬ 
cordance with its foundation principles (see 
Plant, and Train., p. 444, 445); * knowledge,’ 


3. to Mother, propbeoj. 

4. to another, discerning of spirits. 

HI. To another, divers kinds'of tongues. 

% to another, interpretation of tonguee. 

Thas the f rat clan includes 14 the word of wisdom ” and 
the word of knowledge.” Under the head of faith —that 
miracles—fonr kinds of gifts are ennmernted: 
gms of heating,” “working of miracles,” “prophecy,” and 
«sc«nilng of spiritswhile the tMrd class includes “ di¬ 
rer* kinds of longiips.” end ** the interpretation of tonguee.” 
Uxatncasox on Inspiration, pp. 186-187]. 


the theoretical insight into Divine things; and si¬ 
milarly Olsh. and Billroth. But Bengel, et al., 
take them oonversely — 3 4 knowledge ’ for the 
practical, 4 wisdom’ for the theoretical. Both, 
as de Weite remarks, have their grounds in 
usage. 4 Wisdom’ is practical, Col. i. 9, as is 
4 knowledge’ in Rom. xv. 14, but they are theo¬ 
retical respectively in eh. L J 7 ff. and viii. 1 
Eatius explains 4 the discourse of wisdom,’ gra- 
tiam de iis gum ad dactrinam religionis acpietatis 
spectant disserendi ex causis supretnis, —as ch. ii. 
6 f.;—and ‘the word of knowledge,’ he says, 
i gratia est disserendi ds rebus Chrislianm religionis, 
ex iis qum sunt humanm scientist vel experiences.” 
Alford]— To another— l re pip 61 —faith.— 
Not that faith which receives salvation in Christ, 
t. e., justifying faith, but a strong confidence in 
the Divine omnipotence, or in the power of 
Christ, as able to make itself manifest in extra¬ 
ordinary deeds, or to afford and insure help of a 
supernatural kind; or, in other words, a confi¬ 
dence which shall enable a man to perform these 
deeds or to afford this help (comp. xiii. 2; Matth. 
xvii. 20; xxi. 21). Osiander Bays, “the fidrs 
miraculosa , which could display itself in fervent 
effectual prayer, also in extraordinary joy fulness 
and confidence amid dangers and sutlerings, or 
in readiness to undergo the same. Bengel de¬ 
fines it as “a very earnest and most present ap¬ 
prehension of God, chiefly in His will as to the 
effects particularly conspicuous either in the 
kingdom of nature or of grace.” [Alford says, 
“a faith enabling a man to place himself beyond 
the region of mere moral certainty, in tbe actual 
realization of things believed, in a high and un¬ 
usual manner.” Hodob: “A higher measure of 
the ordinary grace of faith. 8 uch a faith as 
enabled men to become confessors and martyrs, 
and which is so fully illustrated in Heb. xi. 38- 
40. This is something as truly wonderful as the 
gift of miracles To another—<5 A ?. <p 6 e — 

the gifts of headings,— i. e., for healing divers 
diseases, hence the plural lap dr to v, of heal¬ 
ings. In one a capacity for healing one class of 
diseases, and in another for healing another 
class, by word and prayer, and the laying on of 
hands (comp. Mark xvi. 18; Acts iv. 18, fv).—and 
to another—6 kXtp 6 &—the woikings of 
miraoles .—[bepyl/paTa, a passive noun, which, 
if construed strictly, would denote the things 
wrought by miraculous power; Hodge trans¬ 
lates the clause, effects which are miraculous, and 
here the effeet is put for the cause, viz., the 
ability to work miracles]. The miracles here 
are of a still different kind from those of healing, 
such as the expulsion of devils, raising the dead, 
and, according to Calvin and others, judicial in- 
fliotions also, as in Acts v. 6 , 9; according to 
Olsbausen, operations as in Mark xvi. 18; Acts 
xxviii. 5 [the safe handling of serpents and deadly 
things]. Meyer understands it of miraculous 
effects of all kinds (comp. Acts iv. 80), and not 
simply healings. How a speculative rationalism 
interprets these oharisms or gifts, may be Been 
from Dr. Baur’s Paulus, p. 669 f. 44 Faith,” he 
explains as a peculiarly strong trust in Provi¬ 
dence ; “gifts of healing ” mean no more than the 
ability to pray with peculiar power and earnest¬ 
ness in behalf of the sick, with more or lees as¬ 
surance of their recovery, if they please God; 
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and the “ operations of miracles, 0 are the proofs 
of extraordinary strength of soul and vital 
power in respect to the deeper things of Chris¬ 
tianity. The relation of these three charisms to 
the Spirit is expressed by three different prepo¬ 
sitions : Sid, through; Kara, according to; ev, in. 
The phrase — through the Spirit — then desig¬ 
nates the Spirit as the power which mediates the 
Divine bestowments,— according to tht same 
spirit —as the power which disposes and regu¬ 
lates them,— in the same spirit —as the power 
in which the ohnrism is founded.—Distinct from 
these three charisms are the two following,— and 
to another prophecy, and to another 
disoeming of spirits, —the latter correspond¬ 
ing with the former. These oannot in any case 
be referred, as by Meyer, to a heroio faith; for 
the prophecy alluded to in Rom. xii. 6, “ whether 
prophecy, let us prophesy according to the ana¬ 
logy of faith,” is of a different sort. Prophecy 
here (comp. xi. 8) means the announcement of 
things hidden by means of a Divine revelation or 
inspiration—in other words, the ability obtained 
by the illumination of the Spirit, or through the 
opening of the spiritual vision by Him, to unfold 
the onward progress of the kingdom of God,— 
especially itB future developments, or even to 
open up the mysteries of the inner and outer life. 
The inspiration in this case is not a blind rhap¬ 
sodic excitement, but one united with a clear 
self-consciousness and the free exercise of the 
faculties (comp. xiv. 82 f.); and the discourse is 
carried on in an exalted and earnest, yet per¬ 
fectly intelligible strain. By the side of this en¬ 
lightening (xiv. 24), awakening, invigorating, 
inspiring operation of the Spirit, there stands a 
judicial and critical power, “ discerning of Spi¬ 
rits,” t. e.y an ability to distinguish true prophecy 
from the false, in the same or in different sub¬ 
jects,—to disoern between the pure inspiration 
of the divine Spirit and the impure exoitements 
either of the natural man or of demoniac agen¬ 
cies—an ability which includes in itself a sus¬ 
ceptibility for prophecy and an ability to enter 
into prophetio ecstasy. The demand for such 
discrimination is indicated in 1 Thess. v. 21; 1 
John iv. 1. “ [It appears, especially from the 

epistles of the Apostle John that pretenders to 
inspiration were numerous in the apostolic age. 
He therefore exhorts his readers, “to try the 
Spirits, whether they be of God; for many false 
prophets are gone out into the world.” It was 
therefore of importance to have a class of men 
with the gift of discernment, who could deter¬ 
mine whether a man was really inspired, or 
spoke only either from the impulse of his own 
mind or from the dictation of some evil Spirit” 
Hodge]. The plural “spirits” is to be referred 
either to different agenoies at work in prophecy, 
viz.. the divine, the human, the demonic; or to 
the manifold operations of the Spirit and by me¬ 
tonymy, to those inspired by the Spirit. The 
correct interpretation is problematical. The enu¬ 
meration concludes,— and to another, divers 
kinds of tongues and to another the in¬ 
terpretation of tongues. —By yivij. kind*, he 
indicates the diversity there was in the tongues— 
a diversity of race, family, species and modes. But 
what is meant by the word “tongues” (ytexjoat) 
is much disputed. - L The older exposition pro- 


I ceeds from the definition language , and appeals 
for support to the promise of Christ, Mark xvi. 17 
“ they shall speak with new tongues” and to the 
miracle of Pentecost recorded in Acts ii. It un¬ 
derstands this gift to be an ability to speak in 
various unacquired foreign languages under the 
influence of the Spirit which for the moment dis¬ 
solved all bounds of language, and transported 
the subjects of it into a state of ecstasy, thereby 
symbolizing the universality of the GospeL This 
view later commentators have modified; some ex¬ 
plaining the circumstance to be a speaking or 
worshipping in aoquired languages, falsely re¬ 
garded as a oharism (Fritxsche); and others as¬ 
serting that by the power of the Spirit these 
Christians had been qualified to speak in the 
original language—a language which contained 
the elements or rudiments of the various his¬ 
torical languages, and was the type of the broad 
general character of Christianity (Bilroth).— 
Others, who reject the older interpretation as 
not well sustained, partly because of the impos¬ 
sibility of the thing itself, or at least because it 
was wholly uncalled for by the circumstances of 
the Corinthians, and partly because irreconcila¬ 
ble with the various expressions and statements 
of our paragraph (comp, on chap, xiv.), have 
abandoned the meaning language , on the assump¬ 
tion either that the phenomenon at Pentecost 
was different in kind from that here spoken of 
[that being evidently a speaking in foreign lan¬ 
guages, intelligible to the hearers, while this 
needed interpretation], or that the account in 
Acts [being much later than our epistle] was a 
perverted tradition of the original facts. But 
these interpreters themselves start from differ¬ 
ent significations of the word in question. 1L 
Some take it to mean gloeee *, u e., highly poeiio 
words and forms that are obsolete or provincial, 
[(a sense in which the term is used by the Greek 
grammarians; see Akist. Rhet. iii. 2. { 14)] 
(Bleek): or, uncommon and striking expres¬ 
sions, differing from common usage and partly 
taken from foreign languages, employed to assist 
the utterance of the Spirit which was struggling 
for expression under the stress of overflowing 
feelings (Baur) — an interpretation which is 
certainly foreign to the New Testament, and which 
in particular passages is fraught with great dif¬ 
ficulties. III. Others, hold fast to the other 
fundamental meaning of the term, vie., tongue as 
the organ of speech. In their view the gift im¬ 
plied the special use of this organ for expression, 
1 . either in its cruder form, as the babbling of 
inarticulate tones [where the tongue moved smd 
not the lips] (Eichnorn and others); or 2. as an 
ecstatic speaking in low, scarcely audible, inar¬ 
ticulate words, tones, sounds, whereby the in¬ 
spired Spirit gave vent to itself (Wieseler)—a 
view which is decisively opposed oy chap. xiv. 
18; or 8. as an act of worship by means of 
ecstatic exclamations, and snatches of hymns 
of praise and other outbursts of prayer, where 
the tongue no longer served as an organ of con¬ 
scious intelligence, but moved independently and 
involuntarily under the impulse of the 8pirit (Dr. 
Schultz, de Wette, Meyer and others); or 4 
as an inspired utterance in which the conscious 
intellect was held in abeyance and the spirit of 
the worshipper overpowered and ravished by the 
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might of the Spirit, gushed forth in words and 
sentences involuntarily forced upon him, which 
were unintelligible to those of his hearers who 
were not possessed of the same inspiration. We 
shall revert to this point hereafter, [see ohap. 
xiv.]. Since this speaking with tongues was 
unintelligible to the congregation, it was neces¬ 
sarily supplemented by another gift, vii. t “the 
interpretation of tongues.” This was the ability 
to translate this unintelligible utterance into a 
language known to all, and so to explain its mean¬ 
ing—an ability which implied the power of 
bringing the understanding (vovr) to bear upon 
the meaning of the things wrought by the Spirit, 
and thus to consciously apprehend them. This 
charism belonged either to the person himself 
who spoke with tongues (comp. xiv. 6 , 13), or, 
as one passage intimates, to a distinct class. 

Having thus enumerated the several gifts, he 
once more refers in ver. 11 to the one original 
principle from whioh they proceeded, the one¬ 
ness of which is brought out emphatically in the 
expression “the one and the same.”—All these 
things works one and the same Spirit.— 
What he asserted of Qod in ver. 6 , he here 
ascribes to the Spirit,— kvtpytL, he works , so that 
the Spirit here appears as a creative power—as 
the Spirit of God working divinely. As in this 
verb we have the import of the prepositions “in” 
and “through” (vv. 9 and 8 ) again brought 
out, so that of the other preposition “ according 
to,” ver. 8 , is again resumed in the participial 
clause,— distributing, etc .—The Spirit is here 
represented as a voluntary regulating power, in 
terms which show Him to be not a blind energy, 
but a self-conscious, intelligent agent.— As 
wills— not arbitrarily, but, in perfect consistency 
with classic usage, according to a rational and 
discriminating self-determination whioh decides 
its action upon the grounds and purposes of a 
divine wisdom and love.— to each one sev¬ 
erally. —in so far as He imparts to each one 
something special, so that each one has a charism 
of his own by which he is distinguished from 
others with their endowments. This is in ac¬ 
cordance with that principle of individualization 
which pervades the whole economy of creation. 
The divine idea pours itself forth in a rich va¬ 
riety of forms which again combine to supple¬ 
ment each other in the exeroise of that same di¬ 
vine love which ruled in their creation. This is 
what the apostle further sets forth in an in¬ 
structive analogy, whereby it would seem he 
aimed to counteract alike the disparagement as 
well as the overestimate of particular gifts—* 
shall we add also, the misapprehension of the di¬ 
vine principle therein T At any rate there is no ar¬ 
gument here against referring the gifts to a variety 
of originating causes or principles (Mosheim). 

Vbb. 12, 13. He here proceeds to explain or 
confirm what is stated in ver. 11. The unity of 
the in-working Spirit in the variety of His gifts 
to the Chnroh corresponds to the unity of the 
Church itself in the variety of its members as 
typified in our physical organization.* [This 

[v The proper definition of an organism is, a whole con¬ 
sisting of parts which exist and work each for all and all for 
each: in other words which are reciprocally related as means 
and end. Bat such a constitution can only be effected by 
the creative power of some vital principle working from 
within in accordance with its own specific law or norm. 


thought is again further developed in ver. 14, so 
as to exhibit the organic character of the spi¬ 
ritual gifts, and their supplementary connection 
with each other. First, the organic unity of the 
church is likened to that of the body, showing 
that the unity is one whioh does not exclude di¬ 
versity, and, on the other hand, diversity as not 
conflicting with unity.— For as the body is 
one, and yet. —By reason of the contrast be¬ 
tween the one/and the many the kqI should be 
rendered, and yet , —has many members, and 
all members of the body. —The word “ body ” 
is here repeated by way of emphasis, in order to 
indicate in advance the unity of the members 
amid the plurality,— (although) being many— 
rroAAd 6vr a —is to be translated concessively,— 
are one body. — Short and pregnant is the 
concluding clause,— so also is Christ, —not 
Christ in His distinctive personality, but aB in¬ 
cluding the church in Himself as His living or¬ 
ganism. As Augustinesays, totus Chrietus caput 
et corpus est. “The whole Christ includes both 
head and body.” “ What the state is in its own 
sphere as a moral person possessed of corporate 
rights, that the church is in its sphere; and the 
name of its collective personality is Christ.” W. 
F. Bisses. “ In the view of the Apostle, Christ 
is the archetype of a new and glorified humanity 
as it is developed in the church. Hence the de¬ 
velopment of the Christian Church is nothing less 
than the progressive development of the image 
of Christ.” N zander. (Comp. Eph. i. 28; v. 
30). That here the plurality constitutes a unity 
is exhibited by a reference to the facts by which 
a church-life is constituted. The first and fore¬ 
most of these is baptism (comp. Eph. iv. 6 )— 
a transaction which involves also the dispensa¬ 
tion of the Spirit. (Comp. John i. 88 ; iii. 6 ; 
Tit. iii. 6). —for also. —The nal belongs either 
to the whole clause, or to the words immediately 


•This it is which assimilates the material of which the or- 
! ganism is composed into one substance, preserves its iden¬ 
tity Amid al) changes of form, and its unity through all di¬ 
versity, and establishes and maintains the reciprocal action 
of the parts combining them in a sympathetic relation, and 
making them tributary both to the well-being of each other 
severally, and of the whole. In this respect an organism is 
essentially differenced irom mechanism, which is something 
fashioned and put together by a power operating from 
without. 

Now, since it Is of the nature of all life to organize, there 
exists a striking analogy between all true organizations; 
and one servee well to illustrate another. The figure, there¬ 
fore, which runs throughout this chapter, rests on an es- 
jsentiAl analogy. The life of natnre as operating in that 
most perfect of organisms, the human form very properly 
typifies the working of the Spirit of life in constituting the 
body of Christ, which is His Church. As might be expected, 
however, the latter organization, in proportion as it is higher, 
is more complex and far richer in its combinations and re¬ 
sults. It is not for this reason any the less a real body, and 
all that may be asserted of the former bolds literally good 
of the latter. The main difference lies in the natnre of the 
vital principle which assimilates, shapes, and joins together 
the Church of God The Spirit of life here is a Spirit of 
love, yea, is love itself, and the law which regulates Its ope¬ 
rations is the divine Word. He who live s in the Spirit 
loves;—The two words are no less identical in their roat, 
than are the things which they describe. And love Is from 
its very nature organic. It binds persons together in one 
vital commnnlon; and being an intelligent principle, it 
binds them together according to their distinctive qualities 
and gifts for the same holy eod. Thus does It constitute the 
body of Christ,—one complex and glorious whole, connt- 
le^sly diversified in Its membership, yet fitly joined together 
and compacted by that which every joint supplleth, accord¬ 
ing to the effectual working in the measure of every part, 
and growing up into Him in all things which is the Head, 
even Christ]. 
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following, q. d, ‘the union is not simply by 
external bonds, but also through the Spirit.’ 
(Meyer).— in one Spirit have we all been 
baptised. —The Spirit is here represented as 
the element into which the baptised have been 
transferred, and in which as the result of their 
baptism they ever after live and move (Acts ii. 
88; xix. 5, 6).—A further consequence of this 
is the formation of one body;— into one body— 
t. e. t * so as to become one bodyor, ‘ in order to 
become one body;’ thus stating the object for 
which the Spirit wrought in it. The latter is to 
be preferred as the simpler form.— whether 
Jews or Greek*, bond or free.— Here the 
strongest contrasts of national, religious, and 
social life are specially mentioned as illustrating 
the mighty uniflc power of the Spirit in abolish¬ 
ing them.—“ The higher unity designated is an 
all comprehensive one. It does not destroy the 
distinctions of race and condition, but it assigns 
to them a suitable order, and overcomes them in 
their sharp and selfish antagonisms. Jews and 
Greeks are to remain Jews and Greeks, yet they 
are to subordinate their national peculiarities to 
a higher Christian unity.” Neandbr.— and we 
all were made to drink one Spirit.—[lv 
irvevfia, ire or t a & ripe v, for the construction 
of the acc., with a passive verb, see Jelf. § 645, 
8, or Winer, P. III., $ 82, 8 ; for the omission of 
the e i f into , see critical notes]. This statement 
is parallel to the former. Accordingly some 
think they discover here a reference to the mys¬ 
tery of the Holy Supper as associated with bap¬ 
tism, [and helping to blend believers into one 
body], (comp. x. 4; xi. 2). This reference is to 
be recognized in the reading elf cf irvevpa and tv 
rc6pa. The objections to this are: 1, thepraete- 
rite eirorio&qpev were made to drink , [which de¬ 
notes a past event],—and cannot be regarded as 
the aorist of custom, since it must be taken ana¬ 
logously with e^aTr/od^/zev, were baptized; (so 
Billroth, Olsh. JHodge]). 2, the contents of the 
clause itself; since nowhere else do we read of 
the Lord’s Supper, and still less of the drinking 
of the cup, as a means of partaking of one 
Spirit:—But if a union with Christ is effected in 
the Supper, and if the communion of His bodily 
life offered up for us cannot be separated from 
the communion of His divine life, then must 
there be in it also an imparting of the Spirit as 
in baptism; and, moreover, since the Spirit is 
exhibited to us under the figure of a flowing 
stream, e . g.> * the outpouring of the Spirit,’ 
Acts ii.; ‘the living water which Christ gives,’ 
John vii. 87, ff. (comp. iv. 14) it was natural 
that Paul should select this part of the supper, 
and not the eating of the bread as specially in¬ 
dicating our participation in the Spirit. If this 
explanation holds, we must then suppose the 
aorist kTToriodrjuev to have been used in conformity 
with the parallel kfkiirrltr&ripev f and because he 
was speaking of the participation in the Spirit 
not as a continuous act, but as something which, 
together with baptism, bad already served to 
found the collective life of the church. Both are 
completed facts, by means of which the union of 
the church has been constituted in the Spirit. 
And here we may also distinguish between the 
operation of the Spirit laying the foundation of 
the work in baptism, and the intimate appropri¬ 


ation of the Spirit through the supper (comp. 
Osiander). If we reject the idea of an allusion 
to the supper, then We either lose the parallel¬ 
ism with the verb “ were baptised,” or we must 
surrender also the idea of any allusion to the 
rite of baptism eveti here, and explain it simply 
of the copious effusion of the 8pirit.* But, at any 
rate, it is strange that after he had spoken of the 
one Spirit as that on which our being baptised 
into one body is founded he should again so em¬ 
phatically speak of participating in the same (as 
Meyer: “ The reception of the one Spirit in bap¬ 
tism is once more emphatically expressed ”). “It 
is clear from this passage that Paul considers the 
unity of the church not as something formed from 
without, but as fashioned from within.” Near due. 

Ver. 14-26. The proposition that the unity of 
organization includes, rather than excludes, a 
plurality of membership, is next carried out in 
relation to the human body, and that too in a 
way to suggest practical instructions in respect 
to the organization of spiritual gifls in the 
church. The first lessoU is a dissuasive against 
discontent on account of the smallness of the 
gift, and against a consequent disposition to 
withdraw from the church either in jealousy or 
in self-disparagement, as though persons so 
feebly endowed could do nothing towards inte¬ 
grating the body. The several members are here 
introduced as holding colloquy to this effect in a 
highly dramatic style. Something like this is to 
be found in the apology of Meneniub Agrippa; 
Livy , II., g p. 82.— For the body is not one 
member, but many. —[“The word * member’ 
means a constituent part, having a function of 
its own. It is not merely a multiplicity of parts 
that is necessary to the body; nor a multiplicity 
of persons that is necessary to the chnrch ; but, 
in both cases, what is required is a multiplicity 
of members iu the sense just stated. No one of 
these is oomplete in itself. Each represents 
something that is not so well represented in the 
others. Each has its own function to exercise, 
and work to perform, which could not so well be 
accomplished without it. It is only when the 
hand undertakes to turn the foot out of the body 
that the foot is bound in self-defence, and for the 
good of the whole, to defend itsrights.” Hodge].— 
If the foot shall say, Beoause I am not a 
hand, I am not of the body; it I* not there* 
fore not of the body. The final clause ov 
irapii tovto oi)K i&rtv kn fob oofiarof, 
may be either taken a* a question [Alford, 
Hodge]; in which' case the double negative 
would bo equivalent to a single one, [Winer § 


[* Sc Hodge, who argute strenuously against supposing 
any allusion in this passage*to either of the sacraments. And 
it must be confessed that the thought of such an allusion 
does not readily occur to the mind of a common reader. 
Scripture abounds in such figures a» are here used without 
any possible reference either to the rite of baptism, or, of the 
Lord's supper (comp., Matth. IU. 2; John 1 . 88; John vii. 
87). Tet the hurt must be noted that the great body of *»- 
cient and early modem commentators, e. ff., Lather, Beau, 
Calvin, Henry, Scott, interpret as Kling doe* and all lator 
ones of Sacramentarian proclivities like Wordsworth. Al¬ 
ford maintains an aTMsfon to baptists only, in both the ex¬ 
pressions in accordance with Chrys. Vheoph. Boa g el . RUck- 
ert, de Watte, Meyer, and others; while Barnes denies this, 
or maintains only the allusion to the supper in the second. 
The case hardly admits of being decided by argument, an* 
will continue to be determined in accordance with the feel, 
lugs and original preferences of different individuals. See 
Scbliusnkb’s Lem, IL, p. 471]. 
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59, 8 b.], and this would indeed be a more lively 
way of constructing the sentence; but whether 
grammatically allowable is doubtfuL Or it may 
be taken as an affirmative clause, in which case, 
then, the ovk Iotiv would form a distinct idea: 
* it is not on that aocount not of the body.* [So 
Stanley, Lachm., Billr., Riick.J.— napd tovto [in¬ 
stead of the more common 6ia roirro] on this ac¬ 
count, or more literally, * alongside of this.* 
[Jelf. Greek Gr. t { 687, III. 8 , </.]— If the ear 
shall say because I am not the eye, I am 
not of the body, it is not therefore not of 
the body. —As in comparison with the foot the 
hand is the nobler member, so is the eye in compa¬ 
rison with the ear. It is the hegemonical (fiyef/6- 
vrnov) or directing part of the body. The hand 
and foot denote the higher and lower gifts of ser- 
vice; the eye and the ear, the intellectual gifts. 
Particular explanations here are in any case 
questionable. [“ The obvious duty here incul¬ 
cated is that of contentment. It is just as un¬ 
reasonable and absurd for the foot to complain 
that it is not the hand, as for one member of the 
church to complain that he is not another ; that 
is, for a teacher to complain that he is not an 
apostle; or for a deaconess to complain that she 
is not a presbyter; or for one who had the gift 
of healing to complain that he had not the gift 
of tongues. This, as the Apostle shows, would 
destroy the very idea of the church.” Hodge]. 
That this undervaluation of the lesser gifts, and 
this excessive or exclusive estimate of the more 
notable gifts was altogether improper, is next 
shown from the fact that were the latter to exist 
alone, the body of Christ would lack 9 ome of its 
most essential functions.— If the whole body 
were an eye, where were the hearing ? 
If the whole were hearing, where were 
the smelling ? A gradation is here observed 
from the higher to the lower. In the terms 
• 4 hearing ** and “ smelling ” the organs are de¬ 
signated according to their functions ; [or per¬ 
haps we might better say the functions are 
specified in order to set forth the importance of 
the organ through which they are performed. 
44 The application of this idea to the church is 
plain. It also requires for its existence a diver¬ 
sity of gifts and offices. If ail were apostles, 
where would be the Church T " or where the dia- 
eoftate, or where the eldership?] In contrast 
with the condition of things arising from this 
one-sided estimate of particular gifts he next 
exhibits the nature of a true organization as 
ordained by God.—But now, —». s., as the case 
actually stands,— God set— f&ero, not 4 made/ 
bat set, t. e., gave them a position, and a desti¬ 
nation in accordance with it. The divine pur¬ 
pose here presents a silent contrast to the proud 
and selfish views and wishes of men as being 
one of perfect love and wisdom.— the members 
each one of them, —the latter expression is 
added in order to cut. off all thought of exception 
in any particular.— in the body, as it hath 
pleased him.—■[*. it is not man's fancy that 

here rules, but the will of Him whose wisdom 
and right are unquestionable. In rebelling there¬ 
fore against our place and appointment we are 
virtually rebelling against the Creator and right- 
ibl Disposer of all things].— And if they were 
all one member, where were the body ?— 


The exclnsive maintenance of one organ virtu¬ 
ally destroys the whole organism ; [and this na¬ 
turally reacts to the prejudice of the organ itself: 
for where iB the use or even the dignity of the 
organ without the body to which it is attached?] 
—But now are they indeed many mem¬ 
bers, but one body. —This is the character of 
all proper organization—plurality in unity.— 
He next in ver. 21 rebukes the pride of the more 
highly gifted, and refutes their vain conceit of 
the dispensableness of the lesser gifts to them.— 
and the eye cannot. — ov divarat , not 
“may not,’* but absolutely cannot , because the 
hand is really indispensable to the eye,— say 
to the hand, I have no need of thee: nor 
again the bead to the feet, I have no 
need of you. —[He here exhibits “ the mutual 
dependence of the members of the Church. The 
most gifted are as much dependent on those less 
favored as the latter are on the former. Pride, 
therefore, is as much out of place in the Church 
as discontent.** Hodge]. In contrast with the 
negative he next sets forth the positive side of 
the fact.— Nay, much more, those members 
of the body, which seem to be weaker, 
are necessary :—The adverbial phrase “much 
more” does not belong to the adjective “neces¬ 
sary,” q. d. % 4 much more necessary,* as this 
would involve an unsuitable thought; but to the 
whole olanse, and carries the logical sense of far 
rather . The specific class of members here al¬ 
luded to it is neither possible nor necessary to 
decide upon. [“They are best left undefined, 
as the Apostle has left them.*’ Starlet]. He 
certainly cannot mean the eye or the head, be¬ 
cause of what is said in ver. 21 ; neither could 
he intend to term the hands and the feet as 
seemingly weaker than the eye or the head. 
Other suppositions, such as that the brain and 
vitals were here alluded to [Hodge], are wholly 
uncertain ; [at least, they are not naturally sug¬ 
gested]. To translate cur&eveorepa by smaller , is 
unwarrantable. [Alford understands by the 
phrase in question, “those members which in 
each man’s case appear to be the inheritors of 
disease , or to have incurred weakness. By this 
very fact their necessity to Him is brought out 
much more than that of the others.” But what¬ 
ever may have been the specific thing had in 
view by the Apostle, the lesson is plain. The 
very weakliest in the Church—whether it be in 
body, mind, or estate—have their use, and are 
not to be despised or overlooked. The sick, if 
they cannot work, can pray. The poor are need¬ 
ful to the eliciting of charity. And the children, 
however helpless, cannot be spared from the fold, 
for they are the hope of the future].—and 
those members which we think to bn 
more dishonorable. —It would be natural here 
to think of the arms, feet, and ears which peo¬ 
ple are wont to adorn with all kinds of orna¬ 
ments. [But is there not an emphasis laid on 
the expression * we think,’ and a force in the 
term anp&rtpa , which point to other parts of the 
body which sin only has associated with a sense 
of shame, and which we are therefore more care¬ 
ful to honor by ooncealment ?]— on them we 
bestow the more abundant honor,—t. 
by means of clothing or adornment. [“It is 
observed by Raphelius that npqv neptn&6vat 
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signifies in general to give honor; but in this 
passage by a metonymy, to cover over frith a gar¬ 
ment that which, if seen, would have a disagree¬ 
able and unseemly appearance, and this is a 
kind of honor put upon them”]. The word 
ireptTt&ivai often denotes dress (Matt xxvii. 28; 
Gen. xxvii. 16ff. [“by which passage rlpjjv may 
possibly have been suggested since it is here used 
by the LXX. for a covering of eyes.” Stan¬ 
ley]). — and our uncomely parts have 
more abundant comeliness. —What are here 
meant cannot be doubted. [If the second expla¬ 
nation given above be the true one, we have here 
simply an expansion of the statement just pre¬ 
ceding]. Our uncomely parts reoeive a more 
decorous regard than the other members, inas¬ 
much as they are more carefully clothed as a 
matter of propriety. With all this he gives us 
to understand that the lesser gifts in the Church 
are not to be lightly esteemed and neglected; 
but should be treated with the greater consider¬ 
ation and care, because they are indispensable 
to the whole body, and the honor of the Church 
depends no less on the proper care of these than 
does the honor of the body upon the adorning 
of the less honorable, or the veiling of the un¬ 
comely members. [“It is an instinct of grace 
to honor most those members of the Church who 
least attract admiration.” Hodob]. By way of 
completeness he adds,— For our comely parts 
have no need: —i to have such care be¬ 

stowed on them. [They are in fact in a measure 
neglected. The face goes uncovered, the hands 
and often the feet are left bare, because their 
exposure involves no disgrace].— But God 
hath tempered the body together,— There 
are two constructions here: 1. That of Lach- 
mann and Meyer, who take this olause as directly 
antithetic to what precedes, and put only a comma 
after kx et - 1 Q this case jp&v would be de¬ 
pendent on ov xP eiav and stand in 

contrast with b & k o f, so as to read: ‘ our 
uncomely parts have no need of us; but God 
hath,’ etc. Such a construction, however, would 
not conform to the analogy of rdL aox^pova 
jfi&v [and it is rejected by Alford, Stanley, and 
Wordsworth.] Or 2., which is preferable, a 
period may be put after and the clause may 
be regarded as a more comprehensive statement 
of the relation of the members to each other in 
their higher destination and composition, in 
contrast with the view previously taken of them 
separately, and presenting the whole from a 
teleological stand-point. *AAAa, but, would 
then have a strongly adversative meaning.—[In 
his reference to the work of “ God ” he takes us 
back to the original creation of man, and points 
to the primitive constitution of things]. 2vve- 
nkpaoev indicates such a mutual adjustment 
of the parts in the body as shall counterbalance 
differences, so that one part shall qualify another. 
So Kepdvwju is used to denote a tempering of 
parts by mixture; then, a pleasant harmonising 
of contrasts bringing out from them an agree¬ 
able manifoldness and interchange, (compare 
Passow I. 2, p. 1707).—By way of more exact 
definition he adds, — having given more 
abundant honor to that whioh lacked.— 
i. «., by making the uncomely parts essential to 
the well-being of the rest, and by diffusing a 


common life to all the members, so as to bring 
them into close sympathy one with another, and 
awaken in each an interest for all according to 
their several characters and conditions.—The 
object of this is next stated.— in order that 
there may be no schism in the body 
t. «., through the neglect of the inferior mem¬ 
bers on the part of the superior ones; or by the 
separation of the subordinate ones from the 
ruling members, because of their not receiving 
that consideration and care which is due to them 
as members of one body. There is an allusion 
here to the schisms in the Corinthian Church, 
whose influence was felt also in the matter of 
the gifts in so far as they served to undermine 
or weaken the common fellowship.— but that 
the members should care one for another. 
—The use of the plural pt ptpvuo tv after a 
neut. plural nominative, is owing to the fact of 
his having personified the members .—The eanu> 
rb avr6 f t. e., in a harmony that is opposed to 
all schism by virtue of which each member has 
the same interest in charge, viz., the well being 
of all the rest. This thought is expressed still 
further by setting forth the mutual participation 
of all in the good or bad condition of the others 
severally, (comp. Rom. xii. 15). —And whether 
one member suffer, all the members suf¬ 
fer with it ;—The verbs here fall away from 
their dependence on Iva, so as to indicate that 
the divine purpose before spoken of has already 
been realized. The conjunction “ and ” joins 
this lightly and yet closely to the final clauses, 
and to the main verb preceding, as a consequence 
resulting of itself, or establishing the truth of 
the case. The sympathy here spoken of implies 
not merely a common sense of the injury inflicted 
upon any one, but also an active effort to abate 
the pain and remove the cause. In this way the 
care, which one should take for the other, is pro¬ 
perly carried out — or one member be 
honored, all the members rejoice with 
it. —The honor here may be that which is con¬ 
ferred by apparel and ornament, and the like, 
as well as by the recognition of the beauty, 
strength, or utility thus obtained, on the part of 
the others (Meyer).—The ‘rejoicing' is that 
satisfaction and sense of common well-being 
which arises by virtue of the organic connection 
between the members. But from this it does not 
follow that dog&frodai is=bene et feliciter kaberi , 
“ to be in prosperity and happiness” [Calviw]. 
Rat her we might here suppose him to mean that 
fine development whioh ensues as the result of 
human care and divine providence (Osiander). 
On the whole, however, we had better abide by 
the common interpretation which well suits the 
personification employed, and the more so, be¬ 
cause he is just passing over to the practical 
application. The Romimi expositors with great 
impropriety deduce from the expression ‘ rejoice 
with ’ the doctrine of an overflow of merit from 
the saints upon the rest of the Church.—It is 
obvious from what has been said that Paul here 
meant to mortify the pride of the Corinthians 
who boasted of their more noted gifts, and did 
not take to heart the welfare or the suffering of 
the Church and its members. 

Verb. 27, 28. He goes on to apply what has 
been said concerning the human body to his 
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readers as a church of Christ, composed of indi¬ 
vidual members.— Now ye are the body of 
Christ-—? & ft a not a body of 

Christ, m though the ehurohes were severally 
regarded as distinct bodies of Christ; rather 
each church is taken to represent the body of 
Christ, L e. f the whole of Christendom. Analo¬ 
gous to vdo? dear, IH. 6 [see Wivis, } XIX., 2 A.]. 
The figure of the church as Christ’s body fre¬ 
quently occurs, Eph. i. 28; il. 16; iv. 4, 12, 16; 
v. 2S, 80; comp. Col. 1. 18, 24; ii. 19; Hi. 15. 
Of this body Christ is the ruling and quickening 
Head.—and members in partionlar. —This 
he adds to distinguish the individuals from the 
whole church collectively; sinoe they, in their 
several capacities only, oould be regarded as 
ambers. The expression h k pkpovq maybe 
rendered either individually m particular, as else¬ 
where teard fiipof and hrl pkpoo $; or, as a more 
exaet qualification, proportionately , according to 
the share which each one has in the body of 
Christ, according to his plate and function in the 
collective organism (Meyer and Osiander). The 
former rendering is obviously the mere correct. 
To explain this olause of loosl churches as parts 
of the whole churoh, or of those more spiritually 
endowed, as if they exclusively were members of 
the church, is altogether untenable. This gene¬ 
ral application is now unfolded in detail. Pass¬ 
ing from the simple division expressed by 
obf pkv to a statement of orders in their seve¬ 
ral gradations; hence no oflf 6k follows (as in 
Eph. iv. 11).— And some Gk>d net in tha 
church—t. e., the churoh as a whole, because of 
the mention of Apostles who were preeminent 
over the whole body.—first apostles—being 
possessed of the fulness of all gifts. These oc¬ 
cupy the highest rank (comp, on i. 1). Tkey in¬ 
clude not merely the original twelve, but Paul 
also, who, in consequence of the direot calling of 
Christ, occupied the same position towards the 
churches converted from heathenism, which the 
others did towards the ohnrehes converted from 
the Jews. But whether Barnabas and the like 
are to be included also, is less oertain. [These 
have no successors, not even in the bishops, who 
are supposed to be their spiritual lineage. 
“They were the immediate messengers of 
Christ, rendered infallible as teachers and rulers 
by the gift of plenary inspiration/* Hodge}. 
Next follow those who are limited to particular 
gifts, and are only indirectly oalled—aeoondly 
prophets, thirdly teachers. —These are dis¬ 
tinguished just as the gift of inspired utterance 
through a direct revelation (oomp. on ver. 9) af¬ 
fording deeper glances into the spirit world, is 
distinguished from the acquired ability for 
calmly unfolding Christian truth and furthering 
its comprehension. While, as a general rule, the 
prophet* (as well as the evangelists, Eph. iv. 11) 
occupy a more extended sphere of labor, standing 
in this respect more nearly to tbe Apostles 
(comp. Acts xv. 82), the teachers usually dis¬ 
charged their functions in partionlar churches 
(Eph. iv. 11). We find tbe two classes also as¬ 
sociated in Acts xiii. 1; but here those are in¬ 
cluded under the term teachers, who were oalled 
to a more comprehensive range of duty. Out of 
the above mentioned gifts the teacher possessed 
preeminently “ the word of knowledge/*— From 
17 


the oonorete he next passes over into the ab¬ 
stract, designating not persons, but offices (re¬ 
versing Rom. xu. 6 ff.); not because there was a 
lack it concrete terms, bat for the sake of 
change. Nbandie says, however; “ because 
tbe gifts he proceeds to enumerate were not so 
definitely and continuously connected with oer¬ 
tain persons,*’ [“but were granted promiscuously 
to all orders in the ehureh/* Alford}. —after 
that miraole*,— eo. ldero in the sense of iduarv, 
fare .— after that gifts of healings,— See on 
ver. 9.— helps, government*,— The mention 
of these supplements and fills out tbe catalogue of 
ver. 8 ff. The things themselves belong to the 
more practical departments of church life. The 
former (comp. 2 Macc. viii. 19; Sir. xi. 12, and 
the verb Luke i. 64; Acts ax. 85) denotes such 
assistance as is rendered by the diaoonate for 
the relief of the poor and siek, etc.; and the se¬ 
cond, the functions of church administration and 
polity as discharged by elders, bishops, pastors, 
rulers, presidents, or moderators. To refer the 
former to the higher department of government, 
because it stands first [as Stanley does, who 
says: “ dvriXirfic, as used in the LXX, is not 
(like Sdotiovia) help ministered by an inferior to 
a superior, but by a superior to an inferior (see 
Ps. lxxxix. 18; Eeoles. xi. 12; li. 7)*’], com¬ 
ports neither with the meaning of the word, nor 
with the circumstances of the primitive church ; 
besides, the order of rank was given up, when 
the employment of abstract terms began.— lastly 
divexs kind* of tongue*. —This is mentioned 
last, not for the purpose of assigning the over¬ 
estimated gift to the lowest place ; for, as just 
said, the order of rank is not strictly followed in 
the enumeration; but rather because of its sin¬ 
gularity (Meyer), or because he has to deal with 
this especially in his subsequent exposition (Osi- 
ander).—He passes over the gifts of • interpreta¬ 
tion of tongues * and < discernment of spirits,* 
but mentions them again in ver. 80, where, how¬ 
ever, * helps and governments’ are omitted. 
Were it desirable now to classify the gifts and 
offices specified in this chapter, we might ar¬ 
range them thus: 1. Tbe gifts of knowledge, of 
word and of doctrine, via., “ the word of wis¬ 
dom,” “the word of knowledge,” “teacher#,** 
“prophet*,” and “the discerning of spirits;** 
2. Gifts of power and deed, via., “ miracles ” and 
“healings/’ with their root, “faith;” 8. Gift* 
of practical life, via., “helps** and “govern¬ 
ments ;** 4. Gift# of ecstatic inspiration and ut¬ 
terance, via., “ divers kinds of tongues” supple¬ 
mented by “ the interpretation of tongues.” We 
might perhaps put under the same head “pro¬ 
phecy ” and “speaking with tongues,** together 
with the gifts belonging to these, viz., gifts of di¬ 
rect inspiration manifesting itself, partly with a. 
clear self-consciousness, as in prophecy, supple¬ 
mented with the power of discernment for its . 
eclaircissement and the maintenance of its purity; 
and partly, in ecstasy with unintelligible utter¬ 
ance, t. speaking with tongue#, supplemented., 
with interpretation for the purpose of ohurch 
edification, and so for the attainment of the 
great end for whioh all gifts were given—the ge¬ 
neral profit. To reckon the Apostles among the- 
first class (Meyer), is hardly fit, since, in accord¬ 
ance with their high comprehensive position in 
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the church, they embraced all the gifts in their 
possession. It must be affirmed, however, that 
more or less uncertainty must always attend 
this matter of classification, since there must 
have been a combination of different gifts often¬ 
times in the same person, e. g., the word of wis¬ 
dom and prophecy.* 

Vans. 29-31. He continues his application, 
pronouncing still farther against all exclu¬ 
sive regard for particular gifts; since it was 
impossible for all to have one alone, but diversity 
or distribution were necessary.— Are all apos¬ 
tles ? are all prophets ? are all teachers ? 
are all miracles? —It is debated whether the 
last (dvv&peiq) is in the nominative or objective 
governed by have (ixovatv) in the next clause, 
which, were this so, would occupy a remark¬ 
able place in the series of questions. If, how¬ 
ever, it be nominative, it is the abstract term 
for the concrete—‘workers of miracles' (eomp. 
Acts viii. 10; CoL i. 16; Rom. viii. 88), just as 
we call men of great power, powers.— do all 
speak with tongues? do air prophesy? 
£“ As in the body all is not eye, or all ear, so 
in the church all have not the same gifts and offi¬ 
ces. These Qod distributes as He pleases; all 
are necessary and the recipients of them are 
mutually dependent. None must be discontented, 
none must boast." Hodge]. Next follows an ex¬ 
hortation.— Bat —i. e., though all gifts have their 
value and are conferred by God, yet some are 
more valuable than others,— be mealous for — 
such can only be the meaning of the verb £ y- 
hovre, as in xiv. 1, 89.— the better gifts, — 
or according to another reading (see critical 
notes)— the greater gifts. —By these he means 
those best suited to the attainment of the object 
of all gifts (ver. 7). This is a remarkable in¬ 
junction when viewed in the light of ver. 11, 
where the Spirit is said to “ distribute unto each 
man severally as He will." To reconcile the 
seeming inconsistency some interpret the ‘gifts' 
here to mean moral Christian virtues, such as 
faith and love, which ought to be sought by all; 
but this is contrary to the use of the word in this 
epistle, and also to the context and the exposition 
which follows. Others interpret {ijXovre as 
denoting seal in improvement of the gifts be¬ 
stowed, contrary to xiv. 1, 89 (Joel ii. lo; Zach. 
1,14; viii. 2; 2 Sam. xxi. 2, do not belong here). 
Others, again, translate this verb as in the indi¬ 
cative, q. d., ‘ye in your opinion are seeking;' 
others, as a question continuous of that in ver. 


[• 8CHA.FF proposes ** a psychological classification, on the 
basis of the three primary faculties of the soul —they all be¬ 
ing capable and in need of sanctification, and the Holy 
Ghost In (act leaving none of them untouched, bat turning 
them all to the edification of the church. With this corre¬ 
sponds also the classification according to the different 
branches qf the church tife , in which the activity of one or 
the other of these faculties thus supernatural!? elevated 
predominated. This would give us three classes of eharisms: 
(1) those which relate especially to feeling and worship ; (2) 
those which relate to knowledge and theology: (3) those 
which reUte to will and church g overnm ent. To the (rifts of 
feeling belong speaking with tongues, Interpretation of 
tongues, and inspired prophetic discourse; to the theoreti¬ 
cal class, or gifts of intellect, belong the eharisms of wisdom 
and of knowledge, of teaching and of discerning spirits; to 
the practical class, or gifts of will, the eharisms of ministra¬ 
tion, of government and of miracles. Jhith lies back of all, 
as the motive power, taking up the whole man and bringing 
all his faculties into contact with the Divine Spirit, and un¬ 
der His influence and control ”]. 


[ 29, and regarding both as implying rebuke. But 
thU does not suit; sinoe in what follows nothing 
is set over against the thing rebuked; for the 
conjunction which follows is ko! not de. Nor yet 
is there any need of such a construction. Neither 
can we construe the verb as implying merely a 
wish, desire or prayer; for this is contrary to 
the meaning of the word.—Paul is here speak¬ 
ing of the duty of cultivating in ourselves those 
powers and qualities which may be sanctified 
and exalted into eharisms by the power of the 
Spirit, [“ and we may notice that the greater 
gifts, those of prophecy and teaching, consisted 
in the inspired exercise of conscious faculties, in 
which culture and diligence would be useful ac¬ 
cessories. " Alford ]. This of course is far dif¬ 
ferent from the effort whioh the Pantheists make to 
turn the exercises of their own spirits into a sort 
of divine revelation. What is inculcated is 
simply the preparation of the mind which fits it 
for the divine blessing, just as tillage prepares 
the soil for the genial influences of the sky. 
“ Paul everywhere presupposes that the divine 
operation can never take place in man without 
a cooperating receptivity on his part.*' Neax- 
dee. That this endeavor should not be directed 
out of vanity to gifts less valuable because less 
subservient to the one great end of edification, 
but rather to those which are preeminent in this 
respect, does not conflict with that unenvying con¬ 
tentment whioh he had inculcated above; and it 
is in any oase more in conformity with the mean¬ 
ing of the word £ rj A o i r t than if we said with 
Osiander, that it referred more to the exercise 
of the gifts already had, than to the seeking for 
them, whether we regard the exhortation as di¬ 
rected to the church as a whole which regulated 
the employment of the gifts, or to the individuals, 
endowed with them.—In this endeavor for the 
best gifts a vigorous spiritual life and a pious 
seal for furthering the common welfare are apt 
to show themselves. This is indicated in what 
follows, when we are told that this seal is dis¬ 
played in the way of love which is the true guide 
of all these endeavors. As Neandkr says: “Paul 
shows us that the best way for discovering the 
better gifts is through love. In his estimation 
love is the standard by which the worth of the 
gifts is to be determined."— And yet —besides 
exhorting you to be thus zealous— I show onto 
you a very excellent way.— sad' vnep- 
/?oX^ v belongs to dddv, way, in the sense of 
imtpixovaav, superior, very excellent, as explained 
by Chrys. and Theoph., entirely in accordance 
with Greek usage. Bengel says: viam maxim* 
vialem. If we connect it with the verb as in 
some versions, it yields no fitting sense, whether 
we translate it 4 abundantly,' or ‘in a remark¬ 
able manner;' it would be a rare compliment to 
his own mode of instruction;—nor yet can we 
take the phrase comparatively ‘more excellent, 9 
as exalting love above the eharisms [Rfickert 
[and the E. V.]), or as implying something su¬ 
perior to being zealous for the best gifts. For 
this the context affords no warrant. [“The idea 
is not that he intends to show them a way that 
is better than seeking gifts, but a way par ex¬ 
cellence to obtain those gifts." Hodge. 8o also 
Alford.] 
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DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. Christianity superior to heathenism in the matter 
of truth and its tests. In heathenism there rules 
a dark and soul-darkening power by which its de¬ 
votees are blindly impelled. There they have no 
revelation—no Spirit diffusing life and light, but 
only beguiling error and the treachery of priest¬ 
craft and soothsaying, of oracles and magic. 
There everything tends to keep down the people 
in a state of childish ignorance and benighted 
dependence. Precisely the opposite of this is 
seen in Christianity—the truth and radiance, 
the light and life of the Divine Spirit; hence 
also an elevation to maturity and independence; 
hence the free offer of tokens by which to test 
the truth. For a Christian is one who is said to 
know why and in whom he believes; who does 
not suffer himself to accept the fair show of higher 
powers without ascertaining the real character of 
what thus challenges his confidence and seeks to 
influence him—what it aims at, and whence and 
with what authority it comes. He is one fur¬ 
nished with a suro token of truth in the relation 
which anything sustains to Christ—that Being 
from whom all spiritual light and life descend. 
Whatever tends to disparage Christ, or His 
words, or His merits, or His exclusive availability 
for our religious well being—whatever tends to 
set aside His person as He was originally exhib¬ 
ited to us, and as He insists on being regarded 
both by His own declaration and that of His ac¬ 
credited heralds—whatever tends to the denial 
of His absolute worth for us, and of His un¬ 
rivalled dignity in Himself, can never proceed 
from the Spirit of God. On the contrary, what¬ 
ever tends directly to glorify Christ and to con¬ 
firm His truth, and to maintain His saving 
power—whatever exalts Him as the all-suffi¬ 
cient Savior and the absolute trust-worthy Lord 
—whatever conducts to Him and ascribes to Him 
the honor in all things—this is of the Spirit. 
By such tokens are the operations of the Spirit 
of God ascertained; to these can we confidently 
hold fast and thus be furthered in knowledge and 
in aH true piety. 

[Herein we see the perfect concurrence be¬ 
tween Christ and the Holy Ghost, and how they 
beer witness to each other. The Holy Ghost 
testifies of Christ, and the genuineness of His 
testimony is ascertained by its relation to what 
we already know of Christ in His Word]. 

E. Nature and grace essentially harmonious and 
analogous. If by nature we understand human 
Ufa as withdrawn from the controlling power of 
the Divine Spirit, and hence as godless and sin¬ 
ful (as the word is sometimes used), then is there 
between this and grace the strongest antagonism. 
But they stand together in most perfect corres¬ 
pondence when we consider nature as creaturely 
life, disposed and ordered by the Creator’s will. 
This, so far as it is organized and develops itself 
in the power of that will, furnishes a fit substra¬ 
tum for all renewing and sanctifying influences 
that are to fashion it in harmony with the Divine 
idea. Of these influences the chief is that which 
we denominate grace, t. Divine love in its re¬ 
deeming and healing power; and this in its rela¬ 
tion to nature is a salutary and not a destructive 


or disturbing force. This truth is clearly mani¬ 
fested in the gifts of the Holy Ghost. In these 
we discover a spiritual organization which has 
its proper analogon in our physical organization. 
Here there is one whole—a totality consisting of 
various parts, mutually supplementing and 
serviug each other, all harmoniously articulated 
by one common principle, and working for one 
and the same end—the preservation of our natural 
life. And so, too, is that spiritual organization 
one perfect whole, consisting of manifold powers 
which, with their functions and operations, have 
all the same vital principle, viz., the one Spirit, 
the one Lord, the one God; and they operate for 
the same end, t>tz., the increase of the body of 
Christ. For this reason they are joined together 
in mutual supplementation and subserviency, as 
are likewise those who exercise them—persons 
endowed with manifold capacities of soul and 
body. These, by virtue of that one Spirit actu¬ 
ating them from within, are all members of the 
church,—each one indeed constituting with his 
own specialty one self-included whole ; yet by 
the energy of the Divine love, which is shed 
abroad through them all, each is united with the 
rest, so that each specialty with its own peculiar 
qualities quickened by the Spirit, serveB and 
helps the others, forming together with them one 
higher complex life. This specialty consists in 
the peculiar activity or spontaneous movement 
of one particular kind of natural talents, while 
the rest remain in a passive or recipient state; 
so that in respect to the former there is a direct 
proffer of good, a furnishing of aid, while in re¬ 
spect to the latter there is a need of help, and a 
condition to partake of the good which the others 
have to bestow through their particular advan¬ 
tages. In this way a rich manifold spiritual life 
is produced. The advantage which each one 
possesses belongs in like manner to all the 
rest. 

In this communion the apparently insignificant 
member is raised by a fellowship with the higher, 
since it partakes of the gifts which the higher 
enjoys, according to its own capacity; and it in 
turn comes to their aid, and is by them acknow¬ 
ledged and esteemed as indispensable. Thus a 
beautiful temperamentum —a balancing of parts— 
ensues which gives to the whole a harmonious 
character. The high looks not down scornfully 
upon the low ; nor does the low look up enviously 
at the high, or fling itself away in self-contempt. 
But each rejoices in the society of members 
whom it can in some way assist with its own 
gift. 

In this spiritual organization, however, that 
mutual concurrence which in the natural body 
goes on instinctively and unconsciously, is main¬ 
tained with a clear, intelligent self-determina¬ 
tion, and in the exercise of a conscious love, and 
through a sense of church union, that goes on 
unfolding itself in wishes and efforts for the 
common good, all having their common principle 
in that faith which recognizes and honors God’s 
gifts wherever seen, and seeks to improve them 
according to the Divine intent. 

3. Spiritual gifts—their distinctive character. In 
these gifts our natural dispositions and talents 
are so possessed by the Spirit as to recover their 
original condition and use, as formed in accord 
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ance with the Divine image. This possession by 
the Spirit results, partly, in giving to any talent 
already cultivated only a new direction towards 
the highest end, vis., the kingdom of God, so 
that its capacities are exercised within this 
sphere; thus the matter on which it acts is 
changed, and its form also somewhat modified; 
and, partly, in arousing a slumbering talent to 
action, so that it appears as something new 
which the Spirit of Christ has for the first time 
summoned forth. In thus awakening and sanc¬ 
tifying our natural talents, the Spirit acts as a 
voluntary agent, according to His own free will, 
directed with reference to the necessities of the 
church or of the individual, so that no one 
deemed worthy of so gracious a gift, can pride 
himself by reason of it, and no one on whom a 
lesser gift has been bestowed, has occasion to 
complain of himself. 

The various endowments, however, stand re¬ 
lated to the manifold forms and powers of our 
natural life. In one person an intuitive know¬ 
ledge is awakened and fashioned into an ability 
to apprehend profoundly and comprehensively 
the plans and purposes of God's providence. In 
another, a capacity for investigation and scien¬ 
tific statement is awakened and directed towards 
the highest problems of human thought. In 
another, the shaping power of imagination—an 
ability to speak in a vivid and glowing style, is 
employed and sanctified to set forth the myste¬ 
ries of the kingdom of God and its fbture deve¬ 
lopments, or the hidden experiences of the in¬ 
ward life. In another, the critical, analytic 
power is so enlightened that it is enabled to se¬ 
parate between the true and the false in religious 
things, discerning between genuine spiritual In¬ 
fluences, and spurious excitements. In another, 
the energies of the will are roused, so that by 
taking hold believingly on the Divine omnipo¬ 
tence as proffered in the promises, it can, through 
prayers and strong consolations, work out su¬ 
perhuman results, heal diseases, relieve infirmi¬ 
ties, and oreate or remove whatever needs to be 
established or put away for the glory of God and 
the interests of His kingdom. To these we may 
add a talent for all sorts of charitable service in 
rendering timely and suitable aid to the poor, 
the sick, and the distressed. And finally, a talent 
for governing within a greater or lesser sphere 
with all circumspection, and power, and energy, 
and patience, according to the requirements of 
times and persons. In all this there exists a 
wealth of spiritual operations and a copiousness 
of moral tasks, through the performance of which 
the highest ethical work of art is brought to its 
completion. There is here a Divine operation 
running through every thing and determining 
our natural life in its manifold capacities, which, 
however, as the operation of a personal God in 
beings destined to a personal life, is one which 
develops a free individual action, and is glorified 
by it. 

[4. One peculiarity of the Gospel, as contrasted 
with the law, is, that church office* prc*uppo*t spi - 
ritual endowment*; the office falling not, as of 
old, to the next casual successor, but to those 
ualrfied for R; and the qualifications springing 
irectly from Christ, present by His Spirit in 
the midst of His people. The warrant for exer- 
rising the office is, in the first instance, and be¬ 


fore it is any thing elBe, the possession of the 
gifts of the Spirit, who, in this matter, refuses to 
be tied to any external prescription, and divideth 
to every man severally as He will. See Litton, 
Church of Christy p. 872 if.]. 

[5. Gift* and office* not commensurate either in 
number or kind. The gifts were numerous, be¬ 
stowed in accordance with the necessities of 
particular times and circumstances. Some were 
transient and some permanent, but the offices, 
with the exception of that of the Apostles, are 
permanent; and what they are is to be ascer¬ 
tained from other portions of Scripture. Hence 
it must be supposed that several gifts were con¬ 
ferred upon the same individual, and that they 
were exercised often by private persons, without 
any official authority, but under the simple war¬ 
rant of possessing the gift]. 

[6. The gift* with which the tarly believer* were 
endowed were all earnest* of the promised Redemp¬ 
tion,—pledges presented to the church at its 
very start, of the final victory which it will 
achieve over the whole realm of nature, when its 
true idea as the kingdom of God shall be fully 
realized, and all things shall be made subject to 
it in Christ. They were at the same time designed 
to be signs unto the world of the presence of a 
Divine power in the church, demanding of it faith 
and homage; and must ever be had in the 
church according to the exigencies of her posi¬ 
tion—some permanent, some transient. See Ed¬ 
ward Irving's Discourse on The Church with 
its endowment of Holiness and Power. Collected 
writings, Yol. V. p. 450ff.]. 

[7. The doctrine of the Trinity. In this chapter, 
especially in vv. 8, 4, 6, 12, 18, 27, 28, we have 
the three factors of the Christian Godhead plainly 
brought to view; L in their diversity , under sep¬ 
arate names and functions; 11. in their perso¬ 
nality as acting with conscious intelligence; UL 
in their unity, as testifying of each other, per¬ 
forming parts of the same great work, and all 
carrying the attributes of divinity, yet in such a 
way that there are not three Gods, but one God. 
Thus we have God the Father, the first Source 
and Operator of all spiritual influences, and in 
relation to Him these influences are called “op¬ 
erations God the Son, the Lord of the Church, 
and the Ordainer of all the ministries therein by 
which these influences are brought into exer¬ 
cise; and in relation to Him they are termed 
“ministrations;” God the Holy Ghost, proceed¬ 
ing from the Father through the Son, dwelling 
in and animating and sanctifying and binding to¬ 
gether the whole church into one body—one living 
organism, and imparting to each member such 
measure of power and grace as pleases Him; 
and so in relation to Him these influences are 
termed “gifts.” Thus we have the Trinity in. 
. unity shown to underlie the whole work of Re¬ 
demption in its original plan and continued exe¬ 
cution]. 

Obs.: —The subject of speaking with tongues 
is reserved for farther inquiry, and has not 
therefore been taken under consideration in 
these comments. 

HOMILETIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Starkb ;—Ter. 1. Gifts of miracles, and gifts 
for sanctification are to be distinguished ; with 
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the former not only apostles, but also many be¬ 
lievers hare been endowed for the sake of win¬ 
ning unbelievers; but the latter are necessary 
for all, in order to faith, love, and the worthy 
exercise of all Christian virtues.—Ver. 2. Well 
is it for him who knows what he has been, what 
he is, and what he shall be.—To think of our 
origin, and our former state, incites to humility, 
and keeps us from becoming elated with the gifts 
we have received (Chap. iv. 7; Gen. xxxii. 10). 

Hkd: — Ver. 8 . He who honors and confesses 
Christ, and shuns no danger for His sake, gives 
strong evidence of his sincerity. Nevertheless 
we must distinguish between saying and doing, 
boasting and performing. Many have only the 
show and speech of Christians; it is all nothing, 
their aim and action betray Ihem. Rub the 
coin, and you will see the copper.—Ver. 4. If 
there is one Spirit, why enviest thou ? It is a 
shame for those who work on the same building 
to take it ill, because one builds above and an¬ 
other below. Let eaoh one pass for what he is 
worth. Be thou nothing in tbine own eyes, but 
faithful in thy work, according to the extent of 
thine ability. O, that the members might once 
agree! What an amount of good would then 
ensue! But no, the devil sunders all through 
envy, and avarice, and ambition.—Ver. 5. Divine 
grace is the true cornucopia out of which we oan 
obtain all blessings, yea, a superabundance of 
gifts, and powers, and goods.—Ver. 7. All gifts 
and aptitudes are conferred for the benefit of the 
church. He who perverts them to his own ho¬ 
nor and use, perpetrates a sort of church-rob¬ 
bery, and is deserving of punishment (Eph. iv. 
15).—Ver. 8. The glory of the Lord shinee forth 
out of the gifts wherewith He has endowed one 
in preference to another. Hast thou great gifts, 
boast not; through small gifts God can accom¬ 
plish great things. Hast thou small gifts, be 
not impatient and envious; God knows how 
much oil suits thy little cruse. The faith of mi¬ 
racles helps nothing towards Balvation. Art 
thou blest with a sanctifying faith, thank God 
for this glorious gift (2 Thees. L 8).—Ver. 10. 
Watchful men, who have understanding to prove 
all things, are to be highly regarded as a gift of 
God; and they must withstand the introduction 
of false prophets into the church of God for true 
ones.—Ver. 11. He who is not content with his 
gift, finds fault with the all-wise God, and vexes 
himself about it in vain.—Ver. 12. As the head 
is united with the body, so is Christ united with 
his faithful ones (Col. i. 18).—Ver. 18. Baptism 
and the Lord's Supper should remind us of our 
brotherly union. Through the former we be¬ 
come Christ's members; through the latter we 
are ever more elosely united with nis body; and 
the longer it is observed, the more do we partake 
of the Spirit of God.—Ver. 14. Let the number 
of thy bodily members awaken in thee much holy 
astonishment, much gratitude, and much care not 
to offend thy Creator with any one of them.— 
Ver. 15-20. As in the human body each mem¬ 
ber bus a special function for the good of the 
whole, so has every Christian a special gift from 
the Holy Spirit for the use and edification of 
Christendom. As ono member has a larger and 
higher capacity than another, so also among 
Christians, one has more and richer gifts than 


another.—Ver. 21. Those who have a keen in¬ 
sight into divine things (eyes) cannot dispense 
with those who hold practical offices (hands); 
the rulers (the head) cannot dispense with those 
who above all others bear the hardens of the 
ckuroh (feet).—The number, variety, and needB 
of the members and servants of the church, are 
in their inter-dependence necessary to it.—The 
highest of all needs the lowest of all, and so vice 
versa (Phil. ii. 25).—Ver. 22 f. Those members 
in the spiritual body which are the weakest, and 
from which the churoh derives the least honor, 
should for this reason be maintained with the 
greatest care and patience.—Ver. 24. God has 
wisely ordained that each one should abide in 
his own order; but men disturb the order, and 
dishonor the members which might and ought to 
be held in the highest honor, and adhere to 
others with a foolish pride, even when they have 
but little need of them (chap. vi. 15, 18; Is. iii. 
18 f).—Ver. 26. The humblest Christian has as 
much in Christ, and is as truly a member of His 
body as the most distinguished. For this reason 
also there ought to be no divisions among Chris¬ 
tian believers, but rather a loving union (Eph. 
iv. 8, 15).—Ver. 26. This is the true communion 
of the spiritual body of Christ, when we feel and 
experience its weal and its ill, the one to our 
joy, and the other to our sorrow (Rom. xii. 
16 f).—Ver. 27. Believers are all members of 
Christ, have one Head, and stand together in the 
unity of the faith and of the Spirit, so that they 
serve themselves of each other, and take part in 
each other's joys and sufferings. But each one 
is a distinct member who has his own peculiar 
gifts and qualifications, and with these he should 
serve the others.—Ver. 28. The office of teacher 
is the most universal, and the most lasting, and 
embraces in itself, in part, professorships of the 
the higher and lower schools, wherein the teachers 
themselves are trained, and, partly, the office of 
pastor in the churohes. 1 heir position ought 
even at this day to give evidence of its divine 
character, in the true spiritual qualification and 
fidelity they exhibit, and in their simple obedi¬ 
ence to the divine call, not running unless sent.— 
Ver. 29 ff. Because no one has everything, bnt 
eaoh has need of another, it becomes all to use 
their own gifts for the service of others in hu¬ 
mility, self-discipline, order, and love.—Ver. 81. 
A chnrch-minister, indeed every Christian, may 
well bestir himself to excel others in gifts, pro¬ 
vided he only use such gifts well and piously 
for the good of the church. 

Spebbr:—T his “ excellent way” is a simple, 
true-hearted love, which in the eyes of many 
lofty spirits is a contemptible thing; yet it leads 
to the highest gifts, winding up a height so gra¬ 
dually that it takes a man at last to the loftiest 
summits without the slightest danger; while, on 
the contrary, those who are resolved on mounting 
straight up the rocks, fall headlong for the most 
part, or at last, cease from climbing, and find them¬ 
selves obliged to choose the more gradual path. 

Beblenb. Bibbl:—V er. 1. Such spiritual gifts 
afterwards became altogether unknown; yet this 
same God is still Lord over all, and just as 
gladly distributes His spiritual gifts, provided 
only faithful recipients can be found, who would 
use them in love and fidelity, and put them to 
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interest for the general good. Man readily 

S ounces on that which strikes the eye, and 
ence is very apt to leave out of account those 
gifts which belong to the very essence of Chris* 
tianity. — Ver. 2. What is leading you now? 
Whither are ye bound? Take oare lest under 
the name of Christianity you be betrayed into 
devious paths.—Man precipitates himself into 
idolatry, and even makes an idol out of himself.— 
Ver. 8. If the Spirit of the crucified Saviour does 
not speak out of thee, then is all thy speech a 
disgrace to Him. The true knowledge of Jesus 
Christ in Spirit is the chief gift which will serve 
you as a proper sign. Other gifts without this 
even the devil may use for his own kingdom; 
but the Holy Spirit does not lead to the achieve¬ 
ment of great things of which a man can boast, 
but to the humility of Jesus, who walked in 
the midst of sufferings. An infinite blessing 
is it, if the soul first recognises Jesus as its 
Lord through the Holy Spirit; for as it is the 
Spirit Himself in ns that confesses Christ to 
be a Lord, so does He fill us with faith, and love 
to Him. This is the blessed commencement 
of salvation.—Vv. 4-6. God gives Himself to the 
church in manifold ways; but Satan seeks to 
pervert everything which God does.—If God 
confers extraordinary gifts, take them and learn 
to use them in subordination,—just as the Apos¬ 
tles did who abode in the Spirit of God, walked 
in His presence^ meant well with the people, and 
so were in condition to oppose all abuses.—The 
various officers of the church should conspire to 
one result, for it is the same Lord on whom they 
all depend.—There may be never so many mat¬ 
ters in hand, and never so many instrumentali¬ 
ties, yet ail issue from the same God from whom 
the Spirit proceeds, and by whom the Son is be¬ 
gotten. The power of the Spirit works by the 
command of God in the name of Christ.—The 
more we allow our working to yield to His work¬ 
ing, the greater will be our successes. It is idle 
to suppose that we can mark the presenoe of the 
Spirit in a little religious knowledge and in a 
few efforts though good in themselves; there 
must be in us a new spiritual life to give assu¬ 
rance of this. We must yield entirely to the influ¬ 
ence of the Spirit, if we would have our work found 
porfeoi toward God.—Our growth is conditioned 
on holding fast to God by His Spirit. Those 
who have received Him, already understand this 
mystery, and see how it is that the Spirit always 
asks and receives in believers.—Ver. 7. Let us, 
first of all, take care that we be found pure and 
well qualified before God, so that He may trust 
us with what is right. Above all things, let us 
remain humble and in the exercise of the best 
gifts; for it is not the gifts which make us 
blessed, but faith which works by love. There¬ 
fore let every one see that he is made properly a 
partaker of Christ himself, the highest gift. 
The incidental gifts will then come to us as sup¬ 
plemental. That whioh God finds ready in the 
soul, He can purify and elevate and make use¬ 
ful for His service. He works what and how 
He wills with our own peculiar endowments, so as 
to evoke our praise in view of His own wonder¬ 
ful doings.—Something good lies with every one 
by which he may serve God and his neighbor, 
aud also earn to himself a good degree in the fu¬ 


ture. But it requires industry and constant self- 
watchfulness to be able to observe and trace oat 
the object to which the dear God calls and draws 
us, and discover what His motive, HiB gift is, 
which works in us.—Ver. 8. As letsdbnris the gift 
of insight that enables us to look profoundly into 
things; knowledge on the contrary goes to the 
right appropriation of all the various divine doc¬ 
trines, disciplines and testimonies.—As in God 
there is a depth of riches, both of wisdom and 
of knowledge, so there will also flow such power 
into the sucklings of his wisdom as to make 
them luminous within.—Ver. 9. That saving 
faith, which seeks for mercy and purification 
through the blood of Jesus in the Holy Spirit, we 
all must have. a But with this we can enter 
courageously upon everything, since the power 
of the Spirit waxes so strong in the soul through 
the new birth, that it is able to do all things in 
Christ, yea, even bind and constrain God Him¬ 
self in faith, that He may show the wonders of 
his Omnipotence, Holiness, Wisdom, Goodness, 
in any particular matter, and in all circumstan¬ 
ces in which His honor is involved. To this it 
may be added that by means of earnest prayer, 
many “ a spirit of infirmity 11 may be driven out 
in faith.—Ver. 10. In as much as there is such 
a diversity of spirits and powers, and the evil 
one gets up so many strange Bhows, and practises 
such trickery both before and in men, especially 
where something good exists, or is just coming 
to light, it is very needful to have the gift of test¬ 
ing and distinguishing between them. And this 
gift is imparted to many friends of God. Yet it 
becomes every Christian also to pray for some¬ 
thing at least of this gift, in order to guard him¬ 
self from treacherous men, who even transform 
themselves into angels of light.—By the gift of 
tongue* the Spirit snatches again from Satan’s 
hand the plurality of tongues. Indeed, it is 
favor enough to be able to express the mind of 
the Spirit, and the divine mysteries, ways and 
purposes according to their proper grounds.— 
Yer. 11. The chariot of God has several wheels; 
but it is one Spirit which drives the wheels and 
works all in all.—The Spirit leaves none empty 
save those whom it finds incapable and dosed 
against His influences. In this matter He deals 
“ as He will;' 1 but He wills no otherwise than 
as He finds good and needful for each one.—If 
we would eqjoy the true source and compendious 
summary of all divine gifts and powers, we ought 
continually to beseech God for His holy love, 
which is the inexhaustible treasure of all good. 
He who seeks this, hits the thing most surely, 
and continues guarded against the temptations 
which accompany all the higher gifts.—Ver. 12. 
The members together with the Head form one 
Christ (Gal. iii. 28). Christ Btands for alL On 
this account His personality is preserved and 
the singular number maintained.—Ver. 18. The 
two sacraments, t. the objects themselves 
which they represent, should so unite Christians 
that they will never suffer themselves to be sep¬ 
arated from one another in regard to particular 
powers.—Vv. 14-27. Do not be envious because 
thou canst not be as active as others. The 
question does not turn upon the magnitude of 
the work done, or upon thy sharp-sightedness 
or keenness of wit, but upon the state of thy 
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heart and the quality of thy faith. Attend 
to thy business and be satisfied with thy lot. 
God will reward according to His will.—Since 
the churoh is a Lazaretto, we have most to do 
with the weakest. Nevertheless no man there 
exists in vain. The more humble and lowly a 
mm is, the more does he deserve our esteem. 
Many a man whom the world despises, does 
greater works in secret than some great saints 
who parade themselves before the eyee of men. 
The wretched should be looked alter. Those 
members whioh are the most needy, should be 
moot cared for.—Members of one body should 
hold together in joy and sorrow. Insensibility 
is the mark of a putrefied or dead member. A 
true heart is not satisfied at having things go 
well with itself alone; hence it is wont to in¬ 
tends unsolicited upon the wretchedness and sor¬ 
rows of others. Those who maintain the appella¬ 
tion “Christ's body and members” in truth, are 
of one heart and mind with the Head, follow Him 
wherever He goes and do what He wills.—Ver. 
28 ff. All must have the will to be helpers ; but, 
in actual practice, some are better equipped for 
help than others.—Ver. 81. All proper gifts 
oome to us through the cross, or must be pre¬ 
served by means of it.—Knowledge is not the 
best gift. God is love, and this is the first and 
most distinguished among the gifts of the Spirit. 
(GaL v. 22). 

Rikg» :—Vv. 1-8. The spirit of the world 
has sometimes observed that it can never crowd 
Christ, and His kingdom, and the truth of His 
gospel entirely from the earth; for this reason it 
endeavors to introduoe its spirit and work into 
Christianity. Hence the necessity, at all times, 
for proving false spirits and separating from 
them. The world of to-day has become so impa¬ 
tient and incredulous in respect to any great ad¬ 
vantage arising from spiritual knowledge, gifts, 
operations, and experienoes, that it is disposed 
to deride and bring into contempt everything 
which cannot be included under the law of na¬ 
ture and reason. The labor of proving much, 
and the danger of being betrayed strip it of 
everything. But on this very account does it 
plunge into the greatest self-deception. 0 Lord 
Jesus l whether 1 live or die, my communion with 
Thee is my boasting and my hope. This have I 
learned from Thy Holy Spirit, and in this truth 
do I ever desire to be led onward.—Vv. 4-11. 
From the one fountain of the Spirit, opened 
through Jesus, ought we to learn to draw mani¬ 
fold streams, preserving the unity in the variety 
of the distribution. By means of gifts, offices, 
and powers, the Spirit commits Himself to the 
ehureh for the common endowment of the saints, 
for the edifying of the body of Christ, and these 
things stand related to each other, and help to¬ 
wards the attainment of a common end. This 
mutual co5peration of powers, offices, and gifts, 
it is the more necessary to observe, the more se¬ 
cretly grace works, and imparts its blessings 
through the employment of our natural powers. 
Grace and its gifts certainly improve and elevate 
nature, but do not altogether change or absorb 
it. People of great nntural powers often remain 
without grace, and hence without the gifts of 
the Spirit. With others the natural powers are 
comparatively small; but grace, and the gifts of 
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the Spirit abundantly compensate for the de¬ 
fects. By wisdom we learn to recognize and ex¬ 
perience the truth in its broader scope, and in 
its emancipating power. Knowledge occupies 
itself more with the truth in faith and act, and 
with instruction unto salvation, and draws more 
from the word of God than from all the works 
of God, and the wisdom manifest therein. As it 
regards the gifts of the Spirit, nothing can be 
merited, nothing affected, nothing forced. The 
Spirit gives ana works as He will.—Vv. 12—8J. 
Men of the world love to overshadow the gifts of 
others by their own. Christians love to serve 
each other with the gifts which God has given 
them. The manifold necessities of our condition 
require a diversity of gifts. For the poor and 
the suffering, there is needed pity, and the ability 
to sympathize; for the sick, the old and weak, 
hands to give, and feet to carry; for the young, 
the ignorant, the erring, teachers who are fur¬ 
nished with eyes, and who are furnished with 
tongues, to speak at the right time; for those 
who are still afar off, but whom God will never¬ 
theless call, those who are ready to proclaim the 
gospel; for those who are desirouB of wisdom, 
help is furnished by still other gifts.—No one 
should undervalue himself, and still less should 
any one coqtemn another’s practice; all the mem¬ 
bers should care for each other, should rejoice 
and suffer in common. Away with that self- 
loving, self-pleasing creature, who thinks to 
make himself independent of his brethren! 
Away with all exultation in another’s fall, with 
whispering and slandering, with everything 
which leads to provocation, and jealousy, and 
separation, and confusion.—We strive after the 
best and most useful gifts when we approach 
the dear God with humility, faith, and prayer, 
beseeching Him that He will never Buffer either 
His church, or ourselves to be wanting in good 
spiritual gifts, or in obedience, or in aptness to 
devote self to the common good; and when, to 
this end, we put out of the way everything 
whioh tends to produce contempt, and envy, and 
offence. There is more utility in the most per¬ 
fect love than in all the highest gifts without it. 
Ah, Lord Jesus, show Thy living power in me, 
so that 1 may be found a steadfast, friendly, and 
useful member in Tby body ! 

Heubmkb:—V v. 1-11. The unity of all spi¬ 
ritual gifts.—Ver. 1. Spiritual gifts may further 
much, and also do much damag<. There is need 
of warning to prevent our being misled by gifted 
ones.—Ver. 2. The living God only speaks and 
reveals Himself by His Spirit. He who does not 
know the true God and Christ is, nevertheless, 
betrayed, bewitched, or blinded by some idoL 
Satan leads men blindfold; they are compelled 
to go, with eyes bound, whithersoever sin leads 
them.—Ver. 8. He who is truly inspired, can 
never doubt the truthfulness, the Word, or the 
divine mission of Jesus; he must entirely agree 
with the Word of Jesus. Where the church is 
in general repute, there men do not openly curse 
and anathematize it; but the secret hostility in 
the depths of the heart remains the same. Where 
Jesus is evil-spoken of, there a good spirit is 
wanting. The more sympathy exists with ChriBt, 
and the more harmony with the gospel, the more 
there is of the Spirit of God. In order to believe. 
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on Jesus with the whole soul, there is needed a 
heart enlightened and purified by the Holy 
Ghost.—Vcr. 4. In the various spiritual gifts 
vouchsafed by Divine grace, or pervaded by the 
Holy Spirit, and destined for the service of the 
church, God glorifies Himself just as wonderfully 
as in the manifold works of nature.—Ver. 6. In 
the call to any office there is this holiest and most 
constraining thought, the Lord chooses thee for 
His servant. This alone makes the office great; 
not external honor, and glory, and influence. A 
faithful school-master has just as high an office 
as the highest spiritual bishop.—Ver. 6. In the 
office everything is wrought by means of the 
gifts. Of these God is the primal souroe. Thou 
canst not stir a finger except God wills.—Ver. 8. 
Even the gift for inquiry and speculation must 
proceed from the Holy Spirit, otherwise it leads 
away from the truth.—Ver. 9. It is not every 
believing Christian that has faith’s courage. 
Melancthon believed as much as Luther did in 
the atonement through Christ, but Luther’s he* 
roic spirit he had not. 

Besser: —Vv. 4-6. As the sevenfoldness of 
the Spirit of God (Rev. i. 4; iv. 6; v. 6; Zech. iv. 
10) does not break up its unity, but is only an 
image of the manifold fulness which lies included 
in that unity, and which works itself out in a 
series of revealing acts, so the distinction or di¬ 
vision in the gifts of grace does not destroy the 
unity of their origin and end; rather the per¬ 
sonal unity of the Giver as well as the united 
membership of those endowed with the gifts, are 
thereby made known, so that the various gifts are 
parts of one whole, the one pointing to the other, 
and each completing each. The triune control 
of the three Divine persons runs through the 
church in the matter of its edification (although 
sanctification is in particular the work of the 
Holy Spirit); the Spirit kindles the fire of the 
gifts of edification, the Son orders the rays of 
the offices for edification, and the Father creates 
the warmth of the powers for edification. In¬ 
separable in being, the triune God rules His 
church; what a crime then is it to produce 
schism therein.—Ver. 7. Woe to the selfish and 
the carnal (Chap. iii. 8), who employ for schis- 
matio ends that which was given them to sub¬ 
serve the general good of the whole body! And 
woe to that idle servant who buries his talent!— 
Ver. 12. Christendom is not a collection of in¬ 
dividual Christian persons who walk beside each 
other, each one for himself in liis own way; 
neither is it a union of Christian friends, who have 
arbitrarily or voluntarily associated themselves 
after that they had separately become possessed 
of Christianity. But they are in a spiritual way, 
what the body is in a natural way; —one whole 
consisting of many parts that exist for each 
other, and subsist through each other. 

[8cott: —Vv. 15-25. “Our kind Creator hath 
effectually provided that there should be no 
schism in our natural body, but He has for wise 
reasons seen good to make trial of the members 
of the mystical body of Christ in this respect 
and through the remainder of error and Bin in real 
Christians, through the intrusion of hypocrites 
and the artifices of the enemy; many disgraceful 
and lamentable divisions still prevail, which we 
should pray against and endeavor to heal to 


the utmost of our power and with persevering 
earnestness”]. 

Vers. 1-11. Pericope for the seventh Sunday 
after Trinity. The Holy Spirit if the highest of aU 
God's gifts: 1. In Himself, because the foun¬ 
tain of all true life; a. for without Him, man is 
far from God, a slave of the evil spirit (ver. 2); 
b. through Him, man first learns to believe in 
Christ and to worship Him (ver. 8). 2. Through 
His particular operations; a. He is the oause 
that everything serves for one end, ®t*., the 
glory of God and the salvation of men (w. 4-7); 
b. He awakens the gifts and powers residing 
in each individual, and sanctifies them (ver. 11). 
The manifestations of ths Holy Spirit in the hearts 
of mm: 1. In general, by regeneration and re¬ 
newal ; a. turning from sin and idolatry; b. turn¬ 
ing to Christ. 2. In particular, by imparting 
various powers for the use of the Christian 
church; a. He arouses spiritual activity; b. 
He designates each one to his office; a. He 
makes each one an instrument of God; d. ren¬ 
ders him a blessing to the congregation.— 
Vv. 12-81. The perfect unity of Christians is 
grounded in Christy and is preserved through Him. 
The church is a spiritual body: 1. One whole 
like the body; 2. Pervaded by the Spirit of its 
Head, as the body is by one living power; 3. 
Diversity of powers and functions, as of mem¬ 
bers ; 4. AU serving one as all members work 
toward oneobjeot; 5. Mutual imparting of the 
powers of life,—edification, (health),—contami¬ 
nation, (disease); the more sound blood in the 
rest, the more ready healing of the sick; 6. 
Combination, even for particular objeots, socie¬ 
ties, brotherhoods, which may not, however, 
sever themselves from each other, but must re¬ 
main united in one whole,— Baptism and the 
Lord's Supper , the means of union, their efficient 
principle, the Spirit.—Neither lowliness nor ex- 
aUedness of station release? from obligation to the 
churoh. Every legitimate and necessary ealling 
forms a member of the same; a sorry notion is it 
to think of withdrawing oneself under certain 
pretexts from taking part in laboring for its wel¬ 
fare.—All love is service, living for others. This 
pre-Bupposes manifoldness; without manifold- 
neB8 there is no sooiety, the very essence of 
which is the union of the manifold for one end. 
What eaoh one should be and do, that God has 
ordained; to eaoh one has He appointed his po¬ 
sition and o&lling and activity and worth. No 
one prescribes to Him aught. Let each one only 
learn what God wills of him. He who is dis¬ 
satisfied with this arrangement, quarrels with 
God. The glory of each one consists in being 
that for which God has caUed, endowed, and 
created him.—Without a variety of members, the 
body would be one formless lump.—No member 
should think that he stands in no need of an¬ 
other.—The mutual influence of the members is 
grounded upon the most intimate sympathy. 
The life of a Christian church should be a eon- 
stant spiritual intercourse, a circulation of spir¬ 
itual blood. The more intimate this mutual par¬ 
ticipation is. the more perfeot the life and 
soundnesss of the whole. Should stagnation oc¬ 
cur, the whole suffers. Each person can be only 
one thing, and should therefore not desire to 
have another office.—The office, not even though 
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U be the highest, gives no claim to salvation. 
Only the absolute gift, that of love, of the pure 
heart ensures this. The most excellent way is 
not that which leads to eternal preferment, but 
that which gives the highest value to the heart. 

[Harless, Serm. : —Vv. 1-11. Tkt blessings 
accruing from the communion in Christ. L It de¬ 
livers us from the dumb idols which we serve. 
II. This it accomplishes through the unity of the 
Spirit—which, III., teaches ns to serve in the 
manifoldness of our gifts, offices and powers— 
IV., the one Lord Jesus Christ. 

Booth: —Ver. 4. The Christian Pentecost , or the 
solemn effusion of the Holy Ghost in the several mi¬ 
raculous gif ts conferred upon the Apostles and first 
Christians. I. What those gifts were. II. What 
is imported and to be understood by their diver¬ 
sity. 1. It includes variety. 2. It excludes 
contrariety. III. What are the consequences of 
this emanation of so many and different gifts 
from one and the same Spirit. 1. We infer the 
deity of the Holy Ghost. 2. We infer the duty 
of humility in some, and contentment in others. 
8. We have here a touchstone for the trial of 
spirits. 

Robertson: — The dispensation of the Spirit. 
1. Spiritual gifts conferred on individuals. 1. 
Natural— L e., those capacities originally found 
in human nature elevated and enlarged by the 
gift of the Spirit. 2. Supernatural— e. g. t gift 
of tongues and of prophecy. Obe. 1. The high¬ 
est of these not accompanied with spiritual fault¬ 
lessness. 2. Those higher in one sense were 
lower in another. II. The spiritual unity of the 
church—“ the same spirit.” 1. All real unity 
is manifold. 2. All living unity is spiritual, not 
formal — not sameness, but complexity. 8. 
None but & spiritual unity can preserve the 
rights both of the individual and the church. 
4. The sanctity of the individual character re¬ 
spected. 

Owes: —Ver. 11. Ministerial endowments the 
work of the Holy Spirit . 1. Our Lord hath pro¬ 

mised to be present with His ehurch unto the 
end of the world. II. He is thus present prin¬ 
cipally and fundamentally by His Spirit. III. 
This presence of the Spirit is promised and given 
by an everlasting covenant. IV. Hence the mi¬ 
nistry of the Gospel is "the ministry of the Spi¬ 
rit.” V. The general end why the Spirit is 
thus promised. VI. Particular proof of the 
proportion that the Holy Ghost thus promised, 


sent, and given, doth furnish ministers with 
spiritual abilities in the discharge of their work. 
VII. Spiritual gifts as bestowed unto this end 
are necessary for it. VIII. That there is a com¬ 
munication of spiritual gifts in gospel ordinances 
supported by experience. Prac. Obs. 1. The 
ministry of the gospel most difficult ministration, 
and great as difficult. 2. A glorious work. 8. 
The only effectual ministry. 

Baxter: —Ver. 12. The true Catholic and Catholic 
Church described. Doct. The universal church being 
the body of Christ, is but one, and all true Chris¬ 
tians are members of which it doth consist. I. Di¬ 
versity of membership as to, 1. Age, or standing in 
Christ. 2. Strength. 8. Gifts. 4. Mental com¬ 
plexion. 5. Spiritual health. 6. Usefulness. 7. 
Office. 8. Employment. 9. Title to be loved 
and honored. 10. Glory. II. The unity of the 
membership. 1. All have one God the Father. 
2. And one Head and Saviour Jesus Christ. 8. 
One Holy Ghost dwelling in, illuminating and 
sanctifying them. 4. One principal, ultimate 
end. 6. One gOBpel. 6. One kind of faith. 7. 
One new holy nature. 8. The same objects of 
affection, and the same affections. 9. One rule 
or law. 10. One and the same covenant 11. 
The same instrumental founders of his faith un¬ 
der Christ. 12. Membership in the body. 18. 
Habitual love to every other member. 14. Spe¬ 
cial love to the whole body of the Church. 15. 
Special love towards the nobler sort of members. 
16. An inward inclination to hold communion 
with fellow-members, so far as they are discerned 
to be members indeed. 17. An inward inclina¬ 
tion for the means of grace. 18. The same holy 
employment. 19. An inward enmity to what is 
destructive to itself or to the body. a. to sin in 
general; b. to all known sin in particular; c. 
specially to divisions, distractions, and diminu¬ 
tions of the church. 20. The same crown of glory, 
the same blessed God, the same celestial Jerusa¬ 
lem, the same services of joy and praise. Appli¬ 
cation: 1. To those who deny the very being of 
the Catholic Church. 2. To those who are per¬ 
plexed to know which is the church. 8. To the 
several sects that would appropriate the church 
to themselves only. 4. To the papists that ask 
for a proof of the oontinued visibility of our 
church, and where it was before Luther. 

Melville :—Ver. 21. The least of service to the 
greatest ]. 


2. The measure of the worth and the rule of the nee of the gifts; love, its worth (ver. 
Iff.), nature (ver. 4fL), and eternal duration, in oontraat with the transient 
gifts (ver. 8 ff.). 

Chapter XIII. 1-18. 


Though I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, and have not charity pove, 
2 dydjrryv], I am become [have become, yiyova] as sounding brass, or a tinkling [clat' 
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2 taring, aAaXd£ov] cymbal. And though I have the gift of prophecy, and understand 
all mysteries, and all knowledge; and though I have all faith, so that I could remove 

3 mountains, and have not charity [love, dycbr^vj, I am nothing. And though I bestow 
all my goods to feed the poor [have fed out (in monels) all my goods, iputpiau xdvra 
rd Lndpxovcd], 1 and though I give [have delivered up, itapadut] my body to be burned,* 

4 and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing. Charity suffereth long, and is kind; 
charity envieth not; charity vaunteth not itself [sheweth not itself off, icepneptberai], 

5 is not puffed up, Doth not behave i'self unseemly, seeketh not her own, is not easily 
provoked [whetted up to anger, itapoguvcrat], thinketh no evil [makes no account of 

6 the evil, XoytXtrat rd xax6v~\ ; Rejoiceth not in [at the, M rj] iniquity, but rejoiceth in 

7 [along with, auy^aipa] the truth; Beareth [puts up with, orfycc] all things, believeth 

8 all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things. Charity never faileth [falls away, 
ix7ri7rrec] .** but whether there he prophecies, they shall fail [come to nought, xaraprpp 
#7j<rovrai ]; whether there be tongues, they shall cease; whether there be knowledge, 

9 it shall vanish away [come to nought, xarappi^atrat]. For 4 we know in part, and we 

10 prophesy in part. But when that which is perfect is come, then [om. then] that which 

11 is in part shall be done away [oome to nought, xarapp)#ij<rtTat]. When I was a child, 
I spake as a child, I understood [perceived, l<pp6vouv\ as a child, I thought [reasoned, 
lXoyiZ6ixr)v] as a child: but [om. but] when 1 became a man, I put away [brought to 

12 nought, xanjppjxa] childish things. For now we see through a glass [as by a mirror, tii 
MirTpool, darkly [in an enigma, iv ahtypari]; but then face to face: now 1 know 
in part; out then shall I know [fully know, iittyvaKropai] even as also I am known 

13 [was fully known, btsyvdHrdyv']. And now abideth faith, hope, charity, these three; 
but the greatest of [greater among, p&iZwv rourwv] these is charity. 


I Ver. 8—The Rec. hu i but In opposition to the most decisive authorities. [The Elxevir form is 

sustained only by B. (Mai), K., some cursives, and Damasc. (Par.). The colloquial use of the lnd. P resent for the SufeJ. Aor. 

J revailed in the later Greek, as Is common in a similar form in English, but It could hardly have been allowed by PanL 
t may have come Into the text from the similar pronunciation in dictation.—C. P. W.]. 

* Ver. 8.—8ome old MSS. (and with them agrees Lachmann) have xavxquwuot. The evidence in its fkvor Is not, how¬ 
ever, quite satisfactory. See Exeg. notes. [For the reading xav0i|?MjMu, which is given in the Bee. and adopted by 
Bloomf^ Meyer, Alford, Stanley, and Wordtwbrth, we have C. K., a number of versions. Chrys^ Theodt, several LaL Fa¬ 
thers, and Jacob (Misib.). For xavjpfowpai (which Meyer says that even Lachmann has now given up) we have A. B. 
(though Mai has mav^ioofieu), Sinrit., Aeth., Copt., (MS.), Ephr., Jerome (who remarks that among the Greeks the copies 
differ, and that among the Latins an error had crept In on account of the resemblance between xavfcprwfuu and Kavxwwm. 
Ou internal grounds, xsvrfw. seems like an addition to make prominent the possibility that such sacrifices might be per¬ 
formed without love, and to avoid the objection that martyrdoms by fire were almost unknown in the Apostle's time. The 
Suhj. Future was, however, a barbarism which could not be expected in writers as early as those of the N. and as pure 
as the Apostle Paul. Tieehendorf, Grieebach, and Stanley (in his note) have preferred the lnd. Fut. (xavd^ooficu). which 
might be easily changed by a careless copyist into the Subjunctive. This reading is supported by D. E. F. G. L., some 
cursives. Macar., Max., and Clemens Alex.—C. P. W.] 

* Ver. 8 . —Lachmann has wiwrei after A. B. C. [8inait. 17] and some Fathers. Meyer regards hnrtvm (Rec.) as a rices 
to define more particularly what the Apostle meant. [TUchendotf prefers exrivm, as it has in its favor C. (3d hand), D. B. 
F. G. K. L., almost all the cursives, many versions (Vulg. has ezridit, and different copies have exddet, sac edit and cadit) 
and most of the Greek and some Latin Fathers. Comp. Rom. lx. 0.—C. P. W.J. 

4 Ver. 9 .—Tieehendorf hoe 64, but the best MSS. are in favor of yOp. 

* Ver. 10.—The Rec. inserts rdre before rb 4k pUpwe, bnt against the largest number, and to some extent the best, of the 
MSS. It appears to have been an addition from ver. 12. [It is found in D. (2d and 3d hand) E. (tots xai) K. L. Syr. (both), 
Orix., Melet. (in Epiph.), Theodt; but it Is omitted in A. B D. (1st hand) F. G. and eight others, the Ital., Vulg., Goth^ Copt, 
Aeth. (both), and a number of the Greek Fathers.—C. P. W.l. 

* Ver. 11.—In the Kec. it* wfinot is put before the verb in each of the three clauses. Tieehendorf, in each case, sets 
these w>*rds after the verb. The MSS. are not decisive in behalf of either arrangement. [These words are before the verb 
In D. K. F. G. K. L. et aL; the Ital., Vulg. (Fuld.), Syr. (both), and a number of the Greek and Latin Fathers. A. B., Sinalt, 
the Vulg., Copt., Aeth., and a similar number of the Greek Fathers, with Jerome and August., place them after.— 
C. P. W.J. 

i Ver. 11.—The Bee. Inserts a 64 after the second in, but In opposition to the best authorities. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

[The “supremely excellent way,” by which 
to ascertain the best gifts And to regulate their 
use, is the subject which occupies the whole of 
this chapter. This way is in the original termed 
aydirrj, unhappily translated in our version in 
accordance with the Vulg. by the word charity, 
which is by no means its English equivalent. 
The substantive ay&mj from the verb aycirdo is, 
as Trench remarks, “ a purely Christian word, 
no example of its use occurring in any heathen 
writer whatever,” and it was employed by the 
inspired writers, to denote love in its highest 


and purest sense—a love which embraced as its 
proper objects both God and man. And this is 
the rendering adopted by the translators Tindal 
and Cranmer as well as in the Geneva version; 
and it is to be regretted that the precedent here 
set has not been followed in the version of King 
James, inasmuch as the word “charity/’ adopted 
in this connection, has given rise to many errors 
of thought and practice. Many have in conse¬ 
quence been led to think that alms-giving and 
kindness to the sick and the poor is the sum 
total of all religion, because of the superior 
worth here ascribed to charity, exalting it above 
both faith and hope. But what the Apostle here 
speaks ot, is not any one particular virtue or^ 
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grace, but that which is the root and spring of 
all virtues and graces, and which to possess is 
to be both like God and in God. In describing 
and recommending this fundamental grace, there¬ 
fore the Apostle might well be expected to en¬ 
large most eloquently. Accordingly, we have 
here presented to us a chapter which, as Hodgb 
well remarks, “for moral elevation, for rich¬ 
ness and comprehensiveness, for beauty and 
felicity of expression, has been the admiration 
of the Church in all ages/’ Paul here exhibits 
to us love after the manner of a jeweller hand¬ 
ling the most precious gem of his cabinet, turn¬ 
ing it on every side, shewing it in varied lights, 
and holding it up to view in a way best fitted to 
awaken desire for its possession. As Tbrtulliak 
says, 44 his description of love is uttered totis Spi - 
rittts vtribus , with all the strength of the 8pirit ”]. 

VIB. 1. The worth of love is first set forth 
negatively, by the assertion of the utter worth¬ 
lessness even of the highest endowments and of 
the greatest self-sacrifices, when not associated 
with it. [“In. this passage there is a climax 
throughout. He begins with mentioning tbo gift 
of tongues, as it was against the exaggerated 
estimate of this, that he had chiefly to contend.” 
Starlet.]. —Though, —*Edv, supposing that; 
he here imagines a case which might possibly 
occur—“ a case in the future,” as Meter says, 
“ the realisation of which must be known by the 
event.”— I speak with the tongues, ra lq 
yXuaaatc ; the artiole indicates the thing in 
general— 4 with all possible tongues.’ And these 
he exhibits in their highest conceivable develop¬ 
ment,— of men and of angels.—If we adopt 
the rendering languages, we shall have to insist 
on the idea that there were various classes of 
angels, and then assume either various modes of 
spiritual communication among them, or a diver¬ 
sity in the forms of expression used, according 
to their various orders and rankB without in¬ 
volving, however, any such rupture or dishar¬ 
mony as appears in human languages and dia- 
leota. But if we adopt the rendering tongues as 
meaning organs of speech, then we must suppose 
a reference here to some mighty jubilation, rung 
out in all the fullness of tone of which angels 
and men were capable. Besser says, “with 
angel tongues whereby the glory of God’s face, 
as beheld by them, is set forth.” Ewald says, 
44 with tongues far more wonderful and enchant¬ 
ing than those employed on earth by the ordinary 
speakers with tongues who could not like the 
angels adopt a purely heavenly strain.” We are 
at any rate to reject the interpretation of Hey- 
denreich, who takes the expression to denote all 
aorta of tongues in general, and that of Calvin, 
who regards this as 44 a hyperbolical expression 
to denote what is singular or distinguished;* 
or that of others, who take it simply as implying 
some eloquence higher than human. [Alford 
says, 44 it is hardly possible to understand yXfo¬ 
am here of anything but articulate forms of 

• [This is also Stanley’s view, and it certainly commends 
Itself to a persou’s common sense; and is moreover sustained 
by the order of the words, 44 though with the tongnes of 
men 1 speak, or eveu of angels.” The latter seems thus to 
come in as an after-thought, added simply for the sake of 
making the statement as strong as possible, and not with 
any distinct idea that angels used either tongues or lan¬ 
guages]. 


speech,” and so also Hodge].— and have not 
love. —aybnrj in this connection means that 
brotherly affection which excludes all self-seek¬ 
ing in the possession and use of gifts, and is di¬ 
rected exclusively to the furtherance of the wel¬ 
fare of the brotherhood. It implies a perfect 
acceptance of the divine life as the principle of 
all action—a pervading of the entire disposition 
by the fundamental moral nature of God, while 
in the particular gifts the several sides of human 
life are laid hold of and fashioned by the opera¬ 
tions of the divine power; or, in other words, 
special forms of life and action are combined 
with divine powers which all necessarily pre¬ 
suppose a perfect union of the human will with 
the divine will, and that perfection of the divine 
life which is implied in love. (Comp, also Matt, 
vii. 22). Osiander states the matter somewhat 
differently, p. 580. Neahder well asks here: 
44 how shall we conoeive of that which can only 
proceed from the power of a Christian life as 
existing, where the very principle of that life, 
even love, is wanted ? ” To this he replies: 44 it 
may indeed happen that the Christian life actu¬ 
ally existed in a man, though in a troubled state, 
love having departed, while yet the power it gave, 
continues a while longer, just as a chord con¬ 
tinues to vibrate after it has once been smitten. 
It is possible also that the particular gift itself 
may lead to the fall, through the selfishness 
which fastens upon it and perverts it to its own 
ends.”— I have become, y k y o v a , «. by the 
reception of suoh gifts as that mentioned; [or 
as Hodge better says, 44 through the mere want 
of love which notwithstanding the gift in ques¬ 
tion would reduce me to a level with— sounding 
brass.”] —This denotes, not exactly a brazen mu¬ 
sical instrument, but any resonant piece of brass. 
The instrument is first specified in the following— 
or a olanging cymbal, —an instrument like a 
hollow basin which struck by another of the same 
sort emits a shrill, clanging sound (comp. 2 Sam. 
vi. 6). [For a description of the cymbal in its sev¬ 
eral varieties see Smith’s Die . of the Bib .]. The 
verb dXaX&fav is onomatopoetic and was formed to 
express the loud yell with which an army rushed 
into battle; and then from this it came to mean 
the making of any loud noise. The epithet here is 
certainly suggestive rather of loud and confused 
exclamation on the part of the speakers with 
tongues [so Hodge, referring toxiv. 28], than of 
any such muttering in low and scarcely audible 
tones as some have ascribed to them. But to 
suppose an intimation intended of the repulsive- 
ness and annoyance of the din occasioned by 
them, as Chrysostom does, is hardly warranted.* 
The point of the comparison is, as Meter states 
it, that 4 the man who speaks with never so 
many tongues, and is at the same time devoid 
of love, becomes but the organ of a foreign im¬ 
pulse, without independent worth,’ and, as Bes- 
ser adds, 44 having neither emotion nor consci¬ 
ousness.” —and though I have prophecy, — 

* [Why not f If there are any who deserve to be 44 counted 
as giving impertinent trouble, as an annoying and weari¬ 
some sort of persons,” to use Chrysostom’s language, they 
are those loud-mouthed talkers and exhorters who some¬ 
times appear in the church as possessed of a marvellous gift 
of tongues, but utterly devoid of the wisdom and modesty 
of love; ‘‘souudiug brass and c l a ngin g cymbal”are not 
more intolerable than they]. 
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t. e. y the gift of prophecy. ThiB in Paul's view 
was something higher than the former, because 
it contributed more to the edification of the 
Church, and furthermore, because it was combined 
with a clear self-consciousness which was want¬ 
ing in the other case. Yet, excellent as this gift 
was, we see in the instance of Balaam (2 Pet ii. 
15; Num. xxii.) [also of Caiaphas, Jno. xi. 49 ff.] 
how worthless it is when not united with lore. 
But how are we to connect this with that next 
mentioned ?— and know all the mysteries 
and all knowledge. —Are these particulars 
only designations of the degrees in which the 
gift of prophecy was had ? or are they special 
gifts? The former is apparently sustained by 
the fact that the particles 44 and though ” are 
not repeated until we come to the next gift, and 
so the three seem included under one head (so 
Meyer). But although * the knowledge of mys¬ 
teries,' as implying a supernatural revelation 
like that in prophecy, may suit with this con¬ 
struction, yet the other expression 44 all know¬ 
ledge " is just as far the other way (see on xii. 
8). [Besides, Paul elsewhere distinguishes be¬ 
tween prophecy and knowledge (ver. 8 and xii. 8- 
10); and to this it may be added that the words 
4 mysteries' and * knowledge' depend not on “ I 
have,” but 1 1 know']. Hence it were better to un¬ 
derstand him as speaking of separate gifts pro¬ 
ceeding from the divine illumination and serving 
to enlighten otherB. The first of these, 4 the know¬ 
ledge of mysteries' (which possibly may be the 
same as 44 wisdom,” xii. 8), implies a direct in¬ 
sight into the secret counsels or God as brought 
out in the great plan of redemption. This, in¬ 
deed. could not be had without revelation, such 
as that which forms the basis also of prophecy, 
from which it is distinguished also by the nature 
of the objects involved ; while it itself forms the 
basis rather of instruction. But inasmuch as 
the prophet may be at the same time an earnest 
inquirer, and through the help of the Spirit, 
may beoome a profound explorer into the truth 
of God’s revelation, there is nothing in the na¬ 
ture of the case to prevent our accepting Meyer’s 
view as expressed above. The extent of these 
gifts is represented as the greatest conceivable 
by the repeated use of the term “all.”—The 
union of the words “and all knowledge” di¬ 
rectly with the verb 44 I know,” gives rise to the 
constructs eonjugati (Osiander), or a zeugma* 
(Meyer), so that instead of 44 I know ” you must 
supply some such verb as 4 1 have.'— And 
though I have all faith, —t. *., faith in its 
whole extent and fullest measure. The word 
here means a power of will energized by faith 
(Neander).— so that 1 coaid remove moan- 
tains, —i. so as to be able to accomplish that 

which transcends our natural powers, and ap¬ 
pears impossible. (Comp. Matt. xvii. 20; xxi. 
21). The expression can hardly be derived 
from a supposed tradition of Christ’s speeches, 
but must rather be taken as a current proverb. 
[Inasmuch as the term faith is used in a variety 
of senses, we must be careful to observe the 
special signification in which it is here employed. 
Chrysostom calls it 41 the faith of miraoles,” 

* [A figure of speech by wbteb an adjective or verb which 
suznee with a nearer word, fa, by way of supplement, referred 
to another more remote and perhaps leas rafted to it]. 


that which apprehends Christ simply in His 
wonder-working power, and may sometimes 
exist in an unsanctified person, like Judas. 
Nothing can be inferred therefore from Paul’s 
statement here to the disparagement of faith as 
the fundamental grace of the Christian life 
(Calvin)].— I am nothing. —A short and ex¬ 
pressive statement of the result. Without lore, 
though endowed with these most remarkable 
gifts which are so highly esteemed and cap¬ 
able of such use, and which seem to indicate 
a special divine favor,.a person is in fact a mere 
nullity. [“ They do not elevate his character, 
or render nim worthy of respect or confidence. 
Satan may have, and doubtless has, more of in¬ 
telligence and power than any man ever pos¬ 
sessed, and yet he is Satan still. Those, there¬ 
fore, who seek to exalt men by the mere culti¬ 
vation of the intellect, are striving to make 
Satans of them.” Hodge]. — He advances in 
the climax by next mentioning acts which are 
regarded as the exercises of a love of the most 
araent and self-sacrificing kind, but which are, 
nevertheless, affirmed to avail nothing when de¬ 
void of their proper actuating spirit. Such acts 
are but the outward forms of love, which may be 
performed under the prompt iugs of a refined 
selfishness and vanity; or, as Besser says, 44 are 
the forth-puttings of a self-will, which, being de¬ 
void of lovs, expends itself in empty, fruitless 
blossoms.” Since he is here speaking of tran¬ 
sient acts, he employs the aorist forms tyopiao 
and it a patio .— And though I dole oat all 
my goods. —The verb ‘iftopi^eiv, when used 
primarily with a personal object (Rom. xii. 20), 
means to feed as a mother does her babe, by put¬ 
ting into its mouth little morsels previously 
chewed; then, to feed in general , to nourish. 
When used with the accusative of the thing, it 
means to feed out , to distribute to the poor.* — And 
though t give my body that I maybe 
burned. —The reading Iva xav& fjaopat is 
st rongly supported—but Kavdfoopai is a barbarism, 
though found in several editions. [See Winer 
II., J 18, I. e]. The burning here may be either 
a burning to death, or simple torture by fire. 
Perhaps Paul had in mind such events as are 
recorded in Ban. iii. 19 ff.; 2 Macc. vii. The 
history of his time had not yet furnished any in¬ 
stances of martyrdom at UieBtake; but in ac¬ 
cordance with the precedents just alluded to, and 
through the outlook which he cast into the fu- 
ture, he might here have anticipated something 
of the sort in spirit.—It is entirely erroneous to 
suppose that the reference here is to branding, 
as that of slaves; the usual words for this are 
<rri£eiv and OTiypari^eiv. And still less can he 
allude to the casting of one’s self into the fire in 
presumptuous expectation of Bivine deliverance. 
The parallelism with the first clause naturally 
suggests the idea of a self-sacrifice for the good 
of others. [This is the thought which Hodge 
considers to De presented here]. But this does 

* [Coleridge In a MS. note on this passage, given by Stan¬ 
ley, says: The tme and most significant tense la, ‘ Though 
I dole away In roouthfells all my property, or estates.’ 
Who that has witnessed the alms-giving in a Catholic mo¬ 
nastery, or the court of a Spanish or Sicilian bishop's or 
Archbishop's palace, where immense revenues are syringed 
away in farthings to herds of beggars, but moat feel tba 
force of the Apostle's half satirical fwfuowjf” 
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not exclude the idea of a martyr-doath, inasmuch 
as such a death may serve to manifest both an 
unwavering confidence in God, and also a readi¬ 
ness to devote one's self, body and life, for the 
benefit of others. But if such self-devotion did 
not spring from love, it is obvious that the mar¬ 
tyrdom thus suffered would be only of a kind 
that often occurred later in the history of the 
church—[a mere parade of heroic endurance or 
defiance]. Thus the gloss early arose, tva *av- 
XfcotfiOL, in order that / may boast; which 
then would have so much the more easily come 
into the place of the more difficult, and gramma¬ 
tically singular Kav&rjoofuu since it would have in¬ 
volved the ohange of only one letter. This gloss 
would also, in such a connection, be both flat 
and disturbing to the sense.—1 am profited 
nothing.—Thus he takes down all conceit about 
the meritoriousness of such works. The divine 
reward, i. the crown of righteousness (1 Tim. 
iv. 8), can only be given to a humble disinter¬ 
ested love. 

Ysaa. 4-7. In this paragraph we have a eulogy 
of love in a description of Us qualities, setting 
forth its superior excellence both positively and 
negatively. The beauty of the description is 
heightened by a personification of love, to which 
those things are ascribed that are found in such 
as truly love. Throughout the whole there are 
occasional side-glances at the faults in the Co¬ 
rinthian Church, which stood in contrast with 
the excellences set forth. — Lowe suffereth 
long, and is kind;—Here we have opposite as¬ 
pects of the same quality. The former ex¬ 
pression denotes the withholding of anger, or 
displeasure at the offences or failings of others, 
and thus implies the overcoming of a natural in¬ 
dignation ; the latter denotes the exhibition of a 
mild, gracious, tender disposition. The word 
XP*i or ei) zrat [from usrfut] occurs 

only here in all the New Testament; and else¬ 
where we find it only in the Church Fathers. It 
primarily means disposed to be useful Calvin ex¬ 
hibits the oontrast thus —in tolcrandis media —in 
conferendia bonia. Next follows a series of state¬ 
ments in which several bad features are denied 
to love.—Iowa snvieth nob;—The word C yXovv, 
as here used, denotes the exhibition of wrong or 
unpleasant feelings in view of advantages pos¬ 
sessed by others, giving rise to ptrife and sohism; 
so C^lof in Bom. xiii. 13, and elsewhere.—Iowa 
waunteth not itsalf, — ire pice pabarai is 
onomatopoetio [“and comes from the old Latin 
word perperua , a braggart .—See Polybius xxxit 
6, 5 ; xl. 6, 2 ;” Stanley]. It means to show off 
one?* self- — to cut a awed, make a display , especially 
with false pretences, to talk big y to swagger.* 
Next we have an allusion to the inward ground 
of all such conduct.—-is not puffad up,—i. 
inflated with vanity. As this expresses the sub¬ 
jective state of oonoeit and self-exaltation, so 


•[This, however, to contrary to tbo meaning given by 
Chryi., and mot of the Oreek commentator*, by all the 
older Sorlieb Torsions, except the Genevan, and by Schlena- 
nar, Saidas, Bloomfield, and others, who all agree in the 
lease: * doth not act precipitately, frowardly, rashly, fncon- 
■Weeately.* Cbrys. comments: 44 Love renders him who 
loves both considerate, and grave, and steady in his move¬ 
ments.” The balance of anthority is In favor of this Inter¬ 
pretation. Amid such disagreement It is difficult to form a 
decisionj. 


does the former express the natural manifesta¬ 
tion of this in boasts over advantages possessed, 
and in attempts to get honor for them. [Of 
course there is a contrast here implied. Through 
these negatives he would give them to understand 
that “ love is modest and humble; modest be¬ 
cause humble." Or as Chetsostom beautifully 
says: 44 He adorns love not only from wbat she 
hath, but also from what she hath not. For he 
saith that she both brings in virtue, and extir¬ 
pates vice, nay, rather she suffers it not to spring 
up at all".]— does not behave itself un¬ 
seemly, —The word aoxvpovetv does not allude 
precisely to such conduct as is rebuked in xi. 5, 
but rather to an unseemly obtrusiveness in the 
use of gifts (comp. xiv. 27 ff.; 89). [Mkyeb and 
Hodob interpret the word of unseemly conduct 
in general, i e. t “ love does nothing of which 
one ought to be ashamed; its whole deportment 
is decorous and becoming."]— seeksth not her 
own, —Here we have the exact opposite of the 
real nature of love, a selfish seeking after one’s 
own advantage, honor, and influence as the great 
thing to be obtained (comp. x. 24, 88).— 44 Love 
seeks not its own pleasure, its own enjoyment, 
its own reputation, its own advantage, its own 
freedom—yea, not its own blessedness, for, as a 
general thing, it seeks nothing which it would 
have alone for itself." Bbssbb.— is not pio- 
woked to anger,— [irapofbv erai; “the ex¬ 
pression is a strong one, and denotes all those 
feelings of violent Irritation, and bitter exacer¬ 
bation, wbieh are so easily excited in an irrita¬ 
ble man." Bloomfield]. —It points back to the 
long-suffering spoken of in ver. 4. Osiander 
distinguishes it from the former (which he ex¬ 
plains as shewing meekness under wrong in ge¬ 
neral) by the explanation ‘love does not allow 
itself to be aroused even into a transient passion, 
such as arises from the supposed infringement 
of one's own claims and interest.’ Hence this 
declaration is closely connected with the one im¬ 
mediately preceding; and as much so with what 
follows.— imputeth not the evil;— ov \oyl- 
Cerat rd kok6v; this does not refer to the evil 
which proceeds from one's-self, as though Aoyf- 
£erdoai meant to think upon , to meditate , as in Jer. 
xxvi. 8; Nahum i. 9; and as Luther renders it: 
“ Sit trachtet nicht nach Sc ha den but it re¬ 
fers only to the evil done to it, g. d ., 4 love does 
not charge the evil inflicted,’ ‘does not carry it 
ever in mind, but forgives it.’ (Comp, the word 
as used in Rom. iv. 8; 2 Cor. v. 19, and else¬ 
where). The rendering • suspect ’ Jgiven by 
Grot., Hoyden., and adopted bv Jon. Edwards in 
his celebrated discourses on this ohapter] is, to 
say the least, doubtful. It is opposed by the 
article before kuk6v, * the evil,’ [which evidently 
implies the actual existence of some particular 
evil that was to be dealt with; so Alford, 
Hodge].— rejoioeth not at tha iniquity, — 
Here, too, the thing spoken of is found outside of 
the sutgect, as may be seen from the positive an¬ 
tithetic clause which follows. [Jon. Edwards 
takes the opposite view, and understands the 
passage as affirming that love, so far from de¬ 
lighting in the practice of iniquity, tends to¬ 
wards holiness in the life. This is to overlook 
the general drift of the passage, which is rather 
to represent love in its relations to others]. But 
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the iniquity to which he alludes is not iniquity 
in general—iniquity as it triumphs and spreads, 
and because it is in the ascendancy [Stanley, 
Wordsworth] ; but, more suitably with the con¬ 
text, iniquity as perpetrated by particular indi¬ 
viduals, and rebounding to their own hurt [Al¬ 
ford]. The trait here brought out, is that disposi¬ 
tion to rejoice in the downfall or injury of others 
(, Schadenfreude ), which springs out of ill-will or 
jealousy, and which is gladdened when those who 
are envied for their advantages are compelled 
through some mis-step to come down from their 
high position and incur disgrace. This expla¬ 
nation is more natural than to suppose such a 
love intended as blindly or falsely approves even 
the errors of others, applaudit male agentibus 
(Grot.); comp. Rom. i. 32; xii. 9.—As a contrast 
with this, he says,— bat rejoicetb with the 
truth; — <Jvyxo,ipet 6k ry h not “at 
the truth/' thus making the aw in composition 
only intensive [as do most of the commentators 
and the E. V., altogether overlooking the force 
of the verb and the altered construction]; nor 
as though the persons concerned were also taken 
into the account as Bengel: gratulatur [justi*] 
justitiam; but, “ with the truth/' truth being 
here personified. It is taken either to denote 
the absolute truth contained in the Gospel (Col. 
i. 6 ; 4 Thess. ii. 12, etc .) the aim of which is to 
make morality prevalent and which rejoices in 
the attainment of this end (Meyer); or in an 
ethical sense, as the good. Burgee says: “ the 
truth in the fullest sense (John iii. 21; viii. 32- 
44) as the ground of true moralityand Nean- 
dbr: “ Paul here traces back the idea of the 
good to that of the divine truth.” Or it is in¬ 
terpreted subjectively, moral good in the con¬ 
crete, t. r., men who have been rescued to mo¬ 
rality (Riickert); or the heart filled and sancti¬ 
fied by the truth and by obedience to it (Osian- 
der). The ethical interpretation suits best with 
the antithesis; to that immorality, which is a vio¬ 
lation of the divine righteousness and the divine 
will, there is here contrasted the harmony of 
human life in will and act with God and His will, 
t. t., truth in a moral sense. With this, where- 
ever it appears, love rejoices; it holds fellowship 
with it, and shares in the joy of its success. [So 
Hodge, who says: “the sympathy of love with 
the Gospel, therefore, does not seem to be appro¬ 
priate in this connection, for it is of love as a 
virtue of which Paul is speaking”].—The conclu¬ 
sion of this description is made up of four posi¬ 
tive statements. The first irdvra arkyti is 
variously rendered. The verb may be construed 
either as in ix. 12, “ it suffereth ail things,” and 
so be referred to the pains and privations en¬ 
dured for the benefit of others (Burger), in dis¬ 
tinction from the virofdvet, enduretk, that follows, 
which is referred to the trials and persecutions 
inflicted by others. Or it may be rendered 
“ covers up all things,” t. «., -conceals and is si¬ 
lent about those faults of others which a malig¬ 
nant selfishness would gladly expose; as Bengel 
very finely says : “ hides to itself and to others.” 
So rendered it would stand in easy connection with 
the “rejoicing not in iniquity” of ver. 6, and 
also would suit well with what follows. [Jon. 
Edwards interprets the clause as denoting a dis¬ 
position which makes us willing for Christ’s 


sake to undergo all sufferings to which we may 
be exposed in the way of duty! But this, how¬ 
ever, truly it may be asserted of love, is hardly 
consistent with the drift of the passage. It is 
better to adhere to the strict meaning of the 
verb artyetv , to cover , which, as used by Paul, car¬ 
ries with it the idea of covering over and bearing 
in silence whatever may be put upon one. 8o 
Stanley and Wordsworth]. — believeth all 
things, —t. e., shows a trustful disposition which 
instead of suspiciously and malignantly surmis¬ 
ing and exposing faults, is ever inclined to sup¬ 
pose the existence of a good not seen, and in 
failures to presume the existence of a right inten¬ 
tion. — To this then is added,— hopeth all 
things. —This denotes the disposition to hope 
for all good by looking unto God (comp. PhiL i. 
7); confidently to expect the future victory of 
good in others, whatever may be the faults and 
imperfections which for the present bar such 
hope. [Many commentators are disposed to 
widen the acceptation of these two last qualities, 
and to give them a religious significance. So 
Jon. Edwards who regards the Apostle as here 
connecting love with faith and hope, thus show¬ 
ing how all the graces of Christianity are con¬ 
nected together in mutual dependence ; and ni 
Witte says: “the religions ideas, faith, hope, 
patience, are too well known not to be supposed 
to come into play here. A proper confidence in 
our neighbor passes over in many respects into 
the faith we have in the wisdom and goodness of 
God ; the hope, by virtue of which we anticipate 
good in relation to our fellow-men, mounts up 
into the hope we have in the final victory of the 
kingdom of God; and the patience with which 
we endure opposition for our neighbors’sake, 
partakes of our steadfastness in doing battle for 
the kingdom of God. The true way therefore 
will be to interpret these statements both morally 
in relation to our neighbor, and religiously in 
relation to God.” But, however true in itself 
this expansion of thought may be, it is question¬ 
able whether the Apostle intended to give his 
language this scope].—From this there follows 
the ability for that which is expressed in the 
next clause,— endurath all things, —whether 
it be taken in the sense of expecting in patience, 
or of calmly enduring everything painful and 
trying that appears in the object of our hope. 
[“ The verb imofikvttv y as Hodge says, is properly 
a military word, and means to sustain the as¬ 
sault of an enemy. Hence it is used in the New 
Testament to express the idea of sustaining the 
assaults of suffering or persecution, in the sense 
of bearing up under them, and enduring them 
patiently (2 Tim. i. 10; Heb. x. 82; xii. 2). 
This clause, therefore, differs from that at the 
beginning of the verse; as that had reference to 
annoyances and troubles [or, still better, to 
faults and offences], this to suffering and perse¬ 
cutions.” Edwards, however, in consistency with 
his previous exposition interprets this clause as 
expressing the final perseverance of love, en¬ 
during to the end ; this likewise must be consid¬ 
ered as transcending the Apostle's line of thought. 
The union of faith and patience appears also in 
2 Thess. i. 3, comp. 2 Tim. ii. 25. The expression 
“ all things” is of course to be taken with a de¬ 
gree of allowance. In the first instance it im- 
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plies 4 all things’ which may be endured or con¬ 
cealed so far as duty and conscience do not re¬ 
quire their exposure; in the two following it 
means 4 all things ’ so far as truth allows, so that 
a person does not impose on himself, nor yield 
to groundless fancies; and in the last it is to be 
understood so as not to exclude that earnest re¬ 
proof which circumstances may demand, [or, 
taking the second explanation given above, so 
as not to exclude such a resistance to injury and 
wrong as the public good or the interests of 
righteousness may require]. In this way the 
whole description becomes beautifully consistent. 
Besides, in this way the first explanation of 
ariyttVy which has in its favor Pauline usage, is 
not set aside. To suppose a close connection 
here with ver. 6, is by no means necessary ; the 
voluntary enduring of all possible labors and 
hardships for the good of others, in striving for 
their salvation, expressed in the first clause of 
this verse, is naturally joined with the acts ex¬ 
pressed in what follows. Besides, we need not 
understand by the last clause [as Hodge does] 
the endurance of persecutions and the like, ana 
can hold last to the second of the explanations 
given above. Mark the climax of expressions in 
this beautiful verse. “Whatever love may en¬ 
counter from others that is calculated to make 
it impatient, all this it bears; whatever can 
make it distrustful, all this it trusts for ; what¬ 
ever might serve to destroy hope in a neighbor, 
all this it hopes for ; whatever might cause it to 
sink iu weakness, beneath all this it holds its 
ground in firmness and endurance.” Meyer.— 
After having exhibited the excellence of love by 
portraying those fundamental features of it which 
are found also in its divine Archetype (Rom. ii. 
4; 1 Tim. i. 16; 1 Pet. iii. 20; Titusiii. 4; Eph. 
ii. 7) he proceeds to display its excellence still 
farther by showing the permanence of those 
things in respect to which it stands preeminent. 

Yjers. 8-13. The main proposition in the fol¬ 
lowing exposition here stands first. As to the 
original text, critics are not yet agreed as to 
whether, with the Rec., it is to be read iKirhrrei 
(Tiach. Ed. 7. [Words.]), or with A. B. C. [Alf., 
Stan.] irbrrw; the sense is the same,— ov Karap - 
yttrai, ov navtrai (comp. Luke xvi. 17). It states 
negatively what is positively asserted in ver. 18.— 
Lovi never faileth;—The compound Uiriirreiv 
ia applied to denote the fading of flowers, the 
falling of trees, the dislocation of the limbs and 
the like; also displacement from one’s position, 
becoming void, in Rom. ix.6, spoken of the Word 

of God, corresponding to the Old Testament ^£) 

(Job xxi. 43; xxiii. 14). 44 There failed not aught 
of any good thing which the Lord had spoken 
and similarly xxiii. 14. The simple form ir iirreiv 
means to folly as houses, stars and the like fall. 
Here continuance in use is not the thing meant; 
nor yet simply, that love never fails of its object; 
but, actual existence. As Neander expresses 
it, 44 All manifestations of the higher life are 
transient, save love. It endures for ever.”—In¬ 
stead of continuing in regular sequence, as might 
bo expected, 4 but the gifts of various kinds 
will all cease.’ he introduces the mention of par¬ 
ticular gi ts by el r e —e Ire, whether—whether. 
By this the general idea of gifts is split into 


its species, followed by distinct assertions re¬ 
specting each,— but whether (there be) pro¬ 
phecies,— i. e. t the gift of prophecy, in all its 
varied forms.— they shall come to nought 
». e.y when their contents are all fulfilled, when 
all that was once hidden is olearly revealed, and 
44 every one is taught of the Lord. (Jer. xxxi. 
84). —whether (there be) tongues, they 
shall oeaae; —Not human languages as such, 
but the special gift of speaking with tongues, 
whatever it be.— whether (there be) knowl¬ 
edge, —the reading yvAoetc, knowledgety is not 
sufficiently accredited, and the plural was used 
perhaps in comformity with the previous word.— 
it shall oome to nought. —On narapyeb/ see 
chap. i. 28. All these gifts belong to the present 
state of imperfect spiritual operations and will 
cease when the period of perfection has come. 
This he fully asserts in relation to those of 
knowledge and prophecy in ver. 9,10 ff. For the 
cessation of the gift of tongues such assurance 
was unnecessary, sinoe it was evident of itself 
that this partial ecstatio and unintelligible man¬ 
ifestation of the Spirit was not to be regarded as 
anything perpetual and destined to continue in a 
state of perfection. [Chrys. and others, however, 
understand these futures, of the time when, faith 
having spread abroad, these special gifts will be 
no longer needed; hence, as belonging to the 
present age. And this has been the practical con¬ 
struction put upon them by a large portion of 
the Protestant church. Whatever may be the 
exegesis given this passage, the prevailing belief 
is that these gifts, especially those of a miracu¬ 
lous nature, were destined only for the apos¬ 
tolic period, and have already ceased. But this, 
certainly, it was not the intention of the Apostle 
to assert here. The time alluded to is undoubt¬ 
edly that of * the age to come,’ ushered in by the 
second advent of the Lord]. Since the assertion 
that these gifts were to terminate, would seem 
most strange when applied to knowledge, he pro¬ 
ceeds to enlarge on this first.— For we know 
in part and we prophesy in part. —[Here 
we have the reason why knowledge and prophecy 
were to cease. As here exercised, they wero 
partial and imperfect, and therefore in their 
present form mast necessarily pass away when 
the state of perfection arrived. The most that 
the most enlightened and inspired seers of the 
present revelation could boast of, were but mo¬ 
mentary glimpses, whether they were into the 
mysteries of the spiritual world around them, 
or into the future beyond them].— But when 
the perfeot has oome, that in part shall 
oome to nought. —By “the perfeot” (rd riheiov) 
he means the consummation of the kingdom of 
God which is to take place at the appearance of 
Christ, and not the state of believers after death. 
See Hab. ii. 14, 44 For the earth shall be filled 
with the knowledge of the glory of the Lord as 
the waters cover the sea.” [At that time all 
partial illumination will be quenched by the su¬ 
perior effulgence of the divine revelation then 
made, jnst as the light of lamps and stars is all 
quenched by the shining of the sun].—The re¬ 
lation of our present defective condition to what 
it will be in this fature state, is next set forth by 
an illustration furnished by comparing the sev¬ 
eral stages of human development — that of 
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ignorant and inexperienced childhood with that 
of ripe manhood, which is elsewhere described 
by the epithet “ perfect. ” (comp. ii. 6; iii. 1; 
xiv. 20; Eph. iv. 13 ff.).—When I wee a child, 
I spake as a child, I felt as a ohild, I 
thought aa a child; —[“He here once more 
returns to himself, as the representative of man 
in general;’* and the verbs employed to express 
the infant condition may be thus defined and 
distinguished. A alelv means to use the voice , 
without any necessary reference to the word 
spoken, and is as applicable to the prattle of 
children as to the speech of men; ipoveiv de¬ 
notes the internal state of the mind, heart or 
will, which expresses itself through the former, 
and means not only to think , but also to/eel or to 
be inclined in any particular direction; and Ao- 
yi^eadai implies a continual process of thought, 
a course of reasoning, and means to judge, also to 
purpose; and it may also denote behavior, so far 
as the result is established and reckoned on]. 
To refer these three acts of ohildhood to the 
three charisma mentioned in ver. 8, etc., of speak¬ 
ing with tongues of prophecy and of knowledge 
[Bang., Olsh., Stan., and others], is to say the least 
very problematical; for although the first may 
allow of this, it is hardly allowable of the other 
two, even though with Osiander we give to fpovsiv 
a merely intellectual significance,' sentire, su¬ 
pers. —We might also be tempted to apply the 
condition of infancy, in its oontentedness with 
its own prattle and acts and thoughts, to illus¬ 
trate the self-sufficiency of the Corinthians in 
the possession and use of their gifts; so that 
then the Apostle would give us to understand in 
what follows, how everything of this sort, like¬ 
wise which belongs to a period of immaturity, 
must be done away in riper manhood when the 
state of perfection has come. But the course of 
thought here forbids such an application of the 
analogy, and allows only that appertaining to 
the point in view. He means to say, that as one 
who has become a man has put away the child¬ 
ish character in every respect, so, in the foture 
age, those forms of thinking, feeling and speaking 
which belong to the present age, will give place 
to something far better. [Tne comparison here, 
it must be observed, is not as between the false 
and the true, but between the more and the less 
in regard to what is true. The thoughts and 
feelings of a child may be correct as far as they 
go, sufficient for it at its stage, but utterly in¬ 
adequate when compared with the objects with 
whioh it is concerned: all error, if error exists, 
will be that arising from the limitation of Us 
powers; and this will be gradually removed as 
its powers expand. Just so our views of divine 
things at present are not to be suspeoted and 
disowned as though they were false because im¬ 
perfect ; but if formed under the guidanoe of the 
word and of the Spirit, they are to be relied, on 
as practically sufficient for us in our present 
condition, even though destined to be greatly 
modified in the future].—The inadequateness of 
the present state of knowledge is mere folly il¬ 
lustrated in ver. 12, in two contrasts—one as to 
the directness of knowledge, and the other as to 
its completeness.—For now we see through 
a mirror in an enigma ;—Here knowledge is 
spoken of under the form of vision (fftsnew ); 


but it is not human knowledge in general that is 
intended, but Christian knowledge as a gift. 
Whether this “ seeing” refers to prophetic vision 
in distinction from simple knowing, is, to say at 
least, doubtful. r E ooierpov some interpret to 
mean a window-pane, whether of isinglass or 
some other translucent substance. But the 
word for this is dionrpov, never hoonrrpav. The 
latter denotes a mirror which, according to the 
fashion of the time, consisted of a bright metallic 
plate, which, however, reflected dimly at the 
best. The prep. 6t&, ‘through’[by which some 
support the interpretation of a window-pane ], is 
used in accordance with that optical illusion 
which makes the abject reflected seem as if be¬ 
hind the mirror, and so, as if seen through it.* 
The expression iv aivlypan is not to be oonatraed 
adverbially [as in the E. V. and by Heyden, 
Billr. and others] ( enigmatically,' ‘ darkly * (ajmv- 
put ); but here the Apostle passes out of the 
sphere of Beeing into that of hearing, and shows 
us the nature of that in which the objects alluded 
to are seen. This he oalls an * enigma’—a word 
denoting obsoure phraseology, some mode of 
statement that only hints obscurely what is 
meant, or propounds a riddle to be solved. And 
by this term he characterises the objective me¬ 
dium of Christian knowledge, viz., the revealed 
word in whioh divine things are seen reflected 
as in a mirror. The appropriateness of the 
designation is seen in the fact that the divine 
word does not oonvey to us these things in per¬ 
fect clearness, but only suggests them, leaving 
much still problematical. As Melangthon says: 
“The word, as it were, veils a wonderful fact 
which in the heavenly state we shall contemplate 
fully disclosed to our sight.” And Burgek: 
“The revealed word is called an enigma, because 
it necessarily sets forth divine truth in modes of 
expression borrowed from human conditions and 
natural phenomena—consequently in a sort of 
figurative language, the import of which our 
minds but partially apprehend. [And Hodge: 
“ We do not see the things themselves, but those 
things as set forth in symbols and words which 
but imperfectly express them.”] DeliUsch, also, 
interprets the phrase in question of the revealed 
word. Perhaps there was floating before the mind 
of the Apostle that passage in Num. xiL 8, 
where the Lord says of Moses: “ With him will 
I speak mouth to mouth, even apparently, and 
not in dark speeches (di cuviypdruv, lxx.), and 
the similitude of the Lord shall he behold.” 
Compare with this Gen. xxxii. 80: “ I have seen 
God face to face”—where, indeed, we have the 
expression in the antithetic clause of our text, 
which designates the immediateness of vision.— 
but, then face to laoe On this point see 1 
Jno. iii. 2: “We know that, when He shall 
appear, we shall be like Him; for we shall 
see Him as He is.” Essentially the same con¬ 
trast is expressed in 2 Cor. v. 7. — now I know 
in part;—[As bofore, the point of comparison 
was as to the directness of knowledge, so here it 
is as to its extent. The imperfeotness of know¬ 
ledge is owing, however, to its indirectness].— 
but then shall I know — kmyvucopat; 

* [But is not this an unnecessary refinement on the mean¬ 
ing? Instead of the toonfwhy not give tut the casual 
mom by meant oft gee Jjsur. Or. Qrem. { tSR, 8. d.] 
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the in in composition is intensive, shall I tho¬ 
roughly know, pemoscam ,—even as I also was 
known.—Here, too, the same verb is employed, 
iveyv&o'd 7 v, was thoroughly known. Supply 
‘by God.’ The perfection of human knowledge 
is compared with that of the Divine knowledge 
which apprehends its object not from one side or 
the other, but is central and total. 44 We should 
not hesitate to assert the entire fhlness of the 
promise which the Holy Scripture gives to the 
soul that is related to God. The Npw Testament 
occupies the proper mean between deism and 
pantheism; it never allows us to divest our¬ 
selves of the character peculiar to •personality, 
with its limitations; but, at the same time, it 
points us away to the highest exaltation of the 
human spirit by virtue of the fellowship it ac¬ 
quires with God. This statement of Paul cor¬ 
responds with the beatitude of our Lord in 
Matth. v. 8 : 44 Blessed are the pure in heart,*for 
they shall see God.” Neander. As the object 
of the verbs 44 see ” and 44 know,” some supply 
4 God* or 4 Divine things,’ or 4 God in Christ,’ but 
there is no necessity for such specification. The 
objects of vision and knowledge are obviously the 
things contained in the revealed word. The tran¬ 
sition from the plural to the singular number is 
occasioned by the change in the mode of exposi¬ 
tion. The aorist in ey visa d jjv t I was known, 
does no prejudice to the eternity of the Divine 
knowledge. It is employed simply to express 
the priority of that knowledge in respect to that 
of man in the future state, as a thing then past 
(Meyer, Ed. 81. It points back to the time of his 
conversion, wnen he became the object of the 
divine knowledge that then was turned directly 
on him (chap. viii. 8 ). Respecting the relation 
of this passage to others, where the dearness and 
perfection of the Divine revelation, and of the 
Christian’s knowledge of God are prominently 
brought out, comp. Osiander, p. 601.—But what 
is the meaning of the concluding verse, and in 
what connection does it stand with the preced¬ 
ing?—-And now —vvvl 61, Is this to be 
taken in its temporal acceptation as equivalent 
to the 44 now ” (jhprt) of the preceding verse, and 
in contrast with the 44 then ?” * If so, to what 
extent does he emphasize the continuance of the 
things specified in the present dispensation of 
the world ? Does he intend to put them in con¬ 
trast with the other gifts which were soon to 
cease? This can hardly be, for in the Apostle’s 
view the advent of Christ was ever at hand—so 


* [80 Poole. Bloomfield, and others (contrary to its use 
just after iu xiv. 6 ), who Interpret this versea« asserting the 
permanent character of the three gracss in contrast with the 
transtentness of the gift*, and that for this dispensation, 
while the eternal duration of love is set forth by implication 
In the last clause: “the greatest of these is love. “The 
difficulty, H as Bloomfield naye, u hinges on this: the Apostle 
has omitted to mention the cause of the superiority; yet he 
hints jt in the words ‘now abldeth,’ vis., since faith and hope 
<*nl/ remain in use now , in this world only, love wtll also be 
exercised In another world , and to all eternity. The sense, 
then, may be thus exp r ess e d: * Faith, Hope, and Love, these 
three together exist In the present teens onJy; but in the 
tutor* world Faith and Hope will be done sway, and there- 
bn fbe greatest of these is Love.’” This interpretation 
certainly obviates some difficulties attending,the other, and 
c u n t a fns the theory of the temporary nature of the gilts in 
quest ion; but is it not adding to the letter and import of 
Wlbluw something not found there ? And is It not opposed 
•by the change of particles, wf to being need instead of ipn 
otfimr to avoid such construction]? 

l8 ' 


I imminent, indeed, that he regards the gifts as 
continuing until then. And apart from this, in 
what goes before, be has proved that they would 
cease then from the fact that they have no place 
in a state of perfection. We are therefore com¬ 
pelled to take the words 44 and now ” in a logical 
sense (Burger says, 44 as an inference from what 
precedes ”)—* under these circumstances,’ i, e,, 
since these gifts are appropriate only for this 
dispensation, and must cease with the incoming 
of the period of perfection.— there (therefore) 
remains permanently faith, hope, love.— 
Thus what he has said of love in ver. 8 , he ex¬ 
tends now to the other fundamental graces of 
Christianity that are also elsewhere associated 
with love (Col. i. 4ff.; 1 These, i. 8 ; v. 8 ). The 
chief objection to this construction arises from 
the fact that Paul elsewhere exhibits to us faith 
and hope as belonging to the present life in con¬ 
trast with the future. So in 2 Cor. v. 7, where 
4 walking by faith ’ is opposed to 4 walking by 
sightand Rom. viii. 24, where we are said to 
be 41 saved by hope,” which was hereafter to bo 
merged in sight. Shall we then put the Apostle 
in contradiction with himself? Various attempts 
have been made to obviate this. Some would 
abstract from faith and hope their results or ef¬ 
fects, and take these simply into view as the 
things which were to remain; but this will not 
do since they must be construed in the same way 
that love is, which is here taken in a subjective 
sense. Others would construe the verb 44 abide ” 
in other than a temporal sense, q, d., 4 so there 
is left to us these three fundamental virtues; 
these three alone have an abiding significance 
(Burger), are the essential and sufficing elements 
of the Christian life. But all such interpreta¬ 
tions are in this connection arbitrary (comp, 
on ver. 8 fF). Others still maintain, indeed, the 
temporal sense of the verb, but, so far as faith 
and hope are concerned, only relatively. They 
abide only until the advent But here again the 
old difficulty arising from the gifts occurs. 
Others still interpret the verb to denote per¬ 
petual duratipn, in contrast with the practical 
and spasmodic character of the gifts; which is 
somewhat arbitrary'. Others suppose a distinc¬ 
tion between the glorified kingdom of Christ upon 
earth and the absolute perfection of heaven, and 
refer the verb to the former state; but this cau- 
not be, since the previous verses plainly point to 
a state of absolute perfection. In our exposition 
we must settle upon this, that the Apostle ascribea 
to faith and hope the same permanent character 
which he ascribes to love. But the laith he 
speaks of is not opposed to sight, (as in 2 Cor. 
*v. 7) ; still less is it the faith mentioned in verse - 
2 ; neither is hope to be taken in contrast with 
actual possession and enjoyment (as in Rom. viii. 
24). But faith here is the everlasting foundation. 
of the state of blessedness—faith as the trustful. 
apprehension, and fast-holding of Christ, the 
sole ground of salvation for each and all; and 
hope is the perpetual expectation of ever new and 
delightful manifestations of God’s glory, as such 
expectation must also exist in the future state— 
a thing impossible only under the supposition 
that God’s glory was at once enjoyed to the full, 
and admitted of no further unfolding. But this 
stage of perfection no more excludes progressive 
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developments in sight and knowledge, than does 
the maturity of manhood in the natural life. 
Such mainly is "Meyer's view. He interprets 
faith as an abiding trust in the atonement ef¬ 
fected by Christ, which preserves the glorified 
in the perpetual enjoyment of salvation, and 
forms the living bond of an eternal fellowship 
with their Saviour; and hope he explains of the 
eternal duration, and progressive unfolding of 
the glory conferred upon them; and also from 
chap. xv. 24 he seems to find such developments 
in the future state indicated. And Nearder says, 
44 precisely because faith anticipates a higher 
stage of development in life, is it certain that 
that which it now has only as an object of faith 
is not to be had as a perfect possession of know¬ 
ledge.” Somewhat different is Menken’s view ; 
he assames the eternal duration of both faith and 
hope in relation to ever fresh revelations of God, 
and to ever new degrees of blessedness also in 
the higher state. Accordingly we need not, with 
Osiander, refer baok simply to the general state 
of mind underlying both: viz., that of a true and 
blessed Attachment to God in Christ, which is to 
go on unfolding itself even in yonder world.— 
these three; but the greater of these.— 
pel(ov to(/tuv; t o v r u v,-of these, is commonly 
referred to faith and hope, so that it is trans¬ 
lated * greater than these.' But the nearer re¬ 
ference is to the words 44 these three,” and the 
proper rendering is as above. Of them all the 
greater, the one possessing higher worth — is 
love.—From the fact that love has nothing to do 
with the justification of the sinner, and that here 
faith alone comes into the account, no inference 
can be drawn in respect to the relative worth of 
faith; hence also the inquiry which Calvin insti¬ 
tutes in respect to how far, also, on the other 
hand, faith is greater than love, is here super¬ 
fluous. The superior worth of love, which is 
the sum and substance of all virtues, and iB the 
bond of perfectness (ver. 4ff.; Col. iii. 14), does 
not rest on the fact that it Includes in itself faith 
and hope, as one would infer from ver. 7 [as de 
Wktte, who beautifully remarks, 44 we have faith 
only in one whom we love, we hope only for that 
which we love ”] ; but rather on this, that in it 
the image of Goa, who is love itself, is most per¬ 
fectly exhibited, in so far as, nnlike the other 
two, it does not relate to the receiving of our sal¬ 
vation with all its blessings, but is essentially 
imparting and self-bestowment. It is to this that 
Bengbl finely points: 44 Love is of more advan¬ 
tage to our neighbor, than mere faith and hope 
in themselves (comp, “greater” xiv. 5);—and 
God is not called faith or hope absolutely, but 
He is called ‘love;' ” and Meter in Ed. 3 says: 
44 Since, in relation to faith, the love by which it 
works conditions its moral worth as well as the 
moral fruitfulness of the Christian life, faith 
without it would be mere show; and hope can 
spring only from a faith that is active and loving 
(comp. Matth. xxv. 86).” And Burger : 44 Love 
is the greater because it is the fundamental form 
of the Divine life itself, which, in us, should be 
set forth in the wAys of faith, and of hope.” 
[And Hodge : 44 Throughout this chapter the 
ground of preference of one gift to others is 
made to consist in its superior usefulness. This 
is Paul's standard; and judged by this rule, love 


is greater than either faith or hope. Faith saves 
ourselves, but love benefits others ”]. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. Love the essential principle of all moral excel¬ 
lence. The personal worth and eternal welfare 
of an individual consists not in any thing which 
| he may have or be capable of, whether it be 
I called talent, or endowment, or aptitude, or ca¬ 
pacity, which may enable him to accomplish any 
thing of greater or less importance in any sphere 
of life, in the way either of thought or know¬ 
ledge, of willing or working. In this matter it 
makes no difference even though the person may 
act as an organ of the Spirit of God, who for the 
time being may take possession of his natural 
powers and employ them upon Divine things. 
Let him do, or say, or think, what he will under 
such circumstances, from this alone no personal 
worth, no true salvation ensues. This rests 
solely and alone in an actual likeness to God as 
evinced in the whole tendency of a person's life. 
And this likeness is found in love , by means of 
which a man patterns after God in his whole in¬ 
ner and outward conduct, becomes fundamen¬ 
tally united with God, thinks and acts like God, 
and purposes to have and to hold nothing good 
for himself alone, but to impart it to others 
also, gives up all exclusiveness, and devotes 
himself with his utmost energies to works of be¬ 
nevolence, seeking therein not his own advan¬ 
tage, nor honor, nor influence, but bis neigh¬ 
bor’s good, and so also the fulfilment of the Di¬ 
vine ends, even the glory of God. So long, then, 
as Christ, who is the revelation of the Father’s 
love, is formed in a man, does he possess a 
worth which nothing else can confer; and in 
company with Christ is he admitted into the 
very fulness of the Divine blessings, to share in 
Christ's salvation and enter on a life of everlast¬ 
ing blessedness. Has he any particular qualifi¬ 
cations, with these he serves the body of Christ, 
and devotes himself and all he has to promote 
the welfare of that heavenly communion into 
which he is incorporated. Thus does he become 
a veritable member of this holy and blessed so¬ 
ciety, and participates in the Divine fulness 
which fills it. 

But he that is devoid of love, however great 
his gifts, however superior his knowledge or his 
performances, is in consequence void of worth. 
The Spirit of Christ is not the life of his life—not 
the vital bond of his union with God—not the 
power which possesses his heart and draws it 
out from its selfiBh isolation and sheds abroad in 
him that love by means of which he in the very 
image and frame of his mind shall be conformed 
to the Divine image. In acting upon him the 
Spirit of God operates from without, and em¬ 
ploys his particular powers only as the instru¬ 
ments for the accomplishment of specifio objects, 
and only so long as it may please Him. Re¬ 
maining fast in his own selfishness, and be¬ 
coming an end to himself apart from God, he for 
this reason forfeits all claim to regard, and de¬ 
serves to be used only as a means by that Being 
whose honor he has thus violated. All the re¬ 
ward he has is in the pleasure and reputation he 
may have acquired by his gifts; and shut up in 
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himself he lives and moves untouched by that 
stream of Divine blessing which flows in upon 
and fills the body of Christ, and makes every 
member rich to his profoundest coutentment 
through the interchange of benefits which goes 
on between the members. The same holds true 
also in relation to such actions as are supposed 
to betoken a stronger love, t?/'*., extraordinary 
sacrifices, both of property and of life itself, and 
that too amid martyr sufferings. Should these 
be made in a loveless temper, and in a selfish 
spirit, though never so refined, they secure no 
advantage. The person forfeits his crown, be¬ 
cause instead of honoring God he sought only to 
glorify himself. 

2. The excellent quality of love. That which 
thus conditions our personal worth and salvation 
must in itself be supremely excellent. Accord¬ 
ingly we see that love displays itself in a nobler 
array of glorious attributes which are but the 
outgoings of its inmost nature. Indeed, its 
beauty is seen not only in what it has, but also 
in what it is devoid of. If with disinterested af¬ 
fection I devote myself to my brother’s highest 
welfare, then will there be no room in my heart 
for tjritc or ill-will, and no relaxation in my labors 
and pmyers in his behalf. Even though his 
progress be slower than I anticipated, though he 
exhibits all manner of weakness and imperfec¬ 
tion, though he fails and backslides again and 
again, though he evinces an unteachable or 
ungrateful disposition, though he causes me 
weariness and disgust, though he grieves and 
provokes me, though he betrays my confidence 
and disappoints my hope often, yet for all this 
will I not turn from him in indignation. Love 
teaches me to endure, and to restrain my impa¬ 
tience, and to cherish and manifest my benevo¬ 
lence still, according to the example of my God. 
It prompts me to go on and bear all things, and 
endure labors and crosses in His behalf, on the 
ready supposition that where God’s work has be¬ 
gun, however concealed from me, some good 
must exist which calls for my persevering effort 
even when the danger of failure seems most im¬ 
minent. Again, if in cordial love I have given 
myself up to the communion of saints in Christ, 
then I shall feel neither envy not jealousy in view 
of the preeminent gifts, or greater influence, 
or higher honor of others.—So, too, I shall be ex¬ 
empt from pride and boasting on account of my 
own superior advantages: nor will I unbe¬ 
comingly obtrude myself on others* notice; but 
every where maintain a modest and decorous 
deportment; neither shall I be seeking mine 
own honor, or power, or enjoyment, nor give 
place to bitterness and evil passion when disap¬ 
pointed in such attempts or baffled by rivals. 
Moving continually in the sphere of that grace 
which freely and abundantly pardons all sin, I 
too shall not be ready to impute the injustice I 
safer from, but rather shall seek to aid and 
bless in return, and requite good for evil. 
Moreover, having been made free by the truth 
myself, I shall sympathize with truth in every 
TOtory it gains, and take no pleasure in un¬ 
righteousness, nor feel a malignant satisfaction 
when others fall, as though their fall redounded 
in some way to my credit. Thus is love su¬ 
premely beautiful, both from what it lacks and 


from what it possesses, shining forth in contrast 
with the sins and imperfections of the world, 
like a visitant from heaven. 

8. Faith, Hope and Love alone permanent. Par¬ 
ticular gifts which afford us only transient 
glimpses into the depths of the Divine plans and 
purposes, serve well for the wants of the present 
life, and satisfy certain needs of the church 
during its earthly career; but for this reason 
they are not suited to that state of perfection 
where the partial gives place to the complete, and 
where, instead of a knowledge mediated by inade¬ 
quate words and signs, we enjoy the direct vision 
of God and of all things in Him. That only can 
endure which may be regarded as a conclusive 
union of our renewed nature with the life of 
God—with eternal grace, and truth, and glory. 
And such is faith which firmly and trustfully 
clings to God’s redeeming grace in Christ as the 
sole foundation of safety both for time and eter¬ 
nity; such is hope , which reaches out joyfully 
after ever fresh manifestations of the Divine 
glory; such, too, is love , the union of the regene¬ 
rate soul with the Triune God, in which the very 
life of God gushes forth in inexhaustible streams, 
and which must have the preeminence, even as 
the Divine principle of distribution and self-be- 
stowment must have the superiority over the 
earthly principle of receiving and enjoying, be¬ 
cause “it is more blessed to give than to re¬ 
ceive.” 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Chrys. :—Yer. 6. As a spark which falls intothe 
sea hurts not the sea, but is itself extinguished, 
so let any thing evil befall the loving soul, and 
it will soon be extinguished without disquietude. 

Luther: —Yer. 8. Giving is indeed a fruit 
of love, but it is not love itself: love is a 
spiritual gift which involves the heart and not 
the hand alone; love denotes not that which the 
hand does, but which the heart feels.—Ver. 6. 

* Not to seek its own ;* behold, this is the nature 
of love where it is sincere; but it is sincere 
only where faith is sincere. A Christian lives 
not in himself alone, but in Christ and in his 
neighbor—in Christ, through faith; in his neigh¬ 
bor through love. Through faith he passes be¬ 
yond himself into God, and out of God he passes 
again below himself through love, and ever 
abides in God and in Divine love, 

Starks :—Yer. 1. Glorious gifts make no man 
a Christian, but it is love that makes and proves 
him such (Gal. v. 6; John xiii. 86).—What is 
the knowledge contained in that speech which is 
not used through love and unto love, but the 
confusion of Babel. Oftentimes there is great 
sounding in the ear when there is no profit be¬ 
fore God. Many a man speaks to his neighbor 
in pure angelic words, while his heart is devoid 
of love ; and to God he daily draws near while 
his heart is far from him.—Ver. 2. The knowl¬ 
edge of divine mysteries is a remarkable thing; 
but take away love and it loses its praise.—A. 
wonder-working faith is not the faith which 
makes blessed. Though possessing it, we may 
yet be plunged into the prison-houBe of unbe* 
lieving souls (Matt. vii. 22 ff.). 

Hed. :—Yer. 8. Letnoonebe charmed with giv* 
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ing and suffering. Inquire after the disposition— 
the ground and the aim. Love gives weight to all.— 
Though I do all the good a man can, and suffer all a 
roan may; without love it is no good work for which 
I can hope a gracious reward.—To hazard life 
rather than the truth is indeed in itself some¬ 
thing commendable; but he who might on this 
account endure the severest martyrdom without 
love, would nevertheless derive therefrom no 
profit.—There are true and false martyrs—God’s 
and the devil’s.—Vv. 4-7. As in a crown there 
are many precious stones, so in the single virtue 
of love there are imbedded many virtues. But 
to no wickedness must love be so hostile as to 
wrath and revenge, which it encounters in the 
beginning (“long suffering”), middle (“is not 
easily provoked”), and end (“ endures”).—Whom 
we love, we highly esteem; how then can we ex¬ 
alt ourselves above him ?—0, how sadly is the 
sweet name of love abused in that it is made to 
serve as a veil for all unchastity and wanton¬ 
ness {aaxv^elv )!—Love iB so far from making 
unrighteous demands that it rather yields its 
rights and imparts itself, with all it has and can, 
unto others. That which is called love and 
friendship is oftentimes nothing but a trade— 
with one hand it gives, but with both hands it is 
ready to take again. Behold how rare true love 
has become (x. 24).—Love does not 4 laugh in the 
sleeve’ when it sees a neighbor fall into sin; 
rather, it rejoices when men act uprightly and 
it goes well with them.—Void of love are they, 
who for the sake of peace in the church would 
readily sell the truth of the gospel. This is far 
too precious a jewel to be thus bartered.—Be¬ 
cause love wishes all good to every one, it can 
surmise evil of none, but ever hopes well of a 
neighbor. Although often deceived in its good 
opinion, yet does it fill out the measure of its 
goodness by enduring everything, and labors 
still to set him right with all mildness and meek¬ 
ness. It does not readily despair of any sinner, 
however bad, and keeps hoping that God will still 
preserve him, and that he will yet acknowledge 
and reform from his unrighteousness.—Love has 
a broad mantle which it spreads over a multi¬ 
tude of sins and guards itself from the curse of 
Ham with all diligence.—Ver. 8ff.: Love pro¬ 
duces its fruits here without intermission and is 
a foretaste of eternal life ; yonder it will beoome 
perfect; and in this our blessedness will consist. 
Although we possess everything in faith, and do 
now poroeive something of what God is, and 
what He gives us, yet is this knowledge scant 
when compared with the dear vision of the fu¬ 
ture. Here we have only a few drops out of an 
ooean of divine knowledge; and who does not 
often find in these very drops an abyss which he 
cannot fathom (Rom. xi. 33) ?—The imperfect 
knowledge is as far surpassed by the perfeot as 
a wax light is by the sunshine (Hed.).—If thy 
knowledge is but patchwork, why dost thou boast 
thereof? Heaven is the school where we shall 
first become masters.—Even propheoy, although 
it is the perfection of an enlightened mind, is yet 
imperfect, inasmuch as it does not behold the 
promised blessing as present, but only contem- 
. plates it from afar. This will cease when we 
shall behold the chief object of all prophecy ful¬ 
filled, even our redemption.—By reason of our 


childish apprehension even the otherwise clear 
word of God comes to us as a veiled speech ia 
which we ever look with industrious contempla¬ 
tion and only gradually discover the import; bat 
in that perfeot state we shall have God and all 
heavenly things present to our view and behold 
them as they are.—Ver. 13: Faith receivet good, 
love doe* good. Faith and hope profit me only, 
but love serve* many. It alone of the three is an 
attribute of God, and in men it is the most dis¬ 
tinguished feature of the divine image.—Faith is 
the ground of a holy life and of good works; 
hope builds the edifice of the same; and love 
perfects aud crowns it. 

Berlenb. Bibbl:—V er. 1. It is better to appear 
foolish and weak before men, than to speak with¬ 
out the spirit of Christ; better to lack speech, 
than to lack love.—Ver. 2. In comparison with 
love everything is small, even the miracles of a 
wonder-working faith. Wherefore? Because 
our nature arrogates to itself all these works. 
But love ever bows low before the object loved, 
both God and man, and so is secured against all 
temptations to this.—As even the most plausible 
words are dead without love, so without love the 
best knowledge is eIbo unfruitful; yea, it serves 
to enhance man’s condemnation. Without it the 
glorious gift of prophecy especially is nothing, 
since God designs to be praised only in the Son 
oPHis love; and without love no words, however 
excellent, do Him service. The love of God, as 
it is His very nature and life, we may well 
call the mystery of mysteries. For who can 
rightly compute its power, attributes, and opera¬ 
tions? Hence the knowledge of all mysteries 
and all other science, otherwise never so good, 
is cheap in comparison with it.—With all your 
spiritual gifts, always consider how far the one 
divine power of love may yet be wanting in thee 
for softening all your wild natural enthusiasm. 
Love makes the heart true and obedient. The 
greatest works may be performed from false mo¬ 
tives, or even may be perverted to our own self- 
seeking.—Ver. 8. Love surpasses all sacrifice. 
A person can still love himself in the highest 
degree, be seeking his own honor, and the praise 
of men, even when dividing all his property 
among the poor, or complying with other reli¬ 
gious requirements only for the purpose of being 
praised as a zealous Christian. So out of self- 
love may a person fling away his life, and suffer 
martyrdom, only that ne may gain an immortal 
name. Such, indeed, have their reward.—But 
what boots it for them to oast away all their 
goods, if they do not also cast away their self- 
will ? All formal sacrifice profits nothing, be¬ 
cause it is without the true love of God, which 
indeed admits of no such self-love; and by it 
one becomes worse instead of better. Love is 
the disposition of God; as oommon the word, so 
uncommon is the thing itself. Set over against 
it the most extraordinary things are overtopped, 
and seem undesirable. From this we may infer 
the greatness of love, and how much it is to be 
preferred against all else. But, O Love, man 
knoweth thee not, beoause thou art hid behind 
thine own simplicity. Only by thy workings 
canst thou be recognized.—Ver. 4 ff. Love is in¬ 
vincible. By impatience the strongest and the 
wisest, when devoid of love, may be overcome 
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of evil; but lore is able to endure the keenest 
eofferings, and it is this that makes it strong. It 
shows itself, therefore, in those who hare Jesus 
dwelling in them, partly by the manifestation of 
good, and partly by the enduranoe of evil, and 
in both meekness and long-suffering as exhibited 
in the heart and life of Jeetts.—Ver. 4. By virtue 
of its soft, gentle nature, which shuns all rash¬ 
ness and haste, love is in itself long-tufftring, 
even as God Himself is (Rom. ix. 22), especially 
in its dealing with difficult eases in the church; 
not that we are to let all evil pass, but only not 
to overdrive reform. Love is kind (Gal. Yiii. 22); 
this is its nature. The love of God, infused at 
the new birth, makes the soul kind, so that it 
gladly affords others the means of enjoyment 
also. It says not: “lam not bound to do this and 
this;*’ but where there is no law it makes one, in 
order to do as much good as it can, and to pour 
itself freely upon all men.—With love envy, re¬ 
venge, wickedness, and pride can find no room. 
Love feels no jealousy in seeing another achiev¬ 
ing great things.—Its whole notion is modest. 
Its tender spirit allows of no arrogance. It 
boasts not of its divine nature, since its disposi¬ 
tion is only to serve. It makes itself small and 
child-like; it bows its temper to a low estimate 
of itself, and a high estimate of others. It aims 
not at the praise of men, nor at self-pleasing; 
bat strives, in every way, to please God, and all 
who are loved of God.—Ver. 5. According to a 
common proverb, the final end of love, in which 
it rests and is content, is the satisfaction and 
pleasure of the object beloved. True love has 
no separate interest of its own, but it gives itself 
entirely, with all its being and means, to its ob¬ 
ject. His good is its good, his joy its joy; it 
lives solely and alone in him and for him. If it 
knows that it has occasioned him any displeasure, 
then is its all embittered; and it cannot rest until 
it is assured that he has become reconciled again. 
Love allows itselfin no violence, nor any inordi¬ 
nate desires after anything, nor in any ill humor 
even against evil.—It can forget; has no memory 
for evil; strikes it out of mind.—Ver. 0. Love 
takes no delight in seeing a person stumbling, 
so (hat it can raise a hue and cry after him. 
Antichristian spirits rqjoice when anything goes 
wrong with those who do not cofiperate with 
them in all things. Love is righteous, and re¬ 
joices when the spirit obtains a conquest over 
wickedness.—The love which does not rejoice in 
the truth, is no love.—Ver. 7. Love is not credu¬ 
lous, but believes all good of another sooner than 
allow itself easily to believe, or to imagine any¬ 
thing wicked, because love ever inclines to the 
side of the good. Love trusts God for final vic¬ 
tory in all things. What it does not see, it awaits 
in patience; it exercises itself in prayer, and 
does not soon become weary of fidelity and pa¬ 
tience towards others, but quietly endures the 
sufferings meted out unto it.—As in good, so in 
evil, is it invincible. It would rather bear, be¬ 
lieve, hope, suffer all things than allow evil to 
triumph. Away, therefore, with your passion¬ 
ate, false, wrathful natures!—0 Thou eternal 
Life, in the midst of Thine enemies rule Thou in 
us, through Thy lamb-like loving Spirit, in the 
patience and faith of Thy saints, in mildness and 
meekness, and tranquility!—Ver. 8. Love is un¬ 


ending and ceaseless as God’s own eternal life, 
even so far as He imparts it to His believing 
creatures. It continues in eternity as an eternal 
essence and life in God, and in all blessed spi¬ 
rits. Other spiritual gifts are indeed from God, 
but they are not God’s essence and life as love is, 
and they retire before it in eternity.—All other 
gifts are only preparations for perfect love; in 
it all those things terminate which have not in 
themselves the entire divine life.—Vv. 9, 10. 
One knows this, another that, none everything. 
The Church of God anticipates a summer which 
shall never pass away. At last the tree produces 
ripe frnits, the child loses himself in the youth, 
and the youth in the man. When the veils which 
now curtain us are all taken away, then will the 
perfect come. To abide in that which is frag¬ 
mentary when age is matured, is childishness. 
When we hold to special gifts for their own sake 
alone, then are we liable to become extinguished 
with them.—Ver. 11 f. Mature manhood in Christ 
exchanges the patchwork of the outward exer¬ 
cises in speech and knowledge for the perfect 
essence of love. This makes us Christ godly- 
minded, and glorifies in us Christ, in the Father. 
—Ver. 18. Faith, hope, and oharity, all three, 
are the simple cleaving of the loftiest disposition 
to Qod, as that Being who alone can and will 
help us through Himself. In love we have joy 
in Him as the highest good which can satisfy all 
our longings, and we strive to please Him su¬ 
premely. In faith we commit ourselves wholly 
to Him on the ground that He loves us, and con¬ 
sequently will help us. In hope we patiently 
expect that He will love us in eternity, will im¬ 
part Himself to us, and be our help forever. 

Rikqex:— Vv. 1-8. That a person may have 
gifts without communion with God is a witness 
of the general disposition on the part of God 
to do good and simply to give. If a man en¬ 
dowed with many gifts is nothing without love, 
what must that man be who is utterly estranged 
from the life of love, and has nothing at all 
wherewith to clothe his nakedness. As long 
euffering , love can consume much time over the 
failings of others; as kind ,, it considers how it 
can make itself acceptable to them for their im¬ 
provement. It desires not to be and to do every¬ 
thing itself; bat it looks gladly on when its de¬ 
fects are supplied by the assistance and gifts of 
others. Together with this, it avoids all that 
petulance which characterises those who love to 
please themselves. It is not puffed up with the 
breath of human applause, and in all it does, has 
referenoe rather to the Father who seeth in 
secret. Hence, it never behaves itself rudely, 
neither by making too common of high things, 
or by being too free with equals or by looking 
contemptuously on what is low; but it keeps in 
the place where God has pnt it as a member. It 
neither seeks its own in selfishness, nor fails to 
prefer the general good to its own. It imputes 
not evil, holding others aloof in suspicion or in 
revenge. It helps the truth, and it suffers much 
that is unjust towards it to pass as though un¬ 
observed. As far as it can, without prejudice to 
others and withont injury to the public peace, it 
believes all things and hopes all things: and un¬ 
til this hope has become a joy, it endures all 
things and holds fast;—mercy rejuicing against 
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judgment.—Vv. 8-12. All knowledge and pro¬ 
phecy is patchwork; these can represent the 
truth only in partial aspects without giving a 
complete survey, because God has determined 
to draw men to Himself through His word, and 
the gradual revelation of Himself therein, and to 
operate upon their hearts under these external 
presentations, according as men allow them¬ 
selves to be brought thereby to the obedience of 
faith and to heed the partial revelations given. 
After the light that was quenched in the fall, 
God purposed to restore man not through a di¬ 
rect illumination that would have rendered faith 
and conviction, obedience and love unnecessary. 
As he sinned through hearing and through diso¬ 
bedience, so was he to be saved also by hearing 
and faith and obedience. Therefore God showed 
to him so much as was necessary to awaken 
faith and obedience, left it so far obscure as to 
allow room for the excuses of unbelief in case he 
ceased to have pleasure in the truth.—All of us 
are too ready to engross to ourselves everything 
with the desire of becoming perfect ourselves; 
but the Scriptures admonish us to hold every¬ 
thing as a common good which has been con¬ 
ferred on us and others. The perfect descends 
upon me—even the kingdom of God, into which 
I enter, and which brings with itself something 
far beyond that which I could hitherto attain 
unto with my partial knowledge in prophesying. 
Ver. 13. Among the perfected righteous, love 
will remain as the bond of perfection. He 
who abides in love abides in God, and God in 
him. 

Hbubnbr: —Ver. 1. Love alone has uncondi¬ 
tioned worth, it carries in itself its own contents; 
everything else, even the highest spiritual ad¬ 
vantages obtain their worth through it. All 
speech without it is lifeless. The most beauti¬ 
ful orator devoid of heart is but a beautiful in¬ 
strument unconscious of what is played on it. 
The* simplest words spoken in love are of more 
worth than the most charming speeches void of 
heart. Those who are eminent for insight 
should not forget to love. And to whom this in¬ 
sight is denied, let him not trouble himself if he 
has love.—Indeed, there is a service which offers 
up all things and endures all sufferings and yet 
obtains not the graos of God nor any eternal re¬ 
ward, because love is wanting—because the thing 
was done for love of fame.—Ver. 4ff. As the 
worth of love shines forth by a comparison with 
other excellencies, so is it seen also from its blessed 
fruits. Its chief attributes are a sparing tender¬ 
ness, a gentleness which never iqjures, a sim¬ 
ple self-forgetfulness, holy sympathy, invincible 
courage,—Division: I. according to the subject: 
benevolent (ver. 4), true (ver. 6), holy (ver. 6), in¬ 
vincible (ver. 7); II. according to its objects: the 
failures, infirmities, follies of others (ver. 4), inju¬ 
ries (ver. 6), needs (ver. 6).—Ver. 4. Love is not a 
transient ebullition, but a benevolence whioh does 
not allow itself to slumber, or kindle into wrath 
oq account of the failings or indocility of others. 
It so associates with others that they can ob¬ 
serve and feel the inner affeotion in its friendly 
ways.—It does not deal petulantly with the 
weaknesses and follies of others, nor mAke them 
the subject of ridicule.—It is free from conceit 
and self-consciousness, and is willing to let 


others feel its own weakness.—Ver. 5. Aroid 
injuries it does not break out into wrath and 
contemptuous expressions, nor does it allow it¬ 
self in anything by which another's sensitiveness 
or feeling of shame can be wounded, nor is it 
unseemingly obtrusive. It asks not, 44 what is 
that to me ?” nor disavows the natural relationship 
among men, nor measures the iniquities of 
others according to the damage suffered. — It 
does not allow its benevolence to be disturbed 
by the pains whioh others inflict upon it. It 
hunts not after evil to insist on an atonement, but 
cherishes thoughts of peace.—Ver. 6. Observe 
its holy interest in the spiritual welfare of others: 
while the evil-minded rqjoioe over other's sins 
and punishments and disgrace, and narrate 
them with laughing lips, love delights in be¬ 
holding the sincere piety of others clearly dis¬ 
played.—Ver. 7. Love does not secretly impose 
severe labors upon others, but performs them 
itself, and bears their brunt.—It gives the best 
credit possible to others for their doings and 
hopes always for their improvement, and under¬ 
takes to promote it in all possible ways.—Ver. 8 
ff. The worth of love is seen thirdly, from its 
eternal duration. It alone avails in Heaven 
where all that is here learned is useless.—In 
Heaven there is no preaching, since only one 
spiritual tongue is there spoken. We shall read 
each other's thoughts in our souls. The highest 
human knowledge is in its extent and depth and 
connections but mere patchwork.—Now God has 
given us a problem to solve; we are to find 
its solution in nature, in History, in His word 
where His holy love exhibits itself to us in the 
image of Christ. Then shall we behold that 
which is now unseen, face to face. 

W. F. Bessbb:—V er. 1. As the life blood of 
the body is poured from the heart into all the 
members, and as every heart-beat pulsates in all 
the veins, so is love the heart of the body of 
Christ. God has love without measure. His 
essence is love. The Christian has only drops 
from this divine sea of love, some small portion 
of the divine fulness. And Paul is strenuous that 
the love of the Spirit which renews the human 
soul in Christ, shall move the tongue of him 
who prays and sings praises; that love to the 
Lord Jesus, love to the church, love to all man¬ 
kind shall give to the sounding instrument its 
living tune.—Ver. 8. 0, how many works of un¬ 
tying fame perish before God and follow not 
their authors, because they are not quickened by 
that love which is alone imperishable!—Vv. 
4-7. The twioe-seven graces of love here shine 
like the seven colors of the rainbow. The rain¬ 
bow is the token of the triumph of the sun over 
the rain; so love shows itself triumphant over all 
hostile obstructions in manifold ways. The 
heavenly daughter of the Spirit triumphs over 
that which is carnal and earthly.—The varnish 
of a worldly polish is nothing in comparison 
with the culture of the heart in the Christian, 
however humble his condition may be; love 
ennobles the whole conduct of him who has it.— 
0, Thou true Savior, in our poverty we cry to 
Thee! Turn Thyself to us! From being wrath¬ 
ful, unfriendly, envious, haughty, conceited, 
rude, selfish, implacable, revengeful, cold tem¬ 
pered, unmerciful, suspicious, mean, impatient 
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do Thou make us loving in heart.—Vv. 9-10. 
The edifies of evangelical doctrine has many 
openings which will remain unclosed, for they 
are the windows out of which we look toward 
Heaven and for the coming of that which is per¬ 
fect.—Ver. 13. The Christian life is subject to 
the triumvirate of the three here lauded (comp. 
1 Thess. i. 3; Col. i. 4, 5; Heb. x. 22-24).— 
Faith lays hold of the promise of eternal life; 
hope waits for the appearing of the object of 
faith; but love is eternal life itself in its power 
as manifested toward God and man. It is greater 
in duration; its being has no end. 

Ewald :—Vv. 4-7. The. worth of love . There 
is not a Christian virtue which is not strength¬ 
ened by its power, not an evil which it cannot 
keep aloof, not a condition in life to which it 
eannot impart a Christian character. 

Vv. 1-13. Pericope for Esto Mihi Sunday, 
OBTUfGBB, Sermont on the Epistles p. 161 ff. — I. 
True love distinguished from attachment and par¬ 
tiality; II. overcometh all wrath and judgment. 

Heubner. —I. Love is the highest gift of grace, 
on account of: 1. its inward worth; 2. its blessing, 
and 3. its influence upon eternal life. II. Love is 
the consummation of Christianity: 1. it puts the 
crown upon all excellencies; 2. it exhibits pre¬ 
eminently the power of Christian faith; 3. it 
sets us in connection with eternity and God. 

III. The comparison between the excellencies of 
the mind and of the heart: 1. the former have 
in themselves no unconditioned worth; without 
love they may inflict injury ; the latter alone 
impart worth, and united with it the former be¬ 
come truly renowned; 2. the formes do not 
make a person beneficial to the public; love 
only makes one ready to serve and generally 
useful; 3. the former confer no claim for salva¬ 
tion; love alone makes us worthy of heaven. 

IV. The Christian road to true fame (comp. chap. 

xiL 31): 1. It is a holy road, different from the 

ordinary one; 2. it is a truly difficult road, re¬ 
quiring much labor (comp. vv. 4-7), often not 
remunerative, often losing itself in the dark; 
but yet 3. it is safe, and certain of leading to 
heaven. V. The worth of true love: 1. often 
eclipsed by glittering gifts and showy acts; 2. 
its peculiar spirit, being often occupied in un¬ 
seen labors, is not visible; 8. its eternal reward 
•till hidden.—Vv. 1-8. Sermons by J. G. Krafft. 
VoL 1, p. 165 ff. Love: L Its peculiar char¬ 


acter: 1. as to its ground (humility); 2. as to 
attributes. II. Its higher worth: it sanctifies 
knowledge; is the soul of faith ; is the conse¬ 
cration of every good deed. III. How we 
shall partake of the same: 1. by the contempla¬ 
tion of its archetype in Jesus Christ; 2. by re¬ 
ceiving love from Him who is the fountain of 
grace and love. 

Ver. 7. Schleiermacher’s Collected works. Vol. 
I. p. 40. The limits of forbearance : I. in our 
judgment respecting men: II. in our behavior 
toward them. “ It is only justice toward the 
good and the pious, when you look upon them 
with the eyes of love, all glowing with faith and 
hope; it is only love to the evil, when you show 
strict justice towards the evil which is in them.” 

[Jon. Edwards. Charily and its fruits. Vv. 
1-8. All the virtue that ts saving and distinguishes 
true Christians from others , is summed up m 
Christian Love. I. The nature of this love: 1. in 
all true Christians is one and the same in prin¬ 
ciple; a. from the same spirit; b. wrought by 
the same work; c. has the same motives. II. 
Proof that all true virtue is summed up in it: 
1. from what reason teaches of its nature: a. 
that it disposes to all proper acts of respect to- 
.wards God and men ; b. that whatever seeming 
virtues there are without love are unsonnd and 
hypocritical; 2. from what Scripture teaches : 

a. of the law and word of God in general, 

b. and of each table of the law in par¬ 
ticular; 3. from what the apostle asserts of 
faith that “it works by love:” a. love is the 
most essential and distinguishing ingredient in 
a true and living faith; b. all Christian ex¬ 
ercises of the heart and works of love are 
from love. Application: 1. by way of self- 
examination ; 2. by way of instruction, a. It 
shows us what is the right Christian spirit, 
b. Professors of Christianity may be tftught as 
to their experiences whether they be real Chris¬ 
tian experiences or not. c. It shows the amia¬ 
bleness of the Christian spirit; d. also the plea* 
santne8B of a Christian life; e. the reason why 
contention is so destructive to religion; f. hence 
the need of watchfulness against envy and malice 
and all like passions; g. hence no wonder we 
are commanded to love our enemies; h. we learn 
the importance of seeking a spirit of love, and 
of growing in it more and more.] 


3. A comparison of the gifts of prophecy and of speaking with tongues, in respeot 
to their worth for the edification of the Church. Rules for the right regulation 
of their use according to their end, and according to the benefit they render 
to the Churoh. 

Chapter XIV. 


Follow after charity [love, rijv dydjnjv], and [but, desire [the, rd] spiritual 
% gift*, but rather that ye may prophesy. For he that epeaxeth in an unknown tongue 
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[a tongue] speaketh not unto men, but unto God: for no man understandeth [hear- 
eth, axouee] him; howbeit in the spirit [Spirit] he speaketh mysteries. But he that 
prophesieth speaketh unto men to [ om . to ] edification, and exhortation, and comfort. 
He that speaketh in an unknown tongue [a tongue] edifieth himself; but he that pro¬ 
phesieth edifieth the church (congregation, UxXrjefav], I would that ye all spake 
[Now I wish you all to speak, &lXw dk ndvras upas Ao>lefi/] with tongues, but rather 
that ye prophesied [might prophesy, npotp^r suits'] : for [hut, de] 1 greater is he that 
prophesieth than he that speaketh with tongues, except he interpret, that the church 
[congregation, izxXTjata] may receive edifying. [But, d£] Now, brethren, if I come 
unto you speaking with tongues, what shall I profit you, except I shall speak to you 
either by revelation, or by knowledge, or by prophesying, or by doctrine [teaching, 
deda/g] ? And [om. And] even things without life giving Sound, whether pips or 
harp, [yet Spats £<zv] except they give 4 a distinction in the sounds, 8 how shall it be 
known what is piped or harped ? For [also, xurt] if the trumpet give an uncertain 
sound, who shall prepare himself to the battle ? So likewise ye, except ye utter by 
the tongue words [a word] easy to be understood, how shall it be known what is spoken ? 
for ye shall speak into the air. There are, 4 it may be, so many kinds of voices in the 
world, and none of them 5 is [none are] without signification. Therefore if I know 
not the meaning of the voice, I shall be unto him that speaketh a barbarian [foreigner, 
ftdpftapos], and he that speaketh shall be a barbarian [foreigner] un»o me. Even so 
ye, forasmuch as ye are zealous of spiritual gifts [spirits, nveupdrutv], seek that ye may 
excel [abound, itspurasurjrf\ to the edifying of the church [congregation]. Where¬ 
fore let him that speaketh in an unknown tongue [a tongue] pray that [in order that, 
tva ] he may interpret. For if I pray in an unknown tongue [a tongue], my spirit 
prayeth, but my understanding is unfruitful. What is it then ? I will pray with the 
spifit, and 7 [but, d£] I will pray with the understanding also: I will sing with the spi¬ 
rit, and T I will siug with the understanding also. Else, when thou shalt bless 8 with 
the spirit [shalt have blessed in spirit, euXorfs Trvco/juzrc], how shall he that occupieth 
the room [place] of the unlearned [one not so gifted, Idubrov] say [the, ro] Amen at 
thy giving of thanks, seeing he understandeth not what thou sayestr For tnou verily 
givest thanks well [verily thou docst well to give thanks, eh ph ydp xaXws eu/a/»r<rrerc], 
but the other is not edified. I thank my [om, my] 9 God, I speak 10 with tongues 
[a tongue, yXdtfftry'] 11 more than ye all: Yet in the church [congregation] I had rather 
speak five words with my understanding, 18 that by my voice [orally, xanizrf<rat] I might 
teach others also, than ten thousand words in an unknown tongue [in a tongue]. Bre¬ 
thren, be not children in understanding [minds, rats <ppteiv \: howbeit in malice 
[wickedness, xaxia ] be.ye children [babes], but in understanding [minds] be men [fhll 
grown,r&tcoc]. In the law it is [has been, ylypanTai] written, With [in, £v] men of other 
tongues and other 18 lips [in lips of others, lv yeiXe^cv irtpots] will I speak unto this 
people; and yet for all that will they not hear me, saith the Lord. Wherefore [the, 
a(] tongues are for a sign, not to [for] them that believe, but to [for] them that be¬ 
lieve not: but prophesying serveth [the prophesying is] not for them that believe not, 
but for them which believe. If therefore the whole church [congregation] be come 
together into one place, and all speak with tongues, 14 and there come in those that are 
unlearned [not specially gifted, Idtarcai], or unbelievers, will they not say that ye are 
mad ? But if all prophesy, and there come in one that believeth not, or one un¬ 
learned [not miraculously endowed], he is convinced of [by, 6*d] all, he is judged, of 
[by] all: And thus 15 are [om. And thus are] the secrets of his heart [are] made ma¬ 
nifest ; and so falling down on his face he will worship God, and report that God is 
in you of a truth [in truth is in you]. How is it then, brethren ? when ye come to¬ 
gether, every one of you [each one, Exaeros, om, of you] 16 hath a psalm, nath a doc¬ 
trine [a teaching, dida% ^vj, hath a tongue, hath a revelation [hath a revelation, hath 
a tongue], 17 hath an interpretation. Let all thingB be done unto edifying, tf any 
man speak in an unknown tongue [a tongue, let it be by two, or at the most 

by three, and that by course; and let one interpret. But if there be no interpreter, 
let him keep silence in the church [congregation]; and let him speak to himself, and 
to God. Let the prophets speak two or three, and let the other judge. 
[But, <te] If any thing be revealed to another that sitteth by, let the first hold his 
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31 peace. For ye may [can, dbvour&e] all prophesy one by one, that all may learn, and 

32 all may be comforted. And the spirits 18 of the prophets are subject to the prophets. 

33 For God is not the author of confusion [tumult, ixaradroolw :], but of peace, as [peace. 

34 As], in all churches [the oongreg&tions, race IxzXrjatats] of the saints. 19 Let your 
[saints, let, om. your] 19 women keep silence in the churches [congregations}: for it is 
not permitted 81 unto them to speak ; but they are commanded to be under obedience 

35 [in subjection, uKoTa<T<Ti<T&w<rav]** as also saith the law. And if they will learn any 
thing, let them as It their [own, tftoo?] husbands at home: for it is a shame for wo- 

36 men [a woman, ywatzVy* to speak in the church [congregation]. 84 What! came the 

37 word of God out from you ? or cfeme it unto you only f If any man think himself to 
be a prophet, or spiritual, let him acknowledge that the things that I write unto you 

38 are the commandments [a commandment, iorh iuroAif] of the Lord.* But if any man 

39 be ignorant, let him be ignorant. 81 Wherefore, brethren, covet to prophesy, and forbid 

40 not to speak with tongues. [But, 34] Let all things be done decently and in order. 


* Ver. 5.— Rec. has y&p, and It haa many MSS. in its favor, but the oldest (A. B.) read to. [To these most now he Added 
Stualt, a cursive of the 11th century, and the Copt, version. On the other hand, D. S. (F. G M the Ital. and Vulg., and some 
others, have yap iarrtv, or ut adm) K. L. Sinait., (3d hand), many cursives and versions, with Chrys., Theodt., Jerome and 
AmtH-st, favor yAp.—C. P. W.j. 

* Ver. 7.— Ree. has &?, Tiechendorf has fafap; and this has strong but not decisive support. The &» might very natu¬ 
rally be an attempt to conform to the top in ver. 8. [Lachmaim and Alford receive tof on the authority of A. B. D. (1st 
hand), Sinait., many cursives, Ortg., Chrys., CKcum.—C. P. W.]. 

•Ver. 7.— Lachm. has row ^$ 6 yyov, but it is not sufficiently sustained. [His principal evidence is B. (which, however, 
tbows its uncertainty by omitting the roe), and some Italic and Vulgate Copies (which. With Pelag. and Bede, give tonituuwi, 
or ex pkthongie). Alter the preceding totovra the change of this dative into the genitive, and of the plural into the 

singular, was very natural (Meyer).—C. P. W.]. 

4 Ver. 10 .—Tischendorf edits tiaiv after the best M8S. The l<rri> of the Bee. was probably a grammatical correction. 
J fcy s r, on the other hand, reasons that the singular verb is an amendment to suit the neuter plural noun. [See also Al~ 
ford. In behalf of the plural we have certainly the predominance of documentary proof: A. B. D. E. F. G., sinait., seven 
cursives, with Clem., Damasc. and Theophyl.—C. P. w.]. 

* Ver. 10.—The avrw* of the Rec. has against it the best MSS. [A. B. D. F. G. Sinait., eleven cursives, Vulg., the Lat. 
version of E., with Clem., Damasc., Ambst., Bede.—0. P. W.]. 

[• Ver. 13.— Ree. has Attfirep instead of Aib, which is edited by Alford. The evidence in favor of Aib (A. B. D. E. F. G., 
Sfnaiu, 17, Damasc.). Is, on the whole, decisive, though the ancient Greek expositors are nearly all for toovtp. —C. P. W.J. 

* Ver. 15.—The to is left out In both instances before cal by many and excellent MSS. But there appear to be no sa¬ 
tisfactory reasons for the omission. [The former is inserted by A. B. D. E. L., Sinait., many cursives, the Peschito. Copt., 
and aeveral Greek Fathers; and the latter by A. D. B. K. L., Sinait., the later Syr., Copt., and the same Greek Fathers. 
Afford inserts both, and Lack cancels only the second.—A.D. E.F.G., Sia., and three cursives have vpoacvfwp.ai before 
Tf vrevft^, but B. K. L., many cursives, the Vulg., and many Fathers have wpoorev^ofiat. — 0 . P. W.l. 

* Ver. IQ.— Lachm. has «$Aoy jk. The evidence for cuAoy^njv Is by no means convincing. Tit has F. G. K. L., many 
cursives, Chrys-Tboodt., (Ecum., Theophyl., but evkoyps has A. B. D., Sinait. and Damasc.—C. P. W.]. 

* Ver. 18.— Bee. inserts pov after but In opposition to the most decisive authorities. It was probably taken from 
thap. L 4 and Rom. i. 8. [It is omitthd in A. B. D. E. F. G., Sinait., nine cursives, several Latin and Vulgate versions, the 
later Syn, Copt., Aeth., Chrys., Theodt. (codex), Jerome, Sedulius and Bede, but it is given In K. L., many cursiveh, Pe- 
•ehito, Ital- Vulg, Copt., and many Latin Fathers.—C. P. W.l. 

18 Ver. 18.— Ree. has AaAwr, but it Is feebly sustained. Others have Srt AoAw. [The principal witnesses for the Rec. 
are K. L., a number of cursives, Chrys., Theodt., Damasc.. Reiche defends it. But B. D. E. F. G., Sinait.. 17, 67 (2d hand), 
the Ital., Vulg., Copt^ Syr. (both), (Ecum., Ortg. and the Latin Fathers are decisive against it A. omits both words. The 
insertion of on and the change into the participle are intelligible, if the original had been the difficult present, whereas 
the contrary change would have been without motive.—C. P. W.]. 

11 Ver. 18.—Many and excellent M88. have yAwnrai? with the Rec., hut Meyer thinks ft “ probably a change to favor a 
previous prejudice.** [It has for it B. K. L., many cursives, Syr. (both), Copt, Chrys., Theodt., and Orig.: but against it A. 
D. B. F. G., 8inait., Damasc-. Am bet, Pelag., Bede. The Vulg. has quod omnium vettrum lingua loquor.—C. P. W.J. 

[** Ver. 19 —Rec with TUchendorf has toh rov * 06 * pov, hut the evidence is stronger in favor of vot pov. [It must 
be conceded that the documentary evidence preponderates in favor of the dative (A. B. D. E. F. G., Sinait., 12 enraives, with 
the Vulg., Syr. (later), Copt, versions, and (Ecum., Orig., and the Latin Fathers), and that the harshnees o» saying that the 
understanding was the instrument of speaking supplied a strong motive for a change. And yet Viech., Meyer and Bloom- 
field think it more likely that the dative was an attempt to conform to ver. 15, and that Marcion’s reading {ton tor p 6 vor 
without pov) shows that the copyist must have had before him too rov vo 6 t. 

** Ver. 21.— Ree. has Irlpoio, but it was probably occasioned by the preceding datives. 

14 Ver. 23.—There are various positions of the words udvrt* yAwwcraif keXmoiv, but the sense of the passage is not af¬ 
fected by them. [A. B. F. G., Sinait^ Boern., Basil, Theophyl., have warm AaA. yAwo-—C. P. W.l. 

* Ver. 25.— Ree. has sal ovrw ra icpvirrA (taken from the following sal ovrw), but with Inferior evidence of the MSS. 
(comp. Meyer). [Meyer thinks that <( the result or consequence of which the Apostle was about to speak was thought by 
many moot properly to commence here; and hence the subsequent «al ovrw was anticipated here and left out in its proper 
place (as it is by Chrys.). Afterwards this second ovtw would be in some cases reinserted without the removal of the first 
oat efcrw/* The MSS. which are against the words (sal ovrw) in the beginning of the sentence are A. B. D. B. F. G. Sinait., 
twelve cursive*, the Lot, 8yr. (Peach.), Copt., Aeth., Arm. versions, Basil, Chrys., Cyr., and the Latin Fathers.— 
C. P. W.J. 

* Ver. 28.— Bee. baa vpwv after teturroe, hut It remains quite uncertain. [It is omitted in A. B. Sinait. (1st hand), 74, 
and Copt^ but is inserted by D. E. F. G. K. L., Sinait (3d hand), almost all the versions and cursives, with Chrys., Theodt- 
kuBuc and the Latin Fathers*—0. P. W.]. 

7? Ver. 26.— Rec. has yAwowav «x« itroir. fgrt, but this order of the words is feebly supported. [A. B. D. E. F. G- 81- 
naft, cursives, Vulg., Copt, Syr. (both), Aeth. (both), Arab., Bas., (Ecum., Theophyl. and Lat. Fathers have air ok. cvct, 
yWwv «x«i.—C. P. W.j. 

*• Ver. 32 —Rec. gives as a Var. Reading, wvevfia Instead of nveiff taro. This was a correction, because the plural 
teemed strange. [Alford says: M As one Spirit inspired all the prophets, wev/teira was not understood/' A. B K. L., Sinait., 
many cursives, Vulg., Copt, Syr. (later)., Orig., Epipb., Chrys., Theodt, Damasc., (Beam., Theophyl., Tert., Didym- have 
the plural.*—C. P. W.]. 

T 1 * Ver. 33.—The words wt iv vdoaio r. inn A. r. Ayfwr are joined with ver. 84. and a period is put at elpifvip by Lachmann, 
Tuehendorf, M*ycr t Stanley. Omybeart , Hodge , Kling, and most of the later commentators. (Lachm. puts a comma after 
ic«A if*-, so that ayitov becomes emphatic, and eu yvraurev. without vp£>v belongs to it). Otiander , Neander , Bloomfield, 
Alford and Wordsworth adhere to the punctuation of the Fathers and of all modern Comm, until CaJetan, according to 
which theee words are Joined to the preceding. Some MSS. (F. G. Vulg., Syr. (later), Arm. and Chrys.) add fe&toicw after 
•igfmfw. It was probably taken from chap. Iv. 17.—C. P. W.]. 
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*> Yer. 34.—Here, as in ver. 26, i>nmr Is very doubtfal. Neither here nor there are the MSS. decisive against the word. 
[Tischendorf and Beiche defend it, with D. B. F. 0. K. L., cursives, Syr. (both), Arab- Slav., Chrys, Theodt^ TheoplijL, 
(Beam., A mb., Ambst.; but it is left out by Lachm. and Alford, with A. B, Siuait., Vulg., Copt., Aeth., Arm. and sum* 
Fathers. It seemed superflnons, but its antiquity, especially in the East, makes it probable—C. P. W.]. 

*1 Ver ZK.—Bec. and Tischendnrf have ewiHrpawrai, but it Is not so well sustained as the present dwtrpdararcu. [It bad 
become common to regard the law as of only former validity, and yet in this matter it was natural for the Apostle iu his 
time to speak of It* present signification. The authority of the oldest and best uncials (A. B. D. B. F. G. Sioait.), the 
Vulg., Ital., Basm. versions, all the Latin and some of the Greek writers, is in fisvor of the verb in the present— 
C. P. W.]. 

n Ver. 84.— Lachmann, on the authority of some good MSS., edits vworeurwdwfiwwav. Meyer, however, considers it a 
gloss. [It has for it A. (adds rote dedpowir), B., 8inait., seven cursives, Copt., Basm n Marc., £piph M Damasc. The infinltivs 
has for it the weight of the curaivee, the versions, and the Fathers.—C. P. W.]. 

a Ver. 86.— Bee. with many MSS. has yvvat^ir for yvraud, but it was probably a correction to make the word ooafora 
to the preceding plurals. 

[M Vers. 34, 36.—These two verses are placed after ver. 40 by D. E. F. G., Ital., Ambst. and Sedul.—C. P. W.}. 

» Ver. 37.— Bee. has row jcvptov tia\v iyroXax. Lachmann has more authority for iariv But bothers probably 

glosses. Some MSS. have 9*ov instead of xvptov, but their authority is very feeble. 

*» Ver. 38.— Lachmann. after many Greek and Latin MSS., has a-yvMtrat, instead of Ayvoelnt. It was probably sa 
oversight of transcribers. See Meyer and exeg. notes. [In favor of the indicative is: A. (1st hand—the present -a* seems to 
be a rescript for a former -m of the 1st hand), D. (1st hand), F. G., Siuait, Orig. and the Latin writers. Some versions (in¬ 
cluding the Vnlg.) and fathers have ignordbitur, and Hilar, has non cognooctiur. The w might easily have fallen out, as 
dyrostTw and the followiug Store were anciently written continuously and without punctuation, and then the at could be 
supplied. On the other hand, it is difficult to imagine a sufficient motive for changing the indicative into the imperative. 
The sense of the indie, would also have been quite ambiguous, while that of the imper. was very much in Paul’s spirit sad 
manner.—C. P. W.J. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Vbrs. 1-5. [He now turns from his digression 
to the main topic on hand, viz., the proper ma¬ 
nagement of spiritual gifts. Before entering on 
this, however, he presses a final exhortation in 
regard to that which he had been so warmly 
eulogizing].— Pursue love,—i. e., use all dili¬ 
gence in obtaining and cultivating it; chase it 
as a hunter pursues his game; press towards it 
as your chief good, as men make for the goal in 
a race; such is the force of fiiututv here (Rom. 
ix. 80; xii. 18 f., 19; PhiL iii. 12, 14). The 
omission of all inferential particles like obv adds 
to the energy of the injunction.— but be zeal¬ 
ous for the spiritual gifts, —the same lan¬ 
guage as is used in xii. 81. But it is not simply 
to resume what was there said, as though all 
that intervened was but a parenthesis [so Stan¬ 
ley]. Rather, the At, but , is designed to set the 
second clause over against the first, by way of 
showing that though they were to pursue love, 
still this was not to prevent their seeking for 
spiritual gifts also. In urging the former he was 
not intending to disparage the latter, as they 
might be disposed to infer. Hence we may ren¬ 
der 6 i by meantime, however, or nevertheless. Ne- 
ander takes the second injunction in the light of 
a permission, rather than of a positive command, 
and supposes that Paul chose the stronger word 
in the first instance in order to teach his readers 
that a Christian’s main endeavor should be to 
become quickened \)y love. [ “ He observes, 
therefore, an admirable medium by disapproving 
of nothing that was usefhl, without at the same 
time preferring, by an absurd zeal, things of 
less oonsequenoe to what was of primary impor¬ 
tance.” Calvin].— In regard to spiritual gifts 
see on xii. 1. A more restricted application of 
the term here, to denote simply 4 the gift of ton¬ 
gues/ might, indeed, be favored by the contrast 
implied in the “rather” directly following, and by 
ver. 2, and also by ver. 14ff., inasmuch as the 
gift of tongues, because it was a speaking and 
praying in the spirit, might well be called by way 
of preeminence * spiritual/ But the plural form, 
as well as the more extended connection had with 
the foregoing chapter, declare for the broader 
interpretation of: gifts in general.— bat rather 


—fi a A X o v is to be construed comparatively and 
not tLB=fidhara, q. d., l more than all the other 
gifts /— that ye may prophesy. —Instead of 
using the noun * prophecy/ he employs the verb 
with the teiic Iva, as the object of ^hovr e, be 
zealous for. In this there was undoubtedly a 
design; but not such as to warrant Meyer’s ren¬ 
dering, * in order that ye may prophesy.’ [Stan¬ 
ley Bays, that l v a is here passing into the Ro¬ 
maic sense, in which it is used as a substitute for 
the infinitive. Comp, for this use, ver. 12; 
Matth. vii. 12: Mark vi. 8, 25. See also Winer, 
P. 1, xi. $ lxiii. 2, 1]. The reason of the prefe¬ 
rence he next assigns.— For he that speaks 
with a tongue, — i. «.,insorae strange language 
prompted by the spirit. [Bloomfield takes (he 
“ speaking ” (XdluHv) to signify preaching , exhort¬ 
ing, and says, * the context requires this/ bat it 
must be the context only as read in the light of 
a certain theory. There is nothing in the lan¬ 
guage to warrant it, and to construe it thus would 
be to make this the only passage where the gift 
of tongues must be supposed to have been used 
in addressing others directly].— speaketh not 
to men, —i. e., not with the design of imparting 
anything that the hearers can understand and 
profit by.— but to God: —It is with God that 
he is in communication, [“according to the pro¬ 
verb : * He sings to Himself and the muses ’ — 
Calvin]. Of this the proof—first, negatively.— 
for no one bearetb. —By this he does not 
mean literally ‘heareth not,’ as though the words 
were inaudible, like those muttered by Hannah, 
1 Sam. i. 18; since this would neither suit the 
expression ‘spe&keth;’ nor yet the context, es¬ 
pecially of ver. 7; nor yet the corresponding pas¬ 
sage in Acts ii. 10, 19. The word atcoveiv rather 
denotes here the inward hearing, the mental ap¬ 
preciation of what was uttered. [So the word 
is used in Acts xxii. 9, where the attendants of 
Paul are said not to have * heard the voice’ which 
in Acts ix. 7 they were said to have heard—an 
ambiguity which can be explained only by taking 
the word in the former instance to mean ‘un¬ 
derstand/ See also Mark iv. 88. *< He spake 

as they were able to hear:” also Gen. xi.7; 
xlii. 28; Is. xxxvi. xi. where for ‘understand’ 
the lxx. has dxoGetv]. The negative “no one” 
is not hyperbolical as if signifying ‘ very few,' 
but absolute; the exoeption arising from the aa- 
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sistance of some interpreter will of course be 
understood.— bat in the spirit he speaketh 
mysteries. —The * but * is not designed to ex¬ 
press a contrast, as though equivalent to son - 
dem (Ruckert); but it is explicative, introducing 
a further specification, viz., “in the spirit;" 
while the remaining words alone state the anti¬ 
thesis to what is asserted in the previous clause. 
The word “ mysteries" is not to be understood 
S9 in iv. 1.; xiii. 2. [As Stanley, “Here, as else¬ 
where, it means * God's secrets;* here, however, 
not as elsewhere in the sense of secrets revealed, but 
in the sense (nearly approaching to the modern 
word mystery) of secrets concealed. The only 
other instance is Rev. xvii. 6." And Alford : 
“ Things which are hidden from the hearers, and 
sometimes also from the speaker himself"]. So 
understood, the statement would, as related to 
the previous one, appear tautological; hence the 
words “ in the spirit ** must here be so taken as 
intended to bring out more fully the character¬ 
istic of the gift in question. Accordingly they 
must be interpreted not simply of the inward 
man, q. <L , 1 he speaks to himself in his own 
thoughts * (Le Clerc, Looke, Semler). Still less 
can irvebfiartbe the objective dative either to 
XaXei, or to poorijpto, g. <L, ‘he speaks things 
which are mysteries for the spirit of others.’ 
Rather the expression is used here as in ver. 14, 
of the activity of the higher religious conscious¬ 
ness, uninfluenced by reflection (Meyer), [“of 
the spirit as opposed to the understanding, his 
spirit as the organ of the Holy <Ghost while the 
understanding is unfruitful" (Alford)], of the 
inner life as abstracted from the outer world 
(Beek), “ of a state of inspiration only through 
the medium of the intuitional side of the human 
spirit directed Qod-ward—a state in which the 
self-consciousness is, as it were, suppressed or 
overpowered by the divine influence completely 
taking possession of the human soul; in Bhort, 
of a state of mystio ecstasy whioh, when par¬ 
taking of the characterx>f a gift, creates for itself 
a form of speech in whioh the soul breaks forth, 
as it were in holy dithyrambics ** (Deiitxsch v. 
$5).* [So also De Wette; nveipart he ex¬ 
plains by “ through the spirit," t. e., his higher 
unconscious spiritual faculty which is filled by 
the Holy Spirit, and is without the vow:. Bloom¬ 
field and Hodge, however, follow the Greek com¬ 
mentators, and most early modern ones, in taking 
the word “ spirit" to mean, not the higher spiri¬ 
tual powers of our nature, but the Holy Ghost 
as in chap. viii. 14. “In favor of this interpreta¬ 
tion is : 1. The prevailing use of the word Spirit 
in reference to the Holy Ghost in all Paul’s epis¬ 
tles and especially in this whole connection. 2. 
That the expression to “ speak in" or “ by the 
Spirit," is an established Scriptural phrase, 
meaning to speak under the guidanoe of the 
Holy Spirit. 8. When spirit is to be distin¬ 
guished from the understanding, it designates the 
affections; a sense which would not at all suit 
this passage. 4. The meaning arrived at by 
this interpretation is natural and suitable to the 


* pFhte work of Delituch presents a masterly analysis of 
Biblical doctrine on thic and all kindred subjects, and de¬ 
serves a better translation than tbat it has snffered from 
the hands of Dr. Wallis. It cannot be understood in that 
Sngtish drew]. 


connection. “Although he who speaks with 
tongues is not understood yet guided by the 
Spirit, he speaks mysteries." Hodge. To this 
it may be replied in order 1. That nvevpa, when 
used without any qualifying term in Paul’s writ¬ 
ings, more commonly denotes the higher nature 
of man, especially as quickened by the Holy 
Ghost. 2. In every instance where the idea of 
speaking “in the Holy Ghost" is intended, it is in¬ 
dicated by the use of the prep, ev, in, and usually 
with the addition of the article (as in Rom. i. 9; 
viii. 9; xv. 16; 1 Cor. vi. 11). Wherever the 
simple anarthrous dative it vebpan is found as 
here, to denote that in reference to which a 
thing is done, it stands for the spirit of man, aa 
might be expected (Jno. iv. 24; Rom. viii. 18; 
1 Cor. iv. 21; vii. 84; Gal. v. 5, 16). It is in 
IhiB broader sense that the word is here to be 
understood. It means not simply the intellect, 
but the higher nature of man in all its emotions 
as stirred by the Holy Spirit. 4. While the 
meaning “in the Holy Spirit" gives good sense 
even here, still the other meaning is more in ac¬ 
cordance both with the usus loquendi, anc^with 
the train of argument, and should therefore be 
adhered to as it is by all English versions, and 
by nearly all commentators].—The case is other¬ 
wise with the prophet.— He that prophesies 
speaks unto men —In the prophet who is 
called to he the mediator of divine mysteries in 
behalf of others, there is united with the state 
of ecstasy (which however is not the exclusive 
mode of revelation with him), the ability of re¬ 
producing that which he has seen in the spirit, 
by the aid of his understanding and psychical 
faculties in adequate and intelligible language 
(Delitzsch {6). What the prophet imparts is 
threefold,— edification, and exhortation, 
and comfort. —The first of these terms (olico- 
6opi}), properly implying a building up of the 
Christian life in its successive stages, may be 
taken as expressing the genus of which the other 
two express the species, though not all the spe¬ 
cies. By 7 rap6 kXij a if, exhortation , we under¬ 
stand that by which the will is aroused to greater 
earnestness in self-culture and to greater Chris¬ 
tian activity and to more lealous endeavors. 
[Stanley who unites with exhortation the mean¬ 
ing of consoling or strengthening as in the word 
napdxhrroc, Comforter , says: “ how closely con¬ 
nected this gift was with prophesying may be 
seen in the faot that the name of * Barnabas,* 
‘the sonof prophesy,* is rendered in Acts iv. 86 
vlb{ icapajdifyjeoq, ‘ the son of consolation.* ** By 
ic apapvd ia we understand that by which the 
spirit is quieted and cheered. Though sharing 
with the former, the sense of consolation, it im¬ 
plies something more tender and soothing. As to 
the conjunctions nai-icai, the first may be taken 
as annexing to the chief word something further 
explanatory, like and indeed; or they may be 
taken as distributive particles, both and. Osi- 
ander follows the earlier commentators in co¬ 
ordinating the three particulars, and gives to 
the first a relation to faith as implying the 
furtherance and strengthening of the Christian 
life therein ; to the second, a relation to love as 
implying a stimulus to the cultivation of it, as in 
the more active duties of Christianity; and lo 
the third, a relation to hope, as the source and 
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effect of all comfort; furthermore, he subordi¬ 
nates the two lftst to the first as their root.— 
That a subordination here is intended is sus¬ 
tained by the fact that the word “edification” 
returns again alone in yer. 4.— But he that 
■peaks with a tongue edifies himself 
He here refers to the effect of those inward ex¬ 
citements and elevating impressions which a 
person experiences in this intercourse with 
God—in this state of prayer and praise, or of 
mystic ecstasy wherein the operations of the 
Holy Spirit reach their culminating point (comp. 
Delitzsch, as above). “ This does not imply a 
benefit derived through a distinct understanding 
of thftt which he speaks; but there is left upon 
the spirit of the speaker an impression made by 
the whole experience, of a quickening and ele¬ 
vating though mystical kind.” Metre. And 
in like manner Osiandce : “ He could allow the 
total impression and feeling of his discourse to 
work on in him.” [“ This view is necessary on 
account of what is said in ver. 6, that if he can 
interpret , he can edify not only himself, but the 
church.” Alford. Ho doe, on the contrary, 
ignoring the fact that any benefit conld be de¬ 
rived excepting through a distinct intelligence 
of what was uttered, says, “ this verse proves 
that the understanding was not in abeyance, and 
that the speaker was not in an ecstatic state.” 
But this is a mere assumption, against which 
might be put the following counter testimony: 
“ The gift might and did contribute to the build¬ 
ing up of a man's own life (1 Cor. xiv. 4). This 
might be the only way in which some natures 
could be roused out of the apathy of a sensual 
life, or the dulness of a formal ritual. The ecstasy 
of adoration which seemed to men madness, 
might be a refreshment unspeakable to one who 
was weary with the subtle questionings of the in¬ 
tellect, to whom all familiar and intelligible 
words were fraught with recollections of contro¬ 
versial bitterness or the wanderings of doubt. 
(Comp, a passage of wonderful power as to this 
use of the gift by Edw. Irwing. 1 Morning Watch,* 
t. p. 78.”) See Smith’s Bib. Diet . p. 1658],— but 
he that prophesies edifies the ohuroh.— 
The article before kKKXqoiav is unnecessary. 
The church as a collection of individuals is here 
brought forward in contrast with the speaker 
himself. [Not so however Alford. “ The arti¬ 
cle,” as he says, “being often omitted, when a 
noun in government has an emphatic place be¬ 
fore the verb; accordingly in ver. 6 the article 
reappears”]. —Lest any should think that he was 
here seeking to set aside all speaking with 
tongues as calculated to provoke envy, he pro¬ 
ceeds— I would that ye all spake with 
tongues, —This must be regarded as a hearty 
wish and not an unworthy concession to the Co¬ 
rinthians, on the score of their partiality for 
this gift. This is evident from the fact that he 
goes on at once to adduce prophecy as the higher 
and worthier gift which be still more earnestly 
desires that they should have and exercise.— 
but rather that ye prophesied. —He here 
passes over into the telic construction with Iva, 
“ indicating a stronger intention towards* the 
higher object” (Osiander). According to the 
common reading piit^uv y&p , for greater , he adds 
a reason for what has just been said. But if 


with some good authority we read dr, but, instead 
of yap, we must regard him as Bimply continuing 
his discourse.— but greater Is he that pro- 
phesieth than he that speaketh with 
tongues, —The greatness here consists in use¬ 
fulness, and hence also in dignity. This how¬ 
ever is qualified by the exception,— except— 
isrdc el pij. The pb here appears pleonastic 
(xv. 2; 1 Tim. v. 19). [This redandant ex¬ 
pression arises from the blending of two con¬ 
structions, kicrbq el and el /iff, instances of which 
are found also in the classics. Hence, not a 
Hebraism. Winer iii. g 66 8 o.].— he inter¬ 
pret. —The subject of the verb is not any other 
person, but the speaker himself who could unite 
the two gifts of speaking with tongues and in¬ 
terpretation in himself. By the exercise of the 
latter gift for the purpose of edifying the church, 
he put himself on a par with him that prophesied. 
In regard to the subjunctive form after el comp, 
on chap. ix. 11, (reepectwneomprehmdit experienliae. 
Meyer). [Hodob says: “this passage proves 
that the contents of these discourses delivered 
in an unknown, tongue were edifying; and 
therefore did not consist in mysteries in the bad 
sense of that term, t. e., in enigmas and dark say¬ 
ings. The absence of the gift of interpretation 
does not prove that the speaker himself in such 
cases was ignorant of what he uttered. It only 
proves that he was not inspired to communicate 
in another language what he had delivered.” 
The reasoning is not conclusive. It is grounded 
on the assumption that no benefit could be de¬ 
rived from any experiences that were not dis¬ 
tinctly intelligible and capable of being commu¬ 
nicated under the ordinary forms of thought and 
language. And it may be asked if that which 
was spoken in the unknown tongue was distinctly 
intelligible to the speaker, what need was there 
of a special gift of interpretation to enable him to 
communicate it to the ohurch ? The understand¬ 
ing (vov ?) is the parent of language; and what a 
person understood he surely could utter. Would 
this not be in violation of a well known rule, * not 
to introduce a divinity upon the stage unless the 
occasion required it’] ?—Ver. 6-11. But now, — 
vvvl 66 here also as in xiii. T8 in a logical 
sense, q. d., 4 since in speaking with tongues the 
edification of the church depends altogether upon 
the interpretation which followed, then without 
this,’— if I oome unto you speaking with 
tongues, —he uses himself as an illustration 
without laying stress upon his personality, [as 
Chrys.], in which case airdf iy£, I myeetf would 
be required; or it is a mode of individualizing 
the case as is found in vv. 11, 14; xiii. 1, 12.— 
what shall I profit you,—This question here 
forms the main propos tion which (as often hap¬ 
pens in the classics) is inserted between the two 
hypothetical clauses, the second of which stands 
in contrast with the first, or is its negative paral¬ 
lel (not its subordinate so as to indicate how the 
speaking with tongues must take place; nor yet 
does it stand in any closer internal relation to 
the main proposition).— unless I shall speak 
unto you either by revelation, —The n», m, 
or, by , denotes as in Matt. xiii. 8 the form which 
his discourse might take, or the sphere in which 
it would move. —or by knowledge, or by 
prophesying, or by doctrine?— The four 
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things specified may be referred back to two 
gifts: first, to prophecy, whose ground and 
contents is revelation; and secondly to dootrine 
which rests upon knowledge and furnishes its 
fruit : [as Hodob says, “there are not four, bu( only 
two modes of address contemplated in this verse. 
Revelation and prophecy belong to one, and 
knowledge and doctrine to the other. He who 
received revelations, was a prophet; he who had 
the word of knowledge, was a teacher.” So like¬ 
wise Calvin. This construction is derived from 
the sense, and not from the grammar of the text. 
There the four items stand coordinate as though 
distinot and independent]. Revelation is to be 
understood as in ver. 26, subjectively (otherwise 
in i. 7). It signifies occasional disclosures re¬ 
specting anything which concerns the kingdom 
of Qod, or an unveiling of mysteries. As what 
is thus disclosed is uttered in the ardent and 
rapt discourse of the prophet, so, that which 
an enlightened iuquiry affords for furthering our 
insight into divine things, is expressed in the 
calmer diction of the teacher, and is termed doo¬ 
trine. As Bengbl says: “ prophecy relates to 
particular facts, not well understood before, to 
mysteries to be known only by revelation.” 
Doctrine and knowledge are brought from the 
common storehouse of believers, and refer to ob¬ 
vious things in the matter of our salvation.—He 
next proceeds to illustrate his point by various 
analogies; and first from musical instruments. 
Rome difficulty arises as to the proper rendering 
of what follows, in consequence of the unnatural 
position of . Some take this as equivalent 
to hpoiug, m like maimer; but this would be 
unsuitable and unnecessary. The signification. 
nesertkeUss, yet even, would fit better. But still 
it is questionable whether the word mainly af¬ 
fects or gives prominence to rd A r * a, lifeless 
things, as its position appears to indicate; so 
that this drawn out in full would be ra hijrvxa 
naiirep ( lifeless instruments, though 

lifeless, yet give sound * (Winer); or whether by 
it the thing introduced in proof is set up as ab¬ 
solutely valid against all objection, q. <f., ‘ one 
cannot yet understand/ t. ‘this must at any 
rate be conceded, that we cannot understand' 
(de Wette) ; or, whether, by virtue of a transpo¬ 
sition which appears also in Gal. iii. 16, and 
elsewhere in the classics, the word is plaoed first, 
while it properly belongs before erf v; so that 
the concessive protasis is formed by the words 
did6vra t which then would be equi¬ 
valent to Kaiwep fuvf/v 6i66vra. The last con¬ 
struction is the correct one, being the only one 
which corresponds to the use of language, and to 
the course of thought.— Things without life, 
although yielding sound, whether flute 
or harp, yet if they do not —Respecting the 
various positions occupied by how the 

word or clause limited by it sometimes preoedes 
and sometimes follows it as here, comp. Passow ii. 

1 p. 77. By being put first it carries an empha¬ 
sis. “There is an inference drawn from the 
less to the greater,” q. d., if, indeed, such is the 
ease with lifeless objects, how much more most 
it be with men ?— giro a distinction to the 
tones,— i. e., by various distinct modulations of 
high and low, strong and weak.— how shall it 
be known what la piped or harped ?— 


This refers to the significance of that which is 
played on each instrument (comp. ver. 8 ff.): 
t. e., ‘a person will, in that case, not be able to 
discern or perceive what tune is played.’ [The 
article is here repeated to show that two distinct 
instances are contemplated, not necessarily one 
tune either piped or harped. Meyer regards 
this passage as decisive against the opinion that 
the tongues used in the gift in question were dis¬ 
tinctly articulated foreign languages, and that 
the utterance in this case was a confused jargon 
of sounds, such as that which would be made 
through the instruments without observing their 
proper modulations. But this is pressing the 
analogy too far. The point made is simply with 
reference to the unintelligibleness of the things 
played, unless the well-known laws of the in¬ 
strument and of the music were observed]. 
The argument is confirmed by another example 
of the same kind, whioh sets the case in a still 
clearer light.— For also, —[The “ for” serves for 
a climax, the higher confirming the lower].—if 
the trumpet gives an uncertain sound,— 
The trumpet, so strong in its tones, and unmis¬ 
takable in its character, even this requires a 
certain definite modulation when giving its va¬ 
rious signals, if it is to be known whether the 
signal is one for battle or not. The adjective 
“ uncertain ” expresses the antithesis to the pre¬ 
vious expression, “give a distinction to the 
sounds.” [Different sounds of the same trumpet 
summoned soldiers to different duties, one suc¬ 
cession of notes giving the signal for at took, and 
another for retreat. Hence the question].— who 
shall prepare himself for the battle?— 
The application to the point in question he next 
proceeds to make.— So likewise ye, through 
the tongue, —These words are put first by way 
of emphasis, as contrasting the Corinthians in 
the exeroise of their divine gift with the lifeless 
things whioh he has just been speaking of.— un¬ 
less ye give a word easy to be under¬ 
stood, —This clause unquestionably stands op¬ 
posed to the assumption that inarticulate sounds 
are implied in the gift, if for no other reason 
than on account of the use of the term “ word,” 
which denotes a rational, articulate utterance, 
even though we would wish to take the qualify¬ 
ing expression in with it. Nor is it favored by 
the other expression “ through the tongue,” as 
though this meant the simple organ of speech; 
for in that case it would only be used as in con¬ 
trast with the musical instruments specified. — 
how shall it be known what is spoken ? 
for ye shall be (£oe ode so long as ye speak) 
a speaking into the air.—ei? akpa XaXovv- 
ref; the phrase denotes the uselessness of an 
unintelligible discourse. It dies away into the 
atmosphere, reaching not the mind of the hearer. 
— He next pushes his range of analogy still far¬ 
ther, so as to include the various human lan¬ 
guages which can furnish no means of inter* 
coarse between man and man, so long as their 
meaning is not understood.—*There are, it may 
be, — el rb x a i, a phrase commonly found with 
numerical nouns, and never means far example ; 
it only states the number as problematical, or 
denotes uncertainty in the .more definite state¬ 
ment.—no many —r oaavra . [“ The word here 
has the force of a definite number. If men could 
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ever have counted the number, Paul would have 
set it down here; but he leaves it indefinite.” 
Bbnobl].— kinds of voices in the world,— 
voice , here signifies 4 speech/ or * language/ 
(as also in Gen. xi. 1, 7; and in the olassics of¬ 
ten, and ykvrj fuvov denotes the * various lan¬ 
guages/ of which each one forms a yivoc, genu*. 
He does not use the word yhcxsoa, tongue, because 
in this whole paragraph this is employed to de¬ 
note the special gift which is under considera¬ 
tion.— and none — ovdlv refers to ytvij. It 
does not mean 4 no rational creature / but the 
right relation is expressed by the airr&v, of them, 
of the Rec. which, however, is not original.— 
is without signification.— A <p u v o v, literally 
speechless (like (Vo$ afiiaros), i. e., 4 without that 
which is the essential thing in speech/ 4 unsuited 
for the purpose of intelligible communication.’ 
44 The Apostle intends to say that every language 
has its definite signification; inasmuch as it is 
designed to be the vehicle for communicating 
thought.” Nbahder. [Hodqb says, 44 The il¬ 
lustration contained in this verse goes to prove 
that speaking with tongues was to speak in fo¬ 
reign languages.” If by “foreign languages” 
is meant languages of other countries on the 
globe, then spoken, the inference is too broad. 
It supposes that no other language was possible, 
save such as were then in vogue. If language is 
God’s gift, and not a mechanical contrivance of 
min, why could not the Spirit inspire men to 
utter their new experiences in a new and 44 clean 
speech,” which, though used by none others, was 
fully entitled to b9 called a language? And may 
it not have been one intent of the Spirit in the 
production of this new language to furnish a sign 
that the things it reveals were such 44 as eye had 
not seen, nor ear hoard, nor had entered into 
the heart of ra in” to conceive, and such there¬ 
fore as required to be expressed in forms cor¬ 
responding? To understand these “tongues” 
to denote foreign pagan languages, most of which 
were but the defiled vessels of impurity and 
falseho)d anl idolatry, and utterly inadequate 
to convey spiritual truth, is to miss the import 
of this remarkable phenomenon]. — From the 
fact that, none of the various languages of earth 
lacked the character of language, viz., the power 
of communicating thought, he goes on to infer 
that where one person was incapable of under¬ 
standing another, there was reason to believe 
that they stood in the relation of foreigners to 
each other. This would not be inferred were 
the “speech” “without speech” (d^wuof), L e., 
in itself unintelligible, since the speaker in this 
oase could b9 understood by no one. He might 
be looked upon as one deranged, but not as a 
foreigner. The very force (duvapus) of the lan¬ 
guage, its sense, its significance, viz., is pre¬ 
cisely that thing which would be excluded by its 
being 44 without speech” (douvof).— Therefore, 
if I know not the foroe of the language, I 
shall be to him that epeaketh a barbarian,— 
B ipfingo:, the common term to designate one not a 
Greek, one who stood outside the sphere of the 
Greek language and culture. Here it is used in no 
bad sense, but simply to denote a stranger.— and 
he that epeaketh a barbarian in me. —As in 
the former clause, rf XaXovvr i is the dative of 
judgment, meaning, 4 in the estimation of him that 


speaketh so kv ip o 1, in me, must be construed 
4 in my eyes/ or 4 according to my judgment,’ 
(oomp. Pa8sow i. 2, p. 909.) 

VKR8.10-19. The connection with the previous 
verse is more correctly determined by making 
the conditional olause here refer to what was 
perverse in their desires and efforts as corres¬ 
ponding with the relation set forth in the pre¬ 
vious verse, where it was shown that by reason 
of not understanding the language spoken, one 
appeared to the other as a foreigner; and by 
regarding the injunction which follows as urging 
them to the adoption of a contrary course,— 
first, in an indefinite general way; from which 
he at once proceeds in ver. 18 to draw the in¬ 
ference in relation to the matter in question, e»., 
speaking with tongues. — So also je,—This 
expression is used as in ver. 9; the 44 so’’in¬ 
dicates that whioh corresponds to the analogy 
previously introduced, and for this reason it 
stands at the beginning of the clause to which 
it belongs, as there. It is as if he had said: 

4 in this way, as ye are foreigners to each other 
from not understanding each other’s language, 
and no intercourse can take place between you— 
a condition of things whioh is palpably wrong/ 
etc . So Meyer. Proceeding from this interpre¬ 
tation of the word “so,” some insert a colon or 
period after 44 ye,” making the clause mean 
4 such barbarians are ye who speak with tongues 
without interpreting; but this would be to sepa¬ 
rate unnecessarily matters belonging together. 
Others construe the clause “so also ye” as an 
apodosis, implying that the Apostle meant to 
have them entirely avoid, making each ether as 
barbarians. But in such a construction not 
only would there be no suitable relation to form 
the ground of a parallel, but a contrast would 
be introduced. We should have to insert that 
in thought to which the 44 so” should refer, 
somehow after this fashion— 4 in order to avoid 
coming into the relation of barbarians, it will 
be necessary to introduce an interpreter, so also 
should ye endeavor to make yourself plain.’ 
But where is the necessity of such a subaudition, 
if another explanation offers itself which is sus¬ 
tained by the analogy in ver. 9? [Alford and 
Bloomfield in accordance with the great majority 
of commentators from Chrys. interpret the con¬ 
nection more simply. They give ovr«f the 
sense of therefore, t. e., 4 after the lesson conveyed 
by this example,’ or, 4 to apply this to your 
case/ whioh has the advantage of simplicity].— 
since ye are zealots of spirits— floral 
xvevfi&ruv, i. «., ‘are ardently devoted to 
them and admire them / so the objective geni¬ 
tive often ocours in classical writers. “Of 
spirits ” is a bold expression, adopted in accor¬ 
dance with the diversity whioh appeared in the 
operations of the Spirit. The principle at work 
is itself spoken of as manifold. As Osiandbr 
says: 44 the individual gifts are designated as 
active powers, existing independently in those 
endowed with them.” Or as Mbtbr: “what 
were in reality diversities of gifts, and therefore 
only different manifestations of the Spirit, pre¬ 
sented themselves to the popular apprehension 
as diversities of spirits.” That Paul himself 
actually believed in a plurality of spirits (Hil- 
genfeld) is at variance with xii, 4, 7. Some, 
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arbitrarily, limit tho word to denote simply the 
gift of tongues. It is here, however, to be taken 
in its broadest sense as standing by metonymy 
for spiritual gifts in general.—He now comes 
for the first time to the practical application of 
his argument. The duty he urges upon them 
corresponds to the object for which spiritual 
gifts were given.— for the edification of the 
Church, —The end to be aimed at is put first 
by way of emphasis. But the words are not to 
be joined simply with the following imperative, 
—seek, —as though this was to be construed ab¬ 
solutely, and the words after it,— that ye may 
abound. —were to be construed as a final clause 
(Meyer), as though the meaning were: strive for 
the edification of the Church in order that ye 
may abound! — for the verb Zyrei v, seek, can 
hardly be used without an object. This object 
is rather to be found in the verb following it, 
which is introduced in accordance with a later 
lax usage by Iva, that,* —‘Seek that ye may 
abound/ or, ‘ seek to abound.' Then the words, 
—for the edification of the Church, — would 
belong to the combined phrase ‘ seek that 
ye may abound,' and not to the latter verb ex¬ 
clusively, although this conveys the chief idea; 
at least not so that vr pbg should be made equi¬ 
valent to eig, and the sense this, * that the bless¬ 
ings of their gifts may be poured out more and 
more abundantly upon the Church for its edifi¬ 
cation. '—Next comes the application of this fun¬ 
damental principle to the matter of speaking 
with tongues.— Wherefore, let him that 
speaketh with a tongue, pray that he 
may interpret.— it poaevxiodo, iva 6icp- 
pevevy. [This passage, simple as it seems, 
has caused no little perplexity among commen¬ 
tators. The mode of interpreting it has a de¬ 
cided bearing upon the theory a person may 
form in regard to the nature of the “gift of 
tongues;" and it in turn has been determined 
largely by whatever theory has already been 
formed. There are three ways of explaining it 
1. To take Iva in its laxer sense, and construe 
the verb dieppeveby with it as the object of 
vpoocv xla y. d., ‘let him pray that ho 
may be able to interpret,' «. for the gift of 
interpretation. This is the sense given it by all 
the Greek commentators, and is adopted by most 
of the modern ones. Among these Grot.,* Beza, 
Hamm., and Hodge. Adopting this view, we are 
at liberty to suppose that the person speaking 
with a tongue was not necessarily engaged in 
worship, but was addressing the assembly; and 
so to infer that this gift was used not only for 
the purposes of prayer and praise, but also for 
popular discourse. The objection to this view 
is, that in the subsequent argument in support 
of tho injunction here given, the act of praying 
is spoken of absolutely; and standing, as the 
next verse does, in close logical connection with 
this by means of the “for,” we are constrained 
to interpret the praying spoken of in both verses 
in the same absolute or general sense, and that 


* [This would hardly comport with the theory that Ira 
always has to a greater or leas degree a telle force, and so 
Bloom fold subandlts raina. referring to uvrvfxdrtor, the 
oltfect of Cwrrln. q. d., * seek these things that ye may 
abound.' This corresponds better with its nse in the fol¬ 
lowing danse]. 


the nse of the gift was in the act of prayer. 
Hence it will not do to limit the praying in this 
verse to the object specified in the final words, 
as though the Apostle meant that the person who 
was employing the gift, should pray that he 
might interpret. Besides, it assumes a purely 
ecbatic signification in Iva, which it is question¬ 
able whether it ever has in the New Testament. 
(See Winer, p. III. { 68. 10. 6). 2. To take 

Iva in the sense of Lore, so that , q. d., ‘let him 
so pray, that he may interpret,' t. c., let him not 
pray unless he can interpret. So Luther, Rosen., 
and others. But the propriety of giving this 
sense to Iva is very doubtful. The only way 
left us then is 3.] to construe Iva bteppeveiy, 
that he may interpret, as a final clause. [So Meyer, 
Winer, Alford, and others]. This would give to 
the whole injunction a meaning of this sort, 
‘In the ontgushing of his emotions in prayer 
and praise let the person who speaks with a 
tongue, make it a point to edify the Church 
through interpretation.’ In other words, ‘let 
him pray, not in order to make a display of his 
gift, but with the intention of interpreting his 
prayer.' This, of course, implies that the person 
alluded to has already the gift of interpretation, 
and very rightly, for otherwise he was not at 
liberty to allow himself to be heard in Church 
meeting at all (ver. 28).—The reason for this 
injunction is next more clearly set forth in ver. 
14, where the Apostle, agreeably to the hint al¬ 
ready given in ver. 2, enters more fully upon the 
inward character of this gift, and from what he 
says there it is clear that the mere speaking or 
praying with tongues without interpretation ex¬ 
cluded all relation to the external world, and in 
this case, to the congregation.— For if I pray 
with a tongue, my spirit prays, but my 
understanding is nnfrnitful. — Here the 
vovf denotes that faculty of the soul by which 
we have to deal with the outer world, [that 
which reasons, conceives and begets the thought 
that is coined into words] (Beek, Bibl. Scelen - 
lehre, p. 49). This is said to be unfruitful in that 
it confers no benefit on others (comp. Eph. v. 
11 ; Tit iii. 14; M&tth. xiii. 22). The passive 
interpretation, * experiences no benefit,' does 
not suit the connection. As the words “my 
understanding," so most also the words “ my 
spirit" be interpreted of that which belongs 
to onr nature, and not be understood as meaning 
‘the spirit of God in me’ [As Hodge]. On the 
other hand the antithesis with “my spirit" does 
not allow of our interpreting the word vovf to 
mean tense, that is, of the words. Bebgbl has 
already presented the essentially correct view: 
“ The irvevpa, spirit , is the pow'er of the soul, 
when it sweetly suffers the Holy Spirit's opera¬ 
tions; but the vovf, understanding, is the power 
of the soul, when it goes abroad, and acts, with 
onr neighbor: as also when it attends to external 
objects, to other things and persons, although 
its reasonings may be concealed." [Thedistinc- 
tion is more thoroughly given by Dblitzsch, 
Bibl. Psychologic , iv. $ 6. In explaining this 
passage he says: “The exercise of self-consoious- 
ness is here suppressed by the divine influence 
which entirely takes captive the person speak¬ 
ing with tongues. The thinking power of the 
v o v c t *8 it brings forth fruit in words and 
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thoughts profiting both itself and others without 
any further intervention, ceases, and the divine 
influence goes on exercising itself in the human 
sphere of direct feeling and intuition, and ex- 
p.-iStes itself also in a language that corres¬ 
ponds to this directness, and is not pervaded by 
the understanding (vo £ f) of the speaker, and is 
therefore unintelligible to the understanding 
(vovg) of the hearers. This sphere of direct 
feeling and intuition the Apostle calls the spirit 
(nvevfjta) in distinction from the understanding 
?vot)f). It is the spirit in the narrower sense 
aistinguished from the spirit in a wider sense 
(1 Cor. v. 3; vii. 84; 2 Cor. vii. 1), as feeling 
and especially as directly beholding—a copy as 
it were of the divine Holy Spirit”].— He next 
proceeds to draw an inference for the regulation 
of the conduct of the Corinthians in this matter.— 
What then is it? —Some supply 7rpajtTiov, to 
be done , which is unnecessary. [He means, 
4 what is the practical conclusion at which we ar¬ 
rive ?’ This he gives in what follows].— I will 
pray in the spirit, —[On the reading irpooevZu- 
fiai (subjunctive instead of Ind. fut.) which is 
strongly attested by A. D. E. F. G. and the Cod. 
Sin., Alford remarks: that *' the use of the sub¬ 
junctive in this as well as in other places grew 
out of a tendency in those who transcribed seme 
of our MSS. to give suoh assertions a hortatory, 
or where interrrogative a deliberative form.” 
Meyer calls it 44 echlechte Beteerung” It is 
note-worthy that the important Codex Sinaiticus 
has the subjunctive form here, while in the next 
clause it haB the indicative future. In this case we 
should take the first as conditional, 4 let me 
pray,* or, 4 if I am to pray with my spirit, I will 
pray also with my understanding.’ The pro¬ 
priety of this is seen in the fact that praying in 
the spirit was not always optional with the indi¬ 
vidual, nor a matter of resolve. It came by gift, 
was the inspiration of the spirit who distributed 
unto each as He would; whereas the use of the 
understanding (vov g ), which combined in itself 
both intelligence and will, was voluntary. It 
seems to be with the perception of this fact that 
Winbr, who adopts the future form, says: 44 this 
-sentence expresses not a resolution, but a Chris¬ 
tian maxim which the believer intends to fol¬ 
low.”]— and I wiU pray with the under¬ 
standing also ;—By this is meant praying with 
the use of 44 interpretation” which would make 
the contents of the prayer intelligible to others, 
and so edifying. It will be seen from the antithe¬ 
sis that the 44 understanding” alluded to is that 
of the person praying and not that of others,—as 
though the dative were that of the remote ob¬ 
ject, q . d. y 4 to the understanding of others.’— I 
will .sing with the spirit, and I will sing 
.with the understanding also. —A proof that 
the prayer was accompanied with song and harp 
also (comp. Osiander). 44 We see here two, forms 
of Gl 08 solaly—prayer and praise; it mounted 
therefore into the poetic mood; and there was 
involved in it that whioh resembled .what ap¬ 
peared later in Christian poesy.” Nbakdsil— 
[That these were the main, if not the only forms 
in which this gift was exercised, and very rarely, 
if ever, in discourses to the church-assembly, is 
here pretty clearly proven. Had it been other¬ 
wise, as Hodge and others maintain,—had the 


person 4 who spoke with a tongue’ undertaken 
to address the audience in his unintelligible lan¬ 
guage, bow much more pertinent to Paul’s argu¬ 
ment would it have been to show the uselessness 
and absurdity of speaking to others in words un¬ 
known, than to instance only the oases of pray¬ 
ing and singing in a foreign tongue. Here the 
words uttered affected the audience only indi¬ 
rectly, and the speaker might plead that he was 
engaged with God; but in the other case he 
would profess to be communicating whai he 
could not hope to have reach the hearer’s mind 
and heart without interpretation. Here there¬ 
fore was the point where speaking with tongues 
without interpretation would touch the extreme 
of inappropriateness, and whioh in the case sup¬ 
posed Paul would most likely have alluded to. 
As to the distinction between worshiping 44 in 
the spirit” and worshiping 44 in the under¬ 
standing,” we must abide by the views already 
given. The former denotes the state into which 
the Holy Spirit lifts the person inspired—a state 
wherein he sees and feels things which it is im¬ 
possible for him to utter, inasmuch as they 
transcend the SQope of his understanding; and 
which break forth in a language that the spirit 
form8, suited to give them utterance; and which 
none can understand and interpret save he to 
whom it is given,—whether it be the person him¬ 
self or some other one].—The resolve expressed 
in ver. 15, which partakes at the same time of 
the nature of an exhortation, is next cor¬ 
roborated by a reference to the indecorum that 
would be occasioned by pursuing the opposite 
course.—Else,— eirel, for then, in that case; 
[such is the meaning the word takes before 
questions implying a negative (see Rob. Lex .)]. 
Here the conditional clause, which in the use of 
cTrclis usually omitted (comp. v. 10), is fully 
stated.— if thou ohalt have blessed, — cvao- 
yeiv, to bless, (x. 16) is essentially the same as 
evxaptOTciv, to give thanks , (v. 17) ; only here the 
idea of praise is more prominent.— in spirit, — 
as in ver. 15, here with the exclusion of the un¬ 
derstanding. [Hodge, to maintain his consist¬ 
ency, interprets this of the Holy Spirit where of 
all places such an interpretation would appear 
least appropriate, since the word is evidently 
used to express an abnormal condition].— how 
shall he who oooupies the place of the 
private, — r ov id i6tov; some commentators 
interpret this word as expressing simply an an¬ 
tithesis to him 4 who speaks with a tongue,’ as 
denoting one who did not come within the sphere 
of this gift;—just as in other connections, e. g., 
one not a physician is termed an idufcrc, idiot, in 
comparison with one who is; or one unacquainted 
with art jn comparison with an artist; or any 
unskilled ignoramus in comparison with alearned 
person. If now, with Meyer, we interpret the 
word 44 place” in a local sense, then the person 
in question would be one of the congregation 
who sits anywhere exoept in the seat of the 
speaker. But as the phrase, 4 to fill the place 
of a friend’ {Qilov t6ttov lx etv ) 1* & common one, 
it is questionable whether the idea of locality 
can be well insisted on. More correct perhaps 
would it be to say that the word was expressive 
of a distinotiou quite current at the time, be¬ 
tween the active members of the church who 
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engaged in speaking and praying, and the silent 
recipient members; and that it here stands for 
the whole multitude of those who did not under¬ 
stand the person who was speaking with a tongue. 
[So Alford, Stanley, and Hodge who adds, “The 
content shows that Paul does not refer to laymen 
in opposition to ohuroh officers ; for the officers 
were just as likely to be UUtrai, unlearned , as to 
the language used as others.”]— how shall he 
Bay—The question implies the impossibility of 
the thing.— the Amen, —r 6 bfirjv; [the arti¬ 
cle here is specific and points to a customary 
use of the word in the church at that time]. 
“ Amen” is a Hebrew adjective, meaning true or 
faithful^ and was employed in the synagogue by 
the whole assembly in conoert to express its ra¬ 
tification of what was said by one in the name of 
ah, or its confidenoo in being heard if that thing 
spoken was a prayer. The formula thus used 
was equivalent- to *so let it be/ or * so it is.’ 
[In illustration of the importance attached to it, 
8 ta9i.by gives the following citations from the 
Rabbins: “ He who says Amen is greater than he 
who blesses.” (Beraelioth viii. 8). Whoever says 
“ Amen,” to him the gates of paradise open, ac¬ 
cording to Is. xxvi. 2, * open ye the gates that the 
righteous nation, that which keepeth the Amen, 
may enter in* (Wetstein ad. loe.). An “ Amen” if 
not well considered was an ‘Orphan Amen’ (Light- 
foot ad. loe .). Whoever says an ‘Orphan Amen’ 
his children shall be orphans; whoever answers 
‘Amen’ hastily or shortly, his days shall be short¬ 
ened; whoever answers “Amen” distinctly and 
at length, his days shall be lengthened (Berashoth, 
47, 1; Schottgen ad. loe.). So in the early Chris¬ 
tian liturgies it was regarded as a marked point 
in the service; and with this agrees the great so¬ 
lemnity with whioh Jnstin speaks of it, as though 
it were on a level with the thanksgiving: ‘the 
president having given thanks, and the whole 
poople having shouted their approbation.’ And 
in later times, the Amen was only repeated once 
by the congregation, and always after the great 
thanksgiving, and with a shout like a peal of 
thunder”].— upon this your thanksgiving, 
—in l Ty e a p <orla.; the in l here 
denotes immediate sequence. [“Thy” would 
seem to be emphatic, to make prominent the 
peculiar manner in which the thanksgiving was 
pronounced by the one who spoke in an unknown 
tongue, or perhaps still better, to distinguish be¬ 
tween the prayer offered by such a speaker and 
the regular thanksgiving whieh was pronounced 
at the institution of the Supper. If the latter, it 
would go to show that whatever pTayer was of¬ 
fered by those who employed the gift of tongues 
and interpreted, was responded to by the congre¬ 
gation as offered also in their behalf; or that 
the Apostle intended to assert that this ought to 
be the case and that in consequence no one 
should utter a prayer in presence of the congre* 
gallon which they conld not be made to under* 
Maud and could not intelligently respond to. It 
ifl a question whether with this precedent before 
ns amounting almost to an authoritative precept, 
mo large a portion of the Christian church have 
not done wrong in entirely omitting so important 
a part of the public service]. —since lie known 
wot what thou mjmmt ?—[Men cannot &s- 
sent te what they do not understand, because as¬ 


sent impliee the affirmation of the truth of that 
to which we assent. “ It is impossible, there¬ 
fore, to join in prayers uttered in an unknown 
tongue. The Romish church persists in the use 
of the Latin language in her public services not 
only in opposition to the very idea and intent 
of worship, but also to express prohibition of 
the Scriptures. For the very thing here pro¬ 
hibited is praying in public in a language which 
the people do not nnderstand. It is indeed said 
that words may tonoh the feelings which do not 
convey any distinot notions to the mind. But 
we oannot say “Amen” to such words, any 
more than we can to a flute. Such blind, emo¬ 
tional worship, if such it can be called, stands at 
a great remove from the intelligent service de¬ 
manded by the Apostle.” Hono*].—The question 
thus asked is still further explained and that 
too with a concession in reference to the cha¬ 
racter of the thanksgiving.— For thou indeed 
giveBt thanks well, —The Koluf, t cell, is not 
to be taken ironically, but is earnestly meant; 
siuoehe regards the act as truly an operation of 
the divine Spirit The only difficulty in regard 
to it is expressed in the next clause.— but— In¬ 
stead of 6i as the antithesis to we have a 7i X 4, 
whioh expresses a more emphatic contrast.— 
the other— ». the private person just spoken 
of,—is Hot edified. — The thanksgiving not 
being understood can never promote devotion, 
nor lift the soul to Ood; and therefore it cannot 
prompt to the right utterance of the Amen. The 
declaration just made he goes on to confirm by 
his own example ; and in so doing he first recog¬ 
nizes the worth of the gift in itself, and magni¬ 
fies his own distinguished endowment with it. 
In this way he obviates all misconception as to 
his own estimate of the gift, or as to any per¬ 
sonal jealousy which might be supposed to move 
him to speak as he did.— I thank God, —He 
thus renounoes all claim to merit in reference 
to what he is about to assert of himself. The 
verb hero is followed by an objective clause 
which, according to the original reading, has no 
conjunction to unite it, as is often the case in the 
classics. ‘That’is to be supplied. The read¬ 
ings bri and XoX&v are merely different at¬ 
tempts to conform the text to grammatical rules. 
The omission of Xa7.b in Cod. A. is to be explained 
on the ground that the copyist thought it neces¬ 
sary to continue the use of t v \ « p * o r o in the • 
same absolute sense in which it stands in ver. 17,. 
[». e.y ‘I utter thanksgiving’ just as the person 
before spoken of; and in this independent sense • 
some commentators construe the word]. But 
if this sense had been intended, the Apostle would 
not hare added the word “God.”— I speak 
with a tongue move than yon all:— [It is 
worthy of note that, aeeording to the correct- 
reading— “a tongue” and not ‘tongues’—both 
here and elsewhere, when an individual is spoken 
of as endowed with this gift, he is said to speak 
only with a single tongue. This shows that the 
gift in question did not signify a faculty for speak¬ 
ing in various languages as some suppose—not 
even in the case of a Paul ; but that each one 
had Mb own language whioh constituted his 
specialty. Have we not here s significant hint 
in confirmation of the theory that the gift de¬ 
noted an ability conferred by the Spirit to utter 
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thoughts and feelings awakened by His inspira¬ 
tion in forms peculiar to tho individual himself, 
which might be termed his tongue? Hodge, it 
must be observed, utterly ignores the more au¬ 
thenticated reading here, and tacitly adopt s t he re¬ 
ceived text in proof of the theory that the speak¬ 
ing with tongues meant speaking in foreign lan¬ 
guages, in which respect Paul asserts that he 
surpassed all others. If this were really so, it 
is very strange that we find not a particle of evi¬ 
dence to prove that he really used any of these 
languages in his preaching tours, but every¬ 
where seems to have spoken and written either in 
Aramaic or in Greek. The gift appears to have 
stood him in no service in proclaiming the Gos¬ 
pel. If he spoke with these many tongues at all, 
it must have been not to man, but to God—where 
they were the least necessary. For the Apostle’s 
power of speaking with a tongue compare the de¬ 
scription of his visions and revelations in 2 Cor. 
xii. 1, 2].— But —whatever I may do in private— 
in church I prefer to speak five words— 
The * five* stands tropically for “a few” (comp. 
Isa. xvii.6; xxx. 17).— with my understand¬ 
ing, —The reading dia tov vo6g pov may with 
Meyer be considered as an interpretation of the 
more strongly attested r« vot pov. On the 
contrary de Wette deduced it from ver. 16.— in 
order that I might teach others also,— 
tear £ x e lv t whence our word 4 catechism,’ means 
to instruct orally , and shows what is meant by 
4 speaking with the understanding,’ and what 
most contributes to edification. — than ten 
thousand words in a tongue. —As Besser 
says: 44 rather half of ten, if of the edifying sort, 
than a thousand times ten of the other.” 

Vers. 20-25. In winning stylo he introduces 
an earnest admonition in reference to their own 
estimate of the gift of tongues,— Brethren, — 
and their high valuation of a gift so fitted to ex¬ 
cite great astonishment, but yet so profitless for 
the church as a whole, he denounces as some¬ 
thing childish, as a mark of immature judg¬ 
ment — become not little children in your 
minds. —ralg Qpeolv, [the only occurrence of 
the word in the New Testament], fptveg means 
the outgoings of the mind , the inward movements 
of thoughts and feelings in their most diversified 
aspects. Regarded as a whole, the word is 
nearly synonymous withvovf; hence fptvaq 
to have ineight. He here intimates to them that 
by their conduct they were virtually setting aside 
that superior intelligence in which they so much 
gloried, and were descending to the level of 
childhood; since they were estimating the worth 
of a thing not by its ends and uses, but by its 
outward show. The childlike state belonged to 
the Christian, only in another respect.— how- 
beit in wickedness, —*a«/a is the direct op¬ 
posite of love, that fountain of all good ; and in 
respect to it babes may be considered most inno¬ 
cent.— be babes, —vrjn lA^ct e\s from vfjmoq 
which denotes a more infantile state than rraiiiov, 
and is used to denote an advance upon the pre¬ 
vious expression 44 children.” Burger explains 
the whole to mean: 44 know nothing of the moral 
corruption that is in the world, to say nothing 
of an experimental acquaintance with it”— but 
in understanding become mature.— r£- 
hetot, ie., full-grown men. 44 To plant and pro¬ 


pagate childlike innocence and maturity of under- 
standing both in one—this is the great problem 
of Christianity. (Comp. Rom. xvi. 19; Matt, 
x. 6).” Neander. —He next appeals to Scrip¬ 
ture by way of teaching them how they ought to 
regard the gift of tongues.— In the law it is 
written, —y ky panr at, flit, has been written, 
but inasmuch as what has Deen written is sup¬ 
posed to abide permanently the perfect, is here 
equivalent to the present]. The term “law” is 
here to be taken in a broader sense than in John 
x. 34; Rom. iii. 19, as including also the pro¬ 
phecies. This use is grounded on the fact that 
prophecy was but the development of the funda¬ 
mental revelation both of law and of promise 
given in Pentateuch.— With (men) of other 
tongues and with the lips of others will 
I speak to this people; and neither so 
will they hearken unto me saith the 
Lord. —The citation is from Isa. xxviii 11; 
but it accords precisely neither with the LXX. 
nor with the original text. The original passage 
is a threatening pronounced upon the children 
of Israel for their unbelieving and contemptuous 
treatment of God’s messengers. They had asked 
derisively, whether it was thought they ought to 
be treated like little children in that they were 
perpetually dinned with line upon line and pre¬ 
cept upon precept after the fashion in which 
little children were instructed. In reply God 
threatens that because they had despised this 
simple teaching, He would hereafter instruct 
them through persons of a different language 
and foreign utterance. The persons here meant 
were Gentile nations especially the Assyrians, 
by whom they were to be treated just as 
contemptuously as they had treated Gods 
Word.— But how are we to understand lie 
application made by the Apostle to the cose 
in hand ? Meyer, in his 2 Ed., assumes that the 
Apostle here disregarded the historical and em¬ 
pirical sense of the word erepdyhuooo^ and 
applied it to those who spake with tongues, since 
they spake as if they used other tongues than 
their own, and the lips of others, so that their 
utterances were strange. But this is a very ha¬ 
zardous assumption. In bis 3d Ed. he takes the 
historic sense of the original typically, as though 
the phenomenon of the Apostle’s time was fore¬ 
shadowed in the prophet’s language:—1. as to 
the essential fact, that in both cases “other 
tongues ” were employed; 2. as to the effect, 
since in neither instance 44 would the people 
hear.” The analogy between the type and the an¬ 
titype i* founded on the extraordinary phenome¬ 
non of God’s speaking to His people in a foreign 
tongue—formerly it was through the Assyrian 
language; now it was through the gift of speak¬ 
ing in a manner at variance with the ordinary 
intelligible language. [Hodge on the contrary, 
and apparently for the purpose of obviating an 
inference fatal to his theory, says: “Paul does 
not quote the passage as having any prophetio 
reference to the events in Corinth ”—which cer¬ 
tainly it has not— 4i much less does he give an 
allegorical interpretation of it in order to make 
it a condemnation of speaking with tongues.” 
But why not? The whole drift of the argument 
goes to show that he is here appealing to the law 
for the purpose of sustaining his own disappro- 
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val, not indeed of the gift of tongues, in itself, 
but certainly of their use of it without interpre¬ 
tation; and he is here showing that as they em¬ 
ployed it they were virtually carrying out that 
divine threatening in relation to the church, 
which was pronounced upon the unbelieving 
Jews of old. There was, therefore, great perti¬ 
nency in this citation]. From the analogy, thus 
understood, Paul proceeds to draw his conclusion 
applicable to the case in hand. — bo tbat — 
[«fre serves to connect more closely than wf 
a following clause with the preceding, express¬ 
ing an event, result, consequence, whether real 
or supposed. It here shows that the following 
clause is to be construed in harmony with what 
precedes, and is an inference from it. This is 
important to be observed, for in the interpre¬ 
tations given of ver. 22, commentators seem to 
hare felt at perfect liberty to deviate from the 
fair implication of the prophecy used in the argu¬ 
ment].— tongues are for a sign, not to be¬ 
lievers, but to unbelievers [For a sign, 
in what sense? Here interpretations greatly 
vary. De Wette, and Alford, and others insist 
that no emphasis is to be laid on the word, 
and that the meaning is much the same as if it 
were omitted, and still further that in not see¬ 
ing this commentators have differed widely about 
the meaning]. Others construe it to mean a 
token by which not believers, but unbelievers 
were to be recognized. Here the correct view 
is aimed at, but the error lies in the subjective 
reference, as though the persons speaking with 
tongues were branded as unbelievers. In this 
case the genitive would have been used instead 
of the dative (a ir l a r o i c ). The same is true of 
that explanation which regards the “ sign*’ as a 
penal token ; here a meaning is foisted into the 
word which can hold good only as it stands con¬ 
nected with unbelievers as a whole. [It cannot 
be maintained in the following<clause where “a 
sign ’* is to be supplied, and the word is used in 
connection with 44 believers.” Hodge says: 44 the 
most satisfactory explanation is to take 4 sign 9 
in the general sense of any indication of the di¬ 
vine presence. 4 Tongues are a manifestation of 
God, having reference not to believers but to 
unbelievers.* ** And by interpreting the word 
44 tongues ** as denoting not 4 the gift of tongues,’ 
but * foreign languages,* he draws from the whole 
the meaning, 44 that when a people are disobedi¬ 
ent, God sends them teachers whom they cannot 
understand.” This approaches the correct view. 
But if by 44 unbelievers ** we are to understand 
the world at large, it would seem as if the ton¬ 
gues, i. the foreign languages which he sup¬ 
poses the gift to imply, were especially designed 
for these, and that not in the way of judgment, 
but in the way of instruction. And, so under¬ 
standing it, we destroy the force of the analogy. 
Hence it will be necessary to restrict the mean¬ 
ing of the word 44 unbelievers ** as denoting those 
who, having known, refuse to believe—to the 
incorrigible, and to the hardened]. The mean¬ 
ing, then, is this, that when Goa speaks unin¬ 
telligibly, He exhibits Himself not as one that is 
opening His thoughts to His faithful ones, but 
as one who is shutting Himself up from those 
who wtU not believe. The speaking is indeed a 
powerful one, but nothing is accomplished by 


it; the ear and mind are not directed to Him; 
44 neither bo will they hearken unto me.” So 
was it formerly in the speaking of God to His 
people by men of other tongues. They, indeed, 
called themselves His, but in this very circum¬ 
stance they showed that they had incurred His 
judgment. In like manner it also appeared here, 
if a person spake unintelligibly to the church; 
he made it appear as if God had withdrawn from 
His people—as if they, by reason of unbelief, 
had incurred His judgment—as if they were per¬ 
sons for whom the most powerful divine mani¬ 
festations—such as speaking with tongues—were 
useless, and who could not be brought by them 
to reflection. [Such would be the effect of em¬ 
ploying the gift of tongues in the church with¬ 
out interpretation. And here the force of the 
passage would be all the Bame whether we in¬ 
terpreted the gift of tongues as an ability to 
speak in foreign languages, or as the endowment 
of some heretofore unknown formal speech. The 
main thing here, which stands as a sign, is the 
use of language unintelligible to the hearers. 
And thia may exist in either case].— but pro¬ 
phecy (Is for a sign) not to unbelievers, 
but to believers. —[The E. V. overlooking the 
fact that the two clauses of this verse were alike 
in structure, and stood antithetically, has sup¬ 
plied the ellipsis by the word 44 serveth,” therein 
following the earlier versions of Tyndale, Cran- 
mer, and Geneva. This somewhat embarrasses 
the interpretation. The two clauses should he 
rendered alike as above. Here “prophecy” 
stands in contrast with the gift of tongues as de¬ 
noting intelligible communications. Hence, if 
what was spoken by a tongue were only inter¬ 
preted, it too would stand on a par with pro¬ 
phecy. This served as a sign not for unbe¬ 
lievers, hut for believers. But in what sense 
are we to understand this ? Observing the ana¬ 
logy furnished in the previous clause, we must 
say that prophecy was a means of divine com¬ 
munication to those who either did believe, or 
were disposed to believe, and was to them a to¬ 
ken of favor, and a source of blessing, while it 
was withheld from those hardened in unbelief. 
By such interpretation we both preserve the an¬ 
tithesis, and carry out the signification of the 
prophecy in Isa., which is here applied].— If, 
then, the whole church should come to¬ 
gether in one place, and all should speak 
with tongues, and there should come in 
common people, or unbelievers, would 
they not say, ye were mad? —[The oiv 
may be taken either as strictly inferential, or as 
simply transitional. The latter most accords 
with the course of thought^. It would he a mis¬ 
take to suppose that what is stated in ver. 22, is 
still further enlarged upon, and explained in this 
and the following verse, by showing the different 
effects of speaking with tongues, and of prophecy 
upon-unbelievers and the believing, as though 
these had been already intimated there in a con¬ 
cise way; as if he had said: 4 tongues are for a 
sign not to believers for the purpose of producing 
faith, hut for unbelievers for the purpose of 
strengthening them in their unbelief.* There is 
a severity of meaning here which ought not to 
he concluded upon, if in any way avoidable. So 
also is it a mistake to suppose that the Apostle 
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meant to say that the gift of tongues was in¬ 
tended to be used for the conversion of unbe¬ 
lievers, t. <?., those not Christians, and that this 
result was hindered by such a use of the gift as 
was contrary to its original intent, it being em¬ 
ployed by Christians collectively (all speaking 
together, and not one by one) and for Christians 
merely, in a style fitted only to be for a sign to 
those who are not Christians, so that in this case 
an effect would be produced upon the minds of 
casual observers directly contrary to that in¬ 
tended, and the whole phenomenon would be 
made to appear to those common persons and 
unbelievers who might come in to witness this 
abuse, as something exceedingly absurd, and in 
fact a most crazy piece of business (Meyer).— 
The assumption that the gift of tongues was de¬ 
signed to lead to the conversion of those who were 
not Christians, [whether it be as Hodge says, 
through the use of foreign languages which the 
various nat ions of unbelievers could understand, 
or, as others think, through the remarkable cha¬ 
racter of the phenomenon itself as an ecstatic 
utterance}, is wholly groundless. It is neither 
probable m itself (Acts ii., furnishing no proof 
of this opinion); nor can it be inferred from 
ver. 21, except by a most arbitrary interpreta¬ 
tion. That passage from Isa. is the announcement 
of a judgment; the prophet there asserts that the 
most powerful speaking on the part of God would 
effect no change upon the people hardened in 
unbelief. So the Apostle argued that in his day 
the speaking with tongues was a sign from God 
to unbelievers, of a like sort—an instrumenta¬ 
lity in the form of a judgment which, however 
oogent in itself, would produce no salutary re¬ 
sults. The supposition, therefore, that the gift 
in question was intended as a means of conver¬ 
sion, is contrary to the line of the Apostle's argu¬ 
ment.—Still, in all this no condemnation is at aU 
implied of the gift in question, viewed by itself; 
nor are the recipients of the gift in any way dis¬ 
paraged. Paul is only speaking of the relation 
which the gift sustained to the church, and of 
the absurdity of their using it there without an 
accompanying interpretation. Employed in this 
way, no gracious communication came through it 
from God, as was the case in prophecy; but, ra¬ 
ther, God appeared as one who shut Himself 
from their apprehension, just as He was wont to 
exhibit Himself towards unbelievers. Acoord- 
ingly, we are not to regard the passage before us 
(ver. 23) as designed to show how a gift, which 
was intended to convert unbelievers, had failed 
of its intended effeot by a wrong use; but what 
the Apostle aims at here, is to exhibit the pic¬ 
ture of a church abundantly endowed with the 
gift of tongues, Sven to the fullest extent its admi¬ 
rers would deem desirable, and putting it in fullest 
exercise in its assembly; ana then to show the 
impression which such a scene would make on 
casual observers. He imagines ‘the whole 
church convened in one place’—“ a rare occur¬ 
rence in so large a city,” as Bengel observes, 
yet one calculated to produce a strong impres¬ 
sion of the solemnity of the occasion), and * aU 
speaking with tongues’—not neoessarily simul¬ 
taneously [as Stanley supposes] any more than 
in the next verse they are to be regarded as pro¬ 
phesying together, but one after another—and 


then the coming in of private persons (!&unu) 
and unbelievers ( hmcroi) to watch the proceed¬ 
ings. What the impression on them must be, he 
leaves for his readers to decide in answering the 
question, “ would they not say ye were mad 
an assembly of crazy people rather than a church 
possessed by the 8pirit of God ? On this point 
there could be no doubt. And here he finds a 
fresh argument for their not employing this gift 
of tongues without interpretation. —p aivzo-bai 
is not to be interpreted as sometimes in the old 
classic Greek, to be possessed by a god, with the 
additional implication that no one was present 
to explain what those thus possessed were 
ing; but it means, as above, to be mad, as m 
Acts xxvi. 24.—But who are intended by the 
iditiTai and anioroi who come in to observe 
and take the impression? As to the second 
word &it loroi, unbelievers, we are not to under* 
stand it in this and the following verse in the 
same sense which it bears in the one preceding, 
where its meaning is determined by the connect 
tion with verse 21, and by the antithesis with 
“ those who believe.” Here the import of the 
verse must govern. Such variations in the sig¬ 
nification of the same word in passages closely 
connected are not without a parallel. A similar 
one occurs in xv. 1, 3, in the use of irapaAa&tiv. 
In the previous case (ver. 22) the word carried 
a strongly ethical force denoting those who 
would not believe ; but here, as is evident from 
its being associated with and especially 

from the import of the next verse where it is 
used in the same sense and connection, we must 
understand by it simply those not Christians, 
heathen, it may be, who out of curiosity, or 
from a desire to learn, or by reason of a mys¬ 
terious longing after truth, might have been in¬ 
duced to enter the church. But idiarat can¬ 
not in like manner be taken to denote those not 
Christians (whether as Jews, or as persons ap¬ 
proaching near to Christianity, or as those who 
are perfect strangers to it, nor yet that class 
who were in a transitional state (such as cate¬ 
chumens and neophytes); but simple Usymen or 
common people in distinction from those who 
spoke with tongues or prophesied; or even per¬ 
haps Christians from abroad since it is pre¬ 
supposed that the whole church belonging to that 
locality were in the assembly. [The meaning 
here given to Idulrrr^ is its primary one, implied 
in the root Idioc; but the rendering unlearned is 
in accordance with its secondary signification, 
and is adopted by all who hold to the theory 
that “ the tongues” employed were foreign lan¬ 
guages. Hence Hodqb says in reference to the 
distinction between the words in question:— 
“ The two olasses (the unlearned and the unbe¬ 
lieving) are not so distinguished that the same 
person might not belong to both classes. The 
same persons were either Idiwrai er dirarroc, ac¬ 
cording to the aspect under which they were 
viewed. Viewed in relation to the languages, 
they were unlearned; viewed in relation to 
Christianity, they were unbelievers.” This is 
consistent with the general theory, but can 
hardly be admitted.—The superiority and so the 
greater desirableness of prophecy is next shown 
by way of contrast in the effect It would be 
like\y to produce under the same circumstances.—* 
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Bat if all prophesy, —Here let it be remem¬ 
bered tli&t “prophecy’’ not only implies the use 
of the vernacular and the exercise of the 
the understanding, but was also a disclosure of 
the hidden things of the spiritual world whether 
in God or man—not simply a prediction of fu¬ 
ture events].— and there should oome in 
some unbeliever or private person, —As 
in the former case, a full meeting of the church 
is here presupposed to enhance the impression 
made. Observe also a change in the order of 
the words and of the number in which they are 
introduced. As Mbybk says: 1. “In the former 
instance common persons are mentioned first, and 
unbelievers afterwards, since the common persons 
being Christians and supposed to be acquainted 
with the object of the gift, naturally step into 
the foreground, and the opinion expressed would 
fall from them first; on the contrary here “the 
unbeliever” appears first, because he is speak¬ 
ing of conversion, and therefore he is the one 
principally intended; the other party is added 
by the way, inasmuch as bis case is not alto¬ 
gether dissimilar.” Bkngel : 2. “ In the former 
case we have the plural, where the aim is to set 
forth & general impression which was to be 
made and expressed—one speaking to another; 
with equal suitableness the singular appears in. 
the second case, where the aim is to exhibit a con¬ 
verting effect in its progress, which can best be 
shown in the instance of a particular indivi¬ 
dual * ’— he is ©on vie ted by all, —e hiyxerai, 
is made conscious of his sin and unbelief. The secret 
movements of his heart—concealed more or less 
from the subject himself—are exposed in so strik¬ 
ing a manner by the speakers as one after 
another goes on prophesying and deepening the 
impression, that the individual feels himself to 
be one pointed at, is compelled to see himself in 
his true light, and at last is forced to confess the 
correctness of the delineation.— is judged by 
all: —dva k privetai, is examined and searched 
into; this is closely connected with the preced¬ 
ing. The conviction brings with it a judgment 
on the man’s moral character. He hears it 
already pronounced in the speeches he listens to, 
and conscience compels him to accord therewith, 
and acknowledge its propriety.— the seoret 
things of his heart become manifest;— 
There is no further chance for disguise. The 
revelation scatters all darkness and solves all 
doubt. The three verbs and their relation to 
each other are more fully explained by Osiander: 
i?Jyxeiv expresses the inner conviction and re¬ 
proof—this is the whole work; dvoKpiverat the 
more searching investigation, as it were the in¬ 
ward trial—this is the chief instrumentality; 
4avcpa ylv. t the disclosure of what is within that 
sets all at rest,—this is the result. Or we have 
here coordination and gradation: 1. the first 
strong, but yet general impression of the truth, 
the sentence passed through it; 2. its develop¬ 
ment,—the investigation and judgment of the 
individual, or besides, the refutation of his re¬ 
ply to the charge; 3. the advance to the in¬ 
terior, the centre of the moral life, where each 
particular is set in full light and the trial reaches 
its consummation. All is as one inward revela¬ 
tion, designed especially to overcome the per¬ 
son’s unbelief; mediated by the power of divine 


truth which spoke inspiringly through the 
mouth of the prophets, and by the lorce of bis 
own moral consciousness as apprehended by the 
truth and strengthened through the depth of his 
own inward experience and through the abund¬ 
ant outpouring of the Holy Spirit. It is doubt- 
fal whether there may not also have been search¬ 
ing glanoea, as of a seer, into significant circum¬ 
stances of the inward moral lile of the unsatis¬ 
fied one (Grot.)— and so—». in consequence 
of this conviction,—falling upon his face, ha 
wilt worship God,— [“ Comp, the effect of 
Samuel’s prophesying on Saul, “ He lay down all 
that day and night. 1 Sam. xix. 24.” Stanley]. — 
reporting— k nayy l hh&v y a plain emphatic 
avowal, suitable to the mighty impression made; 
and what is reported is directly the reverse of 
their being mad.—that God is in yon—[not, 
‘among you,’ but in your minds working there 
“this inward illumination and spiritual power,— 
a most conclusive argument in favor of religion 
from the divine operations.” Bengkl. “ It is 
through this in-dwelling of God in the indivi¬ 
duals through His Spirit, that He dwells in the 
church as a whole, which thereby becomes His 
Temple.” Meyks]. 8ee for a like effect the con¬ 
fession of the woman of Samaria, Jno. iv. 19.— 
of a troth.— dvro* appears also in Mark xi. 82. 

Vins. 26-33. From what has been said he pro¬ 
ceeds to draw some practical lessons for regu¬ 
lating the use of spiritual gifts in the church.— 
What is it, than, brethren ?— rl olv konv, 
as in ver. 16. [“ It is a conclusive phrase, intro¬ 
duced at the end of discussion, the sense of which 
is always nearly the same, but which requires to 
be accommodated to the context.” Bloomfield. 
Its meaning here, then, is not, “ what is then the 
condition of things among you? How, in point 
of fact, do you conduct your public worship?” 
(Hodge), as though about to introduce a descrip¬ 
tion of a state of things he was about to disap¬ 
prove. But it means 6 what, then, is the infer¬ 
ence to be drawn from what I have said? What, 
then, is to be done?’—The clauses which follow 
have beva variously interpreted. Some like 
Locke, Doddr., Stanley, Hodge, regard Paul as 
here exposing a state of things which needed to 
be corrected. They lay stress upon the use of 
the present tense, as though intended to exhibit 
the eager haste of the parties endowed with 
gifts to exercise these gifts in unseemly haste 
and forwardness. This, however, would be to 
foist into the words a meaning or a force which 
does not readily appear, and which seems un¬ 
necessary. All we can fairly find there is] a 
statement of the case in a protasis and apodosis, 
[in view of which he lays down the rule he wished 
to enforce].— when ye oome together, —[*. e. y 
* as often as ye come together’ (Meyer, Hodge)], 
—every one of yon —The tKaoros muBt be 
understood of those endowed With spiritual gifts, 
and be interpreted distributive^—not that every 
one has all the gifts about to be enumerated, but 
that each one has something—one this and an¬ 
other that.— ha* —as ready for communication. 
[Looks adds: “ so that he is not able to endure 
any delay.” But this is an unnecessary intensi* 
fication of the present].— a psalm, —[not one 
taken from the book of Psalms, as though none 
other were allowed to be used in public wor- 
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Bliip, as some of our Scotch brethren imagine], 
nor one previously composed and committed for 
the occasion; but the meaning is, that he comes 
to church in a state of mind inspired by the Spi¬ 
rit, to produce and pour forth some song of praise 

{ after the manner of Miriam, Deborah, Simeon], 
nasmuch as having a tongue is particularly 
mentioned afterwards, we are not here to un¬ 
derstand a song in the spirit, i. «., with a tongue, 
as in ver. 15.— has a doctrine, —i. e. f is ready 
to give an exposition of some particular portion 
of Christian truth.— has a revelation, —s. «., 
some disclosure from the unseen world, which 
forms a basis of prophecy which some take as 
synonymous with th»s.— has a tongue, —t. 
has the inspiration on him to speak with a tongue. 
— has an interpretation. —t. e. t the qualifica¬ 
tion to interpret what is spoken with a tongue. 
[Some would end the apodosis here ; but, as db 
Wette well says: “ The reader cannot well stop 
bore, but is forced on by the opening question 
to the concluding thought which follows, and 
which forms, as it were, a second apodosis ”]. 
Let all things happen to edification.— 
[i. «., 4 let all these gifts be so employed and timed 
that the whole church shall be built up and per¬ 
fected thereby; and let no one seek to employ 
them either for his own private edification, or for 
his own glory.’ This is a general rule which he 
lays down for the regulation of all their public 
services], and which he now goes on to apply 
more particularly in relation to glossolaly, and 
to prophecy. — Whether any one speaks 
with a tongue, —The el re , whether , which in¬ 
troduces the first instance, has no “or” corres¬ 
ponding to it in the second—an anacoluthon 
which arises from the manner in which he car¬ 
ries out his instructions in regard to the former.— 
by twos, or, at most, by threes,— The plu¬ 
ral refers back to what is*implied in the previous 
clause, t. «., ‘if there are any speakers with 
tongues.’ Hence we are to supply the verb, ( let 
them speak.’ We can also take this as declara¬ 
tive (with de Wette and Meyer): 1 In case a per¬ 
son wishes to speak with a tongue, let him know 
that two or three ought to speak, t. not more 
than two to three in one and the same assembly.’ 
[“ This limitation implies that there had been a 
danger lest the whole assembly should be en¬ 
grossed by them,” Stanley; and thus the time 
be spent in the use of this the least useful of all 
the gifts] — and in turn ;—This is the second 
direction instructing them not to speak at once— 
a thing they might be disposed to do in the glow 
of their inspiration—but one after the other. A 
third direction is,— and let one interpret. — 
Not ‘ one after the other,’ for this is contrary to 
the usage of the language; but one who has 
the gift of interpretation, whether it be one of 
those who speak with a tongue, or some other 
person. By the employment of only one person to 
interpret the discourses of the successive speak¬ 
ers, time would be gained for other discourses. 
According to Osiander, this direction may have 
bjen grounded in the fact that the fiilness and 
manifoldness of the oreative power of the Spirit 
manifested itself in this productive charism in a 
rich variety of forms, and in an inspiration that 
wrought in many individuals; while the repro¬ 
ductive charism of interpretation referred back 


the variety of form to the unity of the Spirit, 
and the iundamental contents of that spoken; 
and also in the fact that the gift of the Spirit 
made itself known much more powerfully if one 
person interpreted several tongues. Whether 
the composition of the verb dupfi^veveiv is to be 
pressed, as Osiander thinks, so as to make it 
mean an exact interpretation extending to all 
points, is doubtful.— But if there be not an 
interpreter,— i. either in the person of him 

who speaks with tongues, or of any other,— let 
him keep silence in church ;—Here there 
is a change of subject. It is not the interpreter 
that is to keep silence, but the person who has 
a tongue; as is evident from the context. If we 
assume that the latter person is meant in both 
clauses, as though the first read, *but if he be 
not an interpreter,’ then it would be supposed 
that interpretation was exclusively the gift of 
one who spake with tongues, which is contrary 
to xii. 10. [“The gift of tongues and the in¬ 
terpretation of them appear to have been usually 
imparted to separate persons, for thereby the 
power of the Spirit was more conspicuously ma¬ 
nifested ; but it seems too much to say that these 
gifts were invariably distiuct.” Quoted from 
Slade by Bloomfield, who goes on to say: “Cer¬ 
tainly the present passage does not compel us ts 
suppose they were distinct. For the Apostle’s 
injunction might only be given on the supposi¬ 
tion that the person had, as in ordinary cases, 
the gift of tongues without the power of inter¬ 
pretation. But the phrase in question no more 
precludes the possibility of a person being his 
own interpreter, than the phrases in w. 5 and 
18 preclude the possibility of interpretation by 
others ”].—But though compelled to keep si¬ 
lence in church, his gift need not be wholly sup¬ 
pressed.— bat let him speak to himself and 
to God. —That this cannot be explained of an 
inaudible, or altogether mental communication, 
is refuted by the verb AoAeZv, which always 
denotes loud utterance. The thing here meant 
must therefore be private devotion at home. The 
datives here iavr —r£ dc£ are not dat. corn- 
modi, as though they meant *for his own im¬ 
provement, and for the glory of God ;* but they 
are to be rendered either * to himself,’ and * to 
God,* or ‘for himself,’ and ‘for God.’ The whole 
injunction presupposes that the person who spoke 
with a tongue was master of himself, and not 
entirely overruled by an irresistible impulse; 
also, that he knew for himself what he felt and 
uttered (comp, on vv. 2, 14).—[But if “the 
tongue ” was some foreign language, why should 
he speak “ to himself, and to God” in it, when in 
all probability it was not half so suitable a vehi¬ 
cle for uttering religious thought as the Hebrew 
or Greek ? and not reserve it till he found some 
foreigner who could readily understand him 
without an interpreter? On the condition sup¬ 
posed, the latter would be the more natural 
course to be pursued].—An analogous direction 
he gives in regard to the prophets.— And let the 
prophets speak two or three, —i. e., in one 
meeting. Opportunity would thus be given lor 
other edifying discourses, such as doctrine.— 
[He does not add “ at most,” because he docs not 
wish to appear as if limiting this most edifying 
of the gifts. Alford] —And as in the forticr 
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case interpretation was to be used, so here judg¬ 
ment.— and let the others disoern.— L e., 
judge what in the discourse proceeds from the 
8pirit of God, or from a foreign spirit (Neander 
and Burger). By “the others” we most natu¬ 
rally understand the rest of those possessed of 
the gift of prophecy who are not discoursing, 
who possessed also the gift of discernment; not 
members of the church generally, sinoe all could 
not be regarded as qualified for this; nor yet 
such as possessed the gift of judgment without 
that of prophecy, although there must hare been 
persons of this class likewise. [The original 
subject “ prophets ” here runs through the whole 
sentence].—In what follows the duty of speaking 
in turn is still further insisted upon. And first 
we have the precept itself.— And if anything 
be revealed to another sitting by, —and 
thereupon his spirit was moved to prophesy, 
then— let the first be silent —and sit down; 
for the speaker stood (comp. Luke iv. 17). “The 
fact that the Spirit impelled another to speak 
was a hint to the first speaker that it was time 
for him to be done.” Burgee. [“ It was of 
more importance to catch the first burst of a 
prophecy than to listen to the completion of one 
already begun.” Stanley. But this would im¬ 
ply that an inspired discourse reversed the 
order of ordinary discourse where the perora¬ 
tion is generally the most eloquent part]. By 
this injunction the Apostle does not intend that 
the second speaker should wait until the first had 
finished [Hodge*], but that in case he gives some 
token, perhaps by rising, that he has received a 
revelation and wishes to speak immediately, the 
first should not then prolong his Bpeech, but 
should give way to the first gush of inspiration 
in the other, although perhaps not so as to break 
off too abruptly, f Besides, the revelation is not 
to be regarded precisely in the light of a new 
disclosure occasioned by the speech just heard ; 
although, as a general thing, a susceptibility for 
further revelations would be awakened and 
furthered by the prophetic discourse of another. 
The injunction just given is next sustained by 
offsetting to the disinclination to restrain the 
impulse to speak the thought that, while avoid¬ 
ing the confusion occasioned by several speaking 
at once, the opportunity might thus be afforded 
for all to exercise their gift; and he encourages 
them to the exercise of self-denial in this re¬ 
spect by pointing them to the result which would 
thereby be attained.— For one by one —He 
here takes up again the import of the injunc¬ 
tion just given, laying a stress thereupon, as well 
as upon the word “all” which follows.— ye 
can all prophesy, —The possibility here im¬ 
plied is simply an outward one, that of an oppor¬ 
tunity to express themselves if not in one meet¬ 
ing yet, at least, in several subsequent ones (and 
also, perhaps, to finish out what was left unsaid 

• [“ Two reasons mny be urged for this view. The inter¬ 
ruption of a speaker wae itself disorderly, and therefore con¬ 
trary to the whole drift of the Apostle’s directions; and 
secondly, what follows is most naturally understood as as¬ 
signing the reason why the receiver of the flint revelation 
anonld wait." Hodob. The strongest objection to these 
reaeons is the force of the imperative oiydna, let him be, not 
become, silenL ] 

f [Did not the Apoetle also intend here to suggest a con¬ 
venient way by which tedious and long-winded speakers 
could have a period put to their too protracted harangues ?] 


when they were compelled to be silent). A sim¬ 
pler explanation than this which properly sub¬ 
audits irpoftfrebovec after /tad’ tv a, is that which 
emphasizes 6 b v a a d e and k a d’ i »>a, q. d.,‘ you 
can indeed all individually prophesy; there is 
nothing to withhold you from it forcibly.' [So 
Alford, who explains it, “you have power to 
bring about this result—you can be silent if you 
please, and so prophesy one by one.”]—The 
result of thus bringing the prophetic gift into 
full exercise would be that all the members of 
the church would find nourishment and satisfac¬ 
tion for all their intellectual and moral wants— 
a result that could not be obtained in case sev¬ 
eral spoke at once.— that all may learn, and 
all may be exhorted (or comforted).— Ac- 
cording to the first of the interpretations given 
above, this result would be reached by the fact 
that all had had the opportunity of speaking. 
[“The discourse of one might suit the wants of 
some hearers; and * that of another might be 
adapted to the case of others. Thus all hear¬ 
ers would receive instruction and consolation.” 
Hodge]. Besides, the second tt dvref, all % may 
possibly include also those prophets not pre¬ 
cisely active. [Was their comfort to consist in 
the chance for speaking, or in the opportunity 
of hearing others?] To think of these exclu¬ 
sively is inconsistent with the change of persons, 
‘ye may prophesy,’ ‘all may learn’ (yavtidvo- 
aiv), —In ver. 82 he proceeds to show that the 
nature of prophetic inspiration did not hinder 
the maintenance of such order, but rather pro¬ 
moted it. His meaning is 1. *ye are abtl to do 
this ;’ 2. * it becometh you also as prophets to do 
this by virtue of the character of your gift.’ 
This character is thus set forth, — And the 
spirits of the prophets are subject to the 
prophets. —The “and” connects this verse to 
the preceding as containing an additional rea¬ 
son for the injunction given above. In regard to 
the expression “ the spirits of the prophets,” 
it is a question whether he means the inspiring 
Spirit, in the variety of its manifestations 
[Hodge, de Wette and others], or, the inspired 
spirits of prophets themselves which, because he 
is here speaking of prophets in general, are na¬ 
turally put in the plural [Meyer, Alford, Stan¬ 
ley]. The latter interpretation is the more 
probable as is seen by the drift of the argument 
since the statement that the spirits are subject 
to the prophets would hardly be suitable on such 
a construction. The meaning ‘ inward motions,’ 
‘excitements,’ ‘inspirations’ [Wordsworth] can¬ 
not be admitted. But who are the prophets to 
whom the spirits are subject ? Some understand 
by these other prophets, and interpret the verb 
iiroT&aoerat of that mutual subordination 
which is implied in the silencing of the one by 
the rising of another ; or, according to Bengel, 
in the learning of the person silenced; er, ac¬ 
cording to others, in the subjection to the ‘dis¬ 
cernment’ exercised over them by others—which 
howeveri8 too far fetched. Others understand by 
these prophets the individuals to whom the spirits 
belonged; so that the expression “to the pro¬ 
phets” would be equivalent ‘to themselves/ only 
being more emphatic and pointing, as it weie, 
to the circumstance that this subjection was 
grounded in the very essence of the gift itself. 
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The * subjection’ he speaks of is that which is 
involved in a sound Christian disposition and ac¬ 
cords with the true prophetic spirit.—In the 
first explanation, viz, that which supposes the 
subjection to be to other prophets, the reference 
to the injunction “let him he silent,” as that 
about which he is treating, ie the only correct 
one, q. dL, ‘let him be silent inasmuch as the 
spirit of one prophet subject to that of another;' 
neither can we say \\i h Meyer, that that injunc¬ 
tion would have beeu superfluous in this case; 
since indeed it is only confirmed by pointing to 
that which is becoming to the Christian prophet 
as suoh. But the second interpretation deserves 
the preference as the finer one, q. d., “ye are 
able all of you, by restraining your impulse to 
speak, to prophesy one after another; and such 
control over the spirit, however powerfully ex¬ 
cited, belongs to the prophets themselves who 
are no mere enthusiasts obeying their own im¬ 
pulses involuntarily, but voluntary agents.” [“ In 
this way he distinguishes these impulses from 
those of the heathen pythonesses and sibyls.” 
Stanlst], The absence of the article before 
irvebpara ir pofTjr £>v n p @4 % rai$ Is ac¬ 
counted for by the f&ot that these words are 
used qualitatively. [It generalizes the asser¬ 
tion making it applicable to all Christian pro¬ 
phets].—The position thus taken is still farther 
substantiated theologically by a reference to God 
whose Spirit is the aot ive principle of prophecy. — 
For God is not of oonfnsion, but of peace. 
—By not maintaining this oontrol over their spi¬ 
rits, they would appear as not true prophets 
moved by the Spirit of God ; sinoe by allowing 
their impulse to speak in an unbridled way, there 
would arise a state of things that could not pos¬ 
sibly oome from God, viz., disorder; that peace 
which is essentially God’s work would be broken 
up. (inaraa r a a l a (3 Cor. xii. 20; Jas. iii. 16; 
Luke xxi. 9) is disorder, confusion , which also in¬ 
volves disunion; hence the antithesis eipffvrj 
in which order and subordination are implied. 
These are put in the genitive, as indicating both 
whAt belongs to God as an attribute, and what 
proceeds from Him as an effect. God is not a 
being who either has in Himself or produces 
confusion; but who both has and produces peace 
(comp, the genitives Heb. x. 89 and the ex¬ 
pression “the God of Peaoe” Rom. xv. 88).— 
Here some commentators directly annex the 
clause— as in all the oharohes of the 
saints —[So likewise the E. V.]. In this ease 
something must be supplied in order to put it in 
relation to the altogether general proposition 
just laid down. For example, < God is suoh a 
being among you as in all the churches of the 
saints.’ ‘ This His oh&rActer must show itself 
among you, just as in all the churches, through 
this subjection I am speaking of.’ But whether 
we effect the connection in this or in some other 
way, there will nevertheless always remain in 
it something peculiar and harsh. Whereas, on 
the contrary, what is said in. opposition to unit¬ 
ing U with what follows, viz., that Paul elsewhere 
does not use a protasis with £?, without follow¬ 
ing it with a ovtoc, and that the word ‘churches’ 
would occur close together with diverse signifi¬ 
cations, ought to be of little weight; to this it 
may be added that afterward, in ver. 86, there 


ooours a reprimand founded thereupon. [“ I am 
compelled,” says Alford, “to depart from the 
majority of modern critics of note, e. g , Lac hr 
mann, Tischendorf, Billroth, Meyer, de Wetie, 
and to adhere to the common arrangement of 
this latter clause. My reason is, that taken as 
beginning the next paragraph, it is harsh be¬ 
yond example, and superfluous, as anticipating 
the reason about to be given ob ydp k. t. X. Be¬ 
sides whioh, it is more in aocordanoe with St. 
Paul’s style, to place the main subject of a new 
sentence first, see I Tim. iii. 8, II, 12; and we 
have an example of reference to general usage 
coming in last, in aid of other considerations, 
ch. xi. 16; hut it seems unnatural that it should 
be plaeed first in the very forefront of a matter 
on which he has so much to say.” To this it may 
be added that the clause standing where it does 
in the E. V., as connected with what precedes, 
seems to famish a demonstration of the general 
position assumed and especially of the conclud¬ 
ing assertion. The peace and the order which be¬ 
longs to God and comes from God, might be seen 
manifested in all the churches of the saints, and 
ought therefore to have been manifest at Corinth 
in like manner. Hodge and Wordsworth fellow 
the old punctuation without comment. So like¬ 
wise does Bloomfield who however takes the 
words, “for God is not, etc.,* 1 as parenthetical; 
and in the words, “ as in all, etc.,** he would un¬ 
derstand the law, viz., “ for the prophets to have 
in subjection the spiritual influence for good.** 
As to the new punotuation. hi adds: “it occa¬ 
sions a very offensive tautology, and derogates 
much from the weight and gravity with which 
the direction is brought forward.” But see be¬ 
low.] 

Vbbs. 84-86. This little paragraph, prohibiting 
women from speaking in public assemblies, forms 
an Adjunct to the precepts in vv. 26-88, and 
its connection with these would be still closer, if 
we suppose Paul to have had in mind such wo¬ 
men as had the gift of prophecy (comp. Acts xxi. 
9), or of tongues. Both Greek and Roman as 
well as Jewish custom forbade the public ap¬ 
pearance of women (comp. Grot, and Wests, i. 
h. 1). Christian church order attached itself to 
this custom (1 Tim. ii. llj, suitably to the eld di¬ 
vine order (v6fioq, Gen. iii. 16) which striotly im¬ 
posed upon woman subjection to man, since she, 
by her voluntary act, had involved him in apos¬ 
tasy. To this belongs the duty of keeping si¬ 
lence in public assemblies; while publio speaking, 
whether in the way of holding discourse, or of 
asking questions, appeared, on the contrary, as 
an effort at independence calculated to fester 
woman’s vanity, and to take her out of the sub¬ 
ordinate position appointed her by God. Bven 
in the matter of putting questions, this was the 
more true in proportion as the question was keen 
and pert. Aside from this, also, it involved a 
sort of intercourse with men on the part of the 
women, and a renunciation of their dependenoe 
upon their husbands, from whom, or through 
whose aid they ought to obtain the knowledge 
they were in quest of—a matter important for 
preserving the integrity of the marriage relation; 
while, on the other hand, this bolding direct 
communication with other men in public assem¬ 
blies, even on spiritual subjects, might serve fa 
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disturb it.—Unmarried women are here not taken 
into the account. That these had more freedom 
than the married, cannot be inferred from Acts 
xxi. 2, since nothin? is there said of public pro¬ 
phesying. In th»m a modest less*restraint is 
naturally presupposed. Their desire for know¬ 
ledge might also be gratified in ether quiet ways, 
«.£*, through their fathers, relatives, friends, 
teachers, deaconesses, etc. The same held good 
of the converted wives of the heathen.—As in all 
ohnrohei of the saints. —fOn the connection 
of this elause see above. As Staxut i “ 1 hough 
in the older texts joined to the preceding, it has 
since the time of Cretan, and rightly, been 
joined to the following, the oonneetien being the 
same as in xi. 16 J ’]. These words stand first by 
way of emphasis, in order to cut off all objec¬ 
tions in advance. Nothing here needs to be sup¬ 
plied, since from the context we readily under¬ 
stand it to be meant 4 as the women keep silence 
in the churches.’ [The early Greek fathers, the 
Vulgate, Wickliffe, Creamer, and the Bheims’ 
version, who all connect this clause with the 
preceding, subaudit 4 1 teach,’ apparently, to ob- 
viate the otherwise natural, but hardly allowable 
inference, that the Apostle was appealing to the 
condition of things in other churches to prove a 
conceded and undeniable truth, that God was a 
God of peace and of order. The necessity felt 
for supplying some such expression to render 
the sense pertinent in such a connection, is a 
strong argument in favor of the other punctua¬ 
tion here advocated]. The r uv Ay lav belongs 
to r v rale e * nXi? <j i at e (oomp. ayiot i. 2) and 
serves to add force to the reference. That which 
obtains in the churches of persons consecrated 
to God, t. of the saints, is more than an ordi¬ 
nary human custom; it is a higher divine ordi¬ 
nance which must be ascribed to the Spirit of 
God ruling in them.— let the women keep 
silence in the'ohurohes; —To connect r 6 v 
ayiuv, as Lachmann does with what follows, 
omitting bfi&w as though it were 4 let the wives of 
the saints,’ etc., is too forced, and ie not de¬ 
manded by the somewhat emphatio expression 
44 their own husbands,” in ver. 36. If we main¬ 
tain the reading vpin>, your , an antithesis would bo 
implied therein between the special designation 
of *♦ women,” and the more general mention of 
44 all the churches.” This, however, does not 
wall suit, since the emphasis lies upon the word 
44 women.” Paul does not intend to say that 
their women, in distinction from all others, were 
to keep silence in the churches; but the point 
made is in reference to women in general.—It is 
a question, however, whether 44 your ” may not 
be put in relation to 44 churches,” and then, also, 
the word “churches” in the protasis be under¬ 
stood only of the assemblies.—The prohibition is 
confirmed by a reference to the established order 
in this respect.—for It is not permitted unto 
them to speak :—of course it is public speak¬ 
ing that is here intended as the context implies. 
[“ In the 0. T. it had been predicted that 4 your 
eona and your daughters shall prophesy a pre¬ 
diction which the Apostle Peter quotes as verified 
on the day of Pentecost, Acts ii. 17 ; and in Acts 
xxi. 9 mention is made of four daughters of 
Philip who prophesied. The Apostle himself 
seems to take for granted in xi. 6, that women 


might receive and exercise the gift of propheey. 
It is therefore only the public exercise of the 
gift that is prohibited,” Hodge]. Inasmuch as 
in aneh publio speaking there would be mani¬ 
fested a certain degree of social independence, 
we see the propriety of his putting in contrast 
with this,— but to be under obedience,—We 
here have an instance of brachylogy. Comp. 1 
Tim. iv. 8. Instead of 44 it is not permitted,” we 
must here supply seme expression corresponding 
with the second elause, such as 4 it is commanded 
them,’ or 4 it is incumbent on them.' The varia¬ 
tion vmrraooio^uoav, let them ketp silence, though 
apparently well sustained, was no doubt intended 
as a grammatical correction through ignorance 
of the above construction.—as also saith the 
law. [Bee Gen. iii. 16, 44 and ho shall rule over 
thee;” also Numb. xxx. 3-12. The speaking of 
women was also strictly forbidden in the Syna- 
goguee].— But if they wish to learn any¬ 
thing, —[a thing most certainly to be antici¬ 
pated in quick, sensitive, eager natures; and 
which, to repress altogether, would be both in¬ 
jurious and painful, and was therefore to be pro-* 
vided for, yet, in consistency with that refine¬ 
ment and delicacy which is the beauty and the 
glory of the sex].—let them ask their own 
husbands at home 44 This is on the suppo¬ 
sition that their husbands were Christians,” 
Buboes ; [and were able to answer them. Their 
incapacity in this respect is either passed over 
as not to be supposed, or as an evil which was 
remediless]. The verb Inepurqv generally means 
to enquire, and is not to be taken as expressing 
a 44 desire to hear yet more in addition to that 
which they had heard in the church.” Obiander. 
[‘‘Their own” (idiovg) is emphatic, confining 
them to their own husbands to the exclusion of 
othor men]. The teachings of the law he shows 
to be sustained by the public sense of propriety. 
—for it is a shame for women to speak in 
the ohnroh.—[“ The word used iB o l o x P 6 f> 
which properly means ugly, deformed. It is the pre¬ 
dicate of anything which excitee disgust. As thq 
peculiar power and usefulness of women depend 
on their being the objects of admiration and af¬ 
fection, anything which tends to excite the op¬ 
posite sentiments should, for that reason, be 
avoided.” Hodge]. Any objection that might 
possibly be raised against what was thus 
founded upon the general custom and order of 
the churches, he encounters with a question.—Or 
went the word of God out from yon ? or 
came it unto yon only ?—i. e., 4 are you the 
original churoh, so that your wisdom is to set 
the standard of propriety ; or are you the only 
ehurch, so that you are at liberty to stand alone 
by yourselves and your own conceits?’ This 
question which so plainly exhibits the imperti¬ 
nence of any opposition on the part of (ho Co¬ 
rinthians, cannot be put in relation to the fore¬ 
going precepts (ver. 26 ff.), but only to the shame- 
fulness of the conduct in question just spoken 
of. This is required by the close grammatical 
connection, q. d., 4 this public speaking is in 
violation of the publio sense of decency; or, are 
you the original or the only church of Christ ?' 
t. e., you can oppose this only on the ground that 
you are such, so that either all the other churches 
must conform their regulations to yours as the 
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mother-church, or you, as the sole depositaries 
of the revelation of God, are at liberty to set 
yourselves up as the only rule of what is be¬ 
coming. Now, since this was not the case, it 
was incumbent on them, as a part of a commu¬ 
nity of churches of Christ, to put themselves in 
agreement with the rest in regard to their rules 
of divine worship.—In respect to the language of 
the text comp. Isa. ii. 8; Micah iv. 2. — 44 The 
word of God ” here means Christian doctrine as 
being preeminently the revelation of God (2 
Cor. ii. 17; 1 Thes. i. 8). 

Vers. 87-40. These verses form the conclusion 
to the whole discussion concerning spiritual gifts 
and their use. He here sets himself against all 
such spiritual presumption as would exalt the 
impulse of the free spirit above apostolio pre¬ 
cepts, and affirms that the person who recognises 
what has just been written to be a precept rest¬ 
ing upon the authority of Christ, indicates 
thereby the reality of his own inspiration, so 
that in the opposite case all claim to such inspi¬ 
ration would prove itself to be but a vain fancy. 
This is what the word doxei points to in what 
follows, which here, as in xi. 12, does not mean 
4 appear,’ but think , involving a possibility of 
self-deception.—If any man think himself 
to be a prophet, or spiritual, — In conse¬ 
quence of the disjunctive 44 or,” many take the 
word 44 spiritual” in a restricted sense as denoting 
one speaking with tongues. [So Stanley] ; but 
rj, or, is equivalent both to ana, as well as to vei., 
i. e., it serves to separate ideas which might be 
taken for one another as well as those which 
exclude one another (Passow. I 1820). Ac¬ 
cordingly the term 44 spiritual” might designate 
the genus, under which 44 the prophet” might be 
included, denoting any one endowed with the 
spirit, and implying therefore the possession of 
any other gift which together with prophecy 
belongs to this class, and certainly not the gift 
of tongues exclusively.—let him acknowl¬ 
edge what things I write to yon, that— 
k myiv u a t o & yp&fo—bri, a case of 
well known attraction for bn & ypbfo, i, e., 4 let 
him acknowledge that the things which I write 
to you.’ [But what are the prescripts referred 
to ? those in the verses just preceding ? or to the 
whole contents of this chapter ? Plainly the 
latter, as may be seen from the characters speci¬ 
fied— 4 prophet’ and 4 spiritual person’ which 
show that he had in mind all the regulations 
given in relation to the exercise of spiritual 
gifts].—they are the (oommandments) of 
the iLord.—There are various readings here; 
the most probable is xvpiov eariv, 4 are of the 
Lord.’ To this there was then added as a gloss 
kvTokrj , 4 commandment,’ which then crept into the 
text, and was there changed into the plural with 
a verb to correspond, eia'tv evroXai to accord with 
the antecedent a, 4 what things.’ The meaning 
however is all the same. The Apostle here gives 
them to understand that the regulations pre¬ 
scribed by him came from the Lord and were 
His; yet not as though Christ (for He is the 
one meant, not God) had in person ordained the 
rules in this matter, but that he in enjoining 
them had spoken as one who 44 bad the mind of 
Christ” (ii. 16; comp. vii. 40), and so acted 
upon the authority of Christ (comp. Osiander 


and Meyer). [ 44 The continued influence of 
Christ by the spirit over the minds of the apos¬ 
tles, which is a divine prerogative, is here as¬ 
sumed or asserted.” Hodge]. It was precisely 
of such as claimed to be spiritual that Paul 
could fairly demand that they should acknowl¬ 
edge the ordinances laid down by him to be the 
dictates of the Spirit of Christ—the expressions 
of His mind and will. [ 44 Here, as in 1 Jno. iv. 
6, (“ He that knoweth God heareth us; he that 
is not of God, heareth not us”) submission to the 
infallible authority of the apostles is made the 
test of a divine mission and even of conversion. 
This must be so. If the apostles were the in¬ 
fallible organs of the Holy Ghost, to disobey 
them in any matter of faith or practice is to dis¬ 
obey God.” Hodge. 44 No more direct assertion 
of inspiration can be uttered than this.” Al¬ 
ford.] —The requirement just made he next en¬ 
forces with severity.— But if any man be 
ignorant, let him be ignorant. —The igno¬ 
rance here may be taken absolutely, as denoting 
the possession of erroneous views ; or it maybe a 
simple lack of knowledge or intelligence; in which 
case then it muBt be understood as a guilty igno¬ 
rance, since the words 44 let him be ignorant” 
clearly express a penalty.—Some (Besa) interpret 
this verse as simply a contrast to the preceding, 
and so put the clauses in counterbalance. 44 The 
4 ignorant persons’ here would thus be the oppo¬ 
site of the 4 spiritual’ spoken of in ver. 87, who 
is, in this case regarded as one possessed only 
of an ordinary illumination; and then the phrase 
4 let him be ignorant’ stands antithetic to 4 let 
him acknowledge.’ The whole would then 
mean: 4 But if a person is unintelligent, being 
neither a prophet nor a spiritual person,—then 
will he not be able to perceive that these injunc¬ 
tions are from the Lord and authorised by Him, 
and for this (?) let him have his ignorance as his 
punishment’” (Osiander). The artificiality of 
this interpretation is not to be mistaken. It is 
better to take ayvoel transitively, and put it in 
relation to the second clause of ver. 87, g. <L, 4 if 
any one is ignorant and so does not acknowledge 
that the things which I write are of the Lord, 
then the state of ignorance to which he is given 
over must be regarded as his punishment; ’ 4 let 
him remain ignorant at his peril.’ As Bergbl 
says: 44 let him keep it to himself; we cannot 
oast away all things for such a man. Those 
who are thus left to themselves, repent more 
readily than if you were to teach them against 
their will.” The Apostle here expresses his 
despair of further instructing a person whose 
ignorance he is constrained to regard as a refusal 
to learn. A similar use of the imperative we 
have in Rev. xxii. 11: 44 He that is unjust, let 
him be unjust still, he which is filthy, let him 
be filthy still,—and he that is holy, let him 
be holy still.” — Instead of the imperative a 
number of authorities, some of them impor¬ 
tant, have the indicative form ayvoeirat, he vt 
ignored . This reading may be explained on the 
ground of offence taken at the imperative; or 
that in the succession of ug (ayvoeiru u<rre) 
one was dropped out and then ayvoeirat was 
adopted, so as to obtain a sort of relation between 
the active and the passive, such as is found in 
viii. 2; Gal. iv. 9. If this reading be adopted. 
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it may be interpreted either: ‘ so he beoomes 
ignored, disregarded, abandoned to his own 
self-will,’ or: 1 he will be ignored by the Lord in 
the day of judgment’ (Matt. vii. 23; x. 83).— 
Wherefore, brethren, oovet to prophesy, 
and forbid not to speak with tongues.— 
And here again the old preference for prophecy 
is expressed. This gift is to be decidedly pre¬ 
ferred and sought for, the other is only not to be 
hindered. “We recognise here an advance in 
the development of thought. At the start Paul 
said: * covet earnestly spiritual gifts,’ and 
planting himself on the stand-point of the Corin¬ 
thians, he had included among these the gift of 
tongues. But after having explained how pro¬ 
phecy subserved the welfare of the church far 
more, he here gives this preference and only ex¬ 
presses the wish that no obstacle be put in the 
way of the other.” Nkardbr. For the proper 
order of the text see critical notes. Ver. 40 
sums up the whole of what is stated in ver. 26 
and onward.— But let all things be done de¬ 
cently and in order. —In the term * decently* 
he does not refer exclusively to the duty of 
women’s keeping silence in the churches, ver. 
84. To decency in church there belongs also 
the preservation of order enjoined in ver. 26 ff. 
which is more pointedly expressed in the words 
following: “in order” (aard t&£iv), which 
refer to what is suitable as to time and measure, 
i. e., not tumultuously as in a mob, but as in a 
well ordered army where every one keeps his 
place and acts at the proper time and in the 
proper way.* Hodqb].— “It might seem as if 
the instruction given with such minuteness by 
Paul in these chapters was of little importance, 
and had but little practical bearing for us, now 
that Lhe gifts alluded to are no more dispensed. 
A high value is nevertheless to be attached to it: 
1. because it affords us a glimpse into the condi¬ 
tion of the first Christian congregations, their 
rich endowments, as well as the dangers con¬ 
nected with them; 2. because it is easy for us 
to draw practical inferences from it suitable to 
our existing states and relations; and much 
that is said is still pertinent to the present time; 
3. because it furnishes us, as in a mirror, a pic¬ 
ture of that we have lost, and thus serves as a 
spur to urge us on to recover it again by earnest 
prayer. Moreover, it contains a warning that 
we should not in our prayers put what is non- 
essential on a par with that which is essential, 
to say nothing of preferring the former to the 
latter.” Burgsr. 

Excursis or the Gift of Torques. —In chap, 
xiv. we have exhibited to ns the essential cha¬ 
racter of this remarkable gift. We see that it is 
preeminently a form of worship, a mode of 
speaking, praying, and offering thanks, which 
goes on in spirit (ev nvebpan), and not in the un¬ 
derstanding (ryvot); and that it is unintelligible 
without interpretation, consequently contributes 
nothing towards the edification of the church, 
but is simply a means of self-edification in com¬ 
munion with God (vv. 2-4; 6-19). We must 
now consider the question which of the theories 
broached in relation to this gift is best sustained, 
or whether we must pass beyond these in order 
to hit the truth in the matter.—In the observa¬ 
tions already made (comp, on xii. 10; xiii. 1), 


the hypotheses of Eichhorn and Wieseler may be 
regarded as having been already disproved and 
set aside. The view of Bleek, even as modified by 
Baur, [that the word “tongue” (yXuoaa) stands 
for a foreign word imported and naif naturalized 
in the Greek], is opposed not only by its being a 
use of language both rare and altogether foreign 
to the New Testament, but also by such express¬ 
ions as divers kinds of tongues, “ tongues of an¬ 
gels,” and the like; and Baur contradicts himself 
when in one place he takes “ tongues ” to mean 
“ organs of speech,” and in another “ the utter¬ 
ances of those organs,” i. e., forms of language. 
Meyer’s theory (also that of Schultz and others), 
which starts from the signification “ organ of 
speech,” is sustained by no inconsiderable argu¬ 
ments. His view is, that the tongue, set in mo¬ 
tion involuntarily and independently of the un¬ 
derstanding by the power of the Holy Spirit, 
spoke apparently of its own accord. It was not 
the person, but the tongue itself which spoke,— 
such was the aspect of the affair, and hence its 
designation. And because this mode of praying 
manifested itself with various characteristic mo¬ 
difications (which certainly cannot be explained, 
owing to our lack of experience), 4 and because 
the same speaker was obliged to vary his manner 
of speaking according to the ever-changing de¬ 
grees, impulses, and tendencies of his ecstasy, 
so that he seemed to be speaking with different 
tongues, there arose such expressions as: “ to 
speak with tongues,” “divers kinds of tongues.” 
The unintelligibleness of a speech thus discon¬ 
nected and mysterious is readily conceivable. But 
aside from the particular, modes of expression 
which refuse to accord with this view, such as 
“ he hath a tongue,” xiv. 26, it is opposed by the 
fact that it compels us to regard the narrative of 
what took place on the day of Pentecost (Acts 2) 
as a traditional perversion of wbat actually oc¬ 
curred: since its advocates cannot—with pro¬ 
priety, at any rate—undertake to deny the es¬ 
sential identity or similiarity of the Pentecostal 
miracle with the gift of speaking with tongues at 
Corinth.—[The theory that the gift of tongues 
was an ability to speak in foreign languages, and 
was conferred to assist in propagating the Gospel 
in foreign parts (Chrys., Calvin, Hodge, and 
others) is encountered by difficulties sufficient 
to render it untenable. 1. There is not the 
slightest evidence that it was ever used for this 
purpose. 2. So far as it bore on unbelievers, it 
was a sign of reprobation. 8. Its only UBe seems 
to have been in worship—in prayer, and praise, 
and thanksgiving. If there was no interpreter, 
its possessor was to speak in it to himself or to 
God. 4. There was needed a special gift for its 
interpretation, which would not have been the 
case were any foreigner present who understood 
the language. 6. It seems strange that the Spirit 
should have bestowed a gilt designed for use in 
foreign parts so abundantly upon a church where 
it does not seem to have been specially needed. 
6. Wherever an individual is spoken of as en¬ 
dowed with this gift, he is said to have “ a 
tongue ”—even in the case of Paul (according to 
the right reading) which clearly implies that this 
manifestation of the Spirit was in accordance 
more with individual peculiarities than with ex¬ 
ternal demands. 7. On this theory the gift would 
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be quite on a par with the natural ability of 
multitudes in the city of Corinth, who, from 
their commercial intercourse with foreign na¬ 
tions, must be supposed to have learned many 
foreign languages. Henoe in that oity would 
this gift hare been least needed, and hare in it 
nothing striking. 8. Paul desired that all had 
this gift. Why so, if it was not tor personal 
edification, but for the sake of preaching the 
Gospel? Did he want all to become missiona¬ 
ries ?] — If, now, we proceed from the earlier 
phenomenon, then we get as the fall expression 
of it, “to speak with other tongues,’ 1 to which 
there corresponds that in Mark xtL 17, “to 
speak with new tongues.” A more abbreviated 
expression occurs in Acts (which we maintain to 
be the work of the Pauline Luke) x. 46, “to 
speak with tongues” with unmistakable refe¬ 
rence to the first outpouring of the Spirit, with 
the effect it produced (comp. xi. 15). The 
same expression occurs xix. 6. But here it will 
be impossible to avoid taking the word “ tongue ” 
to denote a form of speech, and the “ speaking 
with tongues ” to mean speaking in languages, 
viz., in other than the ordinary ones {krkpaiq 
yX&ooats), or in so far as they were something 
before unheard in that place—“ new tongues,” 
(koivcuc yTUxjoatg). Neither ean we maintain the 
supposition that one person and another, while 
struggling for expression under the overwhelm¬ 
ing stress of feeling, wove in words and forms of 
speech taken from some foreign language to him 
otherwise unknown. Rather we feel constrained 
to recognize in this church of heathen oonverts 
the reverberations of the great miracle of Pen¬ 
tecost ; in whioh the power of Christianity, over¬ 
coming the distinctions of nationality in language, 
made itself known as the absolute religion which 
was to lead mankind out of their apostasy from 
God, and out of their mutual alienations, into 
their primitive unity. It was, however, no such 
speaking in any particular foreign language as 
-jpould furnish to a person acquainted with it at 
once an intelligible meaning (comp. xiv. 2, 
“no one understands him ”); but it was some¬ 
thing entirely aloof from the reach of the under¬ 
standing (while in the phenomenon of Pentecost 
we may assume an operation of the Spirit which 
ensured at once the interpretation, whether in 
the speakers or in the hearers); and it was un¬ 
intelligible for this reason, because those powers 
of reflection whioh condition the intelligibility of 
speeoh, and unfold the subject matter to others, 
were suspended in their action, and the ordinary 
consciousness of self and of the world was kept 
in abeyance. In no far as this consciousness was 
always exeroised within a particular national 
peculiarity and form of speeoh, the suppression 
of it involved the possibility of being lifted out of 
this particular sphere into a higher and broader 
one. The Spirit of Christ, which embraced hu¬ 
manity in all its various nationalities and lan¬ 
guages, and possessed the power of uniting them 
all in one, effected a momentary dissolution of 
all these limitations in the inmost depths of the 
individual spirit, and so let it forth in various 
degrees and measures into this unity whioh made 
itself known in the ability to produce signs of 
thought or forms of speech out of other spheres 
of language, and to express in these the spiritual 


feelings and views which had been awakened. 
This, nevertheless, was done in a consiraiu.d 
manner, corresponding to the nature of the i % 
stasy, or in forms and connections so new nu t 
foreign to the ordinary modes of thought and 
speaking that no one could obtain from it any 
clear connected sense, nnless specially qualified 
for the work by the Holy Spirit. — Something 
akin to this we see in elairvoyanoe; whioh, in¬ 
deed, even in its highest form is essentially dis¬ 
tinguishable from these spiritual states in the 
fact that the gift of the Spirit was oonditioned 
upon no physical peculiarity, that no cataleptic 
states were connected with it, and that its pos¬ 
sessor was perpetually master of himself (xiv. 
18 ff., 28); to which may he added, that he wa$ 
in no communion with the outward world, but 
was wholly absorbed in communion with God 
(Delitseoh, p. 817 ft). If we assume that the va¬ 
rious languages of earth are hut the ditjeeta mtro- 
bra of the original speech of humanity, then was 
this gift of tongues a symbolic anticipation of 
the unity which is to be restored when humanity 
is perfected^-a unity which will include in itself 
a boundless diversity in the most perfect har¬ 
mony.—At any rate we are not to regard the 
utterances made through this gift as & promis¬ 
cuous medley, a mere mish-mash of sounds. The 
individual inspired either took his parts of speech 
out of one language, as is shown in the sphere of 
clairvoyance; or, if he took them out of several 
languages, he took them in such a way as not to 
make them appear a crude amalgam of words, 
but a harmonious combination of terms most ex¬ 
pressive of deep spiritual emotions all wrought 
together with a plastic skill and creative power 
that removed their separating peculiarities.— 
[And so far as its practical use was concerned, 
may we not take these tongues in their unintelli¬ 
gibility to have been a sign that in the kingdom 
of God, and under the mightier influences of the 
Spirit, there was a sphere of thought and feeling 
transoending the ordinary one, into whioh the 
saints would one day be brought, and which now 
could only be imperfeotly interpreted to onr 
common apprehension by means of earthly ana¬ 
logies, and the common forms of speech? as a 
convincing token that a new and marvellous 
power had come down on men to lift them into 
direct communion with God, and impart to them 
the experiences and mysteries of a higher life 
for the expression of which no existing human 
language was adequate ? And was it not to give 
assurance of this that persons immediately, on 
their oonversion, began to speak with new 
tongues ?]^-With such an understanding of the 
phenomenon, it cannot surprise us it, in relation 
to the unintelligibility of what was uttered, a 
reference should be made to human language as 
not understood by foreigners (xiv. 10ft.); and, 
as contrasted with musical instruments, the tongue 
as the organ for exercising this gift, should be 
mentioned in its most direct signification (xiv. 
9). Besides, the various expressions used in 
respect to this gift suit very well with this view— 
even the one “he has a tongue”—which would 
thus mean, * be has a speech in readiness,’ t. a, 
is prepared to hold discourse in a language which, 
as is evident from what has hitherto been said, 
was unintelligible to t|xe hearers. 
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[The whole subject is one of peculiar interest 
One can hardly avoid the supposition that it 
stands in some way related to the remarkable 
phenomena witnessed in elairroyance and animal 
magnetism, or to those ecstatic states observable 
in times of deep religious excitement. There is 
nothing disparaging to “the gift of tongues ” in 
6uch a supposition. The Spirit of God, we know, 
employs the various susceptibilities and faculties 
of our nature for accomplishing its own ends, 
and moulds its operations on human conditions* 
He communicated His wiU through dreams and 
visions, and, as in the case of Peter (Acts z. 10, 
oempared with 18), even shaped the form of in* 
struetion to the bodily state of the person acted 
upon; yet what is more illusory than a dream ? 
And why should not these, as yet so little un¬ 
derstood powers of our nature, be made the ve¬ 
hicle of these supernatural gifts? Why should 
the ffcet that they are so wild and strange, so 
often partake of the animal passions, are so often 
perverted to had ends, serve for an objection to 
the supposition that they were so employed? 
Indeed, does not the power of “ discerning,” as¬ 
sociated with these spiritual gifts, clearly imply 
that there was danger of confounding the natu¬ 
ral with the supernatural by reason of this very 
thing, and that there was need of a sharpened 
critical faculty to discriminate between wbat 
was from the Spirit, and what was not? We 
need, therefore, have no hesitation in looking in 
this direction for some explanation of this re¬ 
markable phenomenon of the early ohnroh, as 
though by so doing we should invalidate its di¬ 
vine charaoter. Certain it is that there is some¬ 
thing about it more mysterious andawe-inspiring 
than the simple ability to speak in one or more 
unacquired languages. Wo can in no way bring 
the Apootle’s method of dealing with it, and 
speaking of it, into harmony with the idea that 
this was all that was meant by “the gift of 
tongues.” Whether a recurrence of this gift can 
be looked for, is another question, not to bo hero 
discussed}. 

Aside from the commentaries, comp, also 
Henbnerp. 810ff.; E. F. Fritxsche: Nov. Opuec. 
p. 102 ff.; Klingt Theol. Stud, und Krii . 1880, p. 
487 If.; Block: ibid. 1829, p. 17; Bam and 
Stendei: Tub. Zeiteckrift 1880, 2; Baur: Theol. 
Stud, und Krit. 1888, p. 628ff.; Wieselsr: ibid. 
1888, p. 878; Sohults 1889, p. 766 ff.; ibid. Spi¬ 
ritual Gtfls* p. 67 ff.; Zeller e TheoL Jahrb. 
1840; Neander; But. of planting and training 
of the Christian thunk* L 14 ff., 240 ff. (4 Ed.); 
Hilgeafeld: Gloesolaly in the primitive church , 
1860; Rossteuooher: The Gift of Tongues in the 
emostoUc times* 1860; Steinbeck: The Pori a 
Seer* p. 647 ff.; Patel: A word about Ecstasy 
1884, p. 29; Delitssoh: Psychol, p. 814 ff, 148 
fl; Fabri.: The Rise of Heathenism* etc . 1869, p. 
18 ff., 60 ff.; Kahilis: The Doctrine of the 
Bofy Ghost* i. 61-68; who like Delitzsch assumes 
a doable form of ebarism in Acts 2, a speaking 
in actually existing languages; in 1 Cor. 12-14, 
in newly formed languages. [Owen’s Works* 
VeL iv. p. 472 fL; Smith’s Diet, of Bib . Ant. 

“ Tongues” / E. Irving’s Works VoL V. p. 609 
ff.; “ Gifts of the Holy Ghost called supernatural L” 
Herzog’s Encg. Voh xviii; “ Ztmgenredsn 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. Language is the articulate expression of 
man’s thought and feeling; in it there is concen¬ 
trated that whole spiritual life which lifts him 
above the brutes. Hence, it is a gift conferred 
on him directly, in his primitive condition, in 
and with his spirit itself; it is, as it were, an 
innate organ or faculty—“ no mechanical pro¬ 
duct of his own ingenuity, but a spontaneous 
emanation of the spirit” (W. v. Humboldt). In 
the beginning man possessed the word, and this 
word was from God; and from the vital power 
which was bestowed on him in and with this 
word, there streamed forth the light of his exist¬ 
ence” (Fr. von Schlegel).* In the original 
unity of men’s convictions respecting God and 
the world, was grounded also the unity of lan¬ 
guage. With the rupture of that unity by reason 
of man’s hostility to God, in which mankind, be¬ 
fore united, went their several ways and strove 
by their own power to bring Heaven down to 
themselves (Gen. xi.), the unity of language was 
also lost. A criminal pride—the root of hea¬ 
thenism,—was also the cause of divergence both 
in nations and languages. It was a divine judg¬ 
ment by which the historical development of the 
race was revolutionized in its fundamental prin¬ 
ciples.—Only by a new and wonderful conde¬ 
scension on the part of God could the salvation 
promised to man be still brought to pass in the 
earth. In Christ alone does man wake again to 
a universal divine human consciousness. A re¬ 
union of man with God can only be perfected in 
and with the reunion of men among themselves— 
a union which is to take place first morally and 


* [“ The four or five hundred roots which remain as the 
constituent elements in different families of'language, are 
not Interjections, nor are they imitations. They are pkometie 
types produced by a power inherent in human nature. They 
exist as Plato would say, by nature; though with Plato we 
should add that when we say by nature, we mean by the 
hand of God. There is a law which runs through nearly the 
whole of nature, that everything which ia struck rings. 
Each subatance has Its peculiar ring. We can tell the more 
or less perfect structure of metals by their vibrations, by the 
answer which they give. Gold rings differently from tin, 
wood rings differently irom stone, and different sounds an* 
produced according to the nature of each percussion. It 
was the same with man, the most highly organised of Na¬ 
ture's works. Dan in his primitive and perfect state was 
not only endowed like the brute with the power of ex¬ 
pressing his sensations by interjections, ‘and his percep¬ 
tions by onomatopoiria. He possessed likewise the faculty 
of giving more articulate expression to the rational con¬ 
ception of his mind. That faculty was not of his own 
making. It was an Instinct, sn instinct of the mind as 
irresistible as any other instinct. So far as language Is the 
production of that Instinct, it belongs the to realm of na¬ 
ture." Max Mulli*. “The origin oManguage ia shrouded 
in the same impenetrable myatery that conceals the secrets 
of our primary mental and physical being. We cannot say 
with some, that it is of Itself an organism, but we regard it 
ae a necessary and therefore natural product of Intelligent 
self-coneckma organisation.— Bnt though the facility of 
articulate speocb may be considered natural to man, It 
differs from most other human powers, whether organic or 
Incorporeal, la this: that it ia afeealty beloogii-a to tha 
race, not to the individual, and that the social condition is 
essential* not to Its cultivation, bnt to its existence.** G. P. 
Marsh. If such be the nature and origin of language* 
how absurd to suppose that this which was the product of 
the Spirit's inspiration which was to be the sign of a new 
power bestowed on men, could beany other than a clear 
distinct, articulated utterance worthy the name of language 
and corresponding to the dignity of the Being from whom 
it emanated). 
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spiritually, and then really, in vivid outward 
manifestation, so that the end shall refer back 
to the beginning.—On the day of Pentecost, 
after Christ’s mediatorial work was finished, the 
heavens descended in a plentitude of spiritual 
influences upon mankind already prepared for it, 
knitting together the ruptured bond.—Pentecost 
was Babel reversed. The mighty baptism < f the 
Spirit wrought at once a powerful convulsion. 
The consciousness of those on whom it fell was 
for a while overwhelmed and swallowed up by 
the power of the divine Spirit, so that all par¬ 
ticularism vanished, and the most perfect unity 
of spirit combined them all in one. As the re¬ 
sult of this real unity of the God-consciousness— 
in ot her words of experience and convictionin re¬ 
gard to Qod—the one primitive language again 
disclosed itself, and in this they all with one 
mouth proclaimed the wonderful works of God; 
Parthians, Medes, Elamites and the rest hear the 
proclamation each in his own language. They 
hear it; for even in their ruptured state the 
several languages are but the torn, and as such 
mutually unintelligible members, of the one 
primitive language; yet however, in such a way, 
that* where this primitive language as the com¬ 
mon mother of them all sounds forth again, even, 
the Btitfened members are, as it were, breathed 
into and made resonant by the original Spirit.— 
Hence, even the hearers, though speaking the 
most diverse languages, understand, each one 
in his own language, what the apostles proclaim. 
But at the same time the unity is not yet per¬ 
fected into something real and permanent. We 
have here not the beginning of the consumma¬ 
tion, but only the dawn of a new day for the 
kingdom of God upon earth. Speaking with 
other tongues is, as it were, only a powerful gust 
of the Spirit, heralding what is to come,—a pro¬ 
phecy or a pledge that, according to the divine 
purpose, mankind, though now rent asunder, must 
be and would be restored to a perfect union by 
means of that redemption which was made man¬ 
ifest through Christ. (According to Fabri and 
others). 

2. The kind of address suited to a Christian as¬ 
sembly. The value of any disclosure in a Chris¬ 
tian assembly is to be estimated according to its 
general intelligibility and the impression which 
it makes upon the hearts of those present. Mere 
rhapsody of a mystic theosophio kind, all at¬ 
tempts to enwrap men to the heights or to take 
them down to the depths of knowledge and 
learning and subtle exposition, all flights of poe¬ 
try and rhetoric, all dazzling display of fine 
talking and the like, which make the'listeners 
stare, or may attraot people of merely secular 
culture and imaginative tastes, or which go to 
foster intellectual curiosity, or which pay court 
to .that folly which delights in what is^dark—all 
things of this kind have no place in a Christian 
church. To the enquiry of a young and gifted 
preacher who was just entering upon his minis¬ 
try at the Capital of the nation as to how he 
could best insure success, an old experienced 
clergyman replied : “So preach that even the 
servant girls can understand.—that will be good 
for all.” This is a thing which a preacher must 
lay to heart; and it will impress itself upon 
him, the more he enters into the spirit of the 


Holy Scriptures and their style as set forth in 
Luther’s version [and we may add the English 
version too, ] and the more he studies the works 
of this great master of popular speech and preach¬ 
ing.—Another thing to be considered and striven 
after is what may be called the prophetic ele¬ 
ment of discourse—that which touches the heart 
so as to lay open its mysterious ongoings, its in¬ 
nermost impulses and feelings, its hidden move¬ 
ments and propensities so that the hearers shall 
be constrained to ask, * Has he then seen through 
us ? through our secret thoughts and purposes 
and acts ? Has he, while withdrawn from ob¬ 
servation, been spying out our sayings and do¬ 
ings ? or had any one been informing him re¬ 
specting us?’ To the attainment of this skill 
there is required above all things a spiritual en¬ 
dowment and illumination. But this can be ac¬ 
quired only by a more and more searching self¬ 
scrutiny and by a more thorough acquaintance 
with men in their various conditions and rela¬ 
tions; these things are obtained in the light of 
that Divine Word which reveals to ns both the 
ways of God and man, and is a discerner of the 
thoughts and intents of the heart. And in order 
to make his speech still more impressive, the 
preacher must go to school to (he prophets, and 
make himself acquainted with their style and 
language, and so become qualified to use it ac¬ 
cording to his measure and existing necessities. 

8. The public speaking of women is not to be 
easily reconciled with a truly feminine character, 
and with woman's position in a divinely consti¬ 
tuted social state. Particular exigencies and 
extraordinary endowments may here and there 
go to form an exception; but, as a general rule, 
such an independent forth-putting of the female 
sex in public is unseemly, as all ecclesiastical 
discipline has maintained ever since the times 
of the apostles. Even' in domestic worship it 
indicates a bad state of things, if the woman 
takes the lead, whether it be from the fact that 
she assumes it to herself from the love of ruling, 
or is constrained to do it by reason of the un¬ 
christian character of her husband, or of some 
other incapacity on his part. And still more 
must it be regarded as indecorous for women to 
pray and exhort in those social meetings which 
occupy a middle ground between domestic and 
public worship, — presupposing, however, that 
these meetings are of a promiscuous character, 
and not wholly confined to women and children. 
At all events it is important for women, in case 
there should be any occasion for their thus taking 
part in public services, to watch over themselves 
with care, lest they lose their modesty and expose 
themselves to perilous temptations.—On the other 
hand, it greatly enhances the beauty of a Chris¬ 
tian home, when there exists between the hus¬ 
band and the wife a confidential intercourse in 
respect to the important questions and problems 
of Christian experience, such as are discussed 
in the public assembly; when the woman asks 
her husband for farther explanations respecting 
any point which has struck her mind and awak¬ 
ened her thought, and exchanges views with him 
in regard to the topic. In such a case, that 
which was spoken in public will be the more 
deeply impressed on the heart; Christian know¬ 
ledge will be promoted in the family; and the 
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wife also will gain in that independence which 
belongs to her as a mother within the domestic 
circle, and become the more capable of contribut¬ 
ing her part towards the edification of the whole. 

4. A Test. The distinction between men truly 
enlightened and spiritual, and those who, with 
all their gifts and attainments, are still carnally 
minded or mere fanatics and sectarian, is seen 
in this—whether they modestly recognize and 
respect the divine order, as laid down by 
Christ and His Apostles, or as established 
throughout the Church in the mind and Spirit 
of Christ; or whether they, under the pretext of 
being impelled by the Spirit, proudly disdain it. 
With the latter, when once they have become 
stiff in their opinions, it is in vain to dispute; 
since they pay no regard to reason and set up 
their own will in opposition to the general order, 
as though their will were the mind of the Spirit. 
Such persons must be given over to the blinding 
of their own spiritual pride. 

[4. Primitive Christian Worship . Of this, as 
observed at Corinth, we have a vivid picture 
afforded us in this chapter. Indeed, it is the 
only one extant of the kind, giving us a clear 
and instructive glimpse into the nature and 
workings of Church life in those early times. 
The first thing that strikes us is the absence of 
all fixed order. No hint is given of the super¬ 
intendence of any individual or class of persons 
regulating the services in the Church assem¬ 
blies— even where the mention of such would 
most naturally be made—as in the case of the 
disorders spoken of in vv. 26-34. The exercises 
seem to have gone on spontaneously—very much 
as is now the case in many social gatherings 
where “the meeting,” as the saying is, “is 
thrown open.” Individuals employed their gifts 
under the promptings of the Spirit, as seemed to 
them best, governed only by considerations of 
mutual regard and general utility. All enjoyed 
the right, yea, felt it a duty, to contribute some¬ 
thing toward the public edification according to 
the ability conferred on them severally. The 
idea that a special priesthood was necessary to 
mediate between the worshipping assembly and 
God, is not for a moment entertained. Indeed, 
.it is altogether ignored and excluded on the sup¬ 
position that all were now made priests unto God 
by the unction of the Spirit, and had an equal 
right to speak the truth that was in them, and 
to offer prayer. The disorders arising from the 
fullest concession of this right, were not regarded 
an evil so great as would have arisen from the 
repression of the Spirit that wrought in all the 
members “severally as He would." The Spirit 
was not to be quenched; prophesying^ were not 
to be despised; and whatever there was of the 
carnal and selfish element mingling with what 
was spiritual and divine, was to be separated 
and rejected by the critical faculty of the more 
disoerning. The hearers were expected “to 
prove all things, and hold fast that which is 
good.” This fact should be commended to the 
attention of those who in their excessive regard 
for having “all things done decently ana in 
order,” proceed to the extreme of repressing the 
spontaneous life and activity of the Church as a 
whole, by putting the meeting entirely under the 
control of a special order of individuals. 


The exercises consisted of prayer, praise, 
thanksgiving, prophesying, and speaking with 
tongues, accompanied by interpretation, — to¬ 
gether with the celebration of the Lord’s Sup¬ 
per at stated seasons. The several parts of the 
service seem to hav,e followed one another with¬ 
out settled plan. The only rules to be observed 
here were non-interference, so as to prevent 
confusion, and a regard for the edification of the 
Church as a whole, rather than for that of the 
individual. The latter necessarily excluded all 
that was unintelligible to the majority of the as¬ 
sembly. No language was to be employed which 
could not be understood by all alike. It is a 
rule which by implication condemned in advance 
the practice of the Romish church in using a 
liturgy composed in a language wholly unknown 
to the great mass of the people, and thus pre¬ 
cluding them from participating intelligently in 
the service. Hence, in this anti-Christian church 
worship the necessity of a little bell to notify 
the congregation when to give their responses, 
instead of that free intelligence which having 
understood what was spoken, expresses its 
hearty assent in the loud “Amen,” with which 
the early Christians were wont to ratify the 
prayer and the thanksgiving, thus making it the 
act of the whole assembly]. 

[5. In all true Christian t corship, that is honor¬ 
able to God, or beneficial to man, the Holy Spirit 
is the efficient agent. It is only so far as He helps 
our infirmities, and teaches us how to pray, only 
so far as He enlightens our understandings, and 
gives us an insight into divine truth, only so far 
as He inspires our songs and praises, that our 
worship is truly spiritual and edifying. Hence, 
the prime and indispensable necessity of pre¬ 
paring for these services by seeking His presence 
and aid. No amount of learning, no natural 
gifts, no acquired skill, no refinements of art 
can compensate for that unction of the Holy One 
which is promised the believer to teach him all 
things]. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Stabkb Our lack of love measures our lack 
of true Christianity (1 John iv. 7).—The Holy 
Spirit indeed imparts to us spiritual gifts, yet it 
is on the condition of our striving after them 
in the use of suitable means, such as prayer, 
reading, meditation. — Ver. 3. The preacher 
must aim chiefly at improvement in life and doc¬ 
trine, and, to this end, he must sometimes ex¬ 
hort and sometimes warn, and sometimes comfort. 

Hbd: —Ver. 6f. God reveals Himself in 
various ways; rejoice in Him and learn to re¬ 
cognize Him who thus seeks to make Himself 
known to thee ; thy salvation consists in this.— 
A preacher should so preach as to be understood. 
What does all your art avail for rustics !—the 
chaff of human wisdon for souls hungering after 
the Bread of life? Step down from your arti¬ 
ficial heights and do not be ashamed of sim¬ 
plicity in the presence of a thousand illiterate 
persons, because of a few whose hearts seek 
after wisdom, and whose ears itch for novelty.— 
Ver. 8. The reason why many do not strive 
against their spiritual foes, is that they are not 
urged to it by their teachers.—Ver. 18. So to 
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sing and pray that all who are present may Un¬ 
derstand, and be able to sing and pray with 
yon—this is the best kind of singing and pray* 
ing (Col. iii. 16).—Ver. 16. O* the wretched, 
sapless worship, when the poor laity comprehend 
nothing, and see nothing besides ridiottlous ges¬ 
tures and all sorts of attitudinising! Let us re¬ 
cognise it as a high and noble gift of Ood, that 
we have His Word presented to us intelligibly 
in our mother tongue.—Ver. 20. To lust for 
things which are void of meaning, is childish.— 
Well is it for those who in reference to sins re¬ 
main simple-minded, yet daily grow in the liv- 
ing knowledge of God (2 Tim. iii. 7 ; CoL i. 0).— 
Ver. 21. Unknown tongues may become also a 
token of God’s wrath, when God lets a person 
come among a people whose speeoh they under¬ 
stand not.—Ver. 22. The Cburob of God, being 
already planted and established, no longer stands 
in need of tokens and wonders, but rather re¬ 
quires the exposition of Scripture for its edifioa- 
tion.—Ver. 28. A Christian must nowhere al¬ 
low himself to be the subject of mockery,—least 
of all, in a publio assembly; he must strive to 
conduct himself wisely in all things. To direct 
all discourses to an unbeliever, would rather em¬ 
bitter than benefit him; but the Holy Spirit does 
not allow himself to be without a witness, and 
brings believers to so testify of Him that the 
unbeliever shall be rebuked and judged.—Ver. 
25. Praised be God, who gives power to His 
Word, and reveals His true teachers before many 
consciences (2 Cor. iv. 2). 

Ibid: —Ver. 26. Observe what should be the 
aim of all Christians—-teachers, counsellors, 
fathers—in their labors, vit. t edification.—Ver. 
27. All things are not given to all; one must 
tolerate another at his side, and one must be 
ready to follow another, and all things be di¬ 
rected to the edification of the Church.—Ver. 28. 
If we see that we oan be of no use to our neigh¬ 
bor, then it is best for us to be silent, to be bv 
ourselves, and to pray and to be content with 
our own edification, and deal with God in behalf 
of our neighbor. — Ver. 29. Divine worship 
allows of no disorder. To speak without gifts 
and oalling, is improper.—Ver. 80. Let a person 
have what gift he may, yet he should be willing 
to let others speak, and be content to hear (Job 
xviii. 2).—Ver. 31. He who has failed in the 
exposition of Soripture, should allow himself to 
be corrected, and if he hears something better, 
aeoept the true in place of the false. 

Lutbbb :—Ver. 82. Some think that, because 
they have understandings and gifts of the Spirit, 
they should yield to no one, nor be silent. But, 
since the gifts of the Spirit are in their own 
power, they certainly should not use them to 
disturb harmony, and then urge as a pretext 
that the Spirit constrained them.—Vor. 88. An 
irresistible impulse should be regarded as im¬ 
pure, since a oaraal passion is mixed with it 
whieh eught to be restrained by grace* God 
designs that we show ourselves peaceful i* all 
our conduct, and especially in divine servioe; 
otherwise we give offence, and allow place for 
the evil spirit.—Ver. 84. To teash in public, is 
an exercise of a certain kind of lordship in the 
place of Christ; and it is so muoh the less suit¬ 
able for women, since there is in men much to 


be rebuked. At home, they may instruct their 
own, as far as they know and can.—Ver. 35. 
The man is the bishop of his family Men ought 
to surpass their wives in divine knowledge, and 
be prepared to assist them therein; and the 
wives ought themselves to be willing to receive 
instruction, and to this end make inquiry on , 
points which they do not understand (1 Tim. ii. 
11).— Ver. 86. Art thon adorned with gifts, 
think not thon hadst them of thyself, and poe- 
sessest them alone; they are God’s, and are still 
more abundant with others. Be humble, and 
use them rightly. He who stiffly Opposes the 
truth, has not the Spirit of Christ, however 
muoh he may make pretension to it. 

HiDiifosn:—Ver. 88. Go henoe, thon who 
refusest to learn! Do not grieve, my friend, on 
this account. It is with many obstinacy, stupi¬ 
dity also, and is for the most part a judgment 
of God Upon them.—Ver. 40. Both in and out of 
the assemblies everything should be done deco* 
rouely , out of respect to the presence of God, 
and the holy angels, and the sanctity of the things 
themselves; and orderly, with a becoming regard 
to time and plaoe and other circumstances, so 
that no offence may arise. 

Bcblknburobb Bibkl:—V er. 1. “ Pursue 

after love 1 ” We must urge ourselves to it, that 
we may pray ourselves into a fight of love. For 
it will always appear to us as if the others were 
not striving for the same thing. Therefore oar 
love will naturally shrink back; bonce, the ne¬ 
cessity of pursuing after it. And by this, there 
is indicated the true vessel wherein spiritual 
gifts should lie, vis., love. Among these t «o 
best is the possession of the prophetic word, 
and an ability to investigate further in reference 
to its meaning. He whe means to be diligent, 
will find spiritual work enough; but begin with 
yourself.—Ver. 8. The Soripture calls all pro¬ 
clamation of the truth, prophesying; since God 
has revealed to ns in his word both how it will be 
with us, if we obey, and how, if we disobey, all 
those who speak to others in the name of God, 
are virtually prophets.—Ver. 4. Thou sayest 
well: *1 edify myself for myself; 1 but where is 
thy neighbor ? Love seeks not its own.—Gifts 
should always flow into the Cburob.—Ver. 6. 
We can impart something to others for their edi¬ 
fication : 1. when we remove the oovering whieh 
hangs over the inmost recesses of their hearts, 
and show the substratum, and disclose the things 
hidden there (revelatien); 2. if we produce 
what we have experienced of divine truth, and 
the mysteries of frith in our hearts (knowledge 
—a result of the former); 8. if we open up the 
prophetic word and the promisee of the future 
world, and seize the oontinnons thread of all 
prophecies, even the path way of God; from trhioh 
it ean be inferred whether a person is in the 
right way, both in teaching and hearing; 4. by 
instruction in the cateehism, or by doctrine also 
which is gathered out 6f all the foregoing points.— 
Ver. 12. Zealots have need to take care that in 
seeking light they do not, like the devil, full into 
the fire.—Ver. 17. “Not edified** — a defect 
which Christianity has suffered from, far mid 
wide, in empty teaching.—Ver. 18 f. The teach¬ 
ing should be such that others oan apply it i* 
themselves* and it should be as simple and hearty 
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as if it proceeded from a father to his children, 
for which no miraculous gifts are needed.—Ver. 
20. Spiritual childhood oonsisU in that simpli¬ 
city, innocence, and uprightness which makes a 
man perfectly guileless; and with all this there 
may exist the perfection of wisdom, which is 
able to answer everything, and to assign reasons 
for all things.—Ere we can become children pos¬ 
sessed of this divine simplicity, qualified to re¬ 
ceive the kingdom of God, all ambitious desires 
to display our piety must be exterminated, and 
all heights be laid low.—Ver. 21. The most fun¬ 
damental truths are, to most Christians, a foreign 
language.—Since for a long time there has ex¬ 
ists but little love for the truth (2 The*, ii. 10), 
God has in judgment suffered teachers, without 
number, to arise, whose speech has departed 
heaven-wide from the simplicity of the apostles 
(2 Tim. iv. 1-3).—Ver. 22. Believers must not 
boast of that which is appointed of God, because 
of unbelief.—Ver. 24. The Word of God carries 
s convincing power among those who give heed 
to it. It must go to the heart. It pierces very 
deep. The Word of God shows its power when 
it discloses the hidden things of the heart.—If ye 
will be a church of God, then prove by the spirit 
sod power of your word that God’s Spirit quick¬ 
ens you, so that others also may be convicted by 
it.—Ver. 26-38. To judging there belongs the 
spirit of proving in suitable measure. But this 
fhculty all the sheep of Christ ought to have 
who, by this means, can detect the voice of. 
strangers. Sheep can also distinguish one herb 
from another.—All have need of edification and 
instruction; and this one person can obtain bet¬ 
ter through this one, and another, through that 
one, and the process is assisted by inquiry.—Let 
each one guard his own impulses; where peace 
reigns not, there God is not present with His 
gracious rule.—Ver. 84. As a general rule, wo¬ 
men should be silent in church, provided God 
Himself has not pointed out a different course, 
as He sometimes has done in the instance of 
some heroic women whom He has awakened to 
act for the public good. Apart from these in¬ 
stances, the rule holds good.—Ver. 85. But where 
do you find such husbands? If their wives are 
to inquire of them, they must first have learned 
something.—According to the real mind of the 
Spirit, many men must also learn to keep silent. 
They, indeed, are called men, but they are not 
able to testify of* the truth as it is in Jesus, and 
know nothing of the new birth, because they 
have experienced nothing of it, neither have 
they the will or the courage to go to the death 
in a manly spirit — In Christ there is neither 
man nor woman, but all are one in Him, in 
whom the Word of life itself testifies, as the 
right man.—Ver. 40. Prudence is an important 
part of piety. 

Rteobb:—V v. 1-11. Spiritual gifts stand, 
for the most part, in the freedom of the Spirit 
who imparts to each one as He will. Tet much 
depends upon the spirit in which they are exer¬ 
cised.—Prophesying in its broader sense is the 
gift of explaining the wonders and mysteries 
lying in God’s word, for general nse, so that 
others ean derive from it, partly, growth in 
grace and knowledge, partly, incentive to the 
cultivation of Christian virtues, and, partly, 


strength to endure under manifold temptations; 
and this can be awakened by diligence, prayer, 
practice in Gous Word, and watchfulness over 
one’s own heart. The gift of speaking in foreign 
tongues serves as a beautiftil reminder of the 
fact that the distinctions introduced among the 
nations by diversity of speech, has been removed 
by the bleeeing of the Gospel, and all have been 
brought to praise God with one heart and mouth* 
—Vv. 12-22. Special regard must be paid to the 
larger, and commonly the weaker portion of the 
Church. In church matters it isGou’s ordinance 
that everything shall be so constituted as to make 
the stronger and more giited lowly, and to raise 
the weak. Nevertheless, thefre must not be such 
a concession to weakness as to hinder growth; 
nor yet must the lead be so rapid that the weakei 
shall not be able to respond Amen! Many a 
one may have too httle knowledge of anything 
to express himself suitably in regard to it, who 
yet may be able to assent to the testimony of aa^ 
Other, observe that it is trqe, and that the seed 
of faith already so far exists in his heart that be 
can join in prayers and wishes for the succesa 
of the truth. A man of sound understanding 
accords to everything its value, according to the 
use which may be had of it—Vv. 23-40. Pub¬ 
lic testimonials and confession respecting the 
power of the Divine Word upon the heart, havo 
become, at this day, very rare. In the early 
churches the contributions made in this direc¬ 
tion, were richer than would be the case now, 
were any to undertake to edify others in this 
tfay. Yet, still much may be done in aid of the 
truth.—He who casta off all regard for others, 
and insists on pushing everything according to 
his own views, falls into a temptation to bocome 
more and more ensnared by this habit (30IF.).— 
Much may be done without speaking, through the 
exercise of love, by quietness, obedience, mo¬ 
desty. This is often loud preaching enough. 
Women also can be employed in the kingdom of» 
heaven, in carrying glad messages, in awaken¬ 
ing and confirming faith (see the Hist, of the ; 
resurrection); and wo should uee tin ir aid in the - 
education of children, in caring lor h sick, etc . 
—He who will not yield, hod better be icit awhile .■ 
to go on in his own self-oonceit, than he pevpe- - 
tually contended with. 

W. F. Bxsesm:—Ver. 1. Love is so precious*-- 
that to hunt after it is the chief thing in the < 
Christian life ; and even he who has attained to . 
love, must still follow after it, since there is no» 
one who does not daily have to put off the old 
man with his lovelessness, and to put on th *nev> 
men with his love. We must continue the pur-- 
suit (Heb. xii. 4), until we rest in simple love. 

If we follow after love, we are on the way tou 
spiritual gifts (xii. 81.)—Ver. 8. Edification has. 
for its particular end, faith ; exhortation, love; 
consolation, hope. — Vv. ID, 11. Speech serves, 
not to conceal, bet to express thoughts.—The 
tongues at Penteeeet were given as a sign that 
God had sanctified the languages of all nations 
for the accordant confession of the one right 
faith; and the speaking with tongues (which, in 
order to be intelligible languages, needed expo¬ 
sition), serve for a sign that in the future world 
there awaits us a language which stands in th* 
relation to all present speech, as the utterance 
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of a man to the prattling of a child.—Vv. 25, 
26. Nothing is more powerful and quiok than the 
Word of God; and that sermon is a true miracle 
of graoe which has the effect to make the hearer 
feel that he was addressed by one cognizant of 
the hidden things of his own heart, even as Na¬ 
thaniel felt (John i. 48).—Ver. 87. What serves 
for peace and good order, will be maintained for 
the sake of the Lord, even though resting on 
human authority. The love of the Spirit teaches 
us both to find out the regulations which are 
profitable for every season, and to maintain 
them in obedience to the God .of peaoe.—Ver. 40. 
Because faith works in love, so does it work also 
in order. 

Hrubnkr:—Vbr. 1. Admonition is most needed 
where the spirit of ambition has place. — Vv. 
15, 19. Both prayer and sermon must be in¬ 
telligible, and serve for edification. It is better 
to be understood than to be wondered at.—Ver. 
20. To be incapable for wickedness is a blessed 
incapacity.—Yer. 84. The grounds for this: 1. 


It lies in the nature of the woman; her softer 
nature renders her more fit for receiving than for 
giving; 2. her weakness forbids her teaching; 
8. sin came into the world by woman; 4. there 
is danger of being captivated.—Ver. 87. A true 
prophet is shown by his attention to God’s Word. 
—Ver. 88. A stiff-necked person deserves to be 
left to his own ignorance. Chief practical 
thoughts of this chapter: 1. Shun all parade in 

the use of spiritual gifts, especially in pubhe 
worship. 2. Seek after and promote simple edi¬ 
fication in divine service. 3. For this, there is 
needed above all things that simplicity of heart 
which seeks not its own. [See on these points 
Hare’s Miss. Com. p. 950.] 4. Such divine wor¬ 
ship makes an impression also upon unbelievers, 
touches and awakens their hearts, and makes 
them feel the sanctity of a Christian assembly, 
and the presence of God. 5. In divine service, 
outward order and decorum must be main¬ 
tained in order that disturbance may be avoided. 


XVI. 

DOCTRINE OF THE RESURRECTION OF THE DEAD. 

A. Refutation of its deniers (1) from the well attested facts of the resurrection of Christ , which with all 
connected therewith , presupposes its possibility , and is the fledge of its actual occurrence. 

Chapter XV. 1-28. 


Moreover, brethren, I declare [make known, yvuipi^w] unto you the gospel which I 
preached unto you, which also ye have [om. have] received, and wherein ye stand [have 

2 been standing, ; By which also ye are [being] saved, if ye keep in memory 

[hold fast, xar^ere] what [with what discourse, rivt AoyoiTI preached unto you, unless 

3 ye have believed [became believers, imtntu<raT€'\ in vain. For.I delivered unto you first 
of all that which I also received, how that Christ died for our sins according to the 

4 Scriptures: And that he was buried, and that he rose [has risen, tpjysprat^ again the 

5 third day 1 according to the Scriptures: And that he was seen of [appeared to, atyh) 

6 Kr)<p<f] Cephas, then of [to] the twelve*: After that, he was seen of [appeared to] 
above five hundred brethren at once; of whom the greater part remain unto this 

7 present, but some* are [have also, xdt lxotpy#r)<rav\ fallen asleep. And after that, he 

8 was seen of [appeared to] James; then 4 of [after that to, eroera] all the apostles. And 
[But, &] last of all he was seen of me also, as of one born out of due time [as to the 

9 untimely-born-one; he appeared to me also, d><ntept\ rw bcrpoofian^ topth) xd/iofl. For 
I am the least of the apostles, that am not meet [sufficient, txavb c] to be called an 

10 apostle, because I persecuted the church of God. But by the grace of God I am 
what I am: and his grace which was bestowed upon [was towards, el?] me was not in 
vain; but I laboured more abundantly than they all: yet not I, but the grace ef God 

11 which was [om. which was] with 6 me. Therefore whether it were I or they, so we 

12 preach, and so ye believed. Now if Christ be preached that he rose from the dead, 6 

13 how say some among you* that there is no resurrection of the dead ? But if there be 
no resurrection of the dead, then is Christ not risen [not even Christ hath risen, obSk 

14 xP' ^y^r e /° ra 0 : And if Christ be [hath] not risen, then is our preaching 8 vain, and 6 

15 your faith is also vain. Tea, and we are found false witnesses of God; because we 
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have testified of [against, xara ] God that he raised up Christ: whom he raised not up, 

16 if so be that the dead rise not. For if the dead rise not, then is not Christ raised : 

17 And if Christ be not raised, your faith is vain [fruitless, partita ] ; ye are yet in your 

18 sins. Then they also which are fallen asleep [fell asleep, xotp^ivTcq] in Christ are 

19 \om . are] perished. If in this life only we have hope [If only in this life we have 

20 been hoping] in Christ 9 , we are of all men mobfc miserable. But now is Christ risen 
[has Christ been raised, ipjyeprac'] from the dead, and become 10 [om. jmd become] 

21 the first fruits of them that slept [have been sleeping, xexotp^pivtov]. For since 

22 by man came death, by man came also the resurrection of the dead. For as in Adam 

23 all die [are dying, dnohvijtrxoutrtv']^ even so in Christ shall all be made alive. But every 
man in his own order [orderly rank, Tdypart] : Christ the first fruits; afterward they 

24 that are Christ’s at his coming [appearing, irapoutrta]. Then cometh the end, when 
he shall have delivered up [he delivereth over, itapadtd £] the kingdom to God, even 
the Father; when he shall have put down [done away with, xarapy^arj] all rule, and 

25 all authority and power. For he must reign, till he hath put all enemies under his 

20 feet. The last enemy that shall be destroyed is death [Death, the enemy, shall at las'; 

27 be done away with, xaTapyltrat]. For he hath put all things under his feet. But 
when he saith, All things are [have been, bTtoriraxrat] put under him , it is manifest 

28 that he is excepted, which [it is with the exception of him who, £xto<; too unord^avroq] 
did put all things under him. And when all things shall be subdued unto him, then 
Bhall the Son also himself be subject [subject himself, bxoTapjtrerai] unto him that put 
all things under him, that God may be [the, to] all in all. 


P Ver. 4.— Lachmann, TUchendorf and Alford put rg rpirg after gp-ipy. Alford thinks that the Rec. (which pnts those 
wonk before gpipo) was an alteration to conform to Matth. xvi. 21; xvli. 23; and from not perceiving the solemnity and 
emphasis of the other arrangement. Lachmann's rending Is best sustained by the uncials (A. B. D. E. Sinait.), but the 
Bee. has in its favor F. o. K. with the Vulg., Peach., Goth., Basm., Chr., Theodt, et uL—C. P. W.j. 

[* Ver. 6.—For Su/Sexa, D. E. P. G., the Ital., Vulg., Goth., later Syr. (Marg.), Arm., Slav., and a number of the Fathers 
hsTe <rd««a. Augustine mentions “ nonnulli codices” of this kind. It was, however, a correction for greater accuracy, 
while the Apostle used the official designation. Comp. John xx. 19: comp. 24.—C. P. W.]. 

* Ver. 6.— Lachmaim throws out aot; but it lias important MSS. in its favor, and it was likely to be left out as su¬ 
perfluous, [or from the copyists confounding -* *ai with the first two syllables of the next word. It is omitted l>y A. (pro- 
bablv). B. D. V. G , the Ital., Vulg.. Goth., Copt., Basra., later Syr., Aug., Ambtst.—C. P. W.]. 

* Ver. 7 .—Titchendarf has cs-ctra, but the Rec. and Lachmaim have «!ra. The MSS. are about equally balanced. 

* Ver. 10 .—Lachmaim has ovv ipoi without the q before them [with B. D. E. F. G., Sinait., Ital., Vulg M Orig. (latin), 
and the Latin writers]. In like manner Meyer, who thinks that “ the article was inserted partly, perhaps, in a merely 
aechaa'cal way after ^ sir ipi, but also to some extent Intentionally, from a dogmatic prejudice, to bring out more com¬ 
pletely a contrast to ov<c iy*. A reason similar to this last was probably the occasion for the more feebly supported 
qcvcfUM. Before «iv also, the q is wanting in D. (1st hand), F. G. The Vulg., Ital., and the Latin Fathers read gratia 
qmii i me. In ibis cause, however, its introduction was not occasioned by the context, but the article seemed suptr- 
ftsoos, and it was therefore omitted,"—C. P. W.]. 

* Ver. 12.— Tiechendorfb** ix vtxpttv ore, but the Rec. and Lachmaim have oti ix vextmv. The latter is best sustained. 

[It is thus found in A. B. 1). (2d hand), K.L., perhaps all the cursives, the Vulg., Goth., Chrys., Theodt., and lrcn. (transla- 
ttonV-C. P. W.l. 

T Ver. 12 .—Tisehendorf with very good MSS., has iv vpiv nvic. but the Rec. has nvir ip vpiv. [The former order is 
fcead In A. B. Slnait., 8yr. (both), Orig., Chrys., Damasc.—C. P. W.]. 

* Ver. 14.—The xai before rb xgpvypa is doubtful, as also is Si after xevg. Tischendorf has both; Lachmaim has aai, 
bat [brackets it, and] leaves out the Si; probably correctly. [A. D. E. F. G. K., Slnait., 20 cursives, G< th. and Basm. ver- 
rioas, Dial* and (Beam, have apa xal (some Latin writers omit apa also), and A. B.D.F.G., SiuaiL, 6 cursives, the Latin, 

Copt version*, and a few Fathers omit Si. —C* P. W.]. 

* Ver. 19 .—Lachmaim and Tischendorf, with a great preponderance of authority, place iv xpuiry *fter Ta ^ T P- The 
Bee. pnts these words after iapiv, although this is not the lectio difficilicr , [and hence it is likely to have been a transpo¬ 
sition for perspicuity. Lachmann's reading (iv vp. gXnixores iapiv povcv) is also adopted by Alford, Stanley, and Words- 
north, in accordance with A. B. D. E. F. G., Sinait., 6 cursives, the Vnlg. and Goth, versions, and some Latin Fathers. The 
coaforioo into which this text early fell, is apparent from the evident attempt (in Ori£., the Vnlg., Ital., Goth., Ainbr.) to 
make pirov precede iv Xpunf, so that it may be referred more distinctly to iv rf, (tag Tav-rnalone, and not to the whole 
sen t e nc e, a* it would, be if it were placed after iapiv. See Exeget. notes and Meyer.—C . P. w.l. 

® V«r. 20.—The Rec. adds tyivtro at the end of the sentence, but it is leebly attested, and Is pronounced by Meyer “a 
supplemental gloss.’* . 

n Ver. 21.—In several important MS8. the article Is wanting before Bavaroc. Meyer thinks it was derived from Bom. ▼. 

12; but it might have fallen away on account of the parallel avaar. v*xpitv. 

* Ver. 2£—The Rec. has wapaSy; but better authority exists in favor of wapaStStp, and some good M88. have wapaSi- 

SsL The aorlot was occasioned by a conformity to Karapy^ag [without observing that orav in the one caw requited an 
Indefinite present, and in the other an aorist in the sense of a Put. exact. Instead of wapaS** (defended by Rnehe, with K. 
L,Orig^ Suseb. (com.), Eplph. (often Damaec.), we have xapaStSot in B. F.G., and napaoiS^ in A. D. Sinait^ Goth., Basm., 
and Stthid. versions, ana the rest of the Greek Fathers.—C. P. W.j. * 

* Ver. 25.—The authority for iv in the Rec. before Bjj is feeble. It is from the Sept, of Pa. cx. 1. 

H Ver. 25.—The authority for avroe after ixBpovr is not sufficient. [A. F. G., several codices of the vulg., with the 
fiotlL, and a few Greek writers insert it, but it Is omitted in B. D. K. L., Sinait. the Vnlg. (best MBS.), the later 8yr., and 
tiw most important Greek Fathers.—C. P. W.]. ... , , . . 

P* Ver. A—This verse is transferred by D. B., Sinait. (1st hand), one copy of the Vulg. (tolet.), Jerome and Ambrst., so 
u to stand after toss wdd*« avrov In ver. 27. Two cursives entirely omit ver. 26 and 27, donbtleee in oonsequence of co¬ 
pyists mistaking the vwb v. w6Sac avrov of the one for that of the other (homoeoteleuton).—C. P. W.]. 

*• Ver. 27.—Some good MSS. [B., two cursives, the Vulg., the Lat. translations of Iren, and of D.] omit the first ore. 
Lachmaim brackets it. ..._ 

p Ver. 27.—Sinait. inserts rt before the second row*: F. G. omits It before the third.—C. P. WJ. 

» Ver. 28 .—Lachmaim brackets sal after r&rt. but Tischendorf with very good authorities [A. D. (8d hand), K. L., SI- 
■slt- Vulg n Svr. (later), Copt., Basm., and many Greek writers], retains tt. 

* Ver. 28.—The Rec. and Tischendorf have tA before the last ndvra. Lachmaim, with some good MS8. [A. B. D. tlot 
bead) 17, HippnI.l, omit It. [D. (3d hand) E. F. G. K. L., Sinait. and nearly all theGreek Fathers insert it,and rightly, for 
it might easily Call out, and it adds great force to the Apostle's expression.—0. P. W i 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

[We now oome to what may be called the 
crowning glory of this Epistle, vis., a demon¬ 
stration of the truth of a future resurrection. 
Forming, as it does, a portion of the burial ser¬ 
vice in nearly every Christian church, it has 
oome to be associated with our tenderest and 
most hallowed recollections, as affording to us 
precious consolation in regard to dejparted 
friends, and laying the foundation for our own 
triumph in the hour of death. It is not surpris¬ 
ing, therefore, that it should have been made 
the subject of more earnest study than any other 
portion of this Epistle, and that every line and 
word of it has been searchod for golden meanings. 
Happy will it be for us, if we shall be able to set 
forth its deep significance in any thing of its 
true light, and so contribute some share towards 
increasing and strengthening the faith of the 
Church]. 

For fuller information respecting the opponents 
of the dootrine of the resurrection, who are here 
refuted, see what is said on ver. 12. 

[The points of the argument are as follows: 
1. Whether there is any resurrection of the 
dead (vv. 1-34). The affirmative is proven— 
first, by a reference to the fact that Christ did 
rise from the dead with the evidence whioh 
establishes it (vv. 1-11); secondly, by showing 
the absurdity of the contrary dootrine in several 
particulars. 2. What will be the nature of the 
bodies that shall be raised up (vv. 85-61). This 
is illustrated by various analogies, and also set 
forth in direot statement as to some of the pe¬ 
culiar characteristics of the risen body. 3. 
What will become of those who shall be alive at 
the second advent (w. 51-54). 4. The practical 
consequences of this doctrine]. 

Vers. 1-4. Paul here begins to lay the founda¬ 
tion for his demonstration, whioh rests upon a 
fact not denied by the opponents of the doctrine 
of a general resurrection, vis., that of Christ’s 
resurrection. First of all, he reminds the Co¬ 
rinthians that this doctrine had formed a part 
of the fundamental contents of that Gospel 
which he had proclaimed among them from the 
first.—Moreover ,—dk here indicates an ad¬ 
vance in his discourse, a transition to an entirely 
different subject; for there fo no connection 
between this and the preceding chapter.—bre¬ 
thren, I declare unto you — yvupl$o; the 
word is neither equivalent to farofupvifaiw, I re¬ 
mind you, [Chrys., Bloomf., Billr.]; nor yet to 
I call your attention to [(Ruck.); both which 
meanings are inadmissible from the usage of the 
word, as maybe seen in Rob. Lex.; though Stan¬ 
ley affirms that in all the passages, where it is 
used in the earlier epistles, it carries these signi¬ 
fications]. It means, I make knovm, I declare. 
The expression has something of solemnity in it, 
as though he were about to make a new procla¬ 
mation. What he intends, however, is to remind 
them of something already known, about which 
their recollection needed to be refreshed ; [un¬ 
less there is a latent sarcasm in the word, inti¬ 
mating that though professing Christians—“bre¬ 
thren,” they had so far forgotten one of the fun¬ 
damental tenets of their faith that they needed 


to have it proclaimed to them anew].— the Gos¬ 
pel —[Not indeed the whole Gospel (as Alford), 
but that which so lies at the foundation of the 
whole Gospel, that whioh is its main condition 
and verification to suoh an extent that by meton¬ 
ymy it might be said to be the Gospel, so thst 
the expression is here used for the purpose of 
showing the essential importance of the subject 
of which he was about to treat. And, also, by 
applying to the doctrine of the resurrection the 
designation of Gospel he teaches them that H is 
not a point on which they were at liberty to fora 
any opinion they might choose, without prejudice 
to their own salvation]. —Respecting this he 
mentions four particulars, in regular climax, by 
whioh he exhibits its claim upon their faith.— 
whioh I preached unto you, —[i. e., when 
he first went among them to lay the foundations 
of the Church],— whioh also ye received,— 
[not ‘have received.* The aorist signification 
must be adhered to as important, pointing to 
what took place at the first—their cordial recep¬ 
tion of his proclamation].— in whioh aleo ye 
stand ;—He here indicates the firm maintenance 
of what had been accepted as truth on the port 
of the great majority of the Church (2 Cor. i. 
24; Rom. v. 2). [This remark is not intended 
to flatter them; because all to whom he wrote 
firmly believed that Christ died and rose again. 
Were it not for this, he could have built on the 
fact no argument that whs valid for them. But 
though believing this, all had not drawn the 
same conclusion in respect to a resurrection as 
he had; so that he is here pointing to that faith 
among them to whioh he was about to appeal in 
support of what he had to say. And then, to 
finish his climax by showing the personal im¬ 
portance of that faith, he adds, — through 
which also ye are saved, —By the use of the 
present tense the attainment of salvation is here 
presentiated, as though it were something alto¬ 
gether certain]. Yet that he means hereby an 
attainment still future, is clear from the condi¬ 
tional clause appended. The repetition of the 
sal, aleo, serves to introduce the successive par¬ 
ticulars which form the climax, [and also to 
strengthen the assertions].— with what word 
I preached unto you, if ye hold fast,— 
There is a question as to the connection in which 
this clause stands with what precedes. Luther 
and some after him take this to be a further de¬ 
finition of what is alluded to in the opening 
clause of the first verse, q. d., *1 remind you of 
the gospel, in what form I proclaimed it to you;* 
but the conditional words “if yc hold fast "do 
not suit with the expression “I remind you.” 
They also contradict'the assertion that they were 
standing still on the doctrine in question, and 
they furnish no point of junction with what fol¬ 
lows, “unless ye have believed in vain.** We 
must therefore connect the clause before us with 
what immediately precedes, recognizing here an 
inversion of the natural order of words for the 
sake of emphasis, q. d., “if ye hold fast with 
what word I preached the gospel unto you.** 
To be understood, we here see the condition 
stated upon which their salvation would be se¬ 
cured; [so that it is an aryumentum ad kominem, 
pnt in advance for the purpose of conciliating 
their interest in the truth he was about to 
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demonstrate].—By the expression “ with what 
word” (rm k6y<p) he denotes either the con¬ 
tent* of what he had delivered to them 
(Meyer) [so that it is equivalent to 44 what,” 
as in the B. V.]; or the grounds out of 
which (Acts x. 29), or with which he established 
his argument. So Ben gel: 44 qua ratione, quit ar¬ 
gument**.” The latter is the more correct inter¬ 
pretation ; sinee in what follows he not merely 
gives the contents of his preaching (the funda¬ 
mental facta of redemption), but also he brings 
emphatically to view the grounds or its truth 
and validity. Luther’s weleher Gestalt may em¬ 
brace both significations. To suppose an allu¬ 
sion here to the simplicity of his style, is a little 
toe far fetched. By 4 holding last’ (tarix™ v ) he 
means, not simply an intellectual retention, a 
preservation of the thing in the memory, to 
whkh the interrogative r Ivi appears to point, 
but a holding fast, in such a manner that a per¬ 
son is oertain of the thing. [May it not go still 
further and point to the practical regard for the 
truth in their life and conduct, so as to signify 
their perseverance in saving faith ?]—That the 
fact of their salvation is admissible only on the 
condition of a steadfast maintenance of this 
truth, is still further exhibited apagogically.— 
unless ye believed in vain.— i. e. their fail¬ 
ure of salvation wab conceivable only on the 
hardly snpposable condition that their exercise 
of faith was a vain and fruitless thing .—e t k q, m 
vain (comp. G&L iv. 11; iii. 4). [It may mean 
either without const, or without effect , t. e., to no 
purpose. If the former, then Paul means to say, 
4 unless ye believe without evidence) 4 had no 
pound for your faith.’ * If the latter, the mean¬ 
ing is 4 unless your faith is worthless,’ and this 
was a thing not to bo supposed. The latter best 
suits the connection]. On kicrbc el pi) see 
xiv. 6. This clause is more correctly attached 
to the main proposition contained in the word 
44 ye are saved,” to which that which follows is 
subordinate, and to be taken as confirming it 
together with the condition annexed. The act 
of believing stands in the closest relation to the 
gospel as the subjeetive appropriation of its 
proffered salvation; and to assert its fruitlessness 
(which from the Christian standpoint is utterly 
unconceivable) would be equivalent to the denial 
of all salvation through the gospel. But, if we 
attach the words before us only to the conditional 
clause immediately preceding, and that too in re¬ 
lation to the phrase 44 with what word 1 preached 
to you,” then would cinq be equivalent to rashly, 
i. a, without sufficient pounds, q. d., 4 if ye hold 
fast the grounds on which 1 preach the gospel to 
you; otherwise it would follow that ye believed 
without grounds, in a shallow, superficial man¬ 
ner.’ Or, if we connect it with the words 41 if 
ye hold fast,” then some such clause must be 
supplied as ‘but ye do hold it fast altogether,’— 
which would not suit. Adopting the former re¬ 
ference, the connection is indeed simple, and the 
sense good and strong, but it is calculated rat her 
to awaken confidence, than to warn against 

*!Thh Accords with the classic use of the word. Thus 
Plutarch tovto ripete (ivofur iv ri tAp (un} wrtrurrevpfvuv 
—“this we said waa one of the things bettered without 
gtood Authority.” similarly the Latins use credere frus- 
Ww. ‘to beliere in rata* or ‘rashly.* Alsx. Paraphrase j. 


danger (Meyer assumes both?!), or to hinder 
their abuse of it to a false security (Osiander).— 

For I delivered to yon —The question here 
arises, first of all, with what is this to be con¬ 
nected? Is that here set forth an' explanation 
of his manner of discourse (r i v i 7,6 y v), cither 
as to its contents (Meyer and de Wette), or us to 
its grounds? or is it to be referred back to the 
main statement in the first verse, 44 1 declare 
unto you ?” The latter is to be preferred, inas- * 
much as the manner of discourse is spoken of in 
a subordinate clause. Ilis meaning is, 4 what 1 
now hold up before you, viz., the truth of Christ’s 
resurrection in its bearing on our salvation, is 
only a proclamation of that gospel which I 
preached unto you at the beginning.’ Here he 
speaks in relation to the fact itself, and that too 
in its significance for the faith, according to the 
Scriptures.—Catholic expositors use the word 
iraplduica in support of the legitimacy of tra¬ 
dition.— among the first (things),— in the 
order of time [Chrys.]; or still better, in im¬ 
portance, in primis , before all, 44 as belonging to 
the weightiest articles of faith. Burger: 44 as 
one of the first points.” Neander. [Riickert con¬ 
nects the words directly with “to you,” as 
though the Corinthians were 44 among the first” 
to have the doctrine preached to them ; which is 
not true. The following passages from LXX. may 
throw some light on the expression : 44 and he 
placed the two maid servants and their children 
first, h irp&rotf (Gen. xxxiii. 2); “ and David 
said whosoever smiteth the Jebusites first,” iv 
npAroic (2 Sam. v. 8).] He here takes into ac¬ 
count, not simply the order of time, but also the 
momentousness of the thing communicated.— 
what also I have received, —n apiXafiov, 
because it stands correllative to 7r a pl6 u tea, is 
to be understood otherwise than in ver. 2, as de¬ 
noting the simple reception of a thing imparted; 
and this, not through human tradition only, but 
also by special inward revelation from the Lord. 

The fact itself, i. e., of Christ’s death which he 
was about to speak of, he had undoubtedly 
learned before his conversion; but be is here 
treating not solely of the fact, but likewise of its 
significance for a life of faith, and this he had to 
learn by revelation. So too in regard to the re¬ 
surrection. This lie bad heard of and flouted as 
fable; but its verity was at last disclosed to 
him in such a manner by the glorious appear¬ 
ance of Christ in the way, that all doubt in re¬ 
ference to it as though the death had been only 
one in appearance, or a deception, was entirely 
dissipated; and by a subsequent illumination, 
which explained to him the bearing of Scripture 
upon these facts, they had obtained his full and 
firm faith as the fundamental articles of his re¬ 
ligious creed. [And in saying that 4 he deli¬ 
vered’ only what 4 he had received,’ he was but 
asserting the faithful discharge of his duty as an 
I apostle, which was to proclaim at first hand, as 
it were, the truth of Christ].—that Christ 
died for our siH3, —Here the expiatory pow er 
of Christ’s death is clearly indicated as in i. 18; 

Rom. v. 8 (by the simple imip vpcjv ); comp. Gal. 
i. 4 ; 1 Pet. ii. 24 ; Rom. iii. 24 n.; iv. 25.— 
bnepz=znep\, for the sake of. [Stanley sajs, “ for 
our sins,” not merely 4 in our behalf,’ which 
would have been xmip Jjpuv, as in Rom. y. 8; nor 
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* in our place’ which would have been avri fyiav; 
but ‘ as an offering in consequence of our sins/ 

* to deliver us from our sins.’ “*Tt r£p has the 
same ambiquity as the English /or, in behalf of; 
but the idea of service and protection always 
predominates. Whenever in speaking of Christ’s 
death the idea of substitution is intended, it is 
under the figure of a ransom; in which case it 
is expressed by hvrl (Matt. xx. 28; Mark x. 46). 
Whenever the idea of covering or forgiving sins 
is intended, it is under the figure of a sin-offering 
in which case the word used is nepl f as in Rom. 
viii. 3; 1 Pet. iii. 18; 1 Jno. ii. 2; iv. 10; irepi 
d/iairrias or dpapriuv. —But what connection has 
this with the doctrine of resurrection ? Much 
every way. Christ’s death could not have availed 
to expiate sin had he remained under the power 
of death. In order to prove that He died not for 
His own sins, but for the sins of others, and to de¬ 
monstrate this ability and right to confer pardon 
and blessedness as the Lord of life, it was neces¬ 
sary for Him to rise again. Hence though atone¬ 
ment is secured by His death, yet righteousness 
comes through His resurrection (Rom. v. 25). 
To deny his resurrection, therefore, is to annul 
also the efficacy of His sacrifice, and with this all 
hope of pardon through Him. And the fatal 
extent to which the denial of any fact must carry 
us, should be shown as a part of the argument 
in its defence].— according to the Scrip¬ 
tures He here intimates that Christ’s death for 
our sins was the fulfilment of the divine counsel 
foretold in the Old Testament Scriptures. The 
use of the plural points to the long line of wit¬ 
nesses which runs through the various portions 
of the sacred record (comp. Matt. xxvi. 54; 
Luke xxiv. 82). “We must keep in view the 
manner in which the calling of the Messiah was 
regarded. It was one towards which the entire 
development of the theocracy was continually 
tending, and which therefore might be found in¬ 
dicated in various ways. The apostles do not dis¬ 
tinguish between the ideal and the literal refer¬ 
ence, ns this was not the way of the Holy Spirit, 
but only of scientific investigation.” Neandbr. 
Paul here undoubtedly had in mind, not simply 
such prophecies os Isa. liii., but also such types 
as the offerings And the paschal lamb. (Comp. v. 
7). [Paul protested before Festus that in preach¬ 
ing tne Gospel he had said, “ none other things 
than those which Moses and the prophets had said, 
should come that Christ should suffer, and that 
He should be the first that should rise from the 
dead, and should Bhow light unto the people and 
to the Gentiles.” And he assured the Romans 
that his gospel was “ witnessed to by the law 
and the prophets.” Thus it will be seen that the 
doctrine of atonement for sin by the death of 
Christ pervades the entire Word of God. Hence 
not to believe in it was declared by our Lord to 
indicate “ folly and slowness of heart” (Luke 
xxiv. 25, 27)].— And that he was buried,— 
[This is an important fact, both as indicating 
the undoubted truth of His having died, and as 
the necessary antecedent to the resurrection. 
In entering the grave our Lord but finished the 
course appointed for all mankind, and it was the 
natural fulfilment of His earthly career. The 
fact, therefore, properly forms a distinct article 
in our creed].— and that he has been raised 


on the third day, — i yy ye prat. The per¬ 
fect indicates that the fact is not a transient one 
like that of dying and being buried,—marks the 
continuation of the state just begun, or of its 
consequences—• has been raised and is alWe.’— 
according to the Scriptures:— The testimony 
here referred to bears primarily on the fact of His 
having risen (comp. Ps. xvi. 10; Acta xiii. 84 
ff.; Isa. liii. 8-10ff.), including also the time of 
His rising which is hinted at in the type of Jo¬ 
nah (comp. Matt. xii. 40; xvi. 4). But this 
type, as well as the prophecy in Isa. liii. 9, allows 
also of a reference to the burial; but the repeti¬ 
tion of' b t i before iyijye prat forms an ob¬ 
jection to this reference. Besides, it is only the 
two essential factors in the work of redemption, 
viz.: the death and the resurrection of Christ 
that are sustained upon Scripture testimony. 
So Meyer Ed. iii. [But how can this be, when 
Peter referred in his speech at Pentecost to the 
declaration of David, “ thou wilt not leave my 
soul in hell neither wilt thou suffer thine Holy 
One to see corruption,” as a prophecy ol Christ’s 
burial and resurrection*] 

Vers. 5-7. And that be waa seen of Ce¬ 
phas, —The bri f that , shows that in grammati¬ 
cal structure the dependence of the clauses upon 
irapidoKa , ver. 8, is still maintained; while the 
independent statements begin at the next verse. 
From this, however, it does not follow that be 
had delivered to them merely that which is As¬ 
serted in ver. 5. He undoubtedly is here reca¬ 
pitulating the whole testimony in proof of Christ’s 
resurrection, as he had often given it to them. 
That he is following the chronological order of 
the evidence, is clear from the use of the definite 
adverbs of sequence, “then,” “after that,” “last 
of alL”—The appearance of the risen Saviour to 
Peter, recorded Luke xxiv. 84,’is mentioned first, 
not “because the authority of Peter was the 
chiefest, as being the prince of the apostles” 
(Estius), but in accordance with the historical 
order of occurrences, passing over, however, the 
manifestation previously made of Himself to 
Mary Magdalene (John xx. 14f). “Mary 
Magdalene was, indeed, a witness to the brethren, 
but not to the people at large,” — W. F. Bessie; 
[and to have cited her testimony would, with 
multitudes, at that period, have tended to call 
out a sneer, rather than strengthen belief].— 
then of the twelve :—This was the common 
designation of the smaller circle of disciples, 
although it was not then complete [“ twelve being 
a name, not of number, but of office”] ; and the 
manifestation here alluded to (Luke xxiv. 86 ff.; 
John xx. 19 ff.) is not to be confounded with that 
which followed eight days after (John xx. 26). 
Thomas also was not present. The apostles ap¬ 
pear also here as witnesses of the resurrection 
of Christ (Actsii. 28; iii. 15; x. 40 ff.; xiii. 81). 
By J 7 , t cat seen, we are to understand a 
literal perception by the senses, and not a vision. 
After that, he was seen of above five hun¬ 
dred brethren at once; —The manifestation 
here spoken of is nowhere else recorded; in 
Matt, xxviii. 16 mention is made only of “the 
eleven.” The expression “ at once ” implies that 
the “more than five hundred” saw Him, not sep¬ 
arately, but altogether; and this probably took 
place at a time when numerous Galilean disciples 
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were still at Jerusalem, and therefore before the 
termination of the festival season. The fact that 
about the time of Penteooet only about one hun¬ 
dred and twenty disciples are spoken of, does not 
militate with this supposition. [Hodge says, 
“This manifestation may have taken place on the 
occasion when Christ met His disciples in Gali¬ 
lee.” Before His death He told them, “After I 
am risen again, 1 will go before you into Galilee,” 
Matt. xxvi. 32. Early in the morning of His 
resurrection, He met the women who had been 
at His tomb, and said to them, “ Be not afraid; 
go tell my brethren, that they go into Galilee, 
and there shall they see me,” Matt, xzviii. 10; 
and accordingly in ver. 16 it is said, “Then 
the eleven went away into Galilee, into a moun¬ 
tain where Jesus had appointed them.” “This, 
therefore, was a formally appointed meeting, 
and doubtless made known as extensively as pos¬ 
sible to His followers; and it is probable, there¬ 
fore, that there was a concourse of all who could 
oome, not only from Jerusalem, but from the 
surrounding country, and from Galilee. Though 
intended specially for the eleven, it is probable 
that all attended who knew of the meeting, and 
could possibly reach the appointed place. Who 
would willingly be absent on such an occasion ?” 
—Hodge]. —of whom the greater part re¬ 
main until now,—This is added to show that 
a large number of witnesses of the resurrection 
could still be called upon for their testimony. 
[And here we have a most striking proof of the 
fact before us. Had the resurrection of Christ 
been only a fiction, “so many false hearts and 
tongues would never have acted in concert; nor 
would they all have kept a seoret, which remorse, 
interest, and perhaps often torture, might urge 
them to divulge—especially as there had been 
one traitor among the twelve; *on account of 
which, had they been conscious of a fraud, a 
general suspicion of each other’s secrecy must 
have arisen.” Doddridge]. —M fvetv, as in John 
xxi. 22; Phil. i. 25).—but some are fallen 
aaleep. —[The sweet language of the gospel for 
expressing the nature of the believer's death— 
transforming its very terrors into attractions. 
It carries in itself also the implication of an after¬ 
awakening, and hence is the only term that could 
be used when speaking of death in a discourse 
on the resurrection].—After that he was seen 
of James; —This manifestation, which happened 
to a single individual, is also alluded to only 
here. This James is undoubtedly the brother 
of our Lord mentioned Gal. ii. 9, as among the 
“pillars” of the church; he is also introduced 
in Acts xv. 18; xxi. 18 as a specially important 
personage, one of “the brethren of the Lord,” 
ix. 6. It was this manifestation of the risen 
Saviour that proved indeed for him and his 
brethren the turning-point of their lives, so that 
they at once became His decided followers (Acts 
L 14). According to the legend in ‘the gospel 
of the Hebrews,’ cited by Jerome, James was 
honored before all others with a manifestation 
of Christ. This story is a product of the Jewish 
tendency to hero-worship.—then by all the 
apoetles. —Inasmuch as the twelve have been 
already mentioned, the disposition with many 
(Chrys., Calvin, and others) is to take these 
words in a more comprehensive sense, so as to 


include James also, and other eye-wiinesses of 
the life of Jesus. It is a question whether this 
manifestation occurred immediately before the 
ascension. There is nothing in the narratives 
of this fact to contradict the supposition. [“ The 
word ‘all* may be used to indicate that the ap¬ 
pearance was to the apostles collectively; and 
this, from its position, is the most natural explan¬ 
ation. Or the meaning may be, He appeared to 
James separately, and then to all the apostles, 
including James. If the James intended was 
James of Jerusalem; and if that James were a 
different person from James the son of Alpheus 
(a disputed point), then the former interpretation 
should be preferred. For Hhe apostle’ answers 
to Hhe twelve, ’ and if James of Jerusalem was 
not the son of Alpheus, he was not one of the 
twelve. ” Hodo*]. “ It was a providential 
circumstance that Paul was led to adduce these 
witnesses for the appearance of Christ after the 
resurrection. Should any one be inclined to 
doubt the genuineness of the testimonies of the 
Evangelists on this point, and to assume in these 
a mythic element, he is here entirely debarred 
from so doing; since nobody ever has doubted, or 
will doubt the genuineness of this epistle, and 
Paul is here speaking of historical facts through¬ 
out. Accordingly, we may say that the resur¬ 
rection of Christ is a fact as well attested as any 
in the past Without it there would be a gap in 
history unfilled ; since the resurrection is essen¬ 
tially presupposed in the very existence of the 
Church as built up by the Apostle.” N bander. 

Vers. 8-10. He here mentions himself as the 
last apostolic witness of the resurrection. In 
one respect, indeed, he stood after the others; 
but in respect of that which he had wrought by 
the power of divine grace, he had become dis¬ 
tinguished above them alL—But last of all,— 
ndvruVf of all , is not to be taken as neuter 
(as de Wette, [Hodge, Alford, who take the whole 
phrase here as an adverb of order, winding up 
the whole series] ), but as masculine, and is to 
be referred in accordance with the context to the 
apostles.— as it were by the untimely born, 
—cjonepel precedes for the sake of modifying 
the strong and remarkable expression which fol¬ 
lows. The T<i> is neither to be taken for ro=rm', 
since this form no where occurs in the New Tes¬ 
tament, not even in 1 These, iv. 6; neither is it 
equivalent to the indefinite article; but it is 
here emphatic, Mr, and by it Paul designates 
himself as preeminently the unworthy one among 
all the rest, [“the only abortion in the whole 
company—the one whose relation to the rest in 
point of worthiness was as that of the immature 
and deformed child to the rest of the family.” 
Alford]. The point of comparison is not in the 
matter of a suitable education, such as was fur¬ 
nished to the other apostles by a longer inter¬ 
course with the Lord wherein he lacked [Eusta- 
tius, Bloomf., and Macknigbt]; nor yet in the 
suddenness and violence of his conversion 
and appointment to the apostleship (Calvin); 
and still less his diminutive form (Wetstein); 
but as ver. 9 shows, bis unworthines.i in compa¬ 
rison with the other apostles. [“ The correspond¬ 
ing word abortions in Latin was metaphorically 
applied as here to such senators as were ap¬ 
pointed irregularly. Suet., Oct . o. 85, 2). The 
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word itself is of Macedonian Greek and corres¬ 
ponds to the Attic “ d/i/Mu/w Stamlry].— be 

was seen also by mo.— The seeing here con- 
not be regarded as a mere mental vision, [as 
some are inclined to interpret the event which 
took place on the way to Damascus; but in con¬ 
sistency with all the previous manifestations 
here spoken of, we must regard this appearance] 
as an actual objective one, just such as we are 
to anticipate from the glorified Redeemer in His 
second advent. [There is a meaning not to be 
overlooked in the order of the words here. “ Also 
by me” forms a sort of climax expressing the 
great wonder in the oondecention of Christ to 
him in this manifestation of himself. Paul could 
never advert to the grace of Christ shown 
towards him without being brought both to feel 
and express in contrast therewith bis own great 
unworthiness. See Tim. i. 12, 18. On the 
subject of “ Paul a witness for the resurrection 
of Jesus,” see an able article by Prof. G. P. 
Fisfs.gR, in the “ Bib. Sac . ” Vol. XVII. p. 620 ff.] 
And now comes the reason for this self-disparage¬ 
ment. — For I am the least of the apostles, — 
(comp. Eph. iii. 8). 0 i \6. x iOTO $* Ihe bast* 

as contrasted with piyurroc, the greatest ; without 
any reference to the order of time, as though 
implying ‘the last’; for the word is never used in 
this sense in conneotion with persons. It is more 
fully explained in the following relative clause.— 
who — br=quippe qui, * inasmuch as I ’— am not 
fit — lKavbs=ah°Cj worthy (comp. Matt. iii. 11; 
with Johni. 27). lit. sufficiently qualified, fit, suit able, 
as in2Cor. iii. 5.— to bo oalled — na\ eiodai 
here denotes honorable designation ‘to bear 
the name of*— an apostle, —The reason of this 
is —because I persecuted the Churoh of 
God. —[This is the sin which Paul never forgave 
himself, and from it we see that the forgiveness 
of sin does not obliterate the remembrance of 
sin, neither does it remove the sense of unworthi¬ 
ness and ill-desert (Hodge)]. Comp. 1 Tim. 
i. 18; Acts viii. 8; ix. 1; xxii. 4; xxvi; Gal. i. 
13 ff. [“ Paul does not refuse to be the most 
worthless of all, as next to nothing, provided 
this contempt does not impede him in any degree 
in his ministry, or does not at all detract from 
his doctrine.'’ Calvin]. But the lower he 
humbles himself, so that no opponent might see 
him lower, the more decidedly he brings to view 
the other side—the glorious operation of divine 
grace in him or through him. “His apostolic 
offioe he will not allow to be oontemned inas¬ 
much as God had through him wrought more 
abundantly. By reason of opposers he feels 
constrained to Array himself in his calling and 
boast.”—L uthxr.— But by God's grace I am 
what I am:— xdpirt, grace , stands first by 
way of emphasis. No article is needed. What 
be means to say is, ‘God’s grace it is which has 
made me what I am.’ Grace presupposes un¬ 
worthiness in the recipient. It is unmerited 
love, favor; here as forgiving, renewing and 
qualifying for offioe (comp. iii. 10). The latter 
element, grounded upon the two former, appears 
more prominently in what follows. In “what 
I am ” he refers to his office as an apostle and to 
bis qualification for it; (or as Meyer, Ed. 8, his 
whole present state and condition as distin¬ 
guished from what he was before his oonversion. 


This is farther developed in the following clauses, 
where he points to the oonsequenoes of the 
divine favor towi r Is him in fitting him for his 
work; first,negatively.— and his gracewhich 
was (manifested) toward me was not 
mads wain i. r., was not void of fruit Bat 
that this negative statement was far below the 
actual facta of the ease, he goes on to show.— 
but more abundantly than they all did I 
labor :—And this was precisely the fruit of the 
operation of the divine grace. And lest this 
should seem to be regarded by him as an occa¬ 
sion for boasting, he at once repudiates all claim 
to honor in the most emphatic manner, showing 
that, after all, the efficient agent in all his labors 
was not himself, so much as it was the grace 
of God working in him and through him.— yet 
not I, but the grace of God with me — 
If we read avv ipoi without the artiole then it 
must be taken as connected with some words to 
be supplied as the following: * labored more 

abundantly with me,’ t. e. t standing by me, or in 
active cooperation with me (Meyer). [Bee the 
critical notes on this point. Calvin attributes the 
omission of the $ to the blunder of some old 
translator, and insists on its maintenanoe to 
obviate the inference of Semipelagians from this 
text, who would ascribe half the praise of success 
to God and half to man as being joint-laborers 
in the work. But the preponderance of authori¬ 
ty is for the omission of the article, it being 
obviously inserted apparently for the purpose of 
vindicating the absoluteness of Divine Graoe. 
But it is not needed for this. The language of 
the Apostle is decisive enough without this— 
“ not I t but the graoe of God did it ”]. Comp. 
Mark xvi. 20. By this antithesis, which is not 
to be weakened into, 4 not only I, but also or 
into, ‘ as well ^ at,’ the entire glory of success¬ 
ful achievement i# attributed to Divine Graoe 
(comp. 1 Cor. iii. 6 ; Phil. ii. 13 ; Matt, x 20, and 
elsewhere). nepiaodrepov , neuter accusa¬ 
tive, not to be taken adverbially [(Alford Stan¬ 
ley)].— avrbv rdvrav, not, than any individual 
of them , but, than all pul together. The explana¬ 
tion of this is to be found in his widely extended 
sphere of labor.—«c omgv properly means lobe 
weary , or, become weary ; then, to exhaust one'ssdf 
by working, to strain one's self; but here on ac¬ 
count of the contrast, “ not m vain,” and because 
afterwards the Divine Grace is shown to be the 
real subject, it can only denote the work with its 
results ; while elsewhere it denotes the work as 
an exhausting effort (comp. iv. 12; Gal. iv. 11). 
—From this digression, introduoed no less by 
the fervor of his spirit than on account of the 
condition of affairs in the Corinthian church—a 
digression, however, not to be construed as a 
grammatical parenthesis—he now returns to his 
main theme. 

Vers. 11, 18. Whether, therefore,— ovv as 
in viii. 4.—I or they, —the other apostles 
with whom he henceforward associates himself. 
“ Such was the perfect agreement among all the 
apostles in reference to the appearance of the 
risen Saviour.” Nrandrr. In the expression 
“I or they,” the Apostle oasts a polemic glance at 
the oppugners of his apostolic office.—ao we 
preach, —The “so” is to be explained from 
wbat is said from w. 4 to 12. It refers to the 
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great fact in question and its proofs.— and so 
ye believed. —The “00” here is equivalent to 
“thereby,” vis., that eueh doctrines have been 
preached to you; [or, it may be like the previous 
44 so/’ meaning after this manner , viz., as above 
stated].—t Triarehoare, as in ver. 2 . “The ac¬ 
cordant and powerful testimony of the apostles is 
here accredited by its fruits; the Corinthians 
themselves are here summoned as witnesses 
through the faith they onoe exercised.” Osian- 
t>is. “ Faith once accorded often strengthens 
subsequent faith; and its former strength not 
only obligates, bnt often retains the wavering.” 
Bbnobl. 

Vie. 12. Over against the preaching of the 
eye-witnesses of Christ's resurrection, and the 
faith it secured, he now exhibits in contrast the 
denial of any resurrection from the dead on the 
part of some in the church. And he mentions it 
as something in the highest degree strange and 
incredible that such a denial could be made, 
when (as he afterwards shows) it involved a de¬ 
nial also of that which was the burden of the 
apostles' preaching, and lay at the foundation of 
their fhith.—Bat If Christ is preached— 
ei 6iJipiorb c mjpbaaerai —not a hypothetical 
bnt an actual condition (Passow, ei, 1. A. 1. a.), 
q. d., 4 since Christ is preached.'—Christ is men¬ 
tioned first by way of emphasis; for the contra¬ 
diction lies here between the preaching of Christ 
as one risen from the dead, and the denial of any 
resurrection from the dead.—that he rose from 
the dead,— 8 ome readings put in vesp&v 
before 5 r t ; if this were critically established, the 
transposition of the natural order would be for 
the sake of emphasis also; but snch a double 
emphasis is hardly probable.—how say some 
among yon—i. e., how is it possible that they 
can say? It does not comport with the fact 
supposed, that in the midst of you, a Christian 
church, there are any who say—that there is 
no resnrreotion from the dead? —ovk Ian, 
is not, 4 is not to take place’ (comp. Eph. vi. 9). 
The whole exposition proceeds on the supposition 
that the fact of Christ’s resurrection was not a 
matter of controversy. Hence, the Apostle was 
able to plant himself on this well-attested theme 
of Apostolic preaching, and controvert opposers 
on the ground that their assertions would, by 
implication, go to undermine the foundations on 
which both stood, and with it overthrow the 
whole scheme of salvation by Christ. That these 
people were 8 addneees, is altogether improbable, 
same this class, by reason of their peculiar views, 
altogether ignored the preaching of the resur¬ 
rection of Jesus (Acts iv. 2), snd kept far aloof 
from Christianity. Besides, had they been con¬ 
templated, the mode of argument pursued would 
hare been far different From what is said in 
▼or. 82, we might suppose them to have been 
Epicureans; but these persons whose anti-chris-. 
tian tenets would have required a still more 
definite refutation, remained at as great a remove 
from Christianity as did the Saddncees; and 
what is read in ver. 82, is no more than a prac¬ 
tical deduction of the Apostle from the premises 
assnmed, and it naturally follows upon his des¬ 
cription of a practical Epicureanism (Isa. xxii. 
18). 80 , too, we can hardly look to find in 

Corinth Jewish Christians of a theosophio class. 


who denied the doctrine of a re-incorporation of 
the soul on the grounds of a false spiritualism. 
44 The Essenes certainly may have accepted the 
doctrine of a personal existence after death, in a 
form not involving the doctrine of the resurrec¬ 
tion ; but there is nothing else here which points 
to the elements of their faith.” Nkakdbr. It is 
more natural to suppose that these opponents 
were heathen converts of a certain philosophic 
training, who sought to impose, or taught doc¬ 
trines that were very seductive to the Corinthians, 
predisposed as they already were to them. Such 
would regard, with abhorrence, the idea of a 
restoration of their material part, and hence for 
such, an argument like that in ver. 85 ff. was 
entirely suitable. Among the philosophically 
educated of all ages we discover a disinclination 
for this doctrine; and in this question, to seek 
out a reference to the several parties that existed 
in the Christian church, would be uncertain 
business. In any case, these opposers could not 
have belonged to the party of Cephas, or of Paul; 
and they could be reckoned in the Christ party, 
only on the doubtful supposition that this was 
characterized by a theosophic spiritualism. 
And if we assigned them to the party of Apollos, 
they could only have been certain individuals of 
this party who denied the doctrine in question 
by reason of their philosophical peculiarities, 
and not the party as a whole. It was, in fact, 
no party question. Besides, there is no warrant 
for supposing that, like the false teachers men¬ 
tioned in 2 Tim. ii. 18, they regarded the resur¬ 
rection as past already. Moreover, we are not 
to infer from ver. 19 that, together with the 
resurrection of the body, they also denied the 
immortality of the soul. Rather we are to infer 
from this verse only this, that in the Apostle’s 
view the immortality of the soul was inconceiv¬ 
able without assuming the possibility of a re-in¬ 
corporation or of a restoration and glorification 
of the bodily life, that the continued existence 
of the simple personality ( Ichheit) was no true 
life. 

Vers. 18, 16. That the preaching of Christ's 
resurrection was inconsistent with a denial of 
the resurrection of the dead, the Apostle proceeds 
to show by a chain of conclusions and conse¬ 
quences connected bvd£—Bat—[“the but argu- 
mentandi frequent in mathematical demonstra¬ 
tions.” Alpord.]— if there is no resurrection 
of the dead, then not even Christ is risen: 
—[First consequence—a palpable absurdity, not 
only in view of what a being Christ was, hut 
also in view of all the testimony offered to the 
contrary.] He here argues from the general to 
the special, since the denial of the former natu¬ 
rally involved that of the latter, it being in¬ 
cluded under it. 4 If there is no such thing at 
all as the resurrection from the dead, then must 
this hold good also *of Christ. He also has not 
risen from the dead.' The identity of Christ’s 
nature with that of mankind at large—a fact 
which underlies this whole argument—is not 
suspended or dissolved by His Divine Sonship 
and His sinlessness. For, in that He emptied 
Himself of His former glory. He became a verita¬ 
ble actual man (<r4/>£); and if He died, though 
sinless, then can the restoration of His body not 
be affirmed, if such a restoration is impossible 
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for men in general who ore dead. Of Christ as 
the first-fruits (ver. 201 nothing is as yet said, so 
that an argument can be drawn of this sort: «If 
t he effect is done away, then also must the cause 
go with it.' The statement, “ then is Christ not 
risen,'’ is not put forth here as a premise (Osi- 
ander); but with the exhibition of the impossible 
conclusion here set forth his whole series of in¬ 
ferences, as it were, celebrates its first triumph. 
What consequences must arise if Christ be not 
risen, if he still remains in the grave, he now 
goes oa to show.— And if Christ has not 
arisen, vain then is our preaching,— [A 
second consequence—the absurdity of holding 
that the Gospel with all its provisions and prom¬ 
ises, with all it had done, and yet proposed to 
effect, was a delusion]. nevdv , which stands 
first by way of emphasis, means here groundless, 
untrue, without reality , not fruitless’—a thought 
which first appears in ver. 17. Still less are we 
to take the two meanings as here combined. 
The thought is this: since the redemption in 
Christ is the grand theme of gospel preaching, 
and has the resurrection of Christ as its essential 
foundation, therefore, all preaching without this 
must be empty, groundless, unreal, dp a, then, 
brings the inference yet more prominently to 
view. If the nai is genuine, then the meaning is, 
* if the former be not true, then the latter is not 
true aUo —The same inference holds good also 
of the subjective reception of the preaohing.— 
vain also is your faith.—The two refer back 
to what is said in ver 11; although the preach¬ 
ing must here be taken in a more comprehensive 
sense.— vpov, your is undoubtedly the correct 
reading; not fipotv our. —To the former clause 
there is added a third inference, which sets the 
preachers in a very bad light.— And we are 
found also false witnesses of God ;—Prom 
the fact that this again is to be inferred from the 
supposition that Christ is not risen, it does not 
follow that this clause belongs in with the pre¬ 
vious apodosis, and that simply a comma is to be 
put after vpov (Laohmann and Meyer), [or 
after 1 faith,’ as in our version]. Such punctua¬ 
tion and construction is also inconsistent with the 
Si nal; [besides, as Alford says, ver. 15 does 
not depend on the condition expressed in ver. 14, 
“if Christ be not risen,” but has its reason given 
below.]— -evpioKdpe&a is put first for emphasis, 
and means we are found, or proven , as before a 
tribunal of investigation.— ^evSopdprvpec rob 
deov, either false witnesses concerning God (gen. 
obj.,) or false witnesses belonging to God (gen. 
subj.), t. e., who pretend to be witnesses and are 
not. The former interpretation is sustained by 
the following explanatory clause.—[“Observe, 
false witnesses, not mistaken witnesses. Paul 
allows no loophole of escape. The resurrection 
is a fact, or else a falsehood; and it is such per¬ 
sons as Peter, and John, and James, and himself, 
that are guilty of perpetrating it—a monstrous 
supposition, when we think of the men, and the 
truthful ring of their earnest declarations, and 
the seal they put to them.” Robertson.] —be¬ 
cause we testified against God that he 
raised up Christ:—If a person says of God 
that He has done something which He has not 
done, and yet could have done, then is he a false 
witness in relation to Him, and the false testi¬ 


mony given is a testimony against Him (tard as 
in Matt. xxvi. 59-62 not equivalent to vepi, m 
respect of [Alford], nor yet as summoning God for 
a witness like opdoai nard Heb. vi. 18). For, 
knowingly to ascribe to God anything untrue, is 
a wicked and hostile crime against Him; and 
this would be a veritable lie, since they had an¬ 
nounced something as an act of God actually 
witnessed by them, which yet never did take 
place, and indeed was impossible,— whom he 
did not raise, if in reality (as they assert) 
—such is the force of el irep, the strengthened ei; 
and Spa which means accordingly .— the dead 
are not raised. —The last statement is con¬ 
firmed in ver. 16, which is almost a literal repe¬ 
tition of ver. 18, and is introduced for the sake 
of precision. [“But why is this? Why may 
not a man admit that Christ, the incarnate Son 
of God, arose from the dead, and yet consistently 
deny that there is to be a general resurrection of 
the dead ? Because the thing denied was that 
the dead could rise. The denial was placed on 
ground which embraced the case of Christ.” 
Hodgb]. 

Vebs. 17-19. Here follows a new series of in¬ 
ferences exhibiting the sad result of the doctrine 
of his opponents upon the salvation of Christians 
themselves. As before he expressed the ground¬ 
lessness, and hence the falsity of the faith, on 
the supposition of these deniers, by the woid 
nevij, empty, idle; so now he expresses its fruit¬ 
lessness by the word par ala. —And if Christ 
ia not risen, vain is your faith; —Vain 1 . 
without any beneficial results (comp. iii. 20 ; 
Tit. iii. 9; Jas. i. 26), as is clear from the clause 
which follows.— ye are yet in your sins.— 
Here we see that his reference is mainly to the 
matter of justification, which is primarily a re¬ 
mission of sins. All this is frustrated by the de¬ 
nial in question, since, as Paul asserts (Rom. 
iv. 25), Christ was raised for our justification. 
If Christ was still detained in the power of death, 
then could no pardon be pledged by Him; He 
could not act the part of Redeemer and Reoon- 
ciler, but like all other sinners, would appear to 
have fallen under the doom of sin. Thus that 
expressed in 11. 2: “Ye are justified in the name 
of the Lord, and by the Spirit of our God,” is all 
done away. The ethical side of Christianity, 
viz., sanctification and liberation from the domi¬ 
nion of sin, does not lie in the context.—The 
frightful consequences are shown to extend yet 
farther, affecting not only the living, but also the 
departed .—Then they also who have fallen 
asleep in Christ, —t. e., who have died in com¬ 
munion with Him, being united to Him by faith 
(comp. 1 Thes. iv. 6 ; Rev. iv. 13). By these he 
means, not the ancient saintB who lived before 
the time of Christ, but deceased Christians, and 
these, too, not simply the martyrs (rv=did), but 
believers in general. — perished. — Perdition, 
according to the Scripture, is not annihilation, 
but the state of damnation, remaining in Gehen¬ 
na; and this is here brought forward as a conse¬ 
quence of being yet in sin. If Christ did not 
rise for our justification, then those whose death 
seemed but a blessed sleep to a happy awaking 
in fellowship with their living and glorified Re¬ 
deemer, so far from having been received into 
eternal life, were doomed still to abide under the 
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wretched dominion of death. A consequence like 
this must have made too profound an impression 
upon the loving disposition of Christians to be light* 
ly allowed. Whatever doctrine constrained them 
to regard their beloved associates in the faith as 
lost, must needs appear to them as in itself highly 
questionable. [“ Here,” says Stanley, “ we find 
the climax of the whole argument. As may be 
seen from 1 Thes. iv. 13, one of the most har¬ 
rowing thoughts to the apostolic Christians was 
the fear lest their departed brethren should, by 
a premature death, be debarred from that com¬ 
munion with the Lord which they hoped to en¬ 
joy; and in itself nothing could be more dis¬ 
heartening to the Christian’s hope, than to find 
that Christians had lived and died in vain”]. 
The method of proof here adopted, ‘ though in¬ 
deed not carrying the force of a mathematical 
demonstration for unbelievers, is nevertheless 
fitted to strengthen the hearts of the faithful 
against the doubts of unbelief. It concludes 
with an impressive reference to the sad state of 
those Christians whose hope of eternal life, 
pledged through the resurrection of Christ, was 
thus cut off. This touching assertion is introduced 
without any verbal connective. Comp. vii. 24 ff. 
—If only in this life we have been hoping 
in Christ, —And here we must, first of all, take 
into consideration the correct order of the words. 
The received text puts tv xptorip after topkv. 
In this arrangement, which is feebly attested, we 
jnightbe tempted to unite the pdvov with xP L ° m 
r£ as if equivalent to tv p6vq> r<p xp icrr & ?• d. 9 
* in Christ alone,’ which would be the better ex¬ 
pression (Rlickert). But in order to obtain a 
correct relation of the apodosis to the protasis, 
we must supply that on which it is properly con¬ 
ditioned, viz., ‘and Christ is not risen.’ But 
if iv xP iaT 9 is to be put after ravry % which is 
the more critically authorized order, then might 
we dispense with this otherwise not probable 
explanation. But then the question arises, to 
what does /idvov , only , belong? Is it to the 
words: “if we have hope,” so that it serves to 
express simply a hoping which remains unful¬ 
filled, q. d., ‘if we have hope only?’ or to the 
words: “ in this life,” putting it in contrast with 
eternal life: q. d. t 4 if we have hope in this life 
only [Hodge] ? Or, finally, does it belong to the 
whole cUuse; q. d. t ‘ if we have no more than 
put our hope on Christ in this life, and do not 
hope in Him even after having gone to our rest;’ 
or, as Meyer says, “if the hope of future glory 
which the Christian grounds upon Christ in his 
earthly life perishes with this life, inasmuch as 
death but transfers him to a state where the Chris¬ 
tian hope proves but a deception ” [Alford, Stan¬ 
ly] ? The last interpretation deserves the decided 
preference. According to the first, it is not easy 
to perceive why the words: kv ry rairy, 
“ in this life,” are put first. Indeed, they ap¬ 
pear to be altogether unnecessary. The second 
is opposed by the position of p6vov f only . The 
expression eXm&tv tv appears also in Eph. i. 12, 
(*pa re posit a in Christo ), and is analogous to m- 
areittv tv. The use of twfj to denote the present 
period of existence as distinct from a state of ex¬ 
istence, occurs only here and in Luke xvi. 25. 
Very short and impressive is the conclusion.— 
more miserable than all men are we.— 


t. *., all men, aside from us Christians that still 
live. In this statement, the Apostle by no means 
stoops to the level of a common eudemonism, 
[arguing here from a main reference to happi¬ 
ness as the ultimate end of life] ; but his mean¬ 
ing is this: ‘Christians who live as strangers in 
this world, denying themselves in every way, 
and bearing life’s heavy load, and enduring all 
manner of sufferings, and this in the hope of an 
eternal reward in the. kingdom of heaven, are, in 
case their hope is a vain dream destined to va¬ 
nish with this life, more miserable than all those 
who take enjoyment in earthly things: for these 
things have some sort of reality; while, on the 
contrary, the salvation for which Christians 
forego all, and fight, is but a delusion. (Comp. 
Osiander). [If by iXteiv6Ttpoi we understand 
a positive wretchedness, this declaration must be 
limited as applicable only to Christians as they 
were in the times of the apostles—exposed to 
all manner of privations and sufferings; for it 
can hardly be affirmed as true of Christians in 
general, that their faith makes their temporal 
condition more miserable than that of men of the 
world. Godliness hath the promise of the life 
that now is, as well as of that which is to come. 
This is a part of its glory—a glory which is not all 
eclipsed even amid the greatest tribulations ; for 
martyrs rejoice and triumph even amid tortures 
and flames, “ not accepting deliverance.” The 
inward happiness they experience is some¬ 
thing which no mere outward circumstances, 
however painful, can wholly overcome. Would 
it not, therefore, be more appropriate to abide 
by the original signification of efaeivdq, pitiable , 
and understand it as referring to the delusion 
under which Christians would live, and the great 
disappointment they were destined to experi¬ 
ence ; in case, having given up all for Christ, and 
exulted in hope of living and reigning with Him 
after death, they should find at last that He had 
not risen, and there was no resurrection for them. 
Taken in this sense the declaration would admit 
of universal application. Some commentators, 
like the translators of the E. V., instead of con¬ 
struing the adjective in the comparative as go¬ 
verning the genitive irdvrov av&punov, sup¬ 
pose a Hebrew idiom here, and take the genitive 
partitively, and construe the adjective as though 
superlative—‘ of all men most miserable ’ (Jelf. 
Or. Oram. { 584)]. 

Vers. 20-22. In contrast with the whole de¬ 
plorable results which would follow on the sup¬ 
position involved in the denial of his opponents, 
Paul now triumphantly sets before them the ir¬ 
refragable faot of the resurrection as established 
by the testimony previously adduced (ver. 4ff.) 
and also the significance which it has for the 
faith and hope of Christians—a significance 
which is itself a refutation of all skepticism. 
As Neander says: “He passes on to untold the 
chain of consequences arising from the resur¬ 
rection of Christ, and to exhibit it as the begin¬ 
ning of a new creation which is to find its con¬ 
summation in the life to come. Nor does the 
rapture of the apostle, borne on as he is by the 
contemplation of the glorious theme, allow him 
to stop at the point where the argument first con¬ 
ducts him ; but he follows out the truth onward 
to its final ground and goal.”— But now, —vvvl 
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di, logical as in xiii. 18; xiv. 6; and elsewhere. 
It suggests the subaudition : * If Christ has not 
risen tuen does it go ill with us.’ Bat now , as 
the matter stands, the case is far otherwise; 
these sad consequences cannot be admitted ; our 
faith is not rain ;— Christ is risen from the 
dead, the first frnits of them that have 
slept. —Instead of confronting gainsayers with 
a negative assertion, he strongly lays down a 
positive, which involves the denial of all the evil 
consequences above pointed out. Not only is 
Christ risen, but, as the risen One, He is the be-i 
ginning of a whole line of those whc are destined 
to arise out of death's sleep to life eternal—the 
first fruits, as it were, of a resurrection harvest. 
The expression: “ first fruits” stands in apposi¬ 
tion with the previous clause, and contains the 
theme of t b e whole subsequent exposition. ’ A 7r ap- 
X*t in xvi. 16; Rom. viii. 28; xi. 16; xvi. 5. 
The same thought is expressed in Col. i. 18; 
Rev. i. 5, by the words, “first born of the dead,” 
or, “from the dead” (comp. Acts xxvi. 23).— 
That the primacy of time includes also a primacy 
of worth, and a causal relation to all that fol¬ 
lows, is clear from the position which Christ 
holds as the Head of humanity, as well as from 
what is asserted in ver. 21 f. But whether there 
is such a reference here to the waving of the 
first sheaf on the day after Easter Sabbath by 
way of consecrating the harvest (Lev. xxxii. 10), 
is a matter of question. In favor of it there is : 
1. The typico-symbolical interpretation which 
the apostle elsewhere employs (x. 8 ff.; ix. 8 
ff.); 2. That Christ rose on that very day; 8. 
The composition of this epistle about the time of 
Easter (comp. v. 8). In this case the statement 
would involve the idea of a consecration and 
pledge of the coming harvest [“The apostle 
does not mean merely that the resurrection of 
Christ was to precede that of His people : but, 
as the first sheaf of the harvest presented to 
God as a thank-offering, was the pledge and as¬ 
surance of the ingathering of the whole harvest; 
so the resurrection of Christ is a pledge and 
proof of the resurrection of His people.” Hodge.1 
Neither the resurrections from the dead recorded 
in the Old and New Testaments, nor yet the in¬ 
stances of Enoch and Elijah are in contradiction 
with what is here said of Christ as the first 
frnits. In the case of the former, there was no 
arising to an immortal life; in the case of the 
latter, there was no dying, so that a resurrection 
could occur.—But whom are we to understand by 
“them that have slept?” believers, or the dead 
in general ? The latterseem to be implied from 
what is said in ver. 21; but that the former are 
meant is evident both from the expression “first 
fruits,” and also from the designation “ sleep,” 
which is used in the New Testament to denote 
the death of believers only. The question must 
be decided by the interpretation we put on the 
following verses, [where we find the explanation 
of what is here asserted], in a parallel drawn 
between Adam and Christ,—first, in the form 
of a general proposition stating a rule of the di¬ 
vine administration, that what has been taken 
away from us by man shall be restored to us also 
by man. — For since — heady, a particle of 
cause, not of time (as in i. 21; Acts xiii. 46); 
so that here we have a fundamental principle 


stated, apart from all relations to time, requir¬ 
ing in the following ellipsis only the supply of 
the ordinary copula. — through man (is) 
death, also through man (is) the resur¬ 
rection of the dead. —The antithesis shows 
that by “ death” is here meant only the death 
of the body. [The underlying truth here is that 
community of nature is requisite for the trans¬ 
mission of powerful and all-pervading influences. 
Like can best act on like. The nature of the 
causal connection is, however, not stated. Meyer 
thinks that a knowledge of this is presupposed 
in the readers, as having been imparted to them 
by oral instructions of which they are here re¬ 
minded].—The general fact grounded on the 
organio union of the race, on the one hand, 
with the head of its natural development, who 
introduced death into it, and, on the other, with 
the head of its spiritual development who brought 
about the destruction of death, he proceeds to 
exhibit more fully by referring to the actual 
fulfilment of this law as it look place in the 
former instanoe, and as it is to be anticipated in 
the latter. And here we have the formulas of 
the comparison,— As-so —The headship in the 
one case is Adam, in the other is Christ.— in the 
Adam —Instead of did we here have i v in, de¬ 
noting that each of these processes of develop¬ 
ment has it8 ground , or source, in its peculiar 
head. Accordingly, “in the Adam” means ‘as 
partakers of his nature which is doomed to death 
as united with him.* The nature of this union 
as expressed by d t d, through , and its consequences 
are more fully exhibited in Rom. v. 12, 15,17, 
“ Through one man death passed upon all men.” 
all are dying, —[In what sense ? Hodge extends 
the meaning of the word so as to include moral 
death. The scope of the apostle's argument, 
however, requires us to abide by the literal sig¬ 
nification. He is here speaking solely of death 
natural and life natural, and We are to construe 
his language as bounded within this province 
(so Calvin and others). As Alford says, “The 
practice of Paul to intulate the objects of hit present 
attention from all ulterior considerations must be 
carefully borne in mind. ” Barnes also argues for 
the same limitation with great pertinence].—As 
the other member of the comparison we have—80 
also in the Christ shall all be made alive. 
In the former case, since death was ever in pro¬ 
gress, the verb was in the present, dieodvyo- 
kovoiv, but here on the contrary the restoration 
is spoken of as something yet to be,—hence the 
future ^(joieoiff&^aovrai. Here, however, 
commentators divide. Some, starting from the 
idea of a vital communion with Christ which 
reaches its perfect consummation at the resur¬ 
rection, understand by ‘being made alive’ an 
introduction into a state of supreme blessedness. 
In this case, they interpret the term “all” either 
relatively , taking it to denote all believers only, 
who alone are spoken of in the context; or ab¬ 
solutely, finding m this passage a statement of 
universal salvation (corap. ver. 28)—“the resto¬ 
ration of all” (airoKardaraotc ledvruv). The ques¬ 
tion is, Ought not the word “ all” to nave 
the same scope in the two clauses ? The context 
does not justify our limiting it to believers 
in the first clause; for he is throughout treating 
of 4 the resurrection of the dead in general, what-* 
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ever may have been their religious state, and of 
Christ as the person who in this respect has 
taken the lead, and by His resurrection has fixed 
a point in history from whence death as the 
separation of soul and body should date its 
cessation, even as from Adam it dated its com¬ 
mencement. But whether the dogma of a gene¬ 
ral restoration is a Pauline doctrine is, to say the 
least, very problematical (comp. vi. 9 ff.; 2 These, 
i. 9.) As Burger says, “It is not possible to 
prove from our text, nor yet from the whole 
context, the doctrine of a so-called restoration 
of all things, which asserts that aU at last, both 
good and bad, even the devil and his angels, 
ghaU be made partakers of divine grace.” 
Elsewhere, Paul speaks of “a resurrection of 
the dead, both of the just and of the unjust” 
(Acts xxiv. 15), Of this mention is made also 
in Jno. v. 28 ff., where it appears as the work of 
the Messiah whom the Jews expected to be the 
general quiokener of the dead (comp. Liicke on 
Jno. v. 21 ff.; and de Wette, Bibl. Dogm. ., p. 
208).—But the expression, “be made alive” might 
be used to signify the resurrection of both 
classes (Rom. iv. 17). It means to be restored 
to Ufe in general; its specifio application must 
be determined by the context: an ethical, natu¬ 
ral introduction into life generally, and into a 
truly blessed life. Accordingly we must side 
with those who take the word “all” in its 
broadest sense, and understand * the being made 
alive’ of a general resurrection. For to inter¬ 
pret the second clause of the comparison ideally, 
of the original destination of all men to a blessed 
resurrection and of the power of the Redeem¬ 
er to make all share in it (J. Muller Stud, und 
Krit. 1885. p. 751) would hardly be doing frill 
justice to the expression.—But is not the above 
interpretation opposed by the words “in Christ?” 
Ho; for we might say, the whole race obtains in 
Christ the principle of the Resurrection. He, the 
second Adam, has been implanted in humanity as 
the destroyer of death ; and the result of this 
will indeed prove glorious or fearful according 
to Hie relation which the individual may sustain 
towards Him, whether positive or negative. 
Hothing, it would seem, can be decisively ad¬ 
duced against this broader interpretation, from 
the fact, that in the onward course of his argu¬ 
ment the apostle brings into view only the res¬ 
urrection of believers; since the problem before 
him by no means required a complete unfolding 
of the whole subject, in aU its aspects. With all 
this, however, it still remains doubtful whether 
“the resurrection unto damnation,” which is 
contrasted with “ the resurrection unto life ” 
(Jno. v. 29,) can be covered by the expression 
“ made alive.” At all events, a consistency with 
the main clause (ver. 20) would be preserved if 
we interpreted “ all ” in the second clause of the 
antithesis to mean the totality of those who shall 
be made alive, whoever they are, as in the first 
clause, to mean the totality of those who die. 
Accordingly the main thought would be, that 
Christ, as the risen One, is the Informing principle, 
and commencement of all restoration to life in the 
race on the part of God. In this respect. He 
constitutes a parallel to Adam, who was the in¬ 
forming principle and commencement of all 
death. It is true, the expression “ each one ” 
in the next verse, so far as it may stretch even 


beyond “those that are Christ’s,” seems to re 
quire us to take “ all ” in the broadest sense, and 
also to give the broader meaning to “ make alive ” 
(Meyer); but, opposed to this, there stands, 
again, the word “ first fruits,” the inco'nsistsncy 
of using which in relation to those awaking to 
“ the resurrection of damnation,” reasonably 
awakens doubt. [Hodge, interpreting the word 
Zuomouitr&cu in a moral as well as physical sense 
on grounds hardly tenable, restricts the term 
“all” to believers. But the great majority 
of commentataiors, ancient as well as modern, 
(Chrys. Theod. Theoph. Beza, Olsh. de Wette, 
Meyer, Bloomf., Barnes) abide by the universal 
reference, preserving the parallelism in both 
clauses. “As the death of all mankind came 
by Adam, so the resurrection of all men came by 
Christ; the wicked shall be raised by Him offi¬ 
cio Judicis , by the power of Christ as their Lord 
and Judge: The righteous shall be raised benffi- 
do Mcdilatoris , by virtue of their union with Him 
as their head.” Valpy. The necessity for adopting 
this view will more fully appear as we proceed.] 
Vans. 28-28.—Passing on now from the suc¬ 
cessive stages of the resurrection, the apostle 
proceeds to open a view into the final consum¬ 
mation of the divine economy, at the conclusion 
of the ways of God with man. First—we have 
the several steps of the great prooess of restora¬ 
tion in Christ set forth. But every one—sc. 

‘ shall be raised,’ or ‘ made alive ’—in his own 
order:—The word rAypa does not mean series, 
but a well ordered multitude , a division of the army , 
a cohort ; and only in this sense oan it be trans¬ 
lated order. Those who are raised at successive 
periods of time are conceived of as coming 
forth in troops or bands, in some one of which 
every one will be found. [Hodge says, however, 
that “the word is used by later writers, as 
Clemens in bis epistle to the Cor. i. 87 and 41, in 
the sense of rAi-ic, order of succession . And this 
best suits the context, for Christ is not a band. 
All that Paul teaches is, that, although the res¬ 
urrection of Christ secures that of His people, 
the two events are not contemporaneous.”] 

’1 61 <f), his own, that which belongs to him, and fits 
him==iavrov. [If we adopt the meaning of band 
or cohort for rayfia, then the implication is that 
those in Christ will come forth by themselves, and 
the wicked by themselves—those of a kind keep¬ 
ing together. And this will be the natural 
order, since “ those who sleep in Jesus, God will 
bring with Him.”]— Christ the first fruits ; — 
He forms the first division, [as being a host in 
himself], which leads the ranks of those who are 
te be made alive hereafter. The expression 
corresponding to the figure would be 
leader, captain (corap. Meyer hoc loco.) The res¬ 
urrection of all, Christ’s included, is a great 
fact.—The next division is composed of— those 
that are Chriat’a —The expression is found 
also in Gal. v. 24.—The time of their rising is 
at his coming. —By the irapovoia here, is not 
meant Christ’s continued presence on earth (Matt, 
xxviii. 20) onward unto his “ glorious appear¬ 
ing ;” but, as elsewhere (1 Thee.; 2 Thes.; 
2 Pet.; 1 John; James; Matt. xxiv. 8, 27, 87, 
89), His revelation in power for the setting up of 
His kingdom. With this the first resurrection, 
that of the dead in the Christ (Thes. iv. 16; 
comp. Rev. xx. 6) is coincident, and it follows 
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upon the destruction of the anti-Christian 
powers (Rev. xix.; 2 Thes. ii.). By those who 
are Christ’s, we may understand either true Chris* 
tians or Christians in general. Meyer says, the 
latter, referring to 2 Cor. ▼. 10; Rom. xiv. 10. 
But it is a question whether the expressions, 
“ those who are Christ’s,” and, “ the dead in 
Christ,” can be used of formal Christians who 
finally perish.—Afterwards—elra introduces a 
new epoch (analogous to lireira) which follows 
after an interval, when we have tne conclusion of 
the whole development. [Hodge questions this, 
and says, “ it has been the constant [?] faith of 
the Church that the second advent of Christ, the 
resurrection of the just and of the unjust, the 
final judgment and end of the world, are parts 
of one great transaction.” But to interpret 
thus, would be both to make the rdy pa (=rraf/c), 
series, very short, consisting of only two items! 
and also to contradict the constant use of elra 
which never stands for r 6re, then , as indicating 
a point of specified time, but always afterward, 
next , denoting successive occurrence (Mark iv. 
28 ; 1 Cor. xii. 28). It is a singular illustration 
of the power of a theory to warp the mind from 
the fixed meaning of words, that Calvin, while 
using the Latin text which rightly translated 
elra, postea, yet goes on to comment in the use 
of tune, utterly ignoring the difference of signi¬ 
fication. By the words iwetra and elra, two 
separate epochs are distinctly marked; and it is 
a violation of all usage of terms to construe 
them otherwise. The interval between the first 
and second is stretching beyond 1800 years; 
how many ages will intervene between the 
second and third—who can tell ?]—the end,— 
rfhoq in this connection means the termination 
of the process of the resurrection, and stands 
correlatively to “ the first fruits;” it marks the 
period of the resurrection of the rest of man¬ 
kind who do not belong to Christ, yet among 
whom may be found some that are susceptible 
of the divine quickening (comp. Matt. xxv. 81; 
[where, at the general judgment, those on the 
right hand, by reason of their declared igno¬ 
rance of Christ, are supposed, by many, to be 
those among the heathen who, by their fidelity 
to the light within them, and by their general 
kindness and charity, had evinced a state of 
mind which qualified them for a welcome into 
the society of believers. Consult Stier, Olsh., and 
Alford on this passage.]) The period, thus des¬ 
ignated, is one which coincides with the end of 
the world, with the entire destruction of the pres¬ 
ent order of things, and with the coming in of the 
“new heavens and the new earth.” [Alford, 
Hodge, and others, however, interpret rd 
absolutely, thb bxd, t. e., of the world, when all 
shall be accomplished, and the mediatorial work 
of Christ is come to its conclusion]. As to what 
shall intervene between these two points—the 
first and the second resurrection—and as to the 
duration of the interval, there is nothing in the 
apostolic writings (save what is contained in the 
Apocalypse) clearly determined as yet Thus 
far this whole subject is enveloped in darkness— 
just as in the prophets, the ooming of Christ in 
the flesh, and His coming in glory were not defi¬ 
nitely separated; but the intervening period, 
with all its history, lay for the time concealed. 


In the parousia or revelation of Christ, we may 
distinguish between the beginning of that mani¬ 
festation of the Lord’s power in the first resur¬ 
rection, and in all that which is to precede or is 
connected with it, and its consummation in the ge¬ 
neral resurrection of the dead, and in the great 
events connected with that (Matt. xxv. 81 ff.); 
and this, in fact, amounts to a aistinction between 
a second and third advent Respecting “the 
end,” he explains himself more fully by men¬ 
tioning that which is to occur contemporane¬ 
ously with it — when he shall deliver up 
the kingdom to the God and Father, 
—From this passage some have unwarrantably 
inferred that we are to understand “ the end ” 
to be the end of Christ’s kingdom, and so supply 
the words, * of his kingdom.’ But that which is 
asserted here of His kingdom is something ap¬ 
pended, to which the course of the Apostle’s 
reasoning does not immediately conduct him. 
The transfer of the kingdom to God and Father 
(who is at the same time the Father of Jesus 
Christ—the article prefixed embracing both 
words (r$> teal Tlarpl) as in Rom. xv. 6f.) 
presupposes that revelation of Christ as the So¬ 
vereign of God’s kingdom—as the Possessor of 
a power that covers heaven and earth (Matt, 
xxviii. 18), which takes place at His advent; 
and it is itself the termination of the mediatorial 
reign (i. e., of that progressive struggle with the 
hostile powers of darkness, and subsequent sub¬ 
jection to God in the power of the redeeming and 
atoning work of the Lord, who is the royal The- 
anthropos, the God-Man, the perfect Vicar of 
God), and the commencement of the absolute, 
immediate. Divine rule, when the Son is to trans¬ 
fer unto the Father the whole universe as a realm 
made entirely subject to Him, Jbaving in it no op¬ 
posing force, where He can rule with majesty 
serene and undisturbed; inasmuch as the Son 
who entered into the course of its history, and 
took part in its strife, has overcome all opposi¬ 
tion, so that resistance no more is to be found.— 
[“Nothing is here said which can affect either 
(1) His co-equality and co-eternity with the Fa¬ 
ther in the Godhead, which is prior to, and in¬ 
dependent of this mediatorial work, and Js not 
limited to the mediatorial kingdom; or (2) the 
eternity of His humanity: for that humanity 
ever was, and is subordinate to the Father; and 
it by no means follows that when the mediatorial 
kingdom shall be given up to the Father, the hu¬ 
manity in which that "kingdom was won, shall be 
put off; nay, the very fact of Christ in the body 
being the first-fruits of the resurrection, proves 
that His body, as ours will endure for ever; as 
the truth that our humanity, even in glory, can 
only subsist before God by virtue of His Huma¬ 
nity, makes it plain that He will be very man to 
all eternity.” Alford].* Baaeta here 


• [ M The 8criptures constantly teach that Christ’s kingdom 
is an everlasting kingdom, and of His dominion there Is no 
end. In whet sense, then, can He be said to deliver up His 
kingdom? It must be remembered that the 8criptures 
speak of a threefold kingdom as belonging to Christ. 1. 
That which necessarily belongs to Him as a Divine person, 
extending over all creatures, and of which He can never di¬ 
vest Himself. 2. That which belongs to Him as the incar¬ 
nate Son of Ood, extending over His own people. This also 
is everlasting. He will for ever remain the Head and Sove¬ 
reign of the redeemed. 3. That dominion to which He was 
exalted alter His resurrection, when all power in heaven 
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means not the subjects of kingly rule—the king -1 
dom so far as its contents are concerned, but the 
royal power itself, in its exercise—the reign of 
Christ. 44 Inasmuch as the work of Christ, 
founded upon His redemptive acts, proceeds to¬ 
wards a definite goal, it must needs come to a 
termination when this goal is reached.” Nean- 
dkr.—T he transfer takes place, — when he 
shall have put down all rnle, and all au¬ 
thority and power. —Of course such only are 
meant as are anti-Christian and anti-Divine— 
the kingdom of Satan, with every thing apper¬ 
taining to it, which holds supremacy and exer¬ 
cises power, whether it be demoniac (Eph. vi. 
12; Col. ii. 15). or human that has become sub¬ 
ject to demoniac powers. Calvin’s supposition, 
that “ powers legitimate and ordained by God,” 
or Olshausen’B, “ that all rule, good and evil, even 
that of the Son,” is here meant, is inconsistent 
with the connection (ver. 25), and also with the 
signification of Karapyelv , to put down. The ex¬ 
termination of the powers of the higher spiritual 
world can be understood to denote only the de¬ 
struction of their external activity—the stripping 
them of their power, but not of their existence 
(Neanderl.—But the whole idea of a transfer and 
of a kingdom is altered, if we assume the meaning 
here to be, that God shall be generally acknow¬ 
ledged as the Supreme Ruler (Theod. Estius, etc .; 
comp . per contra Osiander, p. 711). Unsatisfac¬ 
tory, also, is Meyer’s conception of Christ as the 
under-regent—as it were, the life-bearer of God. 
—The explanation of the Fathers who interpret 
it of the leading of the elect to behold the face of 
God, the transfer of the heirs of the kingdom into 
the immediate communion and glory of God the 
Father; and that of the Reformers, who take it 
to denote the presentation of the risen members 
of the divine kingdom before God, e. g. y 44 He pre¬ 
sents the elect to God, in whom, henceforth, the 
Father will reign per sese without intervening 
token, and in whom He will reveal His glory per 
stMCy and not in Christo only,”—transcend the 
correct meaning of the words and the scope of 
the context From this surrender of the king¬ 
dom, we are not to suppose that the eternal king¬ 
ship of Christ is disowned or denied; for He is 
indeed the Eternal associate with God on the 
throne (ovvdpoiot). This relationship is only, as 
it were, taken up in with the glory of the Father. 
After the great battle has been victoriously 
fought through, and the work of the Mediator 
has been finished up, then that rule which has 
been occupied in the conflict and mediation, na¬ 
turally ceases. But inasmuch as every thing has 
at last been brought into subjection to the Father, 
and so the purpose of the mediatorial reign has 
been accomplished, the regal glory of the Son, 
so far from being annihilated thereby, has only 
been enhanced. 

The fact of such a transfer of the kingdom en- 


and earth was committed to Hie hands. This kingdom, 
which He exercises as the Theanthropne, and which ex¬ 
tends over all principalities and powers, He is to deliver ap 
when the work of redemption is accomplished. He was in¬ 
vested with this dominion in His mediatorial character for 
the purpose of carrying on His work to its consummation. 
When that is done, i.e„ when He has subdued all His ene¬ 
mies, then He will no longer reign over the universe as Me¬ 
diator, but only as God; while His headship over His people 
Is to continue lbr ever.” Hodgs]. 


suing upon the putting down of all alien rule, 
and not before, is next referred to a higher ne¬ 
cessity, even to a divine decree, and on this it is 
made to rest (y d p ).— For it must needs be 
that he reign until he hath pat all ene¬ 
mies under hia feet. —The authority had in 
mind by the Apostle is Ps. cx. 1, 44 The Lord 
said unto my Lord, sit Thou at my right band, 
until I make Thine enemies Thy lootstool.” 
From this it might be inferred that the subject 
of the verb dp, hath put y is God; and then, inas¬ 
much as this verse expresses essentially the same 
thought as is found in the last clause of the pre¬ 
vious verse, 44 when He shall have put down all 
rule,” etc ., we must likewise suppose that God 
was intended there also. But it is evident that 
He who 44 puts down all rule,” must be the same 
as the one who 44 gives up the kingdom;” and nei¬ 
ther the reference to the Psalm (which is here 
not literally eited, but only appropriated, and 
freely handled), nor yet ver. 27, (where indeed 
God is the subject of vnkra^ev y put under , but so 
that a passive clause intervenes) constrains us 
to suppoee that there is any other subject than 
Christ in this verse. And were it otherwise in¬ 
tended, we would, for the sake of clearness, na¬ 
turally expect that God would be definitely men¬ 
tioned both here and before Karaprfoy (ver. 24), 
because these clauses are so closely connected with 
clauses where Christ is the expressed subject. 
From the phrase 44 all enemies,” it is perfectly 
clear that the words 44 all rule ” (ndoav dpxijv) 
are not to be taken in a middle sense. The ne¬ 
cessity here spoken of (<5 e <) is founded on a di¬ 
vine decree (Neander). Comp. Luke xxiv. 26, 
46. The arch-enemy of all is he from whom all 
opposition to Christ and His kingdom proceeds 
(comp. Matt. xiii. 89); with him are connected 
all powers instrumental in carrying on this op¬ 
position, and every thing wherein this opposi¬ 
tion is manifested — hence, also, death itself. 
Comp, what is said in Hebrews ii. 14, 44 that 
through death He might destroy him that had 
the power of death, even the devil .”—axptC ov 
marks the point of termination. Only in case 
hxpii dv stood without ov could it mean also so 
long as; but such a rendering is decidedly op¬ 
posed by the context (ver. 24) as well as by 
the aor. subj. (d$). The putting under foot de¬ 
notes the most perfect subjection in connection 
with the deepest humiliation. Comp. Josh x. 
24, where Joshua hade the captains of the men 
of war come near and put their feet upon the 
necks of the conquered kings of Canaan. A si¬ 
milar expression occurs in Rom. xvi. 20, 44 The 
God of peace shall bruise Satan under your feet.” 
That which already has taken place in its essen¬ 
tial principles through the incarnation, death, 
and resurrection of Jesus Christ (comp. Luke 
x. 18f.; Jno. xvi. 11, 88), comes at last gradu¬ 
ally to its fulfilment, being realized onward, step 
by step, until the grand termination is reached. 
Or, we may say, that that which was consum¬ 
mated by those acts in relation to Christ’s per¬ 
son, and whieh His followers may regard as 
having been accomplished also for them ^comp. 
1 Jno. v. 4), is carried out at last in relation to 
the whole sphere of redemption along the lapse 
of ages, and finally comes to its complete fulfil¬ 
ment after the fearfal conflicts of the last times 
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Out of the whole number of foes here alluded suggestion of the text of the Psalm.—He now 
to, the apostle brings prominently to view that turns baok to the subject of the surrender of 
one whose destruction forms the close of the the kingdom, showing more folly that it included 
fbrementioned subjugation.— The last enemy also the subjection of Christ himself. But before 
(that) shaU be destroyed (is) death. — exhibiting this point positively, he obviates an 
[So the English version renders 'Ka^o roc e x~ unsuitable extension of the word “ all,” as though 
vpbc Karapyeirai 6 tfdvarof. "Eo^arof God himself might be included therein. This 
is an adyeetive used for an adverb of time, exception he states as something self-evident, 
(Jblv. gr. gram. § 714, 2, b). Accordingly we and then introduces the positive counterpart.— 
should perhaps better translate: “ Lastly, death. But when he shall have said, — brav Ai 
the enemy, shall be destroyed.” Tyjtdalb: cinq; the subject here is God. The point in- 
“And at the laste, death, the enemy, schal be tended is differently interpreted. Some take it 
distried.” Rhbims : “ And the enemie death that Paul here meant to explain the language of 

shal be destroied last.”*] This enemy is Scripture, and to obviate any misconception in 
destroyed when the resurrection is com- regard to it, so that the word “ said” refers back 
plete. By this event the power of death is to the Scriptural expression, which is thus desig- 
forever annulled, and there is no such thing nated as a declaration of God himself. (Comp, 
more as dying or being dead. Death is here on vi. 16.) In this case, “when” (orav) would 


personified as in Rev. xx. 14. He is termed an 
enemy, inasmuch as he entered as a disturbing 
force into the original constitution of God, which 
was one of pure life and the unfolding of life. 
Moreover, in the destruction of death, the devil, 
—he who has the power of death—is rendered 
utterly powerless, as it were, in his last bulwark, 
and incapacitated for any injurious reaction 
upon the kingdom of God. But from this fact 
we are by no means justified in identifying death 
and the devil, as Usteri does. 

That all hostile powers are finally done away, 
is still forther established (ver. 27).—For he 
hath put all things under his feet. —The 
argument is either this, “He hath put everything 
under Him, hence also death;” or, more indi¬ 
rectly, “ Inasmuch as God hath subjected every 
thing to Him, by this means a perfect harmony 
has been established, which would not be possi¬ 
ble, unless death were done awAy.” The apostle 
here introduces, without any formula of citation, 
words taken from Ps. viii. 7. (Ixx. “ndvra viriragac 
iiroK&ro ruv noSotv avrov. n “Thou hast put all 
things under his feet.”) That he intended these 
words as a quotation, is seen from what follows. 
What the Psalmist said in relation to man whom 
God had endowed with divine majesty and worth, 
and established as lord over this lower creation, 
is referred anagogically by Paul to that person in 
whom the idea of humanity is perfectly realised; 
and in so doing he takes the word “all,” on 
which the emphasis rests, in its most comprehen¬ 
sive sense. [“This may be called the hidden 
meaning of the Psalm, because it never would 
have been discovered without a forther revela¬ 
tion, such as we find in the exposition given by 
the inspired apostles.” Hodge]. To under¬ 
stand “God” as the subject here was, in part, 
very possible, (“sinoe, indeed, He is the One 
who works through all things,” Nbabdbb), and, 
in part, very natural, because of the obvious 

♦[W« here give B. Hall's criticism, which Is worthy of 
note In this connection. " It may not be improper to remark 
that there Is an Inaccuracy in onr common version, which 
so vitiates Its application that It does not seem to sustain 
the conclusion to which the Apostle had arrived. It was 
his purpose to establish the perfection of onr Ssrlotr’a con¬ 
quest, the advancement of bis triumphs, and the prostration 
of all enemies, whatever beneath his power. Now to say 
that “the last enemy that shall be destroyed la death," by 
no means affords a proof of this position. Though death 
might be destroyed, and he the hit enemg that shot Id be 
destroyed, it wonld not thence appear bat that other ene¬ 
mies might remain not destroyed. Bat the proper render¬ 
ing is, “ Death, the last enemy, shaH be destroyed "J, 


be equivalent to, ‘in so far as,’ or, 1 m that,’ q. J., 

! 1 in that he said. 1 Others, like Meyer, regard it 
as an expansion of the thought, and as designa¬ 
ting a future point of time, * when he shall have 
declared,’ a has publicly announced that the 
subjection has been complete, and the work of 
Christ finished,— that all things have been 
subjeoted, —Since this yields a good sense, it 
is not necessary to deviate from the ordinary use 
of “ when,” which prevails in the context.— it 
in evident that —We are here to supply, 4 all 
things have been subjected,’— excepting him 
who subjeoted all things to him.— This 
observation might be attributed to the germs of 
the Gnostio view, which elevated Christ above 
the Father os an imperfect O. T. God. It is, 
however, unnecessary to suppose such a refer¬ 
ence; and the remark may have also a purely 
dialectic significance, as implying, * so far from 
this expression meaning, that God should be in- 
I eluded in the “all,” that, on the contrary, when 
I he shall have said: all things have been subjected, 
the exception is manifest,’ etc .— And when aU 
things shall have been subdued onto 
him, then shall the Son also himself be 
subjeot to him, —The verbs in or ayy and 
vnoray^aerai maybe both taken as middle, 
subject themselves , only with this difference, that 
in the former case the subjection is one grounded 
in the consciousness of a perfect weakness, and 
in the latter case, as an act of the highest wil¬ 
lingness ; or both verbs may be passive, be sub¬ 
dued , only with the distinction that in the former 
case the subjection is one of constraint, and in, 
the latter of free self-determination. Both inter¬ 
pretations amount to the same thing. The self¬ 
subjection of the Son coincides with that surren¬ 
der of the kingdom mentioned in ver. 24; and 
we must here either limit the idea of the Son to 
the human nature of Christ, from doing which 
the expression “the Son also himself,” is suffi¬ 
cient to restrain us; or we must refer it to the 
church, the mystical body of Christ, for doing 
which, xii. 12 gives us no justification on ac¬ 
count of the diversity of the expressions, “ Son”— 
“Christ;” nor yet are we warranted in inter¬ 
preting the self-subjection into the perfect one¬ 
ness of thought (iroXfy 6p6vota) between the Son 
and the Father, or into a manifestation of His 
dependence on God in respeot to His glory. The 
Apostle here points to one of the deep things of 
the Godhead, viz. t that the coequal Son, who is 
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Himself essentially God, even when at the high¬ 
est point of His glory, subjects Himself, with all 
that has been subdued under Him, unto the 
Father, choosing even in His majesty as Lord of 
all to be dependant upon the Father wholly and 
forever. The title Son is given to Christ in our 
epistle, in only one other passage. “Christ 

§ >es the power conferred on Him, back into 
is Father’s bands, not to possess it no more, 
but in order to possess it again, as He possessed 
it in communion with the Father, from all eter¬ 
nity, before the foundations of the world were 
laid.” Burgee. “ The historic Christ, as such, 
is perpetually distinguished from God. Christ 
will subject Himself, yet not in the same way as 
He subjected His enemies.'* Nkandkr. [“The 
subjection here spoken of is not predicated of 
the eternal Logos, the second person of the 
Trinity, any more than the kingdom spoken of 
in ver. 24, is the dominion which belongs essen¬ 
tially to Christ as God. As there the word 
Ckritt designates the Theanthropos, so does the 
word Son here designate, not the Logos as such, 
but the Logos as incarnate.” Hodge]. The 
s4juncts “also himself,” serve to set forth more 
prominently the exalted character of the Son. 
[“Himself”—voluntarily. “Himself” is con¬ 
trasted with “all things,” so that it denotes the 
infinite excellence of the Son; and besides, as 
often, it signifies something voluntary; for the 
Son subordinates Himself to the Father; the 
Father glorifies the Son.” Bekokl]. That by 
this subordination the Trinity itself becomes, as 
it were, dissolved, is a very strange assertion 
(de Wette); on the contrary, the absolute unity 
in the distinction of persons will only become 
the more entirely, conspicuous. Now comes the 
final clause with which this survey concludes, 
stating the object to be obtained — in order 
that Qod may be the all things in all.— 
This statement is used as the main authority for 
the support of the doctrine of a final restoration 
of all things. The expression, “be the all 
things,” signifies primarily absolute supremacy, 
or rule, [without the intervention of mediators 
or subordinates, such as acted with a sort of 
delegated authority under God in the mediatorial 
kingdom.] But how are we to understand the 
other expression—“in all?” Is the adjective to 
be construed as masculine or neuter? On the 
former supposition its scope must be limited to 
believers, members of the kingdom that has been 
hitherto ruled by Christ (Meyer); and this en¬ 
tirely excludes the doctrine of restoration. On 
the other supposition, all created existences must 
be here understood, in which God will be the all 
determining power,—hence, also Satan and his 
angels included; and thus with this will come 
the cessation of damnation, and so the resto¬ 
ration of all things. But could the Apostle 
Panl, who puts the lost in contrast with the 
saved, as he does in i. 18 (oomp. Phil. iii. 
19J, have had such a doctrine in mind? 
Still less indeed could he have intended any pan¬ 
theistic absorption of all creatures in God, and 
so the annihilation of all distinct personality, 
since this is already opposed by the doctrine of 
the resurrection. If we take the words “in all” 
in a narrower sense it is natural to include in 
them also the angels (comp. Eph. i. 10), and to 
21 


suppose not only the absolute supremacy of the 
divine will among them, but also an absolute 
communication and perfect revelation of the di¬ 
vine love, as intended. In both these things to¬ 
gether there is included the complete manifesta¬ 
tion of God's glory. According to Rom. viii. 19 
ff. the expression “in all” might be extended to 
the entire irrational creation making the adjec¬ 
tive neuter. The immediate context however 
does not conduct us to such an interpretation, 
though the idea is in itself correct and appro¬ 
priate. Neander explains the thought thus: 
“ that God may work with all things without the 
intervention of a Mediator.”—If we take the 
expression “ in all” in its widest sense, inclu¬ 
ding therein also beings until then hostile to 
God, then we might with Calvin explain the ex¬ 
pression “ be all,” so far as it bears on such 
parties to imply “ that in their destruction tho 
glory of God will be conspicuous.” But al¬ 
though we may variously modify and limit tbs 
words “be all” according to the various capaci¬ 
ties or receptivities of the creatures co&tem- 
i plated, yet we cannot include in it both the idea 
of glorification as shown in the highest self-eem- 
munication of the Deity and also that which Is 
I shown in the destruction of the creature ; and 
only when we look away from the subjective 
side, or have in view the absolutely objective 
universal sovereignty of God can we take the 
words “ in all” in this comprehensive sense, so 
that in reference to beings that are hostile to 
God there will be meant here the removal of all 
opposition on their part and their absolute im¬ 
potence. But the question is, whether in setting 
forth the consummation of the ways of God, or 
of His entire economy, such an interpretation of 
the expression “be all” suffices?—The problem 
here presented is, so to understand the word de- 
itruction (&n6teia) that God's being ‘all in all’ 
is possible when understood even in the wider 
sense, and not simply as a controlling power in 
the hearts of the faithful; and so to explain the 
being ‘ all in all' that the idea conveyed by the 
destruction of the wicked shall not be altered. 
And it is a question whether this problem has 
been solved in the doctrinal method proposed by 
Beck, according to which the Scripture exhibits 
the destruction (awAAeta) of the lost (unspiritual) 
soul as an ultimate result in w'hich, ns a second 
death, the whole being becomes pervaded by 
death, and so the very personality ceases in dy¬ 
ing; or, in other words, the personal conscious 
life becomes annihilated, although all existence 
itself does not cease (Bibl, Seelenlekre , pp. 
19, 40). This will then be more accurately con¬ 
ceived thus; 4 that the kingdom of heftven, by 
means of a regeneration which with the purging: 
away of all dross restores a pure state of life, 
obtains for itself a new organization of the hea¬ 
vens and the earth to be the theatre for the dis¬ 
play of its own peculiar glory, and so becomes 
an immediate theocracy in the absolute and per¬ 
petual reign of God, without the human media¬ 
torial form of Christ which had been assumed 
only for a season, but not therefore without His 
distinctive character as a Son which He holds 
in the being of the Triune God, where God is the 
fullness of life in all its purity and perfection in 
all the living. To enter however more fully into 
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this subject does not fall within the province of 
exegesis. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

[1. The Gospel—its historical character . In its 
essential elements the Gospel is not a system of 
abstract truths deduced by reason, but a sum¬ 
mary of marvellous facts which have occurred in 
the history of the world through the direct in¬ 
terposition of God, and which were designed for 
man’s salvation. Of these the great central ones 
are the appearing, expiatory death, resurrection 
and ascension of the long foretold Messiah, form¬ 
ing altogether the good tidings of great joy 
which shall be to all people. It was mainly in 
the proclamation and attestation of these facts 
that preaching originally consisted; and such 
must ever be one of the chief characteristics of 
evangelical preaching, differencing it from all 
other kinds of discourse. The ground on which 
it relies for acceptance must be, therefore, pri¬ 
marily of a historical kind—the testimony of 
sound and competent witnesses declaring plainly 
that the facts announced are so as stated. And 
in accordance with this, evangelical faith must 
ever have the form of a cordial belief in the tes¬ 
timony adduced, and of an acceptance of the facts 
unto the ends contemplated in them. If, then, the 
testimony be such as stands the test of the most 
searching scrutiny, and seems altogether unim¬ 
peachable, we may go on preaching and believ¬ 
ing, undisturbed by any objections which human 
science or philosophy may be disposed to make, 
No argument can have available force against 
any stupenduous fact of which it may be said, 
“ thus'^Mvas foretold ages ago, and thus it has 
come to pass as witnessed by a large number of 
honest and sane men.” And in regard to such a 
fact we may feel assured that, let objectors argue 
as they may, it will prove its consistency with 
all other facts and truths of the world’s history, 
and will also vindicate its importance by other 
manifestations accordant in dignity and kind 
with itself. It cannot stand alone. If e. g. it 
be a fact that “ Christ died for our sins accord¬ 
ing to the Scriptures,” there was manifested here 
in human nature a power over death which, as 
happening by itself and for its own sake only, 
must ever remain an inexplicable phenomenon. 
Therein we behold a revelation of Divine Omni¬ 
potence and Love, which at once inspires hope, 
and seems to render the resurrection of others 
both possible and probable. The inference is 
one which nothing can hinder us from drawing 
and resting in. The main thing which concerns 
us, therefore, is the certainty of the underlying 
fact; and in regard to this we are not left in 
doubt. The resurrection of Christ is one of the 
best attested events in history. The skepticism 
which discards this must, to be consistent with 
Itself, at the same time set at naught all history. 
And the faith which accepts this must, to be 
consistent with itself, accept the whole Gospel 
which centres in Jesus Christ, “who was de¬ 
clared to be the Son of God with power by the 
resurrection from the dead.”] 

2. The Resurrection of Christ,—its import and 
bearings. This great fact which, next to that of 
our Lord’s atoning death, formed the main topic 


of the apostle’s preaching, serves at once to il¬ 
lustrate and confirm the truth of man’s salva¬ 
tion in a two-fold direction. 1. Retrospectively. 
That Christ rose from the dead in fulfilment of 
what He had, in part, hinted, and in part, defi¬ 
nitely predicted before His death, furnishes 
abundant proof in favor of His incarnation and 
atoning death. Had He remained in the grave 
the conclusion would have been that He was 
nothing less than a false prophet, a betrayer, a 
blasphemer, who had suffered death justly ; bat 
then, what an inexplicable riddle his life would 
have been! Besides, how fatal to the faith and 
hope of Christians would such continuance un¬ 
der the power of death have been! There 
could be no forgiveness of sins through His 
blood, no life, no blessedness through His 
name! To follow Him in self denial and de¬ 
votion were but to make life more misera¬ 
ble, and those who died believing in Him 
only perish like all the rest of mankind. But 
now having in truth arisen to an endless 
life by the power of God, He appears before as 
God’s Holy One who could not see corruption—is 
the servant of the Lord, who, in his death, has 
been commissioned to bear our sins—as the 
righteous One who, having made His soul an 
offering for sin, would still prolong His days 
and see His seed, and through His knowledge 
justify many—as the Son to whom the Father 
hath given to have life in himself, and so could 
impart life to others—in short, as the one who 
is to abide forever as “ the Way, the Truth and 
Life.” 2. Prospectively i in relation to what must 
yet happen for the fulfilment of God’s gracious 
consel. Through Christ, as the risen One, 
death, the wages of sin, is essentially destroyed. 
It has been so already, in so far as by 
His resurrection the atoning power of His 
death has been sealed. But it wiU be so still 
more, in so far as He, the Head of a new 
humanity, redeemed and restored to God, had 
passed out from under that death in which He 
had suffered the judgment of sin for all, into an 
imperishable Hfe, and hAS thereby, been, as it 
were, set up, both in humanity and/or it, as the 
principle and power of a new life, capable of 
vanquishing death and enduring unto immortal¬ 
ity, and is now carrying on a most comprehensive 
work, first, inwardly , in creating the new man 
through the regenerating and quickening power 
of His Spirit, and, next , in developing this spir¬ 
itual life throughout our entire organism. The 
life thus begun and developed, wiU be manifest, 
first, in those who belong to Him, when he shall 
appear again in glory (this is called the first 
resurrection); and then it will show itself in the 
rest of mankind—so far as through all the rev¬ 
elations of His life onward to its onward con¬ 
summation some susceptibility for these can be 
awakened—until the work of redemption is ac¬ 
complished, and all opposition is vanquished, 
and the power of death is entirely destroyed, 
and a new external realm is organised, suited to 
the inward perfection of the whole mass of 
redeemed men and celestial spirits, who are 
united in Christ as their Head, and in and with 
Him are made absolutely subjected to God—a 
realm pervaded in aU its parts by the power of 
the Holy Love of God that is henceforth, to reg- 
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ulate all things. All that is not included in this 
new organization will utterly perish through ob¬ 
stinate resistance, being excluded from all the 
blessed realities of a universe that has entered 
into the Divine life with and in Christ. 

[8. The mediatorial reign of Christ. The risen 
8aviour is declared in the Scriptures to have 
“ ascended on high ” and to be “set down on the 
right-hand of the throne of the majesty in the 
heavens,” “ far above all principality, and power, 
and might, and dominion, and every name that 
is named, not only in this age, but also, in that 
which is to come.” His ascension was, there¬ 
fore, the inauguration into universal sovereignty 
of the incarnate Logos, the God-Man, or Thea- 
thropos—a sovereignty which had indeed been 
prepared for from the beginning, and also had 
been in a measure, exercised in another form 
(for the Word or Logos had been in the world 
before, as a Light which lighteth every man), 
but which was not actually entered upon until 
after the successful achievement of the priestly 
work on which it was conditioned. It was be¬ 
cause <* Ho had been found in fashion as a man, 
and had humbled himself, and become obedient 
unto death, even the death of the cross, that 
God exalted liim and gave Him a name above 
every name, that to Him every knee should bow 
and every tongue confess that He was Lord.” 
And the ulterior end of all this was “ the glory 
of God, the Father.” But, although now reign¬ 
ing in heaven, it cannot yet be said that His 
kingdom has come, since its glory is not 
manifest. This is an object still to be anticipated 
and prayed for. Meanwhile, a great preparation 
is making for its advent by the ministration 
of the Spirit; and this dispensation will go on until 
He who has gone to take unto Himself the king¬ 
dom, shall return in power and great glory, 
gather about Him the servants whom He had 
entrusted with His gifts, and appoint the faithful 
to their larger trusts of dominion under him. It 
is at this point that the Redeemer's kingdom may 
be fairly said to begin in its perfect form upon 
the earth ; as it is then that the proclamation 
will be made, “ The kingdoms of this world have 
become the kingdom of our Lord and of His 
Christ, and He shall reign unto the ages of 
ages.” What the particular nature of this admin¬ 
istration will be, this is not the place to discuss. 
But as this reign will have a beginning, and a 
* specific object, it is natural to conclude that it 
will also come to an end, when this object shall 
have been accomplished. And that there will be a 
fixed period for its perfect accomplishment, when 
Christ can say “ it is finished,”—just as when 
He made this same solemn declaration on com¬ 
pleting His work as Mediator and Sacrifice on 
the cross, we have every reason to infer from the 
very fullness of power that dwelt in Him. To 
be ever doing and never to have done, especially 
in such a work as the overthrowing of rebellion, 
would be an imputation upon His all-suffi- 
ciency. We must, therefore, look for a time 
when the object for which He took upon Himself 
our nature shall be accomplished, and the glory 
of His victory shall shine forth in unquestiona¬ 
ble splendor and majesty At what moment this 
crisis will arrive, we know not; but we know 
that it will not come until after a long series of 


mighty events, both blessed and awful, of the 
nature of which we have some foreshadowing in 
the book of Revelation. The conclusion of all 
these will be the general resurrection, and the 
final judgment which shall determine the ultimate 
destinies of all the righteous and the wicked. 
This will be “ the end,” when Christ shall deliver 
up this mediatorial reign unto the Father that 
appointed Him, and God shall rule, just as He 
did before the apostasy of Satan and the fall of 
man, throughout a universe, untroubled by the 
presence of evil and hence not needing the in¬ 
tervention of a theanthropic Mediator and his 
subordinates. 

Here certain questions arise. (1) What shall be¬ 
come of the wicked when God is the “ all in all ?” 
Shall they be restored ? or annihilated ? or still 
continue to exist in some place outside the sphere 
of God's presence and glory? Certainly not 
restored ; for in the general judgment they are 
sentenced to “depart” as “cursed into everlast¬ 
ing fire.” Not annihilated; for then where 
would be the necessity of the everlasting fire? 
We must, therefore, suppose them to be shut up, 
as it were, in some prison house, in sume outer 
darkness, where they shall be as if they were 
not; and neither the sight, nor the hearing, nor 
the influence of them shall, in any way disturb 
the blessedness which shall reign supreme 
throughout the realms of God, the Father, in 
whose presence there will be a tallness of joy 
forever and ever.—(2) What are to be the rela¬ 
tions of the glorified God-Man unto the people 
whom He has redeemed ? That the Logos will 
cast off the nature which He had assumed, and 
become as before the incarnation, can hardly be 
supposed. If not, how will the surrender of the 
kingdom to the Father then affect His previous 
position as the head of the Church? —Is His sov¬ 
ereignty over believers to cease, and His follow¬ 
ers to be brought into any more direct con¬ 
nection with God the Father, than before? 
The intimations of Scripture in regard to the per¬ 
petuity of Christ’s Headship hardly allow'of such 
a supposition. And yet, a change of administra¬ 
tion in some sort is very plainly predicted. God 
is to be the “all in all” in some special and 
more perfect sense than He was before the sur¬ 
render. It may be that on the quelling of rebel¬ 
lion, and on the ingathering of all the redeemed 
(the veil of all mediatorship being removed) there 
will shine forth upon the immediate apprehension 
of saints and angels, as the result of this long 
and wonderful history, far richer displays of the 
Divine wisdom, power and glory, than ever were 
witnessed before, and that in that beatific vision 
their happiness is to be perfected. But on this 
point the wisest course, perhaps, will be to sus¬ 
pend all speculation,and leave the subject in that 
sublime suggestiveness where the language of 
the apostle leaves it—“ God shall be all in all.”] 


HOMILETIGAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Starke :—Vv. 1, 2. Hid. : Do not forget 
what you so often hear, nor yet adulterate the 
savor of the word. Thousands hear and receive 
not—receive and keep not—keep and feel not 
the word of life. This is the great condemna¬ 
tion and blindness of these times!—If thou re- 
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ceivest the word, then thou art already blessed, 
not only because thou hadst a sure hope of 
blessedness, but also because thou hast within 
thee the earnest of the future world, and with 
this the foretaste of blessedness in thine heart 
(Heb. vi. 5).—It is not enough to have begun 
well, if the end does not also accord with the be¬ 
ginning. He who apostatizes from the faith, 
has believed in vain, and incurs a greater dam¬ 
nation than if he had never believed (2 Pet. ii. 
21).—Vv. 8, 4. Christ is the center of the Holy 
Scriptures, the foundation of our faith, especi¬ 
ally in His death for our sins and His resurrec¬ 
tion for our righteousness. Without Ihe knowl¬ 
edge of these facts all science is ignorance.— 
The Holy Spirit explains through the apostles 
what He had formerly spoken through the pro¬ 
phets concerning Christ.—Ver. 5 fif. Upon sor¬ 
row follows joy: thou weepest because Jesus thy 
Friend has concealed Himself; thou wilt rejoice 
again when He shall reveal Himself unto thee 
(John xvi. 22).—Hast thou sinned, repent; then 
will Jesus appear to you with His grace (Matt, 
xxvi. 76).—Who can doubt the resurrection of 
Christ? It has been confirmed by some hun¬ 
dreds of witnesses.—Though thou hast not seen 
Jesus the risen One with thine eyes, yet behold 
Him in faith, and thou wilt hereafter be certain 
to behold Him in glory (John xx. 29; 1 Pet. i. 
8).—Ver. 8ff. The grace of^God is shown where 
the greatest of sinners are; and such often be¬ 
come the most edifying preachers, when through 
the grace of God they have been led to cast off 
the yoke of sin (Ps. li. 18).—The sins committed 
before conversion are indeed forgiven ; but they 
leave behind them a troubling remembrance for 
our humiliation, especially when others have 
been scandalized thereby, and the world knows of 
them. —Hid : Humble boasting, holypride,to say 
to Satan, * God has become strong in us!' But 
what does this word mean in the mouth of the 
godless ? Are they partakers of Divine grace ? 
Does it work in them to God’s glory ?—Ver. 12 f. 
It is all the same whether we deny the resurrec¬ 
tion by word or deed. — The articles of our 
Christian faith bang together like a chain. 
When one is broken, the whole is broken. This 
is what makes error so fearful. Let a person 
guard himself at the start, lest he fall from one 
error into another.—Ver. 15. Preachers should 
see to it that they do not make themselves false 
witnesses for God by producing lying fables, and 
turning aside from the truth of the Gospel in 
their teachings.—Ver. 16. Those who deride 
the resurrection of the dead are like wild boars 
of the forest who would root up and overturn 
the very foundations of the faith. But they will 
not succeed. The truth will stand while they 
perish.—Ver. 17. Faith must lay hold upon 
Christ as a living Saviour, and enter with Him 
into eternal life.—Ver. 19. The simple life of 
the children of this world is indeed more mis¬ 
erable than the cross-life of believers. Nev¬ 
ertheless that man is to be deemed the most 
miserable of all, who, while not believing 
in the resurrection of Christ and eternal 
life, yet subjects himself legally to the rules of 
Christianity and endures persecution for its 
sake.—Ver. 20. A true member of Christianity 
who, without any self-deception, carries in him¬ 


self the witness of his spiritual resurrection has 
no cause to be afraid of death—no more than 
he has to be afraid of that natural sleep, which 
the weary court for their refreshment.—Through 
the resurrection of Christ we receive all power 
unto life, and upon this there follows the fall 
harvest of the general resurrection.—Ver. 22. 
Let no one be astonished that we shall all be made 
alive on account of the Lord Jesus: for if one 
man was able to introduce death upon all; why 
should not also one man, who is at the same time 
God, and who makes all things alive, restore 
life to all the dead ? —Ver. 24. Spexeb : The 
Lord lays aside His previous sway over His 
kingdom, where he commanded His gospel to 
be preaohed, and equipped and sent out His 
servants into the work, and poured ont 
His Spirit and His blessing upon the word 
given, in order that men might be con¬ 
verted, enlightened, regenerated, justified, sanc¬ 
tified, disciplined by the cross, and protected 
against the devil, and where He now wins over 
him one victory after another—this supremacy 
he lays aside with the publio and actual attesta¬ 
tion in heaven before God and all the angels 
and saints that He had fulfilled His Father’s will, 
and had finished his work; and, together with 
this he will then, as their Head, present his be¬ 
lieving ones to the Father as henceforth frilly 
blessed and fit for the enjoyment of a perfect 
felicity for ever more. Regnum non eessabit , ted 
modus regnandi per fidem. (Chemnitz).—Ver. 26 
ff. After Christ has overcome everything in the 
subjects of His kingdom, there yet remains 
Death, who, so long as they lie in their graves, 
still in a certain sense holds them captive; but 
in the resurrection Death too is destroyed, 
and in its place there reigns eternal life (Rev. 
xx. 14; xxi. 4.—Ver. 28. In the surrender of 
his kingdom, Christ, as the God-Man, the Head 
and Mediator of the church, will show also His 
own subjection to the Father.—For the present, 
and so long as the work of restoration endures, 
Christ is called “the dll th aU” (Col. iii. 11); 
but when the saints are made perfect, and, having 
been freed from all sin and its consequences, are 
surrendered to the Heavenly Father, then, by 
virtue of Christ's accomplished mediation, will 
the Heavenly Father together with the Son and 
Holy Spirit, become directly “ the all things in 
all” to them, and fill their understanding with His 
Divine wisdom, their wills with His Divine holi¬ 
ness, their desires with His Divine sweetness and 
% joy, their bodies with heavenly glory and delight, 
and, in short, their entire selves wholly with 
Himself forever and ever. Spekbr: God will 
then hold converse with His saints without any 
mediation, since they will see Him as He is, and 
He, without obstruction, will have glory over all, 
and shine in all and through alL 

Beblbnbu&ger Bibel :—Ver. 1 f. The Gospel 
must be inwardly received, and for this result 
God must prepare, enlighten, and sanctify the 
heart. This happens when we yield to the Holy 
Spirit. Then the hungry heart receives the 
Word with joy, and learns to behold Jesus and 
His salvation there, because it sees itself to be 
so empty and destitute of grace.—It belongs to 
the proper acceptance of the Word that we learn 
to abide fast in known truth: since the know- 
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ledge of our need ever drives us to our own 
hearts, where the Lord Jesus and His holy word 
are implanted. God’s gift and calling are without 
repentance. God has taken us once for all into 
His care. If we will only abide therein, nothing 
can be wanting to us in the future, for our sal¬ 
vation will never cost Him more than it did at 
the beginning. For our Bakes, however, it is, 
said, “Hold fast that which thou hast ”(Rev. 
iii. 11).—The tidings that Christ lives,’ and that 
this brings after it the resurrection of the others 
is so important that, for the sake of it, Paul is 
willing to let every thing else go. If the truth 
of Christ’s history is not inwardly confirmed, 
then an hour of temptation may easily come 
when, for many, all foundat ion in Christ may be 
shaken by reason and unbelief, as well as by the 
assaults of foes.—Vcr. 8. When the soul wrestles 
against sin, it will often appear to it as if Christ 
had not died for our sins. But Christ hat died, 
and thereby expiated our sins, in order that we, 
being planted together with Him in the likeness 
of His death, may die unto sin, and live unto 
righteousness (1 Pet. ii. 24). We then truly ex¬ 
perience that Christ was slain for our sins in the 
flesh, when, through His death, our own sin is 
also daily slain. How can we comfort ourselves 
in the death of Jesus Christ if we still live in 
those sins unto which we must die?—Sharp com¬ 
punctions of heart in repentance under the law 
are needed, ere we can become fit for, and par¬ 
ticipate in the super-abundant grace of Christ. 
This pearl belongs only to the pure, and not to 
swinish hearts which trample it under their feet. 
—Ver. 4. Where the new life does not exist, 
there can be no power or certainty in the re¬ 
surrection of Christ. Indeed, men are rather 
ashamed of it in works, when they confess it 
only with the mouth.—If we believe not the 
power of Christ’s life, then we have neither the 
will nor the power to be free from sin. But if 
such truths are not made known in power, how 
will men be disposed to receive them, and to 
stand therein?—Ver. 6. It was necessary that 
Christ should reveal Himself also as a living one; 
for in so doing He has adapted Himself to our un¬ 
derstandings ; for he, who proposes to impart a 
great light to any one, does this gradually, for 
the sake of those weak eyes which could not en¬ 
dure a strong light let in upon them at once.— 
The seeing of Christ bodily did not help those 
Jews who believed not. We must therefore know 
Him in Spirit, and learn to recognize Him as pre¬ 
sent in our hearts.—He must dwell in us by faith, 
speak in us and through us, enlighten, sanctify, 
and purify us, as He needs did it in Paul.—Ver. 9. 
This is what a scholar of Christ learns from his 
Master, when, as a weary one, he comes to the 
“ Lowly in heart,” ©£*., the deepest humility.— 
Ver. 10. Whatever of good we have or do, is all 
owing to the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ. This 
grace, then, by which Christ designs to live in 
ns, we should not suffer to remain in us to no 
purpose.—When we are in Jesus, we learn to 
arrogate nothing to ourselves exclusively, but to 
lay the greatest gifts of grace humbly at the feet 
of God, and to be as if we had them not. Only 
the grace of God must not be suffered to lie idle 
in us. This is an essential part of holiness, to 
unite with the holy and the glorified in heaven 


in easting all crowns, all praise, and honor, and 
glory, at the feet of God and the Lamb, and to 
confess, “Not unto us, 0 Lord, not unto us, but 
Thine be the praise.” In this way a soul sinks 
and loses itself in God, who is the source of its 
being, just as a drop of water is merged in the 
great sea, and becomes again what it was in the 
beginning.—Ver. 14. If we have no living Sa¬ 
viour, whereupon then does the whole Christian 
religion rest? All grace, forgiveness, righteous¬ 
ness, springs from the resurrection of Christ, and 
is founded thereupon.—Ver. 17. The greatest 
fruit of the resurrection is deliverance from those 
sins for which Christ died. Then does our faith 
become true, and firm, and actual.—Ver. 19. 
Men who long after pleasure and worldly de¬ 
lights, and riches, and honor, have some actual 
good here; but it is only a seeming good. But 
if Christians, who make the life of God, even 
eternal life, their chief end, and hope for the 
same, and strive after it, have only a hope of it, 
and not the actual enjoyment and the substance 
of it, then are they of all persons the most miser¬ 
able.—Ver. 26. “He must reign”—this is not 
yet fulfilled, but it is in process of consummation, 
anditmust passthrough many stages ere it comes 
to the end.—Ver. 26. The appropriation of the 
ransom involves the removal of all that which 
deserves to be called death. The full consum¬ 
mation of this is indeed to be deferred unto the 
end; but since so much precedes, we cannot 
doubt the result.—Ver. 27. All created things, 
in the end, become subordinate to their rightful 
Lord, and become so subject as to stand under 
Him in whom God had created them in the be¬ 
ginning.—Ver. 28. The divine subjection of the 
Son of God unto the Father will bring with it 
something more glorious than His previous sove¬ 
reign rule. Sin and imperfection will no more 
be found in any creature; but every thing will 
be directly ruled by God, each in its own mea¬ 
sure, just as the humanity of Jesus was ruled by 
His divinity: hence, there will be no more any 
need of governing through the person of a Medi¬ 
ator.—When God shall become “ all in all,” and 
when the creatures made subject to God and 
Christ are thoroughly penetrated by the Spirit 
of God in all their being and powers, so that 
they with God. and God with them, shall be¬ 
come one spirit, then will the future holy and 
righteous world, wherein Christ has ruled, lose 
itself, as it were, in the still all-blessed eternity; 
yet, it will not thereby pass away, but only enter 
into the sweetest state of peace, where we shall 
know by experience as little of what is meant by 
devil, sin, death, wrath, or hell, as was known 
of these things when as yet all creatures lay con¬ 
cealed in the eternal creative power of God, or 
when, in the beginning of their creation, they 
were all alike very good.—0, what a depth of 
riches, wisdom, righteousness, mercy, and love 
in God! 

Heubner :—Ver. 1 f. In regard to every new 
doctrine that is propounded, we must inquire 
first whether it is consistent with the original 
apostolic doctrine, and whether we have reason 
for changing the old faith. Thoughtlessly to 
change our faith is a matter which touches our 
salvation. An unchanging adherence to primi¬ 
tive Christianity must be a fundamental principle 
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with the Christian; he who objects to this, 
ceases to be one.—Ver. 3 f. Christianity is: 1. 
established upon accredited facts; 2. exceeding¬ 
ly simple. Its sum is: 1. the atonement through 
Christ; 2. the divine acceptance of it proved by 
the resurrection; and 3. the fruit of redemption, 
vis., our future glory. If Christ's death purifies 
us from sins, justifies us, and obligates us to die 
unto sin, so does His burial show us how we 
should conceal ourselves from the world, and 
avoid its temptations; and the resurrection gives 
us new eternal life, that we may long after 
heavenly things and strive to obtain them.—Ver. 

9. In all that we have become through Qod, we 
should never forget what we once were. The 
greater our former humiliation, the more won¬ 
derful the height to which God raises us.—Ver. 

10. The humble recognition of divine grace 
characterizes all saints.—Humility does not re¬ 
quire the ignoring of what we are, and what we 
have performed; but we must give God the 
honor.— Luther : “ Of myself I have enough to 
humble and crush me ; but on and in God I have 
reason to be proud, and to be glad at His gifts, 
and to rejoice, and triumph, and boast. But it 
is all to the praise and glory of God.” Without 
humility, high achievements, distinguished suc¬ 
cess and labors bring us into great danger, and 
make us the more guilty before God. 

W. F. Bksser: —Ver. 2. All, all is given to us 
by the grace of God. He calls us through the 
gospel; He works faith; He makes us happy in 
the fellowship of His dear son, and not so much 
forces us into such happiness as keeps us back 
from the iniquity, and the unfaithfulness, and 
thfe unthankfulness of those who refuse the gos¬ 
pel (Heb. xii. 25), or who turn from it after they 
have received it.—Vv. 2-4. Preserve us, 0 Lord, 
by thy Word! Grant us such a hearing of the 
Word that we may derive from its proclamation 
a clearer knowledge of its chief facts, the proper 
seat and fountain of gospel life, and may look 
ever more profoundly, even to the very founda¬ 
tion whereon our salvation is based. 

Vers. 1-20. Pericope for Easter. 1. The 
Christian’s faith is a well-grounded one; it rests, 
a. upon our own experience of its beatific power 
(vv. 1, 2); b. upon Christ’s holiness and truth, 
confirmed by His death and resurrection (3); c. 
upon several divine confirmations of the mission 
of Jesus, among which the resurrection is the 
chief, established by many witnesses (4-7); d. 
upon the continual operations of Christianity 
(the conversion of Paul, the spread of Christi¬ 
anity), which are evidently a work of divine 
grace (8-10). 2. The progressive stages of Chris¬ 

tian faith, a. The knowledge of the gospel from 
its preaching, which one has often heard and 
considered (1), and has understood as to its 
great object (2); b. a firm conviction of the 
truth of the history of Jesus, His death and res¬ 
urrection; c. experience of the power of the 
grace of God in one’s own heart, which sheds a 
light in the soul (8); and puts us to shame, and 
discloses our former hostility to God (9); but 
also creates us anew unto good works (10). 3. 
The close connection between doctrine and history in 
Christianity. On vv. 8, 4, compare Dr. Stein- 
kopf in “ One Lord , one faith,” p. 189 f. Three 
chief pillars of the Christian faith, a. Christ’s 


death for our sins sweetens to every believer that 
death which appears so fearful to the unbeliever 
or formal Christian, b. His burial and rest in 
the grave eolaircises the view of the Christian as 
he looks into the grave so dark and fearful, c. 
His victorious resurrection has stamped upon 
the Saviour’s person a doctrine and word the 
seal of divinity, and is the sure pledge of our 
resurrection. On ver. 10th see Harm’s “Winter* 
postille.” Man’s work, without God’s grace, is, 

a. low, bad and vain; b. through, with, and in 
God’s grace it is glorious, righteous, and endu¬ 
ring.— Ver. 13. In all the propositions which we 
receive, we should consider their bearings upon 
faith.—Ver. 17 ff. He who takes from us faith 
in Christ, snatches away all consolation. The 
Christian faith, without a future life, is a thing 
most irrational aud comfortless; since Christi¬ 
anity would then impose upon its confessors the 
severest self-denials, conflicts and sacrifices, and 
in earthly things insure us nothing ; and Chris¬ 
tians would then cleave to a deceptive image, 
and contemn the only real thing which remains 
to them. Earthly life, without its consumma¬ 
tion in eternity is a vain sport.—Ver. 20. The 
resurrection of Christ as the entrance into an 
eternal, indestructible life, is the pledge of eter¬ 
nal life for us—not simply a proof for the possi¬ 
bility of our resurrection.—Ver. 22. Our mor¬ 
tal first parent begat mortal men. Christ hss 
the right and the power to quicken all again; 
this happens through our spiritual union with 
Him.—Ver. 24 ff. The history of Christ will not 
come to its end for a long time. The most im¬ 
portant thing is still in advance.—So long as the 
Messianic kingdom stands, God’s glory is medi¬ 
ately bound to this economy. Every thing which 
God does, He does through the Messiah. This 
economy, when it has fulfilled its object, will 
give place to the immediate reign of God. God, 
as Lord and Father, will reign immediately over 
all, and impart Himself directly to all, without 
the intervention of a mediator. The use of the 
Scriptures, and of the sacraments, will cease, 
because no more needed.—Ver. 26. The victory 
which Christ has achieved over death: a. What 
death had been for us without His resurrection. 

b. How Christ has conquered him through His 
resurrection. 

[I. Barrow:— Ver. 8. The death of Christ. 1. 
Its nature—a true and proper death. 2. Some 
peculiar adjuncts, which commend it to our re¬ 
gard as being, a. a result of God’s eternal de¬ 
cree ; 6. a matter of free consent and compact 
between the Father and Son; c. anciently pre¬ 
figured and predicted; d. executed by God’s 
hand and providence; man concurring; e. the 
death of a person so holy and so excellent. 3. 
The principles and impressive and meritorious 
causes thereof, a. It originated in the love of 
God the Father, and in the love of the Son. 4. 
The ends aimed at, its fruit* and effects, a. 
The illustration of God’s glory, b. The digni¬ 
fying and*exalting of the Lord Jesus, c. The sal¬ 
vation of mankind. 6. The practical influences 
which its consideration should have; a. should 
beget the highest degree of love and gratitude 
toward God and Christ; b. should excite in us 
great faith and hope in Cod'; c. should comfort 
us and satisfy conscience in regard to guilt; d. 
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should discover unto us the heinousness of our 
sins; t. should work in us kindly contrition and 
remorse; /. should deter us from the repetition 
of sins; g. should engage us to patient submis¬ 
sion and resignation to God’s will; A. should 
oblige us to the deepest mortification in con¬ 
formity to Christ’s death; ». should engage us 
to the fullest measure of charity toward our 
brethren; j. should bind us to yield us up wholly 
to the serrice of our Saviour.] 

R. Stier :—Vv. 1-10 .—The three pillars of our 
faith. 1. Scripture—giving the account of 
Christ beforehand. 2. History—proving Scrip¬ 
ture fulfilled. 8. The effects of grace in con¬ 
verting the bitterest of foes, such as Paul. 

[I. Newton: —Ver. 20. The Lord is risen, in¬ 
deed; as proven by reliable testimony. 1. The 
witnesses were competent judges of what they 
asserted, as is evident: a. from their numbers; 
b. from the nature of the fact. 2. They were 
faithful and upright witnesses, a . Their wri¬ 
tings proved them well meaning, b. Had no 
advantage to gain. e. They met with success 
such as God only could give. 8. There is be¬ 
tides the witness of an ever-present Spirit, which 
takes of the things of Christ, and shows them to 
ns. 

t Ibid:—V v. 21-22. Death by Adam, life by 


Christ . 1. The malady, a. Death moral, b. 

Death natural, c. Death eternal. 2. The cure, 
a. Deliverance from condemnation, b. Deliver¬ 
ance from the power of sin. c. Deliverance 
from the fear and power of death, d. Eternal 
blessedness and glory. 

A. Butler: —Ver. 22. The power of the resur¬ 
rection of Christ. 1. A great public manifestation 
of His authority over the power of physical de¬ 
cay and death. 2. This power exercised with a 
view to the beings He came to redeem. 8. Con¬ 
sequently, the resurrection power did not cease 
after Christ’s departure, but, on the contrary, it 
was not till then adequately in action. 4. The 
final consummation of the resurrection work to 
be greatly desired. 

E. Hall :—Vv. 26. Death , the last enemy , 
shall be destroyed. 1 . Nature of this enemy, and 
why called the last. 2. The manner and the 
successive stages in which our Lord has already 
conquered in part, and will completely conquer 
this last enemy. 

H. Melvill: — The termination of the media¬ 
torial kingdom. 1. Christ is now vested with a 
kingly authority, which He must hereafter re¬ 
sign. 2. As a consequence of this resignation, 
God himself will become all in all to the uni¬ 
verse]. 


B. Refutation of the impugners of the resurrection of the dead (2) from the inconceivableness of certain 

facts , except on its supposition. 

CHAP. XV. 29-84. 


29 Else what shall they do which are baptized [have themselves baptized, of panTiZAps- 
voc] for the dead, if the dead rise not [are not raised, obx tyetpovrai] at all 7 why are 
they then baptized [do they have themselves baptized, PamiZovrai] for the dead ? 

30 [am. the dead. ins. them, ab rmv 1 ] ? And why stand we in jeopardy every hour ? 

31 I protest by your 1 rejoicing [by the boasting which I have concerning you, 1 brethren, 

njv bpcTipav xab^rjatVy adeXyoi*'] which I have in Christ Jesus our Lord, I die daily. 

32 If after the manner of men [with the views of common men, xard fo&pwnov'] I have 
[am. have] fought with beasts at Ephesus, what advantageth it me, if the dead rise 
not ? let [me ? If the dead rise not, let] us eat and drink; for to-morrow we die. 

33 Be not deceived: evil communications [associations, dpcXtai] corrupt good manners 

34 [useful habits, ijlh) xprj<nd?]. Awake to righteousness [awake at once, as it is right, 
ixurjifare dcxat'm?], and sin not; for some have not the knowledge of God : I speak 5 this 
to your shame. 


• Ver. 10 .—The Sec. has rwr rtepSav instead of mvrStv, but the reading is feebly attested, fit has for it D. (3rd hind), L. 8vr. 
(F«eh.) Chrys. Tbeodt. Oecuni. Theophyl. and Jacob (Nisib.); bat against it A. B. D. (1st hand), E. F. K. Sinait. 20 cur¬ 
sives, Ital. Vnlg. Goth. Copt. Basm. Syr. (later), Arm. Orig. and several Greek and Latin writers. Alford calls it a me¬ 
chanical repetition of the last words of the preceding clause,—C. P. W.J 

• Ver. 31.—Others have rmeripav. Meyer thinks that vp-eripar was not understood, and ibteWpa* seemed demanded by 
qr fete. It has however, the weight of evidence against it. 

• Ver. 31.—The See. leaves oat aScA^o« with D. E. F. G. L. several Ital. versions, the later Arm. Orlg. Chrys. Tbeodt. 
Dtamaac. Ambrst.; but A. B. K. Sinait. Vnlg. Syr. (both) Goth. Basm. Arm. Aeth. Arab, and Slav. Dial. Aug. Pel. Bede in. 
serf it. Some of these add pov. 0. P. W.l 

[« Ver. 33.—The Sec. has xpiywd*, Ladmaim edits xpvod* but they have no good MSS to support them. Clemens 

Alex, and Amphilochius (of Leon.) have the word thus abbreviated to constitute with the previous syllable a spondee; in 
oar passage read as an lambic trimeter acataletic, which the Latins call senarius. Winer , Gram, of the N. T. > 63 . —C. P. W.l 

• Ver. 34— Laehmann and Tischendorf have AoAw. The Sec. gives Mym on equally good authority. [The former le. 
•attained by B. D. E. Sinait. Dial. Several Latin versions and Armbrst- have loqwrr. The latter is favored by A. F. G. JL- 

Chrys. Tbeodt. The Vnlg. (Flor.) and two Latin and one Vnlg. USS. have dtico—Q. P. W.J 
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EXEQETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 29.—Else what shall they do, — The 
connection here with what precedes involves 
some difficulties. [As Stanley remarks: “ it is 

one of the most abrupt to be found in St. Paul’s 
Epistles. He leaves the new topic just at the 
moment when he has pursued it, as it were, to 
the remotest point, and goes back to the general 
argument as suddenly as if nothing had inter* 
vened. The two instances most similar are v. 9, 
ii. 6, 8: 2 Cor. vi. 14; vii. 1. Here, as there, 
the confusion may possibly have arisen from 
some actual interruption in the writing or the 
material of the letter; the main argument pro¬ 
ceeding continuously from ver. 20 to ver. 29, and 
the whole intervening passage being analogous 
to what in modern composition would be called 
a note ”]. Inasmuch as & it e I, ernes, ordinarily 
indicates a connection with what immediately 
precedes, Meyer insists upon our interpreting it 
so here, q. d. t ‘for if there is nothing in this de¬ 
velopment of human history onward to the end, 
when God shall be all in all, then what shall 
they do, etc.’ Such a construction can be 
maintained only in so far as we regard the re¬ 
surrection* as the chief event in this final con¬ 
summation. Neander, on the contrary, says: 
“ We must suppose a digression to begin at ver. 
22, since, at that point, there opened upon the 
Apostle’s view a prospect of the whole process 
of the world’s development proceeding from the 
redemption of Christ. He started with the idea 
of the necessary connection which the resurrec¬ 
tion to eternal life has with Christianity; and 
with this he now proceeds.” [The ellipsis here 
may be thus supplied: 1 The dead are certainly 
to be raised, else what shall they do, etc. 1 
(Hodge) ; or, inserting it after “else,” 1 if it be 
as the adversaries suppose, what, etc. 1 (Alford)]. 
—The question here suggests the utter useless¬ 
ness of the practice he is about to adduce in con¬ 
firmation of his position. “Every baptism that 
you perform in behalf of the dead, would be 
without meaning, if those who deny the resur¬ 
rection were in the right. He indicates the sub¬ 
jective absurdity of the proceeding in this case.” 
Meter. —who "are baptised for the dead, 
—How are we to understand these words ? The 
simplest explanation of the act here spoken of 
is, the suffering of one’s self to be baptiied for 
the benefit of deceased persons, or in their stead, 
so as to redound to their advantage, i. «., that the 
salvation mediated by baptism, might fall to their 
lot, so that those who themselves died unbap¬ 
tized, might pass for baptized, and thus have 
part in the resurrection and in the kingdom of 
Christ. A custom of this sort is discoverable in 
subsequent times; yet, however, only among 
heretical sects, such as the Cerinthians and the 
Marcionites (comp. Epipb. kaer. 28, 8; TertulL 
de reeurr. 48; adv. Marc. 6, 10 ; Christ. i. h. 1.). 
The article before ve k p£>v, dead, points to defi¬ 
nite cases (‘for the dead* in question). “We might 
imagine that many, having come to the exercise 
of faith, resolved to receive baptism, but died 
ere the rite could be performed. This was so 
much the more likely to have been the case, inas¬ 
much as according to xi. 80, there was an epi¬ 


demic prevalent. If, then, a relative had suffered 
himself to be baptized in the conviction that he 
was only doing what the deceased would have 
done had he survived, the proceeding would not 
have been quite so superstitious.” Nbaxder. 
But it is probable that this custom could have 
sprung np so early, and could have been men¬ 
tioned by the Apostle without disapproval, when 
it was so inconsistent with his fundamental 
views of faith and of its efficiency for the at¬ 
tainment of salvation ?—The Utter, indeed, is 
perhaps suppoeable, since he has here primarily 
to do only with the testimony which might be 
adduced from an actual occurrence ; respecting 
the relation of which, however, to the truth, 
there was no need of his explaining himself.* 
Bisping considers the use of the third person 
(“ what shall they do ”) as an indirect intimation 
of disapproval. [And so Alford: “There is in 
these words a tacit reprehension of the practice 
which it is hardly possible altogether to miss. 
Both by the third person and by the article before 
Parr, he indirectly separates himself and thoee 
to whom he is writing from participation in, or 
approval of the practice.” He translates ol 
Pairri£6ftevot 4 thoee who are in the habit of 
being baptized,' not ol paxTunfrevreg. The dis¬ 
tinction, he says, is important as affecting the 
interpretation]. Indeed, that Paul, as well as 
the other apostles, exercised a counteracting in¬ 
fluence upon this custom, may be inferred from 
the fact that it afterwards vanished out of the 
orthodox church, and was perpetuated only 
among heretics. It is by no means improbable, 
that the high estimation of baptism, at so early 
a period, had acquired a superstitious taint. 
Since the deeply-rooted heathenish notion of the 
magical influence of sacred rites might easily 
have been preserved, or at least, have re-ap¬ 
peared, among those of whom the Apostle 
asserts that they were yet carnal, and who took 
so low a position in their estimate of spiritual 
gifts. This view is to be maintained all the more 
decidedly from the circumstance that all other 
views are, in part, opposed to the ordinary use of 
terms, and in part, improbable, and arbitrary 
on other grounds. But what we have adduoed 
cannot well be questioned.—Proceeding from the 
signification of vnip here pre-supposed, ms: 
in behalf of \ Olshausen could have interpretated 
it to imply that it was done for the benefit of the 
dead, in so far as a definite number (pleroma) 
must needs be baptized ere the second advent 


* [In similar style Hodge accounts for Paul's appeal to a 
wrong custom. “This method of arguing against others 
from their own concessions, is one which the Apostle fre¬ 
quently employs. When his mind is full of a particular 
subject, he doee not lease it, to pronounce judgment cm 
things incidentally introduced. Thus, in chap. xL 6, when 
treating of women speaking in the church unveiled, he 
expresses no disapprobation of their speaking in public, 
although be afterwards condemned it. A still more strik¬ 
ing example of the same thing is to be found x. 8, where he 
speaks of the Corinthians “ sitting at meat in aa Idol’s 
temple,” without any disapprobation of the thing itseJC hut 
only of its influence on the weaker brethren. Yet, in *. 
14-22, be proves that the thing itself was an act of idolatry. 
The entire disappearance of this custom in the orthodox 
chnrch, although other superstitious observances, aotless 
objectionable, soon prevailed, is probably to be referred te 
the practice, having been forbidden by the Apostle m eoou 
as he reached Corinth. This may have been one of the 
things which he left to be set in order when he came, 
xi. 84.”] 
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and resurrection could ensue; but this view 
appears in itself questionable, since there is 
nothing in the context intimating it, and it 
inclines to another signification of words, vis : 
‘instead of the dead,* £ «., to fill up the gap made 
by these deceased. But this interpretation 
would be devoide of significance, and also, in 
respect tor the use of language, very doubtful. 
Luther's translation, “over the dead,” t. over 
their grates, is opposed: 1. by the N. T. use 
of language which no where takes vnip with the 
genitive in a local sense; 2. by a lack of all 
historical trace of any such burial ceremony in 
apostolic times. Still less admissible is the ex¬ 
planation that applies it to the baptism of the 
CUniei, those upon the bed of death, jamjar* 
morituri (Estius), or, quum mortem ante oculo* 
positam hebeant (Bengel); since the words could 
not mean this, and besides we hear nothing of 
the baptism of the Clinici at this time. Equally 
untenable is the reference of the words “in 
behalf of the dead ” to Christ (the plural here 
being taken in a general sense to designate the 
category [as Wordsworth, ]; since water-baptism 
would require the preposition elg t and to the blood- 
baptism no allusion whatever can be found in 
the context, and the word is never used in this 
sense by PauL Besser interprets still differently: 
44 Not a few heathen [convinced by the sight of 
a believer's triumph over death] would allow 
themselves to be baptized for the sake of those 
deceased ones whom they had seen to depart in 
peace and joy—and before the dying beds and 
graves over which there seemed to flourish an 
unfading hope; in order to pass from death 
into life in company with those who slept in 
Christ,” Here in ip is taken in the sense of, 
on account of \ because of [not, to their advantage , 
but, out of admiration , or love for them], as in 
Rom. xv. 9. “ That the Gentiles might glorify 

God for (vnip) his mercy ; as it is written, For 
this cause I will confess to thee among the Gentiles 
and sing unto thy name.”* 

[The most favorite interpretation for the last 
half century is that of Lightfoot and RosenmUl- 
ler, adopted by Robinson in his Lexicon, which 
takes $arcT i^dpevoi in the sense of 4 being 
immersed in sufferings,’ as parallel to 4 being in 
jeopardy,’ in the next clause. Referring to 
Mark x. 88, 89, and Luke xii. 50, it takes vie ip 
in the sense of kvtKa, and rOv ve Kpov for death. 
The complete meaning of the words then would 
be, 4 those who have been overwhelmed with 
calamities, trials and sufferings, in the hope of 
the resurrection or with the expectation that the 
dead ‘would rise.’ But the objections to this 
view are that the words are here taken in an 
unusual and unnatural sense, to which we are 
not to resort, unless compelled by some most 
evident reason ; and also, the ellipsis implied is 
much too harsh to be admitted. Bloomfield and 

• [8«« this view wrought out with great originality and 
convincing argument by the Rev. H. D. Gnnse, in the Amer. 
yVeg. and Then. Review, 1868. p. 88. It merits the preference 
over all others, because, while answering all the require¬ 
ments of grammar, and conceding to each word its fail and 
proper meaning, it rests on a natural hypothesis and relieves 
urn of the difficulty of supposing that the Apostle here 
appeals for support to a practice wholly at variance with his 
fundamental doctrines. The whole article merits attention 
a* a masterly specimen of exegesis, and as illustrating other 
points in this chapter with great beauty and force.] 


Barnes follow the interpretation of Chrys., and 
the early Greek Fathers, supported by Hammond 
and Wetstein, which takes the baptism here 
alluded to as that which is applied to all believers, 
who, in receiving the rite, witness to their faith 
in the resurrection of the dead. Here an ellip¬ 
sis of the word 44 resurrection ” is presupposed. 
The great objection to this view is, that in this 
case the persons alluded to, instead of being, as 
they obviously are, a distinct class in the church, 
are the whole body of believers, leaving us no¬ 
thing special here as the ground of the Apostle’s 
appeal]. The latest attempt now only remains 
tc be mentioned (Theol. Stud, und Krit. 1860. L 
8. 185 ff.) There we have the interpretation, 
44 why should a person suffer himself to be bap¬ 
tised on account of the dead,” i. c., to belong to 
them, to come to them, so as to form a kingdom 
of the dead ? However easy and simple this may 
appear, vet such an interpretation of the phrase 
pa itt. In k p ruv v eitpQv is an artificial one, 
and not sufficiently well grounded. Properly it 
should read, 4 who are baptized on account of the 
resurrection and in the hope of the same; be¬ 
cause death, or coming into the kingdom of the 
dead, was the only thing to be anticipated with¬ 
out any farther hope for this life. Something 
similar to this appears in Chrys., Theod. ana 
others. Other interpretations may as well be 
passed over. [For a full list of these, see Pool’s 
synopsis and also Notes by Stanley and Barnes 
on this text].—The correct parallelism requires 
that the next clause, which in the Rec. is 
I connected with that just considered, should be 
joined with what follows.—if the dead rise not 
at all ?— 5 \ u c as in v. 1.— why are they even 
yet baptised for them ?—k a l is intensive, 
still, even yet. The meaning is, [if we adopt the 
explanation first maintained above,] in this case 
nothing at all could be accomplished for the 
dead; it is therefore, perfectly useless any lon¬ 
ger to submit to baptism in their behalf.’ 

Vers. 80-84. As a second argument in his apo- 
gogical demonstration he refers to the perilous 
self-devotion and the hazards of martyr-death 
which were incurred by himself and his associates. 
The utter uselessness and folly of such conduct, in 
case the dead rose not, are indicated in the form 
of a question.— And why also do we stand 
in jeopardy every hour? —[With baptizing 
for the dead, he had nothing to do. But he, no 
less than those before mentioned, were pursuing 
a most absurd and irrational course, if they could 
count upon no compensation for the pains of 
their self-denial in a resurrection state. Here, 
it will be observed, all the way through, that, in 
the Apostle’s mind, future existence, apart from 
the resurrection, was as nothing. The doctrine 
of the immortality of the soul seems with him to 
have been identified with that of the restoration 
of the body. What he looked for was the glorifi¬ 
cation of his entire constitution, body, soul, and 
spirit; and to be bereft of any part, was with 
him a marring of the whole. He 44 would not be 
unolothed, but clothed upon,” with a nobler ves¬ 
ture than that he had here. His reasoning i 9 of 
force only on this supposition]. Dropping his 
associates he now passes over to himself individ¬ 
ually.— Daily do I die. —As he before speaks 
of himself and his associates being in hourly 
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jeopardy, so here he expresses the continuance 
of his own still worse condition, by exhibiting it 
as a daily death. And this dying may be ex¬ 
plained, either of the extreme danger he was 
ever in, being so muoh greater than that just 
spoken of, q.d ., * I daily hover on the brink of 
death’ (comp. Rom. viii. 86; 2 Cor. iv. 10; i. 
10 ); or, it may be construed subjectively of his 
sense of dying (Osiander, according to Luther). 
Meyer explains it: 44 1 go about dying; I am 
moribund,’—a vividly symbolic designation of 
the fatal dangers by which Paul saw himself to 
be daily threatened.” This explanation also 
slides over into the subjective, which is sup¬ 
ported by the parallels adduced by Wetstein on 
this passage. This suits well with the adjuration 
following—(I protest) by your rejoioing, — 
This is the only place in the New Testament 
where vfj occurs; but we meet with it frequently 
in the LXX. It belongs to the Attic style, [and 
occurs in the celebrated oath of Demosthenes, 
where he swore by the shades of those who had 
met death in the field of Marathon, exhorting 
the Athenians to defend the Republic (Calvin)]. 
It is here used for strengthening the previous 
assertion [— 41 an oath by which he wished to 
arouse the Corinthians to be more attentive in 
listening to him as to the matter in hand, q. d. 

1 brethren, I am not some philosopher, prattling 
in the shade. As I expose myself every day to 
death, it is necessary that I should think in good 
earnest of the heavenly life. Believe, therefore, 
a man who is thoroughly experienced.’ ” Calvin. 
And, in explaining the nature of the oath, Theo- 
phylact acutely observes, that, in swearing by 
his boast over them, 44 he meant to remind them 
that he expects them to maintain with oonstancy 
this their faith; q. d. 4 If I boatt on account of 
your improvement, so shall I be athamed, if, at 
last, ye so wretchedly act as to disbelieve the 
resurrection,’ ” (cited by Bloomfield)].—That by 
which he protests, is the boasting which he had 
over the Corinthians; for we are here to take 
l fi kr e p a v, your, as standing in place of the geni¬ 
tive of the object, vpov, as in Rom. xi. 81 ; rd 
Kavxqfia jpuv rd virkp vpov, 2 Cor. ix. 8 . In 
reference to this boasting, comp. 2 Cor. iii. 1 ; 
x. 15. There is something very touching in this 
declaration, which is still further enhanoed by 
the affectionate address.—brethren,—[On this 
see Critical Notes]. This boasting over the 
Corinthians, over tneir subjection to the faith, 
and his great success in establishing a church so 
renowned and gifted, he says, he holds—in 
Christ Jeans our Lord.—i. «., in virtue of his 
fellowship with Christ, as a servant, who had 
accomplished great things by His power. The 
meaning then is, 4 as truly as I can boast of you, 
in Jesus Christ our Lord, do I daily tremble 
amid the dangers of death.’ Meyer Ed. 8 , laying 
particular emphasis on 44 you,” explains it some¬ 
what differently: 44 So truly as ye, yourselves, 
are the object of my boasting.” “The Corin¬ 
thians, whose conversion was an apostolic tri¬ 
umph for Him, could themselves bear witness 
what fatal dangers beset him in his apostolic 
work” (?). From the general he now passes 
over into the special.—If after the manner of 
men—Here is where the emphasis in this clause 
lies. The meaning is not , 4 if, according to man's 


ability, with the exercise of the utmost strength* 
(liiiokert); since neither the contrast points to 
this, nor is the phrase ordinarily used in this 
sense. Nor yet does it mean 4 to speak after the 
manner of men,’ for there is no llyu or ha?.u 
connected with it; [nor yet, 4 as far as man was 
concerned.’ (Wordsworth)]. But it means, 4 ac¬ 
cording to the ways of common men,’ 4 according 
to those interests and views by which men are 
governed,’—aiming, for example, at reward, or 
glory, and the like; or, as Neander: 44 with a 
merely hufiian hope, and without any expecta¬ 
tion of eternal life.”— I fought with beasts at 
Ephesus, —Respecting the allusion here, ex¬ 
positors are divided. Some take the words lit¬ 
erally, and understand by them that the apostle, 
when at Ephesus, had been actually condemned 
to fight with beasts in the amphitheatre, from 
which contest he had been marvelously rescued; 
others, construe metaphorically, understanding 
the apostle to speak of a conflict with violent and 
dangerous men, or with strong and embittered 
foes. Expressions implying the latter are found 
in Appian (olotf dripioi* paxope^a), and in Igna¬ 
tius Ad Rom. v. (oomp. 2 Tim. iv. 17; Tit. i. 
12; Matt. vii. 61. The former interpretation is 
rendered improvable, not only because of the 
rights of Roman citizenship, which Paul enjoyed, 
which precluded such punishment, and to which 
he would have appealed, in case he had been 
condemned to it; but also from the fact that no 
mention of any such extraordinary occurrence is 
made in the Acts, nor in 2 Cor. xi. 23 ff.—But in 
adopting the metaphorical explanation, we are 
not to suppose the allusion here to be to the up¬ 
roar exoited by Demetrius (Acts xix.), which did 
not occur until after this epistle was written, and 
in which Paul incurred no personal danger; nor 
yet, perhaps, to any one particular circumstance, 
but rather to his whole conflict with his Jewish 
opponents. (Comp. Acts xx. 19.) [The argu¬ 
ments for its being taken literally are thus set 
forth by Stanley, who, however, regards the 
metaphorical interpretation as the more likely.” 
1 . The metaphor would be more violent here 
than in Ignatius, where it is evidently drawn 
from the actual prospect of the wild beastB in 
the amphitheatre; 2. The Asiarchs, who are 
mentioned xix. 81 of Acts, as restraining the tu¬ 
mult of Demetrius, appear in Polycarp’s Martyr¬ 
dom to have had the charge of the wild beasts; 
3. Although there are no remains of an amphi¬ 
theatre at Ephesus, yet traces of a stadium are 
to be seen; and in the case of Polycarp, wild 
beasts were used in the stadium at Smyrna; 4. 
the young men at Ephesus were famous for their 
bull-fights. Artimedor. i. 9 (Wetstein); 6 . that 
iv 20 £< 7 ^> seems a forced expression, if the allu¬ 
sion is merely to opponents generally. Whatever 
be the danger, it must be the same of which he 
speaks in Rom. xvi. 4; 2 Cor. i. 8 ; Acts xx. 19.”] 
what advantageth it me, —a strong way of 
putting the negative. His conflict was an aim¬ 
less, useless hazarding of life.— if the dead 
rise not ?—This clause is not to be connected 
with what preoedes [as in the E. V.], as though 
designed to explain the words 44 after the manner 
of men;” or as forming a second condition to 
the question just put—although according to the 
sense, it belongs with it; but, because of the 
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concinnity of the clauses, it must be connected 
with what follows, where it gives a frivolous turn 
to the question, 44 What advantageth it me?” in 
the spirit of a light-hearted unbelief, in order to 
exhibit in its proper light, how unsuitable, even 
in a moral aspect, that supposition was, and how 
it involved the most absurd consequenoes. — let 
ns eat and drink; for to-morrow we die.— 
These words are taken literally from Isa. xxii. 
13, where they occur as the utterance of a God- 
forgetting light-mindedness. The meaning is 
4 He who denies the resurrection of the dead, by 
thus robbing himself of all the consolations of 
faith and hope, comes by natural consequence 
to surrender himself to the constant enjoyment 
of the present life, since death was soon coming 
to put an end to all enjoyment. We are not, 
however, to infer from this that the Corinthian 
opponents of the resurrection had aotually 
preached such doctrine. All Paul intends is to 
let them see the consequences of their own posi¬ 
tion ; and he here intimates that this denial was 
not altogether unconnected with the cultivation 
of too great intimacy with the profligate society 
around them. Similar expressions of Epicurean 
frivolity occur in Isa. lvi. 12; Wisdom ii. Iff, 
and in the classics ;* (Comp. Wetstein i. h. 1.) 
The words 44 rise not,” and 44 die,” do not neces¬ 
sarily involve annihilation. Even existence in 
Hades, without the hope of resurrection, was a 
joyless state. 

That the frivolous tendency indicated in the 
foregoing words actually existed among the Co¬ 
rinthian deniers of the resurreotion is clear 
from the warning which follows; for in the 44 evil 
communications” he speaks of, he no doubt has 
these persons in mind, and by reference to a 
verse of the comedian Menander, expressive of 
a general truth which perhaps had also taken 
the form of a proverb among them, he admo¬ 
nishes his readers that they had reason to guard 
against the influences of such people.— Be not 
deceived :—The caution implies a strong temp¬ 
tation [inherent in human nature and its social 
tendencies, by which many are insensibly be¬ 
guiled into the formation of views and habits 
from which they would at first have strongly re¬ 
coiled], — Evil communications oorrupt 
good manners. —’0 fuhla means association, in¬ 
tercourse , and conversation which arises from 
it; the plural form is found in the New Testa¬ 
ment only here. ’Hdoc, a mode of action , cha¬ 
racter , disposition , moral quality . Xptjordg else¬ 
where in the New Testament means kind, mild , 
good, suitable , tie., here being contrasted with 
Kami it implies moral goodness (Plato: xPWr6rrK= 


• [The following inetancee m*j be quoted •• a specimen: 

44 O beate Seat! I 

Vitae snmma brevis nos vetat incheare longam, 
lam te premet nox, fabnlaeqoe Manes 
Et domns exilis Plutonia: 

O happy Beetles! the brief span of human life forbids us to 
indulge a distant hope. 8oon will night descend upon thee, 
and the fabulous Manes, and the shadowy mansion of Pluto.*' 
J&r. dirm. 1. 4,13-17. 

44 Sepias, vina liquee, et apatio brevi 
Bperam longam reeeces. Durn ioqulmur, fugerit inrida 
ietw. Carpe diem, quam mlnimun credula postero. 
Be wise; rack off your wines; and abridge your distant 
bop<w in adaptation to the brevity of life. While we speak, 
envious age has been flying. 8else the present day, depend¬ 
ing as little as possible on any fature one.”— Hor. Cbm. i. 


oitov6(u6ttk). Lachmann gives the read- 
ing So it reads in the original of Me¬ 

nander ; but it is a question whether the apostle 
observed the metre. The authorities are not 
sufficient to decide. [ 44 The quotation shows the 
apostle's acquaintance with heathen literature, 
and to a certain extent his sanction of it, as in 
his quotation from Aratus in Aots xvii. 28, and 
Epimedes in Tit. i. 12. Menander was famous 
for the elegance with which he threw into the 
form of single verses or short sentences, the 
maxims of that practical wisdom in the affairs 
of common life which forms so important a fea¬ 
ture in the new comedy. In the sentence cited, 
each word is emphatic; character (iytf ?) may be 
undermined by talk (dfitTucu): honesty (xpwra) 
may be undermined by roguery (xagai).” Stan¬ 
ley].— To those already contaminated by the 
treacherous influences of such frivolous men he 
now calls out abruptly— esv^^are dinatug 
lit: — sober out lightly, —[*‘An exclamation 
full of apostolic majesty.” Bxnokl.] By this 
he gives them to understand that the suscepti¬ 
bility to such trifling communications lies in a 
state of spiritual drunkenness, out of which they 
ought at once to rouse themselves. The same 
expression is used of drunkards in Joel i. 5. 
[The aoriBt form adds force to the imperative, 
implying that the act must be done instantly.] 
Aucaiuc means as it befits them, in the right way. 
By this he indicates, not so much the degree as 
the kind of sobriety he would have them culti¬ 
vate—in contrast perhaps with the false sobriety 
of their new light which might appear to them 
as an emerging from the narrowness of their 
traditional notions into a state of luminous 
thought and feeling. Others explain the word 
of the direction which they were to take; or they 
refer it to the object to be pursued. 8o Calvin: 

4 Turn your mind to good and holy things. 1 But 
this transcends the simple meaning of the term. 
[Alford says, however, 44 The last meaning is 
well defended by Dr. Peil from Thuc. i. 21: 
airioTuc eiri rd pvdCtdeg CKvevuajKdTa, —where the 
adverb aniarug must be rendered 4 so as to 
become incredible,’ and seems to be the best”], 
and sin not ;—The imperative is here in the 
present, and so implies the continued and per¬ 
petual abstaining from all sin. The words con¬ 
vey an exhortation, and not in inference, [as 
Bengel, who says that the imperative after an 
imperative has the foroe of a future (John vii. 
87. Note)], 4 so ye will not sin.’ Nor are we to 
understand by 4 sin,’ a mere error of the under¬ 
standing (Bengel), (this may accord with the 
classical use of the word itpaprdvetv, but not with 
its Biblioal and Pauline use); but a turning aside 
from the ways of righteousness , moral error in con¬ 
sequence of unbelief and a denial of the resur¬ 
rection. “In the ,apostle’s view, a frivolous 
mind appeared as something sinful.” Neander. 
—The reason for this admonition he further as¬ 
signs by referring that treaoherous unbelief 
which appeared to them as the result of pro- 
founder knowledge, to a lack of that true know- 
edge which is the ground of all other knowledge. 
—for soma have ignorance of God. —As his 
previous admonition was directed to those in the 
church who were in danger of being ensnared 
by the talk of the frivolous deniers of the resur- 
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rection, so does this statement here point to the I 
false teachers themselves, setting them in such I 
light as to open the eyes of the others in regard 
to their true character and to bring them to see 
the vanity of this unbelief. Accordingly, by the 
word “ some,” we are not to understand another 
portion of the church, but those mentioned in 
ver. 12, and of these, not simply a portion, but 
the whole. “ The ignorance of God” which they 
manifested and which was nothing less than a 
practical alienation from God, is exhibited as an 
abiding trait by the use of the word “have,” «. e. 
they are permanently affected with it. They are 
thus represented as having settled down upon 
the platform of heathenism. The thought is es¬ 
sentially the same as in Matt. xxii. 29. “ Ye do 

err, not knowing the Scriptures nor the power 
of God.” Not knowing God as the Living and 
Omnipotent One, is the reason why people assert 
the impossibility of the resurrection.—That such 
persons should be found in the church of God was 
a disgrace to the whole church. This he gives 
them to understand in the words annexed.—To 
your shame do I speak. — [“boldly — he 
speaks more severely than at the beginning on 
another subject.” iv. 14. Benqel. There is no 
need of adding “ this,” as the E. V., since the 
language here refers to what in said in the whole 
passage]. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

The power of the believer's faith and hope. Faith 
in a living Saviour, who was dead and rose again, 
and now lives eternally to take His own into the 
fellowship of His eternal and perfect life,—and 
also the root of this faith, even the knowledge of 
the living God, who is exalted above all changes 
of life and death, and lifts His kindred creature 
man out from his transient, mortal state, into 
His own unchanging felicity, through the redemp¬ 
tion of His incarnate Son,—awakens in the be¬ 
liever a lofty, cheerfhl courage, which shrinks 
from no danger, which readily exposes itself to 
the most painful and appalling conflicts, and 
which is willing to lead a dying life, yea even to 
lay down body and soul when the Master’s cause 
requires it. For what is temporal life, with all its 
joys and pleasures, with all its needs and strug¬ 
gles, in comparison with that eternal life, from 
whence all that is transient has vanished, and 
where all that is now upon us and in us worthy 
of preservation, is insured and perpetuated after 
having been purified, developed and matured for 
unspeakable blessedness and glory T 

Far different is it, where that faith and know¬ 
ledge are wanting, and where a person is con¬ 
strained to give up the hope of such blessedness. 
In such a case all sacrifices of whatever is tran¬ 
sient, all hazards and self-denials and conflicts, 
must appear useless and absurd. The sole rea¬ 
sonable course is to seize the passing npoment, 
and enjoy to the fall whatever this life may af¬ 
ford, and to use all means for obtaining, pre¬ 
serving and increasing such enjoyment.—Experi¬ 
ence teaches, also, that that system of speculation 
which abandons the true Gospel foundation—a 
pantheistic gnosis, for example—however spiri¬ 
tual it may appear at the first, and even though 
asserting an ethical character, sinks at last gra¬ 


dually, if not suddenly, into downright material¬ 
ism and carnal license. Its earlier aspects and 
attitude, both in its theoretical and practical 
bearings, must be ascribed to a previous know¬ 
ledge, and regarded as the lingering result of 
the truth which has been essentially abandoned. 
We may also say, that the higher moral attitude 
maintained by any system which lacks the true 
faith and its attendant hope, is owing to a hid¬ 
den faith and hope, still slumbering in the depths 
of the spirit, which, however, in consequence of 
the prevailing views can attain to no settled 
form in the thoughtfhl mind. But those who 
are of a frivolous nature, and who shamelessly 
proclaim their folly in word and deed, form a 
dangerous class for the unsteadfast to associate 
with. Against these it is needful to guard, 
since by them the fruit of a good education is 
often destroyed. And these influences are the 
more dangerous, in proportion as they carry the 
appearance of a high tone of spirituality, or fall 
in with the current of the time. In such a case 
we may well call to mind the language of the 
apostle where he speaks of Satan as “ the prince 
of the power of the air, the spirit that now 
worketh in the children of disobedience.” 


HOMILETIC!AL AND PRACTICAL. 


Luther: —Ver. 84. “He who would recog- 
I nize God, must learn to know Him through His 
Word. This they [the worldly-wise] don’t do; 
but they go directly at the articles of faith with 
their own understandings, and with their own 
thoughts, and so presume to judge of God, and 
of all things concerning Him. Hence they never 
hit Him.” 

Starke: —Ver. 80. No pains, or labors, or 
watchings, or strivings, to serve God are lost 
As surely as God is a righteous judge will there 
come a resurrection of the dead.—Ver. 81. What 
is the daily spiritual dying of the faithful, and 
their constant familiarity with sufferings and 
persecutions other than a confirmation of the re¬ 
surrection to a life eternal? Ver. 82. Hostile, 
dangerous men are worse than wild beasts. If 
thou hast to deal with such, sigh to God; be 
watchftil, circumspect, and patient.—Unhappy 
man, who believest not in the resurrection of the 
dead! For such a one grows secure, falls from 
one sin to another, and slides on towards dam¬ 
nation. 

Hed. :—Ver. 88. If we flee the plague and con¬ 
tagion, why not also evil companionship? Is 
temporal life more than the soul ? Ordinarily, 
men guard against disease more than against 
sin. (2 Tim. ii. 17).—There are words and 
speeches which, under cover of worldly respect 
and courtesy, conoeal a dangerous poison to 
faith and life. Whoso is wise let him take heed. 
(Jas. iii. 8).—Ver. 84. All who have the means 
for knowing God, and still are blind, are in¬ 
volved in disgrace. Oh I that they may not 
thereby be brought to shame and everlasting 
contempt! (Dan. xii. 2). 

Bbrlehburger Bibel: —Ver. 81. Z>ytnymeans 
to hate one’s own life in true self-denial, and to 
give it over to death and destruction, with every¬ 
thing which is in and upon man from the fall.— 
The faot itself is well substantiated, but what a 
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great, deep, rich mystery of God is in it, that 
faith alone can see. This is already a kind of 
secret dying, when we dare not even reckon upon 
our own righteousness before God, but condemn 
it as a filthy rag. (Phil. iii. 8-10). Accordingly, 
it is a sort of dying when we abandon ourselves 
in contradiction to, and beyond our own reason, 
solely to the unseen, and rest upon the simple 
promise of God, and that, too, after we have been 
accustomed to stand upon our own gifts and 
works. And these secret crucifixions of nature, 
in its pride and self-willedness, and seeming 
sanctity, must take place daily, yea, momenta¬ 
rily, in the very best of Christians if they would 
not backslide. Yea, in all believers there is no 
surer safeguard against all kinds of pride which 
may arise easily in connection with much grace, 
than this daily dying to self, and one’s own 
life. But traces of this are manifest only in the 
children of light. Crude and unbroken spirits 
know as little of this as do hypocrites, who put 
their Christianity in much outward show. No 
one can occupy himself in this save he who is 
trained in conflict against the mysteries of ini¬ 
quity hidden in himself.—He who does not of his 
own accord daily die unto the old man and his 
evil lusts, constrains God to lay hold on him with 
power and humble him; but he who willingly 
resolves to follow Christ, and confesses him ho¬ 
nestly before men, will not long be exercised with 
tribulations.—In sum: Every thing with which 
man has to do, gives a believer cause and oppor¬ 
tunity for mortifying his own life, and hastening 
to a complete separation from the false things of 
this world.—Ver. 82. The Christian’s life-walk, 
which consists in the constant renouncing of the 
works of darkness, in the mortification of the 
flesh and sin, in turning away from the godless 
ways of this world, and in the denial of all lusts, 
desires, and vanities, is an earnest preparation 
for the resurrection. Hence Christians prefer 
the Cross of Christ, and all the shame, and per¬ 
secution, and contempt which may be heaped 
upon them daily by the children of unbelief, to 
all the treasures, and honors, and enjoyments, 
and friendships of this present life. And this 
they could not certainly do, if they believed in no 
resurrection. The last refuge and comfort of the 
world is, to take what one can get.—But is there 
so much depending upon the resurrection ? Could 
not the simple happiness of the tout after death 
recompense every thing? No. However much 
of enjoyment it may have, the soul must still al¬ 
ways miss something, and through its natural 
inward longing, must ceaselessly urge God to 
bestow upon it again a suitable body.—Ver. 88. 
There are many spirits who transform themselves 
into angels of light, and go about in sheep’s clo¬ 
thing, by whom many persons are befooled into 
dancing around some Aaron’s calf that has been 
set up. But if any one imagines that he is fully 
competent to take care of himself, such a person 
is altogether too confident, and will be certain 
not to escape unharmed.—Man has in himself 
enough which should humble him. But if he in¬ 
sists on spreading his feathers, alas! it is all over 
with him. The excuse: ‘I was young then, 
does not exonerate a person.—Ver. 84. Ah I 
what charm is there not for throwing men into 
a deep sleep ? Hence the necessity of holding 


fast, betimes, to what is fundamental. Wake at 
•once out of such a fool’s sleep! Oh, how will¬ 
ingly does man linger in the haven of carnal se¬ 
curity and indifference! From such places of 
ease does He who walks in the midst of His 
Church summon all to come forth to earnest la¬ 
bor, and to advancement in their holy calling.— 
People deem it a disgrace if they are told, ‘ they 
know not God,’ but it should only shame them 
into improvement.—There are two sorts of di¬ 
vine knowledge; the one is external, literal, 
dead, and unfruitful; the other is internal, spiri¬ 
tual, living, and fruitful. The former is grounded 
simply in natural knowledge, in learning, or 
speaking of God, as when one can use the lan¬ 
guage of Scripture, or repeat it again to others 
without experiencing its power. But if that 
which has been externally apprehended is sealed 
upon the conscience through the Holy Spirit, and 
if all the testimonies of God awaken in one a new 
life, so that he is actually changed and improved 
thereby, then does God appear before the eyes of 
the heart, and the man becomes inwardly con¬ 
vinced how righteous, true, good, and holy He 
is; then are the eyes of the understanding 
widely opened to see what and how* much God 
does for him, and what he is bound to do in re¬ 
turn—wbat God has promised, and what we have 
to expect of Him. 

Rieger: —Ver. 80IF. In all the joy won by 
communion with Christ, there is daily opportu¬ 
nity to bear about in the body the dying of the 
Lord Jesus. Now if, with all this, I could not 
set my hope upon the living God who raises the 
dead ; if I could not regard all the steps I take 
in the communion of His sufferings and in the 
likenessof His death as well-measured approaches 
to the resurrection of the dead; if all this is 
only for the maintenance of my own opinion, 
and only with reference to this, short life, what 
availeth it for me? To suppose that Divine 
blessedness and also the sufferings endured in 
behalf of righteousness should avail nothing, is 
a thought which destroys all religion and sun¬ 
ders the connection between God and man. If 
we hold not to the word of promise, and to the 
hope afforded therein, we have no certainty 
for eternity, and consequently no assurance that 
we shall not slide into the old forms of speech, 
wherein everything runs to the enjoyment of this 
life, but where death, and its sting are frivol¬ 
ously denied, and all the weighty things which 
follow thereupon, together with all Christian 
hope, are thrust out of sight, and all exhorta¬ 
tion to diligenoe in salvation will be heard no 
more.—That which deserves to be. called good 
morals, and sound knowledge, and correct taste, 
should aim at what is unseen and eternal, and be 
sustained and be kept in exercise by a spirit of 
faith and self-denial. But how full the world is 
of such idle talk which turns us away from this, 
and makes us uncertain and credulous, as if over¬ 
come by some magic potion. Error, slumber and 
indifference towards God and his counsel, and the 
observance of His ways, are the cause of much sin. 

Heubner: —Ver. 80ff. Without faith in a 
future life, many acts of the Christian life, 
many sacrifices and hasards, would be foolish 
and purposeless. This faith and steadfast virtue 
are inseparable. Without this faith that virtue 
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which looks not to the unseeif, would be a rain 
Over-straining and fanaticism; and a prudent 
enjoyment of life would be the highest wisdom. 
Yer. 84. Sobriety, is the clear consciousness of 
God and His will. A correct self-knowledge 
leads to a correct faith. Unbelief comes from 
thorough self-ignorance, dissipation and unre¬ 
strained frivolity. 

W. F. Bbssbr: —Ver. 88. If traitors to God 
find ready helpers in our own lusts, then is it 
a Christian duty to avoid all needless intercourse 
with them, and not allow ourselves to purchase 
their vain words for the SAke of setting forth 
our own hateful inclinations in a seemly garb 
(Eph. v. 6, 7.).—Yer. 84. The poison of all 
erroneous doctrine is intoxicating; and in imbibing 
it, we allow ourselves to be intoxicated. Well 
for us, if we properly awake when the voice of 
truth arouses us, in order that we may spue out 
the poison of sin, ere we die therein !—“ God is 
not the God of the dead but of the living ” 
(Matt. xxii. 82). Hence, he who denies the 
resurrection of the dead knows not the true God. 

[Rosbutsox: —Ver. 82. “How many of the 
myriads of the human race would do right for 
the sake of right, if they were only to live fifty 
years and then die for ever more ? Go to the 
sensualist, and tell him that a nobler life is better 
than a base one, even for that time, and he will 
answer: * I like pleasure better than virtue ; 

you can do as you please; for me, I will enjoy 
my time. It is a matter of taste. By taking 
away my hope of a resurrection you have 
dwarfed good and evil, and shortened their con¬ 
sequences. If I am only to live sixty or seventy 
years, there is no eternal right or wrong. By 
destroying the thought of immortality, I have 
lost the sense of the infinitude of evil, and the 
eternal nature of good.* Besides, with our hopes of 
immortality gone, the value of humanity ceases 
and people become not worth living for. We 
have not got a motive strong enough to keep us 
from sin. Tell the sensualist that, though the 


theory of the life to come be a dream, yet tbat 
here the pleasure of doing right is sublimer 
than that of self-indulgence, and he will answer: 

* Yes, but my appetites are strong; the struggle 
will be painful, and at last, only a few years 
will be left The victory is uncertain, the pres¬ 
ent enjoyment is sure, why should I refrain! 
Do you think you can arrest that with some 
fine sentiment about nobler and baser being. 
No, the instinotsof the animal will be more than 
a match for all the transcendental reasonings of 
the philosopher ” (abbreviated). 

Hodqb :—Ver. 88. “ It is only when men as¬ 

sociate with the wicked with the desire and par- 
pose of doing them good, that they can rely on 
the protection of God to preserve them from 
contamination."] 

[Sermon*.—J. Owbh : — Ver. 81. The ChrU- 
Han't work of dying daily. This to be done 
cheerfully, comfortably, and triumphantly in the 
Lord. To this three things requisite: 1. The 
constant exercise of faith as to the resignation 
of a departing soul unto the hand and sovereign 
will of God. 2. A readiness and willingness to 
part with this body on the grounds: a, That 
to depart is to be with’Christ; 6, That the body is 
dead because of sin. 8. Constant watchful¬ 
ness against being surprised by death. R. Hall: 
—Ver. 88. Nature and danger of evil communica¬ 
tion*. 1. What these communications are; a, 
such ns tend to sensualize the mind ; 6, such ns 
utterly lack a religious spirit; c, such as abound 
in skeptical objections to Christianity ; d, such 
as are full of hatred to Christianity; e, such ns 
are loose with respects to fundamental moral 
principles. 2. The way in which they corrupt 
through the natural suceptibilities of the human 
mind. 8. The need of the warning, “ be not 
deceived ” : a, by the adduction of false pre¬ 
cedents; b y by your past experience; e, by any 
complacent reference to your age and attain¬ 
ments in piety; d, by any supposed strength of 
resolution]. 


C. Refutation of the denial of the resurrection of the dead t in reference to its mode ; and the constitution of 

the resurrection body. 


Chapter XV. 85-50. 


35 But some man will say, How are the dead raised up ? and with what [kind of, ffot©] 

36 body do they come? Them [om. Thou] fool, 1 that whioh thou sowest is not quick- 

37 ened, except it die : And that which thorn sowest, thou sowest not that body that 
shall be, but bare grain, it may chance of wheat, or of some other grain [ of some 

38 of the other grains, ttvos twv Xotit&v] : But God giveth it a body as it hath pleased 

39 him [he willed, ij^iX^aev ], and to every seed his own body. All flesh is not the same 
flesh ; but there is one kind of flesh [om. kind of flesh] 9 of men, another flesh of 
beasts, another of fishes’ [another flesh of birds], and another of birds [fishes]*. 
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40 There are also celestial bodies, and bodies terrestrial: bat tbe glory of the celestial is 

41 one, and tbe glory of tbe terrestrial is another. There is one glory of tbe sun, and 

42 another glory of the moon, and another glory of the stars; for one star differeth from 

43 another star in glory. So also is the resurrection of the dead. It is 6own in corruption, 
it is raised in incorruption : It is sown in dishonor, it is raised in glory: it is sown in 
weakness, it is raised in power: It is sown a natural [an animal, ^u/txov] body, it is raised 

44 a spiritual body. There is 4 a natural body, and there is [if there is an animal body, there 

45 Is also] a spiritual body. And so it is written, The first man* Adam was made [became, 
iyivsro efc] a living soul; the last Adam was made \om. was made\ a quickening spirit. 

46 Howbeit that was not first which is spiritual, but that which is natural [animal]; and after- 

47 ward that which is spiritual. The first man is [was] of the earth, earthy: the second 

48 man is the Lord 6 [om. the Lord] 6 from heaven. As is [was] the earthy, such are they 

49 also that are earthy: and as is the heavenly, suck are they also that are heavenly. And 
as we have borne [wore. itpopiqaixev] the image of the earthy, we shall also bear [we will 

50 wear, <popi<ropjEv^ or, let us wear, yopiawfiev] the image of the heavenly. Now this I 
say, brethren, that flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God; neither doth 
corruption inherit® corruption. 

1 Ver. 36.—The Rec. has ibftpov instead of a$p*v. It is however foebly attested, and is a correction. [The more infre¬ 
quent nominative was more likely to be altered, as in several instances it has been, into the vocative. It is however 
frond in A. B. I). B. F. G, Sinait. and some cursives, while the vocative is given only in K. L., many cursives, Orig., 
Kpiph-, and some others.—C. P. W.J. 

* Ver. 39.—The <rap( which some [Rec, et al.] have put before avSpAwttv is thrown out [by Matth., Lachmann, Tiechen- 
dorf, Alford, and BloomJUld], on the authority of the best MSS. [A. B. D. B. F. G. K. L. Sinait., 60 cursives, Syr. (later) 
Oopt^ Aetb., Greek and Latin Fathers, and indeed is sustained by no important MS.]. The same word before mnvAv is bet¬ 
ter sustained [B. D. K. F. G. Sinait., several copies of the Vulg., Copt., Theophyl., Tert., Ambrst.], but it is rejected by Meyer 
as a mechanical addition. 

8 Ver. 39.—The position of £AAq Si IxSvAv before aAAif Si <r. *n|»4*r is not so well attested as the reverse order. [It has 
for ft only F. G. K. L., the larger number of cursives, the later Syr., Theodt., Oecum., but against it A. B. D. £. Sinait 
6 cursives, 8 Latin MSS., the Vulg., Copt., Syr., (PeschA Chrys., Dam., Theophyl., Orig., Tert. The order of the words in 
this verse appears much deranged in many MSS., though the general sense is not thereby affected.—C. P. W.J 

8 Ver. 44.—The Rec. has itrrtv oApa \frvxuc6v, Kai ^ <m <r«*pa irv*v#i«Tur6r, bat a better attested reading is it tor tv oAf uu 
«mr Rat wrtvfiarut6v. [The uncials A. B. C. D. F. Q. Siuait., 9 cursives, the Ital., Vulg., Copt., Aetb., Aim., are all 
iu favor of the latter reading, which is adopted by Lachmann , Titchcndorf, Alford and Stanley. It was natural from 
the similarity of the preceding and tbe commencement of the succeeding clauses that a transcriber should omit ei. It 
most however be conceded that the Internal evidence la against Lachmann's reading, for as Reiche aud Bloomfield re¬ 
mark the sentiment thus becomes jejune and hardly like Paul’s usual style: Tbe whole sentence is omitted in several 
cursives and Chrys., but Meyer accounts for the omission by the homoeoteleuton.—C. P. W.]. 

8 Ver. 45.—According to the beet MSS. avSpwwo* is to be retained. Its omission in some [B. K. 3 cursives, Did. 
Iren., (Lat.) Tert., (once)], may be explained by an attempt to conform to the contrasted S io\- ’A Sc.fi. 

8 V«r. 47.—The Rec. has 6 icvptov after S Strvr. Strip., but according to the bestMS8. it should be thrown out as a gloss. 
[It waa suspected by Gricehach, and erased by Lachmann, Tiechendorf and Alford, following B. C. D. (1st hand) £. F. G., 
feinrit., (1st hand), 17, the Ital., Vnlg., Copt., Aeth*, Arm., and many Greek and Latin writers. In the Dialogue against 
the Marcionites printed among Origen’s works, and in Tertul. against the some the insertion of 6 xvp, is ascribed to the 
heretics. Comp. Titch. N. T. 7th edit.—C. P. W.]. 

T Ver. 49.—The evidence for $opio*pnv instead of fopiooper Is strong, but the word does not seem suitable in this place. 
8ee Excgetical Notes. [The documentary authority for the subjunctive (adopted by Lachmann aud Stanley seems abso¬ 
lutely decisive (A. C. D. B F. G. K. L. Sinait. above 20 cursives, the Ital., Vulg., Copt., Goth., Slav n Theodt., Orig, (do 
la Rue), Cyr., Macar., Caes., Baa., Moth., Chrys., (In expos.), Max., Epiph., pseud-Athan^ Damasc., Iren., (Latin), Tert., 
Cypr^ Hilar., Jerome). The Rec. however has for it, the important testimony of B., a number of cursives, tbe Syr., (both). 
Arid)., Aeth., Arm., Orig., (other editions) Cyr., (glaph. and nest.), Theodt., Theophyl., Oecum. These two last especially 
mention and explain both readings. (8ee their remarks in Tischendorf s N. T.). The subjunctive certainly seems untena¬ 
ble. as an ethical exhortation at this point would appear wholly out of place, and waa adopted only to avoid making the 
apostle contradict what he had said in ver. 60.—C. P. W.J. 

8 Ver. 60.—Lachmann reads KXrfpovofi^oti, but it is not satisfactorily attested [0. (1st hand) D. (1st hand) F. G. Ital. 
Vulg., Copt., Syr^(Pesch). and the Latin writers. Meyer thinks it was occasioned by its similarity in sound with nXifporop^oai, 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 

Vers. 85-38. After having established the be¬ 
lief in the resurrection of the dead, on the ground 
of Christ's resurrection—a fact well attested and 
Ijing at the foundation of the whole Christian 
salvation—and, besides, having exhibited the 
lintenableness of the contrast on other grounds, 
he next proceeds to enoounter those objections 
which related, partly, to the process itself, and, 
partly, to the result.—But some one will 
•ay,—He here introduces his opponents speak¬ 
ing in the character of persons who, not satisfied 
with the argument hitherto, now, for the first 
time, come in with their own reasons fbr doubt¬ 
ing. [These persons are not to be confounded 
with sincere inquirers; rather, they belong to 
the class of mockers, such as Paul encountered 


at Athens. As Calvin says, “ nothing is more at 
variance with human reason than this article of 
faith and, hence, there is hardly one which 
provokes such ridicule and calls out so many 
cavils].— How are the dead raised up? 
and with what body do they come ?—The 
present tenses are not to be explained as setting 
forth the future in the form of the present 
because of its certainty, [Stanley] ; but as exhi¬ 
biting the case simply as a matter of thought. 
“*Ep xovr a i=« Come into manifestation.' Two 
distinct objections are here introduced, yet 
standing in close connection, as is seen from the 
copula 6 k. [The first originates in a sense of 
the impossibility of the resurrection, and so asks 
for the “ how," as a demonstration of the possi¬ 
bility of it; and the other seeks to puzzle by 
asking for the details of new organisation, 
which, when given, it hopes to prove absurd. 
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Alford resolves the two into one, regarding the 
second as only stating specifically what is in¬ 
volved more generally in the first. But certainly 
the mode of the Apostle’s reply implies two dis¬ 
tinct points here]. The answers to both these 
questions now follow, so as to illustrate, first, 
the process of the resurrection by analogies 
drawn from vegetable life, and, next, the pecu¬ 
liarity of the resurrection body in its distinction 
from the present, partly, though analogies taken 
from the several spheres of creation, and, partly, 
from the difference between the first and the 
seoond Adam. He begins with an address to the 
deniers or the doubters of the resurrection, 
expressive at once of strong disapprobation and 
contempt.— Fool !—By this epitbet he charac¬ 
terizes as irrational those who are inclined to 
boast of a high degree of rationality, inasmuch 
as they ought to have convinced themselves at 
once respecting the matter in question by an 
analogy so obvious. [The term does not neces¬ 
sarily express any bitterness of feeling, for our 
blessed Lord used the like to his doubting disci¬ 
ples (Luke xxiv. 16). It was the senselessness 
of the objection that is here attacked; for it was 
folly to say, the body could not live again because 
it died. The case of the seed showed that disor¬ 
ganization was the necessary condition of organ¬ 
ization. If the seed remain a seed, there is an 
end of it; but if it die, it bringetb forth much 
fruit. (John xii. 24. So with the body (Hodge)]— 
What thou sowest —2 6, Moo, belongs not 
to fool, as if it were an emphatic addition to the 
vooative; but it belongs to the relative clause, 
and it is placed first to show that the readers 
ought to understand from their own experience 
the unreasonableness of the objection (Neander). 
[It is the pointed finger aiming at the objector 
present to the author’s mind.—‘Thou.’] The 
human sowing is here contrasted with that of 
the divine in the implaniting of human bodies in 
the grave (as Klopstock sings: ** The seed by God 
is sown, To ripen till the harvest-day ”1, but not 
the work of God in the development or the seed 
C uonoielrat )—is not made alive, unless 
t die :—What he means is, * From the faot that 
the seed sown by man is not made alive without 
having first passed through a process of death 
and corruption, thou oughtest to infer that it is 
just so with the human seed—that dying and 
corruption furnish no ground for asserting the 
impossibility of the resurrection.' By the use of 
the verb 44 is made alive,” instead of 4 springs up' 
(hyarkTitei) the type is brought closer to the anti¬ 
type.—After this reply to the first question, he 
turns to a more extended explanation of the 
nature of the new body, in answer to the second. 
From the prooess itself, he passes over to its con¬ 
tents and results by showing that, as in the 
process, there was a contrast in the develop¬ 
ment (first, death, and then life); so here there 
was a contrast between the seed corn and the 
plant which sprung from it The former is 
brought prominently to view in the construction 
of the sentence, since it is set before us at the 
first in an absolute clause.— And what thou 
•owest, —*.«., 4 as to that which thou sowest.'— 
not that body whioh la to appear dost 
thou sow, —In view of the fact of which he Is 
treating, the plant is here designated as a physi¬ 


cal organism by the term 44 bodyand in con¬ 
trast with this he calls that which is sown as, 
naked oorn; — yv/ivbv , t. e. 9 either undevel¬ 
oped, or separated from its proper covering and 
from the life of the plant; the former explana¬ 
tion is better suited to the oontext,— it may be 
—el r(fx °<• Comp, on xiv. 10.— of wheat or 
some of the others :—r u v A o / x v, ic., ?«/»• 
fidruv. In opposition to a gross identification of the 
present body with the resurrection body which 
lies at the ground of the objection urged, he 
here asserts a distinction between the two—a 
distinction, however, which does not exclude 
the identity of the fundamental substance or 
the germ. [That which springs up differs in 
•outward form from that which is sown; yet it is 
so far the same, that we oan say that that 
whioh is sownis precisely what springs up. The 
analogy here, therefore, is sufficient to destroy 
the force of the objection raised.]* Muller in¬ 
terprets ver. 87 of the intermediate state between 
death and the resurrection. He remarks 44 Just 
as the old seed corn which is sown into death 
retains a sort of corporeity in ever changing 
forms (in the germ, in the blade, in the stalk) 
all through an intermediate state, until it, as it 
were, attains to its resurrection and glorification 
in the fresh, green corn, so also do human souls 
pass through thoir intermediate state, not with¬ 
out a certain sort of corporeity. But as the old 
appears again in a rejuvenated form, only when 
it has attained to a new and perfected kernel, so 
also, do those who sleep come to their fall and 

••[But it may be asked, wherein consists the identity 
between the natural and the spiritual body? Certainly 
not in the material particles of which the two are composed, 
nor yet in the sameness of strncture. All suppositions of 
this sort, which find a picture of the resurrection iu Ezekiel's 
vision of the dry bones, are set aside by the force of the 
analogy which the apostle uses. Not even during oar 
earthly state can it be said that the Identity of onr body in 
the several stages of existence, consists in the identity of 
the particles which compose it. These, as science toadies 
us, are in continued flux day by day. By some mysterious 
prooess of life, are we gathering to ourselves new material 
and passing off the old; and as to the matter of our com¬ 
position we are no more the same in two successive moments 
than Is the river that we call by the same name and yet is 
ever passing. Yet, no one thinks of questioning the 
identity of our persons, or of our bodies. Amid this com 
slant change there is something fixed which makes us 
recognizable as the same from the cradle to the grave- 
something which gives form, and feature, and organisation, 
to this ever-moving current of matter which is momentarily 
condensed into what we call our bodies. And what is this 
but the plastic principle of life which is ever shaping the 
materials which nature gives it for its own uses, and in ao> 
' oordance with an inward law which moulds us after onr 
kind ? Here then we have the true substance of the body— 
that which standi mndemeath the outward phenomenon of 
a corporeal form and imparts to its sole reality. And if 
this be to, it Is easy to seb that when by death the materials 
of our present structure are all dissolved and scattered 
abroad, this vital, organiflc principle, abiding still in con¬ 
nect*^ with the spirit, and In the presence of Christ, may, 
by t' e lower which He, through Hb eternal Spirit, worketh 
in oiu itpirlta, at the re su rrection gather toitself and assim¬ 
ilate new materials of a wholly different kind, suited to 
that new condition of things which shall be ushered in at 
the glorious appearing of our Redeemer. How for this 
new form may rese m ble the old, so as to enable ns to identi¬ 
fy acquaintances and friends. Is a matter on which Scripture 
gives us some faint hints. At our Saviour’s transfiguration 
Moses and Elias seem to have been recognized for wliat 
they were; and after His res u rre c tion. His disciples were* 
enabled to know their Lord. And there is nothing unrea¬ 
sonable in supposing that the resemblance between our 
present and glorified bodies will be sufficiently strong to 
enable us to know onr old associates again and so keep "F 
a continuity between our earthly and heavenly state. It is 
at any rate, a pleasant thing to think such an Identification 
possible]. 
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gbrified state in the resurrection of the bodj, 
which will take place at the end of the world.” 
He next proceeds to show the divine causation 
in respect to the future body, thereby showing 
wherein all development, even the resurrection 
of the dead included, ultimately rests.— Bat 
God giveth it a body —“The Holy Sorip- 
tures know nothing of an independent develop¬ 
ment of nature without God, about which modern 
philosophy has so much to say.” Bispiuq.— 
as he hath pleased, —The past tense here 
points back to the original determination of the 
Creator, in accordance with which He goes on 
perpetually giving to each seed or germ a body, 
after its own fixed kind, or conducts it onward 
to the development of the same. [In all the 
continued processes of nature, the Creator abides 
by the primitive constitution of things. The 
uniformity of His operations should not lead us 
therefore, to ignore His perpetual free agency, 
and to regard the universe in the light of a dead 
mechanism. Nature is alive with an ever-present, 
ever-active God].—and to each of the seeds 
—a it epparuv, lit., sperms, not only of fruits, but 
also of animals—a gradation to ver. 89. (Bengel). 
—its own body.— l 6 iov, ovm , t. «., suited to 
the species, peculiar to the individual, produced 
from the substance of the seed. The argument 
here is this: that inasmuch as this is the way of 
God’s working, we may expect something of the 
like sort in relation to the germ of the human 
body, and that it is absurd to dispute this. 
[And still further; inasmuch as we cannot infer 
from looking at a seed what the plant is to be, 
so it is very foolish to attempt to determine from 
our present bodies what is to be the nature of 
our bodies hereafter. (Hodge)]. 

Vxbs. 89-44. The diversities of organisation 
in {he several spheres of creation, ana also the 
diversities in their glory, are next exhibited as 
analogous to the diversity between the present 
and the resurrection body, as that of a new and 
higher organization. He starts from the animal 
life, where man occupies the first position. With 
the unity of the genus (odp£, flesh,) there exists 
a striking difference in the species.— All flesh 
is not the same flesh;— [De Wette explains 
“flesh ” as the animal organism].— bat one is 
of men, and another flesh of beasts,— 
ktt/poc, tcriavov, Krrjpa properly, animals owned by 
man, such as sheep and oxen; but here in dis¬ 
tinction from what follows, the word denotes 
quadrupeds in general.— and another of birds, 
and another of fishos.— The difference pre¬ 
dicated here is not as to substance, but as to 
quality (Calvin); and this is manifold and 
marked. [If, then, we see such a variety in the 
organization of flesh and blood here, the infer¬ 
ence is that we may find a still greater variety 
of organizations existing in other spheres. God 
is not limited in His power and wisdom, so that 
He mast make all bodies alike.]— (There ere) 
also bodies celestial :—It is not agreed wheth¬ 
er the apostle here means the bodies of angels, or 
heavenly bodies, such as the sun, moon and stars. 
The first interpretation, taking the expression to 
mean * bodies found in heaven,’ is maintained by 
Meyer and de Wette (comp. Matt. xxii. 80); the 
second is the more common one, followed by Osi- 
finder and Neander, [Hodge and Alford]. The 


latter has no support in the usage of antiquity, 
and is vindicated, partly on the ground that the 
heavenly bodies were regarded by Plato, Plu¬ 
tarch, Galen, and others, as animated beings; 
and partly on the ground that in ver. 88, the 
term “bodies” is applied to plants; and to this 
it may yet be added, that not only the clearness 
and the beauty with which the stars shine, but 
also the interest attached to this whole treatment 
of the idea of corporeity, explains this rare use 
of the word a up a, body , as denoting a material 
whole bound together in unity of being. But it 
may be asked, whether the contrast between the 
stars viewed as heavenly bodies and the world of 
men, animals and plants, viewed as earthly 
bodies, is a suitable one? Perhaps, indeed, not 
so suitable as that between the bodies of angels 
and those of men and beasts. The latter “ would 
also touch and explain far better the distinction 
between the earthly body of death and the su- 
pramundane body of the resurrection ” (Osian- 
der); and nothing unsuitable, nothing disturbing 
to the symmetry of the whole analogy, can be 
found in it. Moreover, we are led to the suppo¬ 
sition that angels have bodies, from what our 
Lord says in Luke xx. 85, 86, of the equality be¬ 
tween angels and the children of the resurrection 
in the fature work!. So far as the unfitness of 
this analogy to meet the case of the skeptics is 
concerned, it must be remembered that the 
apostle has not so much to do with these, as with 
a congregation established in the faith, to whom 
such a view of angels would be neither strange 
nor incredible.*—This comparison between the 
two kinds of bodies is followed by an exhibition 
of their diversity in respect to glory. In the one 
case it is a heavenly radiance; Matt, xxviii. 8; 
and in the other case it is strength, beauty, 
grace, artificial culture, in their several manifes¬ 
tations (Meyer).— There is one glory of the 
san, etc .—Not only do the heavenly bodies differ 
from the earthly in glory, but there is great di¬ 
versity among the heavenly bodies themselves. 
The sun has one degree of lustre, the moon an¬ 
other, and even the stars exhibit a wonderful 
variety of size and brilliancy among themselves. 
The allusion here might naturally lead us to 
think of the various degrees of glory in the res¬ 
urrection bodies, as compared with each other; 
but the context does not point to this, and all the 
allegorical deductions, such as we find in Tertul- 
lian and others, must be pronounced erroneous. 
[So Calvin:—“A mistake is here commonly 
fallen into in the application; it is supposed 
that Paul meant that, after the resurrection , the 
saints will have different degrees of honor and 
glory. This, indeed, is perfectly true, and is 
proved by other declarations of Scripture; but 
it has nothing to do with Paul’s object.” Paul is. 


*[Bnt with all these arguments in fiivor of regarding the 
apoetle as meaning angelic bodies, Kling prefers the other 
acceptation. And so Calvin, Bloomfield, Henry, Poole, 
Barnet, Hodge who, while speaking of it aa doubtful, gives 
it the preference. Bnt one naturally inclines to go with 
Meyer, De Wette, and Alford, Stanley, in supposing angelic 
bodies to be meant. All the accounts given of the angels, 
imply the possession of a material vehicle, more snbtil and 
glorious than that of man, capable of visibility or invisibility, 
at the option of spirit within; and Paul speaks of being 
‘clothed upon with his house, which is from heaven’ (8 
Cor. v. 2): and certainly this view suits the case in band far 
better J. 
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arguing here from existing diversities in the 
various organizations found throughout the uni¬ 
verse, to prove that there may be still other and 
greater varieties yet to appear—that neither the 
wisdom nor power of God has been exhausted in 
the production of different kinds of bodies, and 
will be made more signally manifest in providing 
for saints a vesture suited to the glory of Christ’s 
coming kingdom]. In the next verse we have 
the apodosis of the comparison.— So also (is) 
the resurrection of the dead. —The connec¬ 
tion is this: as we see so great a variety of forms 
above and below, there is abundant room for 
modifications of every sort in the human body, 
and it indicates only great narrowness of mind 
to infer from the condition of the dying human 
body that it could undergo no transformation. 

( Burger). The general proposition to which the 
comparison leads, viz., that there is a distinction 
between the constitution of the earthly body and 
that of the heavenly, is now more fully carried 
out.— (It) is sown in corruption,— The sub¬ 
ject of the sentence is indicated by the connec¬ 
tion. Instead of saying, 4 it is buried,’ as perti¬ 
nent to the case of the human body, he borrows 
his expression from the analogy above employed. 
[The bodies of the saints are as seed sown is the 
ground; and, hence, every graveyard or ceme¬ 
tery is most aptly termed, in German, 44 God’s 
Acre.” The dissolution that is there quietly 
going on, out of sight, is but preparing the way 
for a more glorious appearing, when the winter 
is past, and the millenial spring breaks upon us. ] 
As the antithesis we have — (it) is raisad iu 
inoorruption :—’Eye lperat,iz raized ,—the ex¬ 
pression is not inconsistent with the figure. 
For we may take it in the middle sense, 4 it raises 
itself,’ or, 4 it rises,’ just as the plant does out 
of the seed corn. On account of what is said in 
ver. 86, Neander interprets the sowing, not of 
burial in the grave, but of the development of 
life upon the earth; [and so Hodge: 44 it is now 
a corruptible body, constantly tending to decay, 
subject to disease and death, and destined to en¬ 
tire dissolution.” In this case the whole earth 
must be taken for God’s seed-field, and our pres¬ 
ent condition must be regarded as, in some sort, 
an underground one]. The preposition 44 in,” 
in both clauses, expresses the condition in whioh 
the body is found in the two stages; in the first, 
the elements hitherto organically united are dis¬ 
solving and scattering; and in the second, we are 
raised above all corruption and harm, above all 
pain, and disease, and suffering, into a state im¬ 
perishable and fixed.— It is sown in dishon¬ 
or, — 4 A r i pi a, not simply denotes the unseemli¬ 
ness of the earthly body, and the humiliating in¬ 
firmities of its corruptible state, by reason of 
which Paul elsewhere oalls it 44 our vile body” 
(PhiL iii. 21), but also, since he is speaking of 
burial, the foulness of the corpse, which is a re¬ 
minder of the disgraoe incurred in the penalty 
inflicted by death.— it is raised in glory :—By 
this he means the revelation of the dignity of the 
ohildren of God in the resplendent brightness of 
their resurrection bodies, pervaded and glorified 
by the divine life. It is to be fashioned like unto 
the glorious body of the Son of God.— it is sown 
in weakness, — I o$ivcia does not refer 
simply to the feebleness of the earthly body 


when living [Bloomfield], but also to its perfect 
powcriesaness as a corpse, its inability to resist 
corruption.— it is raised in power: —Abvams 
denotes a fullness of strength, energy and elas¬ 
ticity, which a renewed vitality will confer on 
the resureection body, enabling it to execute all 
the purposes and volitions of the spirit with the 
utmost ease and readiness.—All that is implied 
in these contrasts is condensed into the final one. 
It is sown a natural body, it is raised a 
spiritual body. —Respecting the term 44 natu¬ 
ral,” [or, more properly, 4 animal,’ ‘psychical/] 
comp, on chap. ii. 14. The expression, 44 natural 
body” (aCifia ^*>*<*^*0, denotes, in general, 
an organization that corresponds to the soul 
(#*?)? an d “spiritual body” {aufta 'xvevfiar 
tik6v) one that corresponds to the spirit (mievpa). 
The former is one which carries the impress of 
the soul; the other, the impress of the spirit. 
The soul is that by means of which our spiritual 
part is linked to a physical life—a life of impulse 
and sensation, dependent for its nourishment 
upon a world of sense. The corporeity corres¬ 
ponding to this and determined by it, is precisely 
on this account made dependent upon this out¬ 
ward world, and iB affected by it; and by reason 
of it, it is exposed to all that which has just been 
expressed by the words 44 corruption,” 44 dishon¬ 
or,” and 44 weakness,” of which death is the ca¬ 
tastrophe. The nature of the spirit is, on the 
contrary, a free, supermundane life of light and 
love in God ; and the spiritual body is an organ¬ 
ization suited to its character, being lifted above 
all dependence on the outward world, and the 
consequences following fVom it, and displays it¬ 
self in incorruption, glory and power. The an¬ 
tithesis to the animal or natural body forbids 
our explaining the epithet 44 spiritual” here, as 
though it meant ethereal , or refined, [ 44 much less 
made of spirit, which would be a contradiction.” 
Hodge]. —According to the ordinary reading, 
the following sentence would be simply a short 
and emphatic confirmation of what has already 
been said. But the better authenticated text, 
which we are by no means justified in setting 
aside as an easier reading, or as a correction, 
presents us here with two clauses—the second 
conditioned upon the first, which is supposed to 
be conoeded.— If there is an animal body, — 
which the soul has as its corresponding organism 
—a thing perfectly obvious— there is a spirit¬ 
ual body. —u «., the same must hold good also 
of the spirit; this likewise must have its corres¬ 
ponding organ as its means of expression, and as 
the instrument of its operations, [suited to the 
new order of things introduced by the coming of 
Christ]. The emphasis here lies upon the word 
44 is.” [If the one exists, so does the other]. 

Vers. 45-49. According to Ewald, the 9ense 
and connection of this passage may be given 
thus: 4 This order of succession in the whole 
course of the world’s history, it is impossible 
should be otherwise. The finer forms abeays 
follow the grosser; those more spiritual succeed 
the more sensuous. Christ, could appear only 
after Adam; and the purely heavenly Christ, 
m an external manifestation, is yet to be looked 
for. In like manner, the entire glorified humani¬ 
ty can only follow upon the present.'— And so 
it is written, The first man Adam was 
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made a living soul,—The citation is from 
Gen. ii. 7, with the addition of the qualifying 
words “ first” and “Adam;” \eykvro elg 
£6<xav, from the LXX, being a literal 

rendering of the Hebrew ***•, 

/or, or, unto a living soul; and to this the follow¬ 
ing expression isaccommod&ted : el g w veJufi a 
£u>oiroio vv —The expression living soul, as 
used in Genesis, is often taken to indicate an 
order of being superior to the brute, and is the 
text of many an argument to prove the immor¬ 
tality of the soul. The incorrectness of this 
assumption will be readily seen by referring to 
Gen. i. 20, 21, 24 and elsewhere, in which pas¬ 
sages the words translated “living soul ” are 
applied also to the entire lower creation. They 
are used indifferently of man and beast to ex¬ 
press animal life in general; and it is in this 
light that the apostle uses them as the very 
course of his argument shows. Adam is spoken 
of as a living soul, not to prove his immortality, 
but rather his mortality. It is by means of the 
soul that he and all descended from Him, are 
linked to this changing and corruptible world, 
and so become the heirs of corruption. The 
only superiority ascribed to man in the history 
of creation, is found in the fact that ‘God 
breathed into him the breath of life,’ and in this 
it is intimated that in the act of becoming a 
living soul, man at the same time was endowed 
with higher capacities, which brought him into 
relationship with God, and made him capable of 
communing with Him, and so of rising to a spir¬ 
itual existence. But the possibilities here in¬ 
volved for leading a true, spiritual life, could 
only be carried out by his abiding in fellowship 
with God and partaking of the Divine Spirit. 
And had this been maintained by obedience, 
there is every reason to believe that the higher 
life of the spirit would have glorified the lower 
and made it partaker of immortality without the 
intervention of death. But by reason of the 
Pall, this possibility was cut off. and man becom¬ 
ing animal (irvxtxfy) or as our version renders it 
"natural” in the very elemeuts of his charac¬ 
ter, or in the springs of his existence, became 
at the same time mortal. Herein lay the, neces¬ 
sity for the new creation through the interven¬ 
tion of a Redeemer who shall be nothing less 
than a quickening spirit]. That the Apostle 
wished to have the following clause also, regarded 
as a scripture quotation, is an assumption as 
groundless as tnat the whole was taken out of 
the Apocrypha. That which was affirmed in 
scripture respecting the first man Adam, suggests 
to his mind the thought of Christ, the antitype 
of Adam; the lower plain upon which Adam 
was said to stand, points to the higher. Already 
by the addition of the epithets “first” and 
*• Adam,” the apostle gives us to recognize the 
significance of the scripture language, and intro¬ 
duces the contrast which he wished to set up.— 
tbe last Adam, a quickening spirit. —*< He 
attaches his own words directly to the passage 
from Scripture, as if to intimate, that the latter 
as necessarily followed from the former, accord¬ 
ing to its typical significance, as though it had 
been already spoken. He, therefore, merely 
gives expression to the inference which is im¬ 


plied in the passage itself, without any intimation 
that it also did not belong to ihe language of 
Scripture—it being a self-evident result plainly 
contained there. (“Let a person read the first 
clause,” and man became a “living soul,” dwelling 
thoughtfully upon the expression “ living soul,” 
and then repeat, “ the last Adam, a quickening 
spirit,” somewhat less slowly and loud,” Meter, 
Ed. 3.) The whole sentence, however, is by no 
means, to be regarded as a logical parenthesis, 
as though ver. 4t>, were to be connected immedi¬ 
ately with ver. 44; but it enters directly into 
the whole course of thought, and was designed 
to be a confirmation of the preceding statement 
(ver. 44) from Scripture, which, by its -declara¬ 
tion in regard to the first Man, that he became 
a living soul, from whence the soul-body or 
animal organization proceeded, points directly 
to that higher state which was first realized in 
the last Adam, viz., to the quickening Spirit on 
which the spiritual body was founded.—The 
adverb “so” introduces the scripture text a- 
corresponding to that which had just been assert¬ 
ed and likewise confirming it. Adam’s becom¬ 
ing “a living soul ” is represented as the effect 
of God’s breathing into him “the breath of lives,” 
trn noeft This is the term used to 

express the principle of life taken absolutely, 
which has its source in the divine Spirit, of 
which the soul of man is the efflux forming the 
bond or nexu * between his body and his spirit, 
[See Delitzech, Ed. 2. Part II. Sec. 8, and Heard, 
Tripartite Nature of Man, p. 86—46]. The man, 
however, is living soul, wherein 

I body and spirit meet in living union. By means 
of this union is he constituted and made capable 
of a spiritual life; or in other words, herein 
consists the foundation of his moral and intel¬ 
lectual culture and final glorification into a 
divine life (Beck, Seelenl., p. 9.) “This life of 
the spirit as it increases in intensity is destined 
to make the soul, and by means of it the body 
likewise ever more and more, the proper image 
and exponent of itself, so that the two-fold life 
of man, as in a natural-and necessary way it has 
the soul for its uniting bond, so also in an 
ethical and voluntary way it has the spirit as an 
all-pervading and controlling principle.” [See 
Deiitzsch, Part II. Sec. 61. The first man, not as 
yet having transcended the character of a liviDg 
soul (with which, however, sin must not as yet 
be supposed, nor even the necessity of its occur¬ 
rence, but only the susceptibility for it, Meyer, 
Ed. 8,) since his personal life, by a free act of 
his own, had not appropriated as it should the Di¬ 
vine life of the spirit, but had apostatized from 
it through sin, which ran its fatal course in sub¬ 
jecting man more and more to the power of death, 
required now a new beginning which should 
actually lead to that glorification for which he 
was originally intended. This was to be achieved 
by such an appropriation of the Divine life of 
the Spirit that the result should be a quickening 
spirit. And this is just what we find in the 
other and second Adam who winds up the history 
of the race; since soul and body are in Him 
thoroughly pervaded by the Divine life and He 
as the perfected and glorified One, has the power 
continually to beget this same life in others, and 
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so by renewing and transforming them, actually 
to develop the original capacities and intent of our 
common nature. 44 But for the very reason that 
this quickening Spirit was obliged to assimilate 
every thing to itself, there arose a necessity for its 
bursting this earthly covering in order to fashion 
for itself a new and glorified organ.’* Neander. 
—Now, it is evident, that the point of time from 
which Christ became this 44 quickening Spirit ” 
was, not His birth, but His resurrection ; for 
until that moment He was in the likeness of sin¬ 
ful flesh and had an animal body; and it was not 
until after He had solved the problem of main¬ 
taining the original sinlessness of the spirit 
through all the stages of His natural life in a 
world of sin, that lie, who, by a living resem¬ 
blance, was the representative of a humanity 
that had become flesh in all its natural suscepti¬ 
bility to sin and death, became in like manner the 
representative and head of a humanity spiritu¬ 
ally and divinely glorified, by virtue of having 
glorified human nature through the power of 
the Spirit, and in the maintenance of a perfect 
obedience, and of thus having overcome the curse 
of sin (Beck, LehrwUt.y p. 406 fF. 472). The point of 
transition from the one to the other stage is His 
resurrection. Through this, in the very might 
of that love which led him to incur judgment and 
lay down His life for the deliverance of the lost. 
He became henceforth in His newly quickened 
and glorified corporeity the divine organ for 
that life-renewal, that quickening of the dead, 
which reaches its perfect realization at the res¬ 
urrection, and so, 44 a quickening spirit” (oomp. 
Rom. viii. 11). The verb to be supplied is not tariv, 
is, but kykvero , became. While it belongs to the 
soul to be only 44 living,” and that through the 
spirit; so, on the contrary, does it belong to the 
Spirit 44 to make alive,” to impart the divine life- 
power which it has in itself, or which it is in a 
personal way (Osiander and Meyer). As the 
expression, “the first roan,” designates the 
founder of the human race whose type is im¬ 
pressed upon all who spring from him, so does 
the expression, 44 the last Adam,” designate Him 
from whom issues the second final development 
of humanity that leads on to perfection. 

And now, since it were natural to wish that 
the perfect had existed from the beginning, he 
proceeds to state the law of the divine order.— 
Howbeit, not first the spiritual, but the 
animal; afterward the spiritual.— Such is 
the established order in the development of hu¬ 
manity ; and this order he means to set forth as 
something necessary, [founded in the very plan 
of the entire creation, the analogies of which 
were to be seen everywhere. Nature, through 
all the stages of existence, forms an ever-ascend¬ 
ing series. In all the realms of life we mount 
from the lowest organizations to those more re¬ 
fined and complete. Why this was so ordered, 
the apostle does not pretend to say. The reason 
for it is deeper than scienoe can go, and is among 
the hidden things of the Eternal Wisdom. All 
that Paul means to assert here is, that such is 
the order required by the general constitution of 
things]. First, the earthly nature must needs 
inanifest itself in Adam, and then only could it 
attain afterwards to a higher development 


(Neander). The adjectives, 44 spiritual ” and 
44 animal,” had better be taken here in a general 
way, as designating different stages of life, with* 
out supplying the noun 44 body.”—That the natu¬ 
ral is first, and then the spiritual, is shown in 
the instances of the two great heads of humani¬ 
ty.— The first man (is) of the earth, earthy; 
—By the epithet 44 earthy,” which relates to the 
body, and not to the whole man as imbued with 
earthly affections, he designates that- physical 
conformation which corresponds to his origin as 
taken from the^ earth. With this is connected 
the animal state. But the inward quickening of 
the body, which proceeds primarily from the 
spirit, does not take place directly; but through 
the operation of the bouI, which, in man, by 
virtue of the breath of the Creator; is, as it were, 
formed out of the essence of the spirit in the 
bodv (Beck, SeelenL , p. 81). Now, inasmuch as 
in the creation of the first man there existed, 
first of all, a body fashioned out of the dust of 
the earth, this, at-the start, could only bear the 
impress of the soul, which mediated the quicken¬ 
ing power of the spirit. And such a body car¬ 
ries in itself the possibility of death, which, 
however, is only realized through sin (Gen. iii. 
19; Comp. Rom. v. 12 ff.), i. e., the alienation of 
the soul, which determines the condition of the 
body, from the Divine Spirit-life. Apart from 
this, however, it has the possibility also of not 
dying, which might have been realized through 
the perpetual appropriation of this spirit-life 
by means of which, as the soul advanced in 
spiritual glorification, it would become ever more 
qualified for the progressive quickening and 
glorification of the body (comp. Osiander, p. 777). 
As the antithesis we have— the second man 
is from heaven. —The fuller reading of the 
received text, 44 the Lord from heaven,” is op¬ 
posed by an overwhelming balance of authorities; 
and the rejection of the words 44 the Lord ” is 
not to be explained on the ground that it did not 
seem to suit as the proper contrast for 44 earthy.” 
It is far more likely that some transcribers at¬ 
tempted to fill out what appeared to be an im¬ 
perfect. antithesis, by adding 44 the Lord” in the 
margin by way of a gloss, and that this after¬ 
wards crept into the text. By the term “Lord” 
(which would belong not to the subject, but to 
the predicate, and as the nobler designation 
would be put before the other), there would be 
exhibited the divine glory, the supramundane 
exaltation and power of the second man coming 
from heaven, in contrast with the earthly imper¬ 
fection and weakness of the first man springing 
from the earth; and this certainly would not 
simply refer to his bodily life, but to his entire 
personality, which carries in itself the fulness of 
the spirit, and of divinely quickening power; from 
which, then, it might be inferred in regard to 
the expression 44 earthy,” that it denoted the 
earthly constitution and characteristics of the 
entire person of the first man.—In the case of 
the shorter reading, however, the question arises 
whether it means the heavenly origin of the seo- 
ond Man, in relation to His human life; which* 
then, in case the term 44 earthy ” refers to the 
body of the first man, might be referred in like 
manner to Christ’s corporeity (hence the hereti- 
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cal assumption that Christ’s body was from hea- 
▼en) ;* or whether it means the final appearing of 
the second man, His second advent, for the perfec- 
tion of His work, of which the resurrection of 
the dead is a part. The whole context appears 
to imply the latter (comp. tv. 22, 23, 45, 49). j- 
What is here meant, therefore, is His coming 
from Heaven at His second Advent, which will 
take place in celestial glory and in His trans¬ 
figured humanity. And this presents to us the 
real antithesis to the earthiness of the first man. 

The following verses express the fact that the 
peculiar qualities of each of these two heads are 
reflected in those of the persons who belong to 
them severally, viz. t in respect to the natural 
body on the one side, and the spiritual body on 
the other. This is what is meant by 61 o c and 
t otovrot .— As the earthy, such they also 
that are earthy: —By the latter are meant those 
who have descended from Adam, and like him 
are of an earthy nature.— and as the heavenly, 
such they also that are heavenly. —By the 
latter are meant those belonging to Christ in 
their state of heavenly perfection, or those who 
are taken up with Christ, the glorified, in the 
fellowship of His glorified life in heaven. Comp. 
Eph. ii. 6, *‘and hath made us sit together in 
heavenly places in Christ Jesusand Phil. iiL 
20, “Our citizenship is in heaven;" to which 
may be added still further, ver. 21. “Who shall 
change our vile body, that it may be fashioned 
like unto His glorious body." The latter is here 
carried out in ver. 49, in the same antithesis as 
in ver. 48. —And as we bore, —namely, during 
our earthly life,— the image of the earthy,— 
t. the animal body (Phil. iii. 21, “ the body of 
our humiliation")— we shall bear —namely, 
at the time of His appearing, from the resurrec¬ 
tion onward,— the image of the heavenly. — 
u *., the spiritual body which is made like unto 
His glorious body. In the verbs hftopi a a p ev 
and fopioofiev, he places himself and his 
readers at the turning point of the second Advent, 
when they will have the life which they led in 
their earthy state behind them, and that of their 
heavenly state just before them.— <bopeiv ,—an 
image taken from dress. It means to wear as a 
garment; it occurs also in tragedy in relation to 
bodies (fopeiv Mpae), and particular parts of the 
body, such as the hair. The more feebly attested 
reading fopeoopev, we shall bear , corresponds to 
the entire connection and force of thought. The 
other, fopeoupev, let ut bear , would introduce a 
paranesis, whLh would constrain us to take the 
word “image" in an ethical sense. So Chrys., 
and Theoph.: “By the image of the earthy he 
means evil deeds, and by the image ot the heav- 


• [“Thta panage wm used by the early hei'etlcs of the 
Gnoatic to euetaio their doctrine tliat our Lord was not 
really born of the Virgin Mary, but was clothed in a body 
derived from Heaven; in opposition to whom the early 
cwah declare that He was as to His human nature consnb- 
■tJtntUl with man, and as to His divine nature consubstan- 
tial with God.” Honoz]. 

f [This is the view given by Meyer and other comment** 
tors, both ancient and modern. But Bloomfield, and Alford, 
and Hodge, and de Wette, and many others, prefer the refer- 
t'OM to the heavenly origin of His entire personality as the 
God'Man. This view is ably snpported by Bp. Buli. in his 
Jmd. Bod. CbUhol. v. 6, and is also rendered probable from 
Joo. til. 13, where the Son of Man is spoken of as “ He that 
caune down from Heaven.**] 


enly, good deeds." It iB in connection with this 
reading also that the following verse is inter¬ 
preted in an ethical sense, which, however, is in 
contradiction with the uniform usage of the 
words “flesh and blood." Perhaps, however, it 
was the ethical interpretation of ver. 50, that 
gave rise to the reading. [Stanley, in obedience 
to the preponderance of authority, gives preler- 
anoe to the hortatory form of this sentence, 
which he acknowledges to be in no connection 
with the context]. 

Ver. 60. He here winds up the whole of this 
exposition respecting the body in which believers 
should come forth, and confirms the declaration, 
“ we shall bear the image of the heavenly," by a 
solemn asseveration.—Now this I say,—It is 
a formula for emphasizing a subsequent state¬ 
ment, and implies no concession to his opponents. 
briy as in chap. vii. 29, not 4 because,’ but,— 
that—Ver. 49 rests on ver. 46, not on. that 
which here follows.—flesh and blood—By 
these words, according to*Theodoret, are intended 
[not our sinful, fallen nature, as some, like 
Chrys,, understand it construing the words in an 
ethical sense ; but] our mortal nature, which, as 
such—cannot inherit the kingdom of Ood; 
—or, as Lange, “ the constitution originating in 
natural birth." It is the animal body in its 
present organization. “ Flesh" denotes the 
earthly substance of the “body and blood," the 
animal element in it, according to its corruptible 
nature. That this corporeal constitution cannot 
enter the kingdom of God without change, is 
still further shown from the incompatibility be¬ 
tween the two.—neither doth corruption in¬ 
herit incorrnption.-Corruption, not asdistinct 
from flesh and blood, as the dead are distin¬ 
guished from the living; but the word exhibits 
to us prominently a characteristic of our present 
state, which sets it in marked contrast with the 
constitution of the kingdom of God, as that of an 
imperishable life—0 & 6pa is here the abstract for 
the concrete f&dprov. The present K?.i?povopel 
expresses a constant relation (Meyer), and an 
established truth. The idea of time is not here 
taken into account. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

I. Skepticism would fain wear the aspect of an 
enlightenment that transcended the ordinary 
scope of faith, of a more comprehensive and 
loftier view of the world which was justified in 
looking down upon a belief in the doctrines of 
revelation as a sign of narrowness and bigotry. 
But, regarded rightly, the narrowness will be 
found on its part. It is skepticism that betrays 
a lack of sound reason, which, at the same time, 
includes a lack in the higher moral constitution. 
There lies at the foundation of it a dullness of 
thought^ a dislike for the labor of profound con¬ 
templation, a disposition to be readily satisfied 
with what is most obvious, and to abide within 
the wonted circle of human notions. Nay, still 
more, there is at the bottom of it a pride of un¬ 
derstanding which delights in the supposed dis¬ 
coveries of truth, and is opposed to the acknowl¬ 
edgment of a wisdom surpassing its own range of 
thought and opinion—even a wisdom to which it 
is the business and duty of the human under- 
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standing to submit, cordially accepting its doc¬ 
trines and endeavoring to understand them more 
and more, if it is ever properly to come to itself, 
since it here enters upon its own proper ground, 
the Spirit of God, and in the light of truth is 
enabled to recognize more and more, on every 
si do, the nature and laws of Divine providence, 
and the manifold ways of God, and the corres¬ 
pondencies which exist between the natural cre¬ 
ation in its varied developments and the king¬ 
dom of grace or the work of redemption in ail 
its rich unfolding. 

2. The resurrection of the dead, stands in close 
analogy with various phenomena which constant¬ 
ly present themselves to our notice, and in which 
the creative omnipotence of God displays itself 
from year to year. In these death, dissolution, 
and corruption, are seen to be the conditions of a 
new life—stages of transition to new forms of 
existence. The kernel contained in the ripened 
fruit, conceals a vital germ, which, when the 
kernel is planted in the soil and there dissolved, 
bursts forth and springs up into a new growth in 
conformity with the coostitatioa originally given 
it by the Creator, and by means of His ever¬ 
present, everywhere aotive, power. Essentially 
the same process oocurs in the resurrection of 
the dead. Corruption is only the dissolution of 
that which was the result of a previous vital de¬ 
velopment, in order that the germ of a new 
body which was included in the inmost kernel 
of the old, may break forth and unfold itself into 
a new and living organism. But the new is not 
[as some suppose, the restoration of the old, a 
recomposition of the same particles that existed 
in the old body,] but of another and nobler 
quality [and better suited to be the organ of a 
perfectly sanctified spirit]. In the resurrection 
body we enter upon a distinct and higher stage 
of life than that oooupied by the body which has 
been laid in the earth. [The apostle calls it 44 a 
building of God, a house not made with hands’’ 
in contrast with (he former, in which, as the seat 
of pain, and suffering, and sin, we groaned 
being burdened. What its particular attributes 
and peculiarities are, it doth not yet appear. It 
is sufficient for us to know, that it will be like 
unto Christ’s glorious body; and from the hints 
afforded us in the account given of His several 
appearances to His disciples, we may obtain 
some idea of its superior adaptation for the service 
of the spirit]. It must be understood that we 
are here speaking only of those who have been 
taken unto a fellowship with the new divine life 
in Jesus Christ, and have come within the sphere 
of His redeeming grace ; or, in other words, who 
belong to that new development which proceeds 
from the last Adam. [What the condition of 
those will be who are to come forth to the resur¬ 
rection of damnation, we are not here informed, 
and on this point to offer ooqjeoture would be to 
go beyond our province]. 

This higher stage of corporeal existence has 
its analogies in the broad range of creation: 
since here also, we behold manifold distinctions 
and degrees of organization, as well in the 
sphere of animal life as among the higher orders 
of being, including man and angels, and also 
among the celestial bodies shining with varied 
glory. Somewhat corresponding to the distino- I 


tions here observable, will be the superiority of 
the resurrection-body in the comparison with 
the earthly body—a superiority, which viewed in 
the contrasts presented at the time of death and 
of resurrection, is expressed in the antithesis 
between corruption and inoomiption, weakness 
and power, dishonor and glory. 

8. The resurrection at illustrated by the account 
of the divine plan in man's creation . Much light is 
cast upon the great distinction between the pres¬ 
ent and the resurrection-body, by the divinely 
revealed economy of the Creator, or, in other 
words, by the divinely ordained development of 
the human race, as set forth in Scripture. The 
all-quickening Spirit of God first produoed a 
creature with a living souL The soul, as the 
vehicle and instrument of his life-power, by 
which being quickened, the earthly body pre- 
pared for it by God becomes animal or psychioal, 
i. e. conformed to the character of the soul, is 
the organism of a personal life which is capable 
either of appropriating to itself ever more and 
more that divine spiritual life in which it is 
rooted, or of apostatizing firom it. In the case of 
apostasy, such as actually occurred, instead of a 
progressive glorification of the earthly, physical 
body into a heavenly, spiritual one, there would 
ensue a progressive mortality and corruption. 
And such man has already incurred. Neverthe¬ 
less, that condition for which he was originally 
constituted and destined, was still bound to come 
to pass. Through a Divine act of love, a new 
process of development was introduced into the 
human race, which, as in the first instance, en¬ 
tered into life through the quickening power of 
the divine Spirit, and in the like manuer, in- 
volved the possibility of a free self-determina¬ 
tion in both directions, t. e., a true human life 
according to soul and body. But by a style of 
conduct opposed to that pursued in the first 
stage of development or by its head, the first 
Adam—by the perpetual appropriation and main¬ 
tenance of the divine, spiritual life amid all 
the temptations of our lower nature, and amid 
all the difficulties, struggles and necessities which 
attended upon a loving entrance into the aocursed 
state of the first Adamic humanity, this reached a 
height upon which the animal nature, glorified 
into a truly spiritual condition, becomes the 
principle of a like glorification for the earthly 
animal race of man (in so far as this enters into 
the fellowship of the second Adam), so that every¬ 
thing which had been corrupted by means of 
sin is again restored, and aims at rising to the 
highest stage of life which had been ordained 
from the beginning as the proper goal of all 
human endeavor, but which had become unat¬ 
tainable after the apostasy. Now after that we 
have become incorporated into the second Adam 
by faith, by means of which His Spirit as an 
inwardly sanctifying power takes possession of 
our personal life, and delivers it from all selfish¬ 
ness, and all entanglement with our earthly 
sensuous being, and attracts it with all its pow¬ 
ers and entire organism into the service of the 
Divine life, and assimilates it to that; there 
then follows, as the natural completion of this 
process, an unfolding of the germ of this Divine 
spiritual life that has been implanted in this or¬ 
ganism (after the process of dying which be- 
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longed to the old Adamic state, has been gone 
through with) into a new organism which cor¬ 
responds to the glorified body of the seoond 
Adam. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Stabke: —Vor. 85. Hedijiqbr: Shall I rise 
•gain out of the grave, the dost, the fire, the 
abyss of the sea, and appear in beauty and 
glory? Reason says, No. Oh, blindness! Ask 
the beautiful fruit-bearing stalk, what and where 
it was a short time ago.—Ver. 86. “Thou fool/’ 
Paul here calls conceited reason by its right 
name, in order to rebuke unbelief (Gal. iii. 1). 
To him who believes in the infinite knowledge, 
wisdom and power of God, and in the creation 
where God brought all things out of nothing, it 
will not be hard to believe that God knows where 
every little partiole of dust of this or that body 
or member is, and how that which has been 
mingled in with the seeds of other bodies is to 
be again separated from them, and how each 
particle is to be brought again to its place, so 
that each body may be the same body.* If it is 
possible that a corrupted little seed of corn shall 
spring up to new life and verdure, and bring forth 
new kernels, although thy reason cannot com¬ 
prehend how this can happen ; then it is not im¬ 
possible that God should quicken again the 
bodies that have been dissolved.—There is such 
a depth and breath in the works of God, that 
our feeble understanding becomes lost in them, 
even as a little drop of water is swallowed up in 
the great sea.—Ver. 87 f. That the nature of 
erery plant, with all its peculiarities is included 
in the little seed-corn, and springs from that, is 
certainly a work of God’s wisdom and omnipo¬ 
tence. If He now produces from the buried 
kernel a particular plant which bears upon its 
•talk many other like kernels, how can we doubt 
that God would be both able and willing, ac¬ 
cording to His own infinite power, to bring forth 
out of the seed of a decaying human body a like 
result once more? (Luke xviii. 27.)—Ver. 48. 
The most beautiful of mankind, during their 
whole life, are but dirt, and are obliged to con¬ 
ceal much that they have both upon and in 
themselves; but the resurrection will glorify all 
that, and render our bodies perfectly pure ves¬ 
sels.—Ver. 46. We must carry about with us 
this mortal body in humility, endure it with 
patience, and let it die with fresh courage. In 
tha way we rightly labor towards transforming 
it into that glorious and spiritual body which we 
expect from the second Adam.—Ver. 47. Hedin- 
€in: 8ince the earthly Adam, endowed with 
earthly attributes, came first, and the second 
^drilual Adam followed after, so must that body 
which we inherit from Adam first be earthly and 
born, ere it become spiritual according to the 
>®age of the second Adam.—Ver. 48. Every 
thing in its own time—the body must first lay 
off its earthly qualities through death, and after 
that spring up anew.—What at last is born anew 
at the resurrection—should not this be glorious ? 
Ver. 49. Here upon earth the glory of the 

comment is founded on the fidse assumption once 
so pw eleat, that the Identity of the present and the resur- 
fetion bodies was to consist in the identity of the material 
particles out of which the present body is composed]. 


divine image mirrors itself in believers to some 
degree; but at the resurrection they will possess 
all this glory in its perfection.—Ver. 60. Per¬ 
haps thon wouldst gladly journey on to heaven 
with thy body and soul without dying, and so 
inherit its glory (2. Cor. v. 4); but that which is 
to live there must first perish, ere it be made anew. 

Berlins. Bibbl:—V er. 86 f. Man takes too 
much upon his phantasy, and means to see 
every thing thereby. Happily such are first point¬ 
ed to the operations of Nature. For the lower 
and the transient world is an image of the higher 
and the enduring. If such wise spirits would 
investigate more exactly the operations of Na¬ 
ture, this would enable them t-o read in living 
characters, what follies they, with their wisdom 
perpetrate before God. Even in natural things 
we do not succeed in understanding how one 
thing and another transpires; and how much 
more will this be the case in heavenly mys¬ 
teries (Wisdom ix. 16). — It is a folly which 
emanates from the pool of our corrupt 
hearts to be always inquiring—* how ? how ? * 
If we take our reason only with us and 
use it Jbeyond its proper limits, it turns to un¬ 
reason. We should learn to understand that 
things come from a higher hand, and abide in 
the way of faith.—Ver. 87. The outer hulls do 
not germinate, but are sloughed off from the 
inner germ, decay and mix with earth ; but the 
germ itself springs up again in living green. 
Accordingly it is not precisely the same body 
with all its dust that is to rise again. Yea, even 
during this life, this mortal body is subject to a 
perpetual change, so that in a short time not one 
particle of that which we once were, remains in 
us, [so it is not neoessary in maintaining the 
identity of the body to preserve the same mate¬ 
rial particles of which it was at any one time 
composed]. Though our bodies are in continual 
flux, yet no one says that we become new men 
every quarter of a year.—Ver. 88. . The best is 
concealed in order that we may not confound 
Nature with God. Nature hides itself. There 
God alone is master, and has the key. If we do 
not go to Him we shall bring nothing out—Ver. 
44. We must not draw our conclusions from 
one body to another, and say: A body is a 
body. No; great distinctions exist among 
bodies. There is a spiritual body which is through 
and through like pure spirit as well as a nat¬ 
ural and beastly body.—Ver. 45. God has crea¬ 
ted men not purely spiritual, in order that they 
may not exalt themselves, but ever be mindful 
of their dependence. The natural life is, in re¬ 
spect to the other life, only as a field ; but in the 
field a spiritual seed is sown which shall hereaf¬ 
ter spring up through the power of the second 
Adam.—Ver. 46. The state of weakness oomes 
first: otherwise, we would not know how to esteem 
that of highest glory, nor yet to distinguish 
between the two. Hence, this order is good; 
and he who takes it into account will avoid the 
miserable snares which are spread by reason.— 
Ver. 47. The first and the second man—these 
two are as wide asunder in their nature as hea¬ 
ven and earth, yea, as God and the creature; 
and yet one has come to the other, so that we 
have share in both.—Ver. 48. We must not 
become more earthly than Adam was. The 
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Heavenly Adam was provided in order that we may 
and should again erect ourselves upon Him. In 
this way, then, do those that are heavenly spring 
from Him by a new birth and life in Him. But 
if this is to happen, our old earthly man, must 
and will, in thought, word, work, become uni¬ 
ted to Christ, in his sufferings and death, and 
the new man arise in us.—This is the great mys¬ 
tery, on account of which God became man, and 
proposes now to exhibit us as the children of 
God through His incarnation. 

Rieqer: —Ver. 85 ff. In inquiring after the 
exact ground, how any event comes to pass, every 
thing for the most part turns upon the intention 
of the inquirer—whether he inquire from a desire 
of learning, and a delight in the truth, or from 
doubt and pleasure in mocking; whether he does 
it from faith and for the sake of advancing in 
knowledge, or simply to find pretext for unbelief. 
The difficulty in respect to the resurrection is 
the dying and the dissolutton; but this, indeed, 
in a thousand cases, is the only way to new life 
and verdure, and fruitfulness. This thou wouldst 
question, if thou hadst not seen it so often.—It is 
enough that now the way through death to life 
is so pictured before our eyes. What God does 
daily and yearly in the realm of Nature, this He 
does in the kingdom of His Son, for the destruc¬ 
tion of the last enemy. Let the change and ex¬ 
pansion and manifold increase in the seed that 
is sown be what it may, yet all this has had its 
ground and oause in the seed itself. Even so the 
resurrection is but a quickening and up-spring¬ 
ing of that very thing which has died.—What 
else is the denial of the resurrection but an ig¬ 
noring of the power of God, which can produce 
out of its inexhaustible fulness just what it will. 
Ver. 42ff. Precious foundation for our patience, 
—to suffer under the body of this death, because 
the germ of a future spiritual body exists therein! 
How deep down into the inheritance of Adam: 
until thou returnest again to dust! How highly 
exalted in the inheritance of Christ: until we 
shall become like unto His glorious body! Lord 
Jesus, prepare me that I may bear thy heavenly 
image.—Ver. 50. The natural life which we 
have in common with other living creatures upon 
the soil of earth, is not fit for the kingdom of 
God; it would be far too weak to sustain the 
powers in exercise there. 

Heubner :—Ver. 85. All question after the 
how in the mysterious doctrines of religion must 
be asked with modesty, with a recognition of the 
limits of our knowledge, with the design of 
warding off unbelief and strengthening faith; 
and hence, not in those coses where all compre- 
hension on our part is absolutely denied. Close 
reflection, strictly carried out, will never stumble 
at revelation.—Ver. 87. The present and the 
future life are related as germ and fruit; hence, 


the resurrection is not the creation of a new or¬ 
ganism. The study of fiature should help reve¬ 
lation. and should lead us to the Lord of Nature 
and the Giver of Revelation. Especially does 
the ever-recurring change from death to life, 
which we see in nature, assist a Christian’s faith 
in the resurrection.—Ver. 89 ff. The inexhaus¬ 
tible manifoldness of the kingdom of God opens 
to our contemplation an unfathomable sea.—Ver. 
42 ff. The fundamental stuff remains, but de¬ 
velopment gives it another body. We know 
nothing of the innermost, finest parts of the 
body, and it is from these that the main stuff of 
the future body is formed. Since the heavenly 
body will not be like the earthly, it will be no 
burden to man. Finite spirits also must neces¬ 
sarily have an organ (contrary to Kant).—Ver. 
45 ff. Christ, the Regenerator of man, gives the 
spiritual life—He creates in us not only the new 
life of regeneration, but His spirit and His power 
will directly quicken our bodies. 

W. F. Bksser: —Ver. 47. Great is the miracle 
of creation, by which God called the first man 
out of the earth into a natural life; but greater 
still is the miracle of Redemption, by which God 
has created a spiritual body, of which tbe sinful, 
earthly children of the sinful, earthly Adam were 
utterly destitute. Although now the work of re¬ 
demption is greater than the work of creation, 
yet is it not more difficult to believe that the Lord 
will make our natural body a spiritual body, ac¬ 
cording to the likeness of His perfected spiritual 
body, than it is to believe that He made our nat¬ 
ural body from a clump of earth?—Ver. 49. The 
true Christophori, or Christ-bearers, are Chris¬ 
tians, here, in faith; there, in sight.—Ver. 60. 
The flesh and blood of the lost may and will rise, 
not to the inheritance of the kingdom, but to 
suffer the pain of eternal fire. But, in order 
that flesh and blood may rise to the inheritance 
of the kingdom, the present form of flesh and 
blood must be done away; first, through spiritual 
regeneration in baptism, and then through the 
physical change in the grave, in order that a 
spiritual flesh and blood may spring therefrom, 
according to the fashion of the flesh and blood of 
Christ.—The Christian burial is the blessing of 
the body to be redeemed from corruption (Rom. 
viii. 28). 

[Robertson : —Vv. 46-49. The natural pre¬ 
cedee the epirituaL I. The universality of this 
law, as seen: 1. In the order of creation; 2. In 
the progress of the Jewish nation; 8. In the 
progress of tbe human race. II. The spiritual 
instances of this law: 1. Our natural affections 
precede our spiritual; 2. The moral precedes 
the spiritual. III. The stages through which 
we pass: 1. Through temptation; 2. Through 
sorrow]. 
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D. Conclusion m reference to those who survive at the advent Final exhortations. 

CHAP. XV. 61-68. 

51 Behold, 1 shew [tell, Xtyw] you a mystery; We shall not all sleep [We all shall not 

52 sleep, w three ob xoe/ty#. 1 ], but we shall all be changed. 1 In a moment [an atom, dro/xy>], 
in the twinkling of an eye, at the last trump: for the trumpet shall sound, and the 

53 dead shall be raised* incorruptible, and we shall be changed. For this -corruptible 

54 must put on incorruption, and this mortal must put on immortality. So [But, de], 
when this corruptible shall have put on incorruption, 8 and this mortal shall have put 
on immortality, 8 then shall be brought to pass the saying that is written, Death is [was, 

65 xaT£ 7 z 6 &r}'] swallowed up in victory. O death, where is thy sting ? 4 O grave [death, 

66 fofcare], where is thy victory? 4 [But, de] The sting of death is sin; and the strength 

67 of sra is the law. But thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory 4 through our 
58 Lord Jesus Christ. Therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, unmoveable, 

always abounding in the work of the Lord, forasmuch as ye know [knowing, etfdre?] 
that your labour is not in vain in the Lord. 


P Ver. 61.—The Ree. is satisfactorily authenticated, [vdrrtc tsfv aoifMjSigrrffisda, irdvree Si aAAayigrrfpcffa]. The 
Origin of the other readings is easily explained from the apparent difficulty of this. Lachmatm [and Stanley 1 have warns 
[jurl ov warm Si aAAay. Others have wdms fiiv drawn\w6fis9a, ov warns Si dAAay. [The fiir has in 

its favor A. C. (2d. hand), D. (2d and 3d hand), E. F. O. K. L. 8inait., Vulg.. later Syr., Copt., and a few eccles. writers, but 
against it B. C. (1st hand), D. (1st hand), the 8yr. (Pesch.), Aeth., and Ong. Jerome testifies that in his day all the Latins 
had omnes quidem resurgemus, bat that the Greeks were divided between omnes dormiemus , and non omnes dormiemus. 
Augustin* also mentions that both Greeks and Latins were divided about it. It was very likely to have originated in an 
attempted conformity with the subsequent Si. For placing the ov before *©tso that it may qualify that word, and not 
after, with the comma before it, so that it may quality dAAay., we have B. D. (2d and 3d hand), £. K. L., almost all the 
cursives, with the Goth., Syr., (both), Copt., Aeth., Arab, versions, and many of the best Greek and Latin writers. Among 
the other MSS. there is an almost inextricable confusion, suggesting that they are not reliable. They appear to have 
sprung from the idea that otherwise Paul would assert (contrary to tact) that he, and those to whom he wrote, were not 
to die. See all the readings discussed elaborately In Reiche and Tisehendorf. —C. P. W.l 

• Ver. b%—Ladmaim baa dvaonjonerat, bnt the evidence for that reading is not quite convincing, fit is sustained by 
A.D. B. F. G., 2 cursives, Orig. (one ms ), Cbrys. (one ms.). Damage., Theophyl. (marc); but B. C. K. L. M., Sinait., several 
copies of the Latin, Vulg. (resurgunt), Orig. (6 times). Dialog., Cbrys. (one ms.), Cyr.,Theodt., have eyepdijowrai.—C. P. W.] 
f* Ver 54.— The whole sentence to 4>9afnbv r. irSvw. afBapw. «ai is omitted in C. (1st hand), Slnait., (1st hand), 2 cur¬ 
sives, the Vulg., Goth., Copt^ Aeth. (both), Marcion (iu Eplph.), A than., Iren. (Lat.), Hilar., Aug. (once), Ambrstl, Fulg., 
Oroe., Bede. By A., the Arm., version, and,some unimportant M8S., it is inserted after rb (hup. t. Jv6v?. aOavj; D. (1st hand, 
mot in the Lat. 1st band), entirely omits this latter sentence. Doubtless by homoeoteleuton.—C. P. W.l 

« Ver. 65.—The Ktrrpor and vikoc are arranged in the reverse order by a number of good MSS. [B. C. J. M. Slnait. (1st 
hand), Vulg., Copt. Aeth., Arm., 81av^ Bus., A than., Didym., Cyr., Damasc., Iren. (Lat.), Tert., Jer., Ambr.] This was done 
probably, to make the sentence conform to the Septuagint. Such, too, was doubtless the oiigin of the substitution of 
4** for the second Sdrarc [in A. (2d hand), K. L. M. Slnait., (3d hand), several cursives, the Goth., Syr. (both), Orig., 
A than, (once), Cyr., Epiph. For Odran twice we have B. 0. D. B. F. G. I., 2 cursives, the Ital., Vulg., Copt., Aeth., Arm., 
Eoseb., Athan. (once), Nyss., Iren. (Lat.), Tertul., Cypr., Ambr., August. Wordsworth, gives os a reason for the change of qSi r 
into Varan. that the primitive Christians, who would not be surprised at a personification of $dvar ov, would have been 
shocked at such r. bold apostrophe as the Apostle here derived from bis Hebrew Scriptures to Hades, on the ground that 
it would countenance the heathen notion of a personal deity so named.—C. P. W.) 


EXEGETIOAL AND CRITICAL 

Ymn. 51. He now proceeds to reveal to them 
something of the process of the resurrection. 
And what he has to say is introduced iu a man¬ 
ner solemn, and calculated to awaken attention. 
—Behold,—The word points to an object pre¬ 
sented for inward contemplation, and at the same 
time extraordinary, q. t d. t ‘behold, look my 
words full in the face—they contain a truth 
which we are slow to recognize, but which is 
true notwithstanding.' The thing to be an¬ 
nounced he calls—a mystery — not simply 
something hitherto unknown to the reader, but 
something ascertained only through a divine 
revelation, or the illumination of the Spirit (iv. 
1; xiii. 2).—tell I unto you:—This mystery 


was, that those who are alive at the coming of 
the Lord will experience a change that shall fit 
them for participating in the kingdom of God, 
just as those would who arose from the dead; 
hence, that that which was said in ver. 49 was 
applicable also to them. The same truth is set 
forth in 1 Thes. xv. 1-17, save that the idea of 
a change, which, in the latter text, is only pre¬ 
supposed, is, in our passage, definitely brought 
to view. In both places he gives his readers to 
understand that the disclosure made rested upon 
revelation (1 Thes. iv. 16, 44 by the word of the 
Lord”).—The received text of our passage has, 
from the earliest time, created difficulty.* It 


•[Calvin remarks: “There is here no difference in the 
Greek MSS. [which is true, so far as those he had to deal 
with went], but in the Latin versions there are three differ¬ 
ent readings. The first Is, We shall, indeed, all die, but we 
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seems to assert that the Apostle expected, not 
death, but a sudden change both for himself and 
for all his cotemporaries—a thing not reconcila¬ 
ble with actual events. Hence, ov has been put 
after Koipqdr/odpe&a, connecting it with the 
following verb ; [so Stanley, who renders: 44 we 
shall all sleep, but we shall not all be changed ”] 
(besides, some put ovv before Koipy d, which is, 
perhaps, only a trace of the original position of 
ov ); but this reading would be unsuitable by 
reason of the more exactly defining statement of 
time, immediately following in ver. 52, which 
could only be joined to a positive clause. [It 
would hardly do to Bay, 4 we shall not all be 
changed in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye,’ 
etc. It was perhaps with a view of obviating this 
difficulty that the reading avaortjodpe^a, we shall 
arise , [found in D., and adopted by the vulgate], 
was introduced; but which even in this way be¬ 
trays its non-authenticity, and, besides, is less 
sustained. In the case of the reoeived text., 
itdvreg pkv ov Kotpv^voope& a, itdvreg 
6 k aWa xv o 6 He & a,—there still arises, how¬ 
ever, the objection, that the apostle could not 
assert concerning himself and all his readers, or 
all Christians of his time that they would not 
“sleep,” but would rather all “be changed,” 
[as is implied here by the position of the nega¬ 
tive ov, which bears directly upon the verb, and 
not upon the adjective itdvreg all —making it 
mean, 4 all of us shall not sleep’]. Hence, a in¬ 
jection of the negative is here assumed, itdvreg 
ov, standing for ov itdvreg, and the clause taken 
to be equivalent to ov itavreg Kotpv$., meaning 
not all of us shall sleepand dXXaytf a 6 pe& a 
is interpreted in a broader sense, as including 
the idea of rising from the dead, which is op¬ 
posed by the stricter signification of the term, 
and by the more exact intimation given in ver. 62, 
where it is said that the dead also shall rise. 
Nor yet can the above-mentioned trajection of 
the negative be justified on the ground of giving 
the word itdvreg, all , a more emphatic position, 
or from Numb, xxiii. 13 ; Josh. xi. 18 or Sir. 
xvii. 30 (where it does not occur); and, besides, 
the assumption of a various range of meaning 
for dhhayija d pe$ a in such close succession 
has something arbitrary in it. The same is true 
also of the expedient of putting ov Kotpyd. not 
sleep , in a parenthesis, q. d., 4 we all (shall, in¬ 
deed, not die, but yet) all shall be changed. 
{So Hodge, who, as above, broadens the scope of 
the verb rendered ( changed,’ so as to denote not 
simply the transformation of the living, hut also 
the reinvestiture of the dead, thus making it 
apply to all Christians generally. Stanley is 
singularly confused here, following Lachmann 
in his text, and rendering “ we shall all sleep; 
but we shall not all be changed;’ yet, in his 
note, giving a decided preference for the Rec. 
Text, and rendering it, “ We shall, all of us, not 
die, but be changed.” In the latter he follows 
Meyer and Winer (Or. Oram. Pt. iii. { 61, 4f.) 

■hall not all be changed. The second is. We shall, indeed, 
all rise again, bnt we shall not all be changed. (This Is the 
reading of the Yulgate followed by Wickliffe and the Rheim's 
version.] The third is. We shall not, indeed, all sleep, bnt 
we shall all be changed.” This diversity he ascribes to the 
fact. M that some readers, who are not the most dl«cerning. 
dissatisfied with the true reading, ventured to conjecture a 
reading which was more approved by them ”]. 


who insist that the only translation consistent 
with Greek is as Kling gives it in his version— 
We shall all not sleep, but we shall be 
ohanged,—The intention of the apostle is to 
answer a question, which would naturally occur 
to some in view of the declaration that “ flesh 
and blood could not inherit the kingdom of God.” 
If this were so, it might be asked, what would 
become of the living? While the dead would 
rise with new bodies, what would become of 
them who were expeoting to survive till the ad¬ 
vent. These are the parties whom he now has 
solely in his eye, and since the great crisis was 
supposed to be near at band, he speaks here in 
the first person, and says 1 we.’l. The difficulty 
in regard to it dvr eg, all, is relieved by the sup¬ 
position that he had in mind the sum total of the 
survivors (among whom he also reckoned him¬ 
self), to wnom alone the whole context relates. 
But that the words pkv 6 k should stand m 
connection with the same emphatically repeated 
word itdvreg, all, when they appear to relate to 
the contrast between 4 not Bleeping’ and 4 being 
changed,’ is entirely in accordance with Greek 
usage (comp. Passow upon the words II. i. 176, 
b, above). They had better remain untrans¬ 
lated.—By 1 being changed * he indicates the im¬ 
mediate transition from the earthly into the 
heavenly body, without .the intervening process 
of death and the resurrection. This is to take 
place— In a moment, in the twinkling of 
an eye, —Both these expressions indicate the 
same thing, and set forth, in a most striking 
manner, the instantaneousness of the transition, 
excluding the possibility of death coming in be¬ 
tween. dropov , an indivisible point of time. In 
this change a prevenient qualification, a prepara¬ 
tion for this glorification, by the operation of the 
Spirit of Christ, is indeed not excluded; It is 
only asserted that this glorification would take 
place suddenly.—A second particular relating to 
the time of this change, is expressed by the 
words— at the last trump: — kv rgi io*. trdlsr.; 
tv is used as expressive of the time in which the 
last trumpet sounds, as in 1 Thes. iv. 16, where 
it is said of the Lord that He will descend from 
Heaven h adhitiyyi $eov, 44 in the trumpet of 
God;” whereupon the dead will rise. [For this 
use of ev, see Jelf. Or. Gram. {622, 2. fin.]. The 
word aakiti^etv is used to denote tho trumpet 
blast accompany ingthe Theophanies,and resound¬ 
ing over the whole region of their manifestation, 
arousing and shaking all things there (comp. ex. 
xix. 16 ; Isa. xxvii. 18; Zech. ix. 14). The last 
trumpet refers to that great Theophany, or Chris¬ 
toph any, by which all the revelations of God in 
this dispensation will be brought to their close. 
That this will coincide with the seventh trumpet 
(Rev. xi. 16), is, by no means, improbable; be¬ 
cause, there also John is speaking of the end of 
the world-power, and the coming in of the 
kingdom of God and of Christ.—an ovent with 
which that here mentioned must synchronize. 
From this, however, we are not to conclude that 
Paul had in mind the seven trumpets of the Apo¬ 
calypse, of which he supposed this to be the last; 
“ for it is hardly proper to ascribe the peculiarity 
of John’s vision to the apostle Paul, as though 
the doctrine of the latter were moulded by the 
former.” Bukgkb.—B ut in no case are we te 
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suppose any allusion here to the seven trumpets, 
according to which the Rabbis were wont to ex¬ 
hibit the seven stages of the resurrection—the 
last announcing the instant when the dead were 
to stand upon their feet—since the apostle fur¬ 
nishes not the remotest hint of the kind. More¬ 
over, to interpret the trumpet sound of those 
commotions and revolutions which were to intro¬ 
duce and accompany the judgment; or, as 01- 
sliausen does, of a powerful all-shaking operation 
of the Spirit; or, of an all-agitating nkhevapa, 
command, or vevpa, nod, of God (Theoph.); or in¬ 
definitely of some sign that the judgment is to be 
held, is arbitrary. The trumpet blast, elsewhere 
spoken of as the signal for battle, (comp. xiv. 7), 
or for assembling, or for judgment, here comes 
as the signal for the great act of the all-victorious 
king, who will oall his people out from among 
the quick and the dead into the glory of His 
heavenly life, and bo shall gather them about 
himself. But Neander says: “We shall not be 
able to take the statement of the trumpet literally 
It denotes the oall to the last act of Divine om¬ 
nipotence.”—for the trumpet shall sound,— 
o a 7. v to ei is impersonal, it shall sound, like but, 
it rains, and the like. It is unnecessary to sup¬ 
pose any definite subject here, whether God, or 
Christ (comp, “the trump of God,” 1 Thes. iv. 
16; and “ the Lord God shall blow the trumpet,” 
Zech. ix. 14), or an angel (comp. Rev. viii. 2).— 
The events following upon the sound of the trum¬ 
pet are introduced by sal; first, the resurrec¬ 
tion of the dead according to 1 Thes. iv. 16, 
“the dead in Christ shall rise first” (oomp. 
above ver. 23), and that, too, in a state of incor¬ 
ruption (comp. ver. 42).— and the dead shall 
be xaised incorruptible ;— then , the change of 
the living, which, as is shown from what follows, 
is also a transition into a state of incorruption. 
[This is in exact accordance with 1 Thes. iv. 15. 
“Those who are alive when Christ comes shall 
not prevent,” «. e., take the precedence of, “ them 
whioh are asleep”]. But to take the term “ we” 
as a sort of generalisation, by which he did not 
intend literally to denote himself and his cotem- 
ponuries, but only those living at the time of the 
Advent, and who belonged to an entirely differ¬ 
ent period, and so, as equivalent to ‘we Chris¬ 
tians,’ L e., those who shall then be alive [as 
Hodge and others], is entirely arbitrary. It is 
unquestionable that the apostle, although op¬ 
posed to all fanciful expectations and designa¬ 
tions of time (2 Thee. 11), regarded the second 
Advent as near, and hoped to survive to it; nor 
does what is said in chap. vL 14, at all conflict 
with this (see above).—The event thus predicted 
is confined by a reference to the necessity of this 
change, pointing back to ver. 60.— For this 
corruptible must put on incorruption, 
and this mortal must put on immortality. 
—The epithets “corruptible” and “mortal” re¬ 
late to the human body in its present state; but 
they are not to be distinguished, as though the 
former applied to the dead aud the latter to the 
living (Bengell; for that which he designates as 
a mystery ana has just made known, and that 
whereupon, therefore, the emphasis lies, is, that 
shall be changed Hence, he is speaking 
mainly of the living. To “put on” (evSvoao- 
&at) a figure borrowed from clothing (comp. 


ver. 49; 2 Cor. v. S, “not for that we would be 
unclothed, but olothed upon”). The mainte¬ 
nance of a personal identity, with a change in 
the quality of the vesture, is here unmistakably 
implied; according to de Welle, the figure is one 
of an inward purification (Luke xxvi. 49; Rom. 
xiii. 14; Eph. iv. 24; CoL iii. 10); according to 
Osiander of adornment and manifestation of the 
change—both doubtful. The aorist infinitive in¬ 
dicates the instantaneousness of the process. 
The repetition of the verb gives emphasis, and 
preserves the symmetry of the sentence. 

Vers. 54-67. He here announces in a solemn 
manner, enhanced by the literal repetition of 
what he has just said, that this event will con¬ 
summate the victory over the last enemy, and in 
it will be fulfilled the prophecy which predicts 
the oeesation of all death at that time. [“The 
argument doses in a burst of almost poetical 
fervor, (as in the corresponding passage, Rom. 
viii. 31).” Starlet].— And when this cor¬ 
ruptible shall have pat on in corruption, 
and this mortal shall have put on immor¬ 
tality, —[“a repetition in a triumphant spirit, 
of the description of the glorious change.” Al¬ 
ford]. — then shall come to pass — yevijoe- 
rat here expresses the thought elsewhere con¬ 
veyed by irhypovo'&at, r eXelodat. — the 
saying that is written, — The declaration 
is found in Isa. xxv. 8, in a passage announcing 
the final consummation of God’s kingdom, and is 
cited, not aocording to the LXX., but according to 

the original Hebrew, except that 
he will destroy death, is turned into the pas¬ 
sive “ is swallowed up;” and is trans¬ 

lated as elsewhere in several passages in the LXX., 
e.g., Amos i. 11 ; viii. 8, els vinos, into victory; 
while it properly means entirely, altogether (oomp. 
Hupfeld on Ps. xiii. 2), which also suits the pas¬ 
sage in Isa. (others: “altogether”)— Death is 
swallowed up into victory.— /cor eir6 # y 
the same idea that is expressed in nar apyeirat 
(ver. 261. “ It is a remarkable expression, de¬ 

noting the swallowing up of the all-swallower.” 
(Vilringa).—E is vinos can here be interpreted 
neither as equivalent to ‘forever,’ nor yet to 
‘entirely;’ nor can we take it as an adverb, 
‘victoriously ’ (Flacius); but it indicates the re¬ 
sult of being swallowed up —“into victory,” 
L e., bo that victory is gained, and the enemy is 
overcome. To this the following triumphal song 
is well appended. An argument may be urged 
against Osiander’s local interpretation of e l s, (by 
which victory is personified and represented as a 
ravenous beast, as though the expression meant 
‘ swallowed up in the jaws of victory ’), from the 
want of the article, as also from to vinos of 
ver. 55. Inasmuch as in this whole context 
death must mean physical death, the doctrine of 
the restoration of all things, as suggested by 01- 
shausen, has here no support.—The reference to 
the prophecy fulfilled at the resurrection culmi¬ 
nates in a triumphal song, in uttering which, 
the Apostle seems transportrd in spirit to the 
moment of that grand consummation.— Where, 
— rrov, i. 20; Rom. iii. 27.—thy sti&g, — By 
nivrpov we are not to understand a goad, which 
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death may be supposed to use in tilling his field, 
since without sin he could have no power oyer 
ns [Billr. and Scholt.]; nor yet as something 
which calls out the power of death oyer us, 
awakes its slumbering might to tyrannize oyer 
us (Olsh.); but death is here figured as a veno¬ 
mous beast, armed with a poisonous, deadly 
sting—a scorpion, for example, for a serpent 
like a viper in allusion to Gen. iii., and Numb, 
xxi.]— O Death! —In this direct address the 
personification of death comes out more forcibly 
than in ver. 64.— Where thy victory,^ O 
Death ?—In this clause the Reo. Text has gSy, 
Hade*, the kingdom of the dead, instead of d 6 - 
vare repeated. By “ victory,” in this case, we 
would understand the detention in Hades of 
those who had departed to it; and this would be 
destroyed if Hades were oompelled to give up 
the dead in a resurrection. But the reading 
is perhaps a correction made in accordance with 
the LXX. version of Hosea xiii. 14. This passage 
undoubtedly floated before the mind of the Apos¬ 
tle, and apparently in the form in which it ap¬ 
pears in the LXX. in so far as we translate the 
passage, “From the power of Sheol will I ransom 
them; from death will I deliver them,” thus: 
“0 death, I will be thy plagues; 0 Grave, I will 
be thy destruction.” But [translated 1 

in our version] may be also=fp{i$, as in Hos. 

xiii. 10, [where it occurs in the sense of tt o v, 
where,] (comp. Fiirst, Handu: or ter buck, s. v., 
i. 30). But instead of thy 

plague* (plural pf = lilt, 

the thousand way* of death), others appear to 
have read thy sting , (Fiirst, 8. v., 

and ?|3]3p may be translated thy 

overthrow , viz., that which thou workest.; in 
which case it is=rd vlnoq oov, thy victori/, 
(comp. Schmieder on Hosea xiii. 14}. This 
prophecy opens for us a bright view into the 
last glorious epoch, like as Isa. xxv. 8; and the 
thought mounts from the state of not dying, im¬ 
plied in the loss of death’s sting, to that of resur¬ 
rection from the dead (Meyer Ed. 8). If we now 
unite this passage in Isa. to the citation from 
Hosea, which is not inadmissible, then we have 
here a combination of texts as in Rom. xi. 8, 
and eleswhere. [Hodge says the Apostle does 
not quote Ilosea, but expresses an analogous 
idea in analogous terms]. — To this triumphal 
song there is appended, first, a short explanation 
respecting the sting of death, which serves to 
confirm the statement that death is swallowed up 
fver. 66). “It affords,” says Meyer, “a firm 
aoctrinal basis for the certainty of victory over 
death, furnished in the Gospel system.”— The 
sting of death is sin ;—The parallel here be¬ 
tween k i vt p o v and Abvapig might seem to in¬ 
dicate the propriety of taking the former in the 
sense above given, viz., that of a goad, implying 
that that which set death in motion, and ren¬ 
dered it active, is sin. But there is no necessity 
for this; and the connection with ver. 65, where 
“sting” being parallel with “victory,” cannot 
denote that by which death is goaded, does not 
allow of it. The meaning is, rather, that death, 


like a scorpion, has a sting, a fatal power im¬ 
parted to it by means of sin (comp. vL 23; v. 
12). But in relation to sin he adds—and the 
strength of sin is the law. —This has been un¬ 
derstood, either of the sin-awakening, and thesin- 
»t rengthening power of the law in the sense of 
Rom. vii. 7 ff.; or of its condemning power (2 
Cor. iii. 6 ff.; chap, ix.); or both ideas have 
here been oombined (Osiander). The first in¬ 
terpretation is the correct one. As death has no 
sting, no fatal power, when sin is done awaj, 
and therefore is destroyed, a* death; so sin has 
no power, is become weak and nullified, when 
the law is removed. The law is indeed the re¬ 
velation of the Divine will in the form of a com¬ 
mand or prohibition, which both presupposes, and 
calls out the opposition of man against God. 8o 
long as this stands in authority, sin, and accord¬ 
ingly death, has power. And here the question 
arises. Does the Apostle intend to infer from the 
nullification of the power of death at that period, 
that then sin and the law are done away ? Or 
does he presuppose this aB a matter evident of 
itself, and from it draw a conclusion in support 
of the destruction of death, and for the resnrrec- 
tion? Or does he mean to indicate that sin and 
the law stand in the way of this consummation? 
The following verse most readily oonnects itself 
with the last supposition; since here God is 
praised as the one who, through Jesus Christ, 
ensures a victory over every thing which ob¬ 
structs the grand consummation ; or, more ex¬ 
actly, the victory over death, of which mention 
has been before made; since in communion with 
Him we are delivered from the law, and, toge¬ 
ther with this, from the power of sin, and hence 
also from death (Rom. viii. 1). Thus is this 
complete victory exhibited to us in connection 
with the redemption secured by Christ, which is 
nothing less than a deliverance from law and sin; 
and the whole is referred back to God, the Au¬ 
thor of our redemption, with ascriptions of 
thanksgiving.— But thanks be to Gk>d which 
giveth us the victory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ. —The present participle r£d<- 
6 6 v r t , he giving us, may be taken as a vivid 
representation of the future in the form of the 
present, showing the absolute certainty of the 
thing; or it may denote the simple fact consi¬ 
dered by itself apart from all idea of time; or, 
finally, it may represent God to us as the One 
who continually gives us the victory by taking 
away the condemnation of the law, and so des¬ 
troying the power of sin in a life of faith, which 
is nothing less than a fellowship with Christ, 
who is the end of the law, and the destroyer of 
Bin’s power. [“This He is: 1. Because He has 
fulfilled the demands of the law. It has no power 
to condemn those who are clothed in His right¬ 
eousness. “ There is no condemnation to those 
who are in Christ Jesus.” (Rom. viii. 1). Christ, 
by His death, hath “ destroyed him that had the 
power of death, that is, the devil, and delivered 
them who, through fear of death, were all their 
lifetime subject to bondage” (Heb. ii. 14, 15). 
That is, in virtue of the death of Christ, by which 
the demands of justice are satisfied, Satan, the 
great executioner of divine justice, has no lon¬ 
ger the right or power to detain. If, therefore, 
it be the law which gives sin its reality and 
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strength, and if sin gives death its sting. He who 
satisfies the law destroys the strength of sin, and 
consequently the sting of death. It is thus that 
Christ deprives death of all its power to injure 
His people. It is for them disarmed and ren¬ 
dered as harmless as an infant. 2. But Christ 
not only gives us this victory through His justi¬ 
fying righteousness, but also by His almighty 
power, He new orentes the soul after the image 
of God; and, what is here principally intended, 
He repairs all the evils which death had inflicted. 
He rescues our bodies from the grave, and fash¬ 
ions them like unto His glorious body, even by 
that “ power whereby He is able to subdue all 
things unto Himself” (Phil. iii. 21). Hodgk]. 

Vkr. 58. He concludes with an earnest exhorta¬ 
tion to stedfastness and to advancement in Chris¬ 
tian activity. And this which he introduces 
with an endearing epithet— My beloved 
brethren, —he joins first to a thankful allusion 
to the God who gives us the victory through 
Jesus Christ; and thus the whole exposition 
comes at last to its close. This is evident also from 
the corroborative clause. — wherefore —since 
God gives us the victory through our Lord Jesus 
Christ.— be ye etedfaet immovable, —suffer 
not yourselves to be shaken from the foundation 
of your faith and hope by any person or thing. 
“*E Spain, stedfast ,—‘do not turn yourselves from 
the faith of resurrection a^uTOKtvrjroL, immov¬ 
able ,—‘ be not led away by others/ ” Binoel.— 
To this still another quality is annexed.— al¬ 
ways abounding in the work of the 
Lord,—This is not to be taken as subordinat¬ 
ing what precedes, as Meyer, who interprets: 
“so that ye distinguish yourselves in furthering 
the work of the Lord by your stedfastness in the 
Christian faith and lifebut it is still another 
feature of good conduct resulting from the oonvio- 
tion spoken of in ver. 67, tus., excelling in ac¬ 
tivity for the cause of Christ. By kpyov rov 
Kvplov we are not to understand, either 
Christ’s work in a preeminent sense, «. «., the 
church (as the Romanists); nor yet a divine and 
blessed life (de Wette); but the work which 
Christ Himself undertook in obedience to the 
Father’s commission, and which He has com¬ 
manded His followers to carry forward. In this 
are comprised both the proclamation and spread 
of the Gospel and the furtherance of the common 
weal by the reformation of individuals and of 
society. “ It is something in whioh every Chris¬ 
tian should cooperate through word and work 
in his own sphere.” Burge*. To such activity 
he encourages them by a general assurance of 
success.— knowing that your labor la not 
in vain in the Lord. —By k 6 ir o f he means 
an activity full of effort, involving burdens and 
self-denials for the advancement of the Re¬ 
deemer’s kingdom. All this were vain and 
fruitless if our salvation were not to be consum¬ 
mated in triumph, if no victory over death and 
no resurrection were to be hoped for. But since 
this hope is sure, we know that our efforts will 
not fhil of their goal,—that the glorious end will 
be reached at last whioh will compensate us for 
all our toil. The phrase “in the Lord” belongs, 
not to the subject (Meyer), but to the predicate, 
or rather to the whole clause. The profitable¬ 
ness of oar labor is established in Christ. In 


fellowship with Him is its objects surely at¬ 
tained. 

[Obs. 1. In order to appreciate the force of the 
Apostle’s reasoning throughout this whole chap¬ 
ter, it will be necessary to connect it with that 
general scheme of historical development in 
which his great argument moves. In speak¬ 
ing of the “other world,” or “the world to 
come,” it is common to understand by these ex¬ 
pressions some mysterious realm existing out¬ 
side of, or apart from the material world into 
which we are introduced by death, and where 
departed spirits are supposed to be now living. 
Not unfrequently are these terms used inter¬ 
changeably with “eternity.” On such an inter¬ 
pretation, it is not easy to see why the Apostle 
should make a fhture happy existence so con¬ 
tingent upon the resurrection ; or, indeed, what 
necessity there is for a new body, if-in our disem¬ 
bodied state we are so completely introduced into 
fellowship with Christ, and the glories of hea¬ 
ven. Nor can we discover a reason why the re¬ 
surrection should not take place with every indi¬ 
vidual immediately after death, according to the 
theory of Bush and the Swedenborgians. To 
keep the soul, that would “not be unclothed but 
clothed upon,” waiting for centuries before it 
oan assume its new vesture, seems almost like 
an arbritrary and needless appointment. But 
the difficulty here presented is all removed 
when we come to reflect that the term translated 
“world” ( aluv ) is not a designation of space , 
denoting any particular realm in which people 
live, but of time. It properly means an age —a 
distinot cycle of years through which certain 
great transactions similar in kind are carried on 
to their consummation, and which is to be followed 
by another of a different kind. Now it is through 
a series of these ages, or aeons, that Paul con¬ 
siders the work of the world’s redemption to be 
progressively oarried on, all separated by cer¬ 
tain great crises. The “ present age” is that period 
whioh dating from the Fall is to last until the 
second coming of Christ. At this point the “future 
age” will begin to date, and this will be the age 
of redemption completed—the age of the Mes¬ 
siah’s Kingdom and Glory. And the expression 
for ‘eternity* is generally in the plural—‘ages’, 
or ‘ages upon ages,’ to signify the ceaseless pro¬ 
cession of time, under which conception eternity 
was ordinarily represented. 

From this exposition wiU be seen the impro¬ 
priety of speaking of souls at death passing at 
once into “ the other” or “future world” or age. 
That fature world or age has not yet come in; 
and no one can be said to enter it until Christ 
appears to set up His Kingdom. It is then only 
that the earth will be in readiness for the recep¬ 
tion of the risen saints. And inasmuch as the 
glory which they are waiting for is to be found 
here, it will be seen why a resurrection is neces¬ 
sary,—why they want a body at all, and a glori¬ 
fied body, since it is in this as their organ that 
they will be fitted to dweU in a glorified earth 
and enjoy the felicity of that age. According to 
Paul’s theory, man is not to be separated from 
this lower creation of which he forms a part and 
of which he is the lord. The world was 


viewed by him as one complete whole, termed in 
Rom. viii “ the creature” (xr/ogj which as it had 
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been involved in the curse of the Fall was also 
to be restored in its completeness as the theatre of 
the Redeemer's glory. But the time of its resto¬ 
ration could not occur, until aU the redeemed of 
earth were brought in and the number of the 
elect completed. It is then that the Redeemer 
will appear to set up His Kingdom, and around 
Him the whole church will be glorified together, 
none “preventing,” ». anticipating the other 
in the fruition of future glory. 

On such a scheme we discover a foundation for 
the Apostle’s argument which identifies a blessed 
immortality, with the fact of a future resurrec¬ 
tion, and seemingly ignores the possibility of 
an existence in some purely spiritual state, 
such as Pagan philosophy dreams of. The pro¬ 
cess of redemption underlying this scheme of 
history has been well represented by Fairbairn 
(Hermeneutical Manual , p. 367) under four suc¬ 
cessive stages and developments indicated by 
four fundamental gospel terms. “ We see it be¬ 
ginning in the region of the inner man—in the 
awakening of a sense of gnilt and danger, with 
earnest strivings after amendment (peravow, re¬ 
pentance) ; then, through the operation of the 
grace of God, it discovers itself in a regenerated 
frame of spirit, the possession of an essentially 
new spiritual condition (irdMyyeveaia^ regenera¬ 
tion) this once found, proceeds by continual ad¬ 
vances, and fresh efforts to higher and higher 
degrees of spiritual renovation (d vaKaivoai^ re¬ 
newing ), while according to the gracious plan and 
wise disposal of God, the internal links itself to 
the external, the renovation of soul paves the 
way for the purification of nature, until, the 
work of grace being finished, and the nnmber of 
the elect completed, th^bodies also of the saints 
shall be transformed, and the whole material 
creation shall become a fit habitation for re¬ 
deemed and glorified saints (aTrojcardcTomf, resto¬ 
ration). What a large and divine-like grasp in 
this regenerative scheme! How unlike the little¬ 
ness and superficiality of man! How clearly be¬ 
speaking the profound insight and far-reaching 
wisdom of God I And this not merely in its ulti¬ 
mate results, but in the method also and order 
of its procedure! In beginning with the inner 
man, and laying the chief stress on a regen¬ 
erated heart, it takes possession of the fountain 
head of evil, and rectifies that which most of all 
requires the operation of renewing agency. As 
in the moral sphere, the evil had it» commence¬ 
ment, so in the same sphere are the roots 
planted of all the renovation, that is to develop it¬ 
self in the history of the Kingdom. And the spi¬ 
ritual work once properly accomplished, all that 
remains to be done shall follow in due time; 
Satan shall be finally oast out; and on the ruins 
of his usurped dominion, the glerie&of the new 
creation shall shine forth in their eternal lustre.” 

For a list of works on this whole subject of 
the nature and destiny of the soul, the reader 
may consult the appendix to the History of the 
Doctrine of a Future Life, by Alger, where nearly 
five thousand works on this engrossing theme are 
enumerated and described by Ezra Abbot. 
Among the best of the moderns are Dblitzsgh, 
Psychologies 2. Ed.; Buik, Seelenlehre; Hea&d, 
on the Tripartite nature of man » Consult also ar¬ 
ticles in Bib. Sacra, xvii. 808; xiii. p. 159]. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

The risen samfs retrospect and triumph. From 
the heights of a salvation completed the spirit 
looks back, in thought, on the dangers and diffi¬ 
culties through which it is to pass, and then, in 
contrast, to the deliverance provided for it in its 
several essential particulars; and such a review 
awakens it anew to the praise of God’s grace 
which through the power of Christ removed all 
obstacles, and gave it that victory in which it is 
to obtain the ftilfilment of all the divine promises. 
But from this also there springs the earnest de¬ 
termination to remain stedfast in the mainte¬ 
nance of the grace conferred, and constantly te 
excel in furthering the great word of salvation 
in the joyful confidence that every sincere effort 
will result in securing at last a perfect commu¬ 
nion with Christ who in His own person has over¬ 
come all obstacles and invites His followers to 
share in His victory. 

The attainment of our salvation proceeds 
through three inseparably connected stages— 
the doing away: 1. of the law; 2. of sin; 3. of 
death. Tho law is dene away (so far as it calls 
out and intensifies an opposition to God), 
through the revelation of the perfect love of God, 
who sent His only-begotten Son, the holy and 
righteous One, to take upon himself and endure 
the curse of the law, or to become sin and a curse 
for us, and so to redeem us from curse and from 
judgment, and to secure our justification. Thus, 
sin is forgiven ; we are accepted in the beloved: 
and a loving child-.ike communion is established 
which involves a participation in the divine 
glory. Through the manifestation of this love, 
the law is changed from being a summary of 
stringent exactions and prohibitions enforoed 
by fearfbl threatenings, into a proclamation of 
the will of a Father now reconciled to us in 
Christ, and who is thus recognized as meaning 
kindness in every requirement, who forbids no¬ 
thing but what is injurious, enjoins nothing but 
what is necessary and beneficial, obliges us to 
suffer nothing but what is subservient to our 
best good, and disciplines us because He loves 
us.—By this means, also, the power of sin is 
broken, and instead thereof a disposition to love 
awakened, which grows ever stronger and stron¬ 
ger, masters more and more perfectly all oppos¬ 
ing tendencies and impulses, and brings the 
whole life with all its organs and powers more 
resolutely and undivided^ more willingly sod 
joyfully, into the service of God’s holy love, and 
thus promotes the sanctification of the whole 
mam—By this same means also death is robbed 
of its sting. For believers who pursue after 
holiness, death appears no longer as an extinc¬ 
tion of life causing pain and fear, and making 
us dreary and desolate; but as an entrance into 
the rest of Christ, which leads to a glorious re¬ 
newal of life (comp. Jn». Tiii. 51; xi. 25ft; 
Rom. vi. 8ff.; viiL 11,88 ft), in which our per¬ 
fect victory over death, and, together with this, 
the consummation of our redemption, is made 
gloriously manifest. 
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HOMTLETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Starke :—Ver. 51. Hid. : Who then will fear 
the laei great day! To become whole at once, 
is this a plague ? In an instant mortal will be 
swallowed up of life.—Al the resurrection men 
will have indeed new, yet not other bodies; their 
own, only changed.—Ver. 58. What after all is 
beauty of body, and the finest garments; all 
must molder;—the resurrection will, for the 
first time, clothe us in beautiful and lasting ar¬ 
ray.—Ver. 54 f. There are three it is finished: 

1. at the creation, — for then all was very 
good; 2. at the redemption—achieved through 
the blood of Christ; and that was better; 8. at 
our sanctification and the eternal joy and glory 
which follow thereupon; which is the best of 
all. Then our mouth will be full of laughter and 
our tongue full of praise.—Death lies prostrate, 
and has now no more power. Life leaps aloft 
and exclaims: ‘Thus subdued, where, 0 Death, 
art thou now ? and where that sting wherewith 
thou didst give men their deadly wound ?*—Be¬ 
lievers are now delivered from all dying. Won¬ 
drous triumph!—Ver. 57. Through His perfect 
obedience and atoning work Christ has rendered 
satisfaction for our sins, and conquered death. 
Of this fact His victorious resurrection is a wit¬ 
ness. This victory becomes ours through faith| 
and gives us the power to overcome sin ana 
death likewise. This will be made manifest) 
when Christ has raised our bodies to glory.—No 
one con confidently expect this victory but he 
who can say, ‘my faith also has overcome the 
world both within and without me 1 (1 John v. 4 
f.).—What can be more comforting to a Chris¬ 
tian than that there should be granted him such 
a victory over physical death through Christ— 
that from being the punishment of sin it should 
become to him a blessing, a happy exit from all 
misery, and a joyful entrance into glory, and so, 
a triumph ?—Ver. 58. So long as we do not 
seek to become steadfast in Christianity, to be 
well grounded in faith, upon the Rock Christ, 
and to be immoveable against all the storms of 
temptation, so long will all labor in the practice 
of Christianity be, for the most part, useless. 
Indeed, not so much as earnest labor, as idleness 
and sleepy existence. 

Beblenb. Bibbl:—I f we do not put on Jesus 
Christ and the new man from day today, then the 
corruptible and the new incorruptible humanity 
of the glorified Saviour will not be so speedily 
fused together. He who would share in this 
much wished for change must have his heart 
changed here.—The art of transformation God 
alone understands. What happens now is only 
preparatory. Hence, no one must regard such di- 
xine operations and purifications as a burden.— 
Ver. 54. The victory of Christ will then first be 
fulfilled in us when the corruptible shall have 
put on incorruption (regeneration in a complete 
sense Matt. xix. 28). This victory has already 
taken place; bat it must be fulfilled in all for 
whom it has been achieved separately and actu¬ 
ally, both in this world and in the next. It will 
be actually begun in each one, when, in his soul, 
sin and its wages, death, have been subdued in 
victory over sin, through Christ’s new resurrec¬ 


tion power, and, on the other hand, an innocent 
divine life has been begotten in us.—Ver. 55. 

A consolation which is now concealed from our 
eyes, in order that we may walk by faith. Death 
mast be disarmed of its means of hurt if we can 
appropriate this language.—Ver. 56. This he 
introduces after his song of triumph in order 
that we may not jubilate after too wild a sort. 
If the sting of death is to be entirely renounced, 
sin itself must be once for all entirely annihi¬ 
lated.—The power of sin shows itself in the tor¬ 
ments of conscience and in its urging men against 
their will and better resolutions to do what 
they know to be wrong. This power, especially 
that of accusation and condemnation, which 
every penitent experiences at his conversion is 
given to sin by the law, when it shows to him 
what be has merited from God, in all his thoughts, 
and words, and deeds. And although now such 
a person earnestly resolve to deliver himself 
from sin and begin to guard himself against his 
old habits, and to strive against his evil inclina¬ 
tions, he will nevertheless not often succeed. 
The law of sin in the members strives against 
the spirit, so that we do not that which we gladly 
would.—Ver. 67. God gives us victory, one 
after the other. If we at any time have already 
overcome any lust, this happened not from any 
power of nature, but of grace which has been 
secured through our Lord Jesus Christ. He 
who has this grace strong in him may boast in 
the Lord and in the power of His might.—What 
boots it, though we daily console ourselves with 
all these sayings respecting Christ's victory, and 
are yet not daily obedient to him?—Our enemies 
are not overcome for us in any such way that 
they need not also be overcome in us through the 
power of Christ.—Ver. 68. Firm and immovea¬ 
ble shall we become, if we earnestly hold to the 
centre.—Striving, watching, praying, the work 
of faith and the labor of love—this is what will 
preserve God to us. Let us only be found dili¬ 
gent therein.—The work is ours in respect to its 
exercises; it is not ours in respect to its origin. 

Rieger: —Ver. 51 ff. Every divine truth fur¬ 
nishes its own contribution to faith, partly, in 
preparing the heart for it; partly, in actually 
awakening it; partly, in promoting its growth ; 
partly, in furthering its activity and fruitfulness; 
and partly, in leading it on to its glorious end.— 
Ver. 54 ff. God’s work cannot remain unfinished. 
The patient waiting of believers, and the sighing 
of*God’g oreatures will not remain unheard. 
But for this, we must give God time.—The power 
of*hope brought to light we have to enjoy in the 
extremities of death; but the song of victory : 
O, Death, where is thy sting f will chiefly be 
snog amid the joys of the resurrection. There 
is no enoouragement in the scriptures for a 
haughty contempt of death. Even in the New 
Testament* all comfort in reference to it, is de¬ 
rived from communion with Christ, and from that 
fellowship in love, in which death can effect no 
break nor separation.—Ver. 66. Faith bows 
itself beneath the judgment of God ; seizes the 
shield of the hope of salvation; and everywhere 
shows that it has more to do with God, and His 
honor, and the sanctification of His name and 
the fulfilment of His work, and that it is enough 
for ns that with all this, God has intimately in- 
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woven our salvation also. The sting, by which 
Death can do us the most hurt, is sin, or the 
sentence, that death through sin has come into 
this world, and is now its wages. And the law 
on its awakening in the conscience, first shows 
this enemy in its full strength. Do not, however, 
try to avoid it on this account. He who shrinks 
from entering into the pain and anguish occa¬ 
sioned by the law, will be deficient in oonsolation 
and joyful thanksgiving to God. To become 
free from the fear of death at a bound, would 
to many a one seem right; but the viotory given 
us through Christ, has its stages. We are called 
out of sin into grace, die unto the law in its pow¬ 
er, come into subjection to Christ Jesus and the 
rule of His Spirit, learn thereby how there is no 
condemnation for those who are in Christ, and 
also what is revealed to our hope even for this 
mortal body. Therefore (ver. 68), he who has so 
learned to know sin ana grace, death and life, 
and discovers in himself the germ of eternal life 
through the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
oan stand fast agaiust all inward fickleness, be 
immovable against external temptations, and 
avoid all weariness, and instead, rAther abound 
more and more in the work of the Lord, faith in 
whom is the spring of every thing else. 

Hbubner: —Ver. 64 f. The Christian expe¬ 
riences indeed the natural dread of death, but 
not its inward terrors. Through Christ he be¬ 
comes stronger than nature. Death hAS for him 
no more terror, because it brings to him no de¬ 
struction of being, no judgment, no pain and 
punishment. Such a song of triumph no 
wisdom of this world can Btrike up. Only the 
fact of redemption tunes us to such peans.—Ver. 
66. That which makes death so fearful is the 
consciousness of sin, and the fear of damnation. 
But sin is terrible on account of the holy law of 
God. This law shows us at once its guilt and 
its curse.—Ver. 67. With this song of praise the 
Christian celebrates the victory over these great 
enemies. Death, Sin and Satan. These enemies 
Christ has already overcome, and celebrated His 
triumph in the unseen world (Col. ii. 15). With¬ 
out his aid, no one could overcome these mighty 
enemies. This victory is not our merit, but 
a grace given us by God through Christ. The 
atonement, and the hope of eternal life are 
closely connected. Everything which Christ has 
is ours, and this should be our daily medicine.— 
Ver. 58. The work of our Lord is, a. what 
works in us; b. what we bring to pass in His 
strength. No pure, humble work is ever in vain. 
The Lord’s work succeeds, and he does not suf¬ 
fer his followers 1 work to fail. 

W. F. Bbssbr: —Ver. 65. For him whom 
hell no more frights with its torments there is a 
victory over hell also at the last day, when 
Christ will be revealed as the Man who has the 
keys of death and of hell. Whence now have 
we the right, and derive we the oourage to sing 
such a song of triumph as we feel welling up 
even in this our mortal body ? It stands not in 
our power to avoid the sting of death ; but what 
is impossible with us has been made possible by 
God in Christ.—Ver. 68. In order to become 
stedfast through faith in the hope of the Gospel, 
and to stand immovable in the citadel of Aposto¬ 
lic dootrine we should seek the aid of the Holy 


Ghost But in the Christian life there is no 
firm endurance without constant watchfulness. 
If we would abound in the work of the Lord, 
we must allow the work of His great love to 
operate in us, and stand in faithful co-operation 
with that love, in order that every one according 
to his gift and offioe, may devote himself to the 
edification of the ohuroh, with the word of truth 
and with the labor of love (ch. xii. 14). He 
who works in the Lord, and directs his eye to 
the day of harvest says with Paul: “ / die 
daily” and quiets his heart in patience, being 
joyful in hope. 

Gsrock:—F aith’s song of triumph at the 
grave of the risen: 44 0, Death, where is thy 

sting?” Thy sting whereby thou, a. robbest me 
me of my dearest (ver. 62) ; b . and threateneet 
my own body (ver. 61); c. and frightenest my 
poor soul (ver. 56); d. and destroyest the work 
of my hands (ver. 58). 

Luthbr :— 44 Thanks be unto God,” etc. This 
may we also sing, and so keep perpetual Easter, 
that we may extol and praise God for such a 
victory, which was not achieved through us, nor 
won in fight (for it is too high and great), but 
has been graciously given to us of God—who 
pitieth our sorrows out of which none could 
help us, and sent unto us His son, and let Him 
undertake the conflict. Sin, Death and Hell has 
He overcome, and given unto us the victory, so 
that we may say: 4 It is our victory,’ so that we 
may accept it with earnestness, and not give 
God the lie, neither be found ungrateful for it, 
but maintain it with‘firm faith in our hearts, 
and strengthen ourselves therein, and always 
sing of this victory in Christ, and go on, joyful 
therein until we see Him also in our own body. 
To this, may God help us through His own dear 
Son, And to Him be all glory and praise forever 
and ever. Amen!” 

[Sermons. — Mawwiwo: —Ver. 61. The Com¬ 
memoration of the faithful departed. — Newtos: 
Ver. 61. The general resurrection. I. The mys¬ 
tery. 1. “Beyond the reach of fallen man to 
discover without a revelation from God. 2. 
Still unintelligible without a further revelation 
through the influence of the Spirit. II. What 
to bo expected—universal changes. III. Sud¬ 
denness of event—in a moment. IV. The grand 
preceding signal—the trumpet sound. Improve¬ 
ment. 1. A joyful day to believers. 2. In view 
of it what manner of men ought we to be.—Ver. 
64. Death swallowed up m victory. How predi¬ 
cable of Christians. I. They were once dead in 
law—but forgiven. II. Once dead in sin—but 
quickened. III. Once under the tyranny of 
Satan—but made conquerors over him. IV. 
Once subject to woes and sufferings—but sorrow 
and sighing are turned tojoy and gladness. V. 
Onoe reaped the bitter fruits of sin—but grace 
triumphs over every evil.—Vv. 66-67.— Tnumph 
over death and the grave.. I. Death armed with a 
powerful sting. 1. What the sting is. 2. How 
sharpened by the law. II. Death disarmed by 
the death of Christ. III. The doxology—em¬ 
phatic in every word. 1. Thanks to God—His 
work. 2. Who giveth us the victory—a victory 
indeed. 8. Through Jesus Christ This song 
best sung when the whole redeemed are collect¬ 
ed together.—Howl:—Ver. 64. The Christian's 
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triumph over death . I. The explication of its 
rational import. L The import^-God’s general 
determination to put a perpetual end to death. 
§* Death as here spoken of supposes a certain 
Mailed b abject* mg.: such as are Christ’s, b. 
It extends to the whole of that subject—the 
iaaer and the outward man. e. Presupposes a 
wsr. d. Where this war ends not in victory on 
tbs one side, it ends in riotory on the other. 2. 
The reasonableness of the import, a. God’s 
glory Tequires it. b. The felicity of the redeemed 
requires it. II. The use of the doctrine. 1. 
If asserted to be believed. % Pull of oomfert; 
0 . in reference to departed friends; b. in refer¬ 
ence to our own death. III. A monition to ns 
since spoken only of some and not of all. IV. 
This doctrine should cause us to abstain from 
rash censures of providence that God lets death 
reign over so great a part of His creation for so 
long a time. John Logan :—Vv. 65-57. The 
Christum* s victory over death. Christ sets us 
free: L From the doubts and fears that are 


apt to perplex the mind from the uncertainty in 
which a future state is involved. II. From the 
apprehensions of wrath proceeding from the 
consciousness of sin. III. From the fears that 
arise in the mind upon the awful transition from 
this world to the next. Spubgeok :—Vv. 55-57. 
Thoughts on the last battle. L The sting of 
death—Sin. 1. Because it brought death into 
the world. 2. Because it is that which shall 
make death most terrible. 8. If sin in the re¬ 
trospect be the sting of death, what must sin in 
the prospect be? II. The strength of sin—the 
Law. 1. In this respect that the law being 
spiritual it is quite impossible for us to be with¬ 
out sin. 2. It will not abate one tittle of its stem 
demands. 8. For every transgression it will 
exact a punishment. IIL The victory of faith. 
1. Christ has taken away the strength of sin in 
that He has removed the law. 2. In that. He 
has completely satisfied it by His perfect obedi¬ 
ence. c. By having brought life and immortali¬ 
ty te light through the resurreotioou 


xvn. 

INSTRUCTIONS RESPECTING THE COLLECTIONS FOR THE SAINTS IN JERUSALEM; 
INTIMATIONS OF HIS INTENDED VISIT AND OF THE TREATMENT DUE TO HIS 
FRIENDS AND HELPERS; FINALLY GREETINGS AND PARTING WISHES WITH 
EARNEST EXHORTATIONS. 


Chaptsr XVI. 

Now concerning the collection for the saints, as I hare given order to [arranged 

2 throughout. 8tiro£a] the churches of Galatia, even so do ye. Upon the [every, aeird 
first day of the week 1 let every one of you lay by him in store, as God hath 
prospered him [whatsoever has gone well with him, 8 re Sv ebodwrat], that there be no 

8 gatherings when I come. And when I come [am arrived, vapayivmpai], whomsoever 
ye shall approve by your letters, [cm. by your letters] them will I send [with letters] to 

4 Wing your liberality unto Jerusalem. And [But, di] if it be meet that I go [worth 

5 my going, df tov rob xApk xop(ute$at] also, they shall go with me. Now I will come 
unto you, when I shall pass through Macedonia: For I do pass through Macedonia. 

6 And it may be that I will abide, yea, and winter with you [in order, fra], that ye may 
bring me on my journey [send me forward, nponipipTjrs, om . on my journey] whither- 

7 soever I go. For I will not {1 do not wish to, ob £&<*] see you now by the way; but* 

I trust [for I hope, yhp] to tarry a while with you, if the Lord permit [shall 

8 have permitted me, bnrpiifa']* But I wiH tarry at Ephesus until Pentecost- 

9 For s great door and effectual is [has been, folwe] opened unto me, and there are 

10 many adversaries. Now [But, 8b J if Timotheus come, see that he may be with you 

11 without fear: for he worksth the work of the Lord, as I also efa. Let no man there- 
foes despise him : but conduct him forth [send him forward] in peace, [in order, fra} 

12 Chat lie may come nnto me: for I look for him with the brethren. [But] As touch¬ 
ing our [the] brother Apollos, I greatly 4 desired him [besought him much, noUd 
*af*€zdXc<ra] to come unto yoa with the brethren: bnt his will was not at all to oome at 

13 this time; but bo will come when he shall have convenient time. Watch ye, stand 

14 foot in the firith, quit you Hke men, be strong. Let all your things [every thing you 

iff be done with charity [in love, fe dyrf*p]. [But] I beseech you, brethren, (y% 

know the house of Stephanas, that it is die first fruits of Aehaia, and that they have. 
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16 addicted themselves to the ministry [the service] of the saints,) That ye [also, xai] 
submit yourselves [be subject, uxordstyafte] unto such, and to every oneth at helpeth 

17 with us, and laboureth. I am glad of the coming [But I rejoice at the presence ,fatpa 
dk in\ rrj Ttapouaia ] of Stephanas and Fortunatus and Achaicus: for that which was 
lacking on your part [the want of you, r<* upirtpov 6 O^rripjjfia] they 4 have [om. have, 

18 dveirXrjpaxraa/'] supplied. For they have [om. have, dv^7rai><rav] refreshed my spirit 

19 and yours: therefore acknowledge ye them that are such. The churches of Asia salute 
you. Aquila and Priscilla 7 [Pnsoa, IJpt^xa] salute 4 you much in the Lord, with the 

20 church [congregation, ixxXyota] that is in their house. All the brethren greet you. 

21 Greet ye one another with a holy kiss. The salutation of me Paul with my 

22 own hand. If any man love not the Lord Jesus Christ [om. Jesus Christ], 4 let him 

23 be Anathema, Maranatha. The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ 10 be with you. 

24 My love be with you all in Christ Jesus. Amen [om. Amen]. 11 

f The first epistle to the Corinthians was written from Philippi by Stephanas, and Fortunatos, 
and Aohaicus, and Timothens. [om. this whole subscription.] 1 * 


l Ter. 2.—The Sec. has oafifiarmr, bat It la feebly attested, and was probably derived from Matth. xxvfiLl; Hart 
xvl. 2; Luke xxiv.l.rThe singular eafifiarov has been adopted by Oriesback, Laehmann and Titchendorf, on the an- 
thorlty of A. B. 0. D. B. F. O. I., Sinalt., the It&l. and Tula, versions, Chrys. and the Latin writers. The plural has the 
support of K. Li many cursives, the Goth, and Copt, versions, Theodt. and Damasc.—C. P. W.]. 
i Ver. 7.—For the second yap, the Bee. has 64, but with inferior evidence in its behalf. 

* Ver. 7.—The See. has brtrpin, but in opposition to the best MSS., and derived from Heb. vi. 3. [Lachm., Tisckenderf 
and Alford flavor 4mrp44ris after A. B. C. L, 8inait n Vulg. [permiserit], Chrys., Theophyl.; but the present Is given in D. X. 
F. G. K. st aL, as Alford suggests because M the force of the aorist was not perceived.”—C. P. W.j. 

(4 Ver. 12.—Before voAAa, the words 3*A» vfuv In. are inserted by D. B. F. G., 8inait. several Latin MBA, die Volf. 
Gotfc, and the Let. writers.—G. P. W.J. 

• Ver. 17.—The Sec. has vpwr instead of Ipsrepor, but against much preponderating evidence; comp. Phil. fl. 80. 
[For vpwr we have A. K. L,, Sinalt., a number of cursives, with Chrys., Theodt. and Damasc.; but for vp^repor B. C. D. E 
F. Gi 17, et aL —C. P. W.l. 


F. G„ 17, et aL —C. P. W.L 

• Ver. 17.—The See. has olnu, [with B. C. K. L, Blnait., many cursives, Theodt. and Damasc.] instead of ami [with 
A. D. B. F. G., Vulg. Syr. (Peach.) Chrys., OScum., Ambrst., Pelag.j; but It is not so well authenticated. 

I Ver. 19.—The Sec. has mpieiciWa and it is well sustained. Bven Lachm. in his td. major has adopted It [Bat 
wpitnca is preferred by Titchendorf, Klina , on the authority of B. M.. Blnait., 17, three of the beet MSS. of the Vulg., the 
Copt, and Goth, versions, and Pelag. This form appears on the authority of all the uncial and cursives (except om) In 
Rom. xvi. 3; and 2 Tim. iv. 19; and the other (vptVictAAa), on unvarying authority in Acte xviil. 2,18, 26. From the Acts 
It appears to have passed into some MSS. of Paul's Bplstles. Lachm. (in the earlier editions), BtomfiM., Alford, Worth- 
wortk and Stanley prefer the diminutive form, with A. 0. D. B. F. G. K. L., et aL —G. P. W.]. 

• Ver. 19.—The Sec. has Aowo^ovrai, and Laehmann has adopted it, but it is probably an attempt to correct the text 

S t has in its favor, B. F. G. L., and numerous cursives, versions and lathers; but against it G. D. B. Sinaiand the 
rthlc and Theodt.—O. P. W.j. 

• Ver. 22.—The Sea. after xvpcor adds *lmvr xpurrA*. but in opposition to the beat M88. [A. B. O. (1st hand) M. Staaft. 

a st hand), 4 cursives, Aeth. (both) Gyr. Chrys. (moec.). These words are inserted in C. (3d hand), D. B. F. G. E.L, 
nait~ (3d hand), Ital. Vulg., later Syr, Copt., and Goth, versions, and some Fathers. Some or these (including K. L, the 
Vulg. Chrys. Theophyl.) Insert ilpmr before^lew. Xp.—C. P. W.]. 

» Ver. 23.—The Sec. and Laehmann have Iiywov xpurrov, and they are sustained by weighty testimony, [A. 0. D. B. F. 
G. K. L, Sinalt. (3d hand), mauy cursives, 4 Latin MSS. the Vulg. Copt, and Syr. (both), Chrys. Ambrst. Many of them 
(including A. L. 20 cursives, the Vulg. Copt, and Syr. and Fathers) insert wu*? after xvpcov. Some (including B. Slash. 
(1st hand) 10 cursives, Goth. Theodt.) add only 'liproi after xvpiov^-C. P. W.]. 

u Ver. 24.—The See. has An4*. after Important authorities: [A. 0. D. B. K. L., Sinalt, with the majority of oaisfr**, 
versions and writers, Titchendorf (and Dr. Clarke decidedly) cancel it, and It Is bracketed by Bloomfield, Alford, Qmgbesn 
and Stanley]. 

[Subscription.—The most ancient and best MSS. (A. B. C. Blnait.) have simply HOPS KOPINGIOY2 A; to whichF.G. 
prefix inMtrihj; D adds l*Ai)p<*0i}; some MS8. of the Vulg. add Immediately after A, expliciL No subscription of say 
kind is found In M. and the Vulgate. The See. has rp&t mop, trpdtaf iypdtfa hvh tyJUwmos ItA ormjimvi, m. ^ov prwwr w «. 
Avoticov m. npoStov, on the authority of K. L., 7 cursives, Syr. (later), Arab, (later), and Damaec. ; two other enrsives have 
the earns, substituting tyeoov for ^tA; and Theodt. the same, omitting rui. B. (2d hand) and Chrys. (com.) haveypAft 
AG tyvoov, some others adding ryt Atria* and others snbstltnting this for 4+toov. E.. a few cursives, Slav. Theodt (spuri¬ 
ous) (Beam, have AypAAij Awo 4<Atv«sr. to which D. (2d hand) and the Syr. (Peach.) adds Mojcs&n aav. The Copt ooyo: ( Hr 
Kppa, ut dixerunt quidam; verum potius videtur secundum tpsids apostali imUcmm scripta esse ex Asia .—CL P. W.]. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Vbrs. 1-4 [“ The conclusion of this Epistle, 
as of that to the Romans, Ephesians, Colossians, 
and 2 Timothy, is taken up with matters more 
or less personal and secular. Of these the first 
is the collection amongst the Gentile churches for 
the poorer Christians in Judea. From whatever 
oause, there was at this period mueh poverty in 
Palestine, oompared with the other eastern 
provinces of the Roman Empire. The ohief al¬ 
lusions contained in the apostolical Epistles, to 
the duties of the rieh towards the poor, are those 
whioh we find in connection with the contribution 
here mentioned. And in the Epistle of St. James 
and that to the Hebrews, both addressed, if not 
to Judea, at least to Jewish communities. And 


with this agrees the great stress laid in the Gos¬ 
pels on the duty of alms-giving. We learn also, 
from the account of the last struggle for inde¬ 
pendence in Josephus, how deeply the feelings 
of the poor were embittered against the rich in 
Jerusalem, so as to give to the Intestine factions 
of that time something of the character of a 
social war. This was, in part, occasioned by 
the greater density of population in Palestine, 
oompared with the thinly inhabited tracts of 
Greece and Asia Minor; in part by the strongly 
marked distinction of rich and poor, which had 
been handed down to the Jews from the earlier 
periods of their history, where we are familiar 
with it from the denunciations of Isaiah, Jere¬ 
miah and Nehemiah. The Christians, besides, 
were, as a general rale, from the poorer classes 
(Jas. ii. 6), and would be subjeot to persecutions 
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and difficulties, on account of their religion 
(Heb. x. 24). From the mention of the poor as 
a distinct class in the Christian church, in Acts 
ix. 86, and in the passages relating to the con¬ 
tribution now in question, it would seem that 
the community of property at Jerusalem must 
hare either deolined or failed of its object; and 
may have even contributed to occasion the great 
poverty which we thus find prevailing in the 
period of twenty or thirty years after its first 
mention. So pressing was the necessity at the 
time when St. Paul first parted from the church 
of Jerusalem, that an express stipulation was 
made in behalf of this very point (Gal. ii. 10). 
‘To remember the poor,’ was the one link by 
which the Apostle of the Gentiles was still bound 
to the churches of Judea. This pledge was 
given, probably, before his second journey. 
But it was not till his third and last journey that 
the preparations were made for the great contri¬ 
bution of which he now speaks. From this pas¬ 
sage, confirmed indirectly by Gal. ii. 10; vi. 10, 
it would, appear that he had first given orders 
for the collection in the churches of Galatia. 
From 2 Cor. viii. 10; ix. 2, it also appears that 
the orders here given to the Corinthians had 
been received by them a year before the time of 
the Second Epistle, and therefore some months 
before this Epistle.” Stanley]. 

Now ooncerning the oolleotion for the 
mints, —These words may either be connected 
with those immediately following, so as to be 
rendered, ‘ as 1 gave order concerning the col¬ 
lection,’ etc. (oomp. xii. 1; viii. 1; 2 Cor. ix. 
1}; or be taken absolutely, as in ver. 12, and 
vii. 1. [“The ire pi d$, now concerning , rather 
serves to introduce the new subject than to form 
any constructional part of the sentence.” Al- 
foud. “Observe the beauty of the connection 
with, what has gone before. The Apostle had 
just been preaching consolation to the faithful, 
from the certainty of a glorious resurrection of 
the body; and in accordance with our Lord’s 
declarations concerning works of mercy (Matt, 
xxv. 84-46) he had taken occasion from that 
doctrine to enforce the duty of laboring sted- 
fitstlj in the Lord in deeds of piety and charity, 
in order to a blessed immortality. He now ap¬ 
plies that Christian doctrine and duty to a par¬ 
ticular work, in which he himself was then en¬ 
gaged, and in which he desired to engage the 
Corinthians.” Wordswobth]. The entire form 
of the introduction, as well as the article before 
Xoylac, the collection, indicates that he had spoken 
before in regard to the matter, and the Corin¬ 
thians had, perhaps, inquired how they were to 
carry it forward. The word Twyla, no where else 
occurs:in Scripture, [“and seems to have been 
HeUenistical and idiotical, it being rarely found 
in the classical writers.” Bloomfield]. The 
design of the collection is indicated by the pre¬ 
position elf. The saints were the poor Chris¬ 
tiana in Jerusalem (ver. 8; Rom. xv. 26; comp. 
Acta xxiv. 171. The mother church had been 
impoverished in part by the community of goods 
that took place soon after Pentecost, and in part 
by persecutions, and perhaps also ‘ by contribu¬ 
tions for the mission work among the dispersed’ 
(Osiander) ; and the support of it was an act of 
filial piety, calculated also to promote a brotherly 
Union between the Jewish and Gentile Christians* 


The supposition that Paul wished to quiet the 
opposition of the Jewish Christians, who had 
been aroused against him, by this work of love 
(Cath.), is to be rejected as contrary to that 
simplicity of purpose manifest in this Epistle.— 
as I gave order to the ohorohes of Galatia, 
—This order was issued probably during his 
residence among the Galatians (Acts xviii. 28); 
or it may have emanated from nim at Ephesus. 
[Nothing of the sort appears in the Epistle te 
the Galatians; the allusion to it there (ii. 10) be¬ 
ing only incidental]. The mention here of this 
order, thereby indicating what the Galatians 
were doing, was simply for the purpose of stimu¬ 
lating one church by the example of another. 
As Bengel remarks, “To the Corinthians he pro¬ 
poses the example of the Galatians; to the Ma¬ 
cedonians, the example of the Corinthians; to 
the Romans that of the Corinthians and Macedo¬ 
nians (2 Cor. ix. 2; Rom. xv. 26). Great is the 
power of example.”— even eo do ye also.— 
iroiijaare —The aorist here imparts urgency to 
the exhortation. The thing is to be done at 
once; “bis dat , gui cito dat ,” who give* quickly, 
gives twice .—Next comes the specific direction as 
to what they were to do.— Upon the first 
(day) of the week— icard piav oappdrov , 
lit. “upon one of the Sabbath.” odpparov, a 
designation for the week, occurring also in Luke 
xviii. 12. pla, one , is for irptrrr}, first ; a Hebraism, 
rotra inx (Lightfoot on Matt, xxviii. 1). 

“This passage is important as the first in which 
there occurs a clear trace of a distinction put upon 
the first day of the week, as our Lord’s resurrec¬ 
tion day. Yet we cannot find here any special ob¬ 
servance of the day, as Osiander does. ” Neandeb. 
Inasmuch as he says nothing of laying by in the 
church assembly , it does not follow from what is 
here said, that the churches convened on that day. 
But the passage certainly implies that this day of 
the resurrection of our Lord was for the Christians 
a holy day, out of which all other observances of 
the sort naturally developed themselves. [Comp. 
Jno. xx. 19,26; Acts xx. 7: Rev. 1.10. J—let eaoh 
one of you lay up by himself^ nap' Ln-rS, at 
home (oomp. *f><H lavrdv Luke xxiv. 12); [like the 
French chcz sot (Rob. Lex. under *aoa), or the Ger¬ 
man hei sich sdbst (as Luther’s version gives it). 
The phrase is therefore conclusive against the 
prevailing opinion that the collection was taken 
up in the church. It was an individual and private 
affair. “This is confirmed by the exhortation in al¬ 
lusion to the same subject, in 2 Cor. ix. 7, * Every 
man, according as he purposeth in his heart, so 
let him give; not grudgingly, or of necessity; 
for God loveth a cheerfbl giver.’’ ”* Stanley]. 
— treasuring up — From the fact that some- 


* [Hodge, however, objects to this, M that the whole ex¬ 
pression Is thus obscure and awkward. * Let every one at 
name place, treasuring upwhat be has to give.’ The words 
mean to layby himself. The direction is nothing mote defi¬ 
nite than let him place by himsttf, i. e^ let him take to him¬ 
self what he means to give. What he was to do with it, or 
where be was to deposit it. Is not said. The word Apuv- 
pcfwr means putting into the treasury , or hoarding up, and is 
perfectly consistent with the assumption that the place of 
deposit was some common, and not every man's house." 
This is well argued in behalf of the public solemn observ¬ 
ance of the Lord's day; bat we can no more change tha 
meaning of vap’ cavry than we can the parallel phrases ih 
the other languages. They are the idiomatic expressions 
for ' at home/ and honestly require that we should so in¬ 
terpret. This is the rendering which even the ancient 
SyrUc T«rion giTM It]. 
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thing was laid aside every Sunday, there would 
naturally result an accumulation, Jhjoavpb f, hence 
the part. dyoavpltuv, [rendered in the E. V. 
“instore.”].— whatever he has been pros¬ 
pered in,—6, rx dv evudurai; [fi, ft is for 
sad* by or *ad«c, according at, or, m reepeei 
to whatever. The addition of dv gives it a 
general and potential character: evudeie&at, lit. 

• to he set forward on a journey’]; hence, ‘what 
he has gained by the success of business.’ This 
he regards as a devine blueing, which he would 
have redound to the beneit of their needy 
brethren [as may be seen from the use of the 
passive implying the reception of some good from 
a source too obvious to require mention]. The 
object of this gradual accumulation was, as he 
aays,—in order that there may be no gath¬ 
erings when I oome. —By this preliminary 
work, the whole business of collection would be 
lightened, the voluntariness of the eontribution 
be preserved, a greater amount perhaps collected, 
and time gained. [The order of the Greek would 
indicate an emphasis not observed in the En¬ 
glish translation, 4 in order that when I oome, 
thbn there may be no collections made,’ as 
though he wanted the time of his next visit for 
something more important. The taking up of 
the collection, though a very important part of 
his business, was still only incidental to the far 
greater one of preaching the Gospel. Hodge 
draws another argument from this, in favor of 
the position that this passage is proof of an early 
hbservanoe of the Lora’s day for worship. “ But 
if every man had his money laid by at home, the 
collection would be still to be made. The prob¬ 
ability is, therefore, Paul intended to direct the 
Corinthians to make a collection every Lord's 
day for the poor, when they met for worship.” 
There is some force in this. But must not this 
be interpreted in consistency with the settled 
meaning of wap* iavr£, and it be supposed to mean, 
as Barnes says, 44 that there should be no trouble 
in collecting the small sums; that it should all be 
prepared; and all persons be ready to hand 
over to him what he had laid by?” Or, while 
the “laying by” was to be at home weekly, may 
not 44 the treasuring up ” refer to the depositing 
of the sum in the church treasury at some time 
previous to Paul’s arrival, so that it should be 
there ready for him. This seems the fairest 
method of interpretation].— And when X have 
arrived — He here goes on to mention some 
farther arrangements respecting the guardian¬ 
ship of the collection, [as it were to pledge in 
advance the utmost care of what might be be¬ 
stowed, and to preclude any allegations on the 
part of his enemies of any personal interest in 
the matter]. — whomsoever ye may ap¬ 
prove— (ole idv, vi. 18). SoKOfidotjTe, ‘ap¬ 
prove after suitable examination.’ [“ The 
Corinthians themselves were to choose their 
agents, probably to prevent the possibility of 
misappropriation, as ethers had bora chosen for 
a like purpose by the other churches. See 2 Cor. 
viii. 18-20, 4 And we have sent with him the 
brother—avoiding this that no man should blame 
as in this abundance which is administered by 
us.’*’ Staklsy]. Thus all suspicion would be 
obviated.—by letters, them will I send— 
6C hriOToXav is not to be joined with what 


precedes [as in E. T. and by Beta, Cshria, sad 
Chrys.] (quo* Hierpsolyvutame per epistoUu com- 
mendaveritis ), but with what follows. It is pre¬ 
fixed by way of emphasis; also perhaps in aUa- 
sion to the ether possible alternative mentioned 
in the next verse, which was already in mind. 
These letters would be for the purpose ef ac¬ 
crediting the messengers, ana eomme&ding 
them ami their object to friends at Jerusalem. 
[“ Hence, we see how common Paul's practice 
was of writing epistles. And who knows kow 
many private letters of his, not addressed is 
churches, have been lost? The only letter ef 
the kind, whioh remains to ns (except the Pas* 
torai Epistles), vie., that to Philemon, owes its 
preservation perhaps to the mere drenmstaaos 
that it is at the same time addressed to the chunk 
in the houee of Philemon (ver. 2).” Mstbo].— 
to oonvey your favor.— x d pc v, used by me¬ 
tonymy for your ‘eharity,’ or 4 token ef tore.’ 
(Plato: evepytala hcobotoc); likewise in 2 Car. 
viii. 4, 6, 19. To this he adds another proposal, 
conditioned upon the magnitude of theceDectioa, 
as making the thing worth while.—But if it 
ahomld be worth my going also,— t «., 4 tin 
collection, or its gross amount be large eooagt 
to warrant my taking such a journey in person;* 
for only this would justify his participating it 
the thing. He says this from a just sense of bis 
dignity as an apostle; and it by no means con¬ 
flicts with a real humility. [“ A just estimate 
of one’s self is not pride.” Bxxaxi.]. To ascribe 
his readiness to accompany the gilt to a desire, 
either to look after He distribution, or to secure 
for himself by means of it a kind reception, h 
altogether gratuitous. He intimates nothing of 
the sort. But it were reasonable to suppose that 
he took this as a delicate way of stimulating 
them to make the collection as large as possible. 
That he actually carried out this purpose, may 
be seen from Rom. xv. 26; oomp. Acts xxi. (al¬ 
though nothing is said here of the oolledioa). 

Yxes. 6-9. Taking np his declaration in m 
8, about being present with them, he here ex¬ 
plains himself more fully in regard to his pur¬ 
pose, especially as to the time of his visit. Bis 
earlier plan, which he did not carry oat (2 Con 
i. 28), was, as we see from 2 Cor. i. 16, a very 
different one. [It was to go to Maoedcnia by 
way of Corinth, and then to return to them si 
Corinth. This he had made known to then 
either by the lost Epistle, er by an oral mes¬ 
sage. Bat now he tacitly drops this, (thereby 
exposing himself t# a charge of levity of purpeee, 
2 Cor. i. 17 ff.), and proceeds to state another, 
reversing the order of his going, to Corinth romU 
bg wag of Macedonia]. Thai hero announced be 
did execute (oomp. 2 Cor. ii. 18; viii. 1; ix. 2, 
4; ti. 1; xM. 14; xtti. 1). [Hero wo find kin 
already in Macedonia, when the 2 Epistle tetbem 
was written; and in Acts xx. 1 ff. there kmte 
oount of bis journey].—Now I will con# to 
you when X have p a—ed t hr o u g h Mace¬ 
donia [Aad this he was to do without stop* 
ping by the way, — may be—infihonentsm- 
tence, whioh is not to be rand, — It often i*,ps- 
renthetioally, as though repeating in a peril hv 
manner what had been just menoonod as a con¬ 
dition of tisM].—For X shrift ’puna through 

Maoodonin.— diipxopai is here present U* 
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the future; [and H muet be read in its strictest 
sense, q. d., •Iam going right through, as] it 
stands in contrast with the wapapevit of the 
next elaqse as indicated by <JA— But with 
yon,— [npbc hp&g comes first, because designed 
to express the antithesis to M anedovia f].— it 
■my be, —rt|6» shows his determination was 
net settled. He takes into account oircum- 
stanees which might poesibly prevent his doing 
as he desired.— I shall tarry, or avail paaa 
the winter, —As his language in speaking of 
his plan breathes an affectionate and winning 
spirit, so he goes on in what follows, where the 
position of the words is expressive of feeling.— 
in order that ye —in preference to every other 
church,— may sand me forward whither¬ 
soever I may go.— In this way he shows how 
very close to his heart they stood. It was a cus¬ 
tom, as may be learned from many passages, 
[Rom. xv. 24; Acts xv. 8 ; xvii. 16 ; 8 Jno. 6), 
lor members of the Church to show their respeot 
end love by accompanying the ministers that 
went from them, & little way on their journey, 
probably by a deputation chosen from their 
dumber, ov [with a verb of motion], for bn ot, 
Luke x. 1. [The adverb of rest is joined with a 
verb of motion in a pregnant way, to signify the 
place of rest after the motion is accomplished. 
8ee Jet.?. Or. Oram., f 647, 6, 8, a. irponipwetv, 
to tend forward , a eommon expression for denot¬ 
ing that helpful attendance on departing guests 
which was wont to be done in token of regard]. 
—For I am not willing at this time to see 
yon by the way ;— L 4 only make you a 

flying visit. Inasmuch as hpn does not stand 
before ov dlAu, it is evident he is not here 
speaking of any change of plan in regard to his 
journey, ae though his previous wish had been to 
fee them only in passing. And since it reads 
ipn and not n6Xiv, there is nothing to warrant 
the inference that he made a brief earlier visit. 
The reason of the determination just expressed 
he next gives.— for I hops to tarry a while 
with you, —An expectation which the appear¬ 
ance of things, as they then were, seemed to 
warrant, wpbe ipaq=*wap' vpiv , as in ver. 6; 
comp. 11, 8.— if the Lord permit. —An expres¬ 
sion of that pions feeling which always led him 
to realize his dependence on tho will of the Lord 
in whatsoever he undertook. [Comp. Jas. iv. 
16. 44 For that ye ought to say, if the Lord will, 
we shall live, and do this, or that”—a condition 
which the early Christians were wont to append 
to all expressions of their determination in refer¬ 
ence to anything ftiture, in the deep conscious¬ 
ness that all events were under the direction of 
that God to whose will it was their purpose ever 
to submit. With finite creatures no resolution 
can or ought to be absolute. Every act is con¬ 
ditioned on Him who is the sole absolute Sove¬ 
reign]. He now states bis plans still further.— 
But I will tuny at Ephesus until Pente- 
oost. — [In this revelation of his intentions 
Chrysostom detects an indication of his confi¬ 
dence and affection toward the Corinthians]. 
There is no reason to infer from Acts xx. 1, 
as Osiaader docs, that he left Ephesus earlier 
than the time mentioned in consequence of the 
uproar occasioned by Demetrius. Two reasons 
‘ are assigned for his tarrying.— For a door has 


been opened before me, —By the open door 
(oomp. 2 Cor. ii. 12; Col. iv. 8; Rev. iii. 8), 
he signifies the opportunity that was given him 
for laboring in the oause of Christ.—laige—By 
this he indicates the extent of the opportunity 
'before him. It was a wide field,—and effec¬ 
tual —By this he denotes the intensive aspect 
of it, or perhaps also the influence which his ac¬ 
tivity seemed destined to exert (Meyer). He 
here passes out from the figure to the real as¬ 
pects of the case, and that, too, not in a logically 
consistent manner. Hence the reading hapyfc 
(also in Philem. 6) which appears in the Latin 
authorities, and so the Vulgate has evidtnt [and 
the Rheims version, evidtnt]. The meaning is, 
that there was a rich opportunity for labor, and 
that, too, of the most abundant and energetic 
sort. And is there not an intimation here also 
of the power of divine grace in opening the dooi 1 
(Oeiander) ? A second reason for lingering at 
Ephesus is,— and there (are) many adversa¬ 
ries. — The great success of the Apostle pro¬ 
voked strong opposition against Him. This only 
stimulated the Apostle, who felt himself strong 
in the Lord, to- remain rather than to leave. [Be¬ 
sides, his presence was the more needful lor the 
strength and support of the infant church, which 
he had gathered]. Neander, however, thinkfl 
that no motive is here assigned for a longer stay, 
but only that the Apostle intended to nave ibe 
Corinthians infer from it that matters were not 
going so very comfortably with him, and that he 
was obliged to struggle with many obstacles. 
[ 4 ‘ The opponents of the Gospel varied very much 
in oharaeter in different places. Those in Ephe¬ 
sus were principally men interested in the wor¬ 
ship of Diana. The pressure of the heathen 
seemed to have driven the JewB and Christians 
to make common cause (Acts xix. 22). Whereas, 
in Corinth Paul’s most bitter opposers were ju- 
daizers.” Bonus]. 

Vebs. 10, 11. Now if*Timothy come,— 
Timothy’s visit to Corinth was to precede his 
own (comp. iv. 17). He, together with Erastus, 
had contemplated making a visitorial journey 
first to Macedonia (Acts xix. 22). Him, there¬ 
fore, he here commends to their friendly and re¬ 
spectful reception, and to their peaceful further¬ 
ance of him on his way. Instead of, 44 if he 
come,” he might have written 4 when he comes,’ 
thereby simply indicating the time of his arrival; 
but in using the eonditional form, he expresses 
some doubt in reference to bis coming, in conse¬ 
quence of the uncertainties of the journey. 
[“And though Paul had sent him forward thitn- 
*er, yet he had many churches in Macedonia to 
visit by the way.” Bloomfield]. —sea— fiteir- 
tiv, to look to tome thing, is generally followed by 
iiC or irptff; but here by a clause beginning 
with 2 v a, signifying intention.— that he may 
be with yon without fear: —This request re¬ 
fers not to protection from unbelievers, still less 
is it a warning against hostile attacks from op¬ 
ponents (Mosheim); but it is aimed rather at 
the haughty, overbearing conduct of proud par¬ 
tisan leaders, and their followers. He may also 
have had in mind Timothy’s timid nature. This 
request is supported by a reference to the high 
calling of Timothy. — for he worketh the 
work of the Lord,— ipyov rov kvdIov . as 
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in xt. 58; it may mean either the work in which 
the Lord himself is engaged, or that which He 
has prescribed.— as I also do. —By this he ex¬ 
presses either a similarity of office, or that Ti¬ 
mothy evinced the same seal and fidelity to the 
cause of Christ which he also felt (Osiander). 
The first explanation would perhaps be the more 
correct. [Hodge combines them both]. Here¬ 
upon follows a more definite injunction.— Let 
no man therefore despise him:— whether it 
be on account of his youth (Tim. iv. 12), or on 
account of his natural modesty (Burger, refer- 
ing to 2 Tim. i. 6, 7), or out of party zeal be¬ 
cause he came from Paul.— bat send him on 
—[In regard to the manner of sending on, see 
above, ver. 6],— in peace, —These words are 
not to be connected with what follows (Flatt). 
They do not mean, simply, in safety and in good 
condition, but still more, 4 without annoyance,’ 
4 with good understanding and kindly affection.’ 
And the object of this is,— that he may oome 
to me: —And the reason for his coming to him, 
and not going elsewhere is,— for I am wait¬ 
ing for him with the brethren. —These bre¬ 
thren were not with the waiting Apostle, but 
with Timothy, who must have had other compa¬ 
nions besides Erastus (comp. ver. 12). It was 
common to send several (Meyer). 

Veb. 12. — As touching our brother 
▲polios, —tt e pi *A no XX d>, stands absolutely 
as ver. 1. Each of the new topics of this 
Epistle being introduced by nepl. In reference 
to Apollos see lot. No. 2; and also, i. 12; 
iii. 5 If.; iv. 6ff. That which he said in regard 
to the coming of Timothy prompts him to give 
information now respecting Apollos, because 
perhaps, of a wish that had been expressed in 
regard to him by the Corinthians.— I greatly 
exhorted him to come to you— He here 
wards off in advance all suspicion in regard to 
any reluctance of his own about the visit of 
Apollos at Corinth, and gives them to understand 
his perfect confidence in him, and the brotherly 
relations which they mutually sustained, [not- 
withstanding the party strife that was waged 
under their names at Corinth. So far was he 
from desiring him to stay on this account, that 
ho was urgent he should go; it may be in the 
hope that he might contribute something towards 
settling the difficulties. And here we have an¬ 
other illustration of the nobility of Paul’s spirit, 
his ent ire freedom from all petty jealousy and the 
loving confidence which he reposed in his fellow- 
workers]. Apollos must have been at this 
time at Ephesus.— l v a denotes not only the pur¬ 
port, but also the aim of his exhortation to Apollos. 
with the brethren :—These brethren are the 
ones mentioned in ver. 11. [“ Besides the mis¬ 
sion of Timothy there was another later mission 
despatched at the time of his writing this Epistle 
with the view partly of carrying the Epistle and 
enforcing the observance of its oontents, partly 
of urging upon the church the necessity of com¬ 
pleting their contribution before the Apostle’s ar¬ 
rival (2 Cor. viii. 6; xii. 18). This mission was 
composed of Titus and two other brethren (2 Cor. 
viii. 18, 22, 28), whose names are not mentioned; 
Titus having been chosen for this, as Timothy 
for the other, probably from his greater energy 
and firmness of character. That the mission 


thus described is the one to which he here ah 
ludes can hardly be doubted. The words “ex¬ 
hort” and 44 brother ” are used in the same em¬ 
phatic and recognized sense in both passages; 
and as the mission there spoken of was previous 
to his writing the second Epistle, it can be re¬ 
ferred to no occasion so obviously as that which 
is here described. These accordingly are “ the 
brethren ” who would, as he expected, find or 
wait for Timothy at Corinth, and return with 
him. It would seem, however, that the Apostle’s 
original wish had been, that the head of this 
mission should have been not Titus, but Apollos. 
Apollos, since his visit to Corinth (Acts xviii. 
27, comp, with 1 Cor. iii. 6) must have returned 
to Ephesus; and he, both from the distinction 
which he epjoyed in the opinion of his fellow 
Christians, and from his previous acquaintance 
with the church at Corinth, would have been a 
natural person to send on such a mission. It is 
a slight confirmation of the identity of this mis¬ 
sion with that of Titus, that the only later oc¬ 
casion on which the name of Apollos occurs in 
the New Testament is in the Epistle to Titus, iii 
13, where they are spoken of as living together.” 
Stanley].— but (his) will was not at all to 
oome at this timeSome here take the word 
“ will,” which stands without further designa¬ 
tion, to mean * the will of God,’ appealing for 
support to the inconvenience mentioned in the 
next clause, and to the analogy of Rom. xii. 28; 
but the context clearly shows the will of Apollos 
to have been meant. Here, too, Iv a is not to be 
taken in the strict telic sense, but it simply 
indicates a degree of determination in the resolve 
taken. The reason of the unwillingness of 
Apollos to go to Corinth may have lain, partly, 
in his fear of encouraging the factions at Co- 
rinth, and, partly, in other duties which he re¬ 
garded as more pressing. The latter seems to be 
indicated in the next clause. — but be will 
oome when he shaU have convenient 
time.— evKaipeiv , a word of later Greek, meaning 
to have opportunity , leisure, or occasion, for any¬ 
thing. Here, it refers, not to the removal of 
difficulties at Corinth, as though it meant, * when 
you have become united again’—but to other 
circumstances and engagements which were then 
holding him back. 

Vers. 18-14.—Watch ye, stand fast in the 
faith, aot like men, be strong.—Hastening 
now to the close, he aims to impress upon his 
readers briefly and earnestly the duty of devoting 
themselves to the service of the Lord—whether 
he or Apollos were present to observe them, or 
not. This exhortation—called out; as Burger 
thinks, by the mention of Apollos, whose name 
might serve to awaken the recollection of mat¬ 
ters already rebuked (i.-iii.)—revolves around 
t wo main points, faith and love. Stedfastness in 
the faith essentially presupposes watchfulness— 
that Christian circumspection which keeps on the 
look-out for all attacks of treacherous foes, both 
from without and from within, abandons itself 
to no false security, and fortifies itself against 
temptation from whatsoever source (comp. x. 12). 
And this watchfulness is even associated with a 
wakeful, courageous, manly attitude, and with a 
summoning up of strength to resist the might of 
every foe. These two qualities arc no less an 
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evidence of faith, than they are the conditions of a 
true steadfastness. The expressions used, all 
imply the figure of a spiritual combat in which 
they are supposed to be engaged. The “ stand¬ 
ing” (art/Kstv) here does not denote a standing 
in readiness for the fight, but a standing firm in 
it, and not suffering one’s self to be forced aside 
from that faith which is the basis of the Christian 
life—the fixed attitude of the warrior in the 
ranks or at his post (comp. xv. 1, 68).— avdpifro- 
d<u, to be manly , in deportment and action , occurs 
only here in the New Testament; elsewhere in 
the Classics and LXX. Josh. i. 61; 1 Macc. ii. 
64 .—k par at ova dc, be strong (comp. Eph. iii. 
16. “ Be strong in might through his spirit in 

the inward man”); in the older Greek, the 
word for this was Kparbveo&cu . The word is 
suggestive of conflicts with open enemies, such as 
Jews and Heathen and also, of persecutions en¬ 
dured on account of the faith (Osiander).—Let 
all your things be done in love* After what 
he has said already, on the duty of love he needed 
only to express himself briefly on this point in 
concluding. The allusion is primarily to their 
divisions and strifes, q. d. t ‘in all you do, instead 
of being governed by a selfish partisanship, suf¬ 
fer yourselves to be actuated by a love which looks 
to the wellbeing of the brotherhood ’ (comp. xiii. 
1, 11; xL 18: viii. 1; x. 24, 83). [“ He says, 

* watch ye,’ as though they were sleeping; ‘ stand 
fast,’ as though they were wavering; ‘ be manly 
and strong,’ as though they were effeminate and 
delicate; ‘ let all your things be done in love,’ 
as though they were at strife.” Chets.] 

VEES. 15-18. After the above concluding ex¬ 
hortation he turns to speak of some personal 
matters. And first he eiyoins a respectful be¬ 
havior towards certain prominent members of 
the church and one in particular.—And I be¬ 
seech you, brethren,—The particular point 
of his exhortation is introduced by l vain the 
16th verse; and what follows must be treated as 
a parenthesis, referring to what was already 
known by them and formed the motive for their 
complying with his request.—ye know,—oZ- 
6are; this cannot be a part of his exhortation, 
for the simple reason that it cannot be shown to 
be the imperative form for lore. —the house of 
Stephanas that it is the first fruits of 
Achaia,—i. «., the first in that province who 
were brought to the faith (comp. Rom. xvi. 5, 
where the words “unto Christ” are added). 
From i. 16 we learn that Paul himself baptized 
this family. It was the first sheaf of a great 
spiritual harvest in Corinth, indeed in that 
whole region ; hence a family most readily dis¬ 
posed toward the Gospel, and from which no 
doubt a saving influence emanated. As it dis¬ 
tinguished itself in respect to faith, so also in 
respect to love.—and that they have ad¬ 
dicted themselves to the ministry of the 
saints.—The plural here occurs, because the 
term “house” is a collective noun. By “minis¬ 
try” we are not to understand any official ac¬ 
tion such as is carried on in the capacity of a 
presbyter, for which indeed such first fruits 
were as a general thing preeminently fitted. 
There is nothing in the following verb “ submit 
yourselves” to constrain us to this supposition, as 
though the meaning here were that the Corin¬ 


thians should subject themselves to these per¬ 
sons just as other churches submit themselves to 
their rulers; rather the injunction here— That 
ye submit yourselves unto suoh —corre¬ 
sponds to what has just been said of the house 
hold of Stephanas: ‘as these had addicted 
themselves unto the ministry for the saints—a 
thing which involved a sort of submission so 
also do ye devote yourselves to them.’ In what 
way this ministry had been exercised is uncer¬ 
tain ; probably in services of love to individuals 
such as the poor, the sick, in hospitality towards 
brethren visiting from abroad, and in the under¬ 
taking of various responsibilities in behalf of the 
church, as for example, the journey of Stephe- 
nas to Ephesus for the purpose of seeing Paul. 
The word birordooeo&ai denotes not simply 
the showing of respect in general but like obsequi, 
following a person’s advice or opinion, conduct¬ 
ing in accordance with their wishes. [“No¬ 
thing is more natural than submission to the 
good.” Hodge]. By the expression rotf, rot- 
o£r r o l f he brings to view more prominently the 
excellent qualities of the parties referred to, q. 
d., ‘to persons of like excellence with these.’ 
That it does not refer to a class is evident from 
the clause appended,— and to every one that 
helpeth with us and laboreth. —It is de¬ 
bated to what the aw, with , in owepyovvrt 
is to be referred. There is nothing in the con¬ 
text to justify our referring it to God. Rather 
we are led to refer it to the apostle, and, next, 
to those just mentioned. The participle kott i- 
ijvri implies that this cooperation was an ear¬ 
nest and laborious one. [“Those who serve 
should be served.” Hodge]. He enforces his 
injunction in relation to the family of Stephanas 
by mentioning what he and the Corinthian 
brethren with him, Fortunatus and Achaicus, 
had done for himself, thereby enchancing their 
respect for these worthy men.— I am glad of 
the coming of Stephanas and Fortunatus 
and Achaicus These men had been sent as 
a deputation to him from Corinth, and had 
brought the letter alluded to in vii. 1. In regard 
to them we can determine nothing more defi¬ 
nitely. 'Whether it was the same Stephanas of 
whose family he had just spoken (as is probable), 
or a son of his ; and whether the two others be¬ 
longed to this family or not; and whether this 
Fortunatus was the same as the one mentioned 
in the first Epistle of Clemens to the Corinthians 
or another of the same name, is all uncertain. 
The reason of his joy at their presence was,— 
because your want they have supplied.— 
For a like expression see Phil. ii. 30. But what 
are we to understand by the expression rd v t uir - 
epov vorkprjfia % your wantf It would be 
inconsistent with the whole spirit of this para¬ 
graph to suppose the Apostle to imply a bitter 
charge against them by translating the words, 
[as in the E. V.] “that which was lacking ou 
your part,” as though they had failed in suit¬ 
able tokens of love, or the like. It is better to 
take if pir epov as the objective genitive (comp, 
xv. 31), and translate ‘the want of you,’ ». «., 
your absence. This it is which was in part 
made up by the presence of these brethren. 
This is more fully explained in what follows— 
For they have refreshed my spirit and 
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yoiri:— avairaietv, lit. to cause to rest, to relieve 
from care or trouble , and in general, to refresh (2 
Oar. vii. 18; Matt xi. 28; Philem. viL 20). But 
how far did they refresh his spirit, and that of 
the Corinthians f The latter certainly, does not 
refer to any earlier services of lore which these 
men had shown to the Corinthians; and just as 
little, to the assuranoee of love from the apostle 
which they carried back with them ; since this 
was mot contemporaneous with their refreshment 
ef his spirit: hence, also, not to the influence 
which the information and assurances they had 
conveyed to him had had upon the shaping of 
this Epistle. The point is best explained upon 
the ground of a fellowship between the apostle 
and the church (comp. 2 Cor. 11, 8), q. d. f ‘ while 
they refreshed me, they also refreshed you.' 
The quieting of his spirit by the information 
they had brought and by their personal presence 
which served to exhibit anew the love of the 
church toward him and awaken in him the hope 
of their improvement, must also have been bene¬ 
ficial for them; and the consciousness of a fel¬ 
lowship thereby renewed and strengthened must 
have proved exceedingly refreshing alike for 
them and for him (oomp. Osiander and Meyer 
ed. 8, who remarks, “that their interview with 
the Apostle must have been refreshing to the 
feelings of the whole church, inasmuch as they 
had come to him as representatives of the whole 
church.” As they through their presence had 
provided for Paul a sweet refreshment they had 
also done it for the church, which, by their 
means, had come into communion with him and 
was indebted to them for this refreshment, which 
mast have been felt by it in the consciousness of 
this communion. [“However understood it is 
one of the examples of urbanity with which this 
Apostle's writings abound.’ 1 Hodge]. To this he 
adds the exhortation — therefore acknow¬ 
ledge ye them that are auoh .—hmyLvhoKetv 
does not mean precisely to highly value , but to 
rightly recognise, viz.: in their true worth and 
according to their deserts, from whioh indeed es¬ 
teem naturally follows. The reason for this is the 
thing of which he has just spoken—their services 
and the refreshment which had been administered 
by them both to himself and the church. 

Vans. 19, 20. He presents a three fold greet¬ 
ing whereby Christian fellowship is expressed 
and confirmed.— The ohorohes of Asia sa¬ 
lute you. —Asia is here to be understood, 
either in the narrowest sense as designating 
Ionia and the region round about Ephesus ; or 
suitably to Roman usage then current, as ap¬ 
plying to the whole region of Asia Minor border¬ 
ing on the western coast, including Caria, Lydia, 
Mysia (Asia proconsular^). 8inoe a regular in¬ 
tercourse was maintained between Ephesus and 
those regions, and since the apostle stood in 
living relations to the ohurches here planted, 
beth by personal visits and by means of breth¬ 
ren visiting him from thence, it is probable that 
they sent greetings by him to the Corinthian 
church on his giving them information respect¬ 
ing it and announcing his intention of writing. 
Next comes a greeting from that excellent Chris¬ 
tian couple who formerly tarried with him at 
Corinth, and were intimately connected with the 
Christian church there, but who had left and 


come to Ephesus (Acts xviii. 2, 26). The greet 
ing here is a hearty one, and founded upon a 
Christian fellowship.— Aquilla and Priaoilla 
salute you muon in the Lord, —As bonnd 
together by faith in a common Lord, they here 
send the benedictions of a fervent love.— and the 
Chureh that is in their house, —t.not sim¬ 
ply their numerous household, but that portion 
of the Ephesian ohurch which was wont to as¬ 
semble under their roof. Owing to the lack of 
accommodations, the larger churches, like those 
of Ephesus and Rome were obliged to divide, and 
meet in several rooms furnished by the more 
wealthy members.— All the brethren greet 
you. —t. e. y the Ephesian Christians oollectively, 
apart from those just mentioned specifically. 
The fellowship thus extended from church to 
church, he next insists on their maintaining 
among themselves.— Greet ye one another 
with an holy kiss. —f“ This was the conven¬ 
tional token of Christian affection. In the 
East the kiss was a sign either of friendship 
among equals, or of reverence and submission 
on the part of an inferior. The people kissed 
the images of their gods and the hands of 
princes.” Hodg*]. This token the apostle 
would have them give to each other immedi¬ 
ately upon their hearing the Epistle, as a pledge 
of their freshly awakened brotherly love, and 
in connection with the assurances of love con¬ 
veyed to them in the salutations from abroad.— 
hoTT&fcodcu, to manifest a cordial love, especially 
at times of meeting and parting. “ A holy kiss” 
means the token of Cnristian fellowship aad 
holy love, as contrasted with that prompted by 
natural or impure affections. The expression 
occurs also in Rom. xvi. 16; 2 Cor. xiii. 12; 1 
Pet. v. 14. In the century following Christians 
were wont to welcome each other after prayers 
and at the love feasts and before the communion 
of the Lord’s Supper, men greeting men, and 
women women, as brethren and sisters. “The 
kiss which they were to give,” as Bengel ob¬ 
serves, “was one in which all discord and dis¬ 
section must be swallowed up.” 

Vers. 21-24. The salutation of (sue) 
Paul with mine own hand.—As Paul com¬ 
monly wrote by an amanuensis, he was accns- 
tomed to write with his own hand the conclud¬ 
ing sentences of his Epistle by way of authenti¬ 
cating them (2 Thess. iii. 17; Col. iv. 18). 
Accordingly he here appends his own greeting 
with his own hand in token of the genuineness 
of the Epistle. “The salutation,” as it were 
the main one—the greeting par eminence. Next 
follows, in the first place, an earnest word of 
warning, written still undoubtedly with bis own 
hand.—If any man lowe not the Lord 
Jesus Christ, —He here excludes all formal 
Christians from any part in his salutation and 
blessing. Since his language does not apply to 
those who are not Christians professedly, and 
nothing can be said about positive hatred to the 
Lord among Christians, the expression “love 
not” cannot be interpreted as equivalent to 
hate; but it is to be understood of decayed af¬ 
fection, which betrayed itself in party strife, os 
well as in fostering other carnal tendencies; 
and in doubting or denying different portions 
of Christian truth. “ Wherefore does the Apostle 
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Speak thus here f Because in his view love to 
Cnrist is the very soul of the entire Christian 
Hfe; and the Corinthians needed to be specially 
reminded of this lore; for their divisions ori¬ 
ginated in the feet that the love of Christ did 
not sufficiently unite them.” N bander, fifoi * 
means to love with a peculiar intensity of affec¬ 
tion, and the word is used by Paul only in this 
place in relation to Christ. (John designates by 
it, chap. v. 20, the love of the Father to the 6on, 
and also the believer’s love to Jesus, xvi. 27; 
xxi. 16, 17). In Eph. vi. 24, Paul employs the 
word ayair&v, which is the term common with 
him to denote the love of Cod and Christ, and 
also our love to God, and to the brethren, and 
to wives. While the latter word which properly 
means to highly esteem, is never used to express 
a sensuous, passionate affection, f&elv is found 
hi this sense, yet rarely however. It here means 
to value highly, to regard in the light of a dear 
fHend, a token of which regard was a kiss, 
flXi/fi is, which probably suggested the use of 
gikeiv. Short and sharp is the denunciation 
pronounced.—let him be Anathema,—Not 
Simply, * let him be expelled from the church, 
but let him be devoted to God’s wrath and judg¬ 
ment,’—let him become a curse, accursed. The 


word hv&depa correspond to the Hebrew D“n 

a tan, i. e.y one put under the ban—irrevocably 
devoted to destruction—to be given up to God 
without power of redemption, which, if the thing 
weve animated, involved a putting to death 
(eomp. xii. 8; Gal. i. 8, and Meyer on Rom. ix. 8). 
This imprecation or malediction is confirmed by 
an allusion to the judgment which will introduce 
it. — Maranatha. — Syriac for “ onr Lord 

comes HTV2)* “ not » ‘he has come,* 

T T T T 

so that obstinate hatred and conflict with him 
are all useless ” (Jerome). Why Paul here em¬ 
ploys the Syrimo can only be conjectured. It 
can hardly be said that it was for a stronger 
confirmation of the genuineness of his Epistle 
by the use of Hebrew letters; such extraordi¬ 
nary confirmation when his Epistle was to be in 
eharge of trusted friends, is wholly superfluous. 
Or was it because this formula was one current 
among the Jews as expressing their strongest 
bant Mktbr says, “perhaps it conveyed an 
important reminiscence to his readers from the 
period of his residenoe at Corinth; or it was 
only the thought of the moment to give a more 
eelemn character to his declaration.” Bibping 
says: “perhaps Maranatha was the mysterious 
password of the early Christians (comp. Rev. 
jkk. 22).” For other improbable conjectures sea 
Meyer and Oaiander. Luther’s Maharam Moths, 
meaning maUdictut ad mortem, is a groundless 
alteration. Heubner says: “that Luther ap¬ 
pended this as the Hebrew formula for exeom- 
monieation.” [By translating the expression 
into Greek, 6 tcvpwf Ipxerat, we are at once re¬ 
minded of the epithet 6 ipxofdvof, the coming One, 
as applied to the Messiah in Matth. xi. 8; Luke 
zvii. 19, 20; John vi. 14; xi. 27; and also as 
•constantly recurring in Revelation, where the 
coining of Christ forms the refrain of the whole 
book, and where at the close John winds up the 
canon of Scripture with a reference to the solemn 


fret, 11 He that teetifleth of these things, saith, 
Behold I come quickly. Amen. Come, Lord 
Jesus.” Here in fret is the key-note ef the 
Apostle’s constant mood. In all the changes of 
thought and frellng we hear it ever returning; 
and what is more natural than that in uttering 
it, he should use the very terms in which the 
thought was always ringing through his soul? 
They had acquired with him the character ef a 
solemn formula, for whioh nothing else could be 
substituted]. After this severe exclusion of the 
unworthy there follows a benediction.—The 
grace of oar Lord Jesus Christ (be) with 
you.—As to be anathema from Christ is ever¬ 
lasting perdition so His frvor is eternal Hfe. 
The prayer here is therefore a prayer for all 
good. To this he adds assurance of his own 
love as felt toward all in Christ Jesus.— My 
love be with yon all in Christ Jesus.— 
As in the previous clause el? is to he supplied, 
so here we must insert koriv, is, as a positive de¬ 
claration of what he actually cherished toward 
them. Med 1 vpov, with you , a designation of 
communion with them, or of the presence of his 
spirit in the midst of them, g. d., * is among you 
all ’—a harmonising, reconciling expression used 
in view of his strong rebukes and of their par¬ 
tisan distrust. “The expression forms a strik¬ 
ing contrast to the strifes and divisions among 
the Corinthians whioh the Apostle here is re- 
solved to ignore.” Nkandeb. [The closing 
word in the Reo., “Amen,” was an after-addi¬ 
tion. It being originally a word of response, 
the Apostle could not well have appended it to 
his own production. The adoption of it falls in 
with the current inconsistent usage of closing 
one’s own prayer with an Amen—a thing which 
ought to be left to the congregation at large. 
But though the word forms no part of the Epis¬ 
tle, it still fitly oomes in at the end to express 
the cordial, emphatic assent whioh every Chris¬ 
tian heart must feel constrained to utter as he 
finishes an epistle so replete with Divine Wisdom 
and Love issuing from one of the noblest spirits 
that ever wrought on earth in the cause of Heaven, 
with whom it has been good to hold communion. 
Yes, let the Amen stand the abiding testimony of 
the frith of the Church in the teachings of the 
greatest of the apostles; and the whole world 
come at last to say as they read verse after verse, 
chapter after chapter, epistle after epistle, in ao- 
oent strong and clear, Amsk]. 

The subscription is later. The statement of 
the letter being sent from Philippi arose from 
a misunderstanding of what is said in ver. 6 
about his passing through Maoedonia. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. [Christian Beneficence. 1. Its source. It fol¬ 
lows as the natural exercise of that divine love 
which is shed abroad in the heart by the Spirit, 
and which likens us to that Redeemer who freely 
gave Himself np for us all, and demands of us 
that wo give as freely as we have received. 2. 
Its scope. It goes beyond—yea, ignores—all 
natural limitations of family, or neighborhood, 
or country, or nationality, and is governed sim¬ 
ply by the providential calls made on it and by the 
opportunities opened to it. Christianity breaks 
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down all barriers, obliterates all distinctions be¬ 
tween Jew and Gentile, and brings the whole 
race into a* sympathy that makes us regardful of 
the welfare of our fellow-men wherever found. 
In the text we have the first instance of this 
broad charity ever known—Gentile Christians 
in Greece, contributing to supply the destitution 
of Jewish Christians at Jerusalem. It was the 
commencement of a work of charity whioh is 
destined to spread with the ohurch, and will go 
on increasing in vigor and intensity, just in pro¬ 
portion as the Spirit of Christ prevails in the 
hearts of believers. 8. It should be systematic, 
forming a part of the Christian’s duty as regu¬ 
larly as his prayers and worship. Inasmuch as 
the demands for it are constant, and the disci¬ 
pline of it is ever needful to the character as a 
counteractive to our natural selfishness and for 
the development of charity, it is only by habitual 
practice that the ends contemplated in it can be 
properly.answered. The time prescribed for it 
by the apostle is the first day of the week—the 
day commemorative of our Lord’s resurrection 
and viotory, and the day of the churoh’s joy, 
and gladness, and praise. And surely no time 
can be more fitting for the exercise of our grate¬ 
ful charity than this; for it serves, to remind us 
in an especial manner of God’s redeeming grace, 
and, so, of the love which we ourselves, have 
experienced. In fact, alms-giving ought to be 
made a part of our Sabbath worship, com¬ 
ing in there as a tribute, not so much of kind¬ 
ness towards the needy and the destitute, as of 
thanksgiving and honor unto the God of our 
salvation. It thus becomes a matter not of im¬ 
pulse, performed under the influence of emotions 
excited by special appeals, but of principle, rest¬ 
ing upon established grounds, and furnishing a 
reliable foundation on which to carry forward 
the great work of the church. 4. Its measure. 
“ According as God hath prospered”—so writes 
the apostle, prescribing no fixed proportion as 
under the ancient dispensation, but leaving it 
with every man to determine with, himself what 
the amount shall be. The right use of the liber¬ 
ty of judgment here granted is a part of the 
Christian’s probation; and the manner in which 
he improves it will serve to show his sense of 
obligation to the God that has prospered him, 
and the strength of his love. The beauty and 
the worth of Christian charity are seen in its 
voluntariness, and also, in its freedom from all 
parade. Hence, the requisition of the apostle 
“ let each one lay up by himself,” in the privacy 
of his own home, settling the matter with quiet 
reflection amid the abundance of those blessings 
whioh constitute the sum of his domestic happi¬ 
ness. It is there that he can best ascertain how 
much he owes to his Lord]. 

2. Conditions of success in Christian life. If the 
Christian life is to be successful it must, on one 
hand, abide immovably fixed on the foundations 
of faith, ever keeping in view the temptations to 
which it is exposed, not allowing itself to be 
turned aside from known truth, and resisting 
every assault with manly courage and mighty re¬ 
sistance. On the other hand, it must give love the 
sway in every particular, so that the same person 
who, in one case, shows himself a courageous 
hero in the fight of faith and powerful to pros¬ 


trate every foe, shall in others, prove himself a 
willing servant and subject himself to the wishes 
of others—being a lion in conflict, and a lamb in 
tenderness and patience, the image of him who 
is at the same time the Lion and the Lamb (Rev. 
v. 6, 6). 

8. Mutual concurrence in the Church. In a 
true ohurchly life it so happens that the more we 
exeroise our love in serving others, the more wiU 
those who are thus served be disposed to submit 
to us. Such love makes the recipients of it, not 
haughty, but lowly in spirit The fact that 
others do for them, constrains them, and inspires 
them with zeal to requite the service shown, and 
to respond to the slightest wishes of their bene¬ 
factors. Counsel and exhortation ooming from 
such a source, even though it be in the form of a 
request, appear to them as sacred commands. 
In such rivalry of humility lies the wonderful 
harmony of the Christian church life. 

4. The fervor of a true seal . The more ardent 
our love for the Lord, and the more profound our 
regard for souls, the more fervidly will our zeal 
burn for Him, that He should be loved by all 
as He deserves—that no soul shall be wanting in 
affection for him, and that none suffer his love 
for Him to grow cold. And however severe may 
be our zeal in its indignation against those in 
whom love dies out by reason of the prevalence 
of sinful affections, prompting us to rebuke 
them with words of burning condemnation, yet 
all this will be nothing less than a sincere, ar¬ 
dent love for the souls themselves, which urges 
a person on to ascertain whether he cannot in 
some way bring them book to reflection, so that 
the flame which has died out may be kindled 
afresh and made to burn with new brightness on 
the altar of the heart. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Starke: —Ver. 1. ‘Pious and poor often gt 
together.’—We ought indeed to enlist ourselvei 
in behalf of all that suffer, without always in¬ 
quiring whether they are worthy; but worthj 
ones, such as true members of Christ, ought t< 
be regarded in preference to others, especially at 
the dear Saviour has given us so precious a pro¬ 
mise in reference to them (Matt. xxv. 85). Wh< 
would deny his Saviour such a service of love ?— 
One church ought readily to follow another ii 
good and praise-worthy conduct (1 Thess.u. 14). 
—Ver. 2. There is none so poor but he may fin4 
some one poorer, towards whom he can show th« 
works of love and compassion (Mark. xii. 42; 1 
Kings xvii. 10 ff.), and thus cultivate the grace of 
charity. Hbd. : Ver. 8. Paul cares, writes 
and entreats for the poor; and should it be a dis¬ 
grace to imitate Him?—Ver. 4. We should 
grudge no labor bestowed for refreshing the pioui 
poor, sinoe we do it to Christ.—Ver. 5. Although 
the servants of the church have at this day no 
command to go about the world as the Apostle 
did, it is nevertheless necessary that the state of 
the churches should be investigated at times by 
those who are appointed for the purpose, in 
order to improve what may be improved (2. 
Chron. xvii. 7 ff).—Ver. 6. The church should 
care for its true servants that they come not into 
peril of their life, since one such is a great tree* 
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sure.—Ver. 7. We should subject our plans and 
purposes to the will of God, and either carry them 
out or abandon them according to His pleasure 
(Jer. x. 28; Jas. it. 15). When in populous re¬ 
gions the whole counsel of God is powerfully 
proclaimed by earnest preachers, and such pro¬ 
clamation is enforced by their own holy walk, 
and God opens to them a door for the conversion 
of many souls, Satan commonly stirs himself 
up against them in his instruments. But by 
this means the open door is still more widened; 
since opposition provokes inquiry and observa¬ 
tion, and this begets conviction (Phil. i. 12).— 
Ver. 9. A true servant must not shrink from foes. 
He who is astonished and offended at oppositions 
and persecutions, forgets that he is a servant of 
the crucified.—We should prefer the honor of 
God and the good of our neighbor, to our own 
advantage and convenience; for love seeks not 
its own.—Ver. 10 f. Faithful hearers deal faith¬ 
fully with their preachers, and do not despise 
them when young, if learned and pious. Chris¬ 
tians seek after, honor and love one another.— 
The crude multitude are astonished at this and 
cannot endure it.—Ver. 12. It is well for 
preachers to visit their hearers separately, as 
opportunities occur, and oonverse with them for 
their best good.—Ver. 18. Circumspection, faith 
and manly energy go well together. Faith as 
the chief thing occupies the middle plaoe; and as it 
requires a careful circumspection, so does it also 
involve, and at the same time beget strength— 
the strength of the spirit.—A Christian is a sol¬ 
dier who is surrounded by foes. He must 
watch if he would not be surprised.—He must not 
abandon the post of faith, but strive on manfully 
and strengthen himself, and fill up the gape after 
each attack in order to hold out against a new 
one.—Ver. 14. Love imparts to our actions their 
proper adaptations and right profit among men, 
as faith gives them their due weight (Gal. v. 6). 
Ver. 16 f. Divine Providence has raised up 
many gallant men who have made themselves of 
great service to the church; and this fact should 
be recognised with gratitude, while we hearken 
to, and follow such.—Ver. 17 f. The best satis¬ 
faction of a true preacher is the faith and love 
of his hearers.—Ver. 19. ; Christian churches 
should maintain fHendship and communion with 
each other, edifying and precious in the sight of 
God (Col. iv. 15; Acts xv. 28).—Ver. 20. What 
else is a true greeting but the wishing well to an¬ 
other ? Christians ought to desire and invoke all 
manner of good for each other.—Why should a 
kiss, the token of a pure spiritual and divine 
love, be made the token of a carnal, unchaste 
and devilish love? (Prov. vii. 18).—Ver. 22. 
Amen! yea cursed be he, who loveth not Thee. 
Oh thou friend of my soul! Take heed to thyself, 
thou poor creature 1 Paul’s seal is discriminating 
and has shown its power in countless instances. 
But what thou, 0 Lord, blessest, is, and remains 
blessed.—Since most persons persist in a state 
of prevailing worldliness and selfishness, incon¬ 
sistent with the love of Jesus, we can easily see 
how many there are whom this imprecation will 
hit—Ver. 23. Grace! grace! To this everything 
comes at last in the restoration of sinners, as be¬ 
ing absolutely necessary for the forgiveness of 
sins and the recovery of fallen nature.—Ver. 24. 


He is a true, dear man, in whom love dwells; he 
loves and is loved. Well, for him l he will eat 
the fruits of love in eternity. 

Bbrlbnbubqbr Bibbl:—V er. 2. An illustra¬ 
tion of that wise moderation which belongs to 
Christianity everywhere. A reckless seal never 
prospers. The case may be pressing, bnt the 
method of meeting it must be unconstrained.— 
Ver. 4f. Christians are ready for all manner 
of business; but they are no rovers who drive 
their traffio with their religion.—Ver. 6. What 
is done in faith through love, though apparently 
small, is in the sight of God a great thing.— 
Ver. 7. True Christians watch for the Lord’s 
hour.—Ver. 9. Resistance sharpens the seal of 
God’s servants. When adversaries are many the 
spirit becomes more eager to preach the word, 
and hopes to find a yet more open door. God’s 
word will be confirmed by the cross.—But there 
are two kinds of opposition: 1. When many re¬ 
ceive the word with joy, others appear who 
resist the word and the good done—a sure sign 
that advantage has been gained. Then ought 
we to increase in courage as difficulties present 
themselves. 2. But when no one profits by the 
word, and will not so much as hear it, then 
must we take it elsewhere, and not desecrate it, 
by casting it before the unthankful.—Ver. 10 f. 
It is not well for Christians not to be free with 
each other.—Ver. 12. Christians are ready for 
everything, but they do not act blindly.—Ver. 18. 
Watohfalness is the ground upon which all the 
rest is built. We must perpetually take heed to 
our own hearts; otherwise it will not be possible 
for us to stand and maintain our attitude as 
men.—Ver. 14. There is many a one who aims 
to be manly, but does not do it in love. Love 
is free, and seeks the good of a neighbor. Even 
the best and greatest duties toward God and our 
neighbor, if not prompted by love, are, in God’s 
sight, nothing worth—Love is the salt without 
which everything which we have and do is taste¬ 
less.—Ver. 16f. The most eminent must derote 
themselves to the service of the poor. But such 
persons are not to be abused, and to be regarded 
as common pursuivants; but they ought to be 
gratefully recognized and honored.—Ver. 19. 
Greeting serves for a genial bond of love.—Ver. 
22. Who is there that loves Jesus so that he aims 
to please Him and to follow Him and to become 
like Him, and think of Him constantly and 
occupies himself with Him ! Oh, how many fall 
under Paul’s ban!— The Lord cometh! Let Him 
judge; He will know how to avenge Himself 
on His unthankful servant, because he is absent 
people think themselves safe.—Ver. 28. This 
wish is hedged about by the previous warning, 
and such a warning must grace and love have, 
on aocount of our perilous condition.—Ver. 24. 
From this we see that the rebukes given have been 
a work of pious affection. Oh, what a bond is 
this! (John xvii. 22-26). 

Ribobb :—Ver. Iff. To be obliged to seek assist¬ 
ance, and to receive favor from others, makes 
us of little account; but when persons, in such 
condition, are saints of God, and we know that 
God constrains His dearest children and most 
assured heirs of salvation to perform their pil¬ 
grimage under such circumstances, this awakens 
consideration.—Imitation in such oases must not 
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be on the stove of shame, but it most be grounded 
on lore in the heart; yet good examples do their 
part in exciting to good works (Heb. x. 24).— 
The word “benefieence ” reminds one of the wise 
constitution of God, who allows His gifts to run 
through other hands, and gives to ns that we 
may have to give to such as are needy, and does 
not Himself supply the waits of the needy, in 
order that others may have the oppertunity of 
testifying* through these of their faith, and hope, 
and love.—Ver. 12. We must oarry nothing by 
foroe, nor interfere too much with the ways of 
others.—Ver. 18 f. The word • watch ' belongs 
among the master-pieces of the Holy Ghost, since 
with this one word ho enjoins the perpetual at¬ 
tention of the Christian to his whole duty, and 
so can awaken and arouse him to so great a de¬ 
gree.—To abide in the saving knowledge of God 
and of Christ and in constant trust toward God 
through Christ, expresses the whole of the Chris¬ 
tian state.—All a Christian's strength, magna¬ 
nimity, seal and earnestness, must be regulated 
by that love which seeks the honor of God, and 
the salvation of our neighbor.—Ver. 18. Even 
the most honest laborers and helpers of the truth 
may become so involved under disparaging trials, 
and be so overwhelmed with slanders, as to re¬ 
quire that something be spoken in their behalf. 
—Ver. 22. Love to Christ is the ehief source 
from which the communion of saints derives its 
true form and character.—Ver. 28. A holy 
dread of the corse is sweetened by a cordial ad¬ 
dress to the believing friends of Christ. Grace 
helps us out of many sins; strengthens us against 
many a fall; sets dislocated members; removes 
difficulties; disconcerts Satan’s plans; stops 
scandals; maintains love in its oonrse amid all 
varieties of gifts, until, through grace, we are 
made meet for that Kingdom, wherein the mani¬ 
foldness of gifts and benefits in all the saints 
shall be a subject of eternal wonder and praise. 
Amen! 

Hbubnba :—Ver. 2. Christian thrift collects 
together its spare money for others. To the 
Christian nothing is too small which has a value 
for love.—Ver. 8. God only can open an en¬ 
trance into the heart.—Where goodness prospers, 
wickedness is aroused.—Ver. 18. The conditions 
of growth in Christianity: 1. Watchfulness and 
prayer; 2. Stedfastness in the faith; 8. A de¬ 
cided, manly strength of will and independence, 
which, without regard to another's will, does 
what is known to be good and right, and stands 
by it; 4. And, with all this, love.—Ver. 22. A 
want of love—coldness, indifference, makes a 
person unworthy of Christian fellowship. The 
Lord comes to judgment aver such lukewarm 
souls. 

W. F. Bbssbb ;—Ver. 12. From this We may 
learn that Christian office-bearers of the right 


sort do not rule over those tulj*** to them arbi¬ 
trarily, as over servants; but exhort them as 
brethren, and respect their counter views when 
they are Christian.—Ver. 20. The Christian 
greeting draws those who are greeted into Christ. 
—Ver. 22. This word of condemnation stands 
written as a holy threatening for us alL That 
word of God, which Is able to implant in our 
souls the love of the Lord Jesus Christ, is read 
by each one of us, either for a blessing or a 
curse. 

fCALYiifVer. 16. If we wish to secure the 
welfare of the church, let us always take care 
that honor be conferred upon the good; let their 
counsels have the greatest weight; let others 
give wty to them, and allow themselves to be 
governed by their prudenoe. This Paul does in 
this instance, when admonishing the Corinthians, 
to show respect to the house of Stephanas]. 

[Robebtsob: —Vv. 1, 2. A Jewish object 
supported by Gentile subseriptions!—a new 
thing in this world. To scattered races and di¬ 
vided peoples* to separate castes and ancient en¬ 
mities, Christ was the magnet that united all.— 
Benumbed and paralyzed till then, the frame of 
humanity was made to throb with a common life. 
Hitherto men were combined by war and trade— 
now by religion and love.—In God's counsels 
sorrow draws out good. Pain and sorrow are 
mysteries. Inexplicable often, why we are af¬ 
flicted; but sometimes the vail is withdrawn, 
and we see the reason clearly.—Charity must be 
systematic—a matter of principle; to give from 
impulse, often a mere luxury, costs but little,— 
whereas a true Christian economy involves self- 
denial—an abridging of pleasure to give to God. 
—Men do not give as God has prospered them, 
because they do not give eyetematically . It is a 
foot, the more we have the less we give. System 
is easier with little than with much. The man 
of thousands squanders, and his indulgences, 
grown into necessities, leave him little to spare. 
—Vv. 10-24. With Paul personal considerations 
were not lost in general philanthropy. He put 
value on the courtesies of life. There are minds 
which are indifferent to such things, and fancy 
themselves above them. But love is dependent 
on forms—courtesy of etiquette guards and pro¬ 
tects courtesy of heart.—Ver. 12. “ As touching 
our brother A polios,”—mark the perfeot absence 
of all mean jealousy in St. Paul’s mind. This 
is magnanimity and true delicacy of heart Vv. 
18, 14. If you think Christianity a feeble, soft 
thing, ill-adapted to call out the manlier features 
of character, read here, “Quit you like men.’* 
(Abridged)]. 

[Sermon. — Jon. Edwabds : — Vv. 1, 2. The 
perpetuity and change of the Sabbath, Complete 
worke t voL iv., p. 616 fL J. 
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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 


As far as the following work professes to be a translation, the aim of the writer has been 
simply to transfer into his own language the meaning and spirit of the original. From this he 
has not felt at liberty to depart especially in the Critical and Exegetical department. In the 
Doctrinal and Homiletical portions he has ventured to throw out a few sentences* which seemed 
to him repetitions of what had been better expressed. fiut on becoming thoroughly possessed 
of the idea of any sentence, he was quite careless of the peculiar forms and words of the original 
German, and only anxious to express that idea most perfectly in his own style and language. 

A single sentence only, which the author extracted from the Berlenb. Bible (Horn. Note on Chap. 
VII. 1), he has ventured to suppress on account of its irrelevancy and objectionable sentiment. 

With respect to the additions included in brackets, his object has been to fulfil, as far as his 
humble abilities and opportunities would permit, the promise of the general Editor, “ to prepare 
on an evangelical basis, the very best commentary for practical use which the combined scholar¬ 
ship and piety of Europe and America can produce.” This seemed to him to demand that 
everything of real value relating to our Epistle in the writings of English and American com¬ 
mentators and divines should be incorporated in his work. If the amount of these additions (more 
than one fourth of the whole printed matter) should seem disproportionate to the general execu¬ 
tion and plan of the work, we are confident that to one who considers the amount of materials 
to be used, it will appear rather sparing than redundant. They are derived not merely from 
sources beyond the range of the German author. Greek, Latin, and even German writings have 
been drawn upon, although they must have passed under his eye, and been consciously omitted* 
He was, however, writing for a circle of readers, among whom a kind and degree of knowledge, 
and controversial questions were presupposed, very different from those which are common in 
this country. The authors of these suggestions are not always referred to in these notes, partly 
for brevity's sake, but more frequently because they were derived from a variety of sources, and 
because it would now be difficult to trace them to their original authors. No small portion of 
the matter now used in biblical criticism has passed through mediaeval and patristic channels, 
and has now become the common property of the learned world. Were we to name any indi¬ 
vidual from whom we have immediately received any of this, we should probably give him a 
credit which belongs to some distant predecessor. The Translator has, however, enjoyed no 
small degree of pleasure in drawing from those ancient Greek expositors, whose works not only 
display an unusual freshness of illustration, but have a special authority on all questions relating 
to their own vernacular. A complete library of the Greek and Latin fathers has been opened 
to him (Patrologie, par J. P. Mign6, Paris, 1844-65), and has been thoroughly consulted on 
every part of our Epistle* Digitized by ( Google 
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The plan announced in previous volumes required that the English authorized version should 
be the basis of our exposition. The present translator sympathizes with the desire so exten¬ 
sively felt that general confidence in that version should not be impaired. He maintains with 
its warmest admirers that the actual necessities of orthodoxy and godly living have not yet 
sufficiently called for a revision of that version for common use. And yet the more one loves 
the precise words which the Holy Ghost has given to the church, the more anxious will he be 
to receive nothing in their place. The truest friends of inspiration and of divine truth, are those 
who will endure as little imperfection as possible both in what we call the original text, and in the 
translation we give to our children and our fellow-Christians. They will not be satisfied 
with the freedom of our Bibles from fatal errors, but they will be anxious to present God’s word 
in the purest form possible for spiritual edification. Every shade of revealed truth will be pre¬ 
cious to such as long for the whole mind of Jesus. 

In a work intended principally for those who aim at a high degree of Scriptural knowledge, 
the first object must therefore be to obtain an accurate, original text. The Translator, with his 
earlier associates, believes that the recently awakened and rapidly increasing interest in sacred 
criticism demands a tolerably full statement of the reasons on which the more important critical 
conclusions are founded. Special manuals on this subject are not as common in this country as 
in Germany. He has therefore usually added to the authors general statements the documentary 
evidence which may be adduced to sustain them. Since Dr. Kling published his commentary, 
some works have appeared which must also modify some of his conclusions. Among these may be 
mentioned especially the much enlarged seventh edition of the New Testament, , and the Oodex 
Sinaitieus, with the various readings of the Vaticanus, which Tischendorf has published; the 
collations of the Sinaitieus , with the text of Robert Stephens in 1550, by the Rev. F. H. Scri¬ 
vener ; and the numerous collections of Dean Alford in the fifth edition of his Greek Testa¬ 
ment. Not only has the Translator made use of these, so as to supply a few new readings, and 
to change some former decisions of our author, but he has carefully verified many statements by 
a reference to the Codices in his own possession (A. B. D. Sinait.), the Vulgate, and the Greek, and 
the Latin fathers. He regrets that the works on which Tischendorf (N. Test., 8th edit., and 
a new version of the Vaticanus ), Tregelles, and Ellicott are now employed, have not yet 
reached that portion of the New Testament to which the present commentary relates. Emi¬ 
nent English examples would have warranted a much fuller list of various readings, but only 
such have been inserted as were thought obviously to affect the. force or beauty of the original.. 

The next object would be to present as perfect an English translation of the original text as 
' possible. In the present work, this has hardly been attempted. It would have seemed incon¬ 
sistent with the use to be made of the authorized version. He has therefore contented himself 
with inserting in that version some of the most important emendations required by the critical 
notes. We have, however, thrown into black letter type in the midst of the exegetical notes 
an almost continuous new translation. In a few instances we have here used paraphrastic rather 
than literal renderings, and often have sacrificed the elegance which a common version would 
have required, that the objects of the commentary might be more perfectly secured. The inser¬ 
tion of this translation Has sometimes necessitated a slight alteration of the author’s sentences. 

In the Exegetical department he has usually been satisfied with the judicious, condensed, 
and often admirably expressed comments of the author on all subjects embraced by his design. 
On other points the Translator’s object has been to supply what the author took for granted in 
the studies of his readers, but which hardly exists among our hgid-worke^l fluffy with 
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scanty libraries. The more extended notices of particular words or passages, which would have 
broken too much upon the course and proportions of the author’s comments, have been thrown 
into notes in the margin. As our readers will perceive, special importance has been attached, to 
the grammatical forms and the uniformity of meaning to be given to each word. The last thirty 
years have done much to give precision to the language of the New Testament. It has been 
found to be very far from the indefinite and vague thing which older interpreters sometimes 
represented it to be. No longer will it do to say that the apostles used one- case of a noun, one 
tense or mood of a verb, or one particle, for another; or that the position of the words at the 
beginning, middle or end of a sentence is a matter of indifference. The more scientific principle 
must doubtless prevail, that they used words with a uniform signification, and placed them in 
the position which emphasis and truth required, so that no change in these particulars could be 
made without perverting the writer’s meaning. Many of the Greek and Latin words and sen¬ 
tences have been translated, so that even the merely English reader will not find it difficult to 
follow the author’s comments. 

In the Doctrinal and Homiletical departments he was tempted to make considerable changes, 
and was only restrained by the nature of his position as a translator. They do these things so 
differently in Germany, that if their work might sometimes instruct us by contrast, it seems too 
far removed from our track of thought essentially to aid us. He commenced with marking many 
passages for omission, and with substituting an equal amount of extracts from our English and 
American divines, but he soon discovered that he was going beyond his proper limits. He has 
therefore seldom attempted to curtail our author’s extracts, and has contented himself with the 
addition of a few doctrinal inferences bearing upon the literature of the day, and a single series 
of expository hints which the habits of some of our churches happily demand. 

Caelisle, July 4, 1867. 

0. P. WING. 
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SECOND EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 


1 1. ITS GENUINENESS AND INTEGRITY. 

[The external evidence in behalf of the Second Epistle to the Corinthians is incontestable, 
and has never been assailed by the most unfriendly criticism. It reaches as tar back as the 
generation immediately after the Apostles themselves. From the peculiar character of the Epis¬ 
tle, we should not expect to find it quoted as frequently as some other portions of the New Tes¬ 
tament, and yet it is easy to select abundant testimony to satisfy us of its authenticity. Clement 
of Rome (A. D. 91-101), in his Epistles to the same Corinthians, assumes the existence and pe¬ 
culiar contents of Paul’s two Epistles, and in his Epistles ad Virgines (in Syriac and Latin, Ep. I. 
cap. xii.) he quotes the exclamation (2 Cor. xi. 29): Quis infirmatur, et ego non infirmor, etc., 
and in cap. xiii., fin., the words (2 Cor. viii. 21): providentes bona, non solum coram Deo, etc., 
and in Ep. ii. cap. iii. fin., the two passages (2 Cor. vi. 3 and v. 11): Nemini demies udam offen- 
iicnem, etc., and Scientes ergo timorem Domini, etc. Polycarp (A. D. 169), in his Ep. ad Phi - 
bpp. { 6, uses the words (2 Cor. viii. 21) : irpovoobvres del rob kclXov b&ntov Oeob koL avdp6nuv. 
Athenagoras of Athens (A. D. 177), in his treatise De resurr. mort . 118 {Migne. Patrol. T. VI. p. 
1012), says: ebdqAov iravrl rd Xetndpevov, bri-del narb rbv 'AirSorohov rb <pdaprbv rovro koX SiaoKedaorbv 
hSbaaoOat eupffapalav, tva, f LxmoujdivTuv if dvcurrdoeuc rav veKpuOhrw, koX tc&Xiv hudkvruv ruv 
texupujpkvw, f) xal ndvrrj SiafaXvphxjv, Kopior/rcu SiKaUjq a did rob odparof brpagev, tire hyaBb 

drt kokL Irenseus of Lyons (A. D. 177-202), in his treatise Contra Deer. Lib. II. cap. xxx. 2 7 
quotes and comments upon Paul’s account of his rapture to the third heaven (2 Cor. xii. 2 f.); 
in Lib. III. cap. vii. 2 1- he mentions our Epistle by name (in secunda ad Corinthios), and com¬ 
ments extensively upon the expression: in quibus Deus sceculi hujus exccecavit mentes infidelium; 
in Lib, IV. cap. xxvi. 2 4 he says: 0 frro II avXoc * * KhneT^oyelro optvBioir ov ybp kopev o« iroAXol, 
KamqtevavTis rbv hdyov rob Oeob. * * koL per* dTuyb' ovSkva rjducfpsapev feed rb (2 Cor. ii. 17); in Lib. 
V.cap.v. 21 • A ucaioicybp avBpdwotc, Kai irvevparofdpoic i^roipdoBrj b TlapdSeiooc, h (final TlavXog hwStrroAoc 
tloKOfuaSek ffKovcev apfara ffypara, irpoc tipciC rv rip Tapdvrt (2 Cor. xii. 2); in Lib. V. cap. xiii. 23: 
Koi Sib rovro ffoar *Iva KarairoBvy rb Bvrjrhv vrrb rifc *0 6b Karepyaadpevoc $pag tig avrb roirro 

Oioc, 6 Ktu Save jpiv rbv apfaftova rob irvebparoc (2 Cor. v. 4, 5, and i. 22); and in Lib. V. cap. xiii. 
| 4, he quotes 2 Cor. iv. 10, and iii. 3, and in Lib. IV. cap. xxix. 2 1 he quotes again 2 Cor. iv. 
4. Clement of Alexandria (A. D. 191-202) quotes from our Epistle not less than twenty diffe¬ 
rent times, as e. g., in Poedag. Lib. X. cap. vi. he refers to Paul's rapture in the third heavens;. 
in Lib. II. cap. viii. he cites in full 2 Cor. ii. 14-16, and a few sentences afterwards 2 Cor. v. 7; in 
&rom. Lib. III. capp. xii and xiv. he quotes what Paul says of Satan’s beguiling Eve; in Lib. 
IV. cap. vii. Paul’s description of the weapons of his spiritual warfare; in Lib. IV. cap. xvi. what 
6 'AitSoroh*—elptpcev kv ry Sevripa irpbc icopcvBlovc, etc. (citing the whole of 2 Cor. i. 12, and ii. 14, 
and a few sentences after 2 Cor. iii. 14). See also Poedag. Lib. III. cap. iii. (2 Cor. xiii. 5), cap. 
xi. (2 Cor. viii. 21 f.), Strom. Lib. I. cap. i. (2 Cor. vi. 4, 10, 11), cap. xi. (2 Cor. i. 9 f.), Lib. II.. 
cap. xix. (2 Cor. viii. 12 I), Lib. III. cap. L (2 Cor. xi. 13,15), cap. xl (2 Cor. vii. 1), Lib. IV. 
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cap. xx. fin. (2 Cor. xi. 23), cap. xxi. (2 Cor. iv. 7-9; vi. 3-7,16-19, vii. 1, 9-11), cap. xxvi. (2 
Cor. v, 1-3, 7-8, 9). Tertullian of Carthage (A. D. 190-220), frequently quotes our Epistle, as 
in Pudic. cap. xiii.: JRevera enim mspicantur aposiolum Paulum, in secunda ad Oorinthios, 
eidem fornicatori veniarn dedisse, quem in prima dedendum Satanoe inleritum camxs pronun- 
ciarit impiurn patris de matrimonio hceredem; quasi qua ipsam postea stylum vertent scribens: 
8i quis autem conlrislant, non me contristavitreic. (as in 2 Cor. ii. 5-11).—With respect also 
to the internal evidence for the Pauline origin of our Epistle, there can be no ques¬ 
tion. Every part of it breathes the very purpose and spirit of the great Apostle to the Gen¬ 
tiles, his. peculiar position with reference to the Mosaic Institute (chap, iii.), his joy fulness amid 
extreme labors, perils and distresses (ch&pp. iv. and xi.) f his views of reconciliation by Christ 
and the preaching of it (chap v.), his delicacy in the treatment of erring brethren (ch&pp. vii. 
and viii.), his refusal to build on the foundation of others (chap, x.), and his estimate of his in¬ 
firmities and revelations of the Lord (chap. xii.). Probably no portion of the New Testament 
exhibits the peculiar character of the writer, even when under Divine inspiration, better than 
this. Dr. Paley, in his Horae Paulina, has here found unusually rich materials for his work, 
of exhibiting undesigned coincidences with the history in Acts, and with Paul's other Epistles.] 
It is only with reference to the unity of our Epistle, that some doubts have been raised. 
The earliest of these were advanced by Sender, who makes the first eight chapters [with Rom. 
xvi.], and chap. xiii. 11-13 constitute one Epistle; the tenth and as far as ver. 10 of the last 
chapter a second; and chap. ix. [a small circular Epistle, addressed not to the Corinthians, but 
to the Christians of Achaia]. Weber, near the same time, contended that there were only two 
distinct Epistles, viz. : the first composed of the first nine chapters with chap. xiii. 11-13, and 
the second composed of the remainder of our present Epistle. At a later period, von Qreeve, of 
the Netherlands, made the first Epistle consist of the first eight chapters with chap. xiii. 11-13, 
and the second of the remainder of our present Epistle. [Quite recently C. H. Weisse ( Philos 
Dogm. Yol I. p. 145) maintains, with much confidence, that our Epistle is composed of three 
distinct circular Epistles directed at different times to the Corinthian Church, of which the first 
and main part of the present Epistle (chapp. i. vii. with xiii. 11-13) was the latest; and that 
these were put together in their present form by some other hand (perhaps Timothy's, and possi¬ 
bly with the Apostle's own approbation and direction)]. These views are, to some extent, in 
opposition to the best critical authorities, and, even where they have some plausible grounds for 
their support, will not bear a thorough investigation. [They are derived from the conoeded fret 
that two or three subjects of a very different character are discussed, and that a spirit of an 
almost opposite nature pervades the different parts of the Epistle. So obvious are these that 
even Wieseler ( Chron . d Apostelgesch. } 857 f.) felt constrained to recognize a chronological di¬ 
vision of the Epistle, and to suppose that the first part as far as chap. vii. 1, was written under 
the depression which the Apostle felt before the arrival of Titus, and that the remaining portion 
was composed under the excitement which the joyful tidings then received produced upon his mind]. 
But we discover no decisive evidence of such a new commencement at chap. vii. 2, nor is it pro¬ 
bable that the triumphant passage which occurs in chap. ii. 14 would have been written under 
depression. The abrupt transition from the first to the second verse of chap, vii., and the slight 
connection between the thirteenth and fourteenth verses of the sixth chapter, by no means jus¬ 
tify the assumption that the Apostle inserted the intervening passage (vi. 14; vii. 1) "in oonse- 
qnence of the sudden occurrence of these thoughts to his mind." But we regard the opinion 
which Schrseder has advanced, that this passage is unworthy of the enlarged spirit of the Apos¬ 
tle to the Gentiles, and must have been added by some later hand; and the similar one which 
Ewaid has advocated, that this paragraph was an extract from an Epistle of some unknown 
Apostolic writer, but was hardly worthy of the profound and generous spirit of Paul, as the off¬ 
spring of an arbitrary and peculiar prejudice. Even if the connection between the different parts 
of our Epistle were more indistinct, and the transitions from the one to the other were much 
more abrupt than they actually are (comp. Osiander EM. { 7), they, ought to awaken no sur¬ 
prise in an Epistle [composed in the midst of a journey, under overwhelming cares and circum¬ 
stances of extraordinary vicissitude, by a writer of more than common sympathies, and with 
reference to classes of persons so different as were the sincere but erring brethren at Corinth and 
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their corrupt and schismatical seducers. And yet, notwithstanding the varieties of subject and 
tone which are found in our Epistle, the whole is pervaded by a single purpose and spirit, the 
object of which was to heal the divisions which had commenced and threatened such serious con¬ 
sequences in the church, and to establish believers there in their former confidence in Paul. We 
discover nothing but the various actings of the same mind in its necessary changes, while con¬ 
templating what it loves and what it abhors; and the very fact that some passages in our Epistle 
have been fitted into their connections with so little an appearance of design, indicates that they 
were the natural outpouring of a spontaneous but conflicting emotion]. 

i 2. TIME AND PLACE OF ITS COMPOSITION. 

That the 8econd Epistle must have been written soon after the First is evident (comp. 
Osiander, EM. j 3) from its entire spirit and contents, from the course and condition of things 
at Corinth, and from the anxious suspense which the writer shows with regard to events imme¬ 
diately anticipated. [In that first Epistle (chap. xvi. 8) he had announced that it was his in¬ 
tention to remain at Ephesus until Pentecost, but (chap. xvi. 5) that he expected soon to reach 
Corinth by way of Macedonia, and to spend the winter there. His actual departure from Ephe¬ 
sus may have been hastened by the insurrection against him there, but we know that he tarried 
for a short time at Troas on his journey to Macedonia. From his extreme anxiety to meet Titus 
(2 Cor. ii. 12) he did not tarry as long as he had intended at Troas, but he pressed forward to 
Macedonia. There he must have continued long enough before he wrote the Second Epistle to 
ascertain the mind of the churches in that region, and partially at least to make the collection 
(viii. 1—5). Then it was that he wrote our Epistle, and soon after went to Corinth where he 
abode three months (Acts xx. 3), and then returned so as to be in Macedonia at Easter on his 
way to Jerusalem at Pentecost. It is evident from these facts that our Second Epistle must have 
been written when he was in Macedonia, some time during the summer or antumn after he left 
Ephesus. But the year on which he wrote is not quite certain. Whatever be the year on which 
the First Epistle was written (either A. D. 57 or 58, see Introd. to the First Epistle) it is plain 
that the Second was written only a few months later. Even if it must be assigned to a different 
year (comp. 2 Cor. viii. 10, and ix. 2), we are not obliged to suppose the intervention of a whole 
twelvemonth between the two (Osiander p. 23).] We are not, however, quite sure that the pre-„ 
dee place was Philippi [as the Vatican and most of the later MSS. with the old Syriac version, 
assert. That the bearers were Titus and his associates, is apparently substantiated by chap. viii. 
23, and ix. 3, 5; Ellicott in Smith's Diet. Art. Corinthians, II. Epist.]. 


I 3. OCCASION AND DESIGN OF THE SECOND EPISTLE. 

About the time the First Epistle had been despatched, the Apostle was induced probably 
by the representations of some mentioned in 1 Cor. xvi. 17, to send Timothy, who was going to 
Macedonia and Achaia, to the Corinthian Church, in order to revive in them “the remembrance 
of his ways in Christ” (1 Cor. iv. 17), and to induce them to follow out his policy. But as our 
Epistle contains no reference to Timothy’s visit or to its results at Corinth, nor to any account 
through him of the effects of Paul’s First Epistle, some have concluded that he must have been either 
interrupted in his journey, or recalled by the Apostle himself. Such a reference, however, ought 
not to have been very confidently expected in an Epistle where Timothy was associated as a 
writer. Certainly if Paul had recalled a messenger whose coming had been so distinctly an¬ 
nounced, we should suppose he would have felt called upon to justify such a proceeding against 
the objections of his opponents. We conclude, therefore, that he had received through Timothy 
some account of the state of the Corinthian Church, and that these had produced disquietude in 
his mind (chap. ii. 12; vii. 5 ff), especially when he fonnd that Timothy had been obliged to eut 
short his visit there, and to hasten to meet Paul at Ephesus (1 Cor. xvi. 11). It was not until 
the return of Titus, whom he had sent after Timothy (perhaps after Timothy’s return) and after 
he had sent off his First Epistle (according to de Wette and others from solicitude about the im¬ 
pression that Epistle had produced), that he could hear any thing to quiet his apprehensions. 
This must have been the more painful and protracted, inasmuch as Titus had tarried beyond the 
expected time in order to make arrangements for the collection (2 Cor. viii. 6). 
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Between the First and Second Epistle, Bleek and others have supposed that the Apostle 
was induced by the unfavorable account through Timothy to write and send by the hands of 
Titus another Epistle, and that this wa9 the occasion for the anxiety with which he looked for 
Titus’ return. We see no occasion for such a supposition, inasmuch as there had been quite 
enough in his First Epistle (chap. iii. 2 ff.; iv. 8, 18 ff.; v. 1 ff.; vi. 8, xi. 17; ii. 16, iv. 1 ff.; «. 
14, 18; xv. 8, 10), to give occasion for excusing his apparent severity toward them and his 
boasting of himself (comp, in opposition to Bleek, an Art. in the &ud. u. Kril . 1830, p. 625 if; 
Mueller, de tribus P. iten. p. 34 ff.; Warm, Tub Zeitschr. 1833, I. 66 ff.; Wieseler, Chron* d. 
apost. Zeit. p. 368 ff; Baur Paulus, p. 327 ff. [Comp. { 6]. 

To bring the Corinthians more completely to a proper state of mind, and that on his antici¬ 
pated visit he might have no reason for severity but unite with them in joyful and sincere 
thanksgivings to God, the Apostle now wrote them a Second Epistle. In this he endeavors, in the 
First Part, to present before them their true relations to him and to his office, by reminding them 
of their common sufferings, consolations and prayers (chap. i. 3 ff), by removing from himself 
all appearance of insincerity, duplicity and instability, and by showing that the change in his 
plans respecting his journey which had exposed him to such imputations, sprung from a desire 
to spare them unnecessary pain (chap. i. 12 ff). He assures them that the severity which had 
characterized some portions of his First Epistle, had no other origin than his love to them, and 
he now comes to a friendly understanding with them with reference to his main design to pro¬ 
duce in them the state of mind which they had actually attained (chap. ii. 1-11). He then re¬ 
minds them that his work was acceptable to God both in them that perished and in them that were 
saved (chap. ii. 3 ff), and that they themselves had witnessed his sincerity in handling the word 
of God and the effects of his labors at Corinth, he extols the glory of his office, brings to their re¬ 
collection the honesty and purity of conduct with which he had performed the duties of that 
office among them, and contrasts both the office and his conduct with the legal services of the 
Old Testament dispensation. He accounts for the different results of his preaching, by ascribing 
the one to the blinding influence of Satan and the other to the illuminating power of God (chap, 
iv. 1-4, 6), assures them that both his present afflictions and his future glory would redound to 
the divine honor and their benefit, and takes occasion in passing to set in its true light the gene¬ 
ral bearing of present afflictions and infirmities upon the heavenly state (chap. iv. 7 ff; v.l, ff.). 
He then directs their thoughts to the connection between his hope of future, glory and his con¬ 
tinual efforts to please the Lord; and this brings him to another avowal of the sincerity with 
which he had performed his official duties. This he traces to the essential nature of the scheme 
of salvation, whose excellence leads him to admonish them with great earnestness not to receive 
the grace of God in vain, but to appropriate to themselves all its benefits (chap. v. 9; vi. 10.) 
Having demanded, therefore, of them a reciprocation of his overflowing love and confidence, he 
urges them to renounce all fellowship with every form of idolatry, and gives utterance to his joy 
over the final effects of his former Epistle though it had at first so much disturbed them (chap, 
vi. 11; vii. 16). The confidence they had thus reposed in him he endeavors to confirm; and he 
begins in the Second Part of his Epistle to interest them in the collections he was then making; 
and endeavors to awaken in them a spirit of emulation by reminding them of what other churches 
had done. He does not, however, leave this point without presenting before them higher mo¬ 
tives, and pointing them to the benefits which beneficence would surely bring. In the midst of 
these exhortations he takes occasion to explain his own proceedings with reference to these col¬ 
lections (chap. viii. and ix.). 

In the early and more apologetic portion of his Epistle he had given some attention to pole¬ 
mical questions as they came across bis track of thought, but in the Third Part, he devotes to 
these a more special discussion. Even here, however, he mingles with his assaults upon his op¬ 
ponents, earnest admonitions of those who had listened to such teachers and occasionally defends 
his personal and official conduct (chap. x. et seq.). With some severe reproof for immoralities 
yet remaining in the church (chap. xii. 20; xiii. 6), he subsides into a milder and more hopeful 
tone, and concludes with cordial encouragements and an all-comprehensive Benediction (chap, 
xiii. 7 ff). 
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Pram this general view of the contents of our Epistle, its Design becomes quite evident. 
Every thing was directed to the restoration and confirmation of the Apostle's authority which 
had been sn bitterly and obstinately assailed, and the removal of all hinderances to his efforts for 
their welfare. The majority being won over to his side, the way was open to bring back to obe¬ 
dience those among the people who still opposed him. To do this he waA obliged to clear away 
the prejudices which had been raised against him, and to discover the insincerity and perverse¬ 
ness of those who had sednced them. These were evidently Judaizers (comp. chap. xi. 22). It 
is still a matter of controversy whether they belonged to the Petrine or to the Christ party. 
Against those who maintain that they belonged to the former (Meyer and others), it has truly 
been objected (Osiander), that our Epistle never hints at Peter as the head of their party, and 
even the phrase r&v tmtpXiav &ito 0 t 61 mv (chap. xi. 5, and xii. 11) cannot refer to our Lord’s Apostles. 
That they belonged to the latter party is also argued from the fact that the idea of the Christ 
party seems to be implied in chap. x. 7, that a rejection of all apostolic authority seems hinted 
at in the words tuv vfccpMav &iro<nfov* t and that a number of indications are given that they had 
departed from the commonly received doctrine with respect to the person of Jesus (chap. xi. 12; 
il. 17). They seem, however, to have been especially distinguished for their opposition to Paul’s 
apostolic authority, and for their zeal in behalf of the Jewish law and for Christianity as a 
merely legal system (comp. Osiander J 4). 

{4. STYLE. 

[" The contrast between the First and Second Epistle is in no respect more obvious than in its 
style. Not only are the subjects perpetually varied and the characters rapidly shifting, but the 
manner and spirit of the writer are remarkably diverse. Consolation and rebuke, gentleness and 
severity, earnestness and irony succeed one another at brief intervals and unexpectedly." Alford. 
Meyer remarks: "The excitement and interchange of the affections and probably also the haste 
under which Paul wrote the Epistle, certainly render the expressions often obscure and the con¬ 
structions difficult; but they serve only to exalt our admiration of the great oratorical delicacy, art 
and power with which this outpouring of Paul's spirit, especially interesting as a self-defence, 
flows and streams onward, till its billows finally overflow the whole opposition of his adversaries." 
Erasmus remarks also, that "the difficulty of grasping the precise mind of this divine rhetorician 
far exceeds that which is felt in comprehending that of ordinary poets and orators; that he is so 
full of turns and delicate allusions, that one is constantly at a loss to know what he is doing, whither 
he is driving, and what he is opposing. So skilful are his arts that you can hardly believe he is at 
different times the same man. Now he boils up like a limpid spring, suddenly he rolls away with 
a great noise like a mighty torrent bearing all before it, and then he flows gently along, or 
expands like a placid lake over all the land. Sometimes he quite loses himself as it were in the 
sand, but all at once he breaks out at some unexpected point."— Paraph ., p. 58. “ Though this 
Epistle is, perhaps, the least methodical of Paul's writings, it is among the most interesting, as 
it brings out the man most distinctly before the reader, and reveals his intimate relations to the 
people among whom he labored."— Hodge.] 


J 5. ITS CONTENTS AND IMPORTANCE. 

[The interest of the Second, even more than that of the First Epistle to the Corinthians, is 
principally historical. From the peculiar circumstances which called it forth, the Apostle was 
led to dwell much upon what was personal to himself and to those whom he addressed. We 
have nowhere else so clear an insight into the character and life of an apostle, and it is remark¬ 
able that while no other portion of Paul’s life could have been more active and eventful, we 
have scarcely any notice of the period which here comes before us, except what is contained in 
our Epistle. Many circumstances here supplied seem indispensable to the understanding of what 
is related in the Acts and the other Epistles (comp. Paley in Hor. Paul.). We are especially 
here shown the high moral and religious spirit of the Apostle, his self-sacrificing devotion to the 
welfare of his converts, and the honorable principles which governed his conduct towards his 
fellow-laborers. All this, however, is mingled, as usual in his writings, with evangelical maxims 
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and doctrines of a general nature, which make our Epistle of no small importance to theological 
science; and certainly no portion of the Epistles has supplied richer materials for homiletic use. 
Among the historical notices of great value may be mentioned Paul's abounding consolations 
under severe afflictions, his probable visit and letter to the Corinthians of which we have no 
other account, and the*narrative of his ecstasy and revelations. Important doctrinal statements 
are also given respecting the testimony of conscience (i. 12-14), the power of the Church in cases 
of discipline (ii. 3-8), the contrast between the Christian and the Mosaic dispensations (iii. 8-18), 
the prospect of a building of God, a house not made with hands, in the heavens (v. 1-8), the 
objects of the death of Christ and the nature of the reconciliation effected by Him (v. 14-21; viii. 
9), the duty of separation from the world (vi. 14-18), the nature of godly sorrow and repentance 
(vii. 8-11), the true method of charitable contributions (viii. 1; ix. 15), the limits and nature of 
inspiration (viii. 8,10), and the signs of a Divine Apostleship (xii. 12)—On this whole subject, 
however,] we may adopt the animated representation of Osiander (EM. 2 5). Having given ua 
his view of the contents of the Epistle, he proceeds to point out, first, the admirable psycholo¬ 
gical order and psychagogical [persuasive] method which the Apostle must have had in his mind, 
and then the ample range of subjects through which the discussion of an oocasional topic leads 
him, the excitement which his immediate relations to his readers awakened, the grouping together 
of special and general, of temporal and eternal, of historical and didactic sutgects; the animated 
introduction of historical incidents, and the felicitous blending together of his own official and 
private affairs; the gradual combination of these with the interests of the Church, and the affairs 
of each congregation with those of the general Church, and of all these with the cause of Christ. 
We have then an admirable picture of the Apostolic office, standing out so prominently in the 
Epistle as to control every part, sometimes in the representation of the Apostle himself, wisely, 
lovingly and energetically performing the hardest services in the most trying situations; but 
sometimes also in profound theoretic statements of its essential nature (chap, iii., iv.). We are 
then presented with a beautiful and thorough confirmation and completion of some discussions 
which had been only broached in his First Epistle (chap, iii., iv., xii. 5), as, e. g., the power of 
the keys, there to bind, here to loose; the object, influence, institution, trials, consolations, 
distresses, helps, toils and fruits, dignities and burdens, of his office. In the midst of these 
discussions, however, he is very naturally led to a consideration of the doctrine of the cross (iv. 
6), of the power of the Divine Word (chap, ii.), of the law and the Gospel (iii. 4), of the resur¬ 
rection, of reconciliation and justification (v.), of regeneration (v. 6), of repentance (vii. 10 f), and 
of Christian beneficence (collections), every thing and every subject is contemplated only as it is 
related to Christ; and He is the measure of all things. Profound analogies and demonstrations, 
as well as typical illustrations, are taken from the work of creation (iv. 6), and from the Jewish 
dispensation and its ministers (iii. 7 ff), and his arguments are confirmed by examples and testi¬ 
monies from the Jewish Scriptures (vi. 16 ff; viii. 15; ix. 7, 9). In the principal passages, we 
have sometimes startling illustrations for the development of his subject, derived from sacred 
history, from nature, and from common life (iii. 3; xi. 3; ix. 6,10); more frequent solemn affirma¬ 
tions for the confirmation of his assertions than he is accustomed to give (i. 18, 23; xi. 31; xh. 2) 
produced by the fervency of his zeal and his absolute certainty with respect to what he was saying 
and the falsehoods against which he was contending. We have every vicissitude of feeling, deep 
depression and high exhilaration, humble prostration and lofty enthusiasm, painful apprehensions 
and satisfying consolations, etc •, all apparently united by a very slight thread of association, but 
really forming a harmonious work of art in the most perfect unity of truth and love. Finally, 
with respect to language, we recognize the influence not only of the limited knowledge and 
movements of the age, but of the intense mental agitations of that period; and yet with all its 
harshness, rigidity and broken sentences, our Epistle is an admirable mirror of the Apostle'i 
actual state of mind, filled as it was and made eloquent by the Spirit of God. Truths of th» 
utmost importance are communicated in a style of eminent, though frequently anomalous, beautj 
(comp. Meyer, EM. p. 5). 
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[l 6. THE APOSTLE'S VISITS, AND LOST LETTER TO .THE CORINTHIANS. 

Two questions, necessarily raised in the interpretation of our Epistle, seem to demand 
consideration in this Introduction. The First relates to the number of visits which the Apostle 
made to Corinth. “It seems distinctly implied in chap. xii. 14; xiii. 1, 2, that he had been there 
twice before the time at which he was writing. St. Luke, however, only mentions one visit 
prior to that time (Acts xviii. 1, sq.), for the visit recorded in Acts xx. 2, 3, was confessedly 
subsequent If, with Grotiua and others, we assume that in chap. xiii. 14 rplrov belongs to 
hoi/tuQ ixo and not to iMetv npoq vpdc, we still have in chap. xiii. 1, the definite words rplrov rovro 
which seem totally to preclude any other meaning than this—that the Apostle had 
visited them twice before, and was now on the eve of going to them a third time. The ordinary 
subterfuge that Ipxopai is here equivalent to hotpus lx<* iMitv (so actually A. and the Arabic (Erp.), 
and Coptic versions), is grammatically indefensible, and would never have been thought of, if 
the narrative of the Acts had not seemed to require it. We must assume, then, that the Apostle 
made a visit to Corinth which St. Luke was not moved to record, and which, from its probably 
short duration, might easily have been omitted in a narrative which is more a general history of 
the Church in the lives of its chief teachers, than a chronicle of annalistic detail. So Chrysostom 
and his followers, Oecumenius and Theophylact, and, in recent times, Mueller (de tribus Pauli 
din.), Auger (Pat. temp. p. 70 sq.), Wieseler ( Chronol p. 239), and the majority of modem 
critics. It has formed a further subject of inquiry whether, on this supposition, the visit to 
Corinth is to be regarded only as the return there from a somewhat lengthened excursion during 
the eighteen months' stay at that city (Auger), or whether it is to be referred to the period of the 
three years' residence at Ephesus. The latter has most supporters, and seems certainly more 
natural" (Ellicott, in Smith's Diet, of the Bib.). On the other hand, it must be conceded that 
Paul's expressions in chap. i. 15 and xiii. 2, seem to imply that he had been there but once, and 
can only be explained on the supposition that his visit was so short and sad (chap. ii. 1), that it 
was not brought into consideration (comp. Wordsworth on ii. 1 and xiii. 1). 

The Second question relates to the number of letters which Paul wrote to the Corinthian 
Church. We can hardly hope to attain a certain answer to this question; and so far as reference 
is had to one supposed to have been written before our extant First, and referred to in 1 Cor. v. 
9, we have nothing at present to do. Our only inquiry is, whether the numerous allusions in 
the Second Epistle to a letter which he speaks of by way of eminence as "the Epistle," was not 
one sent at some time between the First and Second, but now lost? Neander ( Planting and 
Training , Philada., 1844, p. 156), contends that it was, and that it was sent by the hands of 
Titus. He thinks that Paul would not have sent Titus on such an errand without some words 
of explanation however few; and that in this Epistle, so brief and so temporary in its interest 
as not to be thought worthy of preservation, the Apostle used expressions of severity which 
caused intense anxiety as soon as it was gone. On this supposition he explains much of the 
language of the Epistle (which seems to him so strong as to be extravagant, on any other suppo¬ 
sition), respecting his severity and his solicitude regarding its effects (2 Cor. vii. 8,12, etc.). He 
also thinks that, Timothy having failed to reach Corinth, and reports having come to Paul of 
the unhappy state of the Corinthians, Titus was sent to supply the place of Timothy and to do 
something to recover them, and Paul himself declined going at that time lest he should have to 
proceed to extremity. Either the incestuous person had proved rebellious and was raising parties 
there, or persons had come from abroad who had conducted toward the Apostle with great 
insolence. Paul wrote words of stem rebuke, not for his cause who had done wrong, nor for his 
cause who had suffered wrong (either himself or the father of the incestuous person), but for 
their good (vii. 12). With Neander agree also Olshausen, Credner, J. L. Davies (in Smith's 
Diet, art. Paul). Alford says: “It may have been so," but many (Klingand others) think 
that more decided allusions to such an Epistle might have been expected had it existed and been 
of so much importance in Paul's mind.] 
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SECOND EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE CORINTHIANS. 


1. Apostolic Address and Greeting. 

Chapt n, I. 1-2. 

Paul, an Apostle of Jesus Christ [Christ Jesus] 1 by the will of God, and Timothy 
our [the] brother unto the ehuroh of God which is at Corinth, with all the saints 
2 which are in all Achaia. Grace be to you and peace, from God our Father, and from 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 


1 Ver. 1.—The collocation of the words: 'Iiyeov Xpurrov has better authority in its far or here than it has in 1 Oor. L L, 
but Paul appear* uniformly to hare put Xpurrov before ’Irjtrov immediately after ar&rroAo? or 6ouAof, in accordance with 
the natural train of thought: the messenger of the Messiah, the divinely oommissioned King. 


RXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Comp, on 1 Cor. i. 1 ff. The salutation in ts. 
2 is preoiaely like that in the former Epistle. 
The address in vs. 1 is briefer: bird oroAof is 
without Kkqrky and Ukheata with only a local 
definition. Timothy has the same position whioh 
Bosthenes had there, and it is evident that he 
must have returned to the Apostle from his mis¬ 
sion to Corinth (1 Cor. iv. 17; xri. 10 f. Comp. 
Introd.). The persons addressed are designated 
with more particularity than in 1 Cor. i. 2, as 
“ all the saints whioh are in all Aohaia.” From 
their being addressed as roic dyioic, and not as 
haJayauu. (as in Gal. ii. 2, comp. Eph. i. 1) it does 
not necessarily follow that they were only iso¬ 
lated individuals, or small companies without a 
distinct ecclesiastical organisation. And yet we 
should have no greater certainty in maintaining 
the contrary. [Alford suggests that the word 
“ sainte ” is used rather than “ churches ” as in 
Gal. i. 2, because the matters principally to be 
discussed in the Epistle concerned only the Co¬ 
rinthians as a ehuroh, and those living in the 
province generally merely as individual saints]. 
In either case they were all connected with the 
Church of Corinth as the mother-ohuroh. With 
respect to the name Achaia, the common usage 
of the time as it is seen in Acts xix. 21, and 
especially the phrase tv thy ry ’A*<ua, abun¬ 


dantly warrants us in assuming that it is here 
used in its most extensive meaning.*—Moreover, 
this expression does not justify us in concluding 
(with Neander) that our Epistle was enoyclieal 
in its object, for the entire scope of its contents 
would be opposed to such a view, and we should 
be obliged to infer that all Christians through¬ 
out the province [inoluding those at Athens, 
Cenchrem, and perhaps Sicyon, Argos, etc .] 
were involved in the censures directed against 
the mother-ohuroh (comp. Osiander, Introd. j 8). 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

HOMILETIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 

(See on 1 Cor. i. 1-8). 


* [At some time between the conquest of Greece by the 
Romans and the reign of Augustas (B. C. 169-147), the whole 
region south of Thessaly and Epirus, nearly co-extensive with 
the modern kingdom of Greece, became a single province of 
the Empire under the name of Achaia. After the strong 
expression of the pro-cousul’s, and the Gentiles’ disapproba¬ 
tion of the accusations mode against Paul (Acts xviii.), he 
appears to have labored freely and with such success in the 
whole province of Achaia^tbat a number of churches were 
established in it [comp. 1 These. I. 8; 2 These, i. 4). Smith’s 
Diet. art. Achaia , Cootb. and Howsoir, vol. 1, p. 416, chap, 
xii. A. R. Faussct iu Port. Cbm., vol. 2, p. 316. If, however, 
we recollect the general contents and aim of this Epistle, we 
may well donbt (with Osiander) whether we ought not here 
to take the word Achaia in tne narrower sense which It 
sometimes even then boro and which is almost certain In 1 
Cor. xvi. 15 (comp. Acts xviii. 1.)] 
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THE SECOND EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 


INTBODUCTION. 


2. Thanks for Divine consolations under his tribulations; the blessings conferred upon Mm thereby for 

the better discharge of his official duties , and the fellowship between Atm and 
his readers (yy. 8-11). 


3 Blessed be God, even the Father of oar Lord Jesas Christ, the Father of mercies, and 

4 the God of all comfort; Who comforteth us in all our tribulation, that we may be able 
to comfort them which are in any trouble by the comfort wherewith we ourselves are 

5 comforted of God. For as the sufferings of Christ abound in us, so our consolation 

6 [comfort] also aboundeth by Christ. And whether we be afflicted, it is for your con- 
eolation [comfort] and salvation, [or whether we be comforted, it is for your comfort] 
which is effectual in the enduring of the same sufferings which we also suffer: [om. 
or whether we be comforted, it is for your consolation and salvation]: and our hope 

7 of you is steadfast, 1 knowing that as* ye are partakers of the sufferings, so shall ye be 

8 [are ye] also of the oonsolation [comfort]. For we would not, brethren, have you ig¬ 
norant of* our trouble which came to us 4 in Asia,that we were pressed out of measure, 1 

9 above strength, insomuch that we despaired even of life. But we [ourselves] had the 
sentence of death in ourselves, that we should not trust in ourselves, but in God which 

10 raiseth the dead: Who delivered us from so great a death, and doth deliver:* in whom 

11 we trust that he will yet deliver us: ye also helping together by prayer for us, that 
for the gift bestowed upon us by the means of many persons thanks may be given by 
many on our behalf 1 

) Ver. 7.—Ths Bee. Altogether without authority make* «oi h lAwtc vnrlp vp£r follow immediately the second wept*A. 
Ktu omrupiat. Bengel, Griesbach and Merer let ivspy.—inrio v/imr follow immediately after the second vapajcA^ra*. 
Lachmann and Tischondorf, (whom Ostander follows) place ivcpyovftlnp —vwip iip.it y directly after the first vopaaA. km 
wwnjpfat, though Lachmann includes [«ai owrrtpiat] in brackets as suspected. See exeget. notes. [The reading of the 
Bee. has generally been ascribed to Braemus who, in hie 2nd edit, of the Greek Test., must hare obtained it by combiaiag 
several Latin versions with some Greek MSS^ since no single Greek M9. has been found which gives exactly his reading. 
Having been received from him by Bexa [in his 3rd, 4th and 6th editions), and by the Blxevir, it passed into our early Ger¬ 
man and English versions. Of course, it has no documentary authority. The reading of Bengel and Grieebach wse that 
which Erasmus and Boca had adopted In their first editions, and it is sustained by A. O.M. Sinai t., and other less Imports* 
uncial MSS. together with the Syr., Copt., Aeth., Arm., and a number of the Vulg. and Old Italic versions. The readisg 
of Lachmann and Tlschendorf (7 th ed.) has been adopted by de Wette, Oishausen, Bloomfield, Alford, Oslander.Conybeare, 
Wordsworth, Stanley and Hodge, and is sustained by B. D. E. V. G. K. and L., by numerous cursives, the Syro-Pfcytax., ead 
the Gothic versions, and by Chrysost., Theodt„ Damasc., Theophyl., (Scum, (though some of these Insert ecu erwrjptac before 
rift ivipyovpiy*, etc.). Meyer thinks that Grieebach’s was the original form of the text, but that the copyist easily pamsd 
from the first to the second wapa«Aqovwv, omitting all between them, and that an emendation was then attempted by intro¬ 
ducing the omitted words later in the sentence. Bloomfield’s conjecture is much more natural and scientific, via, that 
Lachm&nn’s reading being more difficult was more likely to have been amended, to avoid the interruption of the antithe¬ 
sis between «tr« 0At0op«6a, etc and hr* irapaxaAovpvda, etc., by the clause sol ij «A*t*— v/iitr, and that those who transposed 
the clause rif iytpy.-^ratrxoptv, make the Apostle absurdly assert that his readers would be consoled by enduring the same 
sufferings with himself, instead of saying that his affliction and oonsolation were calculated to profit them. Stanley sug¬ 
gests, that in this whole section the force of the thoughts depends on rendering irepoimAeir, and its derivatives, by the sans 
corresponding words in English. We, therefore, use the word “ comfort ” throughout]. 

* Ver. 7.—The wowcp of the Rec. is not as well s ust ai n ed I as «w, which has in its favor A. B. 0. D. E. Slnalt^ef oL, and * 
TIsch. observes: “i<nr«p substitution videtvr ut pianius csset cum fort, etc*, non ar c h' s * cum eeuwret conh mgm d um esse."). 

s Ver. 8.—For the first v*ip Lachm. reads wi pi. and he is sustained by A. C. D. E. F. Q. Sinai* a L, and followed fcf 
Mayor and Stanley, but Tlschendorf, Bloomfield. Wordsworth and Alford retain vwcp as the more difficult reading, [Bee 
Webster’s Synt.and Synn.of the Or. Test., p. 172]. 

4 Ver. 8.—Lachm., following the preponderance of authorities, throws out ^ur from the text. [It Is rejected as a ts* 
perfloous gloss to ytyopim^ by Meyer and Alford, Wordsworth and Stanley according toA.B.O.D.f.8. and SinaiL, but It 
is retained by Tlscnendorf and Bloomfield, and is suspected by Grieebach]. 

4 Ver. 8.—On the authority of A. B. C. [Sinait.l ct aL . Lachmann puts Mp (some put wop*) Mropty before i0ap4*W a '. 
[Alford and Stanley (as usual ) agree with Lachm., nut Tiscbendort, Bloomfield and Wordsworth, sustained by a few undah 
and a number of the best versions and fathers, agree with the Receptus]. 

4 Ver. 10.—B. G. [and SinaJt.] have sal pvoerai Others omit it. It is probably a change of the £dcra* by a mistake for 
the form in the following clause, and then it would naturally be thrown out as superfluous, or be left out through oversight 
[TIsch.. Meyer, Bloomf. and Words, have kau pimtm, Lachm. and Stanley have *aX ^nw, but la brackets: and AIM 
contends that these last words would not be superfluous, sinoe they would look M to the immediate fa tore, while eat rn 
pvormi would look to the oontinuanoe of help in distant and uncertain time*’]. 

* Ver. 11.--The Var. vpitv is not sufficiently sustained, [and yet it is adopted by Tlschendorf (7th ed.) and Seiche, and it 
has the authority of the revised Vat* the Sinai t, Clarom. (2d cor.), * oL, and no small support of versions and F at h e rs ]. 
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EXEGETIOAL AMD CRITICAL. 

This ascription of praise and thanksgiving dif¬ 
fers from others of a different character (Eph. i. 8 
C; 1 Pet. i. 8 ff.), in those respects in which our 
Bpistle is peculiar. It gires special prominence 
to what was personal to the writer, and what per¬ 
tained to his individual fellowship with his rea¬ 
ders. We are not, however, to seek in it for a di- 
root and studied design to gain the esteem of his 
opponents, by excusing his delay in coming to Co¬ 
rinth by way of captatio benevolentim , or to bring 
his readers to see that the love which formerly 
burned in his heart was still glowing there. It 
was rather the spontaneous effusion of a father’s 
lore toward a church which he had been compelled 
aosererely to reprove, and which hestill felt bound 
to address with some severity; and an earnest ef¬ 
fort to awaken in them a hearty reciprocation of 
his affection. It is, however, possible that it con¬ 
tains an incidental and indirect parrying of the 
insinuation that his sufferings might be an indi¬ 
cation of the divine displeasure (Osiander). 

Van. 8 a. Blessed be the God and Father 
of oar Lord Jesas Christ. —The meaning of 
the word Blessed (euAoyiprrff) is not: God is worthy 
of praise, with koriv understood, but: Blessed, or 
Praised be God, with ebf understood. The word 
is not unfrequently used in the 8ept. as a render¬ 
ing for ffce God and Father signifies, He 

who is both God and Father (1 Cor. xv. 24). Tdv 
Kvplav fouv, etc., is governed by irar^p alone, al¬ 
though in other passages the dependence of Christ 
the Lord upon 6 vc6c is obviously expressed (Comp 
Eph. i. 17; Johnxx. 17).—In addition to the more 
general idea in 6 (the God), the Apostle 
wished to remind them, as in Eph. i. 8, and Rom. 
xv. 6, of the more special source of that fellowship 
whioh exists between God and believers (v. 2). 
Neander: “ It is quite in accordance with Paul's 
usual manner to express, first God's general rela¬ 
tion to the religious spirit by the name of 6 derf?, 
and then the special relation in which God stands 
to the Christian by the phrase. The Father of our 
Lord .” This is followed by a more detailed specifi¬ 
cation of what God had done, and what he had him¬ 
self experienced: the Father of mercies, and 
the God of all oomfort (ver. 8 6). These geni¬ 
tives (tQv oikt . and naoix napa*.\ intimate that God 
was the source from which both the mercies and 
every comfort must proceed, or, more probably, we 
have in otKTippCtv( as in Rom. xii. 1, where the word 
is equivalent to flijjni) gww4i?a of the attri¬ 

bute, as in icbptos rift S6gffs (1 Cor. *ii. 8), equiva¬ 
lent to 6 irarrfp oiicrtppuv, ana in irdoTf irapatcXfoEux; 
the genitive of the effect. From the mercies pro¬ 
ceeds the comfort, inasmuch as he becomes, of 
course, the God of ail comfort by being the Father 
of mercies .—In such a connection (comp. v. 4) 
wepdeXyoic signifies that kind, tranquilizing, ani¬ 
mating encouragement one needs in the midst of 
sufferings (comp, the use of irapaicahitv in Isa. xl. 
1, as the rendering of QftJ, and also in chap. vii. 

6).—This consdatioh was procured by the Holy 
8pirit's influence upon the heart by means of the 
word of God, special providences (deliverances, 
etc. ) and human ministrations (oomp. oh. vii. 6).— 
[We here meet with an application to God in gen- 
oral of the idea of the xapathgotCt whioh in John’s 


writings is commonly ascribed to Christ and to 
the Holy Spirit. The whole work of the Paraclete 
or Comforter (Consoler) is aooomplished by an 
application of the entire work and consequences 
of redemption to the believer. Comp. 8tanley; 
also Wordsworth on Jno. xiv. 16; and Braun on 
1 Jno. ii. 1; Hare on the Comforter]. Its extent 
and oopiouaness is expressed by irdtrr^ (all), since 
it is thus related to all kinds and degrees of trou¬ 
ble (v. 4). What he here asoribes to God in gen¬ 
eral he asserts in v. 4, that he and his fellow-la¬ 
borers had enjoyed not only at special seasons, but 
at all times. Who is oomforting as in all 
oar afflictions (ver. 4 a). The present who is 
comforting implies especially that these consola¬ 
tions were repeated and oontinued without inter¬ 
ruption. In jfrtdf he referred more particularly 
to himself, but not to the exclusion of his com¬ 
panions in labor and suffering, and certainly he 
meant more than would have been implied by the 
use of the first person singular (oomp Meyer and 
de Weite). The preposition iiri introduces either 
the things by means of which (==h), or (better), 
those with respect to whioh he was consoled [Jelf. 
Gr. Gram, f 634,1 a]. Afflictions of every kind, 
and as a whole (comp. dAiy* in 1 Cor. vii. 28), are 
included under the phrase, m all our afflictions. He 
thus recognises what had been the divine aim in 
eonduoting him through such an experience. As 
he had been made to feel his need of divine con¬ 
solations, so the enjoyment of those consolations 
was of great benefit to him; that we may be 
able to oomfort those who are in any afflic¬ 
tion by the oomfort wherewith we our¬ 
selves are comforted by God (ver. 4 6).— -The 
idea is not merely that others would be encour¬ 
aged by the example of ^patience and constancy 
which those divine oonsolations had enabled him 
to present, but rather that his experience had 
qualified him to assist those who were in any kind 
of trouble, by imparting to them the same oonsola¬ 
tions. Ho oeuld now point them to the answers 
which his own prayers had reoeived, to the rational 
foundation of a Christian’s confidence and hopes, 
and to the promises and tender assurances God 
had given to His people. Neander: “ There was, 
in faot, no way of making a deeper impression 
upon others than by testifying to them in this man¬ 
ner what he had realized in his actual experience.” 
In we have a remarkable instance of relative at¬ 
traction, the irregularity of whioh ean bo obviated 
only by refining to the eonstrnotion of tr apaKokciv 
fcapdidyoiv (see Winer’s Idioms, J 14, 1, p. 186). 
We have a similar instance in Eph. iv. 1 (and i. 7, 
according to the readings of Laohm. and Griesb.). 

Ver. 5. For os ths sufferings of Christ 
abound toward os, even so through Christ 
oar oousolation also abounds.— A reason is 
here assigned for what had been asserted in the 
preceding verse (4n being equivalent to yhp). But 
to what part of v. 4 does this reason refer? Osi- 
ander regards it as an explanation of the way in 
which it is said in the final sentence that he had 
been qualified to oonsole others in their suffer¬ 
ings. But ao reference is made to this until the 
sixth verse. The true answer probably is, that 
the Apostle is here endeavoring to place in a 
clearer light the main thought which he had 
brought out in v. 4 with respoot to his experience 
of divine consolation, and which he had expressed 
in the two phrases, who is oomforting, and w Acre- 
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with wejsre.comforted by Qod , and that thus he was 
naturally led baok to the thanksgiving he had of¬ 
fered in the third Terse. He describes the degree 
of oonsolation as commensurate with the distress. 
The distress itself he proceeds more particularly 
to characterize as the sufferings of Christ. This 
expression may mean sufferings endured either 
for Christ’s sake, or by Christ Himself, or by 
Christ in His members. The words themselves 
will hardly bear the first of these interpretations: 
the idea conveyed in the third is not very dearly 
consistent with ^he doctrine of the New Testa¬ 
ment ; and we may regard the second as essen¬ 
tially correct. Those sufferings of Christ which 
are shared by His servants, and in which they 
may have fellowship with Him (Phil. iii. 10; Col. 
i. 24, etc,; Matth. xx. 22; Heb. xiii. 18; 1 Pet 
iv. 18), r are suoh as they endure while struggling 
with the world and its rulers, and such as are 
inflicted on them for the oause of Qod (for right¬ 
eousness’ sdke). “ Whoever suffers such things 
endures the same kind of evils with those whioh 
Christ underwent” (Meyer). The idea of these 
sufferings of Christ is farther extended by Ne- 
ander: “ We must concede that all those suffer¬ 
ings which the believer endures in the spirit 
of Christ, of whatever nature they may be, may 
very properly be looked upon as a part of his 
following of Christ.”—To these sufferings the 
consolation through Christ is said to correspond. 
Those who enter into the fellowship of Christ’s 
sufferings will experience His sympathy , and 
through this a degree of oonsolation proportioned 
to their sufferings. Suck as suffer with Christ 
(Rom. viii. 17), will reoeive divine oonsolation 
through Christ. Both are said to overflow (irepto- 
ceitti), to be always realized in abundance. This, 
however, does not' imply that the measure of these 
sufferings was greater than that which Christ en¬ 
dured (analogous to the “greater works ” men¬ 
tioned in John iiv. 12). The depth and delicacy 
of the Apostle'8 piety are admirably exhibited in 
his mention of divine oonsolations, at the same 
time and with an equal degree of prominence. 
Comp. Bengel: [“ The words and their order are 
sweetly interchanged: im&fyfWTa* rcaphskpci^, suf¬ 
ferings ; consolation—the former are numerous; 
the latter is but one, and yet exceeds the former. 
In this very Epistle, as compared with the former, 
is shed forth a fav greater amount of consolation 
for the Corinthians, and of course the whole inner 
man was more perfectly renewed, and increased 
more and more ”]. 

Van. 6 a. But whether we are afflicted, itia 
for your comfort and salvation, or whether 
we are comforted it is for your comfort;— 
The Apostle now proceeds to apply what he had just 
said to those whom he was addressing. His afflic¬ 
tions and his oonsolations would be alike produc¬ 
tive of good in their behalf. In the two inferential 
or minor propositions of the sixth verse, the verb 
of the preceding sentence must be supplied, or 
briefly: “ this wot,” etc. *Xirip has here the sense 
of: for the advantage, for the interest, m behalf of, of 
any one— which ineffectual in the enduring 
of the same sufferings whioh we also suffer 
(ver. 6 b .).—Irrespective of the different readings 
of this passage, we may at once mention as settled 
points: 1.Thatnfr hepyov/UviK (whichare effectual) 
is to be construed, as in every other part of Paul’s 
writings, as an active and not a passive partici¬ 


ple (comp. Rom. vii. 5; Gal. v. 6; Eph. iii. 20; 
Col. l. 29; 1 Thdss. ii. 18; 2 These, it 7). 2. That 
euMref (knowing) refers to the knowledge which 
Paul, not the Corinthians, possessed. 8. That rot 
avruv (thesame) does not imply that their sufferings 
were literally the same, as if he were speaking 
merely of their sympathy; for ual (we also) 
would be direotly opposed to such an interpreta¬ 
tion, and iv xmopovy (in the enduring) would hardly 
seem appropriate to it The words imply simply 
that their sufferings were of a kind similar to the 
sufferings of Christ (v.6). If wereceive the strongly 
attested reading which Lachmann and Tischendoif 
have preferred, and especially if we construe rfj 
bepyovpbnj c with a passive signification, the parti¬ 
cipial sentenoe will present us with the explana¬ 
tory definition of the minor term of the previous 
proposition which is so muoh needed, and without 
which that proposition seems rather strange and 
indeterminate with respect to the part of v. 4 to 
which it should be applied. In this case also euWn* 
is connected very appropriately, and without an 
anacoluthon with the irapatuikobpc&a of v. 4 which 
is to be supplied before eiS&res here; and Anally, 
the several members of the sentence appear to pos¬ 
sess a more perfect congruity, inasmuch as the first 
aoquires a more extensive definition by means of 
rifc hepyovpbtfft, etc., and the second by means of 
eid&rec, etc . These advantages, however, are to 
some extent only apparent; since the connection 
of etS&rec with irapaKaZovpe&a cannot be logically 
justified (since it could be followed only by bri). 
On the otner hand, its connection with ko! ij iiirl f 
fiepata would be grammatically natural 
(comp. Meyer) and logically correct. For the 
thirty refers here not to its ultimate object, i e. t 
the eternal glory, but to the more immediate con¬ 
solation which he anticipated, when they should 
enter upon the same kind of sufferings with those 
he was enduring, and which he was assured they 
would endure with imopovy, i. e. t with steadfast¬ 
ness and perseverance (oomp. Rom. v. 8).—By 
accepting the reading whiefc Bengel, Griesbach 
and Meyer have defended, and which is sustained 
by equally strong documentary and more pro¬ 
bable internal evidence, we should have in rfr 
birip rffc vpuv irapoKtyoeoc sal curypla^, a resump¬ 
tion of the subject of the design of his afflictions 
in v. 4 (elf rd dirvao#., etc., i. «.), “ that we may 
be instrumental in promoting your consolation 
and salvation.” The reference here would there¬ 
fore be to the Apostle’s instrumentality in this 
respect, and to his qualification therefor by an 
experience of suffering. Certainly such a view 
has more in its favor than that which maintains 
that Paul’s afflictions were beneficial only to the 
degree in which they promoted the cause of that 
Gospel on which their whole consolation and 
salvation depended. The meaning might pos¬ 
sibly be that the Apostle’s afflictions were of 
advantage to the Corinthians, on the ground that 
they made a profitable use of them, inasmuch as 
i they might be encouraged and strengthened, by 
his example of faith and steadfastness, to perse¬ 
vere like him unto final salvation. Or, with still 
greater simplicity, we may suppose that the Corin- 
> thians would be sustained under their afflictions, 
i for the Oospel’8 sake, by seeing that their spiri¬ 
tual father had endurea similar afflictions; and 
i hence by seeing that these were so fhr from indi- 
• eating that God was displeased with them, they 
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rather implied that they were truly the Lord's 
servants, and belonged to Him whom the world 
hated. This last, we believe, will be found the 
most correct interpretation of this passage. 
That which was so effectual for their consolation 
was equally effectual for their salvation, inasmuch 
%s it strengthened them for that endurance to 
, which the promise of salvation was annexed 
(Matth. xxiv. 18; comp. Jas. i. 12). In the 
second member of the sentence koL ourypiac does 
not probably belong to the original text. Were 
it genuine we should be thereby informed that 
this salvation also was, when the Apostle wrote, 
working in the endurance of sufferings, because 
the hope of salvation gave them power to perse¬ 
vere under them. We may explain it is for yoor 
comfort —either by a reference to ver. 4, and 
making it allude to the consoling influence of the 
Apostle, or by giving it a meaning like that of the 
first member of the sentence, viz., that the Corin¬ 
thians were sustained and encouraged, in the midst 
of their sufferings, by seeing how the Apostle 
was comforted under similar sufferings.—In 
the sentence: And oar hope of yoa is 
standfast, the words, of you belong not exclu¬ 
sively either to the subject or to the predicate, 
but to both of them. In ver. 7 the word partakers 
must imply not merely a sympathy with, but an 
actual participation in, the outward (objective) 
Bufferings. It relates however not to Christ (as 
in Phil. iii. 10) nor to believers in general, but 
as the connection shows, to the Apostle himself. 
They were his companions, not only in suffering, 
but in consolation. NsANDia: “If the Apostle 
is here speaking of what is essential to Christian 
fellowship, he could hardly have presumed, that 
the great body of the congregation were in the 
exercise of it; but he must have spoken of what 
ought to be, and of what he would fain hope was, 
the fact, rather than of what he knew to be a 
reality.” 

Vxas. 8-11. Particular peril through which 
kc had passed. —The Apostle had spoken in 
the previous verses of his trials and console, 
tions only in general terms; he now pro¬ 
ceeds to give them some details (yap) with refer¬ 
ence to his most recent experience. [Stanlxy : 
“ The moment he begins to address the Corin¬ 
thians (directly), two feelings arise in his mind, 
and cross each other in almost equal proportions. 
The first is an overwhelming sense of gratitude 
. for his deliverance from his distress; and the 
second is the keen sense which breathes through 
-both the Epistles, but especially through the 
Second, of his unity of heart and soul with his 
Corinthian converts. This identity of feeling 
between the Apostle and them, must be borne in 
mind throughout. It account s for a large portion 
of the peculiarities of the Apostle's style; the 
double self which creates as it were a double 
. current of feeling and thought, now taking the 
form of passionate sympathy, now of anxiety, 
"now of caution and prudence; the plural number 
which he employs in this Epistle even more fre¬ 
quently than elsewhere for himself, as if including 
hie readers also.”] For we would not have 
you ignorant : comp, on I Cor. x. 1; as in II. 
These, ii. 1, Mp has here the sense of: concerning, 
or with respect to. The more fluent irepi was sub¬ 
stituted as a correction at an early period and is 


found even in A. C D. [Sinait.] etal. The par¬ 
ticular affliction which the Apostle had in view, 
cannot now be determined. The context (ver. 4f.) 
is decidedly against any reference of these words 
to some severe sickness (Ruckert, Bisping, [Al¬ 
ford, Stanley]). The tumult raised by Deme¬ 
trius at Ephesus produced no immediate danger 
to his person, inasmuch as he was persuaded by 
his friends not to appear in publio (Acts xix. 80). 
We are informed of no serious disturbances before 
or after that event. The general expression, in 
Asia (1 Cor. xvi. 19), seems to favor a reference 
to some incident in another place. The most 
probable suggestion is that he was alluding to the 
efforts of his many adversaries to lay wait for 
and ensnare him (1 Cor. xvi. 9). The details had 
probably been made known to the Corinthians by 
oral accounts (through Titusl. The point on which 
be here insists, and which he presents in strong 
te^ms, is the greatness of his affliction. The es¬ 
sential idea is contained in the phrase, we 
were pressed out of measure beyond 
strength. The word papcur&cu includes within 
its meaning the feeling of oppression and distress 
produced by any kind of affliction and persecu¬ 
tion (comp. chap. xi. 26). The specifications 
contained in the expressions, out of measure, and 
beyond strength, may either be coordinated so that 
the first of them shall present the objective side 
of the affair, i. «., the exceedingly great load 
which weighs one down out of all measure; and 
the latter the subjective side, i. that which 
surpasses all his power of endurance;, or the first 
of these may be taken as a more particular .defi¬ 
nition either of im&p dfjvapiv , as is intimatfed by 
the position of the phrase before t^apif^r^v in 
some copies (according to Lachmann's reading, 
sustained by A. B. C. [Sinait] et al.), or of c/3ap- 
f]$rju,tv vTrfy dbvaptv , as certainly deserves the 
preference if the words be arranged according to 
the well sustained ordinary reading. The omis¬ 
sion of the conjunction (asyndeton) is no argu¬ 
ment against the coordination of the phrases, for 
we may (with Osiander) regard the second as a 
climactic expression, q. a., “an exceedingly great 
burden, yea, surpassing all my power of endur¬ 
ance.” Such an expression would not necessarily 
be in conflict with 1 Cor. x. 18 (comp. xii. 9). 
In saying: despaired of life, the Apostle meant 
that he was completely at his,wits' end, and 
that he saw no way by which his life could be 
saved. It is only in another and an absolute 
sense that he denies, in chap. iv. 8, that' he was 
ever in despair. - He intensifies the same idea in 
ver. 9, in a posit ive form and in an independent sen¬ 
tence. 'AAAd indicates a negative: not only saw 
we no method by which our lives 1 could be saved, 
but we had in our own hearts the conviction that 
we had been condemned to death; t. e., we were 
satisfied that the time had come when we were 
to die. *Ait6k ptpa is not precisely equivalent to 
KaT&Kpipa (a sentence of death), but it signifies an 
authoritative sentence, a decree, oran answer [the 
substance of the decision, the •tyrftw (Chrys.) the 
vote or judgment which our affairs spoke forth]. 
To the question whether we should escape death, 
we could ourselves return nothing but a negative 
answer. The idea expressed in avrol ev lavrdic 
is: no way of escape seemed open to us with our 
lives, for we had a<y udged our own selves to death. 
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and we were sore that nothing bnt death awaited 
ua. T ov Zavarov denotes the object of the and- 
Kptua. [The historical perfect iax^1 Ka l JLev instead 
of the &ori8t iaxopev, indicates, the continuance 
of the feeling: “ We have had* 1 this consciousness, 
and have it still, as a permanent state of mind, 
comp. Wordsworth.] It is not precisely said in 
any part of the context, that this was a divine sen¬ 
tence ; and yet the whole state of mind and the 
distinct expectation of death is probably so far 
to be referred to God, that it was the special 
design of God to produce t he confidence mentioned 
in the next clause:— that we should not 
trust in men, Ac.—The consciousness of perfect 
helplessness, and of an entire surrender to the 
power of death, took away every motive or trace 
of confidence in himself, in his own power or 
skill, and prepared him to throw himself exclu¬ 
sively upon the God who raiseth the 
dead. —The raising of the dead is here spoken 
of, because it is one of the highest exhibitions 
of divine power, and because it was something 
perpetually accomplished and characteristic of 
God, and not merely something to be done in 
future (comp. Rom. iv. 17). And yet the literal 
and general resurrection may have been indefi¬ 
nitely before the Apostle’s mind, as the model and 
pledge of a temporal deliverance from certain 
death (Osiander, Meyer). Such an epithet also 
very well corresponds with the subject on which 
he was about to discourse.— Who delivered us 
from so great a death (ver. 10).—The Apostle 
appeals to his own actual experience to prove 
that such a confidence was well grounded and 
that God had been such a deliverer to him. Trf- 
Zikovtoc primarily signifies: to old or to young , 
and then: to great. [By its lengthened form it 
seems, as it were, to picture forth the continuity 
and accumulation of the extreme perils. Osian¬ 
der.]. He conceived of himself as in such danger, 
that he was completely embraced by a deadly 
power, whose violence and terror is indicated by 
such a word. The reference is back to ver. 9. In 
f&etr&ai kK he describes his forcible rescue from 
this power as if from the wrath of death. Kai 
ftberat implies by its present form that the machi¬ 
nations of his -enemies had not. yet ceased, and 
he implies that he expected similar perils in his 
ftture course; but from them all he was firmly 
convinced that God would continue to deliver him: 
— in whom also we trust {rj’hniKapev 1 Cor. 
rv. 19; John v. 45), that He will yet deliver 
us. —The perils here alluded to were similar to 
those recorded in Acts xx. 8. The enemies who 
thus pursued him with their wiles were the Asi¬ 
atic Jews, [whose influence and hatred against 
him as the greatest enemy of their national cus¬ 
toms, extended even to Macedonia (comp. Meyer)], 
and never ceased until they had nearly accom¬ 
plished their purpose at Jerusalem (Acts xxi. 27 
ft).—For the sake of the great work he had been 
sent to accomplish, he was anxious to be delivered 
from these evils; and though he never shrunk 
from any peril he considered necessary to be 
encountered, he made use of every possible pre¬ 
caution to secure his safety (Acta xx. 8; xxi. 18). 
As in another Epistle he earnestly pleads with 
the Roman Christians that they would intercede 
in his behalf, with reference probably to these 
same perils; so in this place he exhibits his con¬ 


fidence in the intercessions of his Corinthian 
brethren (ver. 11).— Ye also helping togethez 
by prayer for us.— His hope of future de¬ 
liverance was intimately connected with the as¬ 
surance that they would cooperate with him and 
with others in prayer for that object This may 
not have been precisely the sole condition on which 
he expected divine assistance, and yet he seems 
to have regarded it as the medium through which 
a real assistance might be expected (comp. Phil, 
i. 19; Rom. xv. 80 ft). He had no doubt that God 
would be pleased with, and answer those inter¬ 
cessions, which were offered under a divine influ¬ 
ence with faith and love. The obv has reference 
to an association in prayer, either with himself 
or with others in his behalf. The latter view is 
favored by the xal, (also) and is probably the cor¬ 
rect one, since the relation to the Apostle is 
pointed out rather by imkp rjpuv, which cannor be 
drawn into connection with defoei by a hyperba¬ 
ton without a needless harshness of construction. 
[Chrysostom: “He neither ascribes the whole oF 
the good work to them, lest he should lift them 
up, nor yet deprives them of all share in it, that 
he might encourage them and animate their zeal, 
and bring them together one to another.”] 
Having thus given prominence to this aspect 
of the fellowship between him and the Corinthians, 
he now directs their attention to the ultimate de¬ 
sign of God in delivering him by such means:— 
that thanks may be given, Ac.—The 
the deliverance so graciously bestowed by God, 
ought to be followed by thanksgiving. Et x a P~ 
ircrflf) may indeed be translated: to get thanks 
(comp. Passow and de Wette). With rb etc i)pdc 9 
(in the sense of: what is for our part), corresponds 
vntp for our sake, or for our good, inasmuch 
as the payment of a debt of gratitude will result 
in further benefits. But what would then be the 
sense of Ik noMuv npoo&nuv and 6ia no?Jiuvf Do 
both of them refer to persons, or is the second 
to be taken as a neuter in the sense of: prolixe , 
with many icordtf This last would seem very 
feeble and unsuitable to the intimate relation of 
the one phrase to the other. But neither can 7* 
no?Mjv npoo6nuv signify: from many considera¬ 
tions, nor in many respects. There remain, how¬ 
ever, several ways in which the words may be 
connected : 1. *Ex tto?Jajv npoaCmuv may be joined 
with rd—^4p«r//a, under the supposition of a hy¬ 
perbaton equivalent to rb ex, and d/d n oZ/m>v may 
be joined with evxapum^dg [y. d. that for the 
gift bestowed upon us by many persons, thanks 
may be rendered through many on our behalf]. 
In this case, 6ia would not have precisely the 
same meaning as vnd , but those rendering thanks 
would be looked upon as representatives or organs 
of the Apostle.— Osiander. 2. *Ex notour npoa- 
6nuv may be joined with cvxapumrdy and 
noM&v with [ q . d. that for the gift be¬ 

stowed upon us through many, thanks may be 
rendered by many persons on our behalf]. In 
this case the want of the article (rb d/d) would 
certainly be remarkable, but would not be incon¬ 
sistent with the analogy of other places. 8. Both 
may be connected with evp^ap/oriTdff, but in differ¬ 
ent relations. The same persons may be under¬ 
stood as referred to In both phrases, but in lm 
noXXuv npocLnuv they are regarded as the per¬ 
sons from whom the thanksgiving proceeds, and 
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in did nokkav they ere spoken of as the medium 
or occasion for the thanksgiving, because the de¬ 
li ver&nce had been effected through their inter¬ 
cessions (Meyer), [< q. d. that for the gift bestowed 
upon us, thanks may be rendered through many, 
by many persons on our behalf]. If we adopt 
this last interpretation, it cannot but seem 
desirable, that at least a ical had been thrown in 
before did iroXtov, for without it the whole ex¬ 
pression appears too elliptical and unmeaning. 
On the wliole we prefer the second method, which 
connects did ttoTCKov with rd xdpiopa even without 
the article, to the always harsh hyperbaton 
which the first method renders necessary. Ac¬ 
cording to later usage, irpdouKow had the sense of: 
person; properly, the man, quatcnus aliquam 
personam obtinet. Here it means: qui partes tuv 
evxaptCTobvTav agunt (Meyer). [The delicacy 
and beauty of the prominent and related phrases: 
£x iroAA&v, and did izoXkvv, eiq $paq and VTvep i)puv H 
xdptaua and evx^pumf&qj should not be overlooked 
(Osiander). On all these deliverances and thanks¬ 
givings the Apostle says he had set and was set¬ 
ting his hope (fjkirucapev, the perfect expressing 
the continuance and permanence of the ik7riq, 
and eiq marking the direction of the hope, with 
perhaps some faint (locative) notion of union or 
commnnion with the object of it). EUicott on I 
Tim. iv. 10.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

Christians enjoy a threefold fellowship, in suf¬ 
fering, in consolation and in prayer; but this 
only proves that their life of faith and love is es¬ 
sentially one in Christ. Their life is derived 
from what Christ has suffered for them. This is 
the source of all their peace and strength, and this 
brings them into affectionate communion with 
him, so that his cause becomes their own. Just 
as he took on himself the load of their guilt, they 
appropriate to themselves the cause of righteous¬ 
ness, of God and of his kingdom for which he 
oontended and suffered, and share in all his strug¬ 
gles and sufferings. It is their highest joy and 
glory to endure reproach and persecution for his 
name's sake. And as this fellowship and unity 
with him is common to them all, the suffering of 
any one of them for the common cause is shared 
also'by each: they all wrestle in prayer for him, 
and they all become sharers in his consolation 
and joy. They will look upon the assistance 
vouchsafed to him as a gracious answer to their 
nnited intercessions, and of course they will unite 
with him in thankful ascriptions of praise. 

There is a wonderful power in this fellowship. 
It is not merely the highest realization and 
brightest exhibition of tfod’s great scheme of 
mercy, but it glorifies his power by binding hea¬ 
ven and earth in one great communion. What¬ 
ever Bufferings are encountered within the Chris¬ 
tian fold, they must necessarily tend to the com¬ 
mon welfare. Mighty results, too, will be accom¬ 
plished in answer to' their united prayers, yea, 
these do for them “ exceeding abundantly, above 
all that they can ask or think.” They may. while 
In the flesh, be not unfrequently weighed down 
by infirmities, be misunderstood by one another, 
fnd have grounds for mutual offence, but as long 


as this threefold chain maintains its power, all real 
discord must finally be removed and all things 
must work together for their good. 


HOMIL1TTOAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Luthbr, ver. 8: Paul sometimes exhibits a cou¬ 
rage which fears nothing, and despises all danger 
and agony. But, again, we find this same man, 
so full of the Holy Ghost, speaking and acting as 
if he had no spirit at all. The same faith which 
at one time is great and strong, and full of confi¬ 
dence and joy, is at another small and feeble.— 
Such are the changes which occur in the life of 
all the saints, that all may learn to trust not in 
themselves, but in God alone. 

Melancthon, Vv. 3, 4: Three things make 
a theologian : oratio , mecktatio, tentaiio . 

Starke, ver. 3, (Spener) : The holiest p*rt of 
divine worship is praise; and every Christian 
should have his heart so pervaded by recollec¬ 
tions of God’s merciful dealings, that his mouth 
shall be always pouring forth ascriptions of 
praise. Our heavenly Father has shown himself 
the God of all consolation by making all consola¬ 
tion possible through his Son, and by sending 
forth the Holy Spirit as a Comforter, to offer us 
and bestow upon us Christ's infinite righteous¬ 
ness.—God is not only merciful, but “the Father 
of mercies,” yea, mercy itself. Where, then, but 
in him can we find the best consolation when we 
are disappointed and in trouble? Never, then, 
should we be at a loss where to find true restand 
all-sufficient consolations.—He has a comfort for 
every one of our numerous afflictions, and he 
only demands that we should appreciate the 
riches of his mercy, and freely use it for our con¬ 
solation.—Ver. 4: It has always been a part of 
the mystery of tho cross to which man’s reason 
never gets reconciled, that God’s people should be 
harmless, and yet suffer persecution; and that 
they should do good, and yet suffer evil. But 
true light from above enables us to see that from 
the nature of things it could not be otherwise, 
and that the members must inevitably share the 
lot of the great Head.—We should never be satis¬ 
fied with a personal experience of support under 
trials. The cross was laid upon us, that we 
might learn also to sympathize with others, and 
show others by our example where to find the 
surest support in seasons of calamity. We should, 
therefore, observe what affords us consolation 
under our varied crosses, and carefully preserve 
it as we would a thoroughly tried medicine; for 
a time may come when we shall need it not only 
for ourselves, but for others (Luke xxii. 82)..— 
Though God is the original ana proper Source of 
consolation, and tenderly sympathizes with his 
people, as a mother with her child (Isa. lxvL 18), 
he frequently makes use of human instruments, 
especially faithful preachers and experienced 
Christians, for the comfort of such as are in dis¬ 
tress—A good shepherd can receive nothing 
which he will not turn to the advantage of hi* 
flock.—The truest kind of consolation is that 
which not only sustains, but sanctifies the suf¬ 
ferer, and fills his heart and mouth with praise 
(Ps. cxix. 82).—Ver. 5: It is in itself a great con¬ 
solation to know that our sufferings, are Christ’s 
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sufferings, and that he regards as his own what¬ 
ever befalls his members.—Our eup of anguish is 
never more overflowing than our oup of oonsola- 
tion; for by a proper use of the means of grace 
our sufferings become proportionally tokens of 
our adoption and of our everlasting life (Rom. yiii. 
16f. Phil i. 19).—Vv. 6, 7: When caUed to suf¬ 
fer seyerely, be oomforted; for if you will look 
at those godly men who in ancient times were 
thrown into the furnace of tribulation, yon will 
find that they were abundantly refreshed from 
aboye. Doubt not that the Lord will, in like 
manner, comfort and relieye you! If He counts 
us worthy to suffer for Christ’s sake, and enables 
us to obey Him and to be patient, we may be sure 
that He will sustain us and keep us unto the end. 
When we feel the burden pressing, relief is 
surely coming.— Vv. 8,9: Hbdinobr: God often 
allows his people to suffer, but only to inflame and 
stimulate their faith and prayers. He lets them 
sink where no human arm can reach them, that 
when they are deliyered they may praise Him 
and not themselves.—He who gives a great bless¬ 
ing may reasonably be relied upon for a smaller: 
if God has promised to raise the dead, we may 
surely trust Him in any temporal calamity (Isa. 
lix. 1).—Vv. 10, 11: If we have twice and 
thrice been in trouble and found deliveranoe, let 
us take heart and courage for the future; for the 
same God yet lives, and will not leave us (I Sam. 
xvii. 87; Deut.vii.18f.; Jobv.19). He has, however, 
determined that his help shall be given in answer to 
prayer and intercession; not merely that we may 
learn our helplessness and dependence upon Him, 
but that our faith and love may be exercised, and 
we may be constrained to praise Him (Ps. 1.16).— 
If we have known and sympathised with those I 
who are in danger and distress, and have heartily I 
interceded with God for them, we shall more 
heartily render thanks for their deliverance when 
our intercessions have been graciously answered. 

Bbel. Bible, V*n. 8: To know God as the God 
of the afflicted is called knowing him truly. Such 
a name is appropriate to him in relation to such 
beings as ourselves, and he must bear it unless 
be is ashamed to be called our God. Great will 
be the joy of those who know Him in this charac¬ 
ter. Whoever has learned to praise Him has an 
all-sufficient treasure, and no one knows Him as 
he is revealed in his word, who has not learned 
to receive Him in the midst of distresses and 
temptations. These are the best laboratories in 
which God can dispense big grace, and even those 
who are without will soon experience the benefit 
of the new power with which we shall address 
them.—Ver. 6: Who would shrink from suffering, I 
if he knew the proportionate comfort with which 
It is accompanied, and which he must lose, if he 
should be excused from bearing the cross? Alas! 
no wonder that so few ever taste the sweetness 
of the cross when so few know what it is to have 
the mind of Christ! If we have no consolation, 
we naturally struggle against our afflictions, but, 
until we are quiet and poor in spirit, how can we 
hear the inward voice of the Comforter ?—Vv. 6, 
7. It is no small consolation to know that we 
share in the sufferings which come upon even 
the most approved of Christ’s members (1 Pet v. 
9; Rev. L 9). — Heavenly consolations abound 
to those whose oonsoienoes are thoroughly 


awakened, who hunger and thirst after them, 
and who have been emptied of the world.—Vv. 
8, 9: The Lord sometimes allows his people to 
be so overwhelmed with sorrows, that created 
strength is completely overcome, and even those 
who have borne their burdens with vigor despair 
even of life; and yet so great are divine consola¬ 
tions that the cross loses all its heaviness, and 
divine strength is manifested in their weakness. 
Even the best of them are allowed to experience 
such trials inasmuch as these spring not from 
defect in purpose, but from infirmity of nature, 
that they may learn to build their hopes on God 
alone. When they have made shipwreck of all 
things, they are compelled to cling to Him as 
their last anchor, and to fix their thoughts 
upon no less a power, even in Him, than that 
which raises the dead.—Vv. 10, 11: As we suc¬ 
cessively enter upon our seasons of trial, we may 
say to one another, “It is my turn to-day; to¬ 
morrow it will be yours.” We should therefore 
pray one for another.—“ Here is the faith and 
patience of the saints.” In such a community 
of loving fellowship, when any member receives 
a blessing, there are many to lift up their faces 
in thanksgiving; for every gift is common to 
them all.—Unbelief beholds only the divine curse 
upon every one who bears a cross, but true faith 
says of them, “ It is well; it is well!” 

Rixonn, Vrr. 8 ff.: The names of God, as they 
are revealed in the Scriptures, are each an im¬ 
pregnable fortress, where we may always rever¬ 
ently and confidently find refhge. The highest 
glories of the Deity become a comfort to us when 
they are brought down to our lowliness.—Our 
great High Priest was tempted in all points as 
we are, that he might have a true sympathy with 
his people. We need not think it strange, there¬ 
fore, that every one ordained to the evangelical 
priesthood should be conducted through every 
variety of condition, that he may have a fellow 
feeling for every class of his fellow men. Those 
only can impart comfort who are experienced in 
the ways of God, are familiar with the word of 
God, and are tealous for the honor of God. All 
others are sure to miss those very consolations 
which are most sustaining to those whom God’s 
sword has pierced.—Ver. 6: Troubles for Christ’s 
sake and for the gospel’s sake are Christ’s own 
sufferings. Our Lord looks upon them as in¬ 
flicted upon his own person, and as likening us 
to Himself.—Vv. 6, 7: To share in a brother’s 
suffering, brings us nearer to his heart, than any 
external intercourse.—Vv. 8, 9: We often flatter 
ourselves that we or others are of importance, 
and we promise ourselves and undertake much 
in relianoe upon our strength, but when we be¬ 
gin to despair of life, all such flowerets and 
blossoms will fall away, and nothing will remain 
for us but the main trunk of a solid confidence in 
the living God. This will at such times only grow 
stronger, and we shall feel that it is all we need. 
—Vv. 10, 11: Many a path which begins in suf¬ 
fering and weeping terminfdes in thanksgivings 
and praises. The Lord grant us many such ex¬ 
periences, and if our way has already been 
darkened by sorrows, may its end be brightened 
with praises and everlasting life! 

Hkijbivbr, Vrr. 8: The God of the Bible is one 
who sympathises as a father with his children. 
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especially with those who are straggling with 
difficulties; and never will he allow them to want 
ample resources for oonsolation and strength. 
He will, however, convince them that he is the 
source of their truest life, and that every thing 
else is an illusion, and will leave us in a deeper 
night.—Ver. 4: Of all persons in the world, the 
minister of Christ should know what true oonso¬ 
lation and a cheerful spirit is. Only those who 
have comfort can impart it A theoloyus non ten - 
lotus, a minister without an experience of personal 
trials in religion, lacks an important qualification 
for his work. The more affliction, the more power 
he has; and the moment he eaters the furnace of 
affliction, he has a virtual announcement from 
the Lord, that some great work is before him, 
and that Ood is preparing him for higher useful¬ 
ness. The soldier who is allowed to remain con¬ 
tinually around the camp-fire will never learn 
true bravery. —Vv. 6, 7: A minister’s afflictions 
deepen the impression of his discourses. The 
admonitions of a veteran general have a power 
which no young captain can ever have. 

W. F. Bbbsbb, Vers. 8, 4: The fruit of praise 
whioh is borne by our troubles is always sweet. 
Then, when the Redeemed of the Lord are com¬ 
forted, they praise the Lord for his goodness, etc. 
Ps. cvii. 8, 15, 21, 31. Our merciful God and 
Father in Christ reserves his choicest comforts 
for his afflicted children, that with the tender¬ 
ness of a mother (Isa. lxvi. 18) he may cause 
them to persevere under every sorrow and oon- 
flict with sin and Satan, and, finally, that he 
may redeem them from the affliction itself.—Ver. 
5: The unity between Christ and his members is 
•o perfect that the Apostle gives the name of 
Christ to the whole Church (l Cor. xii. 12). The 
Churoh’s Bufferings, then, are Christ’s in a dou¬ 
ble sense; for not only does it actually suffer as 
its Lord’s bride and companion, in opposition to 
a Christ-hating world (Rom. viii. 17; Gal. vi. 17; 
PhiL iii. 10), but Christ aooepts of those suffer¬ 
ings as if they were literally his own. Many, 
indeed, experience distress and calamity who 
know nothing of Christian suffering, and of 
course nothing of Christian consolation, but the i 
truly believing heart knows how to rejoice in the I 


Lord when all human consolation and joy are 
impossible (PhiL iv. 4).—Ver. 6: The fires of 
persecution which the devil kindles can never 
consume the ohurch, but only confirm its faith 
and patience. God’s people have a common 
partnership both in consolations and sufferings, 
and in the Scriptures, as Hunnius says, they 
have a great storehouse of comfort, as they read 
how apostles and prophets found comfort for 
themselves, and learned how to comfort their 
companions in tribulation.—Ver. 9: The true end 
of faith is unwavering confidence in God. and 
when she has her own way all self-confidence 
must be renounced.—God’s almighty power and 
cordial love of life is shown in his raising even 
the dead to life (Rom. iv. 17; Heb. xi. 17). He 
will of coarse deliver his people when he pleases 
from death.—Ver. 11: The Spirit freely helpeth 
our infirmities when we pray, and especially 
when in the spirit of our common priesthood 
(Matt, xviii. 19) we intercede unitedly for those 
who particularly entreat us to plead for them.— 
So precious a thing is thanksgiving, and especi¬ 
ally united thanksgiving, that the Apostle 
makes the ultimate object of God in granting 
our prayers to be the obtaining of our thanks. 

[In this whole passage we have, I. A Chris¬ 
tian'* affliction *.—These may be 1. very severe, 
“ above measure ” (ver. 8), a “ sentence of death ” 
(ver. 9), and “so great a death ” (ver. 10). 2. 

They are always under divine allotment, (“that 
we should not trust,” etc., ver. 9). II. Their bene¬ 
ficial uses, as a school of experience, for pro¬ 
moting, 1. Comfort. This is, from God as their 
proper source (ver. 8),-proportioned to the afflic¬ 
tion (ver. 6) and to increase our usefulness (vv. 
4, 6); 2. Confidence, by throwing us upon our 
consciences (ver. 12), by driving us from ourselves 
to the living God (ver. 9), by imparting hope for 
the future fver. 10), and by strengthening our 
hopes for others fver. 7); 8. Sympathy inasmuch 
as they open our hearts to our brethren (ver. 8),, 
lead all to prayer and thanksgiving for one an¬ 
other (ver. 11) and to mutual joy in the day of' 
the Lord Jesus. Comp. F. W. Robertson’s Lectio 
on Corr. Lect. xxxiv.] 


ni.— THE APOSTLE’S VINDICATION OF HIS CONDUCT IN GENERAL, AND OF HIS 
EPISTLES AND JOURNEYS IN PARTICULAR (Vv. 12-24). 

Chaptib I. 12-24. 


12 


13 

14 

15 

16 


For our rejoicing [glorying} is this, the testimony of our 1 conscience, that in sim¬ 
plicity [holiness]* and godly* sincerity, not with fleshly wisdom, but by the grace of 
God, we have had our conversation in the world, and more abundantly to you+ward. 
For we write none other things unto you, than 4 what ye read or acknowledge; 
and I trust ye shall acknowledge even 6 to the end; as also ye have acknowledged us 
in part, that we are your rejoicing [glorying], even as ye also are ours in the day of 
the Lord* Jesus. And in this confidence I was minded to come unto you before* [be¬ 
fore unto you], that ye might have 8 a second benefit; and to pass 9 by you into Mace¬ 
donia, and to come again out of Macedonia unto you, and of you to be brought on my 
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17 way toward Judea. When I therefore was thus minded, 10 did I use lightness? or the 
things that I purpose, do I purpose according to the flesh, that with me there should be 

18 yea, yea, and nay, nay? But as God is true [faithful], our Word toward you was [is] u 

19 not yea and nay. 7 For the Son of -God, Jesus Christ, who was preached among you by 
us, even by me and Silvanus and Timotheus, was not yea and nay, but in him was yea. 

20 For all the promises of God in him are yea, and in him 1 * Amen [For how many 
soever may be the promises of God, in Him is the yea; wherefore also through him is 

21 the Amen], unto the glory of God by us. Now he which stablisheth us with you in 

22 Christ, and hath anointed us, is God; who ~hath also sealed us, and given the earnest 

23 of the Spirit in our hearts. Moreover [But] I call God for a record [witness] upon 
my soul, that [it was] to spare you [that] I came not as yet [no more] unto Corinth. 

24 Not for that we have dominion over your faith, but are helpers of your joy: for by 
faith ye stand. 


p Ver. 12.—Instead of the 2d qftwv, A Lord and Scrivener (in Wordsworth) saj that Cod. Sinait., in the ed. by Tisch. of 
1868 has vumv by the first hand and by the second. In the edit, of 1865 by Tisch. no notice is taken of any varia- 
tion here.] 

• Bee. has air Abn/rt instead of aytAnjri, and it is strongly sustained [by D. E. F. G. L. Sin. (cor. 9 ), the Latt. Syr. 
Vnlg. and Goth. vss. Chrys., Theodt., Jerome, Ambrosiast, Theophyl. and Oecnru. Tisch. lias restored it in bis later «L 
and says: “ Probability est aytbrrpn utpote quod esset muUo plus ouam airAonyrt, aliena manu inlatum quam sublutttm 
site.” Paul uses It more commonly especially in 2 Cor.]. And yet ayidnpri is adopted by Lachmann [Alford and Stanley] 
after A. B. C. K. M. [Sinait. (oor. 1 ), the Copt, aud Arm. vss., Clem., Orig., Danmsc. and Didynins]. It is a more uncommon 
word, and so (some have argued) less likely to be inserted, and is used nowhere else except in Heb. xi. 10 and II 
Macc. xt. 2. 

P Many recent editors (Tisch., Bloomf., Alt, Stanly Wordsw.) insert row before the first Otov after A. B. CL D. EL Sn, 
With a number of vss. and Fathers. Bloomfield thinks that internal evidence is also strongly in its favor]. 

4 Ver. 13.—The reading of the Rec. is satisfactorily attested. There are no sufficient critical anthoritlen for ths 
•mission of either aAA’ or t) or a. 

9 According to the best authorities, irai before should be omitted. 

• Ver. 14.—Tho last is an addition by a later band. [Sinait., and B. et al. have it. Alford inserts it, Bloomf. sod 
Wordsw. omit it, and Stanley brackets it as suspicious.] 

7 Ver. 15.—The best authorities put irpirtpov before «A 8eiv; Roc. puts it before Iva. [Tisch. and Wordsw.read: vpfr. 
|A#. npbs vpas: Bloomf. retains the Rec. but inserts rb before wp&rtpov\ Lnchni._, Meyer, Alf^Stanl. and Kling read: upat. 
nobs w/ao* iAOelv ; Sinait. omits » porepov altogether, and reads; ipovA. npos vpas •Ateiv.J 

[• For *x ipv. Alford has *xv Te with ®* C. and Sim, bnt Tisch. thinks that the latter was conformed to the tense of 
iBovAou.nv.1 

• Ver. 10,—Rec. has 6t«A0«tr; Lachmann, with good authorities has aneAOeir. The former was possibly derived from 
1 Oor. xvi. 5. [Tisch. thinks that “ 6i«A0€iv was disliked by some transcribers because the 6iA seemed sufficiently implied 
In 8t* vjm» v; hence iireA Otlv or <A Stlv (winch is found also in many MSS.), seemed more appropriate. Comp. Rom.xv.S8, 

where no one has taken the liberty of changing airtAewVoMat 6t * ”] 

10 Ver. 17—Roc. has povAevbpevo* with many authorities, in some respects, of great weight. The original reading was 

E bably f}ovA6p«vos (Loch, after A. B. C. [8in.] et al.) The other was prolwbly a correction from the following sentence, 
ith quite equal plausibility Tisch. suggests that M the ifiovAbiui* of the previous sentence was more likely to havein- 
ed a change than the subsequent 0ovA«vo#iai.”] ... , . _ .. . . ., 

11 Ver. 18.—The weight of evidence is decidedly in fhvor of isriv Instead of eytvrro in the Rec., which was probaHy 
an accommodation to tho following verse. [Alford thinks it a correction to suit iho supposed referauce to the past. Bat 
Bloomf. thinks that tmv is quite as likely to be a correction to suit what the critics thought a required reference to the 
present, not recollecting that the imperfect Is often used to designate habitual action , so as to be nearly equivalent to the 
present. He also adds, as a confirmation of this view, that one ancient MS. (Cod. C ) has fort Instead of <h*Vrro in ver. 
where it is manifestly a critical alteration. The authorities, however, in favor of ternv (A. B. C. D. F. Sin., Ac.) are alto¬ 
gether ^ a { rrw . Lftchm., after the oldest M88. [A. B. C. F. G. Sin., Vulg., Goth., Copt. Damasc. le.L 

has Sib Kod Si av row. Meyer thinks that Sib has accidentally been left out (a number of MSS. have <ca* Si avrov); Mid 
that the words were then conformed to those just preceding. [De Wette thinks that Lachmann’s reading originated 
in Theodoret’s comment: ol Sri x*pw sol Si avrov rbv rijr evxapiarias ovt«? npoa^ipopty vproy -; but it I« not certain 
from this what must have been the text on which Theodt. commented (see note to Migne s IheodU p. 383). Al.ord 
concedes that the weight of external authority is with Lachm., but thinks that in that case qpZv must mean «u»* cm 
ifimVf which without notice it could hardly do.] 


BXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

In that which the Apostle has thus far said we 
may notice an apologetical element. He had 
spoken of those troubles which his Judajxing 
opponents represented as a token of the divine 
displeasure. He had implied that these were so 
far from being such a token and a reason for the 
withdrawal of confidence from him, that they 
were rather an indication of his fellowship with 
Christ and a reasonable ground for an affectionate 
communion between him and the churoh. But in 
whatever way we regard the preceding verses, 
the Apostle’s vindication of himself evidently 
commences with this section, though it is in inti¬ 
mate connection with what he had just taken for 
granted, viz., that they were sufficiently inter¬ 


ested in him to assist him by their intercessions. 
He now gives them to understand that he was 
justified in such an assumption, for he was 
not unworthy of their sympathies and their 
prayers. Suoh is the connection which we infer 
from the ydp. 

Ver. 12. For our rejoicing is this.— 
The word m^xv^^y as it is used in 1 Cor. xv. 81, 
and frequently in this Epistle, is not equivalent 
to Kabxvpa • that of which one makes bis boast, for 
it signifies rather the act of boasting, the external 
expression of joyful confidence. It here relates to 
the whole moral conduct of the Apostle, as Bentel 
has it: even in seasons of adversity and in his 
conduct towards his opponents. The inward 
feeling of which it is the outward expression is 
the testimony of our obnscience, to 
which it is emphatically directed by avrq. The 
word (rvwidijciq (here rendered conscience) is 
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found also in 1 Cor. Tin. 7; x. 25 et ol It is 
here closely connected with the objective sen¬ 
tence:— that in holiness and godly sin¬ 
cerity, we have had our conversation in 
the world.* —' AvaorpeQtoQat occurs here and 
in Eph. ii. 8; 1 Tim. iii. 16; Hcb. xii. 18; 1 
Pet. i. 17 ;2PeL ii. 18. In the Sept, of Prov. xx. 

7, it is used as a rendering for TjVcuyi* and 

signifies the conduct, the way in which one acts. 
By h is indicated the path in which the move¬ 
ment takes place, and which determines and di¬ 
rects the mode of action referred to. If we ac¬ 
cept of dytdryc as the true reading, the idea will 
be that of a religious purity, arising from an un¬ 
reserved surrender of the heart to God. On ac¬ 
count of the numerous and independent critical 
authorities in its favor, and because dytdrrx has 
too general a meaning in connection with utii- 
Kpiueuiy and might have been suggested by tov ov, 
etc.* Odanler gives the preference to dirloTyc* 
signifying a freedom from all irrelevant and pri¬ 
vate views, t. a plain single mind. E ifaicpiveia 
tov &eov, godly sincerity* is either a purity like 
that which is in God, or one which comes from him 
or is wrought by him in those who submit them¬ 
selves to him. Tov &eov designates the source 
and the consequent resemblance. The idea of be¬ 
ing acceptable to God necessarily follows from 
this, but it is not strictly contained in the ex¬ 
pression. Still less does it signify what is de¬ 
manded by God, and least of all what is superior, 
as if it were merely a superlative. The subjoined 
antithetic definition of the same idea:— not in 
Carnal wisdom, but in the grace of God, 
— more precisely explains what is meant by kv 
ayidry $■. The o<xpla aapiaid) (1 Cor. i. 20 ooty. 
rob KjfofjLov; 1 Cor. ii. 6 <ro^. avdpujruv ; 1 Cor. ii. 6 
tov aiuvof robrov) forms in this passage a contrast 
on the one hand, to t he holiness and godly sincerity , 


[* The word owlt&prt?, signifies etymologically, a man’s 
knowledge of or conversation with himself. Hugo de St. 
Tictor says: Quando cor t*. notcil , appellatur corucientia; 
auando prater tt alia nnxeit, appellatur scientia. 11 refers, 
oowever, only to that part of our self-consciousness which 
is practical, moral and religions, vis.: to what ought or 
ought not to be done. Thus far it is only what Antoninus 
(Florentines) called <rvvnffpTj<nc. i. e^ careful watching or ob¬ 
servation. “the phylacto y, orkeepur of the records,” and 
hence a witness wDh a faithful testim ny, as in the text. 
Beyond this, it is, as In Rom. ii. 16, a judge of that which is 
right or wrong in these records, as the facts are understood. 
Finally, it rewards or punishes by the pleasure or pain 
which its decisions prodace, as in the text it was Paul’s re¬ 
joicing. Origen includes all this when he calls <rvy«i6. “a 
pedagogue to admonish the soul of better things, to chastise 
her for her faults and to reprove her.” The Schoolmen 
turned these three Scriptural fractions into a syllogism. 
The Inspired writers make faith indispensable to a good 
conscience, to give ns right views of our relations, and so of 
our duties and sln«. They sometimes speak of one being 
Jadged by another man’s conscience, inasmuch as the deci¬ 
sion* we have passed upon oar own conduct may be applied 
to another’s. Bp. Jer. Taylor’s Ductor Dub. B. I. Chap. 1; 
Schenkel, Art. Qewlssen in Hertxog’s Encyc^ McCosh, Div. 
Got. IIL1.4; Chalmers, Mor. Phil. Chap. Kothe, Theol. 
Etb. I. 4147.1 [Tyndale renders a»Aor^s: “singleness,” on 
which Trench remarks (Synn. 2d Ser. p. 23) that it wonld be 
Impossible to Improve It. Its literal meaning is: simplex , 
rinfalHg* one-folded. 8oicer: “animus alienus a versutia , 
frauds* simulations, dolo mdto •, et studio nncendi aU'is.” 
Bengal defines ctAucptrvta. “ sincerity, without the admixture 
of any foreign quality.” Trench (8ynn. 2d Ser. p. 172) and 
Ellicott (Phil. I. 20) prefer Stallbanm’s derivation from 
and spirt* according to which it means: “ that which is 
cleansed by much rolling and shaking to and fro in a 
sieve:”—“not that which is proved ny being held up to the 
sunlight, but the purged, the winnowed,the unmingled.”] 


and the ei?uicptveia tov dcot), and on the other, to 
the grace of God. This lAst phrase signifies 
God’s free grace; in which, however, is in¬ 
cluded a surrender and communication of his 
own infinite self with all the blessings of salva¬ 
tion ; just as the holiness and the n icerity had in¬ 
volved a power which moved and directed the 
Apostle from within himself.—In contrast with 
this divine disposition, is presented that- impure 
fleshly wisdom which belongs to our sensuous 
and selfish nature, and which inclines us-to pur¬ 
sue our own enjoyment, profit, honor or applause, 
and hence leads us off into inconsistent courses 
of conduct. Osiander thinks that here is also an 
allusion to that theoretical kind of oo<pia (1 Cor. 
i. 3) which made use of the various artificial 
methods supplied by the Rhetoric and Logic of 
that period to gain influence over the minds of 
men. [Thbopiiylact: “words of stirring elo¬ 
quence, and twistings of sophistries.”] But evi¬ 
dently a more practical kind of worldly wisdom 
was then uppermost in the Apostle’s mind.—The 
sphere of the conversation is the world, which, 
according to Meyer, is the profane portion of 
men, inasmuch as the Apostlo*s object was to 
make his holy walk more prominent by the con¬ 
trast. We may certainly regard the non-christian 
element in society as intended, in distinction 
from the churches, which were represented here 
by the Corinthians {Tzpbg v/idg). Tlepioaorepu^ (more 
abundantly) has reference to a higher degree, 
and not to a higher quality. Ilpdf vyaq has the 
sense of: in intercourse with you, and it is there¬ 
fore equivalent to, with you ; Neander: “with 
reference to you. We may conclude from this 
verse that his opponents had charged him with 
practising a spurious kind of worldly wisdom, 
which indicated a lack of uprightness of heart.” 
— W. F. Besser: “Not as if his Christian inter¬ 
course with them had been characterized by any 
thing extraordinary, or beyond what he hud 
shown in other places. He intended simply to 
say: “If there are any to whom I have not been 
manifest as a single-hearted and sincere minister 
of Christ, surely it cannot be you (1 Cor. ix. 2), 
for where in all the world have I been more com¬ 
pletely known than among you ?” 

Ver8. 13, 14. For we write none other 
things unto you —Ho now confirms his avowal 
that he had been sincere in his treatment of 
them, so far as relates to his Epistles. He 
probably has reference to the suspicions which 
his opponents had awakened, that his language 
meant something very different from that which 
they seemed to mean to an unsuspicious reader.— 
The full and well at tested reading: aXK y a, equi¬ 
valent to y d or d?.?J d, is a blending together of 
two constructions: ovk aXX* —y and ovk aXka — 
dXXd, (comp. Meyer) [Jelf. Gram. § 773. Obs. 1-3]. 
—But we are writing; —He here refers (as 
in 1 Cor. v. 11) to that which he was then 
writing, and to the meaning which it properly 
conveyed: we have no other meaning in what 
we have written than what you yourselves read, 
and what is the literal signification of the lan¬ 
guage before the eye of the reader.— No other 
things unto you than what ye read, or in¬ 
deed acknowledge. —The words or acknow* 
ledge, refer to what they had known, in other ways, 
of what he then meant. There is no need of an 
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artificial distinction between hvaywhatziv in the 
sense of recognoecere, and kiriytvfoiceiv in the sense 
of agnoteere (Calvin), a distinction which is, more¬ 
over, opposed to the uniform usage of avayivboKctv 
in the New Testament.*—In the succeeding clause 
another object of discussion is introduced. It is to 
be derived not from the preceding a, as if it were 
equivalent to all that the Apostle in his sincerity 
had performed and suffered among them fOsian- 
dor), but it comes before us in the form of a dis¬ 
tinct proposition, viz.: that we are your re¬ 
joicing. This sentence grammatically depends 
upon iir:yv6oe<r&e [as that which they should 
continue to acknowledge unto the end], and 
not upon the intervening clause with which 
it might be connected according to the sense. 
The words might indeed be taken as a causal 
sentence, giving a reason for what is said in the 
previous clause (comp. Osiander), but the logical 
connection woula oertainly be less forcible.—The 
phrase, unto the end, means, as in 1 Cor. i. 8, 
and Heb. iii. 6, the absolute end of all things, and 
not merely the Apostle’s close of life. In part, 
in the intermediate clause, expresses a limitation, 
not in opposition to unto the end , nor with respeot 
to the recognition itself, as if equivalent to: in some 
degree; but with respeot to the persons recog¬ 
nizing, implying that only a part of the Church 
recognized him in his true character. This is the 
only view which accords with the facts. A re- 
proaoh would not have been here appropriate. 
K a'uxwa occurs in 1 Cor. v. 6 and ix. 15f. In the 
day of the Lord Jeans, belongs to the principal 
proposition, but requires also to be joined to the 
incidental clause. He meant to express his con¬ 
fidence that they would steadfastly acknowledge 
that he was indeed the object of their glorying, 
and would continue to be so even to the last day, 
when teachers and churches shall stand before 
the great Chief Shepherd, and when all events 
and the way in which they have been brought 
about shall be open to inspection. He had no 
doubt that they would point with joyful triumph 
to him as the one through whom they and so 
many others had been brought to Christ, and to 
all the enjoyments and honors which have been 
derived from him, as the one to whom they owed 
their spiritual life with all its benefits and digni¬ 
ties ; just as he on his side even then pointed to 
them as the honorable fruit of his labors (Comp. 

1 Cor. ix. Is; i. 8; Phil. ii. 16; 1 Thess. ii. 19). 

[• There ia a peculiar play upon the Greek words are- and 
twtryivuxritm which la well brought out by Chryaoetom: 
Irayirwo’icorrcf yap Iviyirwaiccri, ori a trvvurrt miir iv ro>'f 
ipyoU, Tavra. /cat iv roic ypdfipatrt Atfyofur* /cal owe ivarro< - , 
rat vfiHv h paprv/Ka rate iirtoroAotf, aAAA <ruv$6*i rif ava- 
yvuxrti h yrwertf, w wp oXmfiovret 4lx«r« v«pl “ For as 

ye read ye acknowledge that we write the very things 
which ye are conscious that we are in our conduct; and this 
your testimony Is not contradicted by what we write but 
what ye previously knew of us corresponds with what ye 
read.” Migne’e Chrys., Vol. X., p. 406. The idea of the 
Apostle is: we have no esoteric meaning, no meaning at oue 
time which we have not always, none In epeaking or acting 
which we have not in these Bplstles, none indeed which 
you will not find la the confessions you are in the habit of 
reading publicly in your meetings. Oonybeare thinks that 
Paul was referring to some insinuations that he wrote to 
rtOtte private individuals in a different strain from that of 
his public letters. Bengal and Hodge think that iviyvwrit 
is more than avaywicric, inasmuch as the fbrmer combines 
the ideas of recognition and complete knowledge. Comp, 
chap. iii. 2, and 1 Cor. jtftfr 12; for not only the force of the 
words yuwrffts and lm^but also the nee of the Aorist for 
the present.] 


Vv. 15-20. Having thus drawn their hearts 
to a firmer oonfidence in him and to withstand 
more successfully the infiuenoe of his opponents, 
the Apostle now proceeds to repel the charge of 
inconsistency and fickleness which had been 
made against him because he had ohanged the plan 
of his journey in coming to them.— And in 
thin confidence I was minded before to 
oome unto you. —Most recent commentators 
refer the Trerroi<hfaig (confidence, trust) to what has 
been expressed in Ac.; as if he was intend¬ 

ing to say that under the influence of this confi¬ 
dence in their steadfast recognition of bis true re¬ 
lation to them, he had at first formed the design 
to pay them a visit, Ac.—Some would draw the 
irpdrepov into immediate connection with ipovM- 
piv [y. d. I was before minded], but not only 
would this be incoherent in itself, since he 
was yet desirous of this thing, but it would 
also be unsuitable to devrepav %dpcv .—The position 
of the words irpdc vpag cMeiv, by which vfta f is 
more properly contrasted with Macedonia, is at¬ 
tested by good authorities.—This had been the 
Apostle’s original intention, but it had been given 
up as early as when he wrote his first Epistle. 
Comp. 1 Cor. xvi. 5. This alteration of his plan 
had become known to the Corinthians either by 
letter or by personal conversation, and it had 
been represented to them as an evidence of his 
general fickleness of character. Hence the pro¬ 
priety of this defence of himself. That ye 
might have a second benefit. —He here 
refers to what had been the object of his 
original plan.—Every visit he might make to 
them would be the occasion of many blessings*• 
and would manifest the divine favor toward them. 
Had he visited them a second time, his presence 
with them would have been a second grace. Such 
had been his aim when he formed that earlier 
plan, the only motive of which they might see in 
the confidence he had just expressed. And now 
when he declares that that confidence alwajs 
animated him and had prompted such a friendly 
purpose, he implies that no thought of a miscon¬ 
struction of his motives could have crossed his 
mind when he changed his plan. X&pn (grace 
or favor) has not the same meaning with 
(as some would have the original read, signi¬ 
fying yoy, or a new delight which his visit would 
give), nor does it signify an exhibition of human 
favor, but it is equivalent to irvevparucfo 

(a spiritual gift) in Rom i. 11 (comp. xv. 29). 
The meaning of devrepav is not the same here as 
that of dinfrfv would have been. We need net 
suppose that his first residenoe iu Corinth, or his 
first Epistle is referred to as the firtt grace, for 
the context (ver. 16) shows evidently what he had 
in view, and this seems inconsistent with the other¬ 
wise probable hypothesis that icpdrepov implies 
that the Apostle had been at Corinth since his 
first residenoe there. In ver. 16 we have more de¬ 
finite information regarding this earlier plan, and 
light is thrown also upon what is meant by their 
receiving a second benefit, but we are not therefore 
t o conclude that this latter expression stands out of 
its proper place.—With respect to his being sent on 
his way, eonsult 1 Cor. xvi. 6.—Tovro, in ver. 17, 
has reference to the earlier plan which had been 
spoken of in ver. 15f. He is meeting the objection 
whioh had been raised against him on account of 
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1»U change of purpose. The amount of this objec¬ 
tion was, that he could not have reflected suffi¬ 
ciently upon his plan and the way in which he was 
to accomplish it, and so that he became guilty of 
light-mindedness; or that if he had really in¬ 
tended to visit them, he either could not have 
been very strenuous in carrying out his purpose, 
and so had changed his mind without sufficient 
reasons, or he had not much regard to his pro¬ 
mise. That such an objection had been made to 
him, in fact, is not to be inferred, perhaps, from 
the article rff, as if this referred to the particular 
lightness which had been imputed to him, for 
this may also be pointed to the levity which 
would generally be suspected in such cases.— 
Did I use lightness .—’Ehafpta (tightness) is 
found nowhere else in the New Testament, 
although the adjective occurs twice (chap. iv. 17 
and Matth. xi. 30), but not with an ethical sig¬ 
nification. Xpipruai, when used with reference 
to moral states or qualities, means to have a hand 
in, to bo occupied with, to enter upon, some 
business, and is equivalent to: behaving or con¬ 
ducting one’s self in a certain manner. 'A pa, in 
au interrogative sentence, implies that the in¬ 
quirer will wait for an answer (well, really 1 in¬ 
deed I comp. [Jelf. Or. Gram., g 873, 2.] Passow 
L, 8771, and hence indicates necessarily no logi¬ 
cal deduction (a consequence from this state of 
things). The second question,—or the things 
whion I purpose, do I purpose according 
to the flesh ?—is either coordinated with the 
first (in which case # is equivalent to au/), or 
subordinated to it (# having the force of an), and 
implying that the contrary would lead to an ab¬ 
surdity : “if, then, you would not charge me with 
levity, you must suppose that 1 form my purposes 
according to the flesh” (Meyer). This subordi¬ 
nation would agree very well with the expla¬ 
nation whioh refers kxpw&wv to the purpose 
itself; but the coordination would suit best the 
interpretation which refers that word rather to 
the carrying out of the purpose, and introduces 
here the additional point respecting the improper 
spirit shown in the formation of the purpose. 
And yet this last is probably the more correct 
meaning. Kard o&pica, however, Tefers to that 
which determines the mind when it is coming to. a 
decision, or it is the same as to say that the con¬ 
clusion was reached in the way in which the«rdp£ 
usually determines us, t. «., in a carnal manner. 
The real meaning would be essentially the same 
on either interpretation. The opposite of this is: 
sard xvkvpa. Where the spirit controls a man in 
all his conduct, the sole object of his consulta¬ 
tions and conclusions is the honor, the kiugdom 
and the will of God, bat where the <rdpf, (i. e., the 
nature of man, when it is confined to the pursuit 
of external and selfish objeots), oontrols his de¬ 
cisions, nothing will be regarded but outward 
relations, selfish inclinations, personal interests, 
or something to accommodate, please, profit, or 
flatter himself.—A spiritual mind always makes 
a man decided, consistent, true to himself, and 
uniform in all his conduct; but a carnal mind 
makes him uncertain in all his ways, and involves 
him in many contradictory courses. This neces¬ 
sary result, the Apostle presents as if it were the 
object of the person's design or aim, Iva &c. 
If we follow the correct reading vai val—dv bv 


(the Vulgate and some other verss. have simply vai 
—dv), the second val and dv might belong to the 
predicate: that the yea with me should be yea, 
and the nay should be nay (comp. James v. 12); 
and the whole might refer to au obstinate and 
presumptuous course of conduct, in which a man 
adheres to his determination, and resolves that 
his yea shall remain yea, and his nay shall con¬ 
tinue nay. The idea would thus be that he will 
never change his mind, whether he had resolved 
upon a yea or a nay, a promise or a refusal, a 
doing or a declining to do something. But, ac¬ 
cording to the context, the objection the Apostle 
was here meeting was not so much to his con¬ 
sistent obstinacy as to his inconsistent fickleness. 
The double form of vai, vat and ob , ob is merely 
to give additional force to the simple form in 
| ver. 18, as in Matth. v. 37. The predicate is 
either, should be with us also, nay, nay; i. e. the 
yea, yea, may become with us nay, nay; that is, 
the purpose or the promise may change about into 
just the opposite according to convenience; or 
(better) merely should be with us; in which case 
Kal has the ordinary sense of, and: —that there 
should be with me the yea, yea, and the 
nay, nay.—[jChrysbstom forcibly gives the ob¬ 
jection whioh is met by the Apostle in this passage 
(vv. 18-22) thus: “ If when you promised to come 
to us, you failed to do so, and your yea is not yea, 
nor your nay nay; but what you say now you 
change afterwards, as you have done in regard 
to your coming to us, woe to us lest this also 
should be the case with your preaching! In 
order, therefore, that they might not think thus, 
he assures them that Ood was faithful, and that 
His word to them was not yea and nay; for in 
his preaching such changes could not happen, 
but only in his travels and journeyings.l Their 
objection must then have been that tho Apos¬ 
tle had both these intentions together and at the 
same time, and hence that he could not be de¬ 
pended upon, was equivocal, self-contradictory, 
and took back at one time what he had just be¬ 
fore promised (not as Olshausen arbitrarily as¬ 
sumes, that truth and falsehood were blended 
together).—Very different from all this was 
the actual conduct of the Apostle toward them, 
based as it was upon motives of the highest love 
and wisdom, ver. 23.—As God is faithful, our 
word towards you is not yea and nay.— 
He here proceeds in the first place to meet the 
objection in & very solemn but lively manner (ver. 
18), introducing his assertion with a 6k (which, 
however, has not the force of fiaXfov 6k , as if be 
would give a still further denial to the question). 
Ilarrfif 6k 6 fir*, &c., may here be taken 

either as saying that God’s fidelity was the reason 
he ventured to assert such a consistency for him¬ 
self, t. e. he asserted such things of himself be¬ 
came God was faithful—God is faithful in this 
(f Is tovto ), and this fact makes it impossible that 
we should speak in this uncertain manner among 
you (Meyer)—or, as a solemn protestation: as 
surely as God is true, our word toward you, etc. 
de Wette, Osiander). The former seems harsh, 
and is not grammatically confirmed by a reference 
to John ix. 17, where fir* has the force of: be¬ 
cause, since. Tlurrbq 6 may be a form of 
solemn affirmation as well as lartv iDJftzun xpurrd* 
kv ifioi in chap. xi. 10, and it goes probably on 
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the assumption that God was a witness. Comp. 
Rom. i. 9; Phil. i. 8; 1 Thess. ii. 6. He thus 
brings forward the fidelity (reliableness) of God 
as a security for the reliableness of his own Myog. 
But what does he mean by this Myogl Does it 
refer to his promise to visit them, or to his dis¬ 
courses generally, t. e. to everything he had said 
to them in any way ? or finally does it refer to his 
doctrines and public instructions (icqpvypa) ?* We 
are decidedly in favor of the last for the reason 
assigned in the next verse, in which the Apostle 
maintains that his instructions must be perfectly 
reliable because they consisted of truths which 
were incontrovertible and irresistible. Neander: 
“Every way in which he held intercourse with 
the Corinthians, his instructions as a whole.” 
But suoh an assertion of the credibility of his 
teaching should have an influence also to ward off 
those accusations which had been made against 
those decisions which related to his official work 
(such as his apostolical journeys), just as these 
latter had created a prejudice against his teach¬ 
ings. 

For the Son of God, Jeans Christ, who 
was preached among you by us ( Vek. 19).— 
[“In place of the preaching he here puts Him 
who was preached (metonomy); and says that 
the doctrine concerning the Son of God which 
he and Silvanus and Timotheus had preached 
contained no discrepancies, nor did they at one 
time preach this and at another time that, but 
they brought forward always the same doctrine.” 
Theodorkt]. T ov deov, according to the true 
reading, precedes yap , and thus becomes em¬ 
phatic, in order to give prominence to the Divine 
part of the subject of their preaching. It evi¬ 
dently has reference to what had been said in 
ver. 18, respecting 6 &e6g. K ripvxOtig relates to the 
preaching by which they had been at first brought 
to believe in Christ He describes this as the 
common testimony of the three organs of Divine 
revelation who had been associated at that time 
(Acts xviiL 5). It should not, however, be sup¬ 
posed that the Christ thus preached signifies the 
same thing as the preaching of Christ, for then 
yap would serve only to introduce an explanation 
or further exposition of what had been said in 
ver. 18. Comp. ver. 20. [In describing “the 
Son of God, Jesus Christ,” the epithets are accu¬ 
mulated “ to express the greatness of Him whom 
they preached, and so to aggravate the impossi¬ 
bility of His connection with any littleness or 
levity.” Stanley]. Of Him, as he had been 
preached among the Corinthians, the Apostle 
says: be was not made yea and nay, but 
has been made yea in him; t. <?., He has 
proved Himself among you as among others, not 
an untruthful, untrustworthy and ambiguous per¬ 
sonage, saying yea and nay at the same time; but 


• [Wordsworth remarks that Paul “doea not nay (ver. 15), 
that it waa his settled purpose /3ot?A«vpa, nor yet his 
6 4\rifi a or will, to visit them, flee Mutth. i. 19, whore 
40ovAi)0y) signifies only: wai minded, and Philem. 13. 
where ifiovAifiriv stgniflea: it was my wish , where the 
wish waa finally controlled and overruled by the will. He 
doe* not say he wrote that he was resolved to pass by them 
into Macedonia but only that he was wishing (itnperf.) to do 
so. In v. 17, there is aeon treat between jSovAo/aai and 
0ovA«vopai, and bis defence Is, that instead of being 
lightminded, his wishes wore controlled by his will, which 
was regulated by right reason and the will of God, so that his 
0ovAiffiara were clearly subject to his £o v A* w/tar a.”J 


one in whom an everlasting yea, a pure, steadfast 
affirmation might always be found (comp. Heb. 
xiii. 8; Rev. iii. 14). “ The whole Old Testament 

revelation has proved to be true by means of the 
Christ who has been preached among you. And 
yet, what is thus true of the objective Christ, must 
be applied with equal truth to the word preached 
respecting him.” N bander. [The verb here used, 
yiyovev, signifies not mere existence, but a transi¬ 
tion from one state, or character, or condition, to 
another (Webster’s Synn. of the Gr. Test, p. 
199). Being in the perfect tense, it implies that 
the change spoken of is not only completed, but 
that the result of it is conceived of as permanent 
(Winer, § 41, 4). It hath become yea, and it re¬ 
mains yea in Him forever. My plans and pur¬ 
poses may change, but the subject of my preach¬ 
ing remains the same under every mutation 
of its preachers]. 

The more particular declaration and reason 
assigned in the next verse shows that what had 
just been asserted had reference to the experi¬ 
ence, not merely of the Corinthians, (who had 
been spoken of in the phrase, preached among 
you), but of Christians in general; For how¬ 
ever namerons may be the promises of 
God (in the Old Testament), in Him is the yea, 
(i. tf.,the affirmation of them, ver. 20); inasmuch as 
they are actually fulfilled in Him, or He secures 
their fulfilment in the ftiture. By means of His 
person and work, the certainty of all God's pro¬ 
mises has been practically confirmed (comp. 
Rom. xv. 8; Jno. i. 17; Acts iii. 21). To this 
external confirmation in Christ, corresponds the 
Amen, which is not added merely to strengthen 
the yea (as the Rec. would make it), but it ex¬ 
presses the unanimous assent which believers 
yield to the objective truth, the confession they 
make with respect to the actual fulfilment every¬ 
where taking place at the time, with an allusion 
also to the Amen which the primitive Christians 
were in the habit of responding in their public 
assemblies. Even this confession is by means of 
Christ, for inasmuch as the fulfilment itself takes 
place in Him, the confession must be drawn from 
believers by Him through our means to the glory 
of God. Or: all God’s promises are yea in 
Christ's person and work, t. in His name, as 
it is proclaimed in the Gospel, and are Amen in 
the Church which confesses His name (Beeser). 
—The words 6C tfpiov [through or by means of 
us] might possibly be referred to believers in 
general, but the context more naturally connects 
them with those only, who are Christ’s ministers; 
and the Amen is either the joyful and believing 
testimony of such ministers, or (more correctly 
and more strictly conformed to the usage with 
respect to apijv), the public expression of confi¬ 
dence which all believers gave. The phrase to 
the glory of God by ns is in apposition with 
that which precedes it, and signifies, that which 
glorifies God by our means, ». e., when we who 
proclaim the Gospel are the instruments of pro¬ 
ducing the confidence thus expressed (Meyer).— 
The article is placed before val and aftyv in ver. 
20, because the yea has here acquired a definite 
position with respect to the tnayytXlai. There is 
no necessity of supplying a subject for the affir¬ 
mation in this yea (as e. g. in dAAd voi tv avr$ 
ytyovev), nor of understanding by it that which 
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He (£. Christ) has affirmed (the preceding yea), 
but it is itself the subject. [Bengel: Christ 
preached, t. «., our preaching of Christ became 
yea in Christ Himself]. [Obviously, then, the 
Apostle would argue, there could be no variable¬ 
ness in the subject (kdyoc) of His preaching, sinoe 
God who gave it was faithful, and Christ who is 
its substance is the same in all ages, however the 
promises respecting Him might vary. The 
whole revelation of Christ, whether in Old Testa¬ 
ment writing or in the preaching of the Apostle 
and his companions, had been one everlasting 
affirmation from God to men like a mighty yea 
poured forth from heaven through all genera¬ 
tions. He was then, had been, and ever would 
be the same (fix. iii. 14; Jno. viii. 58). Even in 
the experience of those to whom the Apostle was 
writing, this was manifest, for they were accus¬ 
tomed in all iheir assemblies to join with be¬ 
lievers of eve r y age and country in responding 
their hearty Amen to the instructions and wor¬ 
ship of the Church. Thus the earth’s Amen re¬ 
sponded to heaven’s yea in Christ]. In ver. 20, 
cxuyyeAiai refers to the promises not of the New, 
but of the Old Testament, such as the Apostle 
speaks of in Gal. iii. 16 ff. and Rom. iv. 13; to 
the promise of salvation in all its clear details, 
and not merely to that of the Holy Spirit.—Even 
with the reading given in the Recep.: k al tv avr<i> 
to apijv (retained by Osiander, with Tischendorf 
and Reiche), we need no other explanation than 
that we have just given. We shall not need to 
refer the yea to the God who promises and the 
Amen to the Christ in whom the promises are 
fulfilled (Beza); nor to regard the Amen as an 
expression of what is complete truth, t. e ., an 
idea expressed in two languages (as in the case 
of Abba, Father), with reference to both Jewish 
and Gentile Christians; nor yet to make the 
Amen God’s seal to man’s Amen, i. e ., to the con¬ 
fidence they thus expressed (?) (Osiander). Even 
on the supposition that the Amen refers to the 
subjective confidence of believers, it would not 
be inconsistent with the Apostle’s aim to set forth 
the complete objective certainty of the Divine 
promises, secured as they were in all their 
strength through Christ, and so forming a basis 
on which he could claim confidence for himself. 
That internal confidence which the Corinthians 
had yielded to his preaching, and which they had 
openly confessed, was a sufficient proof of his 
trustworthiness as an Apostle. Nbandee: “In 
this way he met in the most effectual manner the 
suspicions which his opponents had cast upon 
his instructions, by appealing to the experience 
which the Corinthians had received of the power 
of Divine grace through Christ upon their 
hearts.” But after all the arguments which 
have been urged against the reading, 6io ml 6C 
avrovj we do not regard them as of sufficient 
weight to induce us to set it aside, or to give 
us entire confidence in that of the Recepta. [The 
sense of the two readings is somewhat different. 
By Lachmann's reading (preferred by Calvin and 
most of the ancient expositors), it is asserted, 
that, however various God’s promises might be, 
their yea was in Christ, and hence that the 
Amen which expresses human experience must 
be in Him also. According to this, not only do 
the promises receive their confirmation in Christ, 


but we experience and assent to their truth. By 
the common reading the Apostle simply asserts, 
that the promises had received their verification, 
(their yea and Amen), in Christ. Certainly the 
tenor of the Apostle’s argument is most strength¬ 
ened by the former reading]. 

Vx&. 21, 22. [One thought still lingers in the 
Apostle’s mind, which he must express before 
he returns to his personal defence (comp. Stan¬ 
ley!]. The firm faith which Christ had effected, 
ana which had brought such glory to God by 
means of the preaching of the Gospel, he now 
traces back to its ultimate author (ver. 20).— 
Now be whioh stabliahetb us with you 
in Christ, and hath anointed us, is Ood. 
—In the first place he represents God as firmly 
establishing, so far as related to Christ (1 Cor. 
i. 6), not only those who preached the Gospel, 
but those who had been brought by them to the 
Christian faith. The former he had enabled to 
preach Christ in such a way as to deserve and 
to secure the confidence of their fellow-men; 
and the latter he had induced to exercise a 
steadfast faith, and to hold forth an unshaken 
confession of the truth. In the next place he 
presents God as anointing the Apostle and his 
assistants; that is, as bestowing upon them that 
spiritual inspiration which was needful for their 
duties. [There is certainly nothing in the mere 
language or grammatical construction which in¬ 
timates that he associated all Christians with 
these inspired teachers in the enjoyment of these 
blessings. In the confirmation (fiepaujv), indeed, 
he expressly includes the Corinthians to whom 
he was writing, and this is spoken of as an event 
which was then (present participle) taking place. 
But with an almost evident design he extends 
this participation to none of the remaining facts 
(the anointing, the sealing and the earnest of 
the Spirit), which are represented as having 
taken place (aorist participles) once for all at an 
earlier period (probably when the Apostles and 
the other teachers were consecrated to their pub¬ 
lic offices, and when, of course, the Corinthians 
were unconverted). As we know that miraculous 
gifts had been conferred upon the Corinthians, 
a special reason may have existed for applying 
the confirmation alone to them (oiw if fit v) And 
yet it must be conceded, that nothing in the na¬ 
ture of either of these benefits, so far as they are 
known to us, would necessarily limit their appli¬ 
cation to any class of believers. Even if the 
unction in 1 John ii. 20, 27 be explained of a 
miraculous endowment, it would be difficult to 
give such an interpretation to Eph. i. 13 f. Dr. 
Hodge also calls attention to the fact, that when 
an official anointing is spoken of in the New 
Testament, it is only in relation to Christ and 
never with reference to the Apostles or other 
preachers, whereas all believers are said to re¬ 
ceive the more ordinary unction of the Holy 
Spirit. The ancient expositors (Chrysostom, 
Theodoret and Ambrosiaster) attached much im¬ 
portance to this passage as a special description 
of the privileges of all believers as the anointed 
prophets, priests and kings of God. On the 
whole, although we must grant that the Apostle 
has expressly limited the anointing, the sealing 
and the earnest of the Spirit to himself and his- 
fellow-laborers in their official capacity, and the^ 
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confirmation to them and the Corinthians, we see 
nothing in the endowments themselves or in the 
analogy of similar passages, which should pre¬ 
vent us from giving these expressions a much 
more extensive application, since they refer to 
those spiritual benefits which are promised to all 
Christians as well as their public teachers.] 
With respect to the anointing (icpicac), comp. 
Jno. ii. 20-27, where the unction of believers 
iKpiofta) is spoken of ; and Luke iv. 18 ; Acts iv. 
27; x. 88; Heb. i. 9. Preachers of the Gospel 
should be imitators of Christ, and this they can 
be only as they partake of the Divine Spirit 
(official grace).—The 6k indicates that an addi¬ 
tional subject is introduced, for it is here meta- 
batio (or transitional), and not adversative. The 
phrase etc Xpicrr6v has in this place the sense of: 
in respect to Christ, or, in the direction of Christ, 
and not of: within or in Christ. The former 
signification is undoubtedly the simplest, but the 
representation of the Apostle requires that we 
should conceive of the union with Christ,as a 
continuous and progressive one, and it may be 
doubted whether etc will bear ®uch an interpre¬ 
tation. Imv ifuv (with you) is used here, not 
merely to conciliate the good will of the readers 
(Meyer, Osiander), but it enters much more es¬ 
sentially into the course of the argument. W. 
F. Bbssbr:—“H e takes the Corinthians them¬ 
selves for his witnesses, from their own ex perience, 
that the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ makes 
the course of His people sure by the Holy Spirit.” 
—It would be altogether inappropriate and even 
contradictory to the spirit of the text to suppose 
that the Apostle had here a collateral reference 
to those who affected to regard him as a reed 
shaken by the wind (Riickert).—In the second 
and in the next succeeding $pac the Apostle does 
not include his readers with himself, for in the 
previous part of the sentence he had expressly 
distinguished fyuac from them, and had made it 
refer exclusively to himself and his fellow- 
laborers.—The anointing refers not merely to 
the original vocation but to the subsequent 
spiritual endowment of the persons Bpoken of. 
The expression [paronomasia] intimates that 
there was a resemblance between the anointed 
ones and Him who was in a preeminent sense 
the Anointed One. Neander: “ As it was cus¬ 
tomary to transfer every predicate of the Old 
Testament Theocracy, in a spiritual sense, to 
Christianity, we have the chrism which was used 
in the consecration of priests and kings applied 
to the spiritual consecration of the Christian by 
the presence of the Holy Spirit in his heart. The 
reference is to the consecration of all believers 
to the general priesthood.”—It is rather an over¬ 
straining of the word when it is made (Bengel) 
to imply a communication both of strength and 
of fragrancy (chap. ii. 16); or, in addition to 
this, the clear and accurate discernment of truth, 
which was sometimes given from above, and 
which made its recipients inaccessible to all 
forms of error and falsehood (comp. 1 Jno. ii. 27); 
or some character mdelibilit in the evangelical 
sense, a permanent Divine endowment by which 
one became holier and more inviolable, on ac¬ 
count of some special prerogative or dignity 
which he acquired as the Lord’s anointed (Osi- 
nder; comp. Ps. cv. 16); or, finally, the quality 


imparted in the three-fold office, t. e., the re* 
freshing and cheering influence (Ps. xL 15), which 
all Christians receive when they are made pro¬ 
phets, priests and kings unto God, and ore 
strengthened for their conflicts with the world, 
sin and Satan (anointing of the athletae). Ver 
21 can be correctly construed only as an indepen¬ 
dent sentence, of which ver. 22 was designed to 
give an additional explanation. If we take ver. 
21 as the subject and ver. 22 as the predicate, so 
that the idea should be: God who stablishes and 
hath anointed us hath also sealed us, the /?e/3<u£r, 
which now forms the connecting link with the 
preceding passage, ceases to be the principal 
and becomes a merely incidental thought.—In 
ver. 22 the phrase— Who also hath sealed us 
—has reference to the Christian character of all 
those who had been ordained to the office of 
teaching, and points out the true source of thoec 
peculiar endowments which qualified them for 
their work. The sealing (a<f>pay^etr9at'\ signifies 
in general the act by which a man design mites 
something as his property. Here, as in Eph. L 
18; iv. 80, it signifies that Divine assurance of 
adoption which is effected by the communication 
and inward witness of the Holy Spirit. Osian¬ 
der describes it as the complete consecration of 
one to the service and fellowship of the Lord and 
his uninterrupted continuance therein (comp. 
Rev. vii. 2; 2 Tim. ii. 10). The phrase— mud 
hath given the earnest of the Spirit in 
our hearts —is here added epexcgetically, for 
in this communication of the Spirit lies the true 
power of the sealing. The whole phrase is a 
brachylogy [a concise expression] in which the 
act and its result are taken together; for It ie 
implied that the Spirit is in such a way given 
that he abides in the heart.—’Ap/xz/tov ia pro¬ 
perly the earnest-money, e. g. t in a bargain, 
when some part of the price agreed upon is paid 
beforehand, in token that the contract is ratified 
and that the purchaser is bound for the payment 
of the whole. It is therefore a pledge or se¬ 
curity.* If we take the genitive (ror tt v’etyurrof) 
partitively, the sense will be, that, a communica¬ 
tion of the Spirit is begun, and that the portion 
given is & pledge that the communication will be 
completed hereafter. If we follow the analogy 


[* The original word here used (and which la found in thm 
New Testament only here, ahd in 2 Cor. v. 5, and Eph. i. 14) 
is one or the few Hebrew words which passed into the Greek 
and Latin languages. Aa the founders of ancient commerce 
in the West, the Phenicians introduced it among the Greeks 
(appafittiv), from whom it passed into Italy (arrhabo. surrha), 
Gaul (Fr. arrhes), and even England (Earl's, or more pro¬ 
perly, Arle’s money). The Sept, nse the same Greek word 
for in Gen. xxxviii. 17,18, 20, and yet it appears 

to have had a meaning in Greek somewhat dislinguiahoble 
from that which it lore either in Hebrew or in other - 
guages. In these it had the general signification of pindpe 
(Gen. xxxvlii. 17 IF.), surety (Prov. xvii. 18), and even Ao«f- 
agts, (2 Kings xiv. 14). The Greek derivative seems to havo 
been restrained to signify only the deposit or petrt pmytmmt 
(nesych, wp6ipopa) which the purchaser made to the reader 
on taking possession of his property (guides. Lexicon). It 
was therefore identical in kind with the payment which 
was due, whereas other kinds of pledges might be something 
of a totally different nature. Blackstone notices the lesal 
significance of an earnest, as a payment which place* the 
buyer and the seller in a position to enforce tbe carrying 
out of the contract. (Comm. Ii. 30). Comp, also Robertson 
(Lect. XXXV.), who points out that “ Baptism is a pfoctoe of 
heaven— 11 a sign and seal ’—while the Spirit of truth to an 
i tamest of heaven, and heaven begun.” Smith's and Kitto'a 
I liictt. Art. Earnest; Robinson's Heb. Lexicon]. 
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of chap. v. 6, we mast regard the communication 
of the Spirit as the proper warrant for expecting 
a complete salvation, the actual inheritance (the 
KXjpovofiia). The Spirit therefore should be 
looked npon as the earnest of the whole salya¬ 
tion; properly speaking, the earnest is, or con¬ 
sists of, the Holy Spirit, and the genitive here is 
one of apposition [Winer, Or. d. N. T. { 48, 2]. 
Comp, on this subject Rom viii. 2, 10-11, 15—17. 
It seems altogether too contracted a view of this 
passage to make all that is here said refer exclu¬ 
sively to the testimony which the Spirit bore in 
the hearts of the original preachers of the Gospel 
to the truth of their official character. [The ex¬ 
pressions more properly relate to the complete as¬ 
surance which they possessed that they were, both 
as believers and os preachers of the truth, under 
the direction of an infallible Divine Spirit.] 
Vans. 23,24. In the two preceding verses, the 
Apostle had set forth the firm basis God had 
given for the confidence his hearers might repose 
in him, and in consequence of which he had been 
so abundantly authenticated both as an Apostle 
and a Christian. This had prepared the way for 
the appeal to God which he now makes with an 
irresistible power:— Moreover I call God 
for a witness against my soul. —This is a 
solemn affirmation respecting his failure to visit 
Corinth according to his previous intention and 
the reasons which kept him from going. In¬ 
stead of the general us, he now uses the singular 
/, because he is about to speak of personal mat¬ 
ters in which no one but himself was involved. 
The prominence of the kylt is increased by its 
close connection with dl (comp. Osiander: [“As 
God had placed a divine seal upon him and his 
word, according to ver. 22, so he now seals his 
own word with the name of God.”]) Errt has 
its peculiar sense of against , Meyer makes it 
mean far (comp. 2 Maccab. ii. 87), but here it 
means in respect to; Neander: over my soul. 
The former sense is more appropriate to the 
nature of a solemn affirmation or oath (comp. 
Josh. xxiv. 22), The sense is: “If what I now 
say is untrue, may God appear as a witness 
against my soul, and may I fall under his con¬ 
demnation.”— The condition was necessarily 
implied and hence was not expressed. The 
phrase, my soul (ri/v euiyv tfwxfo) does not apply 
to the inmost spirit, that which the Apostle al¬ 
ways regarded as especially akin to, and con¬ 
scious of, God, and which he therefore places 
here in this sacred relation to the Omniscient 
God (Osiander ). According to Beck ( Scelenl . $ 
2) the soul is that in which the life is fouud, and 
hence is always named as the subject when a 
preservation, deliverance, peril or loss of life is 
spoken of.—This solemn asseveration was justi¬ 
fiable on moral grounds, because his credit as an 
Apostle had been called in question, and with 
this was essentially connected the honor of Christ 
who had sent him. and the cause of God which 
he represented at Corinth. In like manner, Gal. 
i. 20; Rom. ix. 1 f, and other places. W. F. 
Besser: Even Augustine, in his day, refers to 
this solemn oath of the Apostle, to prove that 
our Lord could not have intended in his Sermon 
on the Mount (Matth. v. 84) to prohibit every 
kind of swearing, but only those oaths which 
wero useless and were an unhallowed profanation 


of God’s name, and hence were arbitrary and 
uncalled for. In this place Paul made use of an 
oath, as Christ did (Matth. xxvi. 64), when the 
honor of God called for it .—Ovuku implies that 
he had been in Corinth before he wrote his First 
Epistle (comp. Meyer). [Our A. V. translates 
ovKtri as if it were=oh7nj; Tyndale, more cor¬ 
rectly : “ not eny moare;” Conybbarr: “ I gave 
up my purpose;” Alford: “Nomore, i. e., after 
the first time.” Paul does not deny that he had as 
yet been at Corinth, but only explains why he had 
not gone thereat the time, and on the journey, of 
which he was speaking. It seems probable from 
this whole passage (vers. 15-23) that Paul had 
paid no visit to Corinth between the sending of the 
First and Second Epistles. See Introd. J 6.]. 
The reason he had not gone directly to Corinth, 
according to his earlier intention, but had visited 
the Macedonian churches first and had contented 
himself with writing to the Corinthians, is ex¬ 
pressed in fnddpevoq ipotv :— that I came not 
to Corinth any more, in order that I might 
spare yon. —He had hoped that they would be 
induced by that Epistle to return to their right 
mind and would be so completely restored to their 
proper relation to him, that he would not be 
obliged to treat them with a rod of severity (1 
Cor. iv. 21). He was not, however, even then 
without anxiety on this point (chap. xii. 20 f; 
xiii. Iff.)—Not that we have dominion 
over your faith (ver. 24).—He here anticipates 
aud meets any misconstruction which might be 
put upon what he had just said about sparing 
them (<peid6pevo$), and he obviates the appearance 
of domineering which some might find in it.— 
dri is equivalent to saying: I say not that etc. 
(a common brachylogy), *. e., “the words 
ytvoe bfiwv are not intended to imply,” etc. —Ktyn- 
ebopev is not here to be so connected with vyuv 
as to make kvena necessary to bo understood be¬ 
fore rfy; iriaretjg [as if he had meant: over you 
with respect to your faith] ; nor is moreen to 
be considered as equivalent to ruv Tuarev&vruv : 
them that believe. His object was to say that 
when he spoke of sparing them, ho meant not to 
use his apostolic authority in a lordly way to 
control their faith, their inward religious life, 
and their spiritual action with respect to Chris¬ 
tian truth. All this he knew must be the result 
of a free surrender, and a voluntary determina¬ 
tion, of their own minds, not merely at first, but 
ever afterwards, on each renewed act of faith. 
A positive expression of his meaning is given in 
the words:— but are helpers of your joy.— 
‘Your joy, your “rejoicing in the Lord,” can 
thrive and maintain its existence only by your 
putting forth all the energies of your faith in the 
work of progressive sanctification, in abstaining 
from all selfish and fleshly desires, and in the per¬ 
fecting yourselves in love and a positive likeness 
to Christ.’ In this way not only would their faith 
be proved, but their hearts would be filled with 
Christian cheerfulness, and they would become 
conscious of a genuine and established spiritual 
life. In all this he had endeavored to assist them 
by the exercise of discipline, by earnest admoni¬ 
tions, by a strict adherence to the upright course 
which a genuine love demanded, and by strenu¬ 
ously persevering in the path of duty, whatever 
censures he might find it needful to inflict on 
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them for their remaining inconsistencies. [As 
inspired men the Apostles had power to prescribe 
what ought to be believed, the objective truth on 
which all right faith is grounded, but they 
claimed no other authority over men's subjective 
faith. “He claimed no right to control their 
spiritual convictions, but only their outward 
conduct, and hence he might speak of having 
spared them only in respect of external discip¬ 
line” (Erasmus 1 Paraphrase). Thus careful was 
he to recognise the right of private judgment 
even under the spiritual jurisdiction of inspired 
men. The reason he gives is, that Christians 
were steadfast only when they exercise a free 
faith in God alone, without the attempted con¬ 
straint of human authority.] The ovv in awepyoi 
refers neither to God nor to Christ, nor to his 
companions in office, as if he had said that he 
worked in common with them, but to his readers 
for whose welfare he was concerned, and whose 
activity in their own behalf was presupposed. 
That he was here speaking of nothing but a co¬ 
operation with them in promoting their joy (in 
this sense) and not directly of faith, is confirmed 
by the final clause:—for by faith ye stand,—or 
rather, in respect to faith ye are steadfast. The 
Dative here shows wherein or in what respect 
they were steadfast (comp. Gal. v. 8), and does 
not point out [as our Euglish A. V. makes it] 
the reason, or the efficient cause of their stead¬ 
fastness. [See, however, Winer, Or. <L N. T., { 
81 , 8 ]. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. How pure the relationship between minis¬ 
ters and their congregations, when the eye of 
the former is kept steadfastly upon the day of 
Jesus Christ, and when the latter attend strictly 
to the doctrine preached to them. The thought 
that we are both to appear together before the 
great Shepherd to whom we all belong, who has 
united us together, and who perfectly knows all 
that we do to one another, will have the effect, 
1) to repress in those who have been intrusted 
with the pastoral office all motives unworthy of 
fellowship with God, to render them indifferent 
to the empty honors of the world and to fleshly 
indulgences, and to make them long with purer 
and more intense desire for the salvation of souls, 
to whom they might be able in the last day to 
point with satisfaction as those whom they had 
been instrumental in leading to, and confirming 
in, the way of life; and 2) to induce the people to 
make such a profitable use of their instructions 
and admonitions, to grow in grace, to free them¬ 
selves from every thing which will .not bear the 
light of the last day, and to abound in the fruits 
of righteousness, that their ministers may per¬ 
form their duties with joy and not with grief, 
and finally be able to point to them as to a 
thriving and fruitful field which will not dishonor 
either the great Master or the under shepherds. 
—But the formation and continuance of this re¬ 
lation must depend very much upon the charac¬ 
ter of the instruction which is given. When a 
people are supplied only with opinions derived 
from the preacher's own heart or the teachings 
of men, they can never know with confidence 
where they stand or the true foundation of their 


hopes. But when they are supplied with the 
pure Gospel of Jesus Christ in the ever consist¬ 
ent words of the Apostles and prophets, and with 
those promises of God which, however ancient, 
are perpetually fulfilled and confirmed before 
their eyes and in their own experience, they 
will always know where to look for direction, 
will be established in the truth, and will acquire 
a confidence which no insinuations or calumnies 
can shake. As his course will never be ambigu¬ 
ous, they will not be obliged to be on their guard 
against every thing which proceeds from him, 
his words will be received in their natural signi¬ 
fication, and if at any time suspicions are raised 
against him, they will confidently anticipate from 
him a satisfactory explanation. 

2. The proper relation of a pastor to his peo¬ 
ple is not that of a lord over his subjects. It is 
no part of his business to interfere airectly with 
their external social relations, to lord it over 
their private judgments in respect to God and 
the Divine word, or to bold them in a state of 
slavish dependence upon himself. A hierarchy 
is an apostasy from the mind and spirit of the 
Apostles. These felt that their office was most 
honored when they became helpers of their peo¬ 
ple's joy, extended a helping hand to such as 
were weak and struggling, and enabled these to 
walk securely along the way of righeousness. 
Their object was to render believers more and 
more capable of using God’s word and grace for 
themselves, and to become increasingly skilful 
and xealous in good works. Their official power 
depended not upon external accompaniments, 
but upon the amount of assistance and coopera¬ 
tion they could afford to those around them. It 
was the power of love and a participation in the 
sufficiency of God. Of such a hierarchy, those 
who love to have dominion over men's faith pre¬ 
sent only a miserable caricature, and an apish 
device of Satan, who endeavors thus haughtily 
and violently to recover what our Lord and 
those who have our Lord’s Spirit have gained by 
works of humanity and love. Such ministers 
boast themselves only in that God who establishes 
them w T ith all true believers in one great fellow¬ 
ship with Christ, calls them and qualifies them 
for their office, and bestows on them the Spirit 
which witnesses to their adoption and is an in¬ 
ward pledge of their eternal glory. 

[8. “ The joys of a Christian on earth are of 
the same nature with the joys of heaven. They 
are an earnest, a part of that which he is to en¬ 
joy forever. There will bo no other heaven than 
that which would be constituted by the expanded 
joys of a Christian. Of course, he w r ho has not 
such a character, such principles, and such joys, 
as, if fairly developed, would constitute heaven, 
is not a Christian.” Barnes.] 

[4. “If the inspired Apostles recognized not 
only their subjection to the word of God, but 
also the right of the people to judge whether 
their teachings were in accordance with the 
supreme standard, it is most evident that no 
Church authority can make any thing contrary 
to Scripture obligatory on believers, and that the 
ultimate right to decide whether ecclesiastical 
decisions are in accordance with the word of 
God, rests with the people. In other words, 
Paul recognizes even in reference to himself the 
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right of private judgment. He allowed any man 
to pronounce him anathema if he did not preach 
the Gospel as it had been revealed and authentic 
cated to the Church.” Hodge.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Starke, Ver. 12: Hedinger: —What an excel¬ 
lent pillow for the soul is a good conscience! 
Well may we seek for it, purify it, and keep it! 
An indispensable means to this, is never to ne¬ 
glect the duties of our stations.—With a good 
conscience, simplicity and sincerity are cardinal 
viriues by which, no less than by faith, all virtu¬ 
ous conduct is ennobled.—He who has the witness 
of a good conscience, thereby lives continually at 
the bar of that omniscient Judge, who tries the 
reins and the heart. (Rom. ix. 1). Nothing 
tranquilizes a man under manifold sufferings, 
like the consciousness that he brought not his 
troubles on himself; but even when he is con¬ 
scious of some defects, the grace of God will 
sustain him if he is engaged in a good cause; and 
is suffering, not on account of those defects, but 
for Christ’s sake.—Ver. 13. A Christian’s speech 
Bhould never be ambiguous or distorted (Ps. xxv. 
21; John i. 47).—The great matter is, to bo 
faithful even to the end; but it is a sad thing to 
be perhaps faithful to-day, and to-morrow to be 
like salt which has lost its savor (Matth. v. 13), 
relapsing into entire worldliness (Heb. x. 88f.). 
—Ver. 14. Many despise and hate the preacher 
who is faithful, and yet fancy that they love God, 
but the time is coming when the preacher will 
be honored, and they will be put to shame (Luke 
xix. 16)!—Happy is it when the minister and 
his people have reason for mutual glorying, but 
alas! when he is obliged to labor in the midst 
of perpetual sighings (Heb. xiii. 17)1—Ver. 
16. Even when we have the sincerest and best in¬ 
tentions, our whole conduct may be misinterpreted 
and ascribed to base motives. But go thy way, 
perverse world; thou shalt yet see and confess the 
truth, though perhaps too late!—Ver. 19. The 
Church has now many builders; oh, if all would 
build on the same plan and would hold up the 
Lord Jesus Christ in the same way! But with 
some it is yea, and with others it is nay; some 
pull down what others build up.—Ver. 20. Jesus 
Christ is the seal and the realization of all God's 
promises and predictions. In him we have the 
manifestation of God.—Ver. 21. To be called the 
Lord’s anointed, and yet not have the Lord’s 
anointing, is to have a name to live while we 
are dead.—A genuine Christian stands upon a 
firm footing, and has no reason to doubt, much 
less to despair, that God will enable him to hold 
out faithful to the end; for the Holy Spirit which 
dwells within him, is the pledge of his establish¬ 
ment, anointing and sealing by the Father.—The 
Holy Spirit is the precious love token* which 
God gives his people that Christ may be glorified 
in them, and to shed abroad the love of God in 
their hearts, diffusing in them a peace (Rom. v. 
5) which assures them of an inheritance of simi¬ 
lar blessedness in the world to come.—Ver. 23. 


[• Maalgchfttz. is the gift which in presented to the bride 
lit h“r I etrothal. hv her affianced *pou.*e, *w a pledge that he 
will at future lime briug her to his homej. 


On important occasions, when the honor of God 
and the welfare of our neighbor is concerned, we 
are warranted in taking a solemn oath (Deut. vi. 
13).—Ver. 24. Faith cannot be forced. Fetters 
and chains are the instruments which antichrist 
uses for instructing his followers and for en¬ 
suring his decisions in the hall of judgment.— 
Nothing can exceed the joy which true Chris¬ 
tians derive from the pledge God gives them of 
their glorious inheritance by sealing them for it. 
All true servants of the gospel are helpers of this 
joy, and never will imagine themselves the peo¬ 
ple’s lords (1 Pet. iii. 3).—Those who truly stand 
in the faith will also withstand the enemy (1 Pet. 
v. 8f.). But let him that thinketh he standeth, 
take heed lest he fall (1 Cor. x. 12; Rom. xi. 
20 ). 

Berlenburo Bible, Ver. 12:—A minister of 
Christ must look mainly to the approbation of 
his own conscience, for he will be obliged to live 
as if he cared nothing for the opinions of worldly 
men.—All things in this case have a mutual de¬ 
pendence; the simplicity of the dove is united 
with the prudence of the righteous, and with an 
understanding so purified from above that it will 
receive or endure nothing corrupt or incongruous 
in its nature. The eyes are turned always to¬ 
ward God as He is in ChriBt, and the whole con¬ 
duct is regulated by the Divine will. This is 
walking by faith. In it the believer will not be 
disposed to get up intrigues, and will have no 
occasion for doubt or fear. Like charity ^1 Cor. 
xiii. 4) he has none of the serpent’s spirit, and 
he keeps constant hold on God. He walks in 
the light, and he has no corrupt by-ends, for his 
eye is single. Did we all walk thus we might 
traverse the world without injury.—Ver. 18 ff. 
No reproof is so severe as the words and the ex¬ 
ample of consistent Christians. The faithful 
minister will, therefore, be always in conflict 
with men. We need never expect to be without 
some root of bitterness and suspicion.—Ver. 17. 
The distinction between those whom God leads, 
and those who walk according to their own coun¬ 
sel, may be seen in the steadfastness with which 
the former keep, and the fickleness with which 
the latter change, their resolutions. The stabi¬ 
lity of the Christian depends upon the immuta¬ 
bility of that Divine Spirit who leads him, and 
who will allow of no Yea and Nay in Him. 
Those who have not that Spirit will be subject 
continually to change, resolving sometimes upon 
one thing and sometimes upon another, but con¬ 
stant to nothing.—Ver. 19. In Christ and His 
gospel there are no contradictions. What He is 
in himself, He will manifest himself to be in us, 
ever the same. Such will he prove himself to be 
in all those temptations which we sinners must 
endure with patience.—Ver. 20. God’s promises 
are all connected with Christ. Those then who 
heartily lay hold of Christ can easily overcome 
and make their way through all possible offences. 
—Ver. 21. Our eye should be fixed not so much 
upon the instruments God uses, as upon the work 
He accomplishes by them.—Ver. 22. By the scal¬ 
ing which God gives us, we become so assured of 
His promises and of the salvation effected by 
Christ and revealed in the gospel, that no 
creature can separate us from Him.—Ver. 24. 
Whoever imposes burdens upon the necks and 
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endeavors to have dominion over the faith and 
consciences of God’s people, thereby puts him¬ 
self in the place of Christ and becomes an anti¬ 
christ. 

Rieger, Vers. 12-16:—The repro&oh of the 
cross has always something oppressive and 
crushing to a man. Then those who see him will 
write upon his cross all manner of superscrip¬ 
tions. But then it is that we may make our 
boast and stand erect with a right royal and di¬ 
vine spirit. This is not self-exaltation, but in 
our troubles glorying in the Lord. Such a faith 
which glories in fellowship with Christ and in 
His righteousness alone, arms us against the ac¬ 
cusations of conscience, and yet so purifies con¬ 
science itself that it will allow of nothing which 
would interrupt our fellowship with a God *of 
light. It will make us diligent to maintain a 
good conscience along with our faith, that its 
friendly testimony may be our rejoicing under 
the unfriendly judgments of men.—The man who 
faithfully performs the work assigned him by 
Providence, and never corrupts himself with 
sinister and selfish views, may be said to act 
with simplicity and sincerity. As it is in the di¬ 
vine government, every thing here proceeds from 
a single principle. The Christian may be severely 
tried, but lie will always be an object of divine 
comp! icincy. Confidence in himself will some¬ 
times b .‘guile a man into expedients of a worldly 
nature, into subtle schemes and strenuous en¬ 
deavors to obtain relief, but a true confidence in 
the living God will support him all along his 
course with the assurance that grace will be 
sufficient for his day, and that all things shall 
work together for his good. He will have no 
need of concealments, corrections of former er¬ 
rors, double meanings to his words, and forced 
explanations of what he has done, but his honest 
meaning is what every one would easiest under¬ 
stand it to be.—Ver. 17 ff. Nothing can be no¬ 
bler than the common fellowship of all Chris¬ 
tians in the gospel, but nothing oan be more 
disgusting than a perversion of it to promote ob¬ 
jects of a worldly nature. The purer a man’s 
intentions are, the more unsuspecting will he be, 
and the more freely will he adjust his course to 
new circumstances. While, on the one hand, a 
worldly spirit in its eagerness to maintain its in¬ 
fluence over men, will not unfrequently persevere 
with fatal obstinacy in the course it has once 
chosen, a light mind, on the other, changes its 
purposes without reasons. A proper regard for 
the guiding hand of God will preserve us from 
both extremes.—Even in his primary principles 
no one should presume that he can attain by 
himself infallible truth. God will, however, 
faithfully see to it that we have enough in his 
word to rest upon. The Gospel is no mere play¬ 
thing, which asserts at one time what it denies 
at another, and which approves at one time what 
it condemns at another; but as it proceeds from 
an unchangeable source, it presents always the 
same warrant for faith. —Ver. 20. The whole 
mystery of God and of Christ has been contrived, 
so far as we are concerned, with the special ob¬ 
ject of giving us pronyses amply sufficient to af¬ 
ford us perfect peace; but all these promises 
And their fulfilment in Christ and in the accom¬ 
plishment of this divine mystery. It is by the 


work of redemption that God has preserved His 
own name from dishonor and vindicated His 
glory in creation; and when lie sends forth men 
to preach His Gospel, it is that they may make 
known the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ—Ver. 21 f. Christ the Son of God lias 
arranged all things in such a way as to promote 
His Father’s glory; but the Father, as the true 
Husbandman, watches over each branch in 
Christ, that it shall be purified and bring forth 
more fruit. He is tho source of all the assu¬ 
rance and certainty, and of all the joy and con¬ 
stancy, which as Christians and ministers, we can 
possess.—Ver. 22. A father sometimes averts his 
eyes from that which may cause too much shame on 
the part of a well-disposed child.—Ver. 24. Mat¬ 
ters of faith and of ecclesiastical order must not 
be subject to men’s caprices, and changed ac¬ 
cording to the convenience of kings or subjects. 
(Matth. xx. 25, 26). 

Heubner, Ver. 12.—The only condition on 
which we can claim the intercession of our fellow 
Christians or speak in our own behalf is the 
possession of a pure conscience. This can exht 
only where there is a simplicity which has but 
one aim and one desire, i. to please God, a 
divine sincerity or purity of purpose which re¬ 
nounces all selfish and extraneous objects, and 
an uprightness which can bear the divine in¬ 
spection.—Ver. 13. Tho Christian is always con¬ 
sistent with himself.—Ver. 16. The honorable, 
conscientious man can present himself even be¬ 
fore his enemies with cheerfulness.—Ver. 17. 
The Christian should be prudent and conscien¬ 
tious when he promises, that he may never en¬ 
gage to do more than he can perform.—An 
honest man is consistent with himself even when 
he changes his plans, for in all his changes he 
has no selfish ends.—Ver. 19. Christ himself is an 
example of a witness, absolutely faithful, upright 
and reliable (Rev. iii. 14).—What can impose a 
stronger obligation to speak the truth, than to 
be the messenger of such a faithful and true wit¬ 
ness ? Those who have constant intercourse with 
Christ, and in whom Christ dwells, must surely 
be expected to have something of His truthfulness 
and fidelity.—Ver. 20. Christ has honored God’s 
veracity. Every one, then, who brings another 
to Christ, contributes something to the glory of 
God’s veracity.—Ver. 21f. Stability of character 
is a grace which belongs to those who are up¬ 
right and pious in heart, to those who humbly 
and firmly maintain confidence in God.—It is the 
anointing of the Spirit which makes us Chris¬ 
tians.—Like every other creature, the Christian 
has his distinctive signature (mark). The Spi¬ 
rit, the pledge of divine grace and of adoption, 
is the invisible stamp which every one must 
bear.—Ver. 24. The Apostles would not for a 
moment have dominion over men’s faith, how 
much less should those who act only as their re¬ 
presentatives? Every Christian should be led 

by the Spirit freely through the divine word_. 

The Apostles imparted to others nothing but 
Christ’s own word, and the Spirit had to confirm 
it in their hearts. 

W. F. Bbsser, Ver. 12. A Christian may have 
confidence in the testimony of his conscience, for 
the eye of his conscience is directed by the Holy 
Ghost to the clear and faithful glass of the divine 
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will in the heart. (Rom. ix. 1).—Ver. 18* The 
Scriptures evidently teach us that holy men of 
God have not concealed their thoughts among 
the written letters, but plainly expressed them 
in intelligible words.—Ver. 18. How could we 
know God’s faithfulness and veracity, if not by 
means of what prophets and Apostles have told 
us ? Through their writings which are not yea 
and nay, but are in their essential nature only a 
single word, the Church is a pillar and ground 
of the truth (1 Tim. iii. 15), the faithful witness 
of a faithful God, and the spotless Bride of the 
spotless Lamb.—Ver. 19. Christ is not a reed 
shaken with the wind, but a rock. From the 
mouth of our Lord Jesus Christ, no poor sinner 
ever heard a yea of promise at the same time 
with anay of denial. Justas He was when He stood 
among His disciples and said (Jno. xiv. C): lam 
the truth, so is He to-day, and will be rorever; 
the preached Christ identical with the preacher 
Christ.—Jesus Christ the Son of God is (he sub¬ 
stance of all prophetio and apostolic announce¬ 
ments, the very heart and kernel of the whole 
word of God; He who has come in the flesh is 
undoubtedly the one who was promised in the 
word of prophecy. —Ver. 24. Faith cannot be 
extorted by force or by authority. 

[F. W. Robertson, ver. 12:—The testimony of 
conscience. Paul is here speaking, not of the 
faultlessness of bis personal character, but of his 
ministry—not of the blamelessness even of this, 
but of its success; he had been earnest and 
straightforward in his work, and his worst ene¬ 
mies could not prove him insincere. This sin¬ 
cerity excluded, 1) all subtle manoeuvering and i 


indirect modes of teaching, whioh, in the end, 
seldom succeed. Such straightforwardness is 
more than a match at last for all the involved 
windings of deceit; 2) all teaching on the ground 
of mere authority. The truth he taught com¬ 
mended itself to men’s consciences, and made them 
feel a flash which kindled all into light at once 
Of his words men said, not, * How can that be 
proved?’ but, ‘It is the truth of God, and needs 
no proof.’—Ver. 15-22. Paul defends himself 
from the charge that he had trifled with his 
word, on the broad ground that, as a spiritual 
Christian, he could not do so. It would have 
been acting according to the flesh, whereas he 
was in Christ; and Christ was the Christian’s 
yea, the living truth, and so his life. To be ve¬ 
racious was therefore simply the result of a true 
life: the life being true, the words and senti¬ 
ments must be veracious. To be established in 
Christ, anointed, is to be free from self and self¬ 
ish motives. A blow is therefore struck at the 
root of all instability. The course of such a 
man, like that of the sun, can be calculated. 
Observe, too, that all this arose, not from his 
Apostleship, but from the Christianity, which 
the Corinthians shared with him. It was the 
gift of the 8pirit, which was “God’s seal” to 
mark him for God’s own, and an “earnest” 
which assured him of his ftiture glory. The 
true are His, and none else are blessed. We 
need not ask, therefore: Will the true, pure, 
loving, holy man be saved ? for he it saved, he 
hat heaven, it is in him now. He has a part of 
his inheritance now, and he is soon to possess 
• the whole]. 


IV.—MORE PARTICULAR EXPLANATIONS OF HIS REASONS FOR NOT VISITING THEM; 
THAT HE MIGHT SPARE THEM AND HIMSELF NEEDLESS PAIN. DIRECTIONS 
WITH RE8PECT TO THOSE WHO HAD ESPECIALLY CAUSED TROUBLE. 

Chapter II. 1-11. 


1 But I determined this with [for] myself, that I would not come again to you in hea- 

2 viness [in sorrow oome again to you]. 1 For if I make you sorry, who is he then 9 that 

3 maketh me glad, but the same which is made sorry by me ? And I wrote this same 
[om. unto you 1 ], lest when I came I should have sorrow from them of whom I ought 

4 to rejoice; having confidence in you all, that my joy is the joy of you all. For out of 
much affliction and anguish of heart I wrote unto you with many tears; not that ye 
should be grieved [have sorrow], but that ye might know the love which I have more 

5 abundantly unto you. But if any have caused grief [sorrow], he hath not grieved 
[caused sorrow to] me, but in part, (that I may not overcharge [him]) you all. 

6. Sufficient to such a man is this punishment, which was inflicted of many. 

7 So that contrariwise ye ought rather [om. rather 4 ] to forgive him and comfort him , 

8 lest perhaps such a one should be swallowed up with overmuch sorrow. Wherefore I 

9 beseech you that ye would confirm your love toward him. For to this end also did I 

10 write, that I might know the proof of you. whether* ye be obedient in all things. To 
whom * ye forgive any thing, I forgive also*: for if I forgave any thing, to whom 
[whatever] I forgave it [om. it], for your sakes forgave I it, in the person [presence] 

11 of Christ; lest Satan should get an advantage of us : for we are not ignorant of his 
devices. 
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l Ter. 1.—The arrangement of the words, should be, acc >rdlng to the beet MS&: ip Avvp The Rec. on lew 

’’Meyer: “almost uo”l authority has «A0eZv ip Avirjj. The best aulhorlties also put *rpo« ifiat before cAficir. Tificlt. eiill 
adheres to: ev Auirjj vpb* v/&ac, and he is sustained by D. K. F. G. the Itul. Vulg. Syr. and Goth. vsa^Chrys. and 

Theophyl. and most of the Let. fathers. Nearly every recent critic has adopted the order: iv A»hn j iABelr wpo% vjm«. [There 
appears to be no sufficient reason why Aunj and Avveii' should not be rendered into Knglish uniformly by the same gene¬ 
ric words, as is contended for by Stanley (p. XXI.; and the editors of the Bible Union. In the eight times in which those 
words occur in our section, our A. V. has the different English words “in heaviness,” “sorrow,” grief, etc.] 

t Ter. 2.—The best authorities have no iariv after rtf. It was added by a later hand. [Only Bloomfield, among 
later critics defends it both on documentary and internal evidence. He contends that the idiom and the interrogative use 
of sal demands a verb or its equivalent.] 

* Ver. 3.—The l»est authorities have also cancelled vfitv after iyjxupa [but Bloomfield defends it as leas likely to have 
been interpolated where it is found, than to have fallen ont where it is wanting.] 

4 Ver. 7.—In the best MSS. jioAAov is wanting, and in others it stands after ufiat. It is a gloss upon rovrapriop. [And 
▼et it is found in C. K. L. and Sinait. the Vulg. the Pesehito Syr. Chrys. Theodt. Damasc. Tbeophyl. Oecum. and other 
MSS.; and it is Inserted by Tisch., Stanley, and Moyer. The latter thinks it was omitted on account of its apparent super- 


nuiiv. i 

» Ter. 0.—Loch man n following A. B. has $ instead of «i. The «t might easily have fallen ont before ci* (both are want¬ 
ing in oue MS. [of the 11th cent.]) and wasthen supplied in various ways. (Due MS.Jalso of the 11th cent.] has tlx.) 

• Ver. 10. — The best authorities have 6 Kt\apt<rfj.ai, el n Kex*f>t<rnai. Rec. has et Tt jcexapitr/aot, y icexapurMai. Meyer 
thinks that ei rt k*x*P- was left ont on account of the occurrence of x«xdp. twice (in several MS3.it is found wanting), and 
then that it was reinserted In difierent positions. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Vers. 1-4. Having given the reason which had 
prevented his visit to the Corinthians (wr.: that 
he might spare them, <pei66pevo$ vpcjv, chap. i. 
28), the Apostle now proceeds to inform them 
that one reason for thus sparing them was for 
his own sake.— But I determined this for 
my own sake. — The 6k indicates simply an ad¬ 
vance in the course of the argument. Kptveiv is 
here used ns it is in 1 Cor. ii. 2; vii. 87 [in the 
sense of: to determine, to form a decision]. The 
meaning of epavrtp is not here [as in the Luth. 
and nil the Eng. versions]: frith myself, for then 
the words should have been nap 1 euavry; but 
it is rather the dat. commodi: for my own sake: 
“a thoughtful, affectionate turn of expression” 
Meyer. Twro is emphatic and anticipates 
that which immediately follows, and which is ep- 
exegetical or explanatory of it (comp. Rom. xiv. 
18 et. al.— That I would not again come to 
you in sorrow). — The n&Xiv belongs to the 
whole phrase: in sorrow come to you, and not 
merely to the verb to come independently of the 
words in sorrow. Critics have been led to this 
violent removal of the word from its natural con¬ 
nection by their unwillingness to concede that 
the Apostle had made a second journey to Corinth 
before writing this Epistle (comp. chap. i. 15). 
Nbander: “Paul intended to sny that he would 
not a second time in sorrow come to them. But 
when had he been with them the first time in sor¬ 
row? Such a phrase could hardly be applicable 
to his first residence at Corinth. We must there¬ 
fore believe that Paul had been a second time 
in that city, and that many sad things had then 
taken place there. We shall be obliged to accept 
of Bleek’s explanation, that Paul had made one 
journey to Corinth not only before the Epistle to 
the Corinthians, which stands first in our canon, 
but another before writing our Epistle, which 
must have been actually first written, but which 
has been lost.” [Comp, what is said of this 
second visit in the Introd., \ 6], We must also 
conclude from what follows, in the second verse, 
“for if I make you sorrowful "—that the 
sorrow here referred to must have been a sorrow 
of the Corinthians and not of the Apostle himself 
nor one shared by both parties. To come in 
sorrow, thfen, was to bring with him that which 
should cause sorrow (comp. Rom. xv. 29, and b 


tXdeiv, 1 Cor. iv. 21).*— Who is he then 
that maketh me glad but the same who is 
made sorry by me ?—The cot in the beginning 
of the apodosis or the concluding clause of ver. 
2, is remarkable; and the connection of this sen¬ 
tence with the protasis which precedes it is not 
easy to be determined. Many have therefore 
concluded that we have here an aposiopesis, and 
that the Apostle, led off by his strong emotion, 
suddenly breaks off from his previous sentence 
and commences here a new interrogative sen¬ 
tence. The sense then would be: he could not 
think of giving them pain, for that would be un¬ 
grateful and unkind, since he would thus give 
pain to those who were giving him joy. In such 
a case, however, the expression ought to have 
been: xai rtg 6 Xvnobpevo^ eg kpov, ei prj 6 evQpaivov 
pei who is he then that is made sorrowful by me, 
but the one who makes me glad ? We not unfre- 
quently meet with km before the concluding clause 
(apodosis) of aconditional proposition in the works 
of the epic poets, in order to indicate that both 
transactions mentioned take place at precisely 
the same time (comp. Pas sow, sub voce koL, p. 
1539 a. [Jelf, $ 769, 2]). It might be translated 
[as in our Eng. vers.]. Men, and the sense would 
be: there would be then no one to make me glad, 
etc. He intends to say that both things could 
not be at the same time, that he could not be 
making them sad while they were making him 
glad. The absurdity of expecting that they 
would then make him joyful is made still more 
evident by the phrase, ei p% 6 Xvnobpevoc eg epenn 
“he must be the very one who is made sad by 
me.” If I, your spiritual father, make you sor¬ 
rowful, I thus deprive myself of the joy which 


[•Although onr author’s construction of Avmy actively 
(: causing grief) is sanctioned by a number of ancient (espe¬ 
cially Chrysostom) and modern critics, it is certainly sot the 
natural meaning of the word, and is utterly inappropriate la 
the remainder of this section, and in other parts of Paul's 
writings. We mnch prefer that of the majority of inter¬ 
preters, which makes the sense of vers. 2 and 8 to beI 
determined not to come to yon again in sorrow; and there¬ 
fore I refrained from visiting yon at a time in which I 
should have beon obliged to inflict on you a chastisement 
which wonld have been painful to me. I therefore then 
wrote an admonition to yon. that ye might correct the evil, 
and that when I should actually come to yon I might have 
joy In yon. In this way, though ray letter caused some 
sorrow, it was like the process of healing which finally gfree 
joy to both patient and physician, and did not subject me 
to a personal intercourse of sorrow. For ye are the only 
sources of my Joy when 1 come In person to Corinth, and If 
ye are thrown into permanent sorrow, who will there be to 
(rive me any satisfaction? See onr interpretation farther 
defended in Hodge's Cbm.]. 
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you, my children, afford me; and I must be des¬ 
titute of it entirely, for I cannot expect joy from 
one who has been saddened by me, The singu¬ 
lar & Atwr dvfievo? is rendered necessary not only 
by the r/f, but by the abstract form in which the 
matter is put. The reference is not to the case 
of the incestuous person (1 Cor. y . 1). 'Ey& is 
contrasted with vpdc, but it is not otherwise em¬ 
phatic, and contains no allusion to some other 
persons who might be occasioning them sorrow. 
The Ik in kpov indicates the person who was 
to be the source of sorrow, and the phrase is 
equivalent to kpov. — I put in writing this 
same thing, etc. —In this verse kypatpa refers 
to the first Epistle, and not to the one he was 
writing (comp. vv. 4-9). It stands at the com¬ 
mencement of the sentence that it might be em¬ 
phatic, and it is contrasted with kWAv. But is 
tovto avrd equivalent to eig tovto qvt6, as in 2 Pet. 
i. 5, and frequently in the classical authors; or 
is it the objective accusative to iypa^al The 
first would be the easier interpretation, but such 
a construction occurs nowhere else in Paul’s 
writings (in ver. 9 it is elg tovto). The tovto avro 
refers to that which forms the theme and object 
of this section, pi) kv Mncg kWelv (ver. 7), and 
respecting which he had already written in 1 Cor. 
iv. 21. (Osiander). The reference to what had 
been said in 1 Cor. iv. 21 does not seem very 
properly indicated, even if we suppose that tho 
following censures have reference to the incestu¬ 
ous person. On tho other hand it seems very 
natural for him to m«ke this reference to the 
censures contained in his first. Epistle (especially 
those in chap, v.), as matters in which they had 
a painful interest and which might grieve them, 
and to assure them that he now wished to avoid 
a repetition of this unpleasant experience when 
he should be present with them, and that his 
course in that matter had sprung from the con¬ 
fidence he had in them all. He therefore goes 
on to remind them of the frame of mind in which, 
and the object with which, he had then written 
fver. 4). Meyer thus explains it: “This matter 
(so well known to you that I need not particu¬ 
larize it) I have written and not deferred to speak 
of until I should be present with you, in order 
that I might not,” etc. — That when I came I 
should not receive (suffer) sorrow from 
those who ought to give me joy.—’A^’ dw 
is not exactly as if ho had written and roi^ruv otg 
or ty ol$\ but—fnm those who ought to be the 
source of my joy. ’E-fa has reference to tho re¬ 
lation of a spiritual father which he sustained 
toward them.— For I had confidence in 
you all, that my joy was the joy of you 
all. —In most other places neirotd6$ is followed 
by an bri with a dative, but here, as in Matth. 
xxvii. 48, and 2 Thess. iii. 4, it is followed by an 
hri with an accusative, indicating that the confi¬ 
dence extended to them and beyond them. The 
Apostle would thus make them see that he had 
written the sharp reproofs contained in his first 
Epistle not from a disposition distrustfully to 
draw back from them, but with an assured con¬ 
fidence that they were really and in heart so at¬ 
tached to him that his joy would be the joy of 
them all. He felt assured that they would, after 
his written admonition, arrange every difficulty 
which had troubled him, so that there would be 


no necessity for any oral reproofs which would 
be as painful to him as to them. His love rose 
entirely above those parties which had apparently 
become so prominent in the Church, and especi¬ 
ally above that portion which had turned away 
from him; and in the spirit “which believeth all 
things” (1 Cor. xxii. 7), he had fastened upon 
the then latent power of filial affection, which he 
was satisfied would soon be strong enough to 
overcome every hinderanoe in their hearts (comp. 
Meyer and the admirable remarks of Osiander). 
Hence the phrases km ndvraq vpdc and redvruv 
vfiuv [the first expressing his confidence in them, 
and the latter their confidence in him]. In ver. 
4 he mentions first of all the spirit which had 
actuated him when he wrote to them:— For I 
wrote unto you under great tribulation 
and oppression of heart, with many 
tears. —K apdtas is dependent upon both the pre¬ 
ceding nouns, hwoxv is stronger than 
and signifies restriction, oppression, anguish, as 
in Luke xxi. 25; and owkxopat in Luke xii. 50. 
The greatness of the inward suffering is made 
still more evident in did noXluv danpiuv , from 
which it appears to have broken forth “with 
many tears.” Neander: —The did designates the 
accompanying circumstances (comp. Acts xx. 19, 
81). Stanley: —’Ek and dm, “out of the heart, 
through tears.” The connection with ver. 8, in¬ 
dicated by the yap , is explained by Meyer and 
Osiander to be, that the Apostle might present 
the evidence of the confidence he had reposed in 
them: for if, in writing that Epistle, I had not 
had this confidence, the Epistle itself would not 
have been to mo the occasion of so much anxiety 
and so many tears. It was precisely because he 
had had this confidence, and yet was under the 
necessity of writing, that the whole thing was so 
exceedingly painful; and yet it would probably 
be simpler to refer the remark primarily to the 
main sentence in ver. 8. His object in writing 
to them was, tva pk) iAdAv 'kvnrjv lx u (oX&)i 
His great anxiety when he wrote was to be 
spared this affliction when he should visit them. 
Among the things which had influenced him when 
writing thus with so much solicitude, he now 
proceeds more expressly to mention the love 
which had already been hinted at in izeiroidAf, 
etc .— Not that ye might be made sorrow¬ 
ful, but that ye might kiiow, etc. —His 
object had then been not to make them sorrow¬ 
ful, but rather by writing to them to let them see 
how deep was his affection for them. There is 
nothing in this ovx Iva inconsistent with 

what is said in chap. vii. 8 ff., for even there the 
Xvneiv is not presented as the final aim of the 
Apostle, but simply as a means indispensable to 
their recovery.— The love which I have 
more abundantly toward you.— T ryv hyd~ 
ar/v is put at the commencement of the clause 
that it may be emphatio. Uepujerorkpuc is cer¬ 
tainly comparative, and yet his love was not com¬ 
pared with his sorrow, as if in consequence of 
this, or in connection with this, it became pro- 
portionably intense, or with his zeal, as if that 
zeal became more glowing as his love was greater; 
but his love to the Corinthians was compared 
with his love to other churches. It was analo¬ 
gous to the special love which parents bear to 
those children who are objects of peculiar hope 
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and therefore of peculiar care, or who for any 
reason stand in need of special attention. What 
he here says of the spirit which had induced him 
to write to them, does not seem quite applicable 
to our present Epistle, in which great calmness 
and perspicuity are predominant. Some hare 
therefore contended that another Epistle must 
have been meant. Riickert, however, supposes 
that “ the Apostle had deliberately and prudently 
put such restraints upon his spirit at that time 
that his style of writing was no true exhibition 
of his feelings." We see no necessity for such 
an expedient, which seems so inconsistent with 
the Apostle’s general character, for it is the very 
spirit of holy love to put restraint upon its own 
action that the object of its affection may receive 
no detriment. (Comp. Meyer and Osiander). 

Vans. 5-11. Digression with respect to the 
incestuous person . The expressions he had used 
respecting the Xviry, the AnrsZv and XvKeitr&aiy 
naturally led him to speak of the difficulty which 
had been the occasion of most of his sorrow, and 
of the severe censures he had been obliged to 
indict, i. «., of the incestuous scandaL Neander, 
on the other hand, asks: “ Why was Paul under 
any necessity of vindicating himself for his 
anxiety respecting the incestuous person ? The 
matter wears a very different aspect, if we sup¬ 
pose that in the meantime another case had come 
up, and that some one had made his appearance, 
who insolently defied Paul’s Apostolioal author¬ 
ity, and was likely in this way to produce a di¬ 
vision in the Church. Every thing may be natu¬ 
rally explained if we assume that another Epistle 
had been sent by Titus, in which such a state of 
affairs had been the topic of discussion." Ewald 
concludes from vers. 6-11; chap. vii. 2, 12,; iii. 

1; i. 18, 23, that after a brief and unexpected 
visit of the Apostle at Corinth, some distinguished 
individual had made use of every circumstance 
which could be turned to his disadvantage, an4 
that this calumniator had charged him especially 
with duplicity in his public discourses and with 
an attempt to acquire notoriety, power and pe¬ 
cuniary profit among the people. [Comp. Introd. 

| 6]. The spirit of his address is gentle, in con- , 
sistenoy with all the previous proceedings in the 
case, and the conciliatory strain in which he was 
writing. As a revocation of the extreme penalty 
was not excluded by what he had said in 1 Cor. 
v. 6,18, provided the offender should be brought 
to repentance, the Apostolioal authority would 
not be endangered by his restoration. The fifth 
verse is connected, not with the third (Olshau- 
sen), but with the fourth verse, where he had 
saia that it was not his design to grieve them.— 
But if any (among you) Rave caused 
grief, ha hath not grieved me (ver. 5).— 
Not only is the offence not specifically named, but 
the terms used to describe it are of the mildest 
signification, and the el rtf is purposely made inde¬ 
finite, though without necessarily implying that 
the persons were unknown. There is no contra¬ 
diction with ver. 4 when he says: he hath not 
caused sorrow in me, for by those words he 
means to say, that it had not been merely a per¬ 
sonal (ifil) grief. He wishes it to be regarded as 
a calamity to the whole congregation. (ovx-aXXd 
therefore is not equivalent to ov pbvov—aXXd teal ).. 
Hence irdvrac i>paq stands in contrast with tpk. 


The idea of tekhicqnev irSmag vpag is softened still 
more by the addition of and pipovg: partially, to 
some extent; an allusion to what he afterwards 
expresses in ver. 6 by virb raw nXeidvuv, viz.: that 
although some of them had taken part in the 
public condemnation of the criminals with too 
little seriousness, they conld not, after all, be 
unaffected by its unhappy results. Tin clause: 
that I may not overcharge, has reference only to 
the having oansed grief; and the relative air or 
(him) must be understood asits object [i.but in 
part (that I may not overcharge him) you 
all]. —This is a fine turn, for he thus says: in so 
saying I would impose no intolerable burden upon 
him, as if he were one who had injured you more 
than airb fdpovs, in full measure. The word imfia- 
peiv has the sense of: to load, to overburden, as in 
1 Thess. ii. 9; 2 Thess. iii. 8; Bengel: ne addam 
| onus gravato ; not exactly in the sense of: to say 
too much, or to express himself harshly. Not only 
because it violently separates the words you ally 
but on account of the tone of irony or even of keen 
reproach implied in it, we regard as altogether 
unsuitable the interpretation which makes the 
Apostle say: but partially, that I may not throw 
the burden on all [». e. f may not accuse or grieve 
you]. Finally, the interpretation which makes 
the Apostle say: he hath not grieved me (pro¬ 
perly speaking, or alone), only in part (for he 
has grieved you also), that I may not lay upoif 
you all the burden or reproach, as if you were 
all equally indifferent to the offence; has against 
it the fact that the kpk which is there so emphatic 
has no suitable oontrast, and it would have been 
necessary to say: ei /ifj anb pipovc. This last 
objection would also lie against making the words 
mean: but by way of general participation, ut 
membrum ecclesite , etc. Neander completes the ob¬ 
ject of this final sentence thus: “that I may not 
make the matter too important.” * In accord¬ 
ance with the mild expression in ver. 6, the 
Apostle explains his views still further in ver. 
6 regarding the proceedings against the offend¬ 
ing person.— Sufficient unto such a one 
[one who has such a spirit as this offender now 
shows] is this very punishment which has 
been inflicted by the many (ver. 6).—The Lea¬ 
ver stands at the head of the sentence for the sake 
of emphasis, and is designed to say that nothing 


[* To understand the author's criticisms we need to have 
the several ways in which this passage has been punctuated 
and rendered distinctly before us. All that are important 
may be reduced to three: 1. That of Chrysostom, and advo¬ 
cated generally, especially by de Wette, Meyer, Osiander, 
Bloomfield, Neander, Alford, Stanley and Hodge, *£*.: Ei W 
nr AfAihr^ oi)K ifxl A«Avr n AXAa curb pipom (Ira e iwt fia p i ) 
warms v/xas, i. If any have caused grief, he hath 
grieved not me, but more or leas (that I be not too heavy oa 
him) all of yon. Theophylact says: the Apostle skilfully 
brings them all In as partakers of the injury, that be may 
have them partakers in the absolution.” 2. That of Tbeo- 
doret, the Vulgate, Luther’s translation, and the A. V., and 
advocated by Bengel and Wordsworth, vis^ «AA* Awb jutaevc, 
(iva n.ij im0apm irarrac vfut), i. He hath not grieved me, 
(*. not so mncli me personally), but in part, ( i. a, only si 
a part of the whole Church, and hence on account of the 
share I have in your grief*), that I may not lay the load of 
guilt ou all of you. 3. That of Mosheim, Olshausen. Billroth 
and Conybeare, trit^ oAA* dr) pdpovt (tea hnfimp* ea r v a c ) 
vjiat, i. e, he hath not grieved me, but In part (that I may 
not aocose all) you. Billroth: M Whether he has oaused 
grief to me is not a matter for present consideration: ft Is 
not I that must suffer for him, but you, at least a part of 
you, for I will not be uqjust and charge you all with having 
been indifferent concerning his offence.”] 
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farther was needed by way of punishment. It 
is used substantively like apturfo in Math, vi. 84, 
and means that which is satisfactory. The 
Catholic interpretation makes it refer to the suf¬ 
ficiently long continuance of the excommunica¬ 
tion. Both the context (ver. 6, awd fdpovq, Iva fi% 
hripapu and ver. 7 ff.) and the Uav6v lead us to 
suppose that unlike the same words in 1 Cor. 
v. 5, T<p Towvrtf) is designed to intimate that the 
offender had begun to exhibit some signs of peni- 
tenoe. *E xinput signifies, not threatening, but 
punishment, and in this place at least it implies 
that this consisted in very decided censures 
(Ecclus. ii. 10, where it means punishment gene¬ 
rally). A brrt has reference to something well 
known to the Corinthians. The x\eioveq by whom 
the punishment had been inflicted could not have 
been the eldership, but the majority of the Church 
at Corinth. Probably the action had been the 
more severe, possibly amounting to a withdrawal 
of fellowship with the offender, in consideration 
of the fact that an antipauline minority refused 
to take part in his punishment. The irfelovw 
shows that the exoommunication could not have 
been complete ( 1 Cor. v. 8 ff. ), and so that iKav&v 
could not have referred merely to the time in 
which that had continued. But it would be ut¬ 
terly inconsistent with the honesty of Paul's 
character to suppose with Riiokert and Baur that 
he was here arresting the proceedings, after they 
had been commenced, from mere policy, to avoid 
a rapture with his opponents; and that he 
was now therefore affecting to be satisfied with 
the measures which the majority had adopted. 
The only motive he had for the milder proceed- 
ing which he now advises, was simply that which 
he himself afterwards avowed, viz., that the 
thorough repentance of the offender had ren¬ 
dered severer measures unnecessary. It would 
have been altogether unapostolio, not to say un¬ 
christian, to drive such a one to despair. The 
whole object of discipline—that which had been 
aimed at in the punishment inflioted by the ma¬ 
jority—had been attained, (oomp. on 1 Cor. v. 
and Osiander and Meyer on our passage). As the 
result of these proceedings, on the one hand, the 
large majority had shown their cordial disap¬ 
proval of the offence, the honor of the Church 
had been vindicated, and their non-participation 
in the sin and so their purity had been made 
evident; and on the other, a penitent spirit had 
been called forth in the bosom of the sinner him¬ 
self [comp. ver. 7). These things constitute a 
sufficient reason for an entire change of proceed¬ 
ing, viz., for his forgiveness.— So that on the 
oontraxy ye ought rather to be kind to him 
and to comfort him (ver. 7).—The bore here 
implies that what he was about to say, was the 
essential and necessary result of the Uav6v, and 
it includes the idea of an obligation on their part. 
Still there is no necessity of supplying a d«2v, as 
if the Apostle would say: it is sufficient to show 
on the oontrary your favor (to him); or: so that 
ye may show, on the contrary, kindness. [Wi¬ 
ner’s Or. N. T., { 45, 2d note]. T ofoavriov refers 
to hrtrifila, but xoptaunfou does not imply exactly 
to give up or to remit the punishment, for it 
means properly to show favor or kindness. In 
the present case, however, this must, by its own 
nature, have involved a forgiveness of the injury 
8 


done to the congregation, as the word is often 
used by Paul sometimes with ( adudav , chap. xii. 
18; xapaxrbpaTa Col. ii. 18), and sometimes 
without (Eph. iv. 82 and CoL iii. 18) the men¬ 
tion of the object. Hapamteoai denotes here the 
friendly intercourse and consolation which would 
correspond with ^optmurfai. This is still further 
euforced by the Apostle when he points out what 
would be the consequence if this kind treatment 
were negleoted: lest, perhaps, such a one 
should be swallowed up with an excess 
of sorrow. —The xeptoooTtpa Avnij expresses 
the greatly increased sorrow which would be 
the effect of a continuance or an aggravation of 
the punishment. Of course it is here presumed 
that a high degree of punishment had already 
been inflicted, for otherwise all increase of it 
would not drive the sufferer to despair. It is to 
this, the renunciation of all hope of salvation 
and of all efforts to attain eternal life, and so the 
utter ruin of the man himself, that the swallow¬ 
ing up has reference, and not directly to his 
apostaoy from the faith (being devoured by the 
Prinee of this world), nor to death by his own 
hands, and still less to his sickness or death. 
The sorrow is compared to a wild beast (comp. 

1 Pet. v. 8). By the words: such a one, (6 
rotovrof), he designates the man as an object of 
eympatny. As the resnlt of the Uavdv—bore 
Xaptaaodcu vpdc, and the apprehension he had 
given as a reason for it, the Apostle now urges 
his exhortation.— Wherefore I exhort you 
to make good [substantiate by action] your 
love toward him (ver. 8).—Ktjpotvjas in Gal. 
iii. 15) signifies to establish in a valid manner 
and by a formal decision, so that the man might 
be solemnly restored to the communion of the 
Church. To suppose that the Apostle was hero 
merely going through the form of approving of 
a decision which the Church had already mnde, 
and which would have been valid without his 
authority (Riiokert); is not necessarily implied 
in the language, and would imply a worldly poli¬ 
cy, of which we have no reason to think him ca¬ 
pable. In ver. 9 he probably meets a possible 
or actual objection against the directions con¬ 
tained in his former Epistle, for he there informs 
his readers what had been his object in writing 
so severely.— For to this end I also wrote, 
that I might know the proof of yon. —tie 
means to say that his present request or admo¬ 
nition (ver. 8) was not only reasonable, but en¬ 
tirely consistent with what he had before writ¬ 
ten. In his earlier Epistle his purpose had been 
to ascertain their donipj /,». e., whether ye are.- 
obedient in all things. —It wasnot, therefore, 
a main point with him in what he then had said* 
to carry his apostolical authority to its utmost. 
limits. Or more simply: inasmuch as the pun-- 
ishment which the majority had imposed was 
not very severe, I propose that ye should now 
bring your love to bear upon him, for the whole 
objeot of my formes Epistle, which was to find 
out whether you would be true and obedient, has 
been attained by the punishment which the ma¬ 
jority have inflioted. [In these words it is not 
meant that the direet object of his writing had 
been simply to put the matter to the test whether 
they would obey him, any more than when God 
sends afflictions on men that the entire object is 
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-to prove them and to know all that is in their 
hearts, but simply that his great and final aim 
was thus virtually accomplished (Billroth)]. 
The Kal belongs not to tig roirro (as if he had 
written koX ydp) ; its object is not to indicate that 
his aim in his former Epistle was the same with 
that of his present request, but to suggest a con¬ 
trast between his writing (lypaipa), and what he 
had arranged (orally) by deputies. The effeot 
of the koX is thus to give prominence to typaifxi. 
The whole context also shows that iypaxfja must 
have reference to the former and not to the pre¬ 
sent Epistle. His object was to say that he was 
anxious to prove whether they would cheerfully 
eomply with his directions in all things, the pre¬ 
sent mild, as well as the former severer require¬ 
ments. E ic irdvra: in relation to all things, even 
those rigorous measures which might be some¬ 
what difficult of execution. A oiupij here as in 
Rom. v. 4, and Phil. ii. 22, means the goodness, 
or approved quality; t. e. whether they would 
turn out to be upright Christians, his genuine 
children in Christ, and obedient to their father 
in all things (comp. 1 Cor. xi. 2; and Col. iii. 
20). [Trench, Synn., 2d Ser. $ 24, Ellicott on 
Phil. i. 10; ii. 22].—Having made this reference 
to his earlier Epistle, the object of which had 
now been attained in the course of the recent 
disciplinary proceedings, the Apostle proceeds 
(6k of progress) to a further recommendation of 
the oourse implied in Kvpuoai aydirijv, by assuring 
them that he was willing to be united with them 
in their public act of forgiveness (ver. 10). This 
idea he expresses at first thus briefly.— Now to 
whom ye forgive anything, I forgive it 
also. — tcdy6 (so. x a pK°f“u). He afterwards, 
however, strengthens the thought in the causal 
sentence— for if I have forgiven anything, 
whatever I forgave for your sakes I 
forgive it in the presence of Christ, lest, 
etc. —According to the common interpretation, he 
confirms the Kdydt (xapi^opai) by saying that what¬ 
ever he had forgiven, he had forgiven it entirely 
on their account. Kexdpiapai is, on any interpre¬ 
tation, to be supplied in connection with 6C vpdc. 
It is not, however, precisely implied that he was 
induced to do this at their request, for nothing is 
said of their actual intercession. He wishes in 
this way to show them that his love was directed 
to the highest good of the whole congregation. 
For after every thing necessary to maintain holy 
ordor, and the injured honor of the Church had 
been accomplished, and all necessity for further 
severity had been removed by the cordial repent- 
anoe of the offender, his affection for them 
prompted him to heal the breach which had 
troubled them by forgiving the sinner, and to 
recover a member who had been temporarily 
sundered from them. Thus the confidence of 
the •Church would be raised, and their former 
love would be revived etc. By the phrase: If 1 
have forgiven anything: he intimates, that in the 
present instance he leaves it rather doubtful to 
what extent he had received any injury (ver. 5). 
He does not say, “ if I have anything to forgive,” 
but simply, “if anything ought to be said in 
general of my having forgiven any one.” There 
was no need of repeating the ey<j here, for it has 
been already made sufficiently prominent in the 
«ai ydp ky6. The addition of h npoabntp sug¬ 


gests a still deeper reason why he had delayed 
his journey. He had been induced to do so in the 
presence of Christ; from regard to Him who was 
the Author of all reconciliation to God, to whom 
he owed his own forgiveness as a sinner, and 
who had intrusted to him the duty of preaching 
reconciliation to men (the duuuwia Sixaiooin^o^f, 
KaraKpujeog , oomp. chap. v. 18 ff.; iii. 9; Eph.W. 
32; 1 Tim. i. 16). This is not a solemn affirma¬ 
tion or oath (for Paul nowhere else swore by 
Christ), but simply a strong assertion of his up¬ 
rightness. It merely showed how he had either 
had Christ and Christ’s cause before his mind in 


this affair, had acted tanquam mspeetore Christo 
or had virtually done all in the name or in the 
commission of Christ; though if this had been 
strictly intended he would probably have used 


the phrase tv bvdpan. In the Sept, the phrase 
here used is employed as a rendering for 


Prov. viii. 30. If we take the words in the sense 


first given, we have conveyed to some extent, the 
idea which Meyer and Riickert find in 6 nexbfM- 
pjtu. They take the words in a passive sense: 
that which has been forgiven to me (a construction 
analagous to b ireiriarevfiai). Wo meet with the 
word in this sense in the classical writers, but 
in the New Testament, at least in Paul’s writ¬ 
ings (Gal. iii. 18) and in the Acts (xxvii. 24) it 
is always used in the active Bense. A C vpa$ would 
then signify that the pardon which had been be¬ 
stowed upon him had been for the advantage of 
the Gentile, and especially the Corinthian Chris¬ 
tians, inasmuch as his forgiveness had been the 
occasion of bringing them to salvation. In this 
case, when Paul introduced the words kv irpocbzy 
Xptoroi), he wished to remind them not only that 
Christ was a witness of his forbearance, but that 
he was himself nothing but a pardoned sinner 
before God. El ti Ktxdptapm would then be an 
expression of his humble recollection of the great 
guilt which continually oppressed him and made 
him a perpetual suitor for pardon (Meyer). In 
favor of this general interpretation maybe urged 
the ml ydp kyu, which certainly creates a diffi¬ 
culty in the way of the ordinary explanation, in¬ 
asmuch as it seems to lay a special emphasis 
upon the perf: Kzxdpuspai , rather than upon the 
cyA, which otherwise seems so prominent. Osi- 
ander endeavors to remove this difficulty by 
suggesting that Paul aims to represent his own 
act of forgiveness (£yA) as something quite dis¬ 
tinct from and independent of that which they 
were to exercise, and that he here passes from 
their forgiveness, as one which was then in pro¬ 
cess and incomplete, to his own, which was com¬ 
plete and already certain (b npoo&irip Xpccrw). 
But is not this rather a concealment than a re¬ 
moval of the difficulty ? Having previously taken 
it for granted that they were disposed to forgive, 
and having conceded to them the initiative in 
the affair, in the full confidence that they con¬ 
tinued of the same mind, and in order that their 
act might be complete having given to them his 
own authorization and consent («cp>A), what call 
was there for the following sentenoe as a reason 
and confirmation of the same thing (xol yap £>A)! 
Then if we take the clause passively, how can 
we explain the doubt implied in H n Ktxdparpai , 
when everywhere else we find Paul exp re s si n g 
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himself so confidently as to his own forgiveness? 
But if Meyer’s interpretation must therefore be re¬ 
garded as unsatisfactory, we are still less prepared 
to regard Paul as here referring to some oppo¬ 
nents who had denied his forgiveness through 
Christ Even if we allow of his explanation of 
di vftac, and urge nothing further in opposition 
to tv Kpoo6m,> on the ground that it is a mode 
of expression altogether unusual with Paul on 
such a subjeet (everywhere else the phrase is kv 
Xpurrfr or 6t& ^poxroD), we must certainly regard 
the way in which Meyer endeavors to connect it 
with Iva fir) irfeoveinr&ijfiev (ver. 11) as altogether 
too artificial. The idea would then be that it 
had been Cod's will that Paul should be par¬ 
doned in the presence of Christ [-—“God is said to 
forgive for Christ's sake, and Christ is said to 
forgive, but Christ is never represented as the 
mere witness or spectator of our forgiveness"— 
Hodge], simply for the sake of the Corinthians, 
that they might be aroused to resist the wiles of 
Satan, t. «., that they might not be tempted to 
act inconsistently with the design of God and of 
Christ by revising to pardon the offender, and 
so overwhelming nim with an excess of sorrow 
(ver. 7). The way in which Riiokert connects 
this clause (iva (it) ir?*oi>eicr.) with the first half of 
ver. 10, u «., by passing over the whole last part 
of ver. 10, is even yet more violent. Osiander 
has probably hit upon the correct explanation, 
although the train of thought needs to be more 
particularly developed, when a slight modifica¬ 
tion of his view will become indispensable. The 
Corinthians had no reason to doubt that he 
would unite with them in their act of forgiveness, 
for he had already forgiven the man for their 
sake (the remainder as above).* But that he 
might present in a clearer light the importance 
of their granting, or of the man’s possessing, this 
forgiveness, the Apostle adds (ver. 11), lest Sa¬ 
tan should get an advantage of us (of you 
and me)—i. e. lest the great adversary of God’s 
Church should get an advantage at our expense. 
Should any person be driven to despair by our long 
continued severity, not only would they them¬ 
selves be lost to us and be gained by Satan, but 
in the Church itself we should be exposed to in¬ 
creased bitterness and alienation on the part of 
the members, and many would become estranged 


*[Paul, In thl* ewe. Assumes that man had been sinned 
against by this offender, nod so man might forgive for this 
offence. He denies that he alone woold either feel aggrieved 
(ant V*p6vs) or grant pardon. He refuses to absolve the 
man until the Church u-td acted. He was ready, however, 
to forgive any one (if j or any thing (5 the better reading), 
when the Church had forgiven. If they had forgiven (and 
he speaks of this as if it were past, x<ipt£«w0<, open perf.), 
he bad done so (and for their sakes), if they had not forgiven, 
he had w4 (he makes his action hyp thetical on theirs, 
a r» csxepurpet, Hodge), and yet he seems to regard his 
action as equally Indispensable to the completeness of theirs. 
If 4r wpotmm? xpwrov be translated “in the name,” or “by 
the authority of Christ,” the Apostle acted as Christ’s rrpre- 
•entatlve; bot If. as is more likeiy. it means “ In Christ's pres¬ 
ence. m if Christ were looking on” (Stanley). Panl assumes 
that be was acting for the Church and himseU, so far as 
each bad been sinned against. From this we get the Apos¬ 
tle's true Idea of absolution. First, there was repentanoe 
and INnne forgiveness, then confession in some way so as 
to satisfy the congregation, and finally, the forgiveness 
and formal announcement (absolution) on the part of the 
Church or its representatives. Nothing Is said of 44 ecclesi¬ 
astical satisfactions” in the Roman sense. Comp. W. F. 
Bowe r, BlbeUtnnden; and F. W. Robertson, Ser. V., 8d series, 
Lect. ffTth, 4th series.} 
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from an Apostle who seemed inclined to such 
extreme measures. Neander :—“ If the utmost 
severity should be exercised, it would be used 
for an occasion for all kinds of evil in the con¬ 
gregation.’’—Inasmuch as Paul here speaks 
throughout not of Divine forgiveness, but only 
of his own and the Church’s forgiveness; and in¬ 
asmuch as neither Paul nor the Church could 
have pardoned an offenoe like that of incest, 
Neander has here found an argument for his 
opinion that some member of the Church had 
risen up against the Apostle personally (and of 
course Against the whole Church). On this in¬ 
terpretation also the objections which Riickert 
and Baur have derived from w. 5-10 against the 
character of Paul and against a belief in miracles 
sink into insignificance. The necessity of being 
on their guard against suoh overreaching arts is 
pointed out in the brief causal or final sentenoe 
—for we are not ignorant of his devices 
(thoughts, schemes).—The vor/juara of Satan are 
those thoughts or plots which he directs to the 
iigury of Christ’s cause, to the recovery of those 
who had been wrested by grace from his grasp 
(1 Peter v. 8), to the creation of dissensions, etc. 
[“ The personality and agency of the adversary 
can hardly be recognized in plainer terms than 
in both these passages."— Alford.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


It is a mark of admirable wisdom in one who 
exercises authority in the Church to be able to 
distinguish clearly between God’s purposes and 
Satan’s devices, that ho may so proceed as to 
promote the one and give no advantage to the 
other. God’s thoughts are thoughts of peace. 
And their aim is to deliver and to cure the souls 
of men. But the means by which he seeks to 
Accomplish His benevolent designs seem not un- 
frequently severe, for His medicines are some¬ 
times very bitter. It is often necessary to be 
harsh, and to decline all ordinary considerations 
of delicacy. And yet the severity should not be 
allowed to exceed the proper limits which love 
prescribes. If the demands of justice are satis¬ 
fied, if the honor of God and of His Church have 
been vindicated, if a sense of sin and true re¬ 
pentance have been awakened, if guilt has been 
openly confessed, and a desire for forgiveness 
and restoration has been decidedly expressed, it 
is time to exercise gentleness and to restore the 
offender, and to open to him a heart of love and 
to extend toward him the hand of support In 
this way the government and discipline of a con¬ 
gregation is directed to the same end with 
Christ’s own purposes, and are the means of ful¬ 
filling His designs. Satan’s arts, on the other 
hand, are all with a view to thwart God’s plans 
of mercy, to unsettle the peace of a Church, to 
destroy faith, hope and love in the hearts of its 
members, to turn away as many as possible from 
the Lord and from His grace, and, in a word, to 
produce general corruption. Every one gives bis 
aid to these arts, who for any reason, from de¬ 
fective zeal, from selfish convenience, the fear of 
men, or party spirit, takes so little notice of sins 
and offences, or resists them with so little ear¬ 
nestness, that fall opportunity is given to the 
diffusion of the eorrupting leaven. But quite as 
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great advantage is given to Satan’s schemes, 
when the proper limit of severity is exceeded, 
when discipline is carried to an extreme, when 
no forgiveness is exercised, and in order to 
maintain apparent firmness and consistency, 
•very offence is rigidly dealt with, without re¬ 
gard to consequences. It is always bad policy 
to allow any occasion for suspecting that we are 
selfishly maintaining our own authority by reck¬ 
lessly pressing forward to an extreme. By such 
means the hearts of many will be embittered or 
driven to despair, and increased division and ir¬ 
ritation will be sure to ensue. Satan, too, will 
thus accomplish what he most wishes. That 
which h*ad the semblanee of prudence and holy 
earnestness, turns out to be foolishness and a 
severity very unlike that of heaven. The result 
is that God’s plans of mercy are dishonored, and 
the character and influence of those who pursued 
such a mistaken policy is seriously impaired. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Luther, Veb. 7 :—It is much harder to com¬ 
fort a troubled conscience than to raise the dead. 
—While, therefore, ministers ought doubtless to 
reprove and punish with some severity those who 
have fallen into sin, they ought by all means to 
comfort and restore those whom they discover to 
be penitent and anxious to reform; especially 
when we remember that God spared not His own 
Bon, but delivered Him up for us all, and that 
His mercy had been made to exceed all our 
sins, that those who have fallen may not be swal¬ 
lowed up by too much sorrow. 

Starke, Vbr. 1:—A pastor who has the salva¬ 
tion of his people supremely at heart will be 
careful to show great indulgence to the weak, to 
avoid every needless occasion for punishment, 
and to do nothing likely to produce ill-will or in¬ 
jury to any one, without the prospect of a greater 
ultimate benefit. Ecclus. xx. 1; xxii. 6.—Ver. 
3. A true minister of Christ rejoices over nothing 
so much as the spiritual prosperity of his peo¬ 
ple, and nothing will trouble him more than their 
spiritual declension. In like manner, an honest 
and upright hearer may be known, by the joy 
which his minister feels and the praises which 
his minister renders to God, on his account, and 
by the readiness with whioh he removes by a 
speedy amendment all ocoasion of disquietude 
which he may have given to the heart of his pas¬ 
tor (Heb. xiii. 17; Rom. xvL 19). The real mo¬ 
tive for carnal seal in the infliction of punish¬ 
ment is hatred, and we need not be surprised to 
And those who possess it, restless in disposition 
and followed by continual opposition. True 
spiritual seal, on the other hand, may be equally 
earnest, but it will be moved and pervaded by 
love, it wiU be always calm, and it will remain 
loving and beloved unto the end.— Hedikoer :— 
How much sorrow and how many tears Paul gave 
to the case of one offender S how many hast thou 
bestowed upon the many wandering and lest ones 
of thy flock! The Lord have mercy on the poor 
Sheep of such a shepherd!—ver. 7. Unseasonable 
comfort is like a new piece of cloth upon an old 
garment (Matth. ix. 16), but excessive severity 
will probably throw the sinner into despair and 
drive him farther away. Much wisdom is needed 


to apply both law and Gospel in an appropriate 
manner.—God alone can forgive sin (Ps. cxxx. 
4); the Church can only point out the conditions 
on which God forgives, administer consolation 
to the penitent, and absolve those who confess 
their faults in the presence of such as have heen 
scandalised by their offences.^-Ver. 8. Hidih- 
ger: —The penitent should be received to full 
publio favor, and never afterward upbraided for 
his offence. Our Lord Himself never broke a 
bruised reed n)r quenched the smoking flax 
(Isa. xlii. 3).—Ver. 11. Satan is exceedingly 
crafty, and watches every opportunity to do an 
injury (Eph. vi. 11). We should therefore be 
always forecasting how we may deprive him of 
every such opportunity (Acts xx. 28). 

Bbrlknb. Bible, Ver. 1:—Our absence on 
certain occasions may be as important as our 
presence on others.—Ver. 4. It ought to touch 
our hearts to be told: I wrote this unto you with 
many tears; and we should instantly inquire: 
Have I really given occasion for this?—We 
should never hesitate to lay hold of and deliver 
those who have fallen into error before it is too 
late, and yet we must not expect that they will 
readily regard our reproofs as kind and loving 
acts.—Ver. 7. Our love to our neighbor should 
be like our Lord’s, whose long suffering is our 
salvation. He oan hold the balance so accurately 
that the sinner is allowed to sink neither info de¬ 
spair nor into false security.—Ver. 8. How sel¬ 
dom do we meet with that loving spirit which 
shrinks not from the fallen, but goes to them, 
and seeks to save even the lost. Such a one, 
however, knows how to lay the iron so gently on 
the wound that the patient bears even a deep in¬ 
cision. 

Rieger, Vers. 1, 2. Suspicion can sometimes 
enter the heart so deeply, that it oan give off a 
web of dark thoughts for many years. It is 
better to crush the heads of such serpents as 
soon as possible.—Many are too tenacious of 
their own freedom. They follow simply their 
own convenience and advantage without refer¬ 
ence to the consciences or the suspicions of 
their brethren; while others freely exercise their 
right of judgment upon everything they see, 
and when they find nothing to oensure in the 
outward conduct, they fasten upon some trifling 
thing to be impeached in the inward spirit. 
Thus the hearts of men are thrown continually 
further and further apart, and there can be no 
such thing in life or death as mutual confidence 
or assistance. Those who are grieved for the 
affliction of Joseph (Amos vi. 6), will feel disposed 
to save as much as possible the reputation of a 
servant of Christ whose character is suffering.— 
Nothing can more cheer us under the trials of 
our work, than to find that those afflictions which 
spring from a man’s own or others* faults, have 
become the seed of a saving repentance.—Vv. 3, 
4. It is never well when those who watch for 
souls are compelled to labor in the midst of per¬ 
petual sighs and discouragements. On the other 
hand, when they are cheerful, their joy will be 
the joy of all, and every plant of grace will be 
revived.—In the kingdom of Christ truth should 
never be spoken with a simpering and trifling 
manner, but an imperious and a lordly style of 
address is quite as inappropriate. Those dia* 
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courses, whose object is to reproye others and to 
bring offenders to repentance, should be the off¬ 
spring of the preacher’s own sorrow,' and be 
brought forth with much anguish of soul. He 
must himself know what it is to confess, his sins 
before the Lord with many tears.—Love makes 
us sealous, and zeal will admonish and reprove 
our best friends and brethren—Ver. 6 ff. Pre¬ 
cious fruit of the righteousness revealed in the 
Gospel! While we justify the condemnation of the 
sin, we sympathize with, and long to s*ave the 
sinner! When the conscience of a child of God 
has been awakened, and his heart has been 
softened by discipline, he should have not only 
a gradual restoration of individual love, but an 
assurance of the common fellowship he once en¬ 
joyed.—What a difference there is between deal¬ 
ing with a sin which is concealed, justified or 
praised, and one which is recognized, con¬ 
fessed, and already put away with godly sorrow. 
—Ver. 11. Satan has always further trials and 
temptations for those who have no meekness or 
tenderness of heart. Ministers muBt continually 
take precautions against these.—Lord, how many 
things are done on our account by our enemies, 
and by Thee as our Advocate, of which we have 
no conception! Thy faithfulness alone can save 
as! 

Hettbivir, Vans. 1-4:—Painful as it may be, 
we are often bound to grieve others, that we 
may do them good. We must not always be 
giving sweet meats.—The highest enjoyments of 
a minister are those which he feels with refer¬ 
ence to his people. Between him and them 
there should be the most intimate communion.— 
A faithful pastor should have a very tender 
heart, and he must know what it is to weep in 
solitude over his people. Such tears have their 
source in the spirit of God. None but faithful 
shepherds know what such distress is; for those 
corruptions which allow him no peace, make the 
hireling indifferent and cold.—Ver. 6. Public 
scandals are a disgrace which the whole congre¬ 
gation should deeply feel. And yet how little of 
this public spirit is there in most of our commu¬ 
nities.—V er. 6. There is great power when many 
are united to remove offences. The discipline 
which needs no outward force is the most effec¬ 
tive.—Ver. 7. The moment we perceive that an 
offender has submitted to his punishment, and 
become penitent, we should change our conduct 
toward him.—The discipline of the Church should 
always be directed to the reformation, and not 
to the mere punishment of the offender. What¬ 
ever makes him worse, is opposed to its true ob¬ 
ject.—Ver. 8. The same spirit which once 
caused sorrow, now comforts.—Ver. 9. A genu¬ 
ine Christian spirit may always be known from 
its readiness to comply with Apostolic direction. 
—Ver. 10. Ministers should never disregard the 
united voice of their people. Its utterances are 
a great consolation when they speak forgiveness 
to those who have fallen.—Ver. 11. It is the 
business of the Wicked One to injure, and, if pos¬ 
sible, break up the spiritual association of God’s 
people (the Churoh). He therefore tempts them, 


sometimes, to be slack, but sometimes to be ex¬ 
cessively severe in discipline, and thus to drive 
souls into despair. Force, intolerance and per¬ 
secution, have been his favorite arts by which to 
rend and destroy the Church; and unfortunately 
ecclesiastical history is principally occupied with 
accounts of them.—The Christian should never 
forget that this evil spirit knows of no rest, and 
he should ever be on his guard against Satanio 
wiles. Those who have been enlightened from 
above, are not ignorant of these devices, and 
know well how to thwart such schemes. Only 
those who are short-sighted and simple will look 
upon warnings against them as vain fancies, and 
hence be taken by surprise. 

W. F. Bksskk, Ver. 4. A mother’s love will be 
seen in the most delicate attentions to her inva¬ 
lid child, and no better test of a shepherd’s love 
can be given than when he hastens with especial 
earnestness after the sheep which has gone 
astray.—Ver. 10. The rock on whieh all true 
comfort is founded, when we are absolved from 
our offences, is the great truth, that whoever the 
public minister may be, the absolution is not 
man’s but God’s. 

[Here is an example of the difficult duty and 
right of blame, or of correcting our fellowmen. 

1. Every one has something of this kind to do. 
A more than common share of it falls ilpon min¬ 
isters and those in public stations, but there are 
occasions when every one is called to it. Society 
should not be turned into an arena of distrust, 
where each one is zealously watching over others’ 
conduct, nor yet should it be one of cold indiffe¬ 
rence towards each others’ sufferings and welfare. 
Where another’s faults are forced upon our at¬ 
tention, it may be our duty to attempt their correc¬ 
tion, 1. for the offender’s own sake (vv. 6-8); 2. 
for society’s sake (ver. 4); and 8. even for our 
own sake (ver. 1), since we may be misunder¬ 
stood if we show no interest in the case. II. But 
much depends upon the way in which it is per¬ 
formed; as, 1. by the right person; 2. at the 
right time (Paul declined even to be present at 
one time); 8. by the right means (by a visit or 
by Epistle); 4. in the right spirit (not from love 
of censuring, love of dominion, personal pique or 
jealousy, but from love to the offender and to 
Christ’s cause.—We have here (vv. 6-11): I. 
The Christian idea of punishment; When it 
should be inflicted? 1, when the good of the of¬ 
fender demands it, for even if he has forfeited 
all rights, he has claims upon our benevolence; 

2, when society is threatened with injury, and 
8, when a righteous indignation at crime calls 
for an expression. When it should be dis¬ 
pensed with or remitted? When the ends of 
punishment are secured, 1, by the private suf¬ 
ferings or repentance of the offender, 2, by his 
partial punishment, which corrects the offender 
and vindicates public sentiment. II. The Chris¬ 
tian idea of absolution: Man’s declaration of 
God’s forgiveness—man speaking in God’s stead; 
1, its use to save from remorse and despair; 2, 
its representative character (ver. 10). After 
Robertson and Lisco]. 
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THE SECOND EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 


Y. AN ADDITIONAL EXPRESSION OP HIS FORMER ANXIETY RESPECTING THEM (ver. 
12 f.), BUT OF HIS JOYFUL ELEVATION OF MIND WHEN HE HEARD FROM THEM 
BY TITUS, ver. 14 ff. 

Chaptbb IL 12-17. 


12 Furthermore when 1 came to Troas [the Troad] to preach Christ's gospel 1 , and a 

13 door was opened to me of [in] the Lord, I had no rest in my spirit because I found 2 
not Titus my brother; but taking my leave of them, I went from them into Macedo- 

14 nia. Now [But] thanks be unto God, which always c&useth us to triumph in Christ, 

15 and maketh manifest the savour of his knowledge by us in every place. For we are 
unto God a sweet savour of Christ, in them that are saved and in them that perish: 

16 To the one we are the savour of 1 death unto death; and to the other the savour of* 

17 life unto life. And who u sufficient for these things ? For we are not as many, 4 
which corrupt the word of God; but as of sincerity, but as of God, as in the sight of 
God 5 speak we in Christ. 


n Ver. 12.—Instead of <1% t6 <v«yy£Uor the two kindred oodd. F. G. and Damaeo. hare rb ewryy., and the Italic and 
Vulg. veras. and the Lat. fathers hare propter evang. Two other affiliated codd. D. B. hare StA to* «vayy«Atov. Moot of 
ear Old English verse, have ‘‘for Christ's gospel’s sake.”] „ . , . _ , _ w , . 

ft Ver. 13.—In place of ry fiti tvpttv, 8in. has tow m svp. (though the 3d eor. ha* ry # 1 * «wp.). It also has Mauu&wtar 
(a* throughout the New Testament, except chap. ix. 2, and 1 These, iv. 10)J. 

* Ver. 16.—Kec. omits ie before both doedrov and And yet the word ha* the beet authorities [A. B. C. Sin.et 

al 11n its far or, and wis probably thrown out on account of it* difficult construction. [It does not appear in D. B. F. 0. 
K. L., and the omission is confirmed by the Vulg., Syr-Goth. and Aeth. vers*., and by very many of the ancient interpre¬ 
ters. Ail the more recent critics, except Reich.* and Wordsworth, insert it.] _ , , . . r _ , 

* Ver. 17.—The readiug Aotirot instead of iroAAol has the best authorities [A. B. 0. K. 8in. et al.] against it. [Ilolhi 

was probably thought too strong an expression. But Didvmus of Alex. (A. D. 370) takes much pains to justify the Apos¬ 
tle in the use of woAAoi in this passage. See note on p. 41.) ,. . . - . . „ . ._. 

6 Ver. 17.—Rec. has kotivZi now, and it is strongly sustained by authority; but Lachmann following the best MSS. 
gives us Ka.Tiva.tm. (without row). [Alford and Bloomfield think the article was left out to corres|x>nd with the previous 
h hov, but that the Apostle's solemn assertion here needs it. It is however omitted in A. B. 0. D. Sin. and 12 cursives.) 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Vers. 12,18. The Apostle's anxiety for intelli¬ 
gence from Corinth .—But having oome to 
the Troad to preaoh Christ’s Gospel.— 
The 6k implies that the former subject is here 
resumed after the digression, (vv. £-11). That 
which follows is not to be connected with ver. 
11 (oi» yap — ayvoovptv) so as to make 61 equiva¬ 
lent to avttd, for that would not correspond 
with the tenor of the discourse. Nor is it to be 
referred back to chap. i. 16, nor to ohap. i. 28, 
but to chap. ii. 4. In this latter passage he 
had spoken of the anguish with which he had 
written his first Epistle, and he here says that 
when he was going from Ephesus to Macedonia 
he could not throw off his anxiety for the Corin¬ 
thians. [He had not intended to make a direct 
journey to Corinth, but to make a missionary 
tour in the interest of Christ’s Gospel (elf rb evay. 
r. Xpurrov ), Tyndale: for Christ’s Gospel’s sake]. 
Though he had doubtless intended to preaoh the 
Gospel at Troas, he now lost the opportunity on 
aooonnt of his solicitude for the Corinthians.— 
[The Troad was the region of the oountry, of 
which Troas was the principal city.* The arti- 


[* The city was called by Its original (bonder, Antigonia 
Troas, and by Lyslmachus, who much improved it, Alexan¬ 
dria Troas, frequently simply Alexandria. It was on the 
great Roman road, by which it had an extensive trade into 
the interior and the South. It was a Roman colony, with 
the jm Ralicum, or right of Roman citisenshlp, and was 
much flavored by the Romans., from a conceit that their an¬ 
cestors came from Troy, the site of which was close by. 


ole, which was generally used in the New Testa¬ 
ment with names of countries (Jelf. { 460 6), 
Stanley thinks may possibly indioate that only 
the country of the Troad was meant here. It can 
hardly be possible that Paul did not visit the city. 
The same expression (etc r^v T pudda) is used in 
Acts xx. 6. Paul had been there once before 
(Acts xvi. 8), and he was there a longer time on 
his return from Greece to Jerusalem (Acts xx. 
6-13), and once after the close of the Apostolio 
history. (2 Tim. iv. 18). It was the usual port 
at which those passing from Greece to Asia 
landed. A church most have been established 
there at least on Paul’s second visit, [comp, the 
word anora^dpevoq with Acts xx. 6 ff.)j. He had 
tarried there with the express design of preach¬ 
ing the Gospel of salvation. Tot) XP i* the 
genitive of the object: Nbabdbb: 44 the Gospel 
which proceeded from Christ.” He intends to 
say that with such a design he would have felt 
bound to remain for some time, inasmuch as he 
found there a fair prospect of an unusual success 
in his work.— And a door was opened to 
me in the Lord. —(comp. 1 Cor. xvi. 9). The 
nal also is equivalent to Kalnep. ’Ev xvpUp has 
the same meaning as Xpurrfa and it is added to 
define more particularly, the sphere or element 
of activity for which an ocoasion had then been 
presented; the department in which a door had 


Gibbon mys that Constantine once thought of making it the 
seat of his empire. Its modern name, BslU 8tamboul (Ola 
Constantinople), seems to commemorate this thought, Conv- 
beare and Howson’s Lift pf SL PomL, VoL L p. ana 

Howson in Smith'* Diet.] 
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been opened for him, and not the Agent by whose 
power the door had been opened.— I had no 
ieat in my spirit when I found not Titns 
my brother. — 'Ecxv*- a is used here, as in chap, 
i. 9, and frequently in an aoristic sense (Meyer: 
ss was the frequent practice of the Greek ora¬ 
tors in order to bring the past before the mind 
with greater vividness). r A veaiq (used also in 
chap. vii. 6; viii. 13) means properly relaxation 
or relief, and it is here contrasted with the in¬ 
tense strain which had been put upon his feel¬ 
ings, by his solicitude on their account. He 
could not perform his ordinary duties as in 
other places, until this anxiety should be re¬ 
moved. The meaning of irvebpart in this con¬ 
nection is: for my mind. (dat. comm.). The ex¬ 
pression is more suggestive than ry in>xy ftov 
would have been. (comp. Beck, Seelenl. p. 45). 
The Apostle means to say that it was “one of 
those violent assaults upon his vital energies 
which come upon us in certain states of the 
mind and body when we have been acted upon 
for a long time by terrors and a want of rest, 
etc. —those powerful agitations which affect the 
very seat of life.” In r£ evpelv k . t. A. he 

S lves the reason for ovk lax 7 !* a ^veaiv. [Winer, 
r. \ 45, 5.] He had expected to meet at Troas, 
or at least in Macedonia, his assistant Titus, to 
let him know what effect his first Epistle had 
produced at Corinth. Not finding Titus, his 
anxiety was so great that he could remain there 
no longer, but he hastened to Macedonia, where we 
know Titus soon met him (chap. vii. 6 ff.)— But 
taking leave of them I went forth into Ma¬ 
cedonia. —’A TroT&aaEodai tipi is an Alexandrian 
form of expression for aoirdCeadai, and occurs also 
in Luke ix. 61, and Acts xvii. 18-21. It signi¬ 
fies to separate one's self, to take leave of some 
one. [The expression is peculiar, however, since 
it is taken from the effort usually made by those 
taking their departure, to put every thing in 
order, and to give their last directions. (Osian- 
dor)]. Auro/f has reference to the people, and 
especially to believers in Troas.* 

V bus. 14-17. [“All that follows, until the 
writer returns to his historical statement in 
chap. vii. 5, is on the subject of the Christian or 
rather Apostolical ministry as exemplified in 
Paul's special relations to the Corinthian 
Church. This apparent digression is really the 
main topic of the Epistle. It was the Apostle's 
object to set forth and maintain the importance 
of his office and work and his personal claim to 
spiritual authority. This object is kept in view 
throughout, and after the instructions in matters 
of business whioh follow the recurrence of the 
mention of Titus (chap. vii. 5), it is continuously 

[* Stanley suggests a vivid picture of Paul In this anxious 
state of mind, “ ou the wooded shores of that classic region 
under the heights of Ida.” All associations connected with 
Its ancient history had but “ slight effect upon the mind of 
the Apostl V’ which whs either upon the open door to preach 
Christ’s Gospel, or “ vainly expecting the white sail of the 
ship which was to bring back his friend from Corinth.” If 
the love of Christ had not dispossessed Paul’s heart of every 
othtfr interest, snch scenes would have had a peculiar charm 
for him. See also Conyb. and Howson, Introduction, Vol. I. 
p. 16 and p. 362. Such conflicting emotions and changes 
of purpose are not inconMistent with Paul’s being under the 
guidance of the Holy Ghost (Webster and Wilkinson), inas¬ 
much as that divine agent works out his own guidance of 
wisdom by means of, and in consistency with, the purely 
human feelings of the subject.] 


and openly pursued to tbe end of the Epifetle.” 
Webster and Wilkinson.]. — But thanks be 
nnto God, who always causes us to tri¬ 
umph in Christ. —By a sudden transition the 
Apostle now turns aside to render thanks to God, 
not for the results of his visit at Troas, where he 
could not have remained long enough to accom¬ 
plish any thing worthy of being thus mentioned; 
but either for the accounts brought from Co¬ 
rinth by Titus, of which he makes no express 
mention until chap. vii. 6; or for the blessing 
upon his Apostolic labors during his journey, 
especially in Macedonia (Osiander). The context 
rather favors the first of these, since thanks seem 
quite appropriate after his liberation from the 
distress and uneasiness of which he had given 
such a picture (Meyer). That he makes no direct 
mention of this, and expresses himself only in 
general terms, is accounted for by the fact that 
he was anxious to make no unpleasant impres¬ 
sion by a more obvious allusion to the state of 
things at Corinth at this point of his discourse. 
The view which seems best to correspond with 
both the context and the form of expression, 
would seem to be, that he had been much de¬ 
lighted with the good account from Corinth, to 
which he had slightly alluded in ver. 6 (tniTipia 
i)i)rrd top ntetdvup), and he now pours forth his 
thanks for the triumph of which he always and 
everywhere was a partaker. The favorable turn 
of affairs at Corinth and the accomplishment of 
his main objects there were of course involved in 
the irdvrore and the b iravrl r<5iry, but they are so 
concealed in the general expression that nothing 
offensive would be noticed in his iriumphnl ex¬ 
ultation. It is questionable whether ^pia/ipei>ovri 
is to be taken according to the usage of the word 
in other places (also in Col. ii. 16), in the sense 
of triumphat (de nobis), or according to the ana¬ 
logy of jiaoiXeiwtv, 1 Sam. viii. 22; padyrei'uv, 
Matth. xxviiL 19, and some other words, in the 
transitive sense of triumpharc focit. As the result 
of the first method, Meyer presents the idea of 
the passage thus: who never ceases to exhibit us 
(the Apostolic teachers) in all the world as those 
whom He has overcome. God had overcomo 
them in their conversion, and Ho was continually 
triumphing in the results which they as His 
servants were accomplishing in His kingdom, and, 
especially in the happy results of his first Epistle 
at Corinth. With Paul, such an idea would natu¬ 
rally be expressed when he remembered with 
sorrow his earlier persecution of the Church, and 1 
it would accord with his humble desire to give 
God the honor of all that he had done. Although 
this explanation is rather artificial, it has better- 
ground for itself than others, which represent 
this leading about in triumph as fulfilled when 
they journeyed from place to place according to- 
the good pleasure and will of God (Wetstein); or 
as a triumphal exhibition of them, not as con¬ 
quered persons, but as servants taking part in 
God’s triumph; or as a Divine triumph over Paul 
by showing the folly of all his cares and anxie¬ 
ties when all things came to a fortunate result; 
or as a leading him about in triumph in the per¬ 
secutions he was made to endure. On the whole 
we feel compelled to decide in favor of the tran¬ 
sitive signification of the word, whioh makes 
Paul a leader appointed by God to struggle in 
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the spiritual conflict, and by the success of his 
preaching and the confusion of all his opponents 
making him a uniform conqueror before the 
world. (Comp. Osiander).* *E» rtf .i Xptortp de¬ 
fines the sphere in which the victory and the 
triumph takes place. This is Christ, iu whose 
service they are employed and whose Gospel 
they preached with such triumphant success. 
What is here intended by &piafifievetv will be made 
more evident under the figure of the succeeding 
metaphor:— and maketh manifest the sa¬ 
vour of His knowledge by ns in every 
place. —In this sentence avrov has reference, not 
to God, as has sometimes been concluded on ac¬ 
count of chap. x. 5, but to Christ on account of 
b Xptartp and kvudia Xparrov in ver. 15. This 
knowledge of Christ is set forth under the figure 
of an odor which God diffused in every place by 
the ministry of the Apostles. Such a figure well 
illustrates the pungent nature of this knowledge, 
the facility with which it is usually diffused, and 
perhaps also the refreshment it affords. Nkan- 
der: “bapfj signifies any thing which has a pun¬ 
gent odor, an essence; it may correspond with the 
later Jewish which is just as applicable to a 

refreshing aromatic essence as to a fatal poison.” 
It is hardly probable that the Apostle was led to 
use this figure by the idea of a triumph in which 
the air was filled sometimes with the fragrance of 


[•The wont has been explained in: (1). a 

neater sense, triumphant de nobis, to triumph over us: (2), 
a transitive sense, triumphare nos , to lead us in triumph; 
(3), a causative sense, triumphanUs nos faoere, to make us 
triumph. Ancient Qreek usage among the classics is proba¬ 
bly uniform in favor of the first, and the only other instance 
In the N. T. where the word is nsed (Col. li. 15) looks in the 
same direction. But though it is adopted in the Vulgate, 
and is given as the first definition by several Latin exposi¬ 
tors, it seems hard to make good sense with snch a meaning 
in our passage, where the ide i certainly is not that of a sub¬ 
dued and captive enemy led about in humiliation and finally 
to death. Eveu with this idea eliminated, and remembering 
that Paul sometimes speaks of himself as a subdued and 
willing captive to Christ, wo never find him thus speaking 
of himself with others (plnral). His object here seems rather 
to be, to show how he and his companions, and uot merely 
Christ, were triumphing. If this makes us inclined to favor 
the second signification, with Calvin (In his comments, not 
in his translation), Bengel, de Wette and Wordsworth, we 
are mot by the fhet that neither early nor late Greek usage 
is in favor of such a construction. Some Greek fathers, in¬ 
deed, whose opinions on a question of N. T. language or Ho¬ 
man usage Is entitled to great consideration, give it this 
meaning. Though their definitions favor No. 1, they usu¬ 
ally Interpret it simply of a triumph over afflictions and 
persecutions, and leading the Apostles about the world in a 
triumphant victory over ovory kind of endurance Thns 
Chrysostom (and alter him substantially Theophyl. and 
Oecum.): iracri woioum ircpt^apei?, “Who maketh us 

eonspicnons to all;” and Theotlore.t: rat ko# 

wpmrsytsy, rrjbe xAxeits wtpuxyu. SijAov* tjfior axcurir itro- 
^airwr, •• Who manages all our affairs in wisdom, leading us 
about so as to make us manifest to all Damage.: b yha 
$piapfiof, roi )t6 itrri, rh »a<ri yevicrOai wtpt<fnxirj, ** For evi¬ 
dently he has triumphed, who has been made illustrious and 
oonspicn ms to all men.” If, however, we deport from the 
simple No. 1, we must prefer No. 3. which has some ancient 
anthorlty in its favor. Thus Jerome (comm.): Deum per 
JposMos triumphare in Christo, victores iUos facers in fide 
Christi; and Ambrose: Triumphare facit nos per Christum, 
nel in nobis ipse triumphal. In Alexandrian usage (Sept, and 
N. Tji neuter verbs often acquired a causative meaning 

S se Winer, Idd. ? 40, n. 2, and many instances in Alford and 
eyer). This gives an idea suitable to the connection. It 
was adopted by Lnther, Bean and Grotins, and is defended 
by Osiander, Neander and Hodge. The majority of recent 
commentators (as Meyer, Alford, Cony bear®, Kllicott, Stan¬ 
ley) favor the first meaning, but it very easily runs Into the 
•eoond.] 


incense (Meyer, comp. Osiander). Still less did 
he intend to remind us of the custom of anointing 
with oiL Even the idea of the fragrance gtven 
forth in the sacrifices seems inappropriate, sinoe 
God himself is represented as active in diffusing 
it (favepoinm). As an illustration of an internal 
experience the figure of an odor would seem no 
more appropriate than something presented to 
the sight. Tjyf yvuaeuc is in apposition with rye 
bourje. ’Ev iravri rdrtp corresponds wii h k dvrorr. 
God is evidently the one who “ always caused 
him and his fellow-laborers to triumph in Christ* 
and made manifest the savor of his knowledge 
by them in every place,” for Paul represents 
them as the instruments by which God acted 
(M fjfitiv ), and the promulgators of this know* 
ledge. He also describes them as acceptable to 
God, and so not to be depreciated, though the 
result of their labors was sometimes the reverse 
of what they aimed at This acceptableness in 
God’s sight is expressed in the words— For we 
are unto God a sweet savour of Christ—* 
in which the figure of n sacrifice (Eph. v. 2; Phil, 
iv. 18: Levit. i. 9-17) probably begins to bo dis* 
cernible. Those who possess and diffuse the 
knowledge of Christ are a sweet savor unto God, 
not because they are properly prepared or offered 
to God, but because they are themselves filled by 
Him and made to diffuse the savor of Christ 
For the sake of emphasis Christ is meutioued 
first, and is represented as the substance of the 
sacrifice, t. e., a service consecrated to God and 
pleasing in His sight. Bbnoel says: “The savor 
of Christ is made to pervade ns as that of aro¬ 
matics pervade garments.”— In them that 
are saved and in them that perish, in¬ 
troduces the sphere in which they were moving 
or the object of their preaching. The correlatives 
of au'dfjLevot and hmiKkvuevoi (comp, on 1 Cor. L 
18) are it tarebovrec and hirurroi. The whole idea 
became more impressive by this reference to the 
final destiny of each, when the redeemed shall 
be saved and the lost shall bo cast away. He 
speaks further of the effect of this oaufj upon 
both these classes in ver. IB. He there com¬ 
mences with those last mentioned.— To the ona 
indeed we are an odour arising from 
death and tending to death.— (o'u; pb—oic 
rtt, are equivalent to what was in the later usage 
role pkv—role M). The point at which the influence 
commences, or the source from which it springs, 
is indicated by hn, and the end toward which it 
tends, or the effect produced by it, is pointed out 
by etc. It begins in death and must lead to and 
terminate in death. In like manner the expres¬ 
sion— to the other we are the odor arising 
from life and tending to life. —In the words 
from death and from life , we have death (Odvtrrac) 
and life (Zwfj) set forth as the principle or power 
in which corruption or salvation has its origin, 
and in the words unto death and unto life («f 
davarov , elg fab) we have the corresponding re¬ 
salt which each of these powers produoes. But 
neither in U &av6.rov nor in etc Zuifc is it exactly 
intended that Christ is in such a sense the effi¬ 
cient agent, that in b davdrov He is the direct 
source of death (Meyer). The idea rather is, 
that those who presented Christ, or made knows 
His Gospel to their fellow-men, are to one class 
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like those who convey an odor which is deadly 
in its origin and deadly in its result. The mean¬ 
ing is thus the same with that conveyed by the 
words, the savor of death and the savor of life 
(oofiij -davdrov—in the Rec., where both 
genitives should be taken as genitives of quality. 
This contrast between the fatal and quickening 
effects of preaching has an analogy in the phy¬ 
sical world. So far as relates to the lost, the 
result is accidental,«. e., it is not caused by any¬ 
thing in the Gospel itself, but must be ascribed 
to the peculiar spirit of those who hear it. [“ We 
convey to all the sweet odor of Christ, though all 
who participate in it do not attain salvation. 
Thus the light is noxious to diseased eyes, and 
yet it is not the sun which produces the injury. 
It is said that vultures avoid the fragrance of 
myrrh, and yet the myrrh is no less myrrh for 
being shunned by vultures. Even so the preach¬ 
ing of salvation tends to save those who believe, 
though it brings perdition to such as believe 
not.”— TheodorbtJ. Where the word is pressed 
upon an unsusceptible and perverse heart, it 
provokes opposition to the truth, just as in other 
cases it brings into activity whatever is suscep¬ 
tible of Divine life and engenders faith (comp. 
Matth. xxi. 42 ff.; Luke ii. 34; Job ix. 89). The 
same figure has been used by the Rabbins for 
illustrating the different effects of the law. This 
strong contrast between the different effects of 
evangelical preaching suggests to the Apostle’s 
mind the various dispositions of those who pro¬ 
claim the Gospel. No one can produce such an 
influence upon these two classes of hearers and 
be acceptable to God whatever may be the re¬ 
sult of his preaching, unless he proclaims the 
Gospel in a right manner and with a right spirit. 
This idea he introduces in a sudden and striking 
manner (jow) by a question— And who in 
sufficient for these things?—In this sen¬ 
tence npbt; ravra is put first beoause it is em¬ 
phatic. He meant to say, that among those 
who acted as teachers, all were by no means 
sufficiently qualified for such a part, for he was 
obliged to plaee himself and his companions, 
who honestly presented God’s truth, in strong 
contrast with the many who presented it in an 
adulterated form. The answer to the Apostle’s 
question is in ver. 17, and is presupposed in the 
ydp. Such are not the ones who adulterate God’s 
word, but they are myself and those who are 
like me.—For we are not like the many 
who adulterate God’s word.—0 i 
does not mean the majority of all teachers of the 
Gospel, for this would either exhibit the Apos¬ 
tolic Church in a very unfavorable light, or 
(with Riickert) would make Paul guilty of a 
passionate extravagance. The article is demon¬ 
strative, and is intended to point to those who 
were well known. Those Judaizing teachers are 
meant who had set themselves up against Paul, 
and whose number must have been considerable 
at Corinth (comp. ch. xi. 18; Phil. iii. 18). With 
respect to the reading Xo/woi, comp. Osiander, 
who regards it as more feebly sustained by docu¬ 
mentary evidence but as easier to explain, inas- 
mnch as it simply designates a number of per¬ 
sons to whom the Apostle wished to be considered 
an exception; and he explains ol iroXAol by say¬ 
ing that Paul had set up a very high standard 


for the purity of Christian doctrine.* The par- 
ticipal sentence commencing with KairijXevovrec 
should be connected, not with ol ttoXAo/, although 
the character of these is indirectly given in it, 
but with tofih. The word designates the busi¬ 
ness of a KdirrjTuo^y a huckster or a trader, but 
especially of a wine merchant; and it was used 
with an accusative to signify one who traded by 
retail or in small articles (more particularly to 
obtain a living). In accordance with the usual 
habits of such people, the word finally attained 
the meaning of practising usury or bartering 
with anything (as with ao^iav y fia^ftara). It 
therefore signifies here—to deal dishonorably 
and deceitfully with the word of God, adulterat¬ 
ing it by mingling together men’s opinions with 
the Divine word (Chrysostom), [probably with 
the additional thought of making a trade of the 
Gospel from mercenary and corrupt motives], as 
the K&mjTuot were accustomed to mingle water with 
their wine (com. Isa. i. 22). It is implied that the 
Gospel had been vilified and adulterated by be¬ 
ing mingled with Judaistic opinions, and that too 
with the sordid design of obtaining some personal 
profit, applause or authority (comp. Rom. xvi. 
17 f.; Phil. iii. 19; Gal. vi. 12 f.; 2 Pet. ii. 1-18). 
[Comp. Adam Clarke and also Bentley and 
Trench, Synn. 2d ser. pp. 62 ff.l. In contrast with 
such impure motives the Apostle says— but as of 
(from) sincerity, but as of (from) God we 
speak before God in Christ. —Our discourse 
is such as might be expected from men who speak 
from pure motives and under Divine inspiration, 
t. *., moved by God and inspired by His Spirit 
[Trench, Synn. 2d ser. p. 72 ff.]. ’Qf is here used 
as in Jno. i. 14, to express conformity. The repe¬ 
tition of aXTC 6$ forms a powerful climax (comp. 
1 Cor. vi. 11). He rises, from the hearty sin¬ 
cerity which is in strong contrast with all cor¬ 
rupt and selfish aims, to the Divine Source of 
Christian truth, with which no mingling of sel¬ 
fish or human elements was conceivable (comp. 
Osiander). The holy awe which those feel who 
act under the recollection that God judges and 
knows all things, and under a consciousness of 
the Divine presence, is pointed out in the phrase 
Karhavri •dcov. The words b Xpio r£ denote the 
element in which the discourse of such a one is 
supposed to move. Corap. ch. xii. 19. Neander: 
—“ Probably the Apostle intended also to imply 
by this phrase that he held himself entirely aloof 
from everything which did not come from Christ.” 


[* Tiachendorf quotes here a remarkable passage from 
Didymus Alex, to prove the genuineness of the reading oi 
iroAAoi, but which is equally striking as a comment: “ Paul 
calls these deceivers many (wo AAovv) on account of their 
abundance. For when instead of naming them be design 
nates them by this word, he intimates that they were more 
numerous, as when our Lord uses it instat'd of tu** : Many 
(iroAAot) shall say unto me in that day, etc. (Mstth. vii. 22). 
But this word informs ns that they are not a few, as when 
our Lord says. Many (voAAot) are called, but few (iAt-yot) are 
chosen. It is evident that the word sometimes even signifies 
all, as when the Apostle says in Rom. v. 19: “The many 
(oi ffoAAot) ware constituted (aarvoraFi^ae) sinners,*’ for it 
is evident that all men are under sin In consequence of 
Adam’s disobedience. Clearly then the word signifies a 
great number, not only in the passage before ns but In 
another, where it is said, M Be not many masters’’ (James ill. 
1.) Damascene adds in paraphrase: ‘•We are not like those 
false apostles who claim to be so numerous (r& iroAAoi). 
For then we should have to adulterate the Gospel, like some 
who corrupt or who sell for money the wine they have been 
employed to distribute freely .”—Migntft fbtrol. Ormc, T. 
xxxix. p. 1091, and xcv. p. 719.J 
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THE SECOND EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

The word of God, not only in the individual heart 
(Heb. iv. 12, 13), but in the world, exerts a se¬ 
parating and judicial power. Its influence upon 
different individuals is not unfrequently very 
different—for while it enlightens and warms 
some, gives them a clear, tranquilizing and sanc¬ 
tifying knowledge of divine things, and raises 
them to a life of true light and love, it blinds 
and hardens others; just as the sun’s light warms, 
makes fruitful, and quickens some things, while it 
blinds and destroys others. This decisive influence 
which must always accompany the full revelation 
of God in Christ, may be preceded by many divine 
announcements and influences, whether internally 
through the conscience, or externally by means 
of natural objects, or striking providences; but 
among those who enjoy a special revelation, it is 
principally through the presentation of the law 
and promises of God with all those influences of 
the Divine Word and dealings, which are usually 
so administered as to aid and bless, or punish 
and discipline the children of men. It is by 
such means that men become more or less recep¬ 
tive of God’s word, and it is by the Gospel, by 
the presentation of the highest truths of revela¬ 
tion, that this susceptibility for good or evil will 
be most rapidly brought to perfection; since 
under its power they will speedily surrender 
themselves to the truth, or they will Boon reject 
that truth and revile the way of salvation. This, 
however, can be the result only when the truth 
is presented properly, and in its purity. 1. It 
must come from a heart thoroughly pervaded by 
Christ himself, honestly directed to the glory of 
God, and regardless of personal and temporal 
advantages. 2. It should hold forth God’s word 
and nothing but God’s word, mingled with no 
human speculations. God will recognize as his 
own, only what flows from a heart which is pure 
and filled with Christ. But this will always and 
everywhere be attended with glorious results. 
Its preachers will soon show that they are the 
organs of a divine power which can penetrate 
through all obstacles, and that their proclama¬ 
tions of Christ’s truth and their spirit are ac¬ 
ceptable to God, whether those who hear them 
are saved or lost. But when those who speak are 
not upright, if they mix up With divine revela¬ 
tions the doctrines and opinions of men, and if 
they are governed by every kind of selfish and 
inconsistent ends, the proper influence of the 
Word will be hindered and enfeebled; men will 
be undecided and half-hearted; there will be no 
evidence that God is at work and of course no 
Divine victories, and old things will not pass 
away; or, things will sink down into a stupid 
and lukewarm state, in which none will be dis¬ 
turbed in their spiritual slumbers, or learn with 
any distinctness the true state and wants of their 
souls; real peace will be unknown, and no firm 
support will be found for human confidence. In 
such a state, men will make all kinds of efforts 
to satisfy themselves with dead works, and will 
fondly seek support in the authority of their fel¬ 
low men. Nothing could be more opposed than 
such a state of things is, to that manly maturity 
which iB to be found in Christ (Eph. iv. 18), and 


that establishment of the heart which true grace 
affords (Heb. xiii. 9); and it will not be difficult 
therefore to distinguish between those who are 
Christ’s true shepherds, and those who are mise¬ 
rable hirelings. 

[“In this statement of St. Paul, we have an 
inspired declaration of the freedom of the hu¬ 
man will. As Jerome says (ad Hedib. IV. p. 183): 
‘The name of Christ is ever fragrant; but men 
are left to their own freedom of wilh’ So Christ 
himself was set for the fall of some and for the 
rising up of others in Israel. Indeed it is a 
solemn truth that in the Christian scheme nothing 
that God has done, is indifferent. Everything is as 
a two-edged sword. All Christian privileges, and 
all the means of grace are according as they are 
used, either blessings or banes, either physio or 
poison. Comp. August. Berm. 4, and Berm. 278." 
Words worth.] 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Starke:—Ver. 12. None but those who are 
Christ’s, who have been anointed by Him and 
have fellowship with Him, know what it is to 
have doors opened to them in the Lord and by 
the Lord. Ver. 13. When the Church is suffer¬ 
ing some great affliction, we should each one in 
our proper place, cheerfully give her our utmost 
aid, that Satan may not overthrow in a few days 
what has been built up with the toil of years. 
Ver. 14. It is the mark of a true minister to 
labor faithfully and with all his might and soul, 
and then ascribe nothing to himself but every¬ 
thing to God (1 Cor. xv. 10). It is one of the 
mysteries of the cross and of Christ’s kingdom, 
that those who preach the gospel may have never 
so much opposition, and yet may always be sure 
of final triumph.—Vv. 15 and 16: Hbdingbr: 
We are a sweet savor of Christ, though our 
preaohing results only in the perdition of our 
hearers. True, if none are converted to Christ, 
they must be perverted to Satan; yet such is the 
natural effect of God’s word; for if the wicked 
are hardened and the blind become yet more 
blind, it is God’s righteous judgment upon their 
own wickedness (Isa. vi. 9 and 10). Sfknkb:— 
When the world is displeased with the word, and 
those who will not become sincere Christians 
become worse, and become more opposed to the 
truth, we may be sure that the word preached is 
genuine, and like that which the Apostles preach¬ 
ed: for men feel its power, and are obliged to 
receive a fragrance which they abhor. But when 
wicked men like to hear and praise our sermons, 
when everything is dull and no one grows in 
grace under our ministry, it is a sign that what¬ 
ever savor we have had has lost its power. The 
gospel may not convert all who hear it, but it 
will produce excitement—and wicked men will 
proportionably hate it. Ver. 17. Hkdinger:— 
Take care that you do not corrupt God’s word! 
Even those who hear, must attend to this. How 
many thousand streams are daily flowing to re¬ 
fresh and sustain those who are secure in their 
own vain fancies and in the way of the world. 
Maxims to keep alive the old Adam are in every 
one’s mouth. Alas! that so many must repent 
only when it is too late (1 Pet. iv. 11). Four 
things at least should ever be on the heart of the 
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true minister: that he speaks, 1, in ail purity, 
with respect to his motives, his doctrine and his 
manner; 2, as from God, as if anointed and born 
of God; 3, as in the presenoe of God, with all 
reverence and zeal, feeling that God is always 
present and is the greatest of all his hearers; 
and 4, as in Christ. 

Berlenb. Bible, Ver. 14:—He must be a 
happy man, with whom everything, even the 
greatest perils, work for him only a perpetual 
triumph. Whenever truth and falsehood are 
most exposed, Christianity has its greatest tri¬ 
umphs; and this usually takes place when she is 
most severely afflioted. All Christians should dif¬ 
fuse around them wherever they go the fragrance 
of divine knowledge—and if they are the Lord’s 
anointed, how can they fail to do so?—Vv. 15 and 
16. The sweetest words of the Gospel become a 
savor of death unto death to those who resist the 
Holy Ghost. Such will have it so; they lay hold 
on death, and oast eternal life away. If this 
powerful odor of divine knowledge had not been 
diffused around them and arrested general atten¬ 
tion, they had not had sin; but now they have 
no one but themselves to blame, for they have 
only the due reward of their own doings. Not 
every one who intellectually possesses the truth 
and has the form of knowledge (Rom. ii. 20), is 
prepared to present it profitably to his fellow- 
men; but only he who has himself put on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, is familiar with the mysterious 
cross of self-subjugation, and has obeyed the 
form of doctrine he has received. The spirit of 
God alone can prepare us for doing His work. 
Ver. 17.—True repentance, death, and pure truth 
will seem but trifling matters to hypocritical 
teachers; a good conscience, repentance, and a 
knowledge of Jesus Christ may fare as they may, 
if such men can only retain a hold upon the 
world’s favor, and have CbHst in peace without 
his cross and with their pleasures. Those who 
handle God’s word should themselves be holy. 

Riegbr:—Vers. 12-14. Even afflictions are 
sweetened when we are enabled by them to pro¬ 
mote the cause of Christ and share in his victo¬ 
ries. When God opens such doors for the preach¬ 
ing of the Gospel that all its adversaries are 
ashamed, and we present such evidence that we 
have the truth that it sets men free and awakens 
them to activity, reflection and admiration, it 
should be looked upon as a triumph to the cause 
of Christ. Such results commonly take place 
especially in the place where the wora is preached, 
but sometimes the odor of them extends to a dis¬ 
tance, and induces multitudes to inquire after 
Christ. Vv. 16 and 16.—Our Lord sometimes 
allows his beloved ones to know that he is about 
to use them, more especially as the light of the 


world and the salt of the earth. The Apostle 
therefore could say that the whole work and call¬ 
ing of himself and bis companions, had an influ¬ 
ence upon every department of society, and was an 
honor and a pleasure to God himself. But it was 
according to the way in which men met the pro¬ 
posals of the Gospel, that it became to them at 
every step an omen of either salvation or perdition. 
Those who heard that the way to glory must be 
through suffering, might assume such an attitude 
toward it that it might seem to them worse than 
death—and hence, they might foolishly remain 
under death. But where the Gospel meets with 
no such opposition it tends only to life. The very 
first inclination towaid the truth is produced by 
this savor unto Hfe, and from that moment the 
course is from life to life, and from one degree 
of power to another. 

Heubner:—Ver. 12. The Lord only has the 
key to the heart, and if he does not open it we 
may rattle around it eb we please, it will remain 
closed against us.—Ver. 14. The triumphs of 
the Gospel are unlike every other (Ps. lxxxiv. 
7, 8), for in them both victor and vanquished re¬ 
joice together. When the Apostles preached, the 
whole infected atmosphere of this world was pu¬ 
rified by a balmy fragrance, and an acceptable 
incense mounted up to heaven. Why is it not 
always so, when the same Gospel is professedly 
preached?—Ver. 16. How can Christianity be 
a deadly poison? Only by being resisted, until 
the last spark of spiritual life is quenched in 
men’s own wickedness. To refuse all direction 
from the word of the cross, is to harden ourselves 
against everything else. The same odor or medi¬ 
cine may kill or cure in different cases, and 
Christianity shows its real power when it arouses 
the opposition of wicked men. 

W. F. Besser:—Vers. 15 and 16. When the 
sweet fragrance of Jesus* name is shed forth 
upon all men, without respect of persons, and in 
its full power, if any are saved, it is because 
they inhale it by a faith which the fragrance 
itself produces; and if any are still lost, it is 
not merely because they fail of receiving it 
(Acts xiii. 46), but because the fragrance itself 
becomes fatal, and avenges itself upon those who 
despise it. The power of God’s word and the 
accompanying influence of God’s Spirit are de¬ 
monstrated, when that word leaves no one as it 
found him; but when its despisers become more 
wicked, and the indifferent become furious and 
abusive. God is not responsible for men’s unbe¬ 
lief, but when they fatally injure themselves and 
sin against the word of life (Prov. viii. 86), we 
may regard it as a retributive judgment upon 
their own malicious and spiteful treatment of his 
mercy. 
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THE SECOND EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 


VL HE MEETS THE CHARGE OP SELF-RECOMMENDATION BY POINTING TO WHAT HE 
HAD DONE AT CORINTH. THE DIVINE SOURCE OP HIS CONFIDENCE; EXCEL- 
LENCE OF THE NEW TESTAMENT MINISTRY AND ITS SUPERIORITY TO THAT 
OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


Chapter III. 1—11. 

1 Do we begin again to commend ourselves 1 ? or* need we, as some others [om. others], 

2 epistles of commendation to you, or [om. letters of commendation 8 ] from you? Ye are 

3 our epistle written in our hearts, known and read of all men : forasmuch as ye are 
manifestly declared to be [being manifested that ye are] the epistle of Christ minis¬ 
tered by us, written not with ink, but with the Spirit of the living God; not in tables 
[or tablets] of stone, but in fleshy tables of the heart [on hearts which are tablets of 

4,5 flesh ]. 4 And [But] such trust have we through Christ to God-ward: not that we 
are sufficient [om. of ourselves] to think anything [from, a<p\ ourselves ] 6 as of [out 

6 of, e£] ourselves; but our sufficiency is of God: who also hath made us able 
[sufficient as] ministers of the New Testament [Covenant]; not of the [a] letter, but 

7 of the [a] spirit: for the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life. But if the min¬ 
istration of death, written and engraven [engraven in letters] in stones was glo¬ 
rious [in glory tv dd^rf], so that the children of Israel could not steadfastly behold 
the face of Moses for the glory of his countenance; which glory was to be done 

8 away [is passing away, Tijv xarapyoopiv^v]) How shall not [rather] the ministration of 

9 the spirit be [om. rather] glorious [in glory]? For if the ministration 9 of condem¬ 
nation he glory, much more doth the ministration of righteousness exceed [abound, 

10 7 zepHTasusi] in 10 glory. For even that which was [has been] made glorious had [has 
been having, dedoZatrcai] no glory in this respect, by reason of the glory that ex- 

11 celleth. For if that which was done [passing, t<5 zaTapyuupivov] away was glorious, 
much more that which remaineth is glorious [abideth is in glory, rd pivov b 36*%]. 


P Vcr. 1.—Two Important MSS. (B. and D.) et al. have avvurriv which is accepted by Lachman: but ovvirrartt* is 
better authenticated, and is now almost universally received.] 

* Ver. 2.—Rec. lias «t m according to A. B. et al. and it Is preferred by Refche, Meyer. Osiander. [Bloomfield and 
Wordsworth. Our author is wrong in inferring (e silentio ) that the Vat. flavors the Hec. Its authoiity (as revised,) is 
with C. D. K. P. O. and Sin. et al., the Ital. Syr. Vuig. (aut ntmquid) and Arab. Verm. Theodt. and the Lat, fattens 
decidedly in fkvor of $ pij, which is adopted by Alford, Stanley and Tischendorf (7th ed.) The Interrogative % would 
seem to a transcriber more natural after a question and easier of explanation than the conditional «i. It is remarkable 
that all our Bng. verss. (Bagster’s Hexapla,) though following the Rec.. translate the passage as if the text were q py. 
Wycllffe has: “or whether we need:” Tyndaie, Cranmer, Geneva and Amer. Bib. Uniou, have; “or need we m. mmtf 
and the Kbeims has: “ or do we need ” etc.] 

* Ver. 1.—The second mTaruwr is probably an explanatory gloss, to which some MSS. [F. and G.J add still farther 
imaroMav. [Tisch. retains ovvrarurwv, but most critics reject both words.] 

4 Ver. 3.—Kap&aiv has strong m&nnscript authority in its fkvor, but it was probably a mistake of some transcriber. 
[The M8S. evidence may well be called strong, for A. B. 8in. C. D. E. G. L. have xapSicui. Meyer calls it an error of the 
pen, and Bloomfield a critical correction, bnt Alford thinks the internal as well as the external evidence is too strong in 
its favor to be rejected, as it is the harsher word and the more difficult of construe lion.] 

* Ver 6.—The position of «<£’ iavvwv after XoytaturSau it is sustained by the best authorities. Bee. puts the words 
After ecru tv, but B. C. [and Sin.] place them tefore ucavot. [Tisch. agrees with our author, but he has changed cavrwa 
after <i»* i( into ainuv on the authority of only B. F. G. et. al.J 

(• Ver. 6.—Her. has dromiwi with B. et. al. and Orig. Tisch. and Alford have «wo#cW*r«i with F. 6. K., and Sin. 
Lachmann from conjecture gives us affoerstsn, and he is followed by 8tanley; but A. C. D. £. L. have Aworrbvi. Meyer, 
Bloomf. and Words, follow the Rec.] 

T Ver. 7.—Lschm. on the authority of B. D. (first cor.) F. G. ha* ypaafian, bnt the reading was probably occasioned 
by the sing, ypappa of ver. fl. [Alford and 8tanley adopt it, but Tisch. on the decisive authority of A. C. D. (2d and 
8d Corr.) K. K. L and Sin., with nearly all the Ital. Vul. Syr. verm, and Greek and Latin lathers, agrees with theBvc. 
and most continental critics in giving us ypdppoetv.] 

* Ver. 7.— Ev before Atdott is not genuine: the best authorities are against it. 

* Ver. 9.—Lachmann on important authorities [A. C. D. (1st Cor.) F. G. Sin. with some Greek fathers and vent.] has 
tt) Siattovia, but this reading was probnblv an attempt to remove a difficulty, and to explain the text. For a similar reason 
others have iv Sefp ixrnv or b instead of 

w Ver. 9.—The best antborities leave out hr before &£a. It may have been brought from ver. 11. [It is not found 
in A. B. C. Sin., (though 3d Cor. inserts it and 1st Cor. has 8o£n). and 1* nowhere else follows weptw; and yet Tisch.after 
wavering fn his different editions restores it in his 7th. and regards the evidence as decisive in its flkvor here. Lachmann, 
Alford and Stanley cancelled it as brought from iv in ver. 8 and ver. 11.] 

n Ver. 10.—Rec. has ovtt Sef^(i<rrai. The weight of evidence Is decidedly In fcvor of •* tbs tt in 

svtt was probably taken from the first syllable of ieSo^aorcu. 
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EXEOETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Vers. 1-8. What the Apostle had said in vv. 
15-17 was liable to misinterpretation by ill dis¬ 
posed persons, on the ground that it was a boast¬ 
ing or a commendation of himself. He guards 
against this by reminding the Corinthians that 
he felt no necessity of recommending himself to 
them or to others, inasmuch as the work which 
Christ had accomplished by him in their city was 
a sufficient recommendation for him in every 
part of the world.— Do we begin to com¬ 
mend ourselves. — A pxdpeda is capable of an 
invidious meaning, such as might be insinuated 
by an opponent; do we presume etc. (comp. Luke 
iiL 8). TldXiv qualifies the infinitive, and refers to 
something which might be regarded as self-com¬ 
mendation either in his first Epistle (chaps, ii.-iv. 
vii. 25, 40; ix. 14, 18; xv. 10), or in his earlier 
discourses or letters.— Or need we like some, 
epistles of recommendation to you, or 
from yon? —The verb avviordveiv (rm) signi¬ 
fies: to bring together, to introduce, to com¬ 
mend (Rom. xvi. 1, and frequently in our Epis¬ 
tle). Self-commendation in the sense of praising 
one's self, is mentioned with disapprobation also 
in chap. x. 18. In the following sentence, if we 
accept of el pi) as the true reading, we must sup¬ 
pose that a decidedly negative and ironical an¬ 
swer was presupposed in it, or that the previous 
question goes on the presumption of an absur¬ 
dity, [Jelf. Oram, { 860, 6. Obs. Webster Synt. 
and Synn. of N. T. t chap. viii. p. 126.] q. d.: 
“unless it be that we need," u e. only under 
such a presumption could such an idea be enter¬ 
tained. This reading is not really more difficult 
than the strongly authenticated ij pfj. although 
the Utter is grammatically incorrect, inasmuch 
as nowhere else in the New Testament does p!j 
occur in such a question after a $, which must 
necessarily exclude all which precedes it. It 
makes very prominent the absurdity of the ques¬ 
tion: or do we not yet need! and it may be 
regarded as combining together the two construc¬ 
tions f) xP*l$°V Ltv an d Ph XP*&°l Jiev . [Without the 
il pi), the previous question (which we might ex¬ 
pect the Apostle to repel by a decided ovda/ujg), 
remains almost entirely without notice, and a 
new one is started which only inferentially nega¬ 
tives it. If el pi) is taken (as all usage requires 
it to be,) in the sense of nm. (unless) the interro¬ 
gative character of the sentenoe it introduces 
(acoording to our English version) ceases, and it 
notices the previous question in the only way it 
deserved notice, viz: ironically or even deri¬ 
sively. The sense would be: “I can need no com¬ 
mendation either from myself, for that would be 
introducing myself, or boasting where I am al¬ 
ready well known; or from others to you, for 
none know me better than you; or from you to 
others, for your conversion and present state are 
better known as our work than anything you can 
say. Surely then the mere mention of such a 
thing is enough to show its absurdity."] We 
often read of cwnariKal imoroXal in the church 
after the death of the Apostles. When members 
of the church travelled from place to place they 
were usually reoommended from one bishop to 
another, and the letters thus given became a 


means of maintaining fraternal intercourse be¬ 
tween the bishops and their congregations. [Paul 
himself appears to have recognized the com¬ 
mencement of such a custom. In Gal. ii. 12, he 
speaks of some “ who came from James," as if 
even then some authority was expected from the 
Apostolic College at Jerusalem. Two years be¬ 
fore, Apollos passing into this very city of Co¬ 
rinth, did bring “ letters from the brethren " of 
Ephesus (Acls xviii. 27); and as many of the 
Corinthians professed to be followers of Apollos, 
it is no impossible thing that such were here 
aimed at. The 18th canon of the Council of 
Chalcedon (A. D. 451) ordained that “clergy¬ 
men coming to a city where they were unknown, 
should not be allowed to officiate without letters 
commendatory ( Epistolx Commendarise , ) from 
their own bishop." Comp. Neandbr, Chr. ReL 
vol. I, pp. 205, 860 ff. In the Clementine Homi¬ 
lies Peter warns his hearers against “ any apostle, 
prophet, or teacher, who does not first compare 
his preaching with James, and come with wit¬ 
nesses where Paul seems especially aimed at, 
and we have perhaps a specimen of what Paul 
was contending against in our epistle.] W. F. 
Besser: “ Were the Corinthians inclined to reck¬ 
on their own Apostle among those strangers 
who needed such letters?" The absurdity im¬ 
plied in the question lay in the supposition that 
the Apostle [murofcf] who was well known not 
only at Corinth but everywhere, should need 
any commendation from others or from him¬ 
self, as if he were a stranger. By the words 
&C nvcf he evidently alludes to those antipauline 
teachers, who, as his readers well knew, had 
brought letters of recommendation to Corinth, 
and had taken such letters from Corinth when 
they departed. He thus not only shows that he 
needed no such letters, but he shows this in a way 
which throws confusion upon his opponents, 
while it honors and encourages the Corinthians 
themselves— our Epistle, ». a, the Epistle of 
commendation (gen. possess.; not: which we 
have written, for he speaks not of his own part 
in composing it until ver. 8, but which we have) 
is yourselves. —By placing the predicate first 
he makes it more emphatic and connects it more 
immediately with the preceding verse. The 
close collocation of the emphatic vpelg with i)puv 
is also very significant. A similar arrangement 
of words may be seen in 1 Cor. ix. 2. The large 
Church which had been founded by him, and 
which had become so rich in spiritual gifts, was 
a glorious work of the Holy Ghost, and so a Di¬ 
vine Epistle which would commend him to all the 
world without any letters from men. Besser : “ it 
was an Epistle of a peculiar kind, for Paul was 
at the same time its writer and its receiver." 
—This metaphor he carries out in the subsequent 
verses in accordance with the nature of his sub¬ 
ject, noticing first the complete certainty which 
he and Timothy possessed (this is the reason that 
icapdiaic is in the plural as in chap. iv. 6 and vii. 
8) for the commendation of their work, and 
then the general notoriety of this work in all the 
ohurches:— written in our hearts. —In these 
words his own feelings are alluded to, inasmuch 
as he speaks of the writing in his own {tpav) and 
not their (ip&v) hearts (although vpav may be 
found in some authorities of no great import- 
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ance, comp. Meyer).* ‘‘Paul meant that be 
carried this Epistle, not in his hand to show at any 
time, but continually with him, inasmuch as he 
bore the Church upon his heart.” It is not of 
his lore that the Apostle is here speakiug (as in 
chap. vii. 8, and Phil. i. 7), and it would seem 
altogether inappropriate to make him allude here 
to the official breast-plate of the high priest (01- 
shausen). On such an interpretation we could 
trace no connection between it and the following 
sentence, [in which the Epistle is said to be 
known and read, not by God, but by men]. The 
phrase: in our hearts, is equivalent to: in us, 
and the meaning of the whole expression is: So 
inscribed upon us and so carried about with us 
everywhere, that it becomes known to all. This 
idea is yet further defined and explained in the 
words:— known and read by all men it is 
a work which will be universally recognized, a 
letter which every one will know to be his, and 
which all will read as his [Grotius: the hand¬ 
writing is first “known” and then the Epistle is 
“raid”] (Ewald: read within and without, tho¬ 
roughly). Events which had taken place in one 
of the principal cities of the world would neces¬ 
sarily have a world-wide notoriety (comp. Rom. 
i. 8).—In this prominent relation to all the world 
we must not suppose that the Corinthians were 
themselves included, as if the irpin; vpdt; of ver. 1 
were here again referred to, for as the Epistle 
was made up of the Corinthians, they would not 
be likely to be included also among its readers. 
—Forasmuch as ye are manifested to be 
an Epistle of Christ, ministered by us, 
(ver. 8).—Grammatically the participle: mani¬ 
fested (<pavepof)/ievoi), the object of which is to 
give a reason for their being known and read of 
all men, is to be connected with the nominative 
of the previous sentence (vyciq iori). xP lOT °v in 
£m<rro Aa) xP lor °v is the gen. of the author, and it 
is implied that the Epistle came from Christ, for 
it is of the origin and not of the contents nor of 
the proprietorship of the Epistle, that the Apos¬ 
tle is speaking. He now speaks of himself in the 
words: ministered by tw, as Christ’s instrument in 
the composition of the Epistle; and he no longer 
thinks of it as a letter of commendation, but sim¬ 
ply as an exhibition of the way in which their 
faith had been drawn forth and their Church 
had been founded. It had been prepared and 
sent by the Apostle and his companions, acting 
as the ministers and servants of Christ (comp. 1 
Cor. iii. 6 ff.). A lOKoveiv ti is here used as it is 
in chap. viii. 19. The difference between this 
and any ordinary Epistle was evident from the 
materials with which and on which it was writ¬ 
ten.— written not with ink, but with the 
Spirit of the living God; not in tablets 
of stone, but in fleshy tablets of the heart. 
—The Epistle itself, the new spiritual life they 
had experienced, had been produced by the Holy j 
Spirit, whose continual agency is here pointed 
out. This agency wrought with great power, so 


[* Since onr author wrote, the SinaJttau has added it* 
authority to that of two cursives of the 12th cent., one copy 
of the Vulgate, the Aeth. of the Rom. Polyglot, and one 
M88. of the Slavonic, in favor of vp£r. But as the Corin- 
thinus were themselves the Epistle, they conld hardly be 
confounded by the Apostle with the material on which it 
was written.] 


as to renew their hearts, but through the instru¬ 
mentality of the Apostles and their testimony re¬ 
specting Christ It seems inappropriate and al¬ 
together too dogmatic to find in the ink here 
spoken of the figure of those lifeless and impotent 
means which were sometimes made use of, such 
as the law and those doctrines which have no 
quickening power, or the shadows and ceremo¬ 
nies of the Jewish ritual. Some representation 
of the Jewish law and the Sinaitic legislation 
must, however, have been floating before the 
Apostle's mind, when he brought out the addi¬ 
tional figure of the tablets of stone. This repre¬ 
sentation is not strictly consistent with the meta¬ 
phor of an Epistle and of ink, and we can ex¬ 
plain it only by the recollection that the Apostle 
was contrasting the work of the Spirit under the 
New Testament with the work of the law under 
the Old Testament, t. r., the effecting of a Divine 
life in the heart by the Spirit of the living God, 
with the outward engraving of the Divine pre¬ 
cepts upon tables of stone. There may also have 
been in his mind some recollection of such pas¬ 
sages as Jer. xxxi. 81-33 (comp. Heb. ix. 4). The 
phrase 7t2.6kfc napdiaq occurs in the Sept, of Prov. 
vii. 8. Fleshy ( odp/uvat ) in contrast with stony 
designates a living susceptibility (comp. 
Ezek. xxxvi. 26). [The ending— tvc$ refers to 
the substance or material of which a thing is 
made, in distinction from— iko? which refers to 
that which belongs to that thing. Cur Lord was 
aapKivds (fleshy, of human flesh subsisting) but 
not capniKbs (fleshly, subject to fleshly lusts and 
passions). The word is used only in this place 
according to the Receptus, but it is given for 
oapKindc by many MSS. in Rom. vii. 14, and 
Heb. vii. 16. Trench, Synn., Scries II , p. 114; 
Webster, Synn.. p. 282, and Web. and Wilk. 
Com.]. The word hearts ( KapSiac ) expresses 
also more definitely the nature of the substance 
made use of. In speaking of their spiritual 
life, he could very significantly say: ye are an 
Epistle (a writing) inscribed upon heart-tablets. 
He docs not exactly say: your hearts (aapd/af 
vpuv ) but generally Kapdiac , and he thus describes 
the peculiar nature of the Epistles of Christ, 
t. they are Christ dwelling in the heart by 
faith (Eph. iii. 17). 

Vers. 4-6. In vers. 2 f. Paul had expressed 
great confidence with respect to what had been 
accomplished at Corinth through his instrumen¬ 
tality, and he had claimed it as an evidence of 
his Apostolic power. In what be now 6ays he 
recurs to his assertions there:— Such confi¬ 
dence, however, we have, through Christ 
towards God. — The same word, Ttnoilhpis, oo- 
curs in chap. i. 15; viii. 22; x. 2. T otai^np is 
stronger than avrrj would have been. The refer¬ 
ence here may be to chap. ii. 17, or ii. 15 ff.; at 
least so far as chap. iii. 1 ff. may be giving the 
reasons for what is there said of the Corinthian 
Church, but not so as to make chap. iii. 1—S 
cither a parenthesis or a digression.—He in¬ 
tended to say that he owed this strong and joyfal 
confidence of which he was speaking (Neander: a 
confidence that we are able to work such results) 
entirely to Christ; for it was Christ whom he 
served and under whose influence he accomplished 
every thing he did; and it was therefore through 
Christ that he had such confidence in what he 
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eould do.—But he had this confidence, he says, 
towards God (irpbc rbv &ebv), t. «., not before 
God, as a matter which was right in God’s sight, 
but in the direction of, or in respect to God 
(Rom. i▼. 2) the Author of the work and the One 
to whom all the results were due (Osiander, 
Meyer).— Not that we are sufficient of our¬ 
selves to think any thing of ourselves, as 
if from ourselves (ver. 6). Here ot* bri is 
used as in chap. i. 24. If this sentence had been 
intended to be the otyect of ireiroi&qmv, or to be 
simply a development of the thought contained 
in irpdf rbv dedv, the phrase ought to have been 
fir* ovx . Even if he gave God the honor of gov¬ 
erning and guiding all the circumstances and ac¬ 
complishing all the results of which he had 
spoken, he might still without impropriety have 
referred to hi9 personal qualifications and have 
commended, And had confidence in, what he had 
done. On the other hand, he is on his guard here 
and he gives to God all the praise. He more 
particularly defines what this sufficiency or ability 
is {Uavdg occurs also in chap. ii. 16) by Koyiaao- 
d<v, Laehman□ hoyi&fr&ai) rt d<f. iavrijv, tic . 
AoyiZea&cu signifies to consider, to reflect upon 
[with the notion of a result, to make out by rea¬ 
soning], and refers here to that which proceeded 
from him and properly belonged to himself as an 
Apostle, in distinction from the results which 
depended upon the Divine blessing (1 Cor. iii. 6). 
It was the discernment of the best means and the 
best manner for the performance of his official 
duties, and a fixed purpose in the accomplish¬ 
ment of them (Meyer); or more comprehensively, 
the intellectual and moral qualification for his 
duties—the thoughts which were indispensable 
to the proper performance of his Apostolic work 
(Osiander). On no construction can we regard 
him as here ascribing this ireiroi&Tjolc and his 
Ikov6tjk for maintaining it to God, as if his object 
was to say that God was the source of this trust 
and of his confidence in his own qualifications 
[Ruokert]. Nor should the assertion be limited 
to his work of instruction, for this is required as 
little by the context as is the doctrine which our 
older dogmatists were accustomed to derive from 
this passage, respecting the inability of the natu¬ 
ral man generally to think any thing right or 
good.* The dtf iavrav which makes their ability 
Xoyiaao&at n dependent upon themselves, is more 
clearly defined by if iavr&p, which designates 
the original source or efficient cause; as if our 
sufficiency had its origin in ourselves (Meyer 
[Hodge : “ There is a difference in the preposi¬ 
tions : cnf iavrijv cif if iavrejv: not from ourselves, 
as if out of ourselves. We should express much 
the same idea by saying, our sufficiency is not in 
or of ourselves”]. The inf kavrijv belongs not 
exclusively to Uavol kofiev , nor to Xoytoao&ai rt, 
but to both of them in conjunction. If we accept 
of the reading if airruv (with B. F. G. et. al .), we 
should translate: as those who are sufficient of 
themselves (a? Uavol bvrt f, etc.). The positive 

[• Though the context does not oblige as to interpret this 
assertion of an/ thing but Apostolical sufficiency, ret it is 
quite consistent with Paul's usual freedom, to break from a 
special to a general subject. The language is quite general 
(AoycwowSat «), and the word refers to the lowest form of 
huaau mental activity: it is not merely to judge or deter¬ 
mine, but to think (Hodge: “much easier than to will or 
do.")] 


assertion contrasted with this is:— But our 
sufficiency is of Gtod.—The word sufficiency 
here [tKavdrw) refers to the same object with re¬ 
spect to which they were sufficient as inavoi does. 
With this sentence must be connected the relative 
sentence— who also bath enabled [Udvotoev) 
us as ministers of a new covenant (ver. 6). 
—The object of k al is not to introduce a new, 
higher, or more general thought in contrast with 
Tjoyioatr&ai rt , for then the expression would have 
been: koX diatcdvovg — Uav. but to intro¬ 

duce a sentence to confirm and explain what had 
gone before: “ who has even (or truly) made us 
sufficient,” etc. [Conybeare: comp, hcavdf (chap, 
ii. 16) Uavoi (iii. 15) and Udvoxrev (ver. 6). Ad. 
Clarke: a formal answer to the question: Who 
is sufficient for these things ? God (replies the 
Apostle) hath made us sufficient as ministers]. 
Auucdvovc (ministers) is a concise expression for 
rif rb iivai Suncdvov f, etc., (to be ministers), or 
ric SiaKuvtav (for the ministry, comp. Uavovv eif 
in Col. i. 12).—The object of the ministry [i. «., 
k. dtafh/KfK, the new covenant] is put in the geni¬ 
tive, as in chap. xi. 15; Eph. iii. 7; and Col. i. 
28, and is without the article because it is the 
genit. of quality. [The article is wanting also 
before ypdftfiaroq and it vebfiaroc] i. «., “of anew 
covenant.” It was new because it was altogether 
different from the old covenant which Moses 
founded. The basis of the former covenant was 
the law (v6[wc), whereas the later covenant was 
founded wholly on grace and reconciliation in 
Christ; the condition of salvation in the former 
was obedience to the law, whereas in the latter 
it was faith in Christ (Rom. x. 5 ff.). [Neander: 
Aia&f/Kix is not to be explained here according to 
its pure Greek signification (arrangement, will), 

but in accordance with the Heb. rro. which 

denotes a mutual transaction, an agreement 
(covenant) in which God promises something on 
condition that men fulfil what He requires of 
them]. This ministry of a new covenant is ex¬ 
plained immediately by an antithetical sentence: 
—not of the letter, but of the Spirit. —As 
this expression is in explanation of and in appo¬ 
sition with the phrase, a new covenant, it must 
depend not upon diaihjiaic (covenant) but upon 
diaicAvovc (ministers). Comp. vers. 7 and 8. We 
have here the same contrast as in Rom. ii. 29 and 
vii. 6. The ministers of the Old Testament were 
busied principally with a letter, an inflexible, 
lifeless and written law; and they were bound 
to present and to inculcate with much zeal the 
duties of that covenant; whereas the ministers 
of the New Testament were concerned mainly 
with the Spirit They had to do generally with 
a Divine power which wrought in the mind, re¬ 
newed the heart and brought men into fellow¬ 
ship with God; and their work was to induce as 
many as possible to enter into this covenant and 
participate in its blessings. These two ministries 
gave a peculiar character respectively to the two 
covenants.—In the sentence— for the letter 
killeth, but the Spirit giveth life —we 
have the reason for what had just been said, 
vbt: God has made us sufficient for a ministry 
which is not of the letter but of the Spirit, for 
the letter kills, etc . (Flatt: what was written 
killed, but the Spiritual quickens into life). The 
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connection must be sought by referring to the 
great aim of the Apostolio work, which was, as 
Paul's readers well knew, to bring men into a 
holy fellowship by a Divine life (comp. Rom. i. 
16 f. et. a/.). There is no need therefore of sug¬ 
gesting in addition that the ministry of a new 
covenant, not of the letter but of the Spirit, 
must be higher and far preferable, for, etc. The 
reason which the Apostle assigns is not that the 
ministry of a higher economy requires higher 
qualifications; nor, that under this higher 
economy the ministers must have a capacity for 
higher endowments (Osiander). N bander: 
“These words have been commonly applied to 
the contrasted literal or spiritual understanding 
of Christian truth. But Paul says nothing here 
directly on this subject. His words strictly re¬ 
fer merely to the law as a letter which gives 
commands, and the spirit of faith which makes 
alive. But probably this relation of the letter to 
the spirit may be applied to every preoept of a 
merely ethical nature, with which Christianity, 
as the religion of the Spirit, is contrasted.” 
Light is thrown upon the whole passage by re¬ 
collecting that the Apostle had in his eye those 
Judaixing teachers whose motives were derived 
from the law, and who vaunted themselves over 
Paul because he proclaimed nothing but grace. 
Such teachers were in danger of leading souls 
astray by pretending that their influence was 
salutary, while his was dangerous and corrupt¬ 
ing. In opposition to such be gives the reason 
why God had qualified him and his fellow-labor¬ 
ers to be ministers of a new covenant which was 
not of the letter but of the Spirit. Exactly the 
opposite of what they pretended was found, in 
fact, to be true. The letter to which they de¬ 
voted their energies killed, while the Spirit to 
whose service he was addicted made alive. This 
killing refers, not merely to a negative power¬ 
lessness or inability to awaken that life in the 
Soul through which men freely perform works 
pleasing to God; nor merely to the introduction 
of a moral death, «. e., an opposition to the Di¬ 
vine will, produced by the sense of guilt which 
the commandment excites; nor even to a killing 
in a spiritual sense, because sin is the death of 
the soul; but to the sentence of condemnation 
and the exclusion from all hcpe of life and sal¬ 
vation which the law pronounces. Such is the 
idea of death (O&varos) in Rom, vi. 21, 23; vii 6 
et. aL This death is indeed occasioned by those 
moral influences (Rom. vii. 7 ff.l, and is in other 
passages pointed out under the phrases: the 
curse of the law (Gal. iii. 10), and, the law work- 
eth wrath (Rom. iv. 16). This introduces also 
a death of the heart wnieh paralyses all moral 
power (Bengel, Osiander). The question, how¬ 
ever, is, whether the Apostle has reference to 
this in our passage. He certainly had no thought 
of bodily (physical) death, as the wages of sin 
(Rom. v. 12), and produced and demanded by 
the law (1 Cor. xv. 66; Rom. vii. 9), for such a 
death takes place also independently of the law 
{Rom. v. 18); nor as a penalty of the law, for 
such a killing (airoKrhvetv) would not be a proper 
antithesis to the giving of life (£<xmoielv). But 
the giving life or quickening is the effect of the 
eternal life (fwi) a\6vwq) which is quiokened in 
the soul (Rom. viii. 2; vi. 10, 11), or of the in¬ 


troduction of the soul into that fellowship with 
God which is completed in the resurrection.* 
Vkbs. 7-11. The Apostle now proceeds (dc) 
to show that the ministry of the New Testament 
was far preferable to that of the Old, both in the 
effects which it produces and in the spirit which 
it reveals. For the sake of comparing them he 
brings them face to face with each other, and 
then from the glory of the Old Testament ser¬ 
vice which appeared with such splendor in Mo¬ 
ses’ face, that the children of Israel could not 
look upon him (ver. 7), he draws a conclusion, 
a minori ad majus. — But if the ministration 
of death, engraven in letters upon stones, 
was in glory (ver. 7).—Instead of the simple 
designation the ministry of the letter, which he 
had used in ver. 6, he now uses the phrase, the 
ministry of death—which works in favor of, or 
as it were, under the direction or authority o C, 
death. He thus attributes the consequences of 
the letter directly to the ministry under it, and 
so anticipates the reason for the inferiority which 
is set forth in ver. 9. The definition: engraven 
in letters upon stones, shows that we must not 
here think of the Levitical priestly service 
(Riickert); and the express mention of Moses 
leads us to understand the ministry of Mosee 
himself. We are to regard him, not as a mediator 
in contrast with Christ, but as a minister (didumwf) 
representing all teachers under the law in con¬ 
trast with the Apostles and ministers of the New 
Testament. By a bold turn of expression he 
combines the ministry itself with its object, and 
designates the whole as one which was engraven 
in letters upon stones (the only point on which 
we can here agree with Meyer, who regards the 
Decalogue as Moses' commission or matricula 
officii ).f The ministration of Moses and of all 
his successors consisted in the presentation and 
enforcement of the law whose letters had been 
engraven upon stone (tablets). In this way he 
brings out in strong language the stiffness and 
externality of the ancient service. Nkaxdkr; 


[* The Apostle intends no disparagement of a written law, 
or of the letter of either Testament. Ood was the author of 
both, and both are perfect for their proper objects. The 
letter of the N. T. was not written when Paul wrote this, 
and the contrast was therefore more striking. Chrjooetom 
(Horn. VI., ver. 5; and TIL, ver. 8) notices that the law it¬ 
self was spiritual (Rom. vii. 14), but the Apostle here means 
that it does not bestow a spirit, but only letters, whereas tbs 
Apostles were intrusted with thegiving of a spirit. The law 
only punishes the sinner, the Gospel saves him and gives 
him life. Paul does not say that the law itself, but only th« 
ministration under it, produces death; It is sin alone which 
produces death, and the law only shows what sin is and then 
punishes it. As lustra men tali ties of grace, forms and min¬ 
isters and letters are indispensable. For the historical Aids 
and the objects of its faith, Christianity is as dependent upon 
the letter as Judaism. - But these and all educational influ¬ 
ences are as dead and unquickening as syllables engraves 
on stones, without the spirit; and yet the spiritualism 
which would do without them will be as dead and destitute 
of the 8pirit as the deadliest letter of Rabbinical Judaism. 
A religion with only a letter is powerless, but without that 
letter It will have do spirit or life. It was the very written 
word which has since been “a stereotyped revelation.’* 
which the Apostles made a judge of conscience (Arts xrflL 
11; 1 Pet. iv. 11.)] 

'ft Our Bngl. verse, have here** written and engraven in 
•tones,** which is hardly a literal translation even of the 
Reo.(Jeyp4aMae»e Jerener. AfAott). A literal rendering would 
be: ‘‘In letters engraven on stones.** But on lac fa menu's 
reading (i*> ypd/*p«n,) the reference would be to the general 
writing of the whole ministration, whose essential germ 
however, was In the Decalogue. The plural AiSmr seems to 
imply that there were two tablets used.] 
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“The article before ypdftftaatv was designedly 
left out by the Apostle, because he intended to 
imply that a ministration whioh was conveyed 
only by letters must have been of a very general 
nature.” If b yp&pftaatv (or ypdpftan) were 
connected directly with rob i Pavdrov, as Luther 
and some others contend the words should be 
[the ministration of death in letters, or the min. 
istration whioh produces death by means of 
letters], the article would have been required 
(rob b ypdfi.). The predicate kytv^&rj b is 
essentially the same as if it had been iytv . bdti-o^. 
But we are here evidently directed to the divine 

glory within whose radiance the min. 

istration was performed. Of an essential dignity 
or eminenoe the Apostle was not in general 
speaking, for in the next sentence:—so that 
the children of Israel could not keep 
their eyes fixed on Moses' face (ver. 7), 
there is no representation of the consequences or 
of the visible tokens of the glory, but of the 
remarkable degree in which this ministration 
participated in the divine radionoe. In ver. 8 
also (karat b 6d*y) it is the heavenly glory which 
is spoken of. [Webster and Wilkinson think that 
the karat refers to the fhture, not from the time of 
writing merely, but to a future from past time, 
or rather a future of inference, as, if that were 
so, what will this be: ] Then, amid the glories of 
the great day of revelation, when the kingdom 
of God shall be perfected, and when all external 
form shall correspond with essential excellence, 
the dignity of the New Testament ministration 
will be espeoially manifested* The narrative in 
Ex. xxxiv. 29 If. is rather freely quoted, inasmuch 
as we are there merely informed that when Aaron 
and the ohildren of Israel saw that the skin of 
Moses* face shone they were afraid to oome near 
him. But everything essential to Paul's, and 
even to Philo's account, is there. For even the 
arevtaat, the fixed gase upon his face, was too 
much for them. The reason for this is further 
given when it is added—for the glory of his 
countenance—but with the important addi¬ 
tion—whioh was to be done away.—This 
addition gives us a new point in the comparison, 
and places the inferiority of the legal ministration 
in a strong tight (comp. vv. 11, 18). Ns a* deb: 
“ In this Paul discovers a symbol of the fading 
glory of Judaism.” But he has not yet com¬ 
menced speaking of the discontinuance of the 
ministration and its glory, but only of that fact 
in whioh he saw a hint of this. He there makes 
use of no purely present participle (Luther: 
that which nevertheless is ceasing), but, in ac¬ 
cordance with the history, an impeneet participle 
signifying—that whioh was passing away. The 
Apostle presumes that this radiance was transi¬ 
tory; and with great justice, since it always 
became visible when Moses came from the Divine 
presence [Estius: passing away when the occa¬ 
sion wss over]. The inference from this is briefly 
and simply expressed in ver. 8—how shall not 
the ministration of the Spirit be yet 
more glorious ?—In row irvrbusrof the Apostle 
resumes the subject of the ministration of the 
8pirit in ver. 6, which had been interrupted 
by the enlargement in ver. 7 with respect 
tp the letter: engraved is letters upon stones. 


But the idea is not that the Spirit rests upon 
this ministration (though this is silently pre¬ 
sumed), but that the ministration was the medium 
through which the Spirit, and the life he bestowed 
were communicated and enjoyed (in opposition 
to rob tiavdrov, comp. chap. vii. 6). [The verbs 
yivofuu and situ are here brought into striking 
contrast; kytvffty b —lorcu b 66%y. Bin- 
obi: yivopat, fio, et elfit sum , are quite different. 
Stanley: iycvrfitj, came into existence. Elli- 
oott (on 1 Tim. ii. 14): “the construction ylvea- 
da* b occurs occasionally, but not frequently in 
the New Testament, to denote the entrance into, 
and existence in, any given state.” Wbdstkb: 
“kytvfi&ri b <M£j?e=«was made to be in glory for a 
time; karat b dafyaeshall be in glory perma¬ 
nently” (8yno. sub. yfo.)]. As karat leads the 
mind to the fiiture (comp, “this hope” in ver. 
22), we must not refer the glory (66%a) to the 
miraculous endowments and works of the Apos¬ 
tles. *E araij however, need not be regarded as 
the fui. consequents , or as equivalent to esse w- 
venistur (si rem rectoperpenderis), and we are hardly 
safe in understanding it of a progressive de¬ 
velopment. In the Apostle's mind the second 
advent of Christ (Parousia) was so constantly 
present, that it would seem to him needless to 
give a more particular explanation of his lan¬ 
guage. The kind of ministration of the spirit, 
which he had in view, and the argument from 
the less to the greater, which he applies to it, 
will be accounted for or confirmed when he comes 
to explain more particularly the two ministra¬ 
tions, the first, as a ministration of condemnation, 
and the other as a ministration of righteousness. 
—For if tho ministration of condemna¬ 
tion be glory, much more does the mi¬ 
nistration of righteousness abound in 
glory (ver. 9).—[If Loohmann's reading (ttj 6ta- 
Kovlq) be adopted, the translation would be, 4 if 
to the ministration of condemnation be glory,’ etc ., 
but the sense would not be essentially altered]. 
Here the former corresponds to the killing and 
the death, and the latter to the making alive , of 
w. 6 and 7. The oondemustion refers to the 
curse of the law. The ministration which was 
employed in the enforcement of the letter, i, e. 
t he Old Testament law, was compelled to denounce > 
condemnation against transgressors (comp. Dent., 
xxvii. 26), and by its enforcement of a law whioh* 
brought the sinful passions into active opposition* 
to its requirements, it brought men under the 
curse. The righteousness, which is hero conr 
trasted with the condemnation, is the same as 
the being just (or righteous) before God, and is 
the great objeot of the proclamation of Diviao 
grace under the New Testament ministration. 
Under that ministration, faith is awakened, and 
man's relations to God are rectified, so that he 
can be justified, and attain everlasting life in the 
Divine kingdom (comp. Rom. i. 17; iii. 22 if, 80 
et aL). The Apostle, however, partially modifies 
what he had thus said of these two ministrations, 
by withdrawing all reference to time in the use 
of tyeviffh} and karat. Instead of b we have 
the nominative ddfa, with kariv understood. The 
meaning is the same, and the expression is mere 
forcible than the adjective frdofof would* have 
been (comp. Rom. viii. 10: rb rrvebfia £«£). On 
the other hand the expreeeionis strengthened by 
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the use of nepiooevei, signifying: overflows or 
abounds in glory.— For even that which 
has been glorious, is not glorious in this 
respect, on account of the glory which 
excels (ver. 10).—Here the previous idea is 
further strengthened by saying that the glory of 
the contrasted ministration was abolished, al¬ 
though that ministration had previously been 
declared to have been made in glory ( yevrj&rjvai 
b or to have been glory (rf<$£o, vv. 7 and 

9), on account of the superabundant glory of the 
other. The kql (even) indicates a climax and 
qualifies the verb: is not glorious, or has no 
glory (ov 6e66£aoT<u\ which expresses a single 
Idea (that which is deprived of glory), and goes 
beyond the minus of the comparison. A more 

r rticular explanation of the idea is given in 
roi)To fitpei, which signifies: in this parti¬ 
cular, t. e. with respect to the relation which the 
Old Testament ministration bore to that of the 
$(ew Testament.—The phrase, that which has 
been glorious (rd dedogaopbov), [“shows a 
strange use of the perfect (as does 6e66i;aoTai), 
and is taken from Ex. xxxiv. 29, 85 of the Sept.” 
Stanley], It does not stand here for the whole 
Old Testament economy, but simply the Mosaio 
ministration, or that which was surrounded by, 
or shared in a Divine radiance.—Having said 
that this was not glorious in this respect, the 
Apostle adds the reason for that deprivation, by 
saying that this was on account of the surpassing 
glory. He here refers to what he had said of 
the ministration of righteousness abounding in 
glory hrepiooeiei b c Mgy). Before the superabun¬ 
dant glory of the ministration of the New Testa¬ 
ment, the glory of the Old Testament ministra¬ 
tion entirely disappears as the moon’s splendor 
vanishes in the sun’s radiance. There is, there¬ 
fore, no necessity of taking the phrase, that 
which has been glorious, in a general and abstract 
sense (Meyer), without an allusion to the Mosaio 
service in the concrete sense, until it comes up 
in the predicate, where b To(rr<p rip pkpu has the 
sense of: “ in this respect (i. e. when we compare 
the glory of the Mosaio ministration with the 
Christian, ver. 9) the glorified becomes unglori¬ 
fied.” In ver. 11 the expression, the surpassing 
glory (r^f vizepfidtJkoboTK 66%w) is still further 
justified by the introduction of a new element 
into the comparison, although it had been sym¬ 
bolically suggested in ver. 7.— For if that 
which ia transitory was with (passing 
through) glory, mnch more that which 
abides is in glory. —This new element is the 
permanent in distinction from the temporary, that 
which is vanishing: “ on account of the super- 
abounding glory.” For each ministration there is 
presupposed an economy or dispensation, one of 
which is passing away, and the other is abiding. 
The Old Testament ministration with the law 
itself, is supposed to pass away with the entrance 
of the New Testament ministration (comp. Rom. 
x. 4). The latter must remain until the second 
coming of our Lord, when it will be eternally 
glorified in His heavenly kingdom. [Neander: 
The Apostle probably had a special design when 
he used the different prepositions <hd (dtffjw) and 
b (66%y). A«d designates a point of transition 
and hence implies that the thing spoken of, was 
passing and transitory, while b implies that 


which is permanent.] A ia 66 signifies strict 1/ 
that the glory merely accompanied the object 
[Winer { 61, i. p. 806. Webster (Synn. p. 166) 
says that it indicates particularly an object in * 
state of transition, while passing through a 
state] whereas b 66£y implies that the object 
continued in glory. Sometimes, however, even 
6iH is used to designate the fixed condition or 
state of a thing (chap. ii. 4; v. 7), and hence it 
is possible that Paul used both expressions ns 
nearly equivalent, for we know that be not un- 
frequently changed his prepositions even when 
he referred to the same relation. In either case 
6ia seems appropriate to the KaTapyobptvov, and 
b to the p&ov. In the translation, the distinc¬ 
tion can with difficulty be made perceptible 
(comp. Osiander). 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

When nothing but Christ, and Christ in his 
completeness, is preached, and when the preach¬ 
ers know by experience the reality of what they 
preach, all who have learned the deadly condem¬ 
nation and inefficiency of the law to save the 
soul will feel the power of truth, will be rescued, 
forgiven and renewed by Divine grace, and will 
become animated by a spiritual life which will 
know no limit but the perfection of God. Snch 
results will need no proof that they are from 
God, for all who have eyes to see will not only 
commend the human laborer but give honor to 
the God who bestowed both the success and the 
power to labor. Those legal task-masters who 
exalt themselves so much above the preachers of 
free grace, will never disturb the common se¬ 
curity nor bring anything to real order; and in 
due time, even in this world, it will not be hard 
to distinguish between the preaching which saves 
and that which destroys the soul. But a day is 
coming when all things shall be made especially 
manifest, when those who have turned many to 
righteousness shall present before the Lord a 
great company of enlightened, justified and sanc¬ 
tified ones, who shall shine as the stars forever 
and ever; while those who preached nothing 
but the law shall (Dan. xii. 8j be filled with un¬ 
speakable horror and confusion, as the lamenta¬ 
ble and fatal consequences of their course shall 
be fully brought, to light. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


8TAnn:—Ver. 1. No one needs a better letter 
of credence than that testimony of men’s own 
consciences and works which are sufficient to 
praise him.—Vv. 2, 8. Every believer is an epis¬ 
tle in which the Holy Ghost reveals the know¬ 
ledge of God in Christ; he is an open epistle in 
which all can learn something of what God can 
produce in the heart; and he is an epistle of 
Christ, for the hands and tongues of all true 
teachers are the instruments which the Holy 
Spirit uses to form him into the Divine image. 
If God’s writing is in the heart, the willing heart* 
the faithful obedience and the ready tongne will 
not fail to discourse of God. In such cases there 
will be real life, and not mere letters upon stone. 
Preachers should never doubt, that when they 
perform their parts, the appropriate fruits oi* 
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their labor will infallibly follow.—Ver. 6. No 
one can speak of God as he should, until he has 
been taught of God (Jno. vi. 45). Whatever gifts 
we have, and whatever praise we gain, should 
therefore be ascribed entirely to God (James i. 
17). Oh how many make idols of themselves.— 
Ver. 6. Luther: —The letter is to teach us, that 
while the mere law of God and our own works 
give us knowledge, they cannot show us that God 
can be gracious; but it shows us that everything 
we are and do is condemned and worthy of death, 
since without Divine grace we can do nothing. 
The Spirit, on the other hand, is to teach us that 
grace without law or personal righteousness 
gives us knowledge, but in such a way as to give 
us life and salvation. Hbdinger: —The Gospel 
is accompanied by a penetrating life, which en¬ 
lightens and gladdens those who are awakened 
and condemned to death; it is therefore from 
the Spirit and is the source of spirit and life. 
Every word of God, as It comes from the Divine 
heart and hand, has some special design and a 
power of its own. In some cases it is to com¬ 
mand and in others to produce obedience; in 
some it is to threaten and in others it is to com¬ 
fort; in some it is to chastise and wound, and in 
others it is to heal and revive. To every work 
which His wisdom has ordained He has also 
adjusted just that measure of power which is 
precisely adapted to the end he has in view. 
The word which created the world is not the 
word which creates a new heart. For this is 
needed a word of far greater power (Eph. i. 19). 
—Ver. 7. Hbdinger: —The law also has power 
and light It has a terrible thunderbolt for those 
wao have awakened consciences, and where 
Christ does not comfort them and anoint them 
with His Spirit, they are struck down to the 
mouth of hell. Those who would partake of the 
Divine nature must mount up in spirit often to 
God, become familiar with Divine things, con¬ 
verse much with God in prayer, and listen in 
their most secret souls to God's voice in His 
word, and it will not be long before their souls 
will be full of Divine light.—Ver. 8. The Gospel 
is indeed a quickening and a saving power, by 
meins of which Christ is glorified, and rises like 
a clear morning star (2 Pet. i. 19) to shed upon 
His people’s hearts the full beams of His eternal 
glory (Rev. xxi. 23 ff.).—Ver. 9. Hbdinger:— 
When the word of the kingdom casts its clear 
light upon thee, look steadily upon it. Many 
love darkness and shun the light (Jno. iii. 19). 
Walk in the light lest darkness come upon thee 
(Jno. xii. 85).—Ver. 10. The Gospel is the source 
of an indescribable glory when it is truly applied 
to the hearts of God’s people, for the gloyy of the 
Lord is even now shed forth upon them; but 
when Jesus, who is their life, shall be fully re¬ 
vealed, their glory will be complete (Col. iii. 4). 
—Ver. 11. The spirit of life is better than death, 
righteousness than condemnation, and that which 
is permanent than that which vanishes away; 
how much better then is the ministration of the 
New Covenant than that of the letter? 

Bbrlbnb. Bible, Ver. 2:—Real candor and 
frankness of manner can spring only from a con¬ 
sciousness of innocence. A preacher’s success 
must be estimated not from the multitudes who 
attend upon his ministry, but from the sound 


' conversions which take place under it. Many 
may, and certainly will condemn him; but this 
is no evidence that he is wrong. Let us only be 
coacerned that we are begotten by the Word of 
truth to the glory of God, and that men may say 
of us: The Lord hath created and formed them 
for himself.—Ver. 8. The minister who fails to 
point men from himself to Christ, is trying to 
make himself a pope. We should never stop at 
what is external, but press forward to the in¬ 
ward spirit of everything. Let men see that 
those hearts of ours which were once of stone, 
are now fleshly tablets, and that this is the Lord’s 
work. The heart which takes no impression 
from the Gospel, has no part in the New Cove¬ 
nant.—Ver. 4. True confidence in God, is not of 
ourselves, but comes through Christ.—Ver. 6. 
The spiritual man finds that a union with Christ 
gives him an invincible power, in proportion as he 
sees that he is not sufficient of himself to do 
anything, as of himself, f. e., to know and over¬ 
come the subtle assaults of spiritual pride and 
self-will. Few persons possess this power, be¬ 
cause they never thoroughly know themselves, or 
understand how utterly insufficient they are even 
to think anything which will convince them of 
God’s grace and truth. This is wholly a spiritual 
and divine work, and can be accomplished only 
by divine instruments. When this fact is fully 
recognized, we can no longer endure in ourselves 
those contrivances and counterfeits which the 
ingenuity of man has devised; for every degree 
of credit we take to ourselves, only hinders the 
growth of grace in our hearts. Whatever bene¬ 
fits the renewed man attains, is in consequence 
of his new creation, and never will ho hesitate 
to cast the crown at the feet of God and of the 
Lamb. And yet this subjugation of the vile spirit 
of self-love, self-sufficiency, self-flattery, ^..re¬ 
quires the severest struggle to which our natures 
are ever called. If Christians in general need 
to be divested of all confidence in themselves, 
surely those who lead them should seek to bo 
especially free from it.—Ver. 6. The letter which 
supplies nothing but intellectual knowledge, can 
impart no life—but inasmuch as it reveals only 
condemnation and death, it must actually kill the 
soul. The law can never be anything but a dead 
work to those who regard it in a Pharisaic spirit,’ 
and set it in opposition to the Gospel. Hence' 
the great object of the Gospel (and the law itself,' 
when properly used, shuts us up to the same result 
Gal. iii. 24), is to reveal to men a Redeemer, in 
whom they may find life. The spirit of the Gos¬ 
pel of grace, of faith and of the Lord, gives ns 
life, opens to us a way of righteousness and re¬ 
conciliation in Christ, and makes us able to 
receive and use the benefits of Christ’s kingdom. 
This living voice of the Lord stirs the sinner’s 
heart, so that he must hear and obey. Those 
who have been slain by the law, will penitently 
recognize Christ, and the Holy Spirit will glorify 
the Father and the Son in their hearts, and make 
intercession there with groanings which cannot 
be uttered. The law alone produced disobe¬ 
dience, opposition, and consequently wrath; but; 
the Spirit works nothing but a cheerfhl obe¬ 
dience, life and love, blessings and blessedness. 
The more Christ requires of us, the more he 
does for us. Under his influence we become con- 
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scious of new movements and new motives; our 
whole nature is renewed, and we take delight in 
those divine, pure and innocent enjoyments, 
which we never had, and could not have before. 
Then we shall gradually attain an incomparable 
treasure of divine life in a refined and good 
heart, from which we can derive light and power, 
victory over all sin, motives to diligence in every 
duty, and comfort and strength for every extrem¬ 
ity. In a word, we have the whole power of the 
Holy Ghost, to make us partakers of the divine 
nature (2 Pet. i. 8 and 4).—Ver. 7. Not unfre- 
quently, rather than stand on the ground of the 
Gospel, men prefer going out of their way to 
Moses—the glory of whose face at a distance 
attracts them; but they soon find that that glory 
is too strong for them, and shows those who love 
darkness rather than light, as in a glass, how 

t reat is their corruption. Thus God sometimes 
nds a way to accomplish his own work. The 
old dispensation of the letter must always be 
forsaken, that we may attain a true evangelical 
state in the new dispensation of the Spirit. This 
requires an honest recognition and confession of 
the truth, and a sincere repentance.—Ver. 8. 
Such is the glory of the spiritual word, that 
even the angels love to study it. Where once it 
enters the heart, it remains forever. The glory 
of the Lord so brightly illuminates it, that every¬ 
thing which speaks and acts without the Spirit 
will seem like utter darkness. Under such a dis¬ 
pensation everything begun or promised before, 
comes to its fulfilment; there is no abolition of 
the law and its various ordinances, but only an 
exaltation of them all into something spiritual 
and everlasting. And yet it often costs us much 
before our oousoiences apprehend the true dis¬ 
tinction between the law and the Gospel, and the 
main power of the new covenant in the heart 
depends upon the clearness with which the pro¬ 
mises are understood.—Ver. 9. So sublime and 
excellent is the glory of Christ in the new cove¬ 
nant, that no sooner does any man apprehend it, 
than he will feel humbled in utter amazement, as 
he beholds the majesty, the holiness, the wisdom, 
and the goodness of God; and thus God receives 
back from restored and redeemed man the honor 
of which sin robbed Him.—Ver. 10. From the 
nature and origin of the Mosaic law, it would 
not be hard to infer that it would necessarily 
come to an end. Equally evident is it, that the 
Gospel contains what must endure forever; and 
all the assaults of its enemies have only served to 
eyinoe its perpetuity. It is therefore called an 
everlasting Gospel, apd the redemption it .pro¬ 
claims is an eternal redemption. As what is 
good may not be permanent, we should not be 
satisfied until we have found what can never be 
moved. As everything else is passing away, 
the soul can never find eomplete rest until it re¬ 
ceives that word which lives and abides forever. 

Riegsk, Vbbs. 1 and 2: —Gladly would we so 
speak and act that no one should take offence, 
but no one oan always be so circumspect as to 
be beyond suspicion. It is well, therefore, 
sometimes to meet those misunderstandings 
which we know have arisen respecting us. “The 
first in his cause is righteous, but his neighbor 
qometh and searcheth him” (Prov. rviii. 17).— 
V,er. 8. What God has joined together, should 


never be put asnnder. Among these are: preach¬ 
ing and the word of Christ; the Spirit which 
glorified that word, and the ministry through 
which that Spirit is shed forth. 8tone tablets 
are comparatively easy to be written upon, for 
only the surface needs to be changed. But only 
the finger of God can write His law upon the 
heart, since the soul itself must be softened and 
subdued, not only at first, but continually. We 
need not therefore be surprised that the dispen¬ 
sation under which God has promised to do this 
is the highest, and that every thing which pre¬ 
ceded it was only preparatory for it (Jer. xxxl 
88; Ezek. xxxvi. 26-27).—Vers. 4 and 6. When 
a man really holds communion with God, he will 
be so emptied of all confidence in himself and so 
united to the source of all light and power, that 
even when he is triumphing in a Divine suffi¬ 
ciency, no words can express his consciousness 
of utter insufficiency in himself.—Ver. 6. Even 
in connection with the law and other clearer 
declarations of God’s will and of His claims, 
many promises of the Spirit were given through 
the prophets, so that the New Covenant was al¬ 
ready partially developed in the Old. All who 
made a conscientious use of the letter of the Old 
Covenant found in it abundant directions to the 
Spirit, and through the Spirit breathed forth 
many sighs for the New Covenant. And yet the 
Spirit was not in it, for before our Lord’s return 
to the Father that Spirit was not fully given, and 
the ministration of the Old Covenant was neces¬ 
sarily a ministration of the letter. Such a fact, 
however, is no reason for despising that dis¬ 
pensation, but rather a ground for praising that 
grace which reaches its perfection by successive 
periods of progress.—To slay the sinner who is 
living without the law in a worldly course of 
life, is really to prepare him for life and health. 
Unless the process stops there, he will be brougbt 
to a state in which he is willing to renounce the 
law and his own righteousness, and he will seek 
for that Gospel through which the 8pirit is im¬ 
parted.—Vers. 7 and 8. The more any institution 
or worship gives evidence that it came from God 
and leads to God, and the more the Lord uses it 
to reveal and communicate Himself to men, the 
more it can be called glorious. Hence that min¬ 
istry which was set up at Pentecost, proclaiming 
peace through the blood of the cross, and impart¬ 
ing the Spirit, which is the only source of spi¬ 
ritual freedom and power, is possessed of a 
transcendant glory; for it has most plainly 
evinced its Divine origin, and its power to con¬ 
trol the heart and bring the soul to God.—Ver. 9. 
It was a terrible thing to preach nothing but 
condemnation; and yet under the law such 
preaching was glorious. May we learn to make 
a right use of the law; not to show us the way of 
salvation, but to drive us through the door of 
mercy which the Gospel opens for us to the 
righteousness in which there can be no con¬ 
demnation, but peace with God, the law estab¬ 
lished, and the Spirit of life dwelling continually 
in the heart!—Vers. 10 and 11. The law was 
originally designed to be only a provisional dis¬ 
pensation to prepare a way for the Gospel. Its 
fragmentary revelations of truth must unques¬ 
tionably find their completion and their termina¬ 
tion in the Gospel; and yet the law itself can 
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never lose its place in every subsequent dispen¬ 
sation, and it will find its absolute perfection 
when God shall reveal Himself to His creatures 
without a velL 

Heubner, Vers. 1 and 8: —However disagree¬ 
able it may be to a Christian to commend him¬ 
self, if his personal interests are connected with 
God’s cause, he may without vanity vindicate his 
character before his fellow-men. When his me¬ 
rits are manifest, he may dispense with letters 
of commendation, and certainly he will never 
truckle or beg for them by low arts. To be really 
useful, especially in the work of saving souls, 
will be our best commendation and will generally 
be the best known; for what work can be more 
honorable than that of transforming and impress¬ 
ing a new character upon the very spirit of a fel¬ 
low-man?—Ver. 4. God will be the friend of all 
who are endeavoring to honor Christ. All such 
therefore have the best of reasons for confidence 
in God.^-Ver. 6. Our sufficiency for every spiri¬ 
tual act is from God; for when He withdraws 
His Spirit from our hearts, they are lifeless, bar¬ 
ren, and incapable of any good thought.—Ver. 6. 
Even among Christians (papists, coldly ortho¬ 
dox), the letter is served with slavish fear, where 
God’s will is known only from the written word 
without the Spirit’s testimony. In such cases 
nothing but precepts and threatenings are dis¬ 
pensed, and the written word is believed and 
obeyed from a regard only to authority and from 
terror without inward conviction and persuasion. 
In contrast with this stands the ministration of 
the Spirit; under which the will of God and His 
grace is cordially accepted; an inward witness 
accompanies the word, and under the leadings of 
the Divine Spirit, faith and obedience are de¬ 
lightful, sincere and earnest.—Ver. 7. That which 
is external and legal has frequently more influ¬ 
ence upon rude dispositions than that which has 
more intrinsic grandeur.—Vers. 8 and 9. A judi¬ 
cial and admonitory severity has a dignity which 
is by no means to be despised, but unspeakably 
greater is that of a love which has compassion 
on the miserable and seeks to save them and give 
them spiritual life. No honor, therefore, is like 
that of the minister of the Gospel, under whose 
labors God’s Spirit is communicated, and righte¬ 
ousness, pardon and grace are afforded to all 
men. Contrast between Dent, xxvii. 15 ff; 
xxviii. 15 ff.: and Matth. v. 8 ff. (Cursed, etc. 
Blessed, etc.). —Ver. 11. If, then, God’s glory is 
reflected from all who proclaim His love, how 
glorious must be that ministration which pro¬ 
claims nothing but love. 

W. P. Be8Ser, Ver. 8:—As the savor of Christ 
diffuses Christ Himself, so a congregation of real 
Christians are an Epistle in which Christ is 
Himself inscribed and communicated to men. 
The letters which He writes are deeds and men 
(Ps. xlv. 1, “ My tongue is the pen of a ready 
writer”).—Ver. 6. The whole ministration 
{Aauoovia) to which the public servants of the 
Church are regularly called, is simply for the 
purpose of presenting and applying the New 
Covenant or the treasures of grace which are 
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promised through Jesus Christ to men.—Our suffi¬ 
ciency is not conferred by the office, but must be 
brought to the office itself. Those whom God 
calls to it are able to teach others, or are endowed 
with a sufficiency when they are called (2 Tim. 
u. 2).—The letter kills, and even ought to kill, 
that the Spirit may quicken those who are dead. 
—Ver. 9. The glory of the ministry of the letter 
Was terrible, because every letter of the law was 
emblazoned with tokens of Divine wrath (Rom. 
iv. 15). As the executioner of God’s ourse 
against transgressors (Gal. iii. 10), it can pro¬ 
claim nothing but condemnation. But now, 
when grace abounds and % is much stronger than 
wrath, the ministration of the Spirit is propor- 
tionably more glorious; for now even righteous¬ 
ness proclaims that God must absolve the guilty 
when they are reconciled to God through the 
blood of Christ fehap. v. 18-20).—Ver. 10. Thb 
glory of the legal ministry was by itself intolera¬ 
ble for its brightness; but when the ministration 
of condemnation and the ministration of righte¬ 
ousness are combined together, that which was 
so glorious becomes unglorified, and Sinai’s ra¬ 
diance vanishes before that of Golgotha.—Ver. 11.. 
The ministry which vanished away passed 
“through glory,” and its glory was extinguished 
when the law had accomplished its end in Christ 
and His people; but the ministry which remains 
until the coming of the Lord abides in glory, that 
the whole world may behold its inherent excel¬ 
lence. 

Vers. 4-11. Lesson for the 12th Sunday after 
Trinity. Heubner: —I. The glory of the evan¬ 
gelical ministry: 1. In its origin: a. It rests 
upon Christ’s own institution (ver. 4); b. Christ 
alone can qualify us for it; 2. In its object: it is 
not of the letter, but of the Spirit; 8. In its 
means: it relies upon, not an external glory, 
which for a while blinds the eye and then van¬ 
ishes away (ver. 7), but the cooperation of the 
Holy Ghost (vers. 8 and 9); 4. In its reward: a. 
even in this world it has more glorious rewards 
than any other employment (ver. 10); Abut 
finally it conducts to eternal blessedness. II. 
The superior glory of the Church under the New 
Testament above that of the Church under the 
Old Testament: 1. It was founded by the Son, 
and not merely by the servant of God; 2. It is 
the ascendanoy of the Spirit, and not of the let¬ 
ter; 6. Its worship and dignities are of a spiritual 
nature, and are sustained not merely by worldly 
influences; 4. It will eontinue forever.— Obttin- 
obr: —The glory of spiritual instruction and the 
weakness of that teaching which has reference 
merely to morality, the law and the outward let¬ 
ter (Serm. on the Epist. for the 12th Sunday af¬ 
ter Trinity).—A. F. SchWidt: —We should never 
separate by arbitraiy and nice distinctions what 
God has wisely and graciously arranged toge¬ 
ther; especially: a. letter and Spirit (ver. 6); 
b. the preaching of the law and of the gospel 
(ver. 8); e. confidence in God and despair of our¬ 
selves (vers. 4 and 6); d. fidelity to our calling 
and an assurance of success. 
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THE SECOND EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 


VII.—DIFFERENT RESULTS OF THE TWO KINDS OF MINISTRY. HARDENING OF THE 

JEWS. 

Chapter III. 12-18. 

1 2 Seeing then that we have such hope, we use great plainness [unreservedness] of 

13 speech: And not as Moses, [om. which] put a veil over his 1 face, that the children of 
Israel could [might] not steadfastly look to [upon] the end of that which is abolished: 

14 But their minds were blinded [hardened]: for until this day* remaineth the same 
veil untaken away in the reading of the Old Testament; which veil is done away in 
Christ [upon the reading of the Old Testament remains the same veil untaken away, 

15 because it is taken away (only) in Christ]. But even unto this day, when Moses is 

16 read*, the veil is [lies, xsHat] upon their heart. Nevertheless, when it shall turn 

17 [turns] to the Lord, the veil shall be [is] taken away. Now the Lord is that [the] 

18 Spirit: and where the Spirit of the Lord is [om. there] 4 is liberty. But we all, with 
open [unveiled] face beholding as in a glass [mirror] the glory of the Lord, are 
changed into the same image from glory to glory, [om. even] as by the Spirit of the 
Lord [the Lord, the Spirit]. 

l Ver. 18.—Rec. has iavrov ; but the best authorities have «vrov. [Since our author wrote, the authority of Sin. has 
been added to that of D. K., and Chrysoet., and Thcodt;, (Oslander, Bloom!.), in favor of Javrov. A. B. C. F. L-, 4 cursives, 
one MS. of Chrys., Damasc., Theophyl. and Oecum., (Lachm., Tisch., Alf, Meyer, Words.), are for avrow. D. (1st Oar.) and 
F. omit rb before fxi}.] 

* Ver. 14.—The beet authorities insert tyUpac. [Omitted as superfluous, comp. ver. 15. D. K. F. O. Chrys. (Ital. Tula. 
etc. have in) instead of eiri have «r. *Ort in Stephens and Oriesb. is written 5 re, and it is translated in the old Ital. 
and Vnlg. quoniam; Wyclif.: “for it is avoided in Christ;” Rheime (in parenth.): “because in Christ it is made void®.”] 

* Ver. 16.—Lachm. [Alford] following excellent authorities [A. B. C. Sin. et of.] has a* draytewomynu. Hut some [D. 
E.] have the subjunctive di^yu'MOxirrai without av; and others have the Indicative-«erot with the av. The first syllable 
of avaytv. was probably written first by mistake twice; then the verb was made to agree with it in the subjunctive, and 
sometimes it remained so when the av was erased, it being looked upon as governed still by the ijviaa (Meyer). 

* Ver. 17.—Rec. has hn before iAtvBepia contrary to the oldest and best MSS. [A. B. C. D. (1st Cor.Y, Sinait. (1 Cor.), 
the Copt, version, and Cyril and Nyssa. Lachm., Tisch. and Alford reject it, but Oriesb. inserted it on the authority of B. 
(2d and 3d Cor.) E. F. G. K. L. Sinait. (3d Cor.) Goth, and Syr. versions and most of the Greek Fathers]. It was inserted 
according to the analogy of Matth. xvjii. 20, xxiv. 28; James ill. 16, et aL But Paul does not commonly use it after sf. 
Comp. Atom. iv. 16, and v. 20. 

EXEGETIOAL AND CRITICAL. 

Vers. 12, 18. Hawing, therefore, snob 
hope. —The Mtrtf (hope) has reference to the 
future glory of the New Testament ministry as 
it had been alluded to in ver. 8. This glory had 
been called permanent in ver. 11, and was to be 
for the glorification of Christ when he should 
come to judgment Some interpreters regard 
ver. 6 ff. as a digression, and think that we have 
here a resumption of the subject (otw) there 
broken off, and that cAirtc « here equivalent to 
ireiroidTjms there. This is, however, directly op¬ 
posed to the peculiar and essential signification 
of eA?r/f, and to the connection. [That trust, 
even if we regard it as “filled out into hope by 
the intervening vision of the glory of his work” 

(Stanley), had reference rather to the results of 
his work, while this hope looked forward to 
somethiug future and undeveloped]. The there- 
fore (oirv) introduces us to the practical results 
which were to follow the glorious ministration 
of the Gospel, and roiaimjv (such) indicates the 
greatness or superiority of the hope.— We use 
great boldness of speeoh.— The whole tenor 
of the discourse shows us that tt apfaoia, cannot 
mean the internal confidence or joyfulness which 
the Apostle felt, but the frank, open and unre¬ 
served manner which characterised his outward 
deportment, and the plainness or perspicuity 
Uvidentia) whioh distinguished his addresses. 

[Chrtsostom: “We speak out everywhere with 
all freedom, abating, concealing, mistrusting 
nothing; with confidence, as if we had no idea 


that we should injure your sight as Moses did 
that of the Israelites.” The Greek word Ttapfaoui 
embraces the three ideas of openness, candor, 
and boldness. Moses* address was interrupted 
by intervals of concealment, and was constantly 
reserved on account of his want of full confidence 
in his people. We have no reason for fears, dis¬ 
trust or concealment]. The connection is: The 
glory which is connected with the New Testa¬ 
ment ministry, makes us unreserved in our com¬ 
munications with the people, and induces us to 
present divine truth unveiled before them. The 
very spirit of our religion also demands this, for 
God's people could never reach the glorious pri¬ 
vileges he has promised them without an oppor¬ 
tunity of looking freely and without reserve 
upon all that our system of religion contains. 
(Emmerling).—The phrase XPV^ 01 wo pfaoia oc¬ 
curs more than onoe in Plato. The idea con¬ 
tained in 7T apfaoia *p<&u£#a (Indicative, not 
Subjunctive) is carried out into more detail in 
ver. 18, though negatively by referring to an 
opposite kind of proceeding by Moses.— And 
not an Moses pat a veil over his face.— 
This principal sentence is elliptical, because its 
predicate is to be found in the incidental re¬ 
mark made in connection with it. Such an 
ellipsis may be found in other Greek writings, 
but must here be supplied from the words used 
and the connection following. We may supply 
after teal ow, simply irotovftev (we do), or more 
freely, rlde/iev xaXvufia M rd wpdotrTrov yfrf* 
(we put a veil over our faces). The allusion if 
to a veiling process, quite different from the 
great boldness which had just been professed. 
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It is said that Moses put over his face a covering 
(vein; that the children of Israel might not gate 
at (clearly see) the end of that which is passing 
away. By ritof rov Karapyovptvov is meant either 
the end, the literal fading away of the splendor 
which was on Moses’ face (though such a view 
would not correspond with the subsequent part 
of the representation); the end of that splendor 
regarded as the symbol of the whole Old Testa¬ 
ment ministration (office) and possibly of the 
Old Testament dispensation (Religion) itself; or 
(throwing aside the whole idea of a symbol) of 
the ministration or institution itself; or the end 
of Moses himself as the representative of that 
institution (in whioh case the masculine would 
not agree with the neuter rb narapy . of ver. 11); 
or the design, the purpose which that ministra¬ 
tion or even the law itself was established to 
accomplish, the result to which that institution 
led, and for which it was prepared, viz., the di¬ 
vine glory to be unveiled in Christ, and of which 
the veiled radiance on Moses’ face was a symbol 
and reflection. (Comp. w. 14, 18, chap. iv. 4, 6). 
Well established usage will not permit us to take 
rrpdc T & h*) brevtcru ecbatically [implying a mere 
consequence of a course of action, without refe¬ 
rence to the views of the actors] in the sense of: 
so that, but we are obliged to understand by 
them the aim or purpose which the agents had 
in view. In every instance in which the phrase 
occurs in the New Testament it probably has re¬ 
ference to a subjective Divine purpose (comp. 
Meyer), and not to a merely objective result of 
divine arrangements. And yet we may suppose 
that so great a prophet as Moses, profoundly ac¬ 
quainted with the general scheme of the Divine 
administration, may have known that he was 
fulfilling a divine purpose, or at least that he was 
promoting such a result. That he was practising 
an intentional deception (Fritzsche), or was 
guilty of an improper dissimulation, the Apostle 
was far from implying. Even if wo make the end 
of that which is passing away, refer to the end of 
Moses’ ministry (comp. ver. 11), and suppose that 
Mosee saw that end (teIo^) typified by the dis¬ 
appearance of the radiance from his face, such a 
covert proceeding (tecle agere) must be regarded 
simply as a pedagogic or disciplinary course of 
conduct. The same may be said of an interpre¬ 
tation proposed by Meyer (but which need not 
include a reference to a Rabbinic allegory), ac¬ 
cording to which Paul recognizes in r^Aoc, what 
he afterwards brings out more fully, viz., a judi¬ 
cial or retributive proceeding, at least on God’s 
part. This implies that a sight of the Divine ra¬ 
diance on Moses* face was withheld from the 
children of Israel, because their previous con- 
duet had made them unworthy of such a favor, 
ouch a concealment was a symbolical represen¬ 
tation of the fact that in consequence of their 
sins, Moses, t. e., the law represented by him, or 
the Scriptures of the Old Testament read by 
them, would remain so veiled before them, that 
they could never perceive the Divine glory which 
rested especially upon those Scriptures and those 
rites which testified of Christ; and accordingly 
they would continue in unbelief and have no part 
in the salvation by Christ. Nbander: “The 
mind of the Apostle was entirely taken up with 
the symbolical meaning of this incident. Moses 


is in his eye simply a symbol of the whole legal 
economy, and from this point of view everything 
in the history is regarded. The covering which 
Moses used to conceal his face, represents the 
entire veil of symbols under which divine things 
were represented. As long as these divine things 
could be seen only in the light of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, there was no way of distinguishing eternal 
truth from, the temporary form in which it was 
represented to men (essence and symbol). The 
contrast here implied may therefore be carried 
out thus: we who make known the Gospel to 
men need never fear that its glory may some day 
come to an end. We may allow our hearers the 
clearest and freest inspection of its mysteries, 
and its radiance will only shine forth the more 
brightly.”* 

[“The whole subsequent section (14—18) is 
parenthetical. Before and after it, the ministry 
is the subject; in it, they to whom the ministry is 
directed. But it serves to show the whole spirit 
and condition of the two classes, and thus further 
to substantiate the character of openness and 
freedom asserted of the Christian ministry” 
(Alford)]. 

Ver8. 14-16. But their minds (mental per¬ 
ceptions) were hardened (made callous).— 
The words distinctly announce that this was a 
divine judgment. N orjftara signifies not the al¬ 
ready formed thoughts (chap. ii. 11), but as in 
chap. iv. 4; xi. 8, the spiritual sense, the power 


[* Without resorting to the explanation that Paul wa* 
here allegorizing to such an extent as to be inconsistent 
with the literal account in Ex. xxxiv. 29-36, wo have only 
to give a correct translation of the original Hebrew of that 
account to get clear of all difficulties. Such a correct trans¬ 
lation was given by the Septuagint, which was evidently used 
by Paul, for he has in every corresponding place of our pos- 
sage, used the very words of that version, (comp. Words¬ 
worth). According to the history in Exodus, Moses came 
down from the mountain with his face irradiated; and when 
the people shrunk from him, he put o\er his face a veil 
(either the Kcnaa , which covered the whole head and was 
in subsequent times worn by persons of eminence, as by 
Mahomet, Mokanna and others, or the Letham , which con¬ 
cealed only the face. comp. Roecnmueller), at first, to relieve 
their fears, but afterwards, in his ordinary intercourse writh 
them (vv. 34 and'36) to conceal from them the termination 
(tcAov) of the radiance, or its cessation until he went again 
into the Divine presence. Qur English version translates 
the three first Hebrew words of ver. 83 thus: “And till 
Moses had done speakingand other Protestant versions 
render the verb in the last part of the verse in a Plnpcrlect 
sense, and translate: “he had put on a veil.” This makes 
the historian say that Moses did not pnt on the veil until he 
had ceased speaking to the people, and that he resumed it 
when be reentered the Divine presence, which is in direct 
contradiction to Panl’s view. The true rendering of the 
Hebrew and the Sept, is: “and when he bad made an end 
(Piel) of speaking with them, lie pnt a veil • n hisfbee.” The 
Vulgate is correct in its rendering of this verse (impletisqus 
sermonibnt , posuit relamen super facirm suam ), but a confu¬ 
sion is thrown upon the whole by its strange mistake in 
translating Pi? (a denominative verb, signifying to emit 

rays, from np a horn) as if it signified, to have horns 


(ignorabat quod comuta esset facies nta). Paul's nse of this 
incideut as an illustration (not an allegory) of the people’s 
inability to endure the hill glory of Divine truth aud the 
consequent veiling of that truth under the types and shad¬ 
ows of the Old Dispensation, is perfectly natural. Bnt as 
Clemens Alex, remarks, this veil was simply against the 
reading of the Old Testament while the heart remained rude 
and unsusceptible, and not k«t 4 rijv wp&v rbe K tiptoe iwtorpo- 
4>jjr, i. not against those who were Inclined to see Christ 
in the Gospel, and to return to that Lord who was concealed 
behind that veil. Stanley In Comm, and in bis LecU. on the. 
Jewish Church 1st series, p.72, and in his article on Moses 
in Smith's Did. Also Hodge on Corr. and Rosenmneller on 
Ex. xxxiv. 29-36], 
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used in thinking and willing (Beck, Seelenl. p. 
69), oir the various activities of the vovr (Meyer). 
We may furthermore conceive (retaining the sig¬ 
nification usually given: thoughts, intellectual 
perceptions), that these powers become petrified 
or hardened, i. are put so completely into 
stocks, and made immovable, that they no longer 
yield to pressure, and can make no progress to¬ 
ward that clear knowledge on which everything 
depends. Hu point, (from n upoq, callus, an indu¬ 
ration of the skin which destroys all sensibility), 
obdurare , to harden, to blunt (Isa. vi. 10; Mark 
vi. 62; viii. 17), is sometimes used with respect 
to the heart (*apd/a. Rom. xi. 26), and sometimes 
of the Jews (<w Xotrroi). We are left in doubt 
when this hardening took place, for this depends 
upon the relation given to aAAa. If this has re¬ 
ference to irapfrqoia xpufieda, and particularly to 
ov (ver. 13), meaning: “ We act in an open 
manner, with no such concealment as Moses 
practised, and yet their voqpara have become 
hardened/’ we must suppose that the hardening 
had but recently taken place when the Apostle 
wrote. But if wo refer it to irpbc rb pdj artviaai , 
(t. t. y to their gazing, tie.), the hardening must 
have taken place in Moses’ time, though the sub¬ 
sequent remarks show that it had continued to 
the Apostle's own time. It is in favor of the 
latter reference, that the veil is immediately after¬ 
wards the subject of discourse. In this case it 
is said directly that the minds of the people 
were hardened, that they might not look upon 
the end (scope, object) of that which is abolished. 
He proves and illustrates his position, that the 
hardening was not abolished, by an appeal to the 
actual facts before their eyes, in the condition of 
the nation at the time he was speaking:—for 
until this day, the same veil remains on 
the reading of the Old Covenant. —That 
these facts resulted from the same causes which 
were in action in Moses’ day, ho asserts by 
saying that the same veil ( rb airrb KAlvfifm) 
remains: for as a veil was interposed between 
the divine radiance on Moses’ face and the eyes 
of the Israelites, so has the divine radianoe of 
the Old Covenant been concealed from that people 
down to the period in whioh he was writing. [It 
is not directly implied that this veil was over the 
heart, under the preaching of the Gospel. The 
reference is solely to the Israelitish nation under 
the hearing and reading of the Old Covenant. 
But the change of the medium of communication 
makes necessary a change of figure. After Mo* 
see oral communications ceased—it was a book 
whioh spoke to them. The reason any do not see 
the glory when they read , is not in the book 
which addresses them, but in the heart of the 
reader. The active influence which obstructed 
the proper understanding of the truth was in 
the other direction, and the veil had to be on the 
heart. Comp. Alford.l It is as if a veil had been 
thrown over the reading, for the great truths of 
the Old Covenant were not recognised even when 
they were plainly read, and the glory of God ac¬ 
tually contained in that dispensation remained a 
mvstery to them. [In opposition to Theodoret, 
who maintains that the power which hardens, 
was entirely from within file heart itself, Meyer 
endeavors to show that the passive enopirbri dearly 
implies that the hardening was the act of an~ 


other (comp. Rom. xi. 7). The word signifies 
blindness (as in our authorised English version) 
only by a double metaphor, t. «., by supposing 
that the intellect and heart lose their perceptive 
power. Chrysostom says the nation became “ rfi 
rraxv Kal stupid and grovelling,” be¬ 

cause they prided themselves on the superior 
glory of Moses.] ’E?n may refer either to place, 
t. e., over the reading, which would here corres¬ 
pond to the face of Moses when he spoke to the 
people; or (better) to time , i. e., during the read¬ 
ing. Comp. ver. 16, rfr'iica avaylvuoKerai, etc. We 
meet with the phrase iraXatb Sta&fjKij (Old Cove¬ 
nant) nowhere else in the New Testament; and 
it must here designate, not the original Scrip¬ 
tures, the collection of books which now bear the 
name, but the Covenant itself; the substance of 
what was read in the synagogues (the writings 
of Moses and the Prophets), whose types and 
promises contained the divine glory afterwards 
revealed in Christ [Such an expression shows 
how deep was Paul’s conviction, that that ancient 
covenant was now becoming antiquated, and was 
about to be superseded.] 

In the remaining part of ver. 14, fir) avana- 
7.imr6pevov may be construed as if the participle 
were to be taken absolutely— it not being tin- 
veiled (or discovered to them) that it (the Old 
Covenant) is done away in Christ. —Or, inas¬ 
much as it remained concealed from the Jews that 
the Old Covenant was to be abrogated in conse¬ 
quence of the appearance and work of Christ (Rom. 
x. 4; Col. ii. 14). Such an expression would be a 
particular determination of what had been meant 
by saying that the same veil remains, etc. These 
words may, however, be joined with the previous 
words so us to say: “the same veil in the read¬ 
ing of the Old Covenant remains not taken atrtzy,” 
and then bri kv Karapyelrar gives us the 

reason: “because it is taken away in Christ.” 
That this would actually take place only in Christ 
was a self-evident thing to the Apostle and his 
readers; and that this “owfy” is sufficiently in¬ 
dicated by the emphasis which must be laid upon 
h xpi0T<t>j cannot be doubted. It is very natural, 
however, from the example of ver. 13, to refer 
KarapyeiTai to the Old Covenant, and an entirely 
different word (zeptatptirai) is used with respect 
to the removal of the veil. On the other hand 
the structure of the sentence makes it natural to 
connect hvaKakvnTbpevov with Kd?.vp.pa ; and even 
if we have a right to use the participle in this 
case absolutely (since it is not common for any 
verbs to be used in this way except lf6v, elptjphw, 
and such like), it is hard to justify the use of 
avaKa'kxmritv in this absolute manner. Inasmuch 
as everywhere else it has with it an accusative 
of the object. The attempt which Rfickert has 
made to combine the two constructions together, 
and to make the Apostle say: “and will not be 
taken away, that they (the people) might see 
that it (the Old Covenant) has its end in Christ,” 
has no claim to our acceptance. The reading 6 tl , 
which Luther [and our Eng. translators] followed, 
and which maxes the nature of the covering itself 
the reason for its not being removed (—quippe 
quod, Meyer) has opposed to it all the old versions, 
whose testimony on such a point Bbould have 
especial importance. The positive contrast to 
the negative 6vokoXvkt. is given in ver. 16— 
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Bat avail until this day whan Mooes is 
read, a veil lies upon their heart.-^ThU 
means, according to the previous construction, 
either, “it will not be disclosed that, etc., but 
until this day the veil is upon their hearts; ” or 
“aid will not be discovered, because it will be 
takes away in Christ, but until this day a cover¬ 
ing lies,” etc. The latter interpretation would 
not seem to have required the repetition of 
K&fofptua. The want of the article may be ac¬ 
counted for on both interpretations on the ground 
that the veil is transposed from the object looked 
upon to the persons looking. This change may 
hare been in the Apostle's mind when he wrote 
ver. 14, if brl (ry avayv.) be taken with reapeet 
to time, and then the present clause is only a 
more complete definition of that idea. In no 
case (even if brl has the sense of on or over) 
could the Apostle have spoken of two coverings 
in order to imply a high degree of incapacity. 
This would have required an additional nai be¬ 
fore km ri/v Kapd. avruv. This is the only time 
ijvuca is found in the New Testament, but in the 
8ept. it occurs frequently, and in this very pas¬ 
sage in Ex. xxxiv. 84 it is used in the souse of a 
space of time =when. The name M.uvoifc signi¬ 
fies here the writings of Moses. The covering 
said to be extended [“aeirtu b rt with the accusa¬ 
tive* pregnans: involving the being laid on and 
remaining there”—A lpobd] over the hearts of 
the people, signifies not an obstruction to their 
moral powers t. of the will, but a defect in 
the intellectual faculties of understanding.— Bat 
when it tarns an to the Lord the veil is 
taken away (ver. 16).—Here the veil in fact 
is said to bo removed in consequence of an act of 
the will. The heart ( napSia ), which is the sub¬ 
ject of inurrpk^ (for as Ttq or 'loparjX have not 
yet been mentioned, they cannot be made such a 
subject), seems to be regarded here in two as¬ 
pects: first as the seat of intelligence, and then 
as the seat of the will or of self-determination. 
The eirurrp&peiv brl rdv nbpiov, is the turning of 
one’s self to Christ, and this is a conversion just 
as far as it had been preceded by a turning 
away. In the rejection of the Lord the heart 
of the children of Israel was regarded as com¬ 
pletely apostate, and hence its conversion to 
Christ would be looked upon as a return to the 
Lord. This conversion is supposed to have taken 
place before the veil is taken away, inasmuch as 
the latter is said to be the oonsequence of the 
former (fyvuca hv). Luther’s translation: 44 Weny 

r*Of the three explanations given of n'rj avaxaAvrr. that 
of Lather and our JCng. version Is now u iversally given up 
hr all critical scholars for want of authority for its reading. 
Thai of oar author ( u the veil remains untaken away be¬ 
cause it (the veil) is removed (only) by Christ”) is adopts 
by most of the ancient expositors, de Wette, Neander,- 
Wordsworth and Hodge, bat w weakened by the awkward- 
aees of saying that the xaAv^a is w erexaAvirropcrot', 
by this transitive participle having no object, by sarapy. 
being used three times (vv. 7,11, 13) with reference to the 
Old Covenant, and by the feet that it is not the veil but the 
dispensation which the Apostle is saying was abolished by 
Christ. On the other hand the third explanation (** the veil 
remains not taken away in the reading of the Old Covenant, 
it not being unveiled to them that tt (the Old Covenant) Is 
done away in Christ”) is adopted by Chrysostom, Meyer, 
BloimfleM. Offender. Conybeare. Alford and Stanley, makes 
a natural use of apcutaA. since the end of the 0. T. was the 
thing which was under a veil: makes good sense; and 
■a* only the difiicnlty of the absolute participle, hut is quite 
cou4i*t*nt with the symbo'ism of the entire section. Comp, 
especially Stanley and Hodge. 


es rich bekehrte , so wurrfe,” etc., (if ft shall turn, 
the veil will, etc.), is incorrect, and would 
not perhaps have been made had the author 
of It not been influenced, probably unconsci¬ 
ously, by the idea that such a conversion be¬ 
fore the removal of the veil was impossible. But 
the same assertion is found manifestly in Rom. 
xi. 25 if. The Apostle is not speaking of those 
individual conversions which take place in every 
age. But when this general conversion shall 
be brought about, when that aversion to Christ 
wbioh springs from a carnal mind and proud 
self-righteonsness shall be overcome, and when, 
consequently, they shall confidingly and with 
sincere acknowledgements of their guilty error 
and unbelief, tarn to Him, they will clearly dis¬ 
cover as they read the Old Testament that it 
everywhere bears testimony for Christ. The 
Divine glory Teally contained in its types and 
prophecies, and now more fully revealed in 
Christ himself, will shine so clearly that they 
will be able to look upon it with a steadfast gaze. 
The expression reminds us of Ex. xxxiv. 84. In 
the mind of the Apostle the removal of the cover¬ 
ing from Moses’ face when he went again into 
the Divine presence seemed a type of the future 
removal of Israel’s blindness. IT epiaipetv con¬ 
tains an intimation that the veil was completely 
around the heart. [As this is the verb used in 
the Sept, of Ex. xxxiv. 84, and as irspiypiiro 
there and almost uniformly throughout that ver¬ 
sion can be token only in an active sense, Stan¬ 
ley contends that the word here (tr eptaipftrat) 
should have an active and not a passive sense 
(strips off—not, is stript off). He also thinks 
that the only nominative which both iirunpbpy 
and irepiapetrai can have is (and in this 

Calvin and Estius agree with him), since ’I opa^X 
is too remote, and $ xap6ta is not sufficiently pro¬ 
minent. He thinks that then each clause begin¬ 
ning with will correspond, and that the paral¬ 
lel with Ex. xxxiv. 84 will be preserved. He takes 
Moses as the representative of not only the Old 
Covenant bat of the nation, and makes the sense 
to be: 44 when Moses, in the person of his people, 
turns again to Him who is our Lord now as he 
went of old time to Him who was their Lord in 
Sinai, then he strips off the veil from his face and 
from their hearts, and then the perishable nature 
of the law will be made manifest in the full blaze 
of the Divine glory.” But Kapdla is quite os 
natural a subject for hrrurrpk^y, and as likely to 
be prominent in the Apostle’s mind as Mufaifc, 
and the idea of hmoTpfyij is certainly that of a 
thorough conversion, and not a mere change of 
opinion about the law. The oareful adoption by 
the Apostle of the words of the Sept., some of 
which were strange to him, shows that he was 
closely copying the imagery of the history; and 
he here intends to say, that as Moses had on a 
veil when his face was turned away from God, 
and took it off when he went in to God, so the 
heart of the people when turned from the Lord 
was veiled, and when it turned to him had the 
veil removed. Both briorphlnj and neptaip. should 
be rendered as an indefinite present and not in 
the future as in the authorized version. The 
turning and removing of the veil was in process 
of completion. The process was continually 
going on by the turning of individuals in every 
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age, though the general conversion was in the 
distant future.] 

Yebs. 17-18.— Now the Lord is the 
Spirit, and where the Spirit of the Lord 
is, is liberty —(ver. 17). This sentence is con¬ 
nected with ver. 16, and explains or gives the 
reason for what is said there. We have in fact a 
syllogism, though its several members are not 
given in their regular order. The mayor premite 
is: Where the Spirit of the Lord is, is freedom; 
the minor is: as the Lord is the Spirit, whoever 
turns to the Lord has that Spirit; and the con¬ 
clusion is: therefore such a one must be free, 
and will no more be enveloped by the covering 
which veils and checks the action of the soul 
(Meyer). It is evident from ver. 18 that the 
liberty connected with the removal of the cover¬ 
ing which obstructed the people’s open insight 
into the divine glory, is not a new subject of 
discourse foreign to what had been discussed, as 
e. y., a freedom from the yoke of the law (though 
this must be virtually communicated during such 
an insight). 'O di Kbpiof is intimately connected 
with ver. 16: ‘ But the Lord, to whom their 
heart thus turns, is the Spirit.’ Many artificial 
explanations have been given of this verse. With¬ 
out noticing those attempts which have been in 
direct contradiction to the meaning of the words 
and the scope of the context, (one of which went 
so far as to conjecture that the reading must have 
been ov Si Kvptot;) we find here such an identifica¬ 
tion of Christ and the Holy Spirit, that the Lord, 
to whom the heart turns, is in no practical re¬ 
spect different from the Holy Spirit received in 
conversion. The fellowship of Christ into which 
it entered, when it turned to the Lord, was in 
truth the fellowship of the Holy Spirit Christ 
is virtually the Spirit inasmuch as He communi¬ 
cates Himself in conversion, and at other times 
by means of the Spirit; the Holy Spirit is His 
spirit: the animating principle of the Lord’s in¬ 
dwelling and influence in the hearts of believers 
is this Holy Spirit (comp. Rom. viii. 9 IF.; Qal. ii. 
20, iv. 6; Phil. i. 19; Acts xx. 28 comp, with 
Eph. iv. 11; John xiv. 18 et. al.). In favor of 
this explanation is the immediately following 
phrase: ov Si rd irvevpa Kvptov (where the Spirit 
of the Lord is), in which we may notice also, 
that the article before irvzvpa indicates that every 
thing which is certainly the work of the Spirit, 
must be exclusively from Christ (Neander). But 
such a virtual identification of Christ and the 
Spirit, can have reference only to Christ in His 
state of exaltation (comp. 1 Cor. xv. 45); for it 
is only in that state that He is the independent 
source of all divine light and power to the bodies 
and souls of believers. He is then no longer 
dependent upon any source beyond Himself, for 
the divine light and power which he possesses 
or dispenses: and the 8on of man is no longer 
the Son of God in a state of self-renunciation, 
dependent upon the influences of the Spirit, but 
a perfect centre of divine fulness. Hence, we 
may say of Him: he is the Spirit, (not merely 
quasi) because he is glorified in the spiritual 
world. From this it moreover follows (for the 
idea is essential to that of the Spirit of God), 
that the new birth, (in which what is here called 
liberty, i. «., the free action of the mind, a free 
intuition of the divine glory, and a release from 


the impediments of a fleshly nature, is included) 
must have its source in Him. He it is who makes 
like Himself those who turn to Him, and' from 
Him proceeds the pure free light of life (the 
truth which makes us free). Hence no sooner 
is it said that the Lord is the Spirit than He 
is called the Spirit of the Lord. [Paul had 
been speaking of a spirituality in the ancient 
dispensation, which had been entirely missed 
by the ancient Jews. This abstract spirituality 
he wished to connect with a concrete reality, and 
henoe he here says that the Lord (to whom the 
heart of the people must turn) is that Spirit. 
Even this Lord, ne also wishes to identify (net 
in his essential nature, but in his activity in this 
special department) with the Holy Spirit (who, 
the next verse shows, is here meant). Comp. 
Alford. The ancient fathers (especially Chry¬ 
sostom and Augustine, see Wordsworth) were 
led by their extreme dogmatic seal to press this 
verse into a proof of the Holy Spirit's divinity. 
They almost universally construed rd *vtvpa as 
the subject, and dtcvptoq as the predicate of the sen¬ 
tence. Grammatically this is allowed to be per¬ 
haps possible, (Alford, Meyer), but it is evidently 
forced, and the sentiment so expressed would bo 
entirely foreign to the course of the Apostle’s 
argument. It is only inferentially from the iden¬ 
tity of our Lord’s and the Spirit’s operations, 
that such a doctrine here e*nters]. In ver. 18 ho 
refers still further to the way in which thisfree- 
dom, which has its source in the Lord and his 
Spirit, is produced among those who believe in 
Christ. In illustrating this he now recurs to the 
figure of the glory and the free looking upon ii 
—Bat we all with open faoe.—The object 
of Si is, not to put what was now to be said in 
contrast with what had been said of the Israel¬ 
ites or of Moses, (as if his idea was: “this is 
true not only of one, but of all,”) but simply to 
indicate a continuance of the discourse. f H/tr«c 
(we) includes not merely the Apostle and his 
fellow-laborers, or the Apostle and all who preach 
the Gospel (Catholics appeal to chap. iv. 1, and 
contrast n&vreq (all) with the single individual 
Moses), but all believers, who, the connection 
shows, must be included in the iravreq. (Chap iv. 
8 and 6). In correspondence with the removal of 
the veil and the liberty of which he had been speak¬ 
ing, he now speaks of an open or unveiled face 
(avaxtKaXvpfinKf) irpnooTrui). This implies that the 
covering which had been extended over the heart 
of the people might be taken off, and that the 
spiritual face might thus be freed from the veil 
which prevented its vision of the glory. In con¬ 
sistency with this, must be our explanation of 
the next clause:—beholding in a glass— 
(KaronTpisSuevm). This word, which is not found 
at all in the Septuagint, and oecurs in the New 
Testament only in this place, has the sense in the 
active voice of: to show in a mirror, or, as in a 
mirror, to reflect; and in the middle: to reflet 
one’s self, to see one’s self in a glass [Wihke, { 
89, 3; Jeff., { 862 if.]. With reference to the 
example of Moses, we may interpret the words 
thus: we show to ourselves in a mirror the glory 
of the Lord; and in doing so we are not veiled 
as Moses, but we have uncovered faces. We are 
compelled, however, by both the preceding and 
the succeeding context, to think of a looking of 
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belierers, 1, in contrast with the Israelites, who 
were kept from looking upon the Divine glory by 
a covering upon their hearts; and 2, with refer¬ 
ence to the being changed (perapoptpovpe&a) con¬ 
nected with this looking (comp. 1 Jno. iii. 2). 
Karoirrpt^etr&ai has therefore the meaning in this 
place of: to perceive as in a mirror (we meet 
with the word in this sense in Philo.; see 
Meyer). There is no imperfection of vision ne¬ 
cessarily implied here, as in 1 Cor. xiii. 12. The 
glass is not the internal spirit, t. e., the heart of 
the believer (for the eye which looks is supposed 
to be there), but the QospeL— The glory of 
the IfOxd (L f. v of Christ, not of God) is the 
representation which is given of Christ's life, 
greatness, power, loveliness, etc. (Beck, Chrittl. 
Lthrwist. I., p. 67), or of His grace and truth 
(Jno. i. 14), His holiness and Divine fulness 
(Col. ii. 9), as these were manifested among men. 
These are exhibited to us in the Gospel as in a 
mirror. And as we look into this by faith, freely 
and unobstructed by any covering of a fleshly 
mind (such as impeded the vision of the Jews)— 
we are ohanged into the same image.— 
The image here is the image of the Lord, and 
that with which it is Baid to be identical (atm) r), 
is not the ndvrec (as if he would thus say that all 
were made alike), but that which they had been 
said to look upon, viz., the very same image which 
jre all behold, for we all behold the glory of the 
Lord as in a mirror. While thus looking we 
shall be changed: we shall be like Him, for we 
shall see Him as He is (1 Jno. iii. 2; comp. Rom. 
▼iii. 29). Neander: 44 We have here a beautiful 
contrast: the Jews who looked with covered 
faces upon the glory in Moses’ face, did not 
really look into it, and so remained as they were 
before, unchanged. But when Christians look 
with unveiled faces upon the image of God in 
Christ, this very looking implies that they are 
already in communion with Christ, and neces¬ 
sarily reacts upon their internal and spiritual 
life. The more they penetrate by such a be¬ 
lieving contemplation the Divine glory, the more 
will their hearts be pervaded by what they be¬ 
hold.” There is no direct reference therefore to 
the final transformation which believers will ex¬ 
perience when Christ shall oome in the Parousia, 
but only to the gradual assimilation to Christ 
which takes plaoe in them during the present 
life: the becoming partakers of the Divine na¬ 
ture (2 Pet. i. 4) and the putting on, of Christ, 
and of the new man (Rom. xiii. 14; Eph. iv. 24). 
The accusative does not require that any word 
like kot& or etc should be understood ; nor need 
the whole phrase be taken in an adverbial sense 
analogous to rovrov rbr rpdrror (in this wise); 
for in the very idea it is implied that the develop¬ 
ment or change is according to a particular form 
(Meyer). In the phrase: from glory to glory, 
the words from glory (airb *66{;w) may designate 
the causal source from whioh the influence pro¬ 
ceeds, i. t,j “the glory of the Lord;” and to 
glory ( etc Mgav) the glory which is produced in 
us. that to which it brings us (comp. chap. ii. 
16); or lhe whole phrase may signify the con¬ 
tinuous development as it advances step by step. 
The former explanation receives support from 
the sentence which immediately follows:—as by 
tho Lord the Spirit (tcaddrrtp arrb Kvptov 


irrebparoc). And yet the other explanation har¬ 
monizes very well with perapopfobpe&a, and on 
etymologioal grounds may readily be conceded, 
inasmuch as airb id^rjc tic &b£av would be quite as 
allowable a form of speech as etc dvrbpeoc etc 
duraptr (Ps. lxxxiv. 8). The taddirep airb tcvp. irv. 
may also be made to harmonize very well with 
this explanation: we shall be changed from one 
degree of glory to another just as might be ex¬ 
pected from the Lord (or according to the nature 
of what comes from the Lord). The ica&direp has 
a more forcible signification tnan 6c, and denotes 
the agreement of the effect with the cause (like 
6c in chap. ii. 17). We may inquire whether 
irrebparoc in the phrase dirb tcvptov irrebparoc is 
dependent upon dirb and rcvpiov upon irrebparoc 
[by the Spirit of the Lord], comp. ver. 17, 
irvevpa icvp'tov ; or whether irrebparoc is governed 
by Kvptov [by the Lord of the Spirit], in which 
case we may also inquire whether the words 
irvebp. and tcvp . are in the relation of dependence 
(by the Spirit which is from the Lord), or in that 
of apposition (by the Spirit who is the Lord). 
To govern irrebparoc directly by airb is not allow, 
able evidently on aocount of the position of the 
words. We must certainly concede also that 
the relation of apposition is not as natural as 
that which is commonly given to the genitive. 
The relation of dependence whioh has commonly 
been acquiesced in for our passage gives us like¬ 
wise a very good sense: 44 very much as we might 
expect from one who is the Lord of the Spirit ” 
(comp. Kbptoc rijc in 1 Cor. ii. 8). K vptoc 
(Lord) furthermore implies that the Lord not 
only has or possesses the Spirit, but that He has 
complete power in this matter to direct in the 
dispensation and communication of the Spirit ac¬ 
cording to His pleasure in ever growing fulness. 
If we so construe it as to make this Spirit the 
same as the Holy Spirit, even that Divine agent 
is Hit Spirit (Rom. viii. 9 f.; Gal. iv. 6), for the 
Spirit is shed forth or sent, by and through Him 
(Tit. iii. 6; Acts ii. 88; Jno. xv. 26); so that 
the Spirit’s agency among men is dependent 
upon Him. If, however, the words are taken in 
a qualitative sense: 44 by one who is the Lord of 
the Spirit,” i. of the Divine light of life, this 
Divine light of life is no other than the irrevpa 
ay tor which He communicates from the infinite 
fulness of His own Divine life. The want of the 
article before both icvplov and irrebparoc makes 
this qualitative signification most probable. [As 
Meyer well remarks, however, this qualitative 
meaning is entirely inadmissible here, since 
throughout our passage the word irrevpa must 
mean the Holy Spirit (the Divine Spirit) in HU 
personal subsistence]. Both interpretations, 
however, terminate in the same general sense. 
Neander: “Paul has before his mind in this pas¬ 
sage the whole course of the Christian’s progress, 
commencing here on earth and attaining its per¬ 
fection in the heavenly world.” 

[Each prominent word in thU passage has been 
made the object of special attention and difficulty. 
1. The object beheld , was the glory of the Lord. 
Paul had shown this to be Christ (ver. 17), but 
He is here contemplated as an image ( ettcdra) in 
a mirror (not “a glass,” but Kardirrpor). An 
image is usually an imperfect likeness (1 Cor. 
xiii. 12), and the Gospel must imperfectly repre* 
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sent Him. It is not the objective and glorified 
Christ Himself that we see. 2. The act of behold - 
ing, is here (not arevefa as with Moses, but) 
KaroirrpXo. The rays are reflected and not di¬ 
rectly received (see Chrysostom's beautiful com¬ 
parisons in the Horn, notes). The ancient exposi¬ 
tors usually interpreted this word in the sense of: 
reflecting as in a mirror, meaning that believers 
reflect the glory of the Lord, and they are fol¬ 
lowed by Luther, Olshausen, Billroth and Stan¬ 
ley. But most modern commentators have felt 
compelled to disregard their authority, high as 
it is on such a question, and to take the word in 
the sense of beholding as in a mirror. Though 
they have been able to appeal to but one well 
established quotation (Philo) to sustain them in 
such a usage, one instance especially in Alexan¬ 
drian Greek is sufficient, with the obvious neces¬ 
sities of the context, to warrant us in adopting 
such a meaning. Certainly no instanoe has been 
found in which the word has the meaning: to re¬ 
flect , and we can see no connection between reflect¬ 
ing the Divine image and being changed into the 
same. 8. The persons beholding , are many, “all 
(itdirref in contrast with one Moses), with open 
face." Both Christ and the heart are bvatceKa- 
hvufibKH. 4. The effect of the beholding is, “ we 
are metamorphosed into the same image ” (accu¬ 
sative without a preposition to show the imme¬ 
diateness of the transition, and the present in¬ 
die. to show the beginning but not the comple¬ 
tion of the change, Wkbstbr, 8yn,, pp. 81 fF.). All 
become like their Lord, and of course like one 
another. 5. The reason for the change , “as by the 
Lord the 8pirit.” Suitably, as might be ex¬ 
pected from the Lord (radaTrep), and efficiently 
(and) from Him as the source of influence. We 
cannot but sympathize with Alford when he 
says of the rendering: the Lord of the Spirit, 
that it “seems to convey very little meaning, be¬ 
sides being altogether unprecedented." We add 
that Paul had been preparing us for the expres¬ 
sion: the Lord the Spirit (apposition, the Lord 
who is the Spirit) by expressly showing that 
Christ was both the Lord and the Spirit of the 
Old Covenant (vers. 16, 17 and 18). Such an 
expression seems as grammatical and suitable as 
“from God the Father” (aird deofc irarpoc) in 
Rom. i. 7; Eph. (. 2; Phil. i. 2* et aUc. comp. 2 
Cor. i. 2]. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. Even in the understanding of revealed truth, 
there is a clear distinction between legal bondage 
and evangelical freedom. Until the mind gets 
extricated from that bondage it is concerned only 
with a multiplicity of special details; the living 
unity formed by the general truths, in which all 
these concentrate, is covered by a veil^-and no 
proper conception of the divine systein as a whole, 
is possible. The glory of Christ which constitutes 
the true aim of every part of God’s word can 
never be appreciated or discovered by a heart 
thus confined and lowered, for sueh occupations 
Will be like a veil over the internal eye. But no 
sooner does one attain the position of evange¬ 
lical freedom than his eye is opened upon the 
general system and principles of truth. And such 
a position is gained when the heart is turned to¬ 


ward Christ, in whom the fulness of the God¬ 
head substantially dwells, all particular rays of 
truth concentrate, and each truth acquires a self- 
evidencing power. The moment we thus recog¬ 
nize and surrender our hearts to Christ, we re¬ 
nounce all idea of satisfaction in ourselves or our 
doings, and we lay hold on ChriBt as the only 
source of peace or life. The veil immediately drops 
from our spiritual face, the divine glory in the 
Scriptures acquires a wonderful lustre, our souls 
become thoroughly enamored of God in Christ, 
and we begin to grow fate the image of holy love 
as it beams from the Gospel. A living likeness 
of Christ is formed within, old things pass away, 
and all things are created anew. A quickening 
light brightens up within ns, from glory to glory 
unto the perfect day of the celestial life. 

2. This legal position may be illustrated in all 
those who turn from the more perfect revelation 
God has given us in the Gospel, but especially in 
the Jewish people still clinging to a dispensation 
which was intended to be only provisional and 
shadowy. In religious matters, their intellectual 
faculties have always been torpid and inflexible; 
and they seem unable to leave the schoolmaster, 
whose only business was to direct them to Christ 
himself (Gal. iii. 24). They know only the law 
as given by Moses, and nothing of grace and truth 
by Jesus Christ (John i. 17). By minute acts of 
obedience to many particular precepts they hope 
to merit the divine favor, and they fail of recog¬ 
nizing that righteonsness of faith which renounces 
all merit and trusts to mere grace, though it was 
often illustrated in the lives of their own saints, 
and in all the dealings of God under the ancient 
covenant In like manner when they contem¬ 
plated their prophetic Scriptures, their minds 
were occupied only with such particular expres¬ 
sions as best accorded with their carnal notions, 
and they failed to comprehend that general king¬ 
dom in which all such specifications find their 
right position and unity. But a time is coming 
when not only a few individnals, as in past and 
present times, but the whole nation shall become 
tired of such things, and with hnmble hearts and 
broken spirits shall turn to Him who was pro¬ 
mised and offered first, and who still offers Himself, 
to them as their Messiah. In His own time He will 
so present Himself to them, that they will confess 
with shame, that He, and He alone, is their Mes¬ 
siah ; with a free and clear insight they will read 
that Word which has so long been a sealed book 
(Isa. xxit. 10 ff); the covering shall be taken 
away from their hearts; and they will look With 
unveiled faces upon that Christ who is not only 
their true Lord, but the Spirit, and communicates 
the Spirit and spiritual liberty to all who turn 
to Him. 

[8. The Old Testament should be studied tinder 
the New Testament light Not only should we 
throw ourselves back among the persons and 
scenes there portrayed, so as to understand what 
was real and necessary for them, but as much as 
possible look on them in their relation to the 
whole fatnre of God’s kingdom. As a part of a 
preparatory system, directed by a Ruler who sees 
the end from the beginning, all persons and 
events have quite as much significance with refer¬ 
ence to something in the future, as with reference 
to the age and circumstances in which they were 
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A Grotius therefore, who found a Christ nowhere 
in the Old Testament, fails of reaching its true 
significance, quite as much as a Cocceius, who 
found Him in everything. 

4. The Lord Jesus was as fundamental a reality 
under the Old Covenant as under the New. He 
“ was that Spirit ” which was truly under the let¬ 
ter, and “ the Lord ” from whom the people then 
turned. The Incarnation was not the first and 
abrupt entrance of a divine Person into our hu¬ 
manity. Christ was not only “ the body ” to every 
“shadow” (Col. ii. 17) but the agent in every 
event and institution of the ancient covenant. 
Every redeemed sinner of every age must owe 
not only his redemption to “the blood of the 
cross,” but his recovery and conduct unto actual 
salvation, to him as the “Captain of the Lord’s 
host.” He is the only Mediator between God and 
man; and whatever falsehood we discover under 
the Rabbinic fables of the “Angel Jehovah,” we 
must recognize “the Lord the Spirit” under the 
“Jehovah” of the ancient covenant. 

5. And yet there iB an essential distinction be¬ 
tween the Old and the New Dispensation. If we 
refuse to go with many who would totally divorce 
Christianity from Judaism, we equally shrink 
from those who look upon it simply as a devel¬ 
oped Judaism. Though every dispensation of the 
true religion must be built upon the same funda¬ 
mental principles, their outward forms may be 
radically different. The patriarchal and Mosaic 
ministrations were predominantly and charac¬ 
teristically legal. The latter especially, was a 
system of minute rules, and but few principles. 
Little was left to discretion or free affection. Par¬ 
don was shadowed forth as well as human guilt 
under the sacrifices, but these were a veil which 
concealed a mystery not to be trusted to men’s 
weakness. An esoteric reserve was in every rite 
and symbol. The New Covenant abolishes all 
this. God’s people are entrusted with the highest 
mysteries. The disciplina of Hellenism, of Rab- 
binism, and of Sacerdotalism generally, is en¬ 
tirely abjured. All idea of a pedagogic system, 
preparatory to something hereafter, is renounced. 
God’s people are no longer in pupilage, but in 
their full majority. Christianity is an everlast¬ 
ing Gospel, and the last of all conceivable dis¬ 
pensations of the true religion among men. See 
a Smnon of Dr. Emmons , on “The Mosaic Dis¬ 
pensation abolished by the Christian Dispensa¬ 
tion,” Works, Vol. VI. Ser. 13. 

6 Congeniality of mind is indispensable to a 
perception of the truth. No one is prepared to 
study theological truth until he has “ turned to 
the Lord.” When he yearns after the Lord and 
salvation, thsn the veil which confined the view 
to what is selfish and individual, drops off from 
the heart, and a full system of truth and an ever¬ 
lasting kingdom beams upon an “open face.” 
John vii. 17. 

7. The Jewish people are yet to be converted 
to Christ. It is % wonderful prophecy which 
the ancient Prophets and Apostles have given us, 
that amid the wreck of all ancient nations, the 
Jewish, the most unlikely to do so of them all, 
should survive; and that the heart (the collec¬ 
tive national heart) would turn to Christ. This 
Is a separate matter from the assertion, that as 
the “Covenant people,” they are to have special 


privileges and honors among other nations in the 
kingdom of Christ.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Chrysostom:—Ver. 18, “As soon as we are 
baptized, our souls being cleansed by the Spirit 
are illuminated so as to shine brighter than the 
sun; we not only look into the divine glory, but 
we receive a degree of lustre from it, as a piece 
of pure silver receives the rays of the sun when 
it is placed within its beams and reflects them— 
not merely because of its own nature, but be¬ 
cause of the sun’s luminousness. In like man¬ 
ner the soul w.hioh has been purified and made 
brighter than silver, receives a beam of the Spi¬ 
rit’s glory, and reflects it.” [Theodoret :—As 
clear water presents an image of those who look 
upon it, of the sun itself and of the vaulted sky, 
so the pure heart is converted into a kind of 
copy and mirror of the divine glory.] 

Stabkb:—Ver. 12. Whoever would cheerfully 
speak of divine truth, must first receive Christ 
freely and joyfully to his own heart, and believe 
that salvation is freely offered to all men (1 Tim. 
ii. 4). Hedinger: —ver. 13. Israel’s blindness 
was more than common; they had much preach¬ 
ing and but slight impression; Moses* face shone 
brightly upon them, and why could they not be¬ 
hold him ? A brutish habit, a dull intellect, in¬ 
veterate, wickedness, and an irreconcilable anti¬ 
pathy to God and His Word, had formed a thick 
covering around their hearts (chap. iv. 3). Ver. 
1 4:—Hedinger. Israel’s blindness was nota mere 
natural effect, but a judgment of God that they 
might henceforth be ever reading but learning 
nothing. What multitudes seem in haste to hard¬ 
en their hearts by their abuse of hearing and 
reading! Why do they read at all, if they have 
no desire to be healed (Mark iv. 25) ? If we 
would derive any profit from reading the Old 
Testament, or get rid of Moses* covering, we 
must become acquainted with Jesus Christ and 
seek for Him there. Then shall we perceive that 
the law was never given us to justify us, and that 
the only justification which will avail before God, 
is not in ourselves, but in Christ by faith.—Ver. 
15. It is a terrible thing to be blind, but to be 
blind with no desire to see in the midst of clear 
light, is far worse (John ix. 39; Rev. iii. 17).— 
Ver. 16. We can never have a true practical 
knowledge of God except by turning to the Lord. 
Ver. 17. To have Jesus alone, is to have the Gos¬ 
pel comfort and the sweetest pleasure. The surest 
refreshment is found in the way of godly sor¬ 
row. Glorious triumph of faith! The curse is 
abolished, Satan is vanquished, and sin is taken 
away; every cord is cut, and we are free!—Ver. 
18; A knowledge of God’s love, holiness and 
goodness as they are presented in the Gospel, is 
Ske a clear reflection of the sun, it produces a 
copy of those divine perfections in the soul, 
which reoeives the impression as naturally as the 
eye does an image from the mirror. The more 
we receive of such knowledge, the more perfectly 
are those attributes reproduced in our fiiith and 
life.— Hedinger; Imprint, 0 Jesus, thine image 
on our souls, and make us more entirely like 
thyself! 
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THE SECOND EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 


Berlknb. Bible, Vbr. 12:—A spiritual mind 
knows in whom it has believed, and the Spirit of 
the Son will lead it directly to the Father, that it 
may know and make known to others, both the 
Father and the Son. This is the perpetual well- 
spring of an ingenuous spirit.—Ver. 13. Why 
should any now be kept back by a slavish, timid 
and hesitating spirit, when they have a right to 
claim all the blessings of divine grace ?—Ver. 14. 
“They have eyes, and yet they see not.” It is 
all the same as if they could not read. This is a 
righteous judgment upon them for shutting them¬ 
selves from the light, and refusing to be drawn 
by the Father. “ Ye search the Scriptures, and 
ye do well; but ye will not come to me ”—(John 
▼. 39-40). Thus it is among many at the present 
day; indeed a double covering is now in their 
way, for it rests not only upon the Old, but upon 
the New Testament They have never been 
anointed with the Spirit; they will not humbly bow 
before the Lord, and their own righteousness al¬ 
ways stands before them as an idolatrous pillar. 
Ver. 15. Lot us by all means get out of tl at old 
Judaism which receives nothing but what pleases 
us—for it is under the influence of such a spirit 
that the hearts of many are hardened, and hypo¬ 
critically indulge in a thousand prejudices against 
the truth and its proper spirit. “ Are we not 
Lutherans,” they exclaim, “have we not been 
baptised, etc." Those who resist the truth, tell us 
much of certain intellectual powers with which 
min is endowed (reason). We would not despise 
those, but we dare not appeal to them as the Anal 
arbitrators and sources of religious truth. And 
yet this is what has bewitched multitudes of 
our learned men.—Ver. 16. Let men cease to 
prescriba barren rules and institutions for the 
Lord, and let them turn to Him prayerfully 
and with all their hearts, and they will soon 
find that their light will brighten, a host of 
prejudices will vanish, and darkness and error 
will be cleared away—(Isa. xxv. 7). Though 
the covering may have wrapped itself com¬ 
pletely around our spirits, if we will but turn 
to the light and seek wisdom from God in sin¬ 
cere faith, it will be torn away. (Eph. v. 14; 
Acts ix. 11, 18).—Oftentimes when an intelli¬ 
gent man imagines that he has attained a perma¬ 
nent and lively conception of sacred mysteries, 
he receives the*Divine anointing, and finds that 
a number of coverings had been formed upon his 
heart: he is surprised to gain entirely new views 
of God’s word, and as the salve of God’s Spirit 
gradually extends over his mental eye, one film 
of legal and figurative forms after another falls 
off.—Ver. 17. The Lord is the Spirit who gives 
us spiritual life, and delivers us from all con¬ 
straint of external authority, all unwillingness, 
indolence and feebleness, etc., in the performance 
of our duties. (John viii. 80). The glory of the 
Lord then sheds its beams upon an open face.— 
Whoever truly looks into the ministry and law 
of liberty, can never be out of harmony with the 
Divine will, for the Spirit directs him and sup¬ 
plies him with all he needs. He can have no 
fellowship with any thing which is impure, for 
the Spirit is always directing his mind to those 
higher and better things which satisfy him. 
Suoh is the spiritual freedom which withdraws 
us from the slavery of sense, and not only sub¬ 


jects the body to the spirit but the spirit itself 
to God’s Spirit.—The way by which we reach 
it is very likely by a painful experience of what 
a legal bondage is. Under such sorrows faith 
in Christ puts forth its power and finds deliver¬ 
ance in Him. Then the humbled heart knows 
how to appreciate the freedom of a pure service, 
and yields a cheerful obedience. Without making 
a sinful conscience of any thing, it will indulge 
in no sin, and will rather renounce its own free¬ 
dom on account of another’s weakness.—What 
before seemed a severe discipline and torment, is 
now a light which drives away all darkness. 
The soul is in the light and walks in the light— 
Where the Lord is, He has a sanctuary in which 
He and His Spirit dwells; a glorious ministra¬ 
tion of the Spirit is carried on; God is wor¬ 
shipped in the beauty of holiness; and a new 
life, and a new frecfdom, and a blessedness never 
known before, is enjoyed.—Ver. 18. As sun¬ 
beams produce an image of the sun, so the beams 
of Divine glory produce a Divine likeness.—If 
we will but stand before the mirror of our cruci¬ 
fied Lord, His lovely image will so impress itself 
upon our hearts that we shall partake of His pe¬ 
culiar Spirit. Loving Him with all our hearts 
we must become like Him. We shall thus in 
our measure see God as we walk, and possess a 
more than ordinary enjoyment of God and of 
His glory.—And yet such a transformation must 
not be expected at once, but gradually, from one 
degree of glory and Divine blessedness to an¬ 
other (comp. iv. 16); and always in a way which 
makes us feel our dependence upon grace (as by 
the Spirit of the Lord). The moment we take 
our eyes from Him we shall fall back into stiff 
and legal forms.—All true Christians, in propor¬ 
tion to their susceptibility, must even in this life 
have a part in Christ’s glory. Obstinate sinners, 
on the other hand, will be overshadowed by the 
image of Satan, from one degree of darkness to 
another as by the Spirit of the pit 

Rieger, Ver. 12:—We must often think of the 
permanent results of our preaching in another 
world. (1 Thess. ii. 19). “If we make it onr 
constant and all absorbing aim to please the 
Lord Jesus and to stand approved at His coming, 
we cannot but be more earnest in our work and 
more untiring in our diligence and patience. 
If I would not lose my own soul and be rejected 
as an unprofitable servant, I must be sure of 
finding some souls who have been benefited by 
my ministrations. The Lord grant it for Christ’s 
sake.” (Seitz)! —A sincere and honest preacher 
will not hesitate to speak boldly from the fulness 
of his heart whatever he thinks may be useful 
to his fellow men.—Vv. 13-16. It is not uncom¬ 
mon for those to become hardened in heart (and 
this is nothing but one kind of blindness, or at 
least of unsusceptibilty) who are ignorantly fh- 
miliar with God’s Word, but are obstinately set 
upon their own way and make use of that word 
only for a pretext.—Vv. 17-18. Turning to the 
Lord is turning to Him who gives the Spirit. 
He secures to us the righteousness which the law 
demands, and enables us to serve God under a free 
dispensation of the Spirit. This is spiritual 
freedom, seeing every thing without a covering, 
and coming boldly to a throne of grace. We 
look with an uncovered faee upon the glory of 
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the Lord in the Gospel as in a mirror, and we 
convey the image which thus falls upon our 
hearts to our fellow men, that their eyes also 
may be opened, and their hearts may be won for 
Him.—The lustre of Moses’ faoe was liable to 
fade away and cease forever, but our glory ad¬ 
vances from one degree to another, until that 
shall appear which we shall be, when we see 
our Lord as He is. 

Hbubxer, Ver. 15: A perusal of the Scrip¬ 
tures without intellectual energy or susceptible 
hearts can do no one any good. And yet even 
many nominal Christians may unhappily fancy 
that they are models of virtue; and from that 
moment the true Christ, who is our only available 
righteousness, is under a veil. The very law 
which should teach them their poverty and drive 
them to Christ and His righteousness, serves only 
to make them fancy themselves rich and able to 
get along without Christ.—Ver, 16: Believe in 
Christ, and then the soyl and the whole Bible 
will be full of light.—Ver. 17: The same Christ, 
In whom the Spirit dwells, must bestow that 
Spirit upon men. There can be no Spirit with¬ 
out Him. He alone can free us from the fetters 
of error and delusion, and then we shall know 
wh&t a free faith, a free will and a free enjoy¬ 
ment and love are. True freedom is wherever 
a man is not hampered by selfishness, t. by his 
own opinions and purposes, and when Christ has 
the supreme control of his whole being.—Ver. 
18: Has thy soul the features of Christ: truth, 
love, meekness, fidelity (Matth. xi. 29)? The 
looking upon Christ has this power, because the 
image which the Gospel presents of Him is spiri¬ 
tual and quickening. The Spirit comes from 
Christ. 

W. F. Bbs8br,Vers. 12: The evangelical min¬ 
ister’s joy is tho dawn of an eternal day begun 
in time. It is the joy of our Lord, the faithful 
Witness from the bosom of the Father, showing 
us plainly of the Father (Jno. xvi. 25).—Ver. 14: 
God often gives up (Rom. ix. 18) those who are 
obstinate and disobedient to be hardened and 
blinded by the preaching of the same word whose 
softening and enlightening influence they had 
resisted. The law will be a school-master to 
bring those to Christ (Gal. iii. 24) who commit 
themselves to its discipline, and never think of 
blunting the point of its deadly letter by their 
self-righteous performances; but it will only har¬ 
den those whose perverted and carnal minds 
fancy that they are righteous before God, be¬ 
cause they externally keep His commandments 
and go through certain forms of worship. It de¬ 
pends not so mueh upon the kind of Scripture 
which we read, as upon the manner in which we 
read it, whether it shall be unmeaning and sealed 
to us.—Ver. 15: Even to the present hour God 
is punishing the sins of the wicked children of 
wicked ancestors with the veil which Moses put 
upon his face. The heart’s covering is woven 
out of those delusions into which the natural 
man so often falls with respect to the merit of 
free will and the goodness of merely outward 
works.—Ver* 16: It is only “in Thy light that 
we see light” (Ps. xxxvi. 10); for the glory of 


Moses and the prophets has not been uncovered 
even by the appearanoe of the true Light Him¬ 
self. It is not in the light of common sense nor 
the light of philosophical schools, says Hamann, 
that we see light, but only in the light of the 
Lord who is the Spirit.—Ver. 17: The Lord is 
wherever the Spirit converts, enlightens and 
quickens the hearts of men. This is in the Church 
of the New Testament, where He Himself dwells 
by His word and Spirit, and where He has de¬ 
clared that He is to be found. And yet where 
the Spirit of the Lord is, is freedom (Jno. viii. 
86; Rom. viii. 15) from every legal letter which 
kills and oondemns, or obliges and compels any 
one.—Ver. 18: We look upon the Lord’s glory 
with uncovered faces: the covering upon our hearts 
has been removed, for we see ourselves , sinful and 
condemned as we are in the flesh; and then the 
covering has been removed from before the Divine 
heart, for we now see Him, our gracious God and 
merciful Father, as He is in Christ. However 
many of us there may be who with uncovered 
faces behold the glory of the Lord, we shall all 
be ohanged into the single image of our common 
Lord, although its manifold glories are shed forth 
in separate features from the various members 
of His general Church; and its collected radiance, 
like the seven-fold colors of the rainbow, are 
given forth, not from any single Christian, but 
from the whole collected body of Christ. 

[Whitby has given us six particulars in which 
the Apostle presents the superiority of the Gospel 
to the law (in substance) as follows: “1. Sinai's 
glory only made the people afraid, the Gospel’s 
gives confidence and joy; 2. Moses gave only 
a letter which killed, the Gospel gives spirit and 
life; 8. Moses’ glory diminished and finally van¬ 
ished forever, but the glory of the Gospel in¬ 
creases and has no end; 4. The law sought re¬ 
serves under many shadows and ceremonies, the 
Gospel has but few fixed forms and seeks only a 
complete display of its truths and spirit; 5. The 
law could not remove the veil from men’s hearts, 
the Gospel gives us all open faces; 6. Israel 
looked only upon Moses* radiance, Christians 
look directly upon a glorified God-Man, whose 
lustres transform them into His own likeness. 
Stanley’s beautiftil summary of the Apostle’s 
imagery in this chapter, though slightly affected 
by his peculiar interpretation of ver. 16, is yet 
worth transcribing (much abridged). We have: 
1. The commendatory epistle, written on the 
Apostle’s heart; and, 2. the same written on the 
hearts of the Corinthians. 8. The contrast be¬ 
tween this Epistle of the Spirit on the heart, and 
the lifeless engraving upon the Sinaitio stones. 
4. The grand figure of Moses with his face irra¬ 
diated by Divine glories. 5. The same, but 
veiled, to hide its fading splendors, and sur¬ 
rounded by a multitude of veiled figures with 
eyes turned upon him. 6. The same, but un¬ 
veiled, and entering the Divine presence with 
more than rekindled radiance; and 7. The same 
figure multiplied in the Apostle and his brethren, 
with unveiled faees turned toward Christ, whose 
light transfigures them into glorious images of 
Himself.”] 
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THE SECOND EP18TLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 


Till.—GLORY OP THE APOSTOLIC MINISTRY, WHOSE DUTIES WERE OPENLY AND 
HONESTLY PERFORMED, NOTWITHSTANDING THE INJURIOUS INFLUENCE OF ITS 
ENEMIES. 

Chapter IT. 1-6. 

X Therefore, seeing we have this ministry, as we have received mercy, we faint not 1 ; 

2 But [we] have renounced the hidden things of dishonesty [shame, rife alexin*) c], not 
walking in craftiness, nor handling the word of God deceitfully [falsifying (JoAoDft*?) 
the word of «God]; but by manifestation of the truth, commending* ourselves to every 

3 man’s conscience [conscience of men] in the sight of God. But if [and even if] our 
Gospel be hid [veiled, xwaAo/^vov], it is hid [veiled] to them that are lost [perishing]: 

4 In whom the god of this world hath blinded tne minds of them which believe not, lest 
the light of the glorious Gospel [gospel of the glory] of Christ, who is the image of 

5 God, should shine 8 unto them [should shine forth]. For we preach not ourselves, but 

6 Christ Jesus [as] the Lord; and ourselves your servants for Jesus’ sake. For [that 
same] God, who commanded the light to shine 4 out of darkness, [said out of dark¬ 
ness fight should shine] hath shined in oar hearts, to give the light [in order to the 
shining forth, icpd? ywriejidv] of the knowledge of the glory of God 6 in the face of 
Jesus [om. Jesus] 6 Christ. 


1 Ver. 1.—Tha Recep. haa ^nutov^r, bat Larhmann and Tiaohendorf bare fyaajcrijMv. Meyer thinks the latter an 
emendation to make the text Accord with general usage among all Greek writers, with the exception of some doubtful 
passage# of the New Testament, and some writings of the Fathers. [A similar, though not quite the same variety of read¬ 
ings is fbnnd for the same word ia Luke xviii. 1; Gal. vj. 9; Bph. ill. 18; and 2 These, iil. 18. Meyer thinks that Luras. was 
probably more used in oral speech in Paul's time, though it appears in no Greek writer before him: and that Panl and Luke 
introduced it into ecclesiastical usage, where it sometimes occurs, but still less frequently than cyrcuc. The Codd. A.B. D 
(1st Cor.) F. G. (the three last have it written ivKatt). Sinait. and some cursives favor iynsuc. but 0. D. (3d Cor.) K. K. L. et 
al. with Chrys., Theodl.. Datnasc., et al. have ««c«ac. Among the versions some of the old Ital. have non dtfecimus, and 
others with Tertul. ana the Vulg. have turn dtfLcimus, still others with one copy of the Vulg. and Amkroeiast, have won 
deficiamus ; August, has non 0\firmemur, the Gothic nonAamus segnes, the Syriac non est nobis tedium, Erasmus non degen- 
eramtis. Wyclifte and the Rhemish have toe fail not; Tjrndale and Genera with our A. V. and Bib. Union, toe faint nst; 
and Cranmer, we go not out qfkynds. The dUTerenoe of meaning between the two readings is uot very serious; for which 
see JExeg. notes] 

[* Ver. 2.—The Rec. has avviormvrts with D. (3d Cor.), *. K. L. Chrys- Theodt., et al^ A. and B. seem uncertain 
whether the rending should be erm or -deorm, hut C. D. (1st Cor.) F. G. and 8tnait. and three cursives, have (nswnrru, 
which it edited by Lachm., Tisch. and Alford, (‘amp. chap. vi. 6; and x. 18]. 

* Ver. 4.—Ai«vy«ur<u and xaravydwai are both glosses to define more precisely the simple verb. [The principal autho¬ 
rity for the former is A., four cursives, and some copies of some Greek fiithers of the Antiochian school: and tor the latter, 
0. D. et aL The Recep. avydwai Is sustained by B. F. K. L. Sinait. and the beet MSS. of the Greek Fathers]. The Recep. 
has tvraif after ahywrai, but without much MSS. authority. It is evidently an interpolation. 

4 Ver. 6.—Lachmonn has AAftfcc instead of Ad^cu, on the authority of A. B.[D.(lst Oor.) 8inait (1st Cor.) H a/.] It I* 
probably a suggestion from Gen. 1. 3. [Bloomfield, Meyer. Wordsworth, Tischendorf, agree with the Recep. and most of tbs 
versions and fathers in preferring Ad^at, but Alford and Stanley agree with Kling In thinking this a quotation of the 
creative fiat. Some respectable MSS. omit Sr]. 

* Ver. 6.—Lachmenn has avtov in place of to? fieri. but the M8B. evidence for It is not satisfactory, and the Internal 
evidence is against it, since no one could hare been uncertain of the antecedent of avrov, [and hence would have had no 
motive to put row fieri In Its place for an explanation. Its only uncial authorities ore F. G. and the 1st Corr. of 
C. and D]. 

* Ver. fi.—’Tqwov before Xpterri is not genuine. [And yet It is Inserted before xptorri by C. K. L. and Sinait. and after 
xpurrov by D. S. F. 0., the Italic and Vulgate versions, and the Latin Fathers; A. B. and some Greek writers nave only 

XP**towJ. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Vbx. 1, 2. [Paul “mw rosumas the thread of 
the general argument, which be had twice before 
taken up (ohap. iii. 4 and 12); but with the 
difference that from the confidence whioh he 
possesaes in the greatnesa of his took, he now 
draws a new conclusion; not ‘we use great 
plainness of speech/ as in ohap. iii. 12, but «we 
faint not/ a conclusion whioh, as it is more 
direetlyan answer to the original question, ‘who 
ia sufficient for these things? 1 ia ohap. iL 16, so 
is it the basis of the ensuing chapters iv 7.; v. 
10. But with one of the inversions peculiar to 
this Epistle, he has hardly entered on this new 
topic before he drops it again. The charge of 


insincerity whioh had occasioned the digression 
in chap. iii. 1-18, still lingers in his reoollaction, 
and acoordingly he turns round upon it, as if to 
give it one parting blow before he finally dis¬ 
misses it from his mind. Hence chap. iv. 2-6. 
are still cloeely connected with iii. 1-18, while 
the new subject begun in this first verse is not 
resumed till verse 7, where it is expanded in 
all its parts, so that the true apodosis or dose of 
the sentence commenced here does not occur till 
verse 16, where the same words arc repeated; 
fbr this ocas# tot faint not /* Stanley]. Return¬ 
ing from his digression respecting the harden* 
ing of the Jews, he now resumes his tooeuat 
(chap. iii. 12, 15) of that course of action which 
he was now pursuing, and which he thought suit¬ 
able to the glory of the evangelical ministry (and 
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to the Apostolio offioe).— Therefore having, 
through the mercy of God, reoaived this 
ministration, we faint not.— What he means 
by did rotrro is more distinctly expressed in what 
follows: haring received this ministration. This 
ministration ( ouuwvia ) he had spoken ef as a 
ministration of the Spirit (chap. iii. 8), of righ- 
teoosness (ver. 9), that whioh remainetn (ver. 11), 
and that whioh produoed the results described 
in ohap. iii. 18. Aid roirro therefore finds its 
original reference as far back as chap. iii. 7. 
The boasting (nauxwic) which seems implied in 
this, is r^iuoed immediately to a glorying in the 
Lord, Anl made to involve an aotual humiliation 
of himself, when he adds the words, as we have 
received mercy; implying that he had been per* 
8oaally unworthy of such a ministry, and owed 
it entirely to Divine graoe that he had been 
called anl ordaine l to it (comp. 1 Cor. vii. 25; 
xv. 9, 10; 1 Tim. L 12-16; GaL i. 15, 16). The 
course of conduct which he had suggested in 
chap. iii. 12, and which was suitable to a min* 
istry thus graciously bestowed upon him, he 
describes first negatively: ovk kiaumovuev, we are 
not faint-hearted or cowardly. The reading 
iyica<ovusv would have substantially the same 
significance. [The former word can hardly have 
in this place a strictly moral signification (kok6c, 
bad, wicked) as Riiokert contends it should 
have, contrary to its usage and the connection; 
but it seems to signify here that the conscious¬ 
ness of such a high calling would not allow him 
to turn out bad, to prove recreant, or to act in¬ 
consistent with it (Luke xviii. 1; Gal. vi. 9). 
Osiander notices that the word has two distinct 
meanings: the one to Blacken or flog, and the 
other to be discouraged or dispirited. The 
former agrees very well with the explanation in 
the next clause; but perhaps the latter agrees 
equally well, since the discouragement is evi¬ 
dently one which springs from an anxiety about 
difficulties and opponents, and so leads to deceit 
and an adulteration of the word of truth. The 
etymology of the word also confirms this mean¬ 
ing, since the word kok6s signifies bad not only 
in a moral sense, but especially with respect to 
war. Accordingly the Greek expositors and the 
more modern strict philologists (Billroth, Meyer, 
de Wette), embrace both meanings in the ren¬ 
dering: segnescere, to become slow and dull. 
The connection with the subsequent negative may 
be regarded as a litotes in which he modestly 
expresses a high degree of courage by denying 
the oontr&ry. Thus Theodoret (and Chrysostom, 
aeo below) : Ob dr) x^P lv » <fdpouev yewdUug rd 
rcpoinrLTTTovTa loirr/pd. “On which account, he 
says, we endure what befalls us with a noble spi¬ 
rit,” ’EynaKoufiev signifies the opposite of tt up- 
fa'ji&fc, i. e. to shrink from plainness of speech 
or action (Alford), to behave in a cowardly 
manner]. The positive contrast to what is here 
claimed, is not dulness or indolence in the per¬ 
formance or his duties (and above all, RUckert’s 
interpretation, which makes it involve something 
generally and morally base, is entirely inadmis¬ 
sible, or at least not proven), bat from what we 
find is repelled in ver. 2, we are led to believe 
that it is discouragement or faint-heartedness 
under difficulties. Chrysostom: We are so far 
from being without heart, that we are rather full 


of joy, and bold in speaking and in labors].— 
But we have renounced the eeoret things 
of shame (ver. 2).—These secret or hidden 
things of shame (ra Kpwrrd rfc ohr^fow) were 
either, in aooordanoe with the original meaning 
of aiaxbvti f a feeling of shame, or that sense of 
honor whioh hides its own shame, and will sot 
let that come to- the light which may cause dis¬ 
honor (Meyer after Chrysostom); or better and 
more in accordance with predominant usage in 
the New Testament (Phil. Hi. 19; Heb. xii. 2; 
Jade ver. 19; Rev. iii. 18; Luke xiv. 9), a dis¬ 
honor, the concealment of a disgrace, i. e. of a 
dishonor dose; or, still better (inasmuch as the 
emphasis lies upon rd spvnrd) disgraceful secrets, 
hidden things whieh would produce or bring 
dishonor if they were known (comp. Rom. L 26L 
There is no need of supposing that the Apostle 
had his eye directly as yet upon particular acts, 
such as plots, intrigues, suppressions or perver¬ 
sions of the truth, or even obscenas voluptata; 
but be probably alludes simply to t hose general 
matters whioh are mentioned in the participial 
sentence, those seeret things which would infal¬ 
libly cause shame if they were brought to the 
light. Nkandsr: “ those disgraceful and secret 
arts of oarnal wisdom whioh hud been falsely at¬ 
tributed to him.” ’Amiirdfieda is an aicai; Xey6* 
fievav so for as it relates to the New Testament. 
[On the reflexive force of the middle voioe, im¬ 
plying that “the aot belonged to the inner men¬ 
tal world of the agent rather than the aotnal 
world without.” See Jeif s Oram, { 868, 6; and 
Winer, Id. J 89, 8, and on the aorist, “ as deno¬ 
ting what is done at all times alike, and is 
habitual,” see Bloomfield]. The word by no 
means implies that he had aoled in this manner 
at an earlier period of his life, but it simply 
means that he deolined or refused suoh things 
( iizop}>iiTTe(r&ai, irapaiT&lcr&eu ).—Not walking 
in craftiness, nor adulterating the word 
of God.—(Comp. chap. i. 12; x. 2). He refers 
here to his own official ocurse, but he unques¬ 
tionably alludes very significantly to a very dif¬ 
ferent kind of oonduot in his more sordid oppo¬ 
nents. II avovpyia, here rendered craftiness 
[from vrdg and ipyui] (l Cor. iii. 19), signifies 
adroitness, dexterity; but it is used generally in 
a bad sense to signify a cunning craftiness, a 
shrewd use of those intrigues and schemes by 
which a man makes a way for himself and ae-- 
quires and maintains influence [“a navovpyo c is 
one who can do every thing ana is willin'/ to do- 
any thing to accomplish his ends.” Hodok]* 
A second point in whioh his conduct differed fronm 
that of his opponents, was, that he did not adul¬ 
terate the word of God Sohnnrre^ rbv Arfyofc 
mv &eov), a kind of dealing essentially the same 
as the Karrykevuv repudiated in ohap. iL 17. 
Men were in the habit of saying: a man aduU 
terates his wine (doXovv rbv olvov). In contras* 
with suoh deceit, he says ef himself and his corn** 
panions but by manifestation of the 
truth commending ourselves to every 
man's oomoisnos.— The truth here spoken*af 
is the word of God, the Gospel in its unadulteis 
ated purity; and the way in whieh he had 
preached it was the reverse of such adulterations 
of the word of God* Zt nncrrdvai iavrbv sign4-» 
fies to gain confidence and esteem in this regular - 
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way, as opposed to the self-commendation im¬ 
puted to him by his opponents (chap. iii. 1). The 
way he pursued was directed to every man’s 
conscience (r pb$ rcaaav avveidrpnv A v&pfacuv; 
comp. Rom. ii. 9: M naoipt \\rvxj)v bv&pUmov). In 
this way of interpretation, owetdgoi f becomes 
•more prominent. The word is used to signify 
that mental power which makes us conscious of, 
and certifies to us those thoughts and emotions 
which pass through our minds, shows us what is 
truth and duty, and enforces its assertions and 
claims only on the ground that every thing it ap¬ 
proves must be true and right, and that our spi¬ 
rit and motives.must be conformed to our concep¬ 
tions of truth and duty (Beck, Bibl. Seelenl. , p. 75; 
comp, 73 and 77). The Apostle intended to say, 
therefore, that the way in which he preached 
was such that every man’s conscience approved 
of him, and hence that all who attended to the 
verdicts of conscience, and were not led by cor¬ 
rupt inclinations to rejeot such decisions, would 
be obliged to confess that his conduct sprung 
from a true and honest heart. Such an explana¬ 
tion seems to us more conformed to the context 
than that of Osiander, who defines the owel6rysi<; 
here to be the “essential organ for the recogni¬ 
tion of truth, and which must assent to the Gos¬ 
pel as the truth and power of God, because it 
corresponds to man’s necessities and is effectual 
to awaken and tranquilize his moral nature.” The 
phrase: in the sight of God (hv6mov rov deov, 
comp. chap. ii. 17; vii. 12) is not a solemn oath, 
but simply implies that the assertion he had 
made respecting his commendation of himself 
to every man’s conscience, was eminently pure, 
inasmuch as he made it under a fall sense of 
God’s presence to hear him. Nbandkr ; “ There 
is Indeed a moral intelligence in every man to 
which we may appeal as to the impression he re¬ 
ceives from us; and yet as every thing human is 
fallacious, Paul made his final appeal to God 
himself as the infallible witness of his upright 
motives and his honest deportment.” [It was 
not the truth directly which the Apostle says he 
and his associates commended to t he ovveiS. but 
ktvrovg, themselves, their whole persons, conduct 
and preaching and this by means of the aXtr&ela 
which they preached. By recognizing the truth 
and the honesty of the preaching, men were 
obliged to commend them. viid. then is more 
than “consciousness,” for it recognized the mo¬ 
rality and truth of things not only in ourselves, 
but in others. (See note on chap. i. 12). The 
only condition of the recognition was that truth 
and its relations should be correctly apprehended, 
t. e. y that each case should be truly presented at 
the bar of conscience. (See Serm. of Chalmers 
and J. Howe on this passage). Tiaoav cwiiS. 
Avd. is every conscience of man, the universal, 
or the public conscience. Chrysostom: “not 
only to believers, but to unbelievers, are we 
manifested, since we are presented before all, 
that every thing belonging to us may be scruti¬ 
nised according to their pleasure.” Nor was it 
merely “ to every good conscience (Grotius), for 
the Apostle expressly implies that it was even to 
them that are lost?”]. 

Vbrs. 8-6. The Apostle now meets (ver. 8) the 
objection, that what he had just said would 
baldly harmonise with the fact that his preach¬ 


ing was not successful with a large portion of his 
hearers, and was not recognised and received bv 
some as the truth. He does not deny this, and 
he now recurs to the figure of the covering (chap, 
iii. 14).— But if our Gospel be veiled, it is 
veiled to them that are perishing (ver. 8). 
—He concedes no contradiction in this to what 
he was saying, since those who failed of receiv¬ 
ing him were among those who were perishing 
on account of their blindness by Satan. There 
was no defect in the requisite clearness of hie 
preaching, but only in the mental perceptions of 
his hearers (ver. 3,4). The fact objected against 
him is made emphatic by putting lortv at the 
very head of the mtgor proposition (the protasis). 
“Our Gospel” has here the same signification 
as the manifestation of the truth (ver. 2). The 
word i )uwv tells us who were engaged in pro¬ 
claiming the Gospel, as in Rom. ii. 16; xvi. 26; 
1 Thess. i. 6; 2 Thess. ii. 14; and it is equivalent 
to the Gospel which I preached (b 
in 1 Cor. xv. 1 (comp. Gal. i. 11). In the con¬ 
clusion the emphasis should rest upon tv roif 
axo%Xvfih>oi( (among them who are perishing), 
and hence these words are placed at the begin¬ 
ning. Comp. chap. ii. 26; 1 Cor. i. 18. PArro?.- 
Xvuevoic does not necessarily mean the finally lost, 
those who deserve to be lost (Grotius), but those 
who are perishing (Alfordl, those who were then 
lost. In Matth. x. 6; xv. 24; xviii. 11; and Luke 
xv. 4, 6, 24, 82, the lost were such as were a| 
that time lost to the Church, to God and to good¬ 
ness, but might afterwards in some cases he re¬ 
covered. Henry: “The hiding of the Gospel 
was both an evidence and a cause of their ruin, 
and if the Gospel did not find and save them, 
they were lost forever]. *Ev is equivalent neither 
to the dative, nor to in respect to, but to, r»/I, 
coram ; since the persons spoken of did not recog¬ 
nize the Gospel on account of inward darkness, 
a covering on their own hearts, it has the force 
of in; or, since the hnoTiXvptvoi expresses the 
sphere or the department within which the Gos¬ 
pel is veiled or not recognized, of, among (ra/rr). 
Indeed, all these significations come to the same 
general result. The fact alluded to is still fur¬ 
ther developed when he goes back (ver. 4) to its 
original cause.— Among whom the god of 
this world hath blinded the minds of 
the unbelieving (ver. 4),—t. e., the blinding 
of the mental perceptions (vofjfiara^ and the au¬ 
thor of the blindness, the god of this world (drif 
rov cufcvog roirrov ). The blinding of the voi/fivra 
implies that the mental perceptions of these per¬ 
sons had been impaired and so blinded that 
their understandings were deluded with sophis¬ 
tries until all original inclination to truth was 
gone (comp. Matth. vi. 22), and their minds (w\) 
had no correct intellectual views (Beck, p. 68,64). 
Td vofyiara (comp. chap. iii. 14) may here vciy 
appropriately be translated, “the perceptive 
powers, the understanding.” The blinding is 
the work of the god of this world (4 6e% to* 
al&voc rotrrov), by which phrase is meant not the 
spirit of the age, or anything of that kind, but 
Satan fas in chap. ii. 11), the prince of this 
world (Jno. xii. 81: xiv. 30). Similar expres¬ 
sions occur in Eph. ii. 2; vi. 12. Nbandki: 
“ It was with a direct purpose that Paul gives 
Satan this appellation, for he intended to imply 
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that the selfish principle, here represented by 
Satan, was to such men all that God should have 
been.” The word &e6c in other places signifies 
the principle which absolutely determines things 
(comp. Phil. iii. 19). Bengel: Qrandis et hor- 
ribilis deter ip tio Sat ana, grandi yus, at horribili 
operi respondent . Quit alias putaret, ilium posse m 
hominibus tantae luei officered [Augustine tells 
us that nearly all ancient commentators were 
of the opinion that the word &e6c was too 
exalted to be applied to any created being, 
and hence, that it must here have meAnt the 
8uprerae Jehovah. Chrysostom, in opposition 
to Maroion and Manichees, says: “We assert 
of this passage that this is spoken neither of 
the devil nor of another creator (in distinction 
from the just and good), but of the God of 
the universe, and that it is to be read thus: 
God hath blinded the minds of the unbelievers of 
this world; for the world to come hath no un¬ 
believers, but the present only. He blinds them, 
not by working unto this end (away with the 
thought)! but by suffering and allowing it.” As 
the Arians argued from this passage that a cre¬ 
ated being might be called God, even Augustine 
and others would not concede to them the natural 
construction of our passage; on which Calvin re¬ 
marks: “we see how far the spirit of contro¬ 
versy can lead men in perverting Scripture.” 
Among moderns, Dr. Adam Clarke was of a simi¬ 
lar opinion, and he refers to 1 Tim. i. 17, as a 
similar phrase, reminding us also that alov does 
not necessarily mean a wicked age or generation 
(Matt. xii. 32; Luke xx. 34). Even on the com¬ 
mon rendering, however, it is not implied that 
God had surrendered to 8ntan the rightful or 
actual sovereignty of any ono age, but only that, 
men have yielded him such a sovereignty. Arch¬ 
bishop Trench (Synn. 2d ser. p. 40) regrets that 
the difference between al6v and Koopoc has not 
been preserved in the English version. He as¬ 
signs to the former in all cases a reference to 
time, but in a secondary and ethical sense; he 
thinks it embraces all which exists in the world 
under the conditions of time, the course and cur¬ 
rent of this world’s affairs, often with an evil sig¬ 
nificance (Eph. ii. 2). It includes all that floating 
mass of thoughts, opinions, maxims, speculations, 
hopes, impulses, aims, at any time current in the 
world, which it is impossible to seize and accu¬ 
rately to define, but which constitute a most real 
and effective power, being the moral or immoral 
atmosphere which at every moment of our lives 
we inhale, agiin inevitably to exhale; what we 
often speak of as “ the times,” attaching to the ] 
word an ethical signification; or still more to the 
point, “Me age” the spirit or genius of the 
ago].” Comp, further upon this rov atovoc robrov 
what is said on 1 Cor. i. 20; ii. 6. The sphere 
in which this alienation from God takes place is 
one which originally was completely dependent 
(ethically) upon this power. But. the expression 
has a peculiar sharpness in application to the 
Jews who thought they knew and appropriated 
to themselves the true God in some special sense, 
but who were here in their unbelief consigned 
with the heathen to this mock deity (the simia 
Dei of Tertullian), as if they belonged to his 
special department (comp. Jno. viii. 44). Instead 
of ov ra vorjuara lA^looev (in whose minds) the 


Apostle writes: among these lost ones , Satan hath 
blinded the minds of them that believe not (ev bis 
krvtftAjfte rd vof/uara rov aniorov). By them that 
believe not, we are not to understand those whose 
unbelief was the direct consequence of the blinding, 
as if the expression were etc rb el vat avrovg awioroic. 
According to the analogy of other places, the 
word in this case would have been bntora (comp. 

1 Thess. iii. 13; Phil. iii. 2). We may remark also 
that such an idea does not accord with that which 
follows etc rb p% aby . etc.). Nor is it precisely a 
designation of the cause of this blinding, as if the 
expression had been did rb elvat avrovc dntorovc. 
Tov hmtrrov implies a self-determination toward 
falsehood, and a turning away from the truth, 
the reason of which must be traced finally to a 
perverted will. In these words is brought for¬ 
ward another aspect of the case, viz., that in 
this blinding process Satan was not alone active 
and guilty, but that the subjects of it cooperated 
with him, and were guilty during the process 
and before it. (comp. Jno. iii. 18; 2 Thess. ii. 
10). [Dr. Hodge, while conceding that the doc¬ 
trine is Scriptural, that unbelief provokes judi¬ 
cial blindness, contends that the connection here 
demands a different interpretation, inasmuch as 
Paul accounts for the hiding of the Gospel to 
them that are lost, by saying that Satan had 
blinded their minds. The blindness, therefore, 
precedes the unbelief, and is the cause of it]. 
The hv otc is perhaps equivalent to on ev robrotc 
(for, because, etc.), and indicates either the ob¬ 
ject of the blinding, the persons who could be 
blinded (Satan’s great work, the blinding of the 
vofjp. of unbelievers has to be carried on in the 
hearts of the lost, for such a work cannot be per¬ 
formed in the hearts of the saved ones, with re¬ 
spect to whom the Gospel is not veiled, Meyer); 
or, is equivalent to among whom, and so points 
out the sphere or department in which Satan 
thus acts. The meaning, however, would be es¬ 
sentially the same on both interpretations. 
There is no carelessness or tautology in this lan¬ 
guage. Paul means to give special prominence 
to the idea that Satan carries on such a work 
among those who are in an ole t a (perdition). 
The clause might be translated: in the depart¬ 
ment of lost souls, where the understandings of 
unbelievers are blinded by the god of this world. 
—In order that the shining light of the 
Qospel of the glory of Christ, who is the 
image of Qod, might not shine forth, (ver. 

4 6.). Here we are informed what Satan’s design 
is in all this; but inasmuch as what he accom- 
I plished was the infliction of a Divine judgment 
(Jno. xii. 40; 2 Thess. ii. 11, 12), it may also be 
looked upon as an announcement of God’s pur¬ 
pose. According to the reading of the Bee. 
avydoat abrolc must be rendered: might not irra¬ 
diate or shine upon them, etc. But abrolc is 
very feebly authenticated, and betrays evidence 
that it is only a gloss. In like manner the com¬ 
pound verbs dtavydaat and Karavydoat seem at first 
more appropriate: (to shine through, to beam 
upon), inasmuch as the simple verb appears 
never to have been used intransitively among 
the Greek authors. Others, therefore, take the 
simple form as equivalent to, to see (properly ': 
to beam upon something with the eyes, to cast 
the light of the eyes upon an object, sometimes 
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with an accusative and sometimes with np6g rt). 
But as we never meet with it in this sense ex¬ 
cept among the poets, the intransitive meaning 
(which is favored by the attempt to make it out 
by the insertion of the compound forms) is to be 
preferred, especially as it then gives a more sui¬ 
table predicate to rbv <pur'to(i6v. The avrotc, 
which we are sorry to be obliged to throw out, 
is nevertheless implied by the context. In the 
later Greek, and frequently in the Septuagint, 
<purujp.6q has the sense of: the imparting of light, 
an enlightening, light (a translation of in 

Ps. xxvii. 1; Job. iii. et «/.), «. #., light when 
in movement and in communication. (Osiander). 
The words rrjg 66 do not here express merely 
a quality of the Gospel itself (the glorious Gos¬ 
pel), but rather an attribute of Christ, and 
nonce the object or substance of the Gospel 
(xpurrov). The glory of Christ is the same as 
the glory of God in the face of Christ (ver. 6), 
and the glory of the Lord (chap. iii. 18). We 
are to understand it not exclusively of Christ in 
his glorified state, for the glory or the only Be¬ 
gotten Son of God is exhibited during his whole 
manifestation of Himself among men, full of grace 
and truth (Jno. i. 14); and it was shed forth 
even in His earthly life, and especially in His 
death on the cross, which is set forth as the very 
essence of the Gospel (1 Cor. L 18). Henoe 
Christ in His glory signifies what the Gospel sets 
forth as the entire revelation of God through 
Him in His various conditions. The whole sal¬ 
vation revealed in the Gospel depended on this 
state of humiliation, including His obedience 
unto death, and His subsequent exaltation (Phil, 
ii. 6-11 ; Rom. v. 10; iv. 25; viii. 84; Luke 
xxiv. 26). Comp. Meyer, Osiander. This Christ, 
whose glory is revealed in the Gospel, is yet 
farther said to be the image of God. On ebc&v 
comp. 1 Cor. xi. 7. [“The article is idiomati¬ 
cally omitted after &mv.” EllicottJ. The same 
expression is used respecting Christ in Col. i. 
15 (from which some manuscripts have bor¬ 
rowed the adjective aopdrou), and Heb. i. 8.* 
We are not necessarily required by what is said 
in Phil. ii. 6; iii. 21; and Jno. xvii. 6, to refer 
this with Meyer exclusively to Christ in His ex¬ 
altation for the glory of God beamed from Him 
even during His earthly life (Jno. ii. 11; xiv. 9). 
Although Christ in His exalted state is more per¬ 
fectly the image of God, yet this expression 
must be looked upon as a particular representa¬ 
tion of Christ in every condition. To justify the 
Apostle’s language in calling his Gospel (ver. 8, 
to evayy. fyiuv) a proclamation of the Divine 
glory, and to snow how inappropriate were the 
insinuations referred to in chap. iii. 1, he now 
proceeds to say (ver. 6):— For we preach not 
ourselves bat Christ Jesus the Lord.— 
From the context, we conclude that Kvpiovq ought 
to be understood after lavrov^ Kqpbocofiev, ». 
we do not preach ourselves as your lords (in 

[• In Col. 1.16, and Heb. 1.8, the reference la to the A4yoc, 
and banco aoparav wu appropriate. Tba word in the latter 
paasage (xapkimp) la different, but tbe idea is nearly the 
tame. An image is more than a likeness (o/motdwri*, Trench, 
Synn. let Ser. p. 77): things may be alike, but not linages of 
one another. An image most have a prototype after which it 
was drawn, and which It must more then resemble. Greg. 
Nns.: avrrf yUp eUovo* 4>v<rtt, ninijfta. <Lau row apyrrvirov. 
The present fimr signifies that the thing spoken of was al¬ 
ways present]. 


contrast with 6ov/.ovs v/iuv, , your servants). Had 
he in his preaching set forth himself as a lord 
(kvpwv), and made his authority, his power, and 
nis lordship over them (chap. L 24, comp. xi. 
20) his main object, instead of commending 
Christ in his glory as the only Lord over them, 
he would have adulterated God’s Word (ver. 2 ; 
chap. ii. 17). If we prefer not to supply tcbptovi % 
we may explain the sentence with Osiander thus s 
“ The substance of onr preaching is not our ewa 
light, or wisdom, or merits, and hence we do not 
commend ourselves, nor seek our own interests.” 
Both explanations come to the same thing in the 
end. Kvpiov is here used in the sense of Lord, 
because in consequence of Christ’s redemption 
the Churoh belongs exclusively to Him (comp. 
Acts xx. 28). The positive side in relation to 
lavrobc (ourselves) is expressed in the phrase— 
and ourselves your servants (MXotx 
for Jesus’ sake—where there is an allusion to 
a very different position which some opposing 
teachers had arrogated to themselves (chap. xi. 
20). He thus gives expression to the deep hu¬ 
mility which he felt, and shows how entire was 
the surrender he had made of himself to his 
work; comp. 1 Cor. ix. 19. The phrase 
’I yjovv (through Jesus) gives us the reason he 
was willing to sustain this servile relation to 
them; it was because the love of Christ con¬ 
strained him to be their servant. It is possible 
that he meant thus to say that it was by the au¬ 
thority of JesuB that he had been invested with 
this official dignity (by, on account of); or we 
may even regard the expression as equivalent to 
benefido Jeeu (this blessing was due to Jesus). 
The first of these meanings suits our connection 
the best, and according to it the sense would be: 
that the Apostle gave himself to be their servant, 
for Jesus’ sake, and to retain possession of the 
property he had already won for the Lord, or to 
bring them to a better acquaintance and more 
intimate fellowship with Jesus. The reason as¬ 
signed in ver. 6 seems to point to this last inter¬ 
pretation, for it is there implied that this was the 
Divine purpose regarding him when he was first 
enlightened:—Because God who called 
forth the light to shine out of darkness— 
(ver. 6). It seems quite needless and arbitrary 
to make this refer back to ver. 4, and regard 
ver. 5 as a parenthesis. But perhaps we may 
more completely bring in tbe contents of ver. 6 
in another way. The reason that we preach 
Christ as our only Lord, and are willing to be 
your servants for Jesus’ sake, is, that God has en¬ 
lightened us:—hath shined in oar hearts 
for the shining forth of the knowledge of 
the glory of Gk>d in the faoe of Christ.— 
[Our explanation of this verse will depend os 
the answer we give to the question, for what 
purpose the Apostle introduced it. If his otyeet 
was to assign the reason for his being tbe servant 
of tbe Corinthians [ver. 6, 5), then he intended 
to say here that Goa, who commanded, ttc^ had 
shined into his heart that he might diffuse it t* 
others. But if his object was to give his reason 
for preaching Christ (ver. 5 a), it was because 
(6r<) God, who commanded, etc,, had shined in 
men’s hearts (as our version has it) to give us tbe 
light, etc. On either interpretation the sense is 
good. The first accords with GaL L 16, and is 
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generally adopted. But surely the main idea of 
the passage is that Paul preached Christ, and the 
mention of his being a servant to the Corinthians 
was only incidental; the phrase “our hearts” 
(plural) can hardly mean here merely Paul's own 
heart; and junofidc rft yv&reuc seems naturally 
to mean the objective light which came from 
Christ and would be obstructed by blindness. 
(Comp. Hodge and Billroth)]. There are also 
considerable difficulties in the grammatical struc¬ 
ture of the sentence, especially on account of the 
ft? before fhaftjxv. This is probably the reason 
that this relative has been left out in a number 
of manuscripts, though for external as well as in* 
ternal reasons, it must be regarded as unques¬ 
tionably genuine. The easiest way would seem 
to be to supply kartv before 6 etwtiv: q. d. it is God 
who commanded, e/e., who shined, etc. And yet in 
this way, that which was designed to be merely a 
type of something higher becomes the principal 
object of the statement. Certainly the phrase: 
who commanded the light to shine out of dark¬ 
ness, should be looked upon as describing neither 
a mental illumination nor a breaking forth of the 
light of the Gospel from the obscurity of the law, 
but what took place in the first act of creation 
(Gen. i. 3); and even then it must be taken in 
such a way that tx will express not a special, 
but a causal relation.—The idea then expressed 
would be that he who was the Creator of physi¬ 
cal light, and eaused it to break forth out of 
darkness, is the same Being who has caused a 
light of a higher nature to rise in the heart of 
the Apostle. Or, if we take tXayfev, like Xdytjxu 
in a preceding passage, and every where else in 
the New Testament, intransitively (for the tran¬ 
sitive use of the word is confined to the poets, and 
even among them is infrequent), the idea will 
be: He hath shined into our hearts (dwelling in us 
by His Spirit; comp. I Cor. iii. 16; xiv. 25; Jno. 
xiv. 28). There will then be no need either of 
an otrrtfc or of an 5^, and the preceding 6 eirr&v- 
Xdyfai, which gives a transitive sense, will not 
stand in the way. That we may gain this sense, 
we must either supply an lanv or an ovroq lanv 
before 5f IXafirpcv: the God who commanded, etc., 
is the one who has shined, etc. (de Wette); or 
the 5c l'kay\fei>, etc., must be taken from this and 
repeated in the principal sentence before irpdc 
furuffibv, i. s., the God who commanded, etc., and 
who hath shined in our hearts, hath shined with 
the light, etc., (or: hath done this with the light, 
etc., supplying roi/ro htotrjaev). But will not this, 
after all, be more difficult than to complete the 
sentence by supplying kartv before 5c khaytyev (is 
the one who hath shined) ? The analogy of 
chap. iii. 13 would not perhaps be decisive in fa¬ 
vor of this, since the completion of the sentenoe 
is much easier there. The easiest way would 
be, to take 5f as equivalent to bvroq or air6$: he 
has shined. But this is only a poetic, and par¬ 
ticularly a Homeric usage, and only in special 
eases is 5c ever met with as a demonstrative pro¬ 
noun (comp. Passow s. v. 5c 1). The logical ob¬ 
jection, however, to the completion of the sen¬ 
tence by kartv before 5c Ihiyiftev, viz., that this 
sentence would then have an emphasis which 
does not belong to it, inasmuch as the principal 
stress must be laid upon irpb c forriaftfo (Meyer), 
is not very convincing; for we must certainly lay 


an emphasis also upon the Divine agency which 
is here so solemnly introduced, and by means of 
which Paul had been directed to, and fitted for, 
the +urtoft6c. This shining of God into his heart 
is the same thing which he describes in.Gal. i. 
15,16, thus: it pleased God to discover (or re- 
veal) His Son in me; for it is his own experience 
which he probably has uppermost in his mind. 
What he there says in plain words: that I might 
preaoh Him among the Gentiles (comp. Acts 
xxvi. 16-18), he here expresses by a figure of 
the light moving itself, thus: by the shining 
forth of the knowledge, etc. By these words he 
certainly intended to say that he was the medium 
through which such a knowledge was communi¬ 
cated to others. But may <^mo/i6q be regarded 
as meaning: to make light, to show, or intransi¬ 
tively to shine ? The latter is the only meaning 
which accords with its use in ver. 4, and the 
uniform usage, at least, of the Hellenistic 
writers.—The question may still be raised, whe¬ 
ther in the face of Christ (tv npoe&ay Xptarov) 
ought to be connected immediately with irpbe 
<fxsrta[i6v or with rife 661 -tk (*. e., so as to mean the 
shining in the face of Christ, or the glory which 
was in the face of Christ) ? In the first case, yv&atq 
must be taken objectively (not as the subjective 
knowledge of the Apostle or the Apostolic teach¬ 
ers, but) as the knowledge of the glory of God, 
irradiated from the face of Christ, the image of 
God (ver. 4). The sense then would be: if any 
one converts others to Christ, he makes the 
knowledge of the Divine glory beam from the 
foce of Jesus Christ (Meyer after Fritische). 
But this explanation of the ywjotq (knowledge), 
as if it were entirely objective, is not indispensa¬ 
ble, inasmuch as the words: the glory of Qod tn 
the face of Christ, so naturally follow: who is 
the image of Ood (ver. 4), and so precisely cor¬ 
respond with these, that the article was not ne¬ 
cessary before tv npoofory, especially as the idea 
of the glory of God in the face (£v irpoatiiro, rov 
Tcpoofarov) in the Mosaic type (ohap. iii. 7) was 
yet present to the Apostle’s mind. The know¬ 
ledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ (love, power, wisdom) was therefore sub¬ 
jective to the mind of the Apostle by a Divine re¬ 
velation to his heart (IXafvtycv tv ralq xapSiau; fjyZnt). 
and then it shone around him so as to lead others 
to know Christ as their Lord, and to have fellow¬ 
ship also with Him. [“ Christ is oalled the image 
of God in two respects: first (as in Col. i. 15) 
with reference to the X6yoc which is in him the 
perfect representation of God; and secondly 
with reference to that human manifestation in 
which the Myoq itself was revealed (comp. chap, 
iii. 18). We have in this place to think of the 
latter relation, although the other is included in 
the idea of the historical Christ The glory of 
God is manifested in the absolute image which 
the historical Christ sets forth.” [N bander.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


The only persons who can so preaoh that the 
Divine glory in the Person and life of Christ, 
shall shine into the hearts of men, and cause 
them to recognise Him as their Redeemer and 
Lord, are those who have had their own hearts 
illuminated by that glory, and have meroifully 
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been delivered from condemnation. Bat a per¬ 
sonal experience of that grace was never designed 
to be the limit of this revelation. When once 
the stream of Divine love has flowed into a sin¬ 
gle heart, from its very nature, it cannot be 
confined there, but it must struggle for commu¬ 
nication. If I have myself been delivered from 
destruction, I shall long to commend the mercy 
which has saved me, to all who need the same 
experience. For the sake of Him who has saved 
me, and who has purchased those precious souls 
which are perishing around me, I shall strive to 
make men acquainted with Him in whom all 
fulness dwells, and who can satisfy all their 
wants. I shall cheerfully give myself to the 
work of winning souls to Him, and not esteem 
life itself too dear, if thereby I can bring them 
to salvation, or confirm them in its possession. 
In such circumstances the servant of Christ will 
have no room for preaching himself, that he may 
take the place of Christ by making His people 
dependent upon Him, and usurping a lordship 
over them. He will never wish to impose his 
opinions upon others, so as to impair the autho¬ 
rity of God’s word; and be will never be guilty 
of those tricks and intrigues which gain esteem 
at the expense of those who have a better right 
to confidence and honor. He will have no heart 
for those hypocritical arts by which others seek 
to become all things to all men (1 Cor. ix. 19- 
23), and under the guise of disinterested benevo¬ 
lence, flatter men’s sinful passions, and accom¬ 
modate themselves to the weak sides of their 
followers. Never will he think of evading by 
such arts the real difficulties of the Christian 
life, and shunning all earnest labor and self- 
denial in the pastoral work. Those who have a 
holy calling to bring their fellowmen to behold 
the Divine glory, and thus to transform them 
into Christ’s image, will rather encounter all 
cares, and reproaches, and afflictions with cheer¬ 
fulness. They will renounoe those impure mo¬ 
tives which cannot bear the light, and they will 
so act and speak as to commend themselves to 
every man’s conscience. All things will be done 
as in the presenoe of that God who sees And 
judges the secrets of the heart.—And yet even 
when they are most faithful, their words may 
not get access to every heart. Some love dark¬ 
ness rather than light, and will, therefore, turn 
away from their testimony. Satan takes advan¬ 
tage of their aversion to truth, to bewitch them 
and to blind their understanding, so that the 
light of Christ, the image of God, cannot reach 
their hearts. God then gives them up to this 
blindness for their abuse of His testimony. As 
they would not yield to the attractions of grace, 
they are oast out of the sphere of gracious in¬ 
fluences, and given up to those arts of the father 
of lies, for which they have such a predisposition. 
As they had no pleasure in the truth, and would 
not believe it, they become more and more un¬ 
susceptible to its influence, they willingly yield 
themselves to every kind of delusion, and fall 
into superstitions in which nothing but lies can 
be received (comp. 2 These, ii. 10-12). 

f “ The Gospel may be said to be hidden when 
it is never preached to a people at all, when it is 
not understood, when it does not take hold of 
the conscience, and when the heart doth not 


entertain or give reception to it. Hence this 
hiding may be either sinful or penal—sinful, 
when men hear the Gospel but will not set them¬ 
selves to understand it, or will not receive con¬ 
viction or a suitable impression from it; and 
penal, when God gives up such sinners to their 
chosen way. Such a hiding is a sad token that 
they are lost, for it is evident that they are not 
recovered and saved, and hence that they arc in 
a state which both excludes what is necessary to 
their salvation, and includes what promotes 
their destruction. There can therefore be no 
hope that their state will be safe at last who live 
in the neglect of those methods which the Gos¬ 
pel prescribes for their salvation; and there can 
be no ground for them to fear that they shall be 
finally lost, who, with dependence on grace, are 
using these methods to their uttermost.” Con¬ 
densed from Howe’s Six Sermons on the Hidden 
Gospel and Lost souls]. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Starke: —Ver. 1. The most faithful servant 
of Christ may become tired in his work but not 
of it. But he has only to strengthen himself in 
God and perform his part to the best of his 
ability. It is upon the end, upon the glorious 
crown that he should fix his eye.—Ver. 2. Lc- 
tqie:—F alse Apostles sometimes make a fine 
show, but look within and they are full of filthi¬ 
ness (Matth. xviii. 27 f.J!— Hkdinger: —Many 
vain talkers cover up their pride, avarice, envy, 
malice and bitterness, under a pretence of good 
intentions, and by this very thing show that they 
are ashamed of their own dishonesty. They 
therefore paint it up in false colors, and they 
twist and pervert the word of God so as to please 
men and sanction their carnal objects (Tit. i. 9 ff.; 
Phil. ii. 21).—Ver. 3. Alas I that even in the 
Church the glorious Gospel should be so covered 
up! How few have so truly turned to the Lord 
that the glory of the Gospel has dawned upon 
their spirits!— Luther: —Ver. 4. The devil is 
this world’s prince and god, and therefore God 
in righteous judgment has given it up to serve 
and to be ruled by him.— Hedinqer: —Dost thou 
feel, 0 man, no touch of God’s word? Know 
then that the enemy is covering up thine eyes 
and thy heart (Heb. iii. 131. In the volunta^ 
blinding and hardening of tne unbeliever’s heart, 
there is a concurrence of his own guilt and the 
malignity of Satan; for if he were not guilty Sa¬ 
tan could do nothing. Above all things, then, 
beware of unbelief.— Spenkr: —Satan can hardly 
keep men from knowing God simply as God, for 
all nature proclaims that it has a Creator and a 
Governor. But the point on which he has a 
special desire to blind them is the knowledge of 
Christ the Son of God, and the work of salvation 
by Christ.—Ver. 6. The sum of all true preach¬ 
ing is Jesus Christ. Everything must run into 
Him (Col. i. 27).—Ver. 6. The best eye can see 
nothing without light. “ In Thy light, 0 God, 
shall we see light” (Ps. xxxvi. 10).—If we would 
lead others to Christ, we must ourselves turn to 
Him, and receive the clear beams of faith into 
our own hearts. If we would know the mind of 
our heavenly Father, and especially how he feels 
toward men, we must direct our eyes to the face 
(i. e. t to the words and life) of Christ, for there 
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we have the best expression of His heart (Jno. 
xiv. 9). 

Bbrlenb. Biblb: —Ver. 1. It is a great mercy 
when God calls a man to such a work. We 
should not, therefore, make much account of 
what we hare to endure in it.—Ver. 2. Ministers 
should never attempt to draw the people by going 
around the cross and flattering them. God’s 
servants have no need of intrigues and impure 
arts.—God’s word is always the same, but it is 
very easy to add to it something of our own. It 
can be corrupted either by addition or by subtrac¬ 
tion, especially when one has some evil design, and 
wishes to accommodate it to a corrupt world. 
The truth is our own best evidence, but it is 
effectual only when we cooperate with our con¬ 
sciences and open our hearts to it. The truth 
and we must meet face to face. No true minis¬ 
ter will be without this test of himself: that 
when he merely manifests the truth, he can ap¬ 
peal to every man’s conscience. If he cannot do 
this, he can do nothing.—Ver. 8. The Gospel is 
covered to those who spend their lives to no pro¬ 
fit and seek for life in the enjoyments of the 
flesh and in the evil suggestions of a carnal 
reason.—Ver. 4. The god of this world is sure 
to blind those who believe not and who will not 
listen candidly to God’s kind invitations. He 
will suggest to them: “If you choose that way 
you will never get along in the world.” Such a 
god they will serve, and we need not wonder that 
their thoughts and hearts should be so occupied 
that they can receive no light Even if the light 
shines upon them and they feel it, they turn 
away from it Though God may penetrate 
through every obstacle till he reaches the con¬ 
science, he never works absolutely, *. e., irre¬ 
sistibly, and the result is not necessarily saving. 
Light may shine clearly and yet a man may not 
perceive it: 1, If the windows of his house are 
closed and all around him is darkened (false 
principles and erroneous views); 2, If his eyes 
(the windows of his body) are so closed that no 
light can enter them (misunderstandings and 
perversions of revealed truth). The first obstacle 
is removed when the armor of light is put on; 
and when with the help of a Stronger, the strong¬ 
holds of reason are demolished. The other is 
removed without violating the established laws 
of moral and intellectual freedom, when the pre¬ 
venting grace of God destroys Satan’s work in 
the heart and prepares it to welcome and enter¬ 
tain the light of revealed truth. God therefore 
first makes an assault upon our wills. When the 
sun is admitted the darkness flies of course. God 
doe3 not arbitrarily force us to reoeive the light, 
but we must receive it by a free faith. The only 
reason that many have no light is, they love the 
world more than God. The spirit of the world 
holds possession of them. The arch-deceiver 
makes the poor soul think: “Sorely it is not 
necessary to give up everything; we may retain 
this thing and that, and still be Christians; 
others do so, and are nevertheless very good 
people; God does not require us to be so very 
strict.” These are the lies which many admit 
with greater readiness than they do the truth 
and the glory of the Gospel. God is resisted by 
them as if He were an enemy, and was preparing 
to inflict on them some great calamity and injus¬ 


tice. When the love of self is the reigning prin¬ 
ciple in the heart, there can be no interest in the 
glory of Christ, and the image of the sinful 
Adam will be inscribed over the whole man.— 
Ver. 6. Where shall we find those who preach 
nothing but Jesus Christ? We meet with many 
who are eager to obtain honor and personal com¬ 
fort ; but so absorbing is their interest in them¬ 
selves, that they have very little time or heart 
to give to Christ.—Vet. 6. God’s works are all 
in harmony. The illumination of a soul like 
that of the natural world is a Divine work, a 
new oreation, and can be effected only by the fiat 
of the Almighty. Our hearts are at first in 
chaotic darkness, and the type of the process by 
which they become temples of God must be 
sought in what took place at the beginning. As 
the first day’s work was the separation of the 
light from the darkness, so the first work of 
grace in the heart is to give it light. We must 
allow Christ to break through the darkness of 
our hearts and discover it to us, or we shall never 
see the light. But the mere admission of the 
light is not enough; it must be received into the 
meet secret recess of the heart. Then, when the 
light of a true knowledge is received, how clearly 
do . we see our poverty, but how clearly also 
the wonders of grace! The darkness is past 
and the true light shines (1 Jno. ii. 8). But 
this light of Jesus Christ must necessarily shine 
beyond ourselves. Others also will see it and be 
enkindled and won to Christ. One great object 
of the vocation wherewith we are called is to 
make us God’s witnesses.—God is to be known 
only as we look upon the face of the only begot- 
ten Son (Jno. i. 18). God never presents Himself 
to us iu an absolute manner, but only through this 
face. Such is the old but sublime theology which 
was always so precious to His humble ones. 
There we may look upon God and our lives be 
preserved (Gen. xxxii. 80). But such a sight can 
often be gained only by a wrestling like Jacob’s, 
and with a painful discovery of our poverty. 
But no sooner is this sight gained than we are 
drawn toward God. We can bear to look upon 
the Deity Himself, even in His glory, when we 
behold Him in the faoe of a Mediator (Ps. lxxxix. 
16; Ex. xxix. 10 f.; xxxiii. 14). 

Rieger, Vir. 1, 2:—The unjust treatment 
which the word of faith sometimes receives, and 
the unhappy results which sometimes follow its 
dispensation, are no reason why those who are 
called to preach it should renounce their hope or 
their enjoyment of it; nor should they thus be 
tempted to use means which are unsuitable to. 
their work. Never should they keep back doc¬ 
trines or precepts whioh belong to the mind of 
Christ, from a fear that they might injure His 
cause. Let them never show punctiliousness in 
matters which are known and judged of by their 
fellowmen, while they tolerate great imperfeo- 
tions in those which none but the eye of God can 
discern. Let them use no means to please men 
which would not be commended by God and ap¬ 
proved of in the consciences of all who see them, 
and which would not tend to bring out the truth, 
in still clearer terms.—Ver. 3, 4. The god of 
this world has a great variety of instruments 
conspiring together to promote his wicked pur¬ 
pose of covering up the Gospel from the eyes of 
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men.—Tbe unbelieving world is always inclined 
to throw out the suspioion that ministers are 
seeking only their private interests. But those 
who have aocepted Jesus as their Lord, will 
cheerfully confide in His servants, and in the 
arrangements He has made respecting them.— 
Ver. 6. In one of His first acts God acquired a 
peouliar name: “ He who called the light out of 
darkness.” That ancient name He still main¬ 
tains by similar manifestations of His power on 
a larger or smaller seals; but especially by the 
revelation of His Son in the hearts of men through 
the Gospel. In the life of Christ we have concen¬ 
trated as in a single person, and everything given 
which we need to reveal God to us, and to make 
us trust in Him as our Father. The Apostles 
have given us so complete and so oredible a tes¬ 
timony of what they saw of Christ, that we may 
have from their preaching and writings the same 
impressions which they had from His personal 
presence. Truly blessed is every reader whose 
faith looks steadily and with an unveiled faoe 
upon Jesus 1 

Heubner, Ve*. 1 :—Keep your eye upon the 
greatness and sanctity of your calling, and you 
will be in no danger of falling.—Ver. 2. The 
only way for a preacher, is always to be open 
and honest.—God’s word should be preached in 
its purity as it was preached at first, with no 
recent improvements or disfigurements; for not 
only must it be a great sin, in the Lord’s sight, 
to present in His name wbat is not His, but we 
shall thus deprive His word of its real power.— 
Luther: Counterfeiters of money are burned, 
but falsifiers of God’s word are canonized.— 
Ver. 8. Though the truth and power of the Gos¬ 
pel are hidden from the eyes of many, it is only 
to them that are lost, and because they would 
not believe.—Ver. 4. A good or an evil spirit 
rules all men. Why it is by the one rather than 
by the other, must ever remain one of the mys¬ 
teries of human freedom, for the result is not 
always according to the power of the outward 
influence. The corrupt mind may truly be said 
to be blinded, when the world is regarded as the 
only thing real or glorious, when the world’s 
vanities appear to be all that is substantial, and 
when the Gospel and Christ’s glories are counted 
as nothing. Christ, His glory, His love, His 
holiness, His power, His government, and His 
Divine excellence, are the substance of the Gos- 
peL He U the image of God, so that as tbe Son 
is, the Father must be.—Ver. 6. The Gospel has 
an enlightening power, for it is not a system of 
human inventions; and those who preach it are 
not founding systems of philosophy, nor leading 
off new seots or schools of religious belief; but 
they present Christ as the Master of every other 
master, and the only Rook of all wisdom, right¬ 
eousness and salvation.—Ver. 6. When Christ 
enlightens a soul, it is as great a miracle as tlie 
creation of a world. As the physical light 
enables us to discern God’s power and glory in 
the natural universe, so the light of faith enables 
us to recognize His glory in tbe spiritual uni¬ 
verse.—The highest grace is that look of grace 
God gives us when wo experience His grace.— 
Every thing which belongs to Christ’s manifests- i 
tion to men, is a reflection of the Deity. Wliat | 


then was the lustre upon Moses’ faoe compared 
with the light in which God manifests Himself? 

W. F. Bksser, Ver. 2:—An ingenuous deport¬ 
ment is the glory, and an artful concealment is 
the shame of a minister of Christ. Every man’s 
conscience recognizes with more or less distinct¬ 
ness what God commands or forbids; and hence 
when the Gospel is manifested to it, & ready 
witness there gives an affirmation to the truth; 
and when this affirmation is withheld, the con¬ 
science of the lover of lies feels the penal brand 
(1 Tim. iv. 2). The consciousness of his guilt is 
indelibly flxed in his soul. The conscience of 
believers is good; it is polluted with no corrup¬ 
tions, and it is restrained by no fears; while 
that of unbelievers is vicious, defiled and bur¬ 
dened ; it perpetually accuses them that are lost 
because they obey not the truth.—Ver. 8. It 
may do us no harm te remain ignorant of some 
truths, but we are lost forever if we know not 
tbe GospeL—Ver. 4. The special work of the 
great Corrupter is to corrupt still more them that 
are lost. In this work, however, he is only 
God’s executioner. This blinding is nothing but 
a punishment for the sin of unbelief (Eph. ii. 
2), for loving darkness so much that the light 
was necessarily hatod (John iii. 19, 20), and for 
being so much devoted to earthly things, that all 
the blessings of heaven offered in the Gospel, arc 
rejected with scorn. The blindness itself is 
effected by covering up the Gospel, by mystify¬ 
ing God’s clear word, by misconstruing the 
obvious meaning of what God has done, and by 
closing the eyes against the truth as it is dis¬ 
pensed in the Church.—Ver. 6. The very cen¬ 
tral point of man’s nature, his heart’s treasure 
(Matth. xii. 85), has been darkened ever since 
he became a sinner; the Spirit of God, the light 
of bis life has been put out. It is indeed true 
that the heart (where the conscience has its 
laboratory) is always aware to some extent, that 
its life and rest should be in God, but this light 
of conscience oannot give life; it is rather a 
deadly lightning (Rom. i. 82) to those who have 
fallen from Divine fellowship. If in our hearts 
there ever springs up a spiritual light by 
which we recognize spiritual things, just as we 
behold the works of creation by the natural 
light, it must be by tbe act of that same God 
who in the beginning commanded the light to 
shine out of darkness (Ps. xviii. 29). This work 
of the Almighty Creator, in which He irradiates 
man’s darkened heart, is just the counterpart of 
that work of this world’s god in which the mind 
of the unbeliever is blinded. 

[“The Christian ministry: L As a ministry 
of Light. It does not make the objects of faith; 
it only unveils or manifests them as they are. 
To live in sin is to live a false life—a life of lies 
—in which a man is untrue to his own nature. 
The Gospel does not make God our Father; ii 
only reveals Him as He had ever been, is, and 
ever shall be; not a tyrant but a Father; not a 
chance or a necessary thing but a Person; and 
in the life of Christ the love of God has become 
intelligible to us. So it throws light on man’s 
nature; shows him with God-like aspirations and 
animal cravings; a glorious temple in ruins, to 
be re-built into a habitation of God through the 
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Spirit. It throws light upon the grave and the 
things of that undiscovered land beyond. Hence 
our life is to be a perpetual manifestation of the 
Gospel, and a diffusion of the light of the Gospel; 
while the evil and worldly heart is ever hiding 


the truth. This light is the true evidence of 
Christianity. II. As a reflection, in word, and 
experience of the life of Christ.” F. W. Robert¬ 
son, Leot. XL.]. 


IX.—THE WORTHLESS AND FEEBLE APPEARANCE OF MINISTERS. CONFIDENCE 
IN VIEW OF THE GLORIOUS RESULT OF THEIR AFFLICTIONS. 


Chapter IV. 7-18. V. 1-10. 

7 But we have this treasure in earthen vessels, that the excellency [exceeding greafc- 

8 nes 3 ] of the power may be of God, and not of ns. We are troubled on every side [In 
every way we are hard pressed], yet not distressed [inextricably straitened]; toe are 

9 perplexed, but not in despair; persecuted, but not forsaken; cast down, but not de- 

10 stroyed; always bearing about in the body the dying of the Lord [ om. the Lord] 1 

11 Jesus, that the life also of Jesus might be mode manifest in our body. For we which 
live are alway delivered unto death for Jesus’ sake, that the life also of Jesus might be 

12 made manifest in our mortal flesh. So then [that] 3 death worketh in us, but life in you. 

13 We [But] having the same Spirit of faith, according as it is written, “1 believe, and 

14 [om. and]* therefore have I spoken;” we also believe, and therefore speak; knowing 
that he which raised up the Lord 4 Jesus shall raise up us also by [with] 8 Jesus, ana 

15 shall present us with von. For all things are for your sakes, that the abundant grace 
might through the thanksgiving of many redound [that the grace, becoming more 
abundant in consequence of the greater number, might multiply ( irspcatrebarj ) the 

16 thanksgiving] to the glory of God. For which cause we faint not?; but though our 
outward man perish [is wasting away, dioupOetperat], yet the [our] inward 7 man is re- 

17 newed day by day. For our light affliction, which is but for a moment 8 , worketh for 

18 ns a far more exceeding and [om. and] eternal weight of glory; while we look not at 
the things which are seen, but at the things which are not seen: for the things which 
are seen are temporal [temporary, irpdazatpa], but the things which are not seen are 
eternal. 


Y. For we know that, if our earthly house of this tabernacle [tent-dwelling] were dis¬ 
solved, we have [in the heavens] a building of [from, lx] God, a house not made with 

2 hands, eternal [,] in the heavens [om. in the heavens]. For in this [also] we groan,earn- 

3 estly desiringto be clothed upon with [to put on over this] our house which is from 

4 heaven: if so be that [since indeed, efys xae] f being clothed 10 we shall not be found naked. 
For [even] we that are in this [the] 11 tabernacle do groan, being burdened: not for that 
we would be unclothed, [because we are not willing to be unclothed], but clothed upon, 

5 that mortality [our mortal part] might be swallowed up of [by] life. Now [But] he 
that hath wrought us [out] for the self-same thing is God, who also [om. also] 14 hath 

6 given unto us the earnest of the Spirit. Therefore we are [Being] always confident, 

7 knowing that, whilst we are at [in our] home in the body, we are absent from [our 

8 home in] the Lord: for we walk by faith, not by sight [appearance]: we are confident, 

9 Isay , and willing [well pleased] rather to be absent from the body, and to be present 
with the Lord. Wherefore [also] we labour, that, whether present or absent, we may 

10 be accepted of [acceptable to] him. For we must all appear [be made manifest] before 
the judgment seat of Christ; that every one may receive the things done in [through] 
his body, according to that he hath done, whether it be [were] good or bad.“ 


1 Ver. 10. —Rec. baa row rvptov in opposition to the beet authorities A. B. C. D. E. F. O. 8fn. et at It la 

•detained only by K. L. and some Torsions and three of the best Greek lathers. Bin. has rots owfuurti' instead of the so 
cond tw rwfian.J 

[* Ver. 12.—Rec. has 6 nkv tfmrot, hot it is feebly sustained. [Alford thinks it was “inserted to correspond to 6} 
Mqw."1 

l* Ver. 18^—Sin. alone has sol alter the first Slo. After ytypap.. of Ter. 13, the Cod. Alex. (A.) is entirely lost until 
chap xii. 7.1 
« Ver. 14.—B 


-Without raficieat authority, Lachm. has thrown oat rfcravptor. 
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* Ver. 14.—The &£ of the Bee. Is not as well sustained as <ruv before ’IiycoC. It was intended probably for a oorrectiov 
[Alford : “ on account of the difficulty found in fw 'Iifoov being joined to a future verb, his resurrection being best.” 
2vv is given in B. C. D. P. Sin. (1st cor.).] 

* ver. 16.—As in ver. 1, eKJtaxovp.tr is preferable to iyKautovper, and for reasons similar to those there given. 

7 Ver. 16. — Lochm. has good authorities for his reading: 6 cow ijptar, and yet his reading is probably not genuine, bat 
arose from an attempt to make it correspond with 6 «£<*> ^pmv" [The same reason probably produced the rending 
Instead of efw, t. to make it correspond with 6 iatodtv after the latter hod been accepted as the true reading. But even 
! <rta$*v is not satisfactorily sustained. 'Hpitr is also inserted by high authority (B. G. D. E. P. Sin.) after cow. Tiscb. and 
Bee. omit it after cowtfcr. Alford (bat with a doubt) and Stanley insert it with #?». Meyer suggests that it was inserted 
for uniformity.] 

[* Ver. 17.—Before ika+pbr D. (1st cor.) E. P. G., the Vulg. Syr. and Goth, versions, and some of the Latin fathers read 
Tp6<TKatpov cal, but it was probably a gloss upon wapauruca. Comp. &A row wapavrUa e£ci£c rb 0pa*v tv mOk 
vpo&Kcupov in Theodt.] 

* Ver. 3.—Lach. has Bee. has clyc. The latter is sustained by the testimony only of C. K. 1*, but by the strong 
authority of nearly all the cursives and all the Greek fathers. Meyer, however, thinks it an arbitrary change by sums 
transcriber. [Sinaiticus has since given its testimony for ctyc. The great majority of the recent critical editions now adopt 
clyc.J 

*° Ver. 3.—Bee. and Lach. have irivadps rot instead of cjcdi/cropcvoi. Both readings are well supported. Bee ExegeL 
Notes. 

11 Ver. 4.—After <no$vci Lachm&nn inserts rotfry; the evidence is not decisive. Meyer thinks it was added more clearly 
to define tncr/vt i. 

M Ver. 5.—Excellent authorities are In favor of 6 dove.—Bee. And Tiscb. hav* 4 x&t Sovt with equally good authority. 

w Ver. 10.—Kec. and Lachm. have kokov. Tisch. has <j>av Aop, but without sufficient authority. [B. D. E. F. G. K. I* 
favor xajcor, and G. and Sin. favor jxivkov. The Greek and cursives aro divided nearly equally. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 7. [This glorious ministry wets intrusted to 
weak and decaying vessels. “As the Apostle had 
spoken many and great things of the indescribable 
glory, there was danger that some would say, 
* How can those who have such glory continue 
in these mortal bodies?’ He, therefore, says 
that this is indeed a matter of chief surprise, and 
a remarkable instance of Divine power, that an 
earthen vessel should be able to endure such ex¬ 
treme splendor, and to hold in custody so great 
a treasure.” Chrysostom. He insensibly passes 
to the Divine supports which he experienced 
under the weaknesses of his body and the diffi¬ 
culties of his work].—But we have this trea¬ 
sure in earthen vessels.—The 6k leads us on 
to the exhibition of the contrast between the 
glory of which he had just been speaking, and 
the infirmity and afflicted state of those who were 
its possessors. We can hardly suppose that he 
is here directly defending himself against objec¬ 
tions which had been formally arrayed against 
him (see Meyer); aud yet he doubtless had his 
eye on those opponents who had endured much 
less for Christ’s oause. (comp. chap. xi. 23 ff.). 
—The word treasure indicates the great value 
of the Divine illumination (ver. 6), and of course 
implies the importance of the office which is di¬ 
rected to the diffusion of the light of the know¬ 
ledge, etc . In contrast with this is the borpdmva 
OKeirrj, clayey vessel, which is of a cheap and fra¬ 
gile nature. We naturally expect that a valua¬ 
ble possession will be deposited in precious and 
valuable vessels. In this he has no reference to 
some special insignificance or weakness of his 
person, or to some peculiar sickliness of his bo¬ 
dily frame, nor indeed to himself exclusively 
( oiceieoiv , Kapdiaic, ver. 6), but according to his 
usage, to the general state of the human body, 
perishable as it always is, and destined to disso¬ 
lution. (comp. ver. 16; chap. v. 1 ff.).—[The 
word okcvos, as applied to the human body, had 
almost lose its metaphorical character among 
the Greeks, (comp. Rom. ix. 22, 23; 1 Pet. iii. 7 ; 
2 Tim. ii. 21). The Platonists spoke of two bo¬ 
dies ; one (bxvya fvxvc) was the external chariot 
or vehicle of the soul, and the other ( borp&tuvov 
onevos) was the frail body which the soul inhabits 
as the testacea do their shell. The substantive 
borpoKov signifies either burnt clay, with any 


thing made of it, a piece of tile, and especially 
the tablet used in voting (hence ostracise), or 
the hard slrell of the testacea. The laiter seems 
to have been the most ancient meaning, and the 
two significations are connected, perhaps because 
shells were at first used as vessels, or were the 
material from which vessels were made. Chry¬ 
sostom: “Our mortal nature is nothing better 
constituted than earthen ware; for it is soon 
damaged, and by death and disease, and varia¬ 
tions of temperature and ten thousand other 
things, easily dissolved.” Dr. Hodge, Neander 
and Billroth think that earthen vessels here 
signify not the frail bodies merely, but the whole 
human nature of ministers since it is not solely 
on accountof their corporeal frailty that they are 
incompetent to produce the effects which flow 
from their ministrations. But though the fact 
here assumed is true, the mind of the Apostle 
was evidently here fixed upon the body alone; as 
is clear from the usage of barpdKivov oicn'of, and 
from the equivalent phrases (our outward man, 
and our earthly tent iu which we dwell) in ver. 
16 and chap. v. i.]. In the apparent unsuitable- 
*ness of such an arrangement, he discovered a 
Divine purpose of an exalted character.— That 
the exceeding greatness of the power 
may be seen to be God’s and not oms.~— 
[On the telic and not ecbatic signification of Hv 
consult Winer § 67, p. 8651. The exceeding 
greatness of the power (imeppoTJ/ (found also in 
chap. xii. 7) ttk dwdpeoc) signifies the power 
which was so triumphant in the whole sphere of 
the Apostolic ministry to convert and enlighten 
men, notwithstanding the afflictions, persecu¬ 
tions, difficulties and conflicts which had to be 
endured, (comp. ver. 8 ff.). It was in these 
very circumstances that its superiority to every 
other agency had been shown (dvvapig 1 Cor. iv. 
20).—The y like ybyrcu in Rom. vii. 18, and 
iivat in Rom. iii. 26, has the logical import of 
<*>avy or ti’pijtiy ot>oa [i. «., may appear to be.]. The 
genitive deny has the force of, belonging to God; 
and it is contrasted with cf $puv: going out 
from us. 

Vebs. 8-10. [All the sentences in this passage 
are participial, and yet they ar ® n °l inappropri¬ 
ately rendered in our A. V. in the first person 
of the present Indicative. “ In each of these 
pairs of antitheses the signification of the second 
is cognate to that of the first; in those in chap, 
vi. 9,10, contrary: each second is also here the 
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extreme of the first.” Webster & Wilkinson]. 
They ere connected in signification with the pre¬ 
ceding verse, in which had been announced the 
design or end God had in view. He thus asserts 
that the superabundant power which was exhib¬ 
ited in his Apostolical work belonged entirely to 
that God who helped him and carried him 
through all his distresses and infirmities.— We 
are pressed in every way bat not strait¬ 
ened. —’Ey iravri signifies here, not in all places, 
but in every way and on every occasion, as 
in chap. vii. 5. [Dr. Hodge also suggests that 
the words belong to all the following clauses, 
and not merely to the first]. 2Tevoxupei<ri>ai 
signifies to be hemmed in a narrow space from 
which there is no exit. [Stanlby: pressed for 
room, but still having room]. The noun occurs 
in chap. vi. 4, and xii. 10. As ov arevoxwpobfievoi, 
in which God’s power is displayed, is related to 
dfafijitevoiy so is owe efairopobpevoi to airopovpEvoi : 
—perplexed but not despairing. —The word 
airopobjin/oi signifies, to come into perplexities, 
and t^airop. to come into such extreme despair, 
that one knows not what to do or where to look 
for help. [Stanley: losing our way, but not en¬ 
tirely; bewildered, but not benighted]. There 
is probably in this antithesis an allusion, not 
merely to his external, but to his internal state; 
for under distressing and straitened circum¬ 
stances, under fatigue and hostile assaults, the 
mind becomes oppressed, and hence perplexed 
and in despair. In such a condition God’s power 
had been revealed, so that in the midst of his 
human infirmities, he had not been reduced to 
extremity, nor been without counsel or hope.— 
Persecuted, but not forsaken (ver. 9).— 
He here begins to speak of outward circum¬ 
stances. In dtuicdpEvoi and kyKarate itt 6/ieihh the 
metaphor is not that of a foot-race [pursued, but 
not left behind, (Olshausen, Stanley,) for the 
Apostle is speaking, not of rivalry from those 
who as runners had the same end in view, but 
of troubles and persecutions” Alford]; for 
diuKeaOai^ as in 1 Cor. iv. 12, signifies to be per¬ 
secuted (so diuypol in chap. xii. 10), and cy/cara- 
teiTreoOai, to be left under persecutions, to be 
abandoned without help (see Meyer). The 
word occurs also in 2 Tim. iv. 16. The figure 
of a conflict runs through both clauses of the 
verse:— cast down, bat not destroyed; 
KaTa3aXX6;i£voi is an advanoe beyond the mean¬ 
ing of SuMcdpevot, for it asserts that he was not 
only chased, but pulled or stricken down to the 
ground. Neandsb: “We have here the compa¬ 
rison of a combatant who is indeed thrown down 
by his antagonist in the conflict, and is awaiting 
his death blow, but who, after all, succeeds in 
rising again.” The Catholio interpretation is: 
“ one who is seized in his flight, and is prostrated, 
but not slain.” Not being destroyed was the con¬ 
sequence of not being forsaken. In ver. 10 the 
apostolic sufferings are set forth in their highest 
degree of intensity, as an extreme peril of life it¬ 
self, a perpetual hanging in suspense:— always 
bearing about in oar body the dying of 
Jesue. (comp. 1 Cor. xv. 31; Rom. viii. 36).— 
'Sncpuoi£\s a killing, or putting to death, but it has 
also an intransitive signification, a dying; here 
in a physical and not an ethical sense, (comp. ver. 


11). The dying of Jesus is represented as per¬ 
manently oonnected with his body in such a way 
that he was never without it, and always carried 
it with him. [It was a perpetual vbpuaig, a 
dying , but never a ddvarof, death"]. It was some¬ 
thing whioh attached to him in consequence of 
his common fellowship with Jesus in his mode 
of life and his office, and accompanied him 
wherever he was. [Chrysostom: we are shown 
every day dying, that we may also be seen every 
day rising again]. Those explanations miss the 
true sense of the Apostle, which describe it as a 
violent death from wounds (Gal. vi. 17). or a sick¬ 
ness which contained the seeds of death (Riic- 
kert). The antithesis is introduced in the follow¬ 
ing final sentence— that the life also of Jesus 
may be manifested in our body —where we 
are told the purpose or design which God had in 
view when He permitted such sufferings (comp, 
ver. 7). The life of Jesus, the contrasted with 
the VEKpuotff signifies that life which is the trium¬ 
phant result of the death of Jesus, viz: the life 
which He had in His resurrection. Its manifes¬ 
tation in the body of the Apostle was probably 
no;hing but the fact that although he was always 
in danger of death, he always came forth alive 
out of his deadly perils. The idea is that of 
unity with Christ or resemblance to Christ in 
HiB life, as before in His dying. The context 
and the contrast suggest this. Though Jesus or 
the life of Jesus may have been the source of this 
life, suoh is not the assertion of the text, and 
such an assertion would not be suitable to the 
context. If we attempt to unite the two ideas in 
one explanation, we only mingle together two 
distinct representations (life in its unity and 
resemblance, and life in its energy). In a sub¬ 
sequent part of the Apostle’s discourse (ver. 14 ff.) 
the glorification of the body in the resurrection 
is perhaps a topic of consideration, but no allu¬ 
sion is made to it here. Still less is there any 
reference to a spiritual or moral influence, as 
though the Apostle would assert that the same 
living power through which Christ was raised 
and now lives, might be seen in the invincible 
energy of soul which he exhibited in the midst 
of all his adversities (de Wette). It is inconsis¬ 
tent with such a view that he uses the phrase, in 
our body (b rip obpari and the correspond¬ 

ing expression, in our mortal flesh (b ry dvprp 
oapid fyuvy ver. 11, comp, also chap. vi. 9); and 
it is not a sufficient explanation of this idea to 
say, that his official influence is conceived of in 
its outward manifestation, in connection with 
and acting through the feeble members of his 
body (Osiander). [It is, however, against this 
wholly natural view of the life of Jesus acting in 
Paul’s body that, in ver. 12, he speaks of it as 
acting through him npon the Corinthians, and in 
them producing spiritual effects (comp. Alford. 
But see notes on that ver.). “Perhaps Paul 
does not refer to any single thing in the life 
of the Lord Jesus, but means that he did this in 
order that in all things the same life, the same 
kind of living whioh characterized the Lord 
Jesus might be manifested in him; so that he 
resembled Him in his sufferings and trials, in 
order that in all things he might have the same 
life in his body.”— Barnes]. 
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Ver. 11. For we which live are ever 
delivered unto death. —This is an explana¬ 
tion and a confirmation of what had been said in 
ver. 10. Corresponding with the bearing about 
the dying of Jesus in the body, we hare here a 
being delivered unto death for Jesus’ sake. And 
yet it does not follow that the dying of Jesus 
was precisely the same ms the dying for Jcsas’ 
sake. The thought (ver. 10) of the identity of 
the dying (in behalf of the same cause) is modi¬ 
fied in ver. 11 by becoming a deliverance unto 
death for Jesus’ sake. Both ideas, however, are 
fundamentally the same, so far as the cause of 
God’s kingdom, for which both Jesus and His 
Apostle endured such deadly sufferings, and the 
person and name of Jesus himself; were essen¬ 
tially connected. In dtd 'Irjaavv, here rendered, 
for Jesus’ sake, did indicates the true reason but 
not the object had in view (to glorify Jesus), al¬ 
though the cause and the design are elosely 
united. Much less does this preposition mean 
the same thing as: auctoritate Jesu, for it cannot 
have reference to the motive of the action, inas¬ 
much as the deliverance (napaAtSSpr&a) is pas¬ 
sive, and can have no allusion to the voluntari¬ 
ness of the subject of the action. The being de¬ 
livered to death («$• ddv. iradiS.) is intensified by 
the contrast implied in, ice who are alive ("fpiclq 
ot C«vi"ff), ftg if they were delivered up to death 
in full life. Neandkr: “Now we seem in the 
midst of life and a moment afterwards we are 
given up to dcatl;.'’ This is neither an anticipa¬ 
tion of what is said in the succeeding final sen¬ 
tence (as if the Apostle had intended to say: we 
who are kept alive), nor is it the same as to say: 
4t as long as we live;” nor is it a feeble expres¬ 
sion by which he would inform us: we who are 
still alive while so many of our fellow-Christi&ns 
are dead; nor, moreover, is it to be taken as an 
emphatic description of the spiritual life (Osian- 
der, Bisping); those in whom Jesus’ life acts to 
make them His organs of communication with 
men must have life through the spirit and power 
of faith (Jno. iii. 86; xi. 25; Gal. ii. 20). Such 
a view as is contained in this last mode of inter¬ 
pretation could derive support only from the final 
sentence in ver. 10, as H is explained by de Wette. 
The deliverance to death was accomplished 
through the agency of men, but it must be re¬ 
ferred ultimately to God (inch rav &eov), inasmuch 
as the final sentence indicates that there was a 
Divine purpose in the case.— that the life also 
of Jeaua may be manifested in our mor¬ 
tal flesh.. —In the inference which is drawn in 
this final sentence, the words, in our mortal 
fteeh (o> ry thn/ry craptu ifr/wv), are emphatic, and 
are an augmentation of the thought expressed in 
ver. 10 respecting the manifestation in our body 
(ev Tfy) Gufuzri ); or perhaps they are a stronger 
expression to bring into more striking contrast 
the revelation of Jesus’ life, inasmuch as this life 
must become more manifest in the midst of this 
weakness and frailty ef the body. 

Ver. 12. 8o then death worksth In ns 
but life in yon. —We have here the result of 
what he had just described, and its relation to 
the Corinthian Church. We should naturally 
have expected in such an expression h ph> ddva- 
rof (lect. rec.), but the particle was probably 
left out by the Apostle intentionally, that the 


contrast might be the more striking. Death and 
life were both active powers (as in every other 
part of the New Testament evepyeirai must be 
taken in an aetive and not in a passive significa¬ 
tion.) Death was working in the Apostle, inas¬ 
much as he was always exposed to death (tv. 10, 
11), but life was working in the Corinthians. 
But in what sense was this true of the Corin¬ 
thians? Net directly bat mediately, in the de¬ 
gree in which Jesus’ life was revealed in the 
Apostle’s body. The connection with w. 10, 11 
seems to demand this. It was by the Apostle’s 
dangers that he came into just the position to 
exert his apostolic powers for their good. White, 
therefore, he felt the continual influence of death, 
they were receiving a perpetual stream of quick¬ 
ening energies from his death. We are neither 
compelled to understand (with de Wette and Osi- 
ander) the life here spoken of as meaning 
the higher spiritual life, the Divine power which 
was glorified in the Apostle’s sufferings and its 
working (evepyeiTai), as expressing the beneficial 
influence of his ministry in implanting and 
strengthening their faith, nor would we be justi¬ 
fied in giving such a turn to the thought. [On 
the other hand Alford contends that the idea of 
Christ’s natural life acting upon the Corinthians 
through Paul, is much forced. 44 In Rom. viiL 
10 f., the vivifying influenee of His Spirit, who 
raised Jesus from the dead is spoken of as ex¬ 
tending to the body also; here the upholding in¬ 
fluence of Him who delivers and preserves the 
body is spoken of as vivifying the whole man: 
life , in both places, being the higher and spiritual 
life, including the lower and natural. ‘And in 
our relative positions—ye are examples of this 
life since ye are a church of believers, alive to 
God through Christ in your various vocations, 
and not called upon to be Oearpt^dpevoi as we are, 
who are (not indeed excluded from that Itfe—* 
nay, it flows from us to you—hut are) more 
especially examples of conformity to the death of 
our common Lord, in whom death works.” 
“ Death and life are personified, and the one is 
operative in Paul and the ether in the Corin¬ 
th iane.”— Hodoe]. Entirely unsuitable to the 
whole tenor of the Epistle and of this particular 
section would be the supposition of an irony in 
which tbe Apostle contrasts his own extreme 
perils with the peace and prosperity of the Co¬ 
rinthians. Comp. 1 Cor. iv. 8 (Chrysostom, Cal¬ 
vin). 

Vers. 18, 14. — But hawing the name apt* 
rit of faith (as it is written, I believed, 
therefore I spoke). —The Apostle now passes 
on to the spiritual side of the description be was 
giving of the Divine power in him (ver. 7). [But 
though you might think this working of death 
discouraging to us, it is not so in fact; for we 
are animated by two great principles: first, an 
assured faith that we shall participate with you 
in the benefits of the Gospel (vers. 18-16), and 
secondly, a confident hope of a glorious renova¬ 
tion (vers. 16-18). Our version omits the con¬ 
necting particle Si which expresses the contrast 
between what follows and what precedes: death 
worketh indeed in us, Mi/] the same spirit ot 
faith impel8 us to speak te our fellow-men and to 
make known the Gospel, which bad been ex¬ 
pressed in that passage of Scripture, in which it 
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is said: I believed, therefore I spoke. The 6k 
also introduces an additional point in the dis¬ 
course. The Spirit of faith denotes, not the spi¬ 
rit or disposition of faith, but the Spirit of God, 
which produced faith in the heart, the Spirit 
which he had reoeived, which dwelt in him, and 
whose organ he was in the ministration of the 
8pirit» Chap. iii. 8; comp, the spirit of meek¬ 
ness in 1 Cor. iv. 21; Gal. vi. 1, et aL Nsan- 
dee: “ the Apostle is here speaking of that pe¬ 
culiar influence of the Holj Spirit by which he 
acquired & confirmed confidence in God that he 
would eome forth triumphant over all death, and 
that every thing would promote the welfare of 
himself and of the whole Church." Td avrd re¬ 
fers not to the faith of the Corinthians (the same 
which ye have), for the context suggests nothing 
of this kind, and the Apostle is speaking of the 
Corinthians only as the receivers or objects of 
his beneficial agency, but to the rb yeypappkvov 
with its contents: the same spirit of confidence 
in God which is expressed in the following pas¬ 
sage of the Scriptures. The passage is found in 
Ps. civivlO, though it is taken from the LXX., 
and does not give us the precise translation 
of the original Heb. o ’room “i 

believed, for I spoke." [Comp. Hengstenberg on 
the Psalms.]. This, however, conducts us essen¬ 
tially to the same idea, for the speeoh, the dis¬ 
course of the psalmist, expressive of prayerful 
submission, thankfulness and hope (vers. 1-9), 
is something in which faith is shown, and must 
have proceeded from faith. Bbnoel says: “No 
sooner does faith exist than she begins to speak 
to others, and while speaking recognises herself 
and grows in power."—Like the Psalmist, w© 
also believe and therefore speak. —The be¬ 
lieving of the Apostle, like that of the Psalmist, 
was a firm assurance that the quickening power 
of the Lord would help him through, and deliver 
him out of all his distresses. From this proceeds 
a spirit of praise for the dellveranoe given him; 
for in his preaching and in his testimony before 
the Churoh, his great object was to glorify God. 
—But the faith which moved him to speak in¬ 
volved also a confident hope that the power of 
God would ever afterwards he manifested in 
him, ver. 14: — Knowing that He who 
raised up the Lord Jesus. —We have el66re c 
in like manner in 1 Cor. xv. 58. The basis of 
this hope was the Divine fact on which all his 
laith and his salvation rested, 1 Cor. xv. 18 ff.; 
Born. viii. 11, et al. The substance of this con¬ 
fidence was, that he who had raised up the Lord 
taut, will raise up ns also with Jesus.— 
The most natural and probably the correct view 
of this passage leads our thoughts to the general 
resurrection. The fact that in other passages 
Paul holds before himself and his fbllow-be¬ 
lievers of that period the possibility that they 
night be changed without dying (1 Cor. xv. 52; 
1 These, iv. 15 f.), does not militate against such 
a view, for he also intimates (ohap. v. 8) that they 
miht possibly be called to die, and we may in¬ 
clude under the general idea of being raised up, 
the more special one of a simple change (comp, 
on 1 Cor. vL 14). Instead of <ri/v one would 
more naturally have expected 6th or iv, 1 Cor. 
iv. 21, 22. But just as in hfu ovv avrtp, 1 Thess. 


iv. 14, the fellowship with him into which they 
were to be introduced, was pointed out, so the 
resurrection with Jesus in this place is a pattern 
which, in like manner, is founded upon a fellow¬ 
ship with Him, and is its highest realization and 
glorification, Eph. ii. 6; Col. ii. 12; iii. 1. Of a 
resurrection with Jesus, in some other sense 
than that of a bodily resurrection, the Apostle 
never speaks, except in the past tense. No inti¬ 
mation is given of a deliverance from the peril of 
death (Meyer), and the words, with Jesus, are 
at least no more fitted to such an idea than they 
are to kyeipetv in the sense of a literal resurrec¬ 
tion of the dead. If the former is a common 
fellowship in the lot of the risen Jesus, the latter 
is still more so. It is for this reason that he im¬ 
mediately adds:— and will present ns with 
yon. —This must refer to a presentation before 
the judgment seat of Christ for the reoeption of 
the great prize (ohap. i. 14; v. 10; comp. 2 
Tim. iv. 8; 2 Thess. ii. 19), or, which comes to 
the same result, a presentation of them aB the 
companions of Christ in His kingdom. [This 
presentation by Christ is not the same with stand¬ 
ing before Bis bar for judgment. The Apostle 
has here no allusion to the more awful scenes of 
the last judgment (ohap. v. 10) but only to the 
more animating presentation with Christ and 
by Christ for final acceptance by the Father]. 

Vhe. 15. For all things are for your 
sakes. —This is immediately connected with the 
preceding phrase, in which he had declared that 
he would have fellowship with them in the future 
glory. The all things has reference to what he 
had said of his afflictions and his deliverances, 
of his faith and its fruits, and of his speaking 
and witnessing for the truth in the power of 
faith. In ver. 12 he had said that life was ener¬ 
gizing in them, and he now declares that all 
things he had mentioned (ra ir &vra), would turn 
oat for their good. (comp. ohap. i. 6; Phil. i. 
25; 2 Tim. ii. 10). He will present ns with 
you, for all these things take place for your 
sakes. In the final sentence he tells them of the 
ultimate result to which all things would be con¬ 
ducted:— in order that the grace which 
abounds through many, might multiply 
thanksgivings to the glory of Ood. —The 
grace (xdptc) is here not the whole salvation 
sealed by the resurrection of Christ, for such an 
idea would not be expressed by a phrase like rd 
irdvra, bat the gracious assistance of which he 
had just spoken, (ver. 10 ff.). H feovaoaoa 6th 
tuv irXetbvuv signifies that the graoe was in¬ 
creased or enlarged by the greater number of 
those who participate in it, or to whom it is ex¬ 
tended. The persons here spoken of are not 
those who would beoome interested in the bless¬ 
ing in consequence of the Corinthians* interces¬ 
sions in his behalf, for his subject did not call for 
such an allusion (as in chap. L 11). The same 
general sense of the passage would be gained if 
we should conneot 6th ruv nXttbvuv with the 
following irtptaadury: — that the abounding 
graoe might multiply the thanksgivings 
by means of many. —In this ease the in¬ 
creased number, who participated in the blessing, 
were those through whom the grace, extended 
or enlarged by their participation, would be the 
means of a more abundant thanksgiving. This 
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is certainly better than passing over the inter- 
▼ening tuv n?^idvuv t to govern r^v e vxapurriav bj 
did (in which case the genitive would have been 
more grammatical; comp. chap. ix. 12), and to 
take wepiooeboy in an intransitive sense. The 
word, however, is frequently used in either a 
transitive or an intransitive signification; comp. | 
ix. 8, 12. On the phrase, to the glory of God, 
comp. 1 Cor. x. 81. [Alford presents us with 
four ways of translating this clause: 1. “that 
grace having abounded by means of the greater 
number (who have received it), may .multiply the 
thanksgiving to the glory of God2. “ that 
grace having abounded, may, on account of the 
thanksgiving of the greater number, be multi¬ 
plied to the glory of God.” (Luther, Bengel, 
etc.); 8. “that grace having abounded, may, by 
means of the greater number, multiply the 
thanksgiving to the glory of God.” (Db Wette); 
4. “ that grace having multiplied by means of 
the greater number, the thanksgiving may 
abound to the glory of God.” (Proposed as pos-. 
sible, but not adopted by himself). He prefers 
the first as “ most agreeable to tne position of 
the words and to the emphasis.”] 

Vers. 16-18. For which cause we faint 
not. —A 16 refers back to ver. 14. (ver. 15 was 
only an explanation of ver. 14). We faint not 
(oi’/c eKKaKovprv) occurs here in tne same sense as 
in ver. 1. In positive contrast with this, he 
says:— bat even if oar outward man is 
wasted away, our inward (man) is never¬ 
theless renewed day by day.— The outward 
man (’o l£u hirdpunos), is an expression found 
only in this place, and it denotes the whole per¬ 
sonal existence, so far as it is embodied in na¬ 
ture and the laws of the external common life. 
On the other hand, S lau&cv &vdp. denotes the 
same personal existence, so far as it is deter¬ 
mined by the Divine law, and participates in 
the fulness of the Divine life. Comp. Rom. vii. 
22; comp. 23 (where vovq is an equivalent word): 
Bph. iii. 16 comp. 19. (Beck, Seelenl ., 68 f. comp. 
42, 37). Meyer thinks the former expression 
denotes that which is visible in us, «. e., our cor¬ 
poreal nature, and the latter, our intellectual, 
rational and moral selves. Osiander under¬ 
stands by the latter term, the essential nature 
of man, kindred with God and capable of rege¬ 
neration. [Hodge: “man’s higher nature—his 
soul as the subject of the Divine life.”] Corap. 
Delitzsch, Bibl. Psychol., pp. 146 f. 831, 338. 
[Alford, Stanley, Barnes and Bloomfield under¬ 
stand by it simply the soul in distinction from 
the body]. The doctrine of Collenbusch and 
Menken, that the inner man is an invisible body, 
existing in some concealed form within us, can¬ 
not be sustained by any natural exegesis, or by 
the plain meaning of these words. The attempt 
which Osiander has made to devise an interme¬ 
diate doctrine according to which the inner man 
is the sphere of the higher spiritual life, which, 
however, communicates itself to the whole man 
by perpetually acting in an outward direction, 
and which, tnerefore, contains the germ of a 
higher bodily life and of a corporeal resurrec¬ 
tion, is certainly problematical. The wasting 
away (dta$$eipc<rfrat) of our outer man, i. «., the 
destruction of the outer man by the consuming, 
fretting, and disintegrating conflicts which his 


sufferings involved, is here alluded to as an ac¬ 
tual process in the ei mat (which cannot mean: 
even tvpposing that . Riickert), and was an ac¬ 
tual fact of the Apostle’s experience, notwith¬ 
standing the salvation asserted in ver. 10 f. In 
contrast with this perishing of the outer, he now 
places the renewal (avaKaevowrdai) of the inner 
man. Neahder: “the 6vd presupposes an ori¬ 
ginal image of God in man.” Both processes 
are represented as perpetually going on, but the 
inward man is said to be continually endned 
with new power, t. e., to be renewed, and sus¬ 
tained by the quickening Spirit ( irvevya £ uoxowiv) 
which came to him from Christ, (chap. iii. 
17 f. and ver. 6). f H pkpg koL rjplpg is like the 
Hebr. Qjt Qfy Ps. lxviii. 20; Gen. xxxix. 10; 
Esther iii. 4). The second is equivalent 
to: yet, nevertheless, as is frequently the case 
in hypothetical conclusions in which the apodo- 
sis contains a contrast to the protasis, (comp, 
chap. v. 16; xi. 6; xiii. 4; 1 Cor. iv. 16; ix. 2). 
—For our light affliotion which ia bat for 
a moment, worketh for ua exceeding 
abundantly, an eternal weight of glory. 
(Ver. 17).—He here notices what it was which 
gave such continual refreshment to his inward 
man, under the exhausting influence of his suffer¬ 
ings. It was the hope of glory with which the 
Spirit of Christ had inspired him, and which show 
ed him that these suffering were only the momen¬ 
tary and slight inconveniences of a transition 
state, and the necessary means of attaining a state 
of glory. (Comp. ver. 14; Rom. v. 6; viii. 17 ff.). 
Inasmuch as this view of his sufferings contained 
the reason for the renewal of which he had spo¬ 
ken (avoKaivi^avg), he introduces it with a >ap. 
The verse contains a sharp antithesis. There is 
on the one hand rb napavriKa claQpbv rifc 
the momentary* (coming and going in a moment) 
lightness (in respect to weight and therefore 
easily to be borne) of the affliction (an oxymo¬ 
ron, since oppression, implies something 

heavy), and on the other, the eternal weight of 
glory (rb aiuviov fidpoq 66 %tk). B dpoc signifies 
weight, and therefore pressure, and would 
seem more appropriately connected with the 
affliction (Mhptg), but i® here applied to the glory 
(66£a) on aocount of the great extent or high 
degree of the glory. The meaning is: the afflic- 


• [Bloomfield notices that the natural meaning of *ap«v 
rina (Top*at, and avrUm. present) to “at present, "and that 
the Syriao translators and most recent commentators there¬ 
fore assign to the passage the sense of: “eurprosost light 
affliction.” But the ancienU generally, and almost all tbs 
earlier moderns took wapavruca to mean momentary. The 
Idea, “ for the present," readily suggests the notion of whsi 
is temporary, and such a version seems required by the an¬ 
tithetical auM'ior. Chrysostom's observations on this pm* 
sage are admirable: “ The Apostle oppoees things present to 
things future: a moment to eternity: lightness to weight; 
affliction to glory. Nor to he satisfied with this, bat he adds 
another word and doubles it, saying, vwtpfi. w 
This is a magnitude excessively exceeding. The repetition 


is intensive, after the Heb. "JKDD ** c **N*f , y* 

Dr. A. Clarke says: “It is every where visible what Influ¬ 


ence 8t. Paul's Hebrew had on his Greek: *(33 signifies 

to be heavy and to be glorious: the Apostle in his Greek 
unites these two significations, and says, “ wight of 
Comp. Hodge. Barrow has two passages finely illustrating 
this favorite text of his. In 8ertnm. 4th and 40th (Works by 
Hamilton Tol. I. pp. 3* and 884). Also Bp. J. Taylor, Oon 
temp, on the State of Man, Lib. ii. chap. L). 
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tion is soon over and light, while the glory is 
everlasting and weighty. Possibly the affliction 
was called momentary on account of the near¬ 
ness of Christ's second coming, ». e. the Parousift 
(Meyer). Certainly the everlasting duration 
and the magnitude of the glory, when contem¬ 
plated by a steady eye of faith, would make 
afflictions seem but momentary and light.—But 
we must understand the Apostle as implying that 
the afflictions are the actual causo of the glory. 
The Muijtis is the means of producing and bring¬ 
ing to pass the 66£a, t. e. the glory of the hea¬ 
venly kingdom. This is a consequence of that. 
What is represented in other passages as a re¬ 
ward (com. Matth. v. 10; Luke xvi. 25; Rom. 
viii. 27; 2 Tim. ii. 12; Rom. v. 2-5), is here re¬ 
presented as a natural result. The affliction so 
exercises and purifies the believer, that he is 
qualified to enjoy the glory, or, it promotes the 
sanctification of both soul and body. Nothing 
is said, however, to imply that the sufferings 
have any merit in themselves, or have any in¬ 
trinsic value in the matter of our justification.— 
The qualification /cad* vizepfioXf/v elg virepfio?J/v 
does not seem applicable to al6viov, and it must 
therefore be connected with Karepyd^erat ; they 
work in a superabundant manner, even to a 
superfluity. Meyer explains it as: the measure¬ 
less energy and the measureless results of the 
working [KnTepyd^erai, comp. chap. i. 8; x. 15; 
1 Cor. xii. 81; Gal. i. 18; Rom. vii. 13, el al.). 
It may then be indirectly connected with the 
dofa (Osiander). A separation of the words so 
as to make the first xatf* uxcp/3, have reference to 
rjfr d/ufewr (the exceedingly intense affliction), 
and the second eig vrrepp. to the 66$av (Bengel) is 
not sustained by grammatical usage.—Such an 
accumulation of epithets indicates the highest 
possible degree, but not a development of the 
glory from one super-eminent position of glory to 
another still higher. In ver. 18 he notices still 
farther the subjective reason for suoh a result: 
while we look not at the things which are seen, 
but at the things which are not seen. To take 
this in the sense of something which must be 
presupposed as a condition to what had just 
been said, is not catled for, since the Apostle in 
the context is not exhorting his readers, but is 
simply describing a fact, and ijpwv can be taken 
only by way of application to a more extensive 
class (to believers generally). Ticnireiv is: to 
take in sight, particularly to look upon the ob¬ 
ject of our exertion, as in Phil. ii. 4. The things 
which are seen (ra ^Xeirdpeva) are the blessings 
of the a'ujv ovrog, the things we perceive by our 
censes; the things not seen (rd pi) p?*eirdpeva) 
are those of the diw piXAjuv, things which are 
beyond the perception of our senses, and yet 
not precisely the same as the adpara (invisible 
things). Bkngkl says: “many things which 
are at present unseen, will be visible when faith’s 
journey is accomplished.” The pi) in connec¬ 
tion with pi) OKorrovvruv ijfujv describes the sub¬ 
jective position in which believers are supposed 
to be (Winer*).— For the things which are 


[•What the author allude* to here Is expressed In WIn*r 
(Oram.} W, Andover ed. p. 366): 44 Of the negative particles 
•v stands when the intention is to represent something 
exactly and directly (as a reality). /ai| stands where some¬ 
thing la only conceived of (according to the idea) In the 


seen are temporary, bat the things whioh 
are not seen are eternal (ver. 18).—He here 
gives the reason for the not looking at, etc., 
npdgKaipa (temporary), is applicable to a definite 
period of time, that which continues only for a 
limited season, and hence means not so much 
temporal as transitory. It occurs also in Matth. 
xiii. 21; Mark iv. 17; Heb. xi. 25. 


Chapter V. 

Ver. 1 . For we know that if the earthly 
house of this tabernacle were dissolved. 
—We have here the reasons assigned for what 
had been said in chap. iv. 17: “ We have said 
that our temporal afflictions worked for us an 
eternal weight of glory, and the reason is, we 
know,” etc. Or, it will come to the same end, if 
we take the idea thus: Our afflictions accomplish 
the result we have mentioned; for we have, as 
we know, etc. Qidapev , 44 we,” t. «., the Apostle 
and his companions 44 know,” for there is no ap¬ 
peal here to the general consciousness of men, as 
in some other places. 'Eav expresses the possible 
occurrence of an event, the actual occurrence of 
which he leaves to the future to determine. This 
event is his not living until the Parousia, the 
second coming of Christ. It was the death of his 
present body, here figuratively called the destruc¬ 
tion of his earthly tabernacle. Toi> aufjvovg is here 
the genitive of apposition, for the house was the 
same as the (well-known) tabernacle. The body 
is thus described as a dwelling of the spirit 
which is easily broken up. There is no allusion, 
however, to the tent habitations of the Israelites 
in the wilderness, or the tabernacle of witness 
there. In the same way we have oicfjvopa in 2 
Pet. i. 18 f. The word aidjvoc (tent) was fre¬ 
quently used among the Greeks for the earthly 
habitation or covering of the soul, but invariably 
with reference to the earthly body, and always 
with some allusion to the fundamental notion of 
a temporary tent. (Meyer).* ''Rmyktog, as in 1 
Cor. xv. 40, means that whioh is on earth. [Stan- 


mind; the former is the objective, the latter the subjective 
negation. This usage, he thinks, is uniform, especially in 
the New Testament. Thus he points out that in our pas¬ 
sage rA nil 0Anr. signifies the mere Idee of what cannot be 
seen, while in Heb. xi: 1, ra ov 0A«ir. signifies what actually 
is not seen. (Idd. p. 870), Stanley, on the other hand, thioks 
that the only reason why pv is used in this passage and oi* 
in Heb. xl. 1, is “ merely from the Greek usage, which re¬ 
quires after the article, and ov where the article is not 
used.” Alford thinks that n* !• used here only to oxpress 
what is hypothetical: “ on the supposition that.” etc. There 
can be no question that In these two passages Winer's view 
throws light and beauty over the thought. Faith (in Heb. 
xl. 1) looks to that which is beyond the reach of bodily sight 
and (in 2 Cor. iv. 18) tarns away so as not to look npon what 
might be seen.] 


[• 8tanl*y suggests that the mingling of the metaphors of 
a tent and a garment may have been caused by Paul's th- 
miliarlty with the Cilician materials used in tent making. 
Sometimes these were of tkinx, which Wetstein thinks were 
suggestive also of the hnman body , often called by the 
Greeks a tent; and sometimes they were of haircloth , which 
was almost equally suggestive of a habitation and of a ven¬ 
ture. When such tents were separated into their parts 
(«ar«Av#p), If they were not strictly cHsmlved (Stanley), 
they were at least taken down and made away with (Alford). 
Chrysostom says that 44 by these means Paul shows how 
superior fatnre things were to the present. For to the 
iwtytiov he opposes the ovpainav. and to the oixiav rod 
octjVow. which was easy to be dissolved and was made for 
the present occasion, he opposes ihe atwrtav; for the name 
of tent often indicated something only for a special emer¬ 
gency ; hence Jao. xlv. 2.”] 
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let : “ krrl not of bat upon the earth (comp. 1 
Cor. xt. 40), opposed to kv roif ovpavoic and t£ 
ovpavov ”]. In case this earthly habitation, 
which was given him only for a time, should be 
destroyed, he expresses his certain assurance 
that we have a building (which is) from God— 
a dwelling not made by bands, eternal, 
in the heavens. —The words ex &eov are not 
to be joined with Ixopcv, as if we received it from 
God, and yet the dwelling was said to be of a 
directly Divine origin. This is said in the 
highest sense, as if it were the result of an im¬ 
mediate Divine agency ( l Cor. xv. 38); and was 
not like the present body, merely of a general 
Divine origin (1 Cor. xii. 18-24). In this re- 
speot it was like the heavenly city of which it is 
said that its builder and maker is God. Heb. xi. 
10. But this building (oiKodoufj) is not the city 
of God nor the house or the Father, Jno. xiv. 8 
(in which case the phrase: our earthly dwelling 
of this tabernacle, would imply that the earth 
itself is a transient place of residence), but the 
resurrection body, the result of a new Divine 
oreation. This is still further defined as an 
house not made by hands (obua axtiponobyroc). 
In this expression, the lower hnman origin is 
denied, but in a way corresponding to the figure 
and not to the thing spoken of. It is not needful 
here to recur to the original formation of the 
body in Gen. ii. 7-21. Neander: “ He is here 
speaking of a higher heavenly organ to contain 
the soul, instead of the earthly body.” The 
use of aiuvioc (comp. chap. iv. 1 ff.) forbids us 
to understand by the oixio, a temporary lodgment 
of the soul, to be succeeded by the glorified body 
at the resurrection. It must mean a permanent 
spiritual corporeity (so to speak) capable of co¬ 
existing with the body of the resurrection. It is 
something which is not the soul, but essential to 
its perfect consciousness of personality and iden¬ 
tity. The human being, it is probable, cannot 
exist as pure spirit. A vehicle or form, perhaps 
an organisation, may be necessary to its action. 
(See Taylor’s Physical Theory of Another Life, 
chap. i.). Hence the use of the varied terms 
oUodofii), oUiOy ohajrfjpiav also the expressions 
beevSixr. kvfivodp. and the deprecatory language 
of ver. 3, and entri $— heevd. ver. 4.”— Webster 
and Wilkinson]. But this dwelling is said to be 
eternal in contrast with the dwelling of this ta¬ 
bernacle. [In our English version a comma 
should separate “eternal” and “inthe heavens.” 
Faussht]. The last qualification, b roic ovpa- 
volQ (opp. hriyetof) should be joined with i%op rv, 
bo as to say that we have this dwelling in the 
heavens. But how is this to be understood? 
The present tense would seem to refer to some 
period immediately after death. But if the soul 
is to have a body corresponding to its condition 
at that time (of which, to say the least, the 
Scriptures distinctly say nothing), then the 
dwelling here mentioned cannot be eternal. Nor 
would what is said in ver. 2 of our house which 
is from heaven, agree very well with such an 
assertion. Comp. Delitxsch, Psychol, p.874 ff. It 
is possible indeed that ix 0 ^ refers to a mere re¬ 
version or expectancy, t. «., to an ideal possession 
like that which is spoken of when it is said: Thou 
shalt have treasure in heaven (Luke xviii. 22). 
In such a oase the dwelling would merely be se¬ 


cured for believers, just as the life mentioned in 
Col. iii. 8 (comp. i. 6, and the crown of righte¬ 
ousness in 2 Tim. iv. 8) is said to be. Or it may 
be alleged that the intermediate state between 
death and the resurrection is entirely lost sight 
of in the Apostle’s mind, inasmuch as we know 
that he looked upon it as altogether temporary, 
and hence that the perfection to be attained after 
the resurrection was the absorbing otject of his 
attention in this passage (Osiander). It is hardly 
probable that such a man would have changed 
his mind so soon after writing the fifteenth chap¬ 
ter of his former Epistle to the Corinthians, and 
so should now have believed that he was to pass 
immediately at death into the blessedness of the 
resurrection body. And yet how can we recon¬ 
cile what is here said with what is said in that 
chapter respecting the development of the resur¬ 
rection body out of the earthly ? It was doubt¬ 
less his deliberate conviction that in the Parousia, 
when our Lord shall return, the heavenly bodies 
prepared for all who belong to Christ, shall be 
brought down to this earth, and a power shall 
be imported to those then alive of changing, 
and to those then deceased of uniting with, the 
essential germs of their bodies, and that these 
shall thus attain their proper fulness and form. 
Nkander: “There is certainly a marked distinc¬ 
tion between what Paul here says and what he 
had taught in his earlier Epistles. During that 
earlier period his most ardent thoughts had been 
directed to the second coming of Christ. Now, 
however, when he was oppressed by apprehen¬ 
sions of death (chap. iv. 10-12), his mind was 
more impressed with the feeling that he might 
not live to see this second coming of Christ. In 
this state of mind he had new and additional dis¬ 
coveries of Divine truth on this subject, either 
by means of his own reflections under the direc¬ 
tion of the Holy Ghost, or by means of direct 
revelations from heaven. From the promises of 
Christ, and from the very nature of fellowship 
with Christ, he was now satisfied that death 
would be only a progress toward a higher state 
of existence, and this thought had been developed 
into a conviction that the soul must come into 
possession of an organ adapted to the active con¬ 
scious life immediately after death.”* 


[* Dr. Hodge has recently very elaborately defended the 
interpretation which makes lhe house not made with hands 
to be heaven itself. In this he agrees substantially with 
Anselm, Aquinas and Rosenmoeller. His arguments are 
(1), the frequent Scriptural comparison of heaven to a house 
In which are many mansions (Jno. xiv. 2), a city in which 
are many homes (Heb. xl. 10,14: xiii. 14; Rev. xxi. 10), or 
mors generally a habitation (Luke xvi. 0); (2), tbs appro¬ 
priateness of the metaphor; (3). the agreement of the de¬ 
scription here given with other descriptions of heaven. Heb, 
xl. 10 (comp. Heb. ix. 11), sf. aL; (4), any body after death 
or in the resurrection could not be spoken of as at present 
in the heavens, or as to be received from heaven: whereas 
Christ expressly authorises such language respecting the 
mansions He is preparing; (5), the bnitding here spoke* of 
is evidently to be entered upon at death, when Paul died 
this was to save him from being found naked, and this could 
not be st the final resurrection; (6V believers are said to 
pass Immediately into glory at death (Mattb. xxii. 32: Luke 
xvt. 22; xxili. 48; Phil. i. 22 f.; Heb. xii. 23). In fovor of 
the common view, which makes the house not made by 
hands the same as the body to be received at the general 
r e s u r r ection, it is alleged (1), that as tba earthly house of 
this tabernacle is a body, the heavenly house must be a 
body also. Paul's object was not to inform his readers that 
he expected a new place of residence or to be in heaven, but 
that he looked for something In the place of his present 
corporeal tenement; (2), the building was not to be heaven* 
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Vies. 2-4.— For in this also we groan— 
earnestly desiring to pat on over it oar 
house which is from heaven: —We have 
here one proof or sign that what he had asserted 
in ver. 1 was a reality. This proof was the fact 
that even while we remain in our earthly bodies 
we have an intense longing for a house from 
heaven. ’Ev robrp has herb not the sense of 
therefore, on this account, as in John xvi. 30, as 
if the succeeding participial sentence were merely 
an exposition of the previoas verse; nor is its 
object simply to explain what w&s meant in ver. 
1 by the dissolution of the earthly habitation. It 
rather refers (comp. ver. 4, we who are in this ta¬ 
bernacle) to the tabernaole (o/dfvoc) of ver. 1, and 
presents a contrast to the supposition there made 
that it might be dissolved. The accent, there¬ 
fore, should be plhced upon h; and icai should be 
looked upon as belonging to it. The sense 
would then be: we know this to be so, and the 
proof of it is in the fact, that even now in these 
bodies also we show our longings after the object 
of that confidence by onr sighs.—A similar style 
Of argument may be found in Rom. viii. 22 f. 
The earnest desire here spoken of gives us the 
trtie reason for tke sighing. That which he had 
called in ver. 1 a building from God, a house 
Which we have in heaven, he here calls a habita¬ 
tion from heaven (oiicqTfjpiov eg ovpavov) not merely 
on account of its origin, but because it was ac¬ 
tually to come down from heaven to earth. 
0 hda is somewhat more absolute, whereas 
ciarHjptov, <a domicile, expresses its proper rela¬ 
tion to the inhabitant (Bengel).— ’Ewevdl'oaodai 
(to superimpose, to put on over, in which he 
passes to the figure of a garment) is not a putting 
on of ode garment after another has been laid 
aside, but a putting on of one garment over ano¬ 
ther, comp. ver. 4. The longing is for a trans¬ 
formation in which the earthly body will not be 
laid aside (in death), but the heavenly will be 
thrown over it. The idea is that of a new embo¬ 
diment without a destruction of the corporeal 
system which had been possessed on earth. [“The 
expression rd eg ovp. compared with U Oeov £*o- 
ftev and ev role ovp. sufficiently distinguishes the 
nixjtrfiptjov spoken of from the resuscitated body.” 
Wbb. and Wilk.]— Since, in faot being 


bat tt was then in the hoavons, and was to be received from 
heaven, (3), the reason why the Apostle did cot especially 
refer to the intermediate state between death and the 
ParoosU, was that he had yet received pd revelation on the 
polvt whether he and his fellow-Chrlstfans of that ape 
woald live until the Parotula, and so whether there should 
be any snch state to those of whom he was speaking; (4), in 
ctatrast with «t>6v* In this conectfon iwtvtvm mnpt have a 
special meaning which it need not nave in 1 Oor. xv. 63 t 
for it seems to have the Idea of an investiture over the whole 
person and state of the individual, and not that of a general 
inhabitation of a people. In spite of the obvious difficulty 
that Paul seems to speak of receiving the investiture At 
death, or at least to regard It as ideally at hand when he 
■boald die, we cannot but regard these arguments as con- 
elttdre In thvor ot the common interpretation. Neither 
Qtfvin nor Olshausen advocated the Idea (sometimes Imputed 
to them and here avowed by Npander) of a body prepared 
the mil At death and to be inhabited until the Parousia. 
The spiritual interpretation that the building to be received 
from heaven Is the glory of Christ’s righteousness, needs no 
Mn tat ion. It cannot he denied that Paul was fhmiliar with 
the Rabbinic fancy, that “ Adam lost the image of God by 
his mil, and so became naked.” Tn the Synop. 8ohar. it is 
■did that 44 When the time draws near In which man is to 
depart from this world, the angel of death takes off this 
mortal garment and clothes him with one from Paradise.” 
we cannot however suppose that Paul was much Influenced 
by snch prevalent opinions.] 


6 


clothed, we fehall not be loand naked. 

(Vr. 3). We have here a crux interpretum. If we 
adopt the two readings, el-nep—endvoapevoi, we 
shall have a natural meaning by giving to einep 
the sense of: although, albeit; in which case the 
idea would be: although we may be unclothed, 
(dead), we shall not be found naked, t. «., with¬ 
out a body; for we shall be clothed with a resur¬ 
rection body. With the reading hdvc&pevoi we 
obtain the same general idea, if we contrast that 
word with errevdvoao&ai, and regard it as the 
puttihg on of the resurrection body : If indeed 
we shall be found clothed and not naked (Flatt). 
Such a method, however, would be of very doubt¬ 
ful propriety. But it would be quite unallowa¬ 
ble to interpret Lye as a concessive particle, or 
to concede no force to the ye, as if the word Were! 
equivalent to et not. Fritzsche regards kvtivc&ue- 
voi as having the same force as Lrevdvo., and elye 
the sense of quandoquidem, and he then looks 
upon this verse as giving a reason for the longing 
mentioned in ver. 2: since we shall attain the 
possession of our imperishable bodies just a& well 
by putting on our immortal bodies when we shall 
be alive, as by putting them on after we have laid 
aside our earthly bodies (i. in consequence of 
death and the resurrection, 1 Cor. xv. 62). Such 
an announcement would be grammatically ap¬ 
propriate, but 1, such a use of kvdvo&pevoi in 
connection with inevdvaaodai before and after it, 
vers. 2, 4, is not very probable; and 2, the re¬ 
mark itself seems so self-evident and trivial, that 
it would be unworthy of the Apostle. But Rtick- 
ert’s interpretation: “ as it is certain that we 
shall not be without a body (eKdvo&pevot) after 
death,” breaks up the logical train of thought, 
and with many the assertion thus made would 
not be looked upon as quite certain from the 
Scriptures. Meyer (who adopts the readings of 
the Rec. Lye — kvSvc.) thinks that the Apostle has 
reference occasionally in this argument to those 
who denied a future resurrection (1 Cor. xv.), for 
otherwise he cannot account for the insertion of 
ver. 8. He thinks the Apostle intends to assert 
here his belief, his absolute certainty (eJyrl that 
not only those Christians who shall finally be 
changed, but those who shall then be raised from 
the dead, shall meet the Lord at His second 
coming not destitute of bodies ( yvpvoi ), but pro¬ 
vided with corporeal coverings: 14 we have these 
longings (t. «., for the brtvovocur&ai, ver. 2) on 
the presumption that, being clothed, we shall not 
be found naked (Lye has the sense of : if indeed, 
or if so be, Implying a certainty, not by the force 
of the particle itself, but in consequence of the 
connection of the idea and the tenor of Paul’s 
discourse). Kg u would also hkve in this case the 
sense 6f: “truly.”* y, Ev6vodfieUot would denote an 

[* Hermann (ad Vigor, p. 834) exfwufidfe the difference be¬ 
tween the two particles thus: “ EI»*p corresponds to the 
Germ, venn andert (provided that) and elye to the Germ.. 
venn dettn (since). Tne former Is used of a thing which is 
assnmed to be, bat the writer leaves It in uncertainty whe¬ 
ther it is so or not, while the latter, on the other hand, it 
used of that which is correctly assnmed to be.” N sards* 
says that 44 in the later Greek this distinction was not al 
ways observed, since the words were not nnfreqnently need 
in each other’s place.” For Paul’s disregard of the distinc¬ 
tion, Dr. Hodge appeals to 1 Cor. viii. 5; Gal. tll.4; Pol. 1.28; 

2 Thees. i. 6. The Apostle had no doubt about his 
Sat) and ws therefore incline to think he roust have nsod 
etyc. Thin suits the general tone of confidence which runs 
through the passage. If the other word was used, it mutt 
have been because be oonoeded something either ironically 
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act which had taken place before the evpt&qo6fieda, 
and it is therefore an aorist participle. Such an 
interpretation has nothing grammatically againBt 
it. But a reference to the deniers of the doc¬ 
trine of the resurrection cannot be presupposed 
without a high degree of improbability, and as 
the whole interpretation becomes feeble and 
forced without such a reference, it must there¬ 
fore be considered very doubtful. It is still more 
difficult to agree with de Wette, who thinks the 
idea of the passage is: as we confidently expect 
that our heavenly house will also be a body. 
For it is evident from the words themselves that 
those who are evdvodpevoi are not yvfivoi ; but if 
the idea of the body had been prominent, yvpvoi 
would have been followed by o&parog. Nean- 
der: “We take these words in connection with 
those which precede them as merely an inciden¬ 
tal expression: wo are passing on with believing 
confidence to a higher state of being, for we shall 
in no event be destitute of a higher organ when 
we lay aside our earthly body; and it is only to 
this necessity of laying aside our earthly body 
that our natures now feel such a repugnance.”— 
As the participle is really in the aorist and yet 
must in such a case have the Bense of the perfect 
htiedvfitvoL, there are strong reasons against re¬ 
ferring Ivdvadpevoi and ov yvpvoi exclusively to 
those who shall be alive and clothed in earthly 
bodies when Christ shall appear in the Parousia 
(Grotius : if we shall be found among the 
changed, and not among the dead). Finding all 
these interpretations unsatisfactory, Osiander 
gives in his adherence to the figurative meaning 
which had been proposed by many ancient and 
some modern commentators. Thus Chrysostom 
et al. have yvpvoi Usteri: “under the 

presumption that we are clothed, we shall not be 
found naked in a different sense, i. e. t without the 
crown for which we have struggled.” Ewald : 
“criminally naked, as Adam and Eve were” 
(Gen. iii. 11). Others make out a similar mean¬ 
ing by taking ov yvpvoi as explanatory or epex- 
egetical of bdvadpevoi, and referring both words 
to Christ or the garment of his righteousness— 
an idea which Hoffmann (Schri/lbetoeis), following 
Anselm, understands of an ethical application of 
Christ. But neither the authorities which have 
been adduced for this, nor the arguments by 
which it has been supported (as e.g. that it is an 
allusion to the secret Divine reasons or condi¬ 
tions in chap. iv. 14 ff., and an introduction to 
the mysteries of faith in ver. 14 ff.) are sufficient 
to warrant such an explanation of evdvodpevoi and 
ov yvpvoi in this connection (where the figure of 
a garment is used in application to a new 
heavenly body), without the express addi¬ 
tion of some such word as Xptcrov or dd^qg. 
We would prefer either to accede to Meyer’s 
interpretation, or to adopt the very well sus¬ 
tained and anoient reading dnep — Ik dvodpevot, 
giving hnep the sense of: although [i. e. f we 
earnestly desire to be clothed with our house 
from heaven, even if (or although) being un- 


•r for the argument's sake at the time. Kai connects with 
the previous clanee, and may be rendered with either of the 
particles, “if in fact,” or “since in fact ” as in chap. iii. (J, 
and in rer. 5 A specimen of the same half doubt on a mat¬ 
ter really certain to his own mind may be seen in Phil. 


clothed we shall not be found naked], (comp. 1 
Cor. viii. 5). Here, if anywhere in the explana¬ 
tion of the Scriptures, we may be allowed to 
say: Non liquet .—In ver. 4 the assertion in ver. 
2 is again taken up, and is more particularly de¬ 
fined, and confirmed by reasons:— For we that 
are in this tabernacle do groan, being 
burdened. —The words oi bvreg, being put at 
the head of the sentence for the sake of empha¬ 
sis, have the meaning of: we who are in earthly 
bodies, t. «., while we are yet in them. The 
word fiapobpevot , oppressed, feeling ourselves 
burdened, gives a reason for the groaning. 
Benoel: “a burden forces out sighs and 
groans.” This is to be referred partly to the 
oppressions caused by our earthly bodies (comp. 
Ecclus. ix. 15), and probably also partly to the 
sufferings which we have to endure while we 
are in them (but of which no mention is made in 
the context). *E^’ <p would then have to bear 
the meaning of: wherefore (quare), and per¬ 
haps be equivalent to hrt robnp 6—we sigh over 
that which, etc. This, however, could hardly 
be allowed, inasmuch as the earthly body would 
not then be the object which was to be clothed 
upon (eTrevdvoaodai ).— Since we do not de¬ 
sire to be unclothed, but (we desire) to 
be clothed upon. —We may find a partial in¬ 
terpretation of this expression in what follows, 
which would incline us to make if' <p equivalent 
to because that (propterea quod), as in Rom. v. 
12 (not; in whicn, or although), and to refer it 
to the oppression which produces sighs on ac¬ 
count of the dread of death. And yet this natu¬ 
ral horror which all men feel in prospect of 
being unclothed, must be carefully distinguished 
from an unmanly fear of death, which would be 
unbecoming to the Apostle. The phrase oh -dlfor* 
Udvoao^ai in the sense of: not wishing to die, is 
the more intelligible, since the Apostle, per¬ 
haps, supposed that he might live till the time 
of Christ’s coming, and hence he might easily 
think of being spared the pains of death. (The 
word iKSbeotiat occurs in profane authors as a 
figurative expression for death. Comp. Wetstein 
on the passage). The reason why the Apostle 
wished to be clothed upon, is given in the final 
sentence:— that what is mortal might be 
swallowed up by life. —That which in 1 Cor. 
xv. 54 is expressed by a putting on of immorta¬ 
lity and a swallowing up of death, is here called 
a swallowing up of all that is mortal in us in the 
life, i. e., in the new imperishable life which be¬ 
comes manifest when the body is changed, and 
its mortality is forever abolished. The earnest 
desire expressed in ver. 2 is again alluded to 
when it is said that they did not desire to be un¬ 
clothed ; but when it is said that they were bur¬ 
dened ( Papobptvoi ), the Apostle shows that a 
feeling of oppression is connected with it, inas¬ 
much as they might be called to encounter the 
dreaded process of being unclothed (^jedwoofa*). 
And yet another way of construing it in which 
if <p is taken in the sense of since, deserves the 
preference, inasmuch as it is not easy to see how 
the oppression caused by our present bodies, so 
much disturbed by sin and the many evils of our 
present lot, should make us long not to die, but 
to be changed. If it be said that it is precisely 
in death that the oppression of the tabernacle is 
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the greatest, inasmuch as it is then as it were 
breaking down over the head of the inhabitant 
(Qsiander), we reply that the expression: we 
that are in this tabernacle, seems to refer rather 
to troubles to be encountered in the midst of our 
present earthly life. 

Vbr. 5. Now he who has completely 
wrought us out for this self same thing is 
God.—[The Se here is transitional. The exalted 
expressions he had used were not made because 
of any thing in himself, or without a deep foun¬ 
dation being laid in his. renewed nature]. He 
traces all those things of whioh he had been 
speaking to a Divine origin. The self same 
thing ( aurd rovro) of which he speaks, was not 
the groaning of the previous verse (comp. Rom. 
viii. 23), as Bengal and Hoffmann contend it was, 
for this would compel us to distort the significa¬ 
tion of Karepy6£eo6ai so as to make it mean to 
impair by severe labor (to wear down), to break 
down the spirits and so to make one sigh over his 
bodily state and its troubles; the words rather re¬ 
fer to what he had just said about being clothed 
upon, that our mortal part might be swallowed up 
by the life. Tue meaning of the Apostle is: this 
longing to be clothed upon is not exclusively 
from an internal source, for it has a profound 
Divine origin. Karepyd^Ea&at means to work 
out, to finish, and so to make ready. [The pre¬ 
position Kara in composition often introduces the 
idea of completeness, as in Karaprifa in 1 Pet. v. 
10. Our word also implies a powerful effort as 
if against opposition]. In no other place in the 
New Testament is it used with a personal object. 
It has reference not to the first or natural crea¬ 
tion, but as the farther qualifying expression 
(who hath given us the Spirit) teaches us, to the 
Divine agency in man's redemption; and it com¬ 
prehends that whole process of renovation and 
sanctification through which we attain and enjoy 
everlasting glory. But the actual entrance into 
this everlasting glory, the glorification itself, is 
accomplished, as the context informs us, by means 
of a transformation.— Who also hath given 
onto as the earnest of the Spirit. —If we 
adopt the reading of 6 Kal S6vc in the following 
clause, the Kal will introduce another qualifica¬ 
tion, L «. the warrant on whioh we expect a state 
of glorious perfection in the future world. But 
if we accept the reading 6 <J4vc merely, the sen¬ 
tence becomes an additional point, in the de¬ 
scription of Him who had wrought them; *. e. 
“who has given us the Spirit as an earnest.” 
The condition for which God had wrought them 
out, had already been described as one which was 
not in fact permanent. This temporary character 
is more distinctly brought forward in the word 
earnest (apfyafiijva comp, on chap. i. 22). But the 
8pirit itself is the Divine principle by which they 
were thus wrought and prepared—the Divine 
8pirit who by the word and all means of grace 
enables ns to attain everlasting glory (comp, 
ohap. iv. 6, 17, 18; Eph. i. 18, 14; iv. 80, 81). 

Vbr. 6-8. Therefore being always con¬ 
fident, and knowing whilst in oar home in 
the body we are absent from our home in 
the Lord. —We have here an inference (obv) from 
what has been said in ver. 6, in reference espe¬ 
cially to his disposition or frame of mind. He was 
always confident (ver. 6), and he was willing to 


be absent from the body (ver. 8). In consequence 
of this well-founded expectation that we shall be 
so gloriously perfected, we are willing, in spite of 
our reluctance to be unclothed, to be absent from 
the body and to be present with the Lord (ver. 
8). This desire or willingness, however, is 
founded not merely upon the cheerful confidence 
in such a prospect, but also upon the knowledge 
which is expressed in ver. 6, viz., that while we 
are in our home, etc .). But as this knowledge was 
itself founded upon a peculiar faith, the Apostle 
leaves the construction which he had commenced, 
that he might give the reason for this knowledge 
in an independent sentence (ver. 7). The asser¬ 
tion of his confidence (Qapfelv) is repeated in a 
new sentence, but not in a participial form, but 
in the first person of the Indicative. Originally 
he was ready to write: being therefore confident 
and knowing, etc., we are willing to be absent 
from the body, etc., but he was diverted from hie 
train of thought by his desire to give a reason 
for this knowledge (ver. 7), so that the original 
sentence was left unfinished. The passage is 
therefore anacoluthic; and ver. 7 is not a paren¬ 
thesis (still less are vv. 7 and 8), but indispensa¬ 
ble to the argument. [Being therefore (in con¬ 
sequence of having the earnest of the Spirit) 
always confident, and knowing by our walk of 
fatyh and not of sight, that while we are here in 
the body we must be absent from the Lord, we 
are well content to be absent from the body that 
we may be present with the Lord]. The word 
6apf>eiv in its various forms occurs frequently in 
our Epistle, and is used also in Ileb. xiii. 6; but 
the older form which predominates in the Gos¬ 
pels and the Acts is Oapoetv. It has the sense of, 
to be full of confidence and courage, to be cheer¬ 
ful and undismayed under disheartening circum¬ 
stances (comp. chap. iv. 8ff.; vi. 9, 10; xii. 10). 
[Tyndale translates it: we are always of good 
cheere]. The word always (irdvrore) does not ex¬ 
clude a variety of feelings in the frame of our 
minds, but only signifies that confidence is 
always predominant in our hearts (comp. Osian- 
der). The phrase Kal etSdreg is not of the same 
signification as Kahrep elddreq [even if, or although 
we know, etc.], nor should the sentence it in¬ 
troduces be understood as assigning a reason for 
the courage just expressed, but simply as intro¬ 
ducing an additional thought. The substance of 
this knowledge was that their being at home in 
the body was the same thing as an absence from 
the Lord. He returns to the metaphor of a ha¬ 
bitation. The first expression (Mripelv, etc.) 
was the same as to say: we are at home in our 
native place; the other was the same as, to tarry 
in a strange land, to be in a foreign country. To 
be at home in the body is to be abroad, or away 
from home with respect to the Lord. The words 
&7rd rov tcvpfov are a pregnant expression for 
being away from the Lord. Or, as long as we 
have our home in the body, we cannot be with 
the Lord. The same general idea is brought 
out in Phil. i. 23; iii. 20, and 1 Thess. iv. 17 
(comp. Heb. xi. 13, and xiii. 14). He explains 
himself more fully [with respect to the nature of 
this kKdijfwvpev] in ver. 7.—for we walk by 
faith and not by appearance. —The spheres 
in which we move are, that of faith (irloris) on the 
one hand, and that of sight (cldof) on the other. 
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la that faith we hare fellowship with the Lord 
(oomp. Gal. iii. 27; Eph. iii. 17), but it is a veiled 
fellowship, in which Christ is beheld not imme¬ 
diately, but concealed in His heavenly glory. In 
another state of existence our Lord will permit 
His people to behold Him without obstruction, 
they shall be at home with Him, and they will 
participate in His glory (Rom. viit 17; 1 These, 
iv. 17; John xvii. 24; Col. iii. 8, 4). The pre¬ 
position did directs to the means: we walk by 
means of faith, Neander. [It generally denotes 
any attending circumstance or quality, particu¬ 
larly in a state of transition (Webster). Here 
the states themselves are named those of faith 
and appearance, because these are the prevailing 
guides, and we are passing through them]. The 
life on earth is a walk did ir/crrewc*, inasmuch as 
Christ having entered into His heavenly glory, 
is invisible to His people, their corporeal natures 
prevent them from beholding directly His hea¬ 
venly form, and they know tbe fact that he is 
glorified only by means of His word and their 
spiritual enjoyment of His power in their hearts 
(comp. Col. iii. 3; 1 Pet. i. 8; Rom. x. 14). 
’EUo£ does not signify either in classical or sacred 
writers (Luke iii. 22; ix. 29; John v. 27; and 
often in the Old Testament) the act of seeing or 
looking, but the form or prospeot beheld (Hebr. 

nth ntns)- The meaning h : we are 

moving in the sphere of visible objects, where 
our senses have no perception of the form, or the 
actual appearance of Christ’s person. The ge¬ 
neral sense, however, of Luther’s translation, 
“cm echauen [and of the authorised English 
version, “ by sight,”] is correct With reference 
to the contrast here, comp. 1 Cor. xiii. 12f. (where 
it is implied that the faith will, in a oertain 
sense, continue even after the seeing has com¬ 
menced). The interpretation which represents 
ver. 7 as intended to give a reason for the con¬ 
fidence ($ap/xiv), and which regards faith here 
as the certainty itself whioh we have with regard 
to the future and the supernatural world, and 
sight as the phenomenal world, i. e. those things 
whioh are present to our senses and are empiri¬ 
cally perceived, is certainly in opposition to 
grammatical usage and to tbe spirit of the con¬ 
text (comp, on the other hand Meyer and Osian- 
der). Inasmuch as this concealment of our Lord 
within His glory, and His consequent withdrawal 
from their immediate possession and enjoyment, 
might produce despondenov on the part of His 
people, the Apostle proceeds in ver. 8 to say:— 
But (di is adversative) we are confident and 
are willing rather to leave our home in 
the body and to come to oar home in the 
Lord. —The reason for this oheerfnl confidence 
is the same as that which had been assigned in 
ver. 8. But then from this confidence also, and 
from the conscionsness of the insufficiency of 
the present life to afford ns wbat we oonsider 
our supreme good, there springs up what he here 
Connects with &ap})ovfuv de, viz ., the Willingness 
rather to be from home, etc. JSMozeiv occurs also 
in 1 Cor. i. 21, and here means, to be satisfied that 
something should take place^ and hence to wish, 
to long for it. The paKkov (rather) should be 
connected with his absence, «fe., so as to mean 
that he was willing rather to be absent, etc. The 


desire which he had expressed in ver. 4, had 
implied that he would prefer to remain in the 
body (until the Parousia) rather than to be sepa¬ 
rated from it. In view of the confidence jest 
expressed, and the consciousness that if he were 
present in the body he must be abCent from the 
Lord, he now changes this desire into 4 longing 
(no longer a groaning and being burdened) 
rather to depart from the body, and hence to die 

i h ver. 4), and to be present with the 
lord. 'Btcdyficlv is the opposite of kvdrpielv (ver. 
6), and henoc is not merely a change of the body 
(ver. 4), but death. The words to be present 
with the Lord, have the same meaning as to be 
with Christ in Phil. i. 28, for there also it was 
necessary to die (avaXvaai) before he could bo 
with Christ. Hpdf rdv ttbpwv is, in relation to 
the Lord, a pregnant expression, and it signifies: 
to depart, to go to another country, in order to 
be with Christ. He entertained the hope that 
immediately after death he would be in heaven 
with Christ. Such was the happy state which 
he expeoted in its perfection at the approaching 
Parousia. 

Txns. 9,10.— Wherefore we make it our 
ambition that whether at home or absent 
from home we may be acceptable to Him. 

—The particle did (wherefore) should be con¬ 
nected back with ver. 8 ( evdonovfitv). Wherefore, 
since we have such a desire, and in order that 
we may realise such a desire, we, etc. The verb 
^ikorifieiGtku signifies properly to love and seek 
for honor, to be ambitious; and with an infinitive, 
to strive after what one regards as his honor or 
reputation, and to give one's self much trouble 
about it. It is used in the same way in Rom. xv. 
20 and 1 These, iv. 11. If in the phrases drt 
kvdftfwtvres, elre kKdripovyre^ any thing is to be 
supplied, the two participles should be made to 
refer to the same noun ; and of course this should 
be either the body (efy*x), or the Lord (jrfpwr). 
The latter seems the most natural from the con* 
section, but the former is probably allowable. 
As he had last spoken of an absence from the 
body, it ib rather easiest to refer the absence 
here mentioned to the same object, and such a 
reference would control also the object of Mtfp. 
The reason that kvdr)fumm$ is mentioned’ first is 
most naturally explained by the foot that being 
acceptable to the Lord would of course be first 
thought of when speaking of one who was alive 
on earth, and would therefore be first sought «f* 
ter by such a one (provided the participles we 
connected with the finite verb fiXorip., i. a, we 
strive, whether in or out of the body, etc.). But 
it must be remembered that bcdtffi. from Its pe¬ 
culiar signification (to leave a country, to set out 
on a journey) must refer not to the state after 
death, but to the very process of dying. And we 
may very well conceive that the Apostle might 
speak of a laboring to be acceptable to Christ, 
even in this act of dying, sines the mind of 4 be¬ 
liever is supposed then to be active and to be 
striving to maintain its hold on Christ and to 
avoid whatever might displease Him. The idea 
is furthermore an important and an appropriate 
one; and we shall find it essentially foe foss, 
whether the participles are connected with 
4 tXerifi . (see above), or with the infinitive sen¬ 
tence (i. we strive to be acceptable, whether 
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we are in or out of the body.) [The sense of the 
passage is in fact virtually the same, whether 
these participles be joined with the body or with 
the Lord; for the Apostle assumes that an ab¬ 
sence from the one involves a presence with the 
other. Alford's objection that we cannot be sup¬ 
posed to labor to be acceptable to Christ after or 
in death, sinoe we are then saved, is of no great 
force, inasmuch as the labor is present in this 
life, that we may be acceptable after this life is 
closed]. In this way we are not obliged to de¬ 
part from the meaning which Mtjpeiv and izdrjfulv 
has borne throughout this connection (together 
signifying the same as irdvwe or did vdvroe r wher¬ 
ever we may be, without regard to place), and 
with Meyer to take these words in their original 
meaning (analogous to that which they bear in 
1 Cor. v. 10; comp. vers. 6 and 7), without sup¬ 
plying any thing as understood. In ver. 10 the 
Apostle sets forth also the objective side of what 
he had said in ver. 9:—for we must ell be 
made manifest before the judgment seat 
of Christ the reason why he so earnestly 
endeavored to please the Lord, was beoause he 
regarded this as his highest honor; or, (if we 
prefer to go further back), he shows how the ef¬ 
fort te please the Lord would spring from his de¬ 
sire to be present with the Lord (ver. 8). In 
other words, he here shows that such a desire 
could only be fulfilled by his being found ap¬ 
proved at that tribunal where he and his fellow 
believers were shortly to appear. The whole 
connection shows that by rove ndvrae $pde he 
means not all mankind, but only all Christians. 
He enlarges upon this point, probably to exoite 
his readers to diligence and to impress upon their 
minds the importance of laboring to be accepta¬ 
ble to Christ (ver. 9). Tot>f ndvrae makes the 
subject apply to the whole body of Christians. 
Nbandir: “This is said with special emphasis 
in relation to the Corinthians, who were disposed 
to give judgment arrogantly against their fellow- 
men, without remembering how bad their own 
ease was." To be manifested (favepuOijvcu) is not 
precisely equivalent to napaorijvai (to be pre¬ 
sented, Rom. xiv. 10), for it looks to a complete 
manifestation of all that transpired within us or 
in the external life (comp. 1 Cor. iv. 6). Our 
Lord will show that He looks through every indi¬ 
vidual part as well as the whole body of His peo¬ 
ple. The words ipnpoodev rov flitparoe (as in Rom. 
xiv. 10), are a solemn expression, and have a 
real significance; for if we ought not to make the 
tribunal of Christ merely a cloud, it certainly 
implies something more than a judioial inquiry 
with respect to each man immediately after death 
(Platt), respecting whieh we have no intimation 
elsewhere in Paul*s writings. [In classical Greek, 
fata always signified, not a judgment seat, but the 
raised place or step from which public speakers 
addressed the people at the great navfiyvpue or 
ether popular assemblies and courts of law. In 
the Sept, it still retained this signification (Neh. 
▼iii. 4; 2 Mace. xiii. 26). In Roman usage it 
passed from the tribune of the orator to the tri¬ 
bunal of the judge, which was an elevated seat 
on a lofty platform at one end of the Basilica in 
the forum. In the New Testament it always 
means (except in Acts viii. 6, where Luke gives 
H a meaning something like that of the classic 


Greek), a judgment seat where a formal trial is 
held. See Stanley’s note]. In I Cor. iv. 5 also, 
it is said that Christ wiU be our judge, aud in 
Rom- xiv. 10 [where the true reading is rov deoii] 
nothing inconsistent with this is necessarily im¬ 
plied, inasmuch as Christ is described as the re¬ 
presentative or the organ of the Father (comp. 

v. 22, 27; Acts x. 42; xvii. 31; Rom. ii. 16). 
But the judicial office of Christ is perfectly con¬ 
sistent with His being the absolute revelation of 
God and the Redeemer of men.—The neces¬ 
sity of this judgment on the part of God is ex¬ 
pressed by del: the only way to secure suoh a 
righteous retribution as would be honorable to 
God, is to have suoh a revelation of the hearts 
and conduct of us alL The object of this general 
manifestation was that all who were thus judged 
might be properly rewarded, and now in accord¬ 
ance with such a view he points each individual 
to his own particular interest in such a judgment 
(comp. Rom. xiv. 12):— that each one may 
receive the things done in his body. —The 
meaning of Kopufredai is, to bear away, to re¬ 
ceive; also, to bring back (for himself), to rer 
ceive again; and thus it signifies a reward or re¬ 
compense. The moral actions of a man art 
something laid up with God in heaven, and must 
be reoeived again in a corresponding retribution. 
Comp. Eph. vi- 8; Col. iii. 25. A similar idea if 
expressed by the figure of the sowing and reap¬ 
ing in GaL vi. 7, and of the ihjoQvplZuv in hfotth, 

vi. 20 and 1 Tim- vi. 19. A fuller expression 
may be found in 1 Pet. i. 9; v. 4; 2 Pet. ii. 13. 
— The things given in this recompense are said 
to be rd did rov odfiaroq. The body to be received 
in the resurrection eannot be the one here in¬ 
tended [as if the Apostle would say: that each 
one may receive back through or by meAns of bis 
(resurrection) body according to the things 
which he did. This view was much favored by 
some ancient expositors (the Syrian, Tertullian, 
Theodoret, Chrysostom and Oecumenius). It 
must be conceded that such a construction avoids 
some harshness, and Osiander seems inclined to 
favor it. He, however, concedes that it is diffi¬ 
cult to believe that the new body should be desig¬ 
nated by the simple word oopa] for that word 
is throughout our passage used for the earthly 
body. The word to be supplied is not exactly 
npax&tv to, although this would be consistent 
with the proper sense of tho passage, but dvra : 
that which took place by means of the body as an 
organ (comp. Plato: tyboviiv, ai did rov ou/iardf 
elotv). Neamler: while in this body. Th* 
reading of the Italic, the Vulgate and some other 
versions (: rd Idea rov oCtporoQ, propria, etc.] may 
have originated in a mistake, or rd did r. o. may 
have seemed difficult of construction. Certainly 
rd did is critically well authenticated— accord¬ 
ing to that he hath done, whether it be 
good or bad. —In this sentence npde has refer¬ 
ence to the rule or standard according to which 
the reward is given. The ellipsis in elre — kclk6v 
must be supplied by a word from the relative 
sentence, viz., InpaJjev .—If the Apostle had his 
eye on some mongrel kind of Christianity, 
KOfucrqrai might imply that those who adhered to 
it would be excluded from the kingdom of God. 
But on the supposition that he was speaking of 
real Christians in the restricted sense, he must 
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hare been distinguishing between different de¬ 
grees in their rewards according to the different 
degrees of fidelity on -earth. Such distinctions 
are not inconsistent with the idea of a justifies- 
tion and salvation by grace; for in the economy 
of grace the law of righteousness prevails. Even 
if the atonement by Christ extends to the whole 
life of those who believe in Him, its influence 
upon individuals must be exerted by means of a 
progressive repentance (fter&x'oia ); and though 
they may be secured against condemnation, and 
though they may actually be saved, they may yet 
have their gracious reward diminished in pro¬ 
portion to their want of faithfulness. Such a 
humiliation will be as nothing in comparison with 
the gratitude they will feel for a salvation which 
will be greater in proportion as they recognize 
it as a free gift of grace (comp. Meyer and Osi- 
ander on ver. 10). 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. It is a fundamental law of the Divine king¬ 
dom and the leading aim of the faith by which 
it is implanted in the heart, that man the crea¬ 
ture should be seen and known as the feeble and 
powerless, and God as the only mighty one. 
Hence it is that those whom God makes use of 
for the advancement of His kingdom and His 
cause roust sometimes experience much infirmity 
of body and of spirit, that all may see that God 
alone is strong, faithful and wise, and that He 
will help through every trial, and never will for¬ 
sake his people. He brings salvation and deli¬ 
verance when all hope has failed; He manifests 
the power of a divine life when nothing but 
death is anticipated, because while death with 
its distresses and infirmities is seen working in 
them, that life exhibits all its energies in those 
who receive it. Thus while the work of grace is 
witnessed in many and is accomplished in many 
by such means, abundant thanksgivings redound 
to that God who achieves such results. In 
this way they are never left without courage 
under the greatest difficulties, for though the 
outward man may waste away, the inward spirit 
is endowed with ever freshening energies. Then 
while their eye is directed steadily to the things 
which are unseen and eternal, and to those hea¬ 
venly glories which God has promised His peo¬ 
ple, they are taught by the spirit of humble 
faith to speak and to confess Christ before men 
with cheerfulness, and to regard their trials in 
a very different light from that in whioh the eye 
of sense perceives them. Those trials seem ex¬ 
ceedingly light and transitory compared with 
the eternal weight of glory, for which God is 
preparing them even by such means, and for 
which no suffering can be properly endured here 
without fruit there, (comp. Heb. xii. 11). 

2. The sure hope of eternal life and the expec¬ 
tation of a perfect bodily nature, must make the 
Christian breathe forth many a longing sigh 
while he remains in this mortal body; and the 
horror which nature feels in prospect of the vio¬ 
lent dissolution of its corporeal life, must awaken 
in him a desire to escape the dying process and 
to be clothed with a glorious life by an immedi¬ 
ate transformation; but such a hope will teach 
him also to be of good courage under all his 


trials. Yet this courage arising from the hope 
of future glory on the one hand, and the con¬ 
sciousness that he must be, during his present 
pilgrimage, without a complete and an imme¬ 
diate fellowship with his Lord on the other, will 
finally change all such longings (after such a 
superimposed body) into a single great desire to 
leave this state of alienation in a foreign land, 
and to be at home with the Lord. Though in 
this life we have many animating experiences of 
Christ’s graoious nearness, and have access by 
faith to His throne of grace, we have neverthe¬ 
less to encounter many hinderances in conse¬ 
quence of our life in the flesh (Gal. ii. 20) and 
we cannot behold our Lord in His essential glory. 
But when a desire for a higher life has been 
awakened, we shall make the most earnest ef¬ 
forts, in every possible way, to please the Lord. 
Indeed every thing which is an essential condi¬ 
tion to the enjoyment of our future glory will 
give intensity to such efforts, for every one, 
without distinction, must expect a full revelation 
before the judgment seat of Christ. Every ac¬ 
tion, even of God’s children, during their bodily 
life, must there be judged according to the law 
of strict righteousness, and each believer must 
be rewarded according to his good or evil con¬ 
duct. 

[8. Though our passage does not say that 
“holy obedience is our only title to eternal life” 
(Emmons), it does distinctly assert that believers 
are to be fully “manifested” at the judgment seat 
of Christ, and that the reward of grace will be 
proportioned exactly to that which they did in 
(did) the earthly body. These “things done 
in tne body ” are neither expressly nor impliedly 
confined to any period of life after justification, 
whether this be placed in conversion or bap¬ 
tism]. 


HOMILBTICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Stabke, iv. 7:—If God had set aftgels or glo¬ 
rified men to preach the Gospel, we should easily 
have been astonished at such instruments, and 
have ascribed the power to such glorious perso¬ 
nages. But now when so much is accomplished 
by poor and feeble men, the honor must be ihe 
Lord’s alone, (oomp. 1 Cor. ii. 6).—Ver. 8. En¬ 
lightened souls are full of courage, and know 
how to accommodate themselves to crosses, Ps. iii. 
7 f. xxviL 1. If afflictions arise, they suffer not 
themselves to be overcome nor to cast away 
their confidence. If they become involved in 
dangerous circumstances, so that they know noi 
how to extricate themselves, their courage will 
not fail, for they know that when all human aid 
is farthest, God’s hand is nearest—Ver. 9. God 
often protects his servants and his children in a 
wonderful manner, and helps them by means of 
other men. This is especially accomplished by 
means of those believers who pray for them 
(Acts xii. 6), minister to their temporal necessi¬ 
ties (Phil. iv. 14-20), and afford them the means 
of safety (chap. xi. 88), but it is not unfrequently 
accomplished also even by means of unbelievers 
(Acts xxi. 81 f.).—Observe the blessed fellowship 
of the members with their head! Christ's life 
was nothing but a series of sufferings, a perpet¬ 
ual dying, for he was poor, despised and pained 
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bdth in body and soul. His followers meet with 
the same trials, and they get no release but with 
their lives. Yet he preserves them, makes them 
joyful, often plucks them from danger as if by 
miracle, and thus proves that he is indeed alive. 
—Ver. 12. Hedingbr: —Faith seeks not conceal¬ 
ment, for it speaks, teaches and warns. The 
nearer we are to death, the more diligent we 
should be in our callings and our work. Hear¬ 
ers are strengthened and confirmed in their spi¬ 
ritual life by witnessing the sufferings and death 
of those preachers who steadfastly hold to the 
Gospel in all their trials.—Ver. 18. Faith gives 
us the right discourse, and therefore the best li¬ 
berty in speaking. Many speak much, but they* 
will endure nothing in behalf of what they say, 

‘ for they speak not as they should, and never 
speak from faith. (Gal. vi. 12).—Ver. 14. Since 
Jesus is the head of all true believers, they can 
no more remain dead than a member can remain 
separate from the head.—What a joy, when we 
shall all be presented before Christ and be for¬ 
ever in his society!—Ver. 15. Where much suf¬ 
fering, and much consolation and help are expe¬ 
rienced, thanksgivings will also abound to the 
praise of God.—Ver. 17. In thy distress thou 
sayest, Ah! Lord, how long! But it is not long. 
It is only in thine infirmity that it seems long. 
What is time to eternity?— He dinger: —Light, 
light indeed, is the cross! Thou sayest No. it is 
heavy. Lift up thine eyes to the glory. What 
sayest thou now!—The more suffering on earth, 
the more joy in heaven; and yet all this is of 
grace and not of works, Rom. vi. 23. We de¬ 
serve as little for our sufferings as for our 
works. God makes use of them as of a file to 
rasp away all that is useless in us. They are 
His blessing to make the good seed germinate 
within us and grow up into glory. Our earth 
has many beautiful things to the praise of its 
Creator, but in heaven are things a thousand 
times more beautiful. Let the believer see and 
admire the earthly beauty, but let him believe 
and rejoice in the heavenly far more, for he will 
possess and refresh himself with them forever 
and ever. Are all visible things only temporal ? 
then give thy heart to no creature. So use 
everything you have that it shall fix your heart 
more on God; and be able and willing to let it go 
when He shall see fit to remove it. The children 
of this world seek satisfaction only in what is 
visible, in money and property, and reputation 
and worldly pleasures, but our spiritual natures 
can never be satisfied with such things. If the 
Divine light of faith has risen within us, we shall 
turn our thoughts to our spiritual welfare; we 
shall be more concerned that we may be sancti¬ 
fied and properly adorned in God’s sight, and 
that we may have the heavenly joy and glory he 
has promised; and hence we shall choose a higher 
and better portion.—Chap. V. 1. We have here 
a salutary lesson for those who have health, that 
they may not calculate with confidence upon 
their health, but frequently think of their per¬ 
ishable tabernacles, and may be always ready 
for a blessed departure. Equally salutary is it 
for the sick, that as their tabernacle begins to 
break up, they may by faith lay hold upon the 
dwelling God has built for them in heaven, and 
joyfully be invested with it.—Ver. 4. A man 


must be a great hero who feels no terror at 
death; and although the saints have overcome 
it, they are not altogether free from apprehen¬ 
sions.—Ver. 6. All do not die happy, because 
they are not all prepared, and some have not 
the earnest of the Spirit.— IIedinger: —Heaven 
will be glorious! Have wo the seal and the let¬ 
ter for it? This is the Holy Spirit who con¬ 
vinces us of the truth, and so sweetens the bit¬ 
terness of death.—Ver. 6. Although Christ is 
every day with his people (Matth. xxviii. 20), 
and they live in communion with the Father, Son 
and Spirit (Chap. xiii. 14), they are not yet where 
they can behold his glory, and are only aliens so 
far as relates to such a revelation of God.— 
Hedingkr: —Wilt thou not go home, my child? 
Away, for the danger is pressing! Go home to 
God and get out of trouble! Array thyself in 
such garments as will please the Lord! Get 
ready, 0 Pilgrim, for thine eternal home! Heb. 
xiii. 14.—Ver. 7. To walk by faith is not a per¬ 
fect life, but it is essentially a great and glorious 
thing; for whoever desires it must be born of 
God and be united with him. In the future life 
of spiritual vision, the brightest object will be 
the Son of God, in whose glorified humanity we 
shall behold not only the majesty of his eternal 
Godhead, but also the Father and the Holy Spi¬ 
rit.—Ver. 8. Our home is where the place of 
blessedness is, where all believers have their 
home, where our Father, (James i. 18) our 
mother (Gal. iv. 26), our brethren, Christ, and 
those who have entered into glory are (Col. iii. 
1; Heb. xii. 22 f.); and there is our habitation, 
for we shall remain in it forever (Heb. xi. 14), 
and it is our inheritance (1 Pet. i. 4).—Rightly 
to wish for death is a mark of one who belongs 
to God and is ready for his departure to a blessed 
eternity (Phil. i. 23). Try thyself by this! Who¬ 
ever gives all his time and attention to the body, 
and so thinks nothing of his soul, how can he 
bave pleasure in the thought that he is to jour¬ 
ney forth from the body (Rom. xiii. 14)?—Ver. 
9. Only when we are by faith in Christ, and all 
our works are from Him, can our walk be pleas¬ 
ing to God. The best evidence that we are en¬ 
tirely acceptable to God is, that we are striving 
in all things to please Him; and that we are dis¬ 
pleased with our own imperfections, and so are 
always humble.—Ver. 10. We are even now per¬ 
fectly manifest at all times before the Lord, but 
we need to become manifest hereafter, that the 
whole world may see what we have been, whether 
we were good or bad. Many can now play the 
rogue under their disguises, but in due time 
every thing shall be revealed before the eyes 
of angels and the whole world. Without fault 
of thine own thou mayest suffer, but God sees it, 
and he will surely bring thine innocence to light. 
Ye uqjust judges who.turn aside the righteous 
cause, and ye Epicurean worldlings who live 
without shame, and sport yourselves in sin, how 
will it be when you stand before Christ’s judg¬ 
ment seat? Turn or tremble (2 Chron. xix. 6 f.; 

1 Pet. iv. 6)! In this world it is often with the 
godly as if they were ungodly, and with the un¬ 
godly as if they were godly (Eccles. ix. 2 f.). 
Should not the leaf some day be turned? God 
is righteous; and He must have a judgment day 
to give each one his due reward (Rom. it 6-9). 
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Bbblbhb. Biblb, Veb. 7: — We need to be 
convinced of our inability, that grace may shine 
the brighter, and that we may not confound the 
creature with the Creator and nature with grace. 
God is not a God for seasons of prosperity or 
court favor merely, but a God of patience. We 
should bless Him for such methods with us as 
are indicated in Matth. xii. 20.—Ver. 8. A genu¬ 
ine triumphal song. Let no one ever despair; 
only be faithful. Though God never overburdens 
His children, they must expect sometimes to be 
in perplexity. But when our passions cease to 
boil, the impurities which might otherwise become 
sedentary, are driven off. Anxiety and doubt 
will retire before the spirit of faith.—Ver. 9. 
We must often be thrown like a ball hither and 
thither, but we need fear no evil for we have a 
Lord who delivers from death.—Ver. 10. Wo 
must not be ashamed of a sanctified cross-bear¬ 
ing. But first we must take up the crass, have 
fellowship in the death of Christ daily, and i 
never shake off from our necks what God lays 
upon them.—Death before lifel such is God’s 
inviolable law.—Our follep nature cannot receive 
the blessed life of God in Christ, until we have 
given up our own mind and will to God.—Rea¬ 
son says: “What to me is a life which can be 
gained only by death ! ” and it praises the scorner 
who merrily enjoys the world. Others despise 
thq idea as a vain fancy. But the believer 
knows better whom he has believed, and by what 
power it is that he must live.—Unless thou 
holdest before the eye of thy heart every day, 
hour and moment, as thy only true glass, the de¬ 
spised cross of Jesus, and His perpetual renun¬ 
ciation of Himself, no permanent rest canst thou 
know, and the Holy Spirit who is the Spirit of 
Christ and not of the world, can never dwell 
with thee.—Ver. 11. Thou art no longer in the 
state in which God made thee, but thou must bo 
cured of disease before thou canst be blessed. 
Blame not God then and call Him cruel when He 
is carrying thee through this process. He never 
makes us experience the power of this death, 
until He bestows upon us a power to live a spi¬ 
ritual life. Christ therefore gains over our wills 
that He may subdue them in spite of the oppo¬ 
sition of the flesh. But a Christian always soars 
in spirit to the eternal and heavenly world, and 
thence derives strength for a new and secret 
life.—Ver. 12. God allows the Christian, on his 
first conversion, to enjoy much spiritual delight, 
that fie may perceive the advantages he has 
gained, and may be encouraged to go forward in 
face of death.—It often seems a great mystery 
when the watchman suffers for those committed 
to his trust (Col. i. 24). And yet a good shep¬ 
herd is willing to give his life for the sheep 
(John x. 12), not indeed to redeem them, for 
Christ alone can do that, but because He is 
stronger and must go before them that are weak. 
—Ver. 13. Faith in Christ gives the believer a 
new life, for it draws down living and active 
energies from God; and while it allows Him no 
rest but in God, it gives him true rest there, 
with life and strength, victory and complete salva- 
tion. No one must attempt to live without this 
Spirit, for nothing else can give us the beams of 
Divine light and cheer oil? souls, with the 
radiancy of a heavenly life. Where this exists 


deeply in the heart, it will find expression in 
the lips. It will take away all our timidity, and 
make us willing not only to confess Christ for 
ourselves, but to carry the Gospel to our fellow- 
men.—Ver. 14. He who raised up Jesus from 
the dead, imparts to all who put faith in Him, 
the confident assurance and lively feeling that 
they too shall not be left- in the grave.—Christ 
has acquired the right to represent and intro¬ 
duce His members wherever He is Himself. He 
will hereafter bestow upon us blessings, far sur¬ 
passing what the Gospel now gives us, for as 
yet we have had to endure very much of the 
shame of the cross.—Ver. 16. Ministers should 
strive to make all their sufferings as well as their 
labors a means of edification to all around thpm. 
—In no way is God more glorified than when 
man gives up himself in his utmost glory as no¬ 
thing, that he may be made what infinite wisdom 
and love may think best.—Ver. 16. A Christian 
should not voluntarily bring troubles upon him¬ 
self, for a false nature may of its own choice 
involve itself in difficulties, and then make a 
martyrdom out of it. If our heavenly Father is 
pleased to let our outward man, in connection 
with which God has in His wisdom decreed that 
all our spiritual and corporeal troubles shall 
take place, fall into decay and perish. His will 
be done. The renewal of the inner, the hidden 
man of the heart (1 Pet. iii. 4), is usually in con¬ 
nection with the clecay of the outward man. In 
proportion as we are daily melted in the fire of 
affliction, we grow in the kingdom of God. Ac¬ 
cording to the crucifixion of our flesh will be the 
activity of the spirit and the life of the man in 
Christ—Nothing more promotes the daily reno¬ 
vation of even the converted man, than the 
cross.—Every pain, sorrow and trouble is a 
needful birth pang, for the production of a new 
life and for its healthful growth.—Ver. 17. The 
fear of the cross, which young converts and 
many who are patiently pressing on in the Divine 
life, are accustomed to feel, outweighs all they 
can endure in this world, and is not worthy of 
mention if they think of making a merit or a 
matter of importance of their afflictions. How¬ 
ever long or severe any trial may be, it sinks to 
nothing, the moment we catch a reflection of the 
future glory. Our choleric tempers cannot long 
bear the fire of affliction. The suffering will seem 
intolerable because our sense and reason cannot 
get beyond the eternal and temporal.—You who 
complain so much of the weight of our sufferings, 
can yet bear very well the weight of glory which 
is to be found undev the cross —Rqjoice rather, 
for death, pain, sickness, and loss of honor, of 
property, of friends and of comforts, if for con¬ 
science’s sake, are nothing but gain. The mo¬ 
ment we begin to enjoy the fruits of our suffer¬ 
ings, we see the cross in a new light and are 
ashamed that we were not always faithfuL In¬ 
deed, it ought to have been glory enough to bear 
reproach with the Son of God. But who can 
tell the glory which in another life follow these 
brief sufferings? Even a foretaste of these has 
often been sufficient to carry God’s people alto¬ 
gether beyond themselves, and to cause them to 
break out into the highest strains of exultation. 
—Ver. 18. We must get accustomed to raise our 
thoughts above our outward state and seek in 
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God, where our treasure and best portion are, 
the motives of our daily life, our consolation, 
our counsel and our peace. Our troubles will 
then seem very insignificant. As when a man is 
on a high tower or mountain, objects far below 
him seem very small and even invisible, so to a 
mind in communion with God, all temporal 
things and all sufferings of course will seem 
small indeed. We very soon find, when our car¬ 
nal minds try to make something interesting of 
the things that are seen, that they are indeed 
fleeting and vain. How easy then to use such 
things as a test whether we have true faith or 
not (Heb. xi. 1). Chap. V. 1. How will it be 
with us when our present mortal bodies are dis¬ 
solved ? We say indeed, we hope for the best 
Hut what reason for hope have we ? Those who 
in this life have been dead to sin, hare put off the 
old man with its affections and lusts, when (hey 
come to die, give honor to Him who in His death 
gave them life; they have put on a new man, which 
after this life shall be invested with another 
body, a habitation in the Jerusalem which is 
above, an angelio body, formed indeed from this 
earthly one, but endowed with such heavenly at< 
tributes that it shall never be destroyed. He 
who is unwilling to have his old house demolished 
may well tremble when his Lord shall come, and 
after all shall break it up against his will.—Ver. 
2. Our sighs, which seem now so painful, are 
nevertheless longings which spring from a sight 
of something better and can be satisfied with 
nothing here. They are a kind of necessity for 
man; for after all, a great treasure, something 
supernatural, is concealed under them. Eternity 
is thus at work in our souls, for its eternal long¬ 
ings have taken possession of them. These may 
be faint and confused at first, and hence they 
must be direoted and brought to distinctness. 
The longings have reference to the great end of 
our existence, but the sighs to our present con¬ 
dition along the way.—Ver. 3. The spirit of man 
appears to be by itself naked, as it were un¬ 
clothed. It is therefore incomplete before God 
until it is invested with a new body of spiritual 

S owers and light. Those who desire to enter the 
few Jerusalem must have within themselves that 
spiritual building which belongs to the new crea¬ 
tion, viz: the character and image of God, by 
which this mother oan recognize her child.—Ver. 
4. Our mortality is now a burden, but God so 
changes its nature that when it is assailed we 
think of something very different. It is natural 
for us to wish we could avoid the separation of 
our souls from our bodies, and by an instantane¬ 
ous change (1 Cor. xv. 61 f.) be with Christ in 
the resurrection state. But ere this.oanbewe 
must be unclothed. The mortal must be dried 
up, but life must enter its remains. It is right 
to love life, but we may hasten too fast, or go in 
the wrong direction in pursuit of it. Here it is 
that sense is likely to intermeddle and do mis- 
ehief. But Christ took upon Himself even this 
fleshly nature, though without sin. It is no evil in 
itself, but only a token that a man has life in 
himself. Christ assumed it not that He might 
retain it forever, but that he might in due time 
lay it aside. “Not my will,” He said, “as far 
as it is a human will, but Thy Divine will.” In 
that ^reat conflict He maintained His ground, 


and His success should be our encouragement. 
We may, indeed, see in Him what it costs to bring 
the will into its proper state. But just as He 
overcame, by subjecting the lower to the higher 
nature, so must we.—Ver. 6. God does not aban¬ 
don His work, and His spirit puts His seal upon 
our hearts that we m%y have, what we very much 
need, a certainty for the future.—Ver. 6. Just 
as far as we succeed m making the present 
world our home, we shall be absent from the 
Lord, and without the complete enjoyment of 
Him.—Ver. 7. Faith unites us with God and 
gives us as high a knowledge of Him as is 
possible in the present life. But clear as this 
faith is in itself, it is in fact dark to us. We 
do not behold the face of God with an unob¬ 
structed vision. And yet this obscure faith 
gives us a far brighter light than can ever be 
attained by seeking to find out God by the high¬ 
est exercise of merely human reason.—Ver. 8, 
Though we are yet far from our native land, we 
are full of cheerful confidence. We are citizens 
of it still (Eph. ii. 19; Phil. iii. 20), and in some 
respects are already there (Heb. xii. 22).— 
Ver. 9. Wherever we may be, our only honors 
are in another world; let us, then, for the pre¬ 
sent be satisfied with God’s allotments, and give 
ourselves completely up to'be led as He pleases.— 
Ver. 10. This is a stimulus which the believer 
always needs, for he has always some remnants 
of an evil nature.—Everything which is now 
concealed must one day come to light, and be 
either condemned or approved. It is surely a 
righteous thing that God should recompense 
to every man what he has thought, spoken, or 
done, according to all that he has done by means 
of the body. Everything which men have done 
—all the evil which the redeemed as well as the 
good, which the lost have done, will be investi¬ 
gated and scrutinized with the strictest justice. 
—Blessed, indeed, will they be whose works shall 
be found right. And yet those in whom Christ 
Jesus lives, reigns and works will own Him as 
the source of all their goodness. Such a bles¬ 
sedness and dignity will be of the most exalted 
nature. No works will then be recognized or 
accepted before God except those which belong 
to believers justified by faith, and saved by 
grace; for all others will be traced to some false 
principle. 

Rieger: —Ver. 7. God conceals His choicest 
instruments under the lowliness of the Cross— 
not that they may be undervalued, but that they 
may show their unshaken dependence upon the 
Lord Jesus.—The ability and disposition to un¬ 
dertake the work of the ministry, the knowledge 
of Christ by means of a Divine enlightenment, 
the honesty not to seek our own selves, the wil¬ 
lingness to spend and be spent in the service of 
another, the courage never to be ashamed of any 
of Christ’s words, the good conscience which 
nevertheless avoids all private dishonor, the sin¬ 
cerity which never corrupts God’s word, and the 
untiring patience which never ^ives out—all this 
treasure Christ’s servants have in a frail outward 
span (chap. iv. 16) in an earthly tabernacle which 
is liable to be broken up at any moment (chap, 
v. 1). Such an earthly vessel may have a spe¬ 
cial fragility of its own (comp. x. 10) in addition 
to the general weakness of its kind. If wc are 
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never weary, if our spirit and power is demon¬ 
strated in the consciences of other men, and if 
we are sufficient for all our duties, it is because 
we continually receive from God a stream of in¬ 
fluences which keeps us in dependence upon Him 
and sustains our inward life. Thus our weak¬ 
ness and the Divine support are always seen in 
mutual relations.—Ver. 8ff. As the Apostle re¬ 
peats his 41 not, not,” we not only see the encou¬ 
ragement which faith supplies and the victory 
he gained over his own natural feelings, but the 
happy issue of each trial tends to bring to light 
and to refute those secret objections which other 
men are apt to feel with respect to the humilia¬ 
tions of the Cross.—Ver. 10f. The infirmities 
which our Lord Jesus took upon Himself, and 
which continued with Him until death, the pur¬ 
pose never to use His Divine powers for His perso¬ 
nal relief, whatever contempt might be heaped 
upon Him on this account by carnal-minded 
men, are now the proper medium through 
which we have fellowship with Him in His life, 
and we must now bear them about with us, 
and never intentionally conceal them.—Ver. 12. 
It is in Christ’s ministers that we may most im¬ 
pressively see the fellowship of Christ’s suffer¬ 
ings and the likeness of His death; but in the 
conversion of souls, in the powerful effects of the 
Gospel, in the awakening life and flourishing 
condition of the Church, we have a proportionate 
proof of His life.—Ver. 18. Those who openly 
confess the truth and cheerfully suffer for it, 
inust have a believing spirit and a firm hold upon 
invisible realities.—Ver. 14. Faith always finds 
access to God only through Christ. The resur¬ 
rection and glorification of Jesus is the true 
ground for hoping that God will raise up and 
present us also. Only in this light shall we be 
able to estimate what each one gains or loses un¬ 
der the sufferings or unclothings of our present 
state.—Ver. 15. Every thing we ministers ac¬ 
quire by our spiritual treasures is intended to 
win, to confirm, and to relieve, as much as possi¬ 
ble, you the people. The more, then, you observe 
how this abounding grace of God sustains us un¬ 
der our trials, the more you have reason to give 
God thanks.—Ver. 16. Our bodies, lives, health, 
strength, comforts, prospects and all that we 
have on earth, may be gradually wasted in con¬ 
sequence of our fellowship with Christ’s suffer¬ 
ings ; but the heart, the spirit which animates us 
in it, and the willingness to spend every thing in 
the service of God, will never be changed, be¬ 
cause it is always enlivened by hope.—Ver. 17. 
According to the great principle of the Divine 
kingdom: 44 Through suffering to glory,” every 
trouble we have gives us a pledge of the glory, a 
salutary foretaste of the powers of the world to 
come, such as we could never obtain without the 
decay of our out ward man.—Ver. 18. Every mo¬ 
ment, in all our public discourses, testimonies, 
ministerial work, and intercourse with our peo¬ 
ple, we are making our choice and laying hold 
upon and aiming at either the temporal or the 
eternal. — Chap. v. 1 . The word of God and the 
spirit of faith which it produces tends uniformly 
to humility, but never to feebleness of spirit; and 
it teaches men to think but little, but not con¬ 
temptuously, of the body. Inasmuch as houses, 
tents, clothing, are very necessary and very con¬ 


venient, we should learn that our bodies are not 
to be hated. But as such things can be laid 
aside and be changed without tearing away any 
portion of our hearts, we should learn that our 
bodies ought not to be over-valued.—The house 
which is from heaven, that portion of the hea¬ 
venly glory which every believer will have for 
an ornament and a covering, and the residence 
in which the inward life of his spirit manifests 
itself to others and receives from them its high¬ 
est enjoyments, is not given him until the earthly 
tabernacle falls off; for it has been prepared, 
designed and promised only for that occasion. 
As this is of heavenly origin, it will never be 
dissolved, and can perceive heavenly things.— 
Vers. 2-4. Our heavenly calling gives us the 
hope of a house above, while we are enduring 
the oppression of our CArthly tabernacle, that we 
may under both influences sigh to be clothed 
upon by the higher house.—Our spiritual nature 
has always abundant reason to long for a deliver¬ 
ance from our present bodies. Great as our en¬ 
joyments may be on earth, we cannot but sigh 
for something better. Our reluctance to be un¬ 
clothed may therefore be beneficial in moderating 
and purifying our longings for deliverance.— 
Ver. 6. By faith and the dealings of His provi¬ 
dence, God is always preparing us for this glory, 
always cherishing our hopes and longings for it, 
and always chastening and purifying the expres¬ 
sion of our desires. Oh, how wisely has God 
combined together in our worldly and spiritual 
experience these after throes of our troublesome 
life and these longings for future glory!—Vers. 
6-8. True faith prepares us for either alterna¬ 
tive ; whether to remain in the flesh, or to lay 
aside our present tabernacles.— We walk by faith, 
and we are therefore cheerful during our pil¬ 
grimage ; but. the feeling that our Lord is not in 
sight often makes us forlorn and desolate when 
we are in trouble.—Nothing that we can do or 
enjoy on earth can be compared with being ab¬ 
sent from the body and at home with the Lord.— 
Ver. 9f. The effort to be, and the consciousness 
that we are, accepted of the Lord, is our strength 
along the way, and will be our satisfaction when 
we rer.ch our home.—This Divine approbation 
will be publicly awarded when we stand at the 
judgment seat of Christ.—Great power of faith, 
which makes us joyful even in the day of 
judgment! 

Heubner:— Chap. iv. 7. In these dying bodies 
great and glorious treasures are hidden. We 
are never perfectly pure and true, except when 
we ascribe every thing good to God.—Ver. 8. 
The Christian’s superiority to the world and his 
peculiar skill are owing to his watchfulness, 
steadfastness of purpose, cheerfulness and calm¬ 
ness of mind.—Ver. 9. The more persecution 
and ill-will we receive from our fellow-men, the 
more cheering is God’s favor, and the nearer is 
His aid. When the danger is most imminent, 
His servants may feel sure of a speedy deliver¬ 
ance.—Ver. lOf. The death and the life of Christ 
should be revealed in every Christian by a con¬ 
tinual self-sacrifice for others, and by a power to 
overcome all temporal Bufferings.—Ver. 12. The 
more a man sacrifices himself, the more power he 
has over others. In this case life comes from 
death.—Ver. 18. When faith urges thee on, let 
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not thy mouth keep thee back. But without 
faith, thy speech will displease God and bare no 
blessing. Without faith no one can give a true 
testimony for God; but with faith no one can re¬ 
frain from it.—Ver. 14. The hope of an eternal 
life makes us strong to give up a temporal.— 
Ver. 15. The reason that pious men are kept in 
the world is that they may bring the wandering 
to the path of safety. God's grace should be ce¬ 
lebrated by well-filled ohoirs. It is sad to hear 
His praises from such feeble choirs on earth. 
Thank God, it will not be so in heaven!—Ver. 

16. The more our life of sense is renounced, the 
purer, the stronger and the more triumphant 
will be the life of the spirit. Piety always re¬ 
juvenates the inner man (Isa. zl. 80 f.).—Vers. 

17, 18. Troubles are light when they come from 
men, and affect only the outward man. All that 
earth can do is as nothing to him who has God’s 
grace; but God's wrath is terrible indeed! Our 
indemnification for all sufferings and sacrifices is 
infinitely greater than our pains, our reproaches, 
and the loss of all earthly things could be; for God 
gives us everlasting joy and honor. The only 
condition is a heavenly mind, directed to the 
eternal world as the needle to the pole. We 
should see no reality any where else. —Chap. v. 
1. The hope of a glorified body comforts the sick 
and holds the spirit as if it were a foreigner in 
the (earthly) body.—Ver. 2. The worldly man is 
terrified at the thought of losing his body, and 
he wishes it might be his home forever; but the 
Christian sighs for its dissolution. A truly pious 
longing to die is the Christian's home-sickness, 
but the desire which many have to die is only a 
desire to be free from trouble.—Ver. 8. A body 
is necessary to the soul, and the resurrection of 
the body will bring an inconceivable augmenta¬ 
tion to our bliss. Ver. 4. Nearly all the troubles 
and oppressions which we experience during our 
earthly life spring from the body. Ver. 6. God 
has reserved to man a better portion than this 
world can give. The Holy Spirit, by a celestial 
birth, makes us children of God, and, of course, 
immortal. Whoever knows by experience this 
Divine life, can never think of its interruption or 
cessation. A Divine life must be an eternal life. 
—Ver. 6. Our earthly life of care is only a brief 
pilgrimage.—Ver. 7. Our only fellowship with 
the Lord must be by faith. On earth we cannot 
behold Him immediately, nor hold direct inter¬ 
course with Him through any of our senses. 
None but a fanatio will think of a visible intui¬ 
tive enjoyment of Him here.—Ver. 8. The Chris¬ 
tian’s home-sickness never paralyzes, enfeebles or 
effeminates him, as a natural home-sickness fre¬ 
quently does the worldly man; but it rather 
sanctifies and strengthens him.—Ver. 9. The 
assurance of being united to Christ makes the 
believer long more earnestly to please the Lord. 
This will not leave him even in the future world, 
for even there shall he remain in the servioe of 
the Lord.—Ver. 10. 1. We must all stand before 
Him, for none can escape Him. Whoever is in¬ 
clined to call this right of Christ in question will 
enrely experience its terror in his own heart. 2. 
The thought that thy heart will be revealed is 
either joyful and comforting or terrible (John v. 
24. We read elsewhere of a condemning, but 


here of a revealing judgment. The latter is ra¬ 
ther a Christian glorification). 

W. F. Bisskr:—V er. 7. The transcendent 
power which triumphs over all earthly things 
which makes the ministers of Christ superior to 
all suffering, and which sometimes is communi¬ 
cated from him to others, is owing not to the ex¬ 
cellence of the vessel, but to the preciousness of 
the treasure it contains; not to the person of the 
preacher, but to the name he proclaims; not to 
the natural ability of man, but to God's grace and 
word of power. The saying the Apostle uses re¬ 
specting the treasure in earthern vessels is true in 
general of all Christians who possess the precious 
pearl, Christ Jesus, in the shell of this natural 
life.—Vers. 8-10. “I shall never die," says the 
Church, as she bears forth the treasures of 
Christ’s kingdom, “but live to make the Lord's 
work known to all men" (Ps. cxviii. 17).—Vers. 
18, 14. Though much distress may follow her 
confession, faith oan never withhold the confes¬ 
sion itself (Rom. x. 10), and in making it she 
becomes conscious of herself and grows.—Ver. 
15. The more thanksgiving, the more grace (Ps. 
1. 28).—Ver. 16. At no time do the energies of a 
new life stream forth so freshly and with such 
quickening power upon the heart of the Christian 
as when he is in the vale of adversity. “ Day 
by day!" Paul was not “already perfect."— 
Ver. 17. In God’s hand is a pair of balances; 
one scale of which is called Time and the other 
Eternity. In the former are weighed earthly 
afflictions, and in the other future glorv.— Chap. 
v. 1. Christ gives Himself to His people, even in 
this life, in such a way that they may be one 
spirit and one body with Him spiritually, and 
also sacramentally by faith; but when we behold 
Him in our spiritual bodies. He will prove Him¬ 
self to be that perfect Love which communicates 
its whole self to its loved ones!—Ver. 8. We 
need to be clothed and covered in this life, or we 
can never be clothed upon with our house from 
heaven in the day of the Lord. We must put on 
the Lord Jesus Christ, as He gives Himself now 
for a spriritual clothing to all who receive Him 
by faith through the word and sacraments (Gal. 
iii. 27; Rom. xiii. 14). Only thus shall we be 
able,'in the day of final visitation, to put on the 
same Christ in His glory (Rom. viii. 80), over 
our present mortal nature, whose original naked¬ 
ness will be covered by grace and so will be ca¬ 
pable of the further investiture of a glorious im¬ 
mortality (Rom. iii. 18).—Ver. 4. As in Spring 
the green branches and leaves are thrown over 
the trees and transform the rigid mourning ha¬ 
biliments of Winter into the fresh garments of 
Spring, so will the Lord Jesus Christ, our life 
from heaven (Col. iii. 4), triumphantly lay hold 
upon all that is mortal in us and abolish it in an 
immortal nature (1 Cor. xv. 64 f.).—Vers. 6-8. 
The native citizens of heaven are foreigners on 
earth, just as the heirs of the promised land were 
wanderers without a home in the wilderness 
(Heb. xi. 18-16). Our residence in earthly bo- 
aies necessarily implies that we should have pos¬ 
session of and perceive our Saviour in no other 
way than by faith. Sense and reason cannot' 
apprehend Him; only faith, the new sense which 
God gives to the new man, and which is convex 
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sant with things unseen, can discover or receive 
Him as He is presented in the Gospel.—Ver. 10. 
Just as in this life our body is the vessel and in¬ 
strument for all that we have and do by faith, so 
in another life will the body be the vessel and 
instrument for possessing and eigoyingby means 
of direot vision. Gloriously will the blessed¬ 


ness of these bodies be manifested, when those 
features of sorrow which have been imprinted 
upon our mortal bodies, so as to make us like 
Christ here, shall be brightened up in our risen 
bodies with the reflected radiance of our Lord's 
glorified body (Rom. yiii 29). 


X—FURTHER ASSERTION OF THE PURITY OF HI8 CONDUCT AND OF ITS PRO¬ 
FOUNDER REASONS. THESE DEPEND UPON HIS RELATION TO CHRIST AND HIS 
SPECIAL WORK TO MAKE KNOWN GOD'S METHOD OF RECONCILIATION BY 
CHRIST. 


Chaptbb. V. 11-21. 

11 Knowing therefore the terror [fear] of the Lord, wp persuade men; but we are 
made manifest unto God; and I trust also are made manifest in jour consciences. 

12 For [om- For] 1 we commend not ourselves again unto you, but [toe say this to] give you 
occasion to glory on our behalf, that ye may have somewhat to answer them which 

13 glory in appearance [in face, h 7rpo<Td>xu>] } and cot in* he^rt. For whether we be 
beside ourselves, it is to [for] God : or whether we be sober [of sound mind], it is for 

14 your cause. For the love of Christ constraineth us; because we thus judge [judged], 

15 that if [om. if]’ one died for all, then [therefore] were all dead [all died]: And that 
[om. that] he died for all, that they which live should not henceforth live unto them 
selves, but unto him which died for them [om. for them] and rose again [for them], 

16 Wherefore henceforth know we no man after [according to] the flesh: yea [om.. yea] 4 
though [and if] we have known Christ after [according to] the flesh, yet now hence- 

17 forth know we \im no more [so no longer]. Therefore [so that, w<r rc] if any man be 
in Christ he is & new creature: old things are passed away; behold, all things [they] 4 

18 are become new. And all things are of God, who has reconciled us to himself by 
Jesus [om. Jesus]* Christ, and hath given [gave] to us the ministry of reconciliation; 

19 To wit, that [because, u><; Srt] God was in Christ, reconciling the [a] world unto 
himself, not imputing their trespasses unto them; and hath committed uqto us the 

20 word of reconciliation. Now then we are ambassadors for Christ, as though God did 
beseech you [om.yrju] by us: we pray you [om. you ] in Christ's stead, be ye [ow- ye] 

21 reconciled to God. For [om For] 7 he hath made nim to f>e sin for us who*Koew no 
sin; that we might be made [become] 8 the righteousness of Qod in him. 

l Ver. 12.—The testimony In behalf of yap it not convincing; It i« omitted by the beat authorities [B, C. H (1st Cor.) 
F. G. Sin., the Lat. Syr. and CopL version*, Chrysost. and Theodoretef. aL Tisch. inserts it however, and thinks it betrays 
no evidence of being an emendation]. 

* Ver. 12.—Lacbmann has pij iv before Kapiia [and he is sustained by B. and Sin. et a/.] bat it is not snfilcJenUy 
authenticated. It was probably an emendation to adapt the passage to the subjective explanation [Winer's Gram. $ 69,1. 
In D. (bit. Cor.) B. F. we have instead ova iyj. 

* Ver. 16.— 1 The ti before «lc is left out in the beat M8S4 it wae probably an interpolation to nuke oat a better logical 
connection. De Watte think* it was left out by a mistake of transcribers, qr because a hypothetical form of expression 
seemed improper on such a subject [Tischendorf inserts et, but acknowledges the high authority of B. and D. (to which 
must now be added Sinait.) against him. He was much influenced by the testimony of the Volg. and Copt. Versions and bis 
fcvorite C. Alford and Meyer omit the word]. 

4 Verse 15 .—Ai after «. was probably inserted for the sake of the oonoeotfen, but strong testimony is against it. Boms 
MSS. have ci and others maX ct, [Lachju- and Alford have ft koa ; Rec. ha* «i M sol]. 

4 Ver. 17.—Lftchm. throws opt vft irdrra on the authority of B. C. aZ., and by others these words are placed beforf 
max v<L Meyer thinks that transcribers passed over them on account of the following m wdvra. PTlsch. agrees with tbf 
Bee. in inserting them, but Alford and Stauley (with B. G. D. (1st Cor.) F. and Sin. a aL) omit them]. 

[* Ver. 18.—Rec. has *Ii»<ro0 before xptrrov, but the best MSS. 0. 0. D. (1st Cor.) F. and 8in., most of the versions and 
Chrysost.) omit it]. 

7 Ver. 21.—In the beet MSS. yap ie wanting. 

* Ver. 21.—Authorities are decidedly in iavor of ycvwMcflo. Bee. has ywfa* Be, [Alford says, “ with none of our MSS.;* 
but it has many cursives to sustain itj. 
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EXKGPTICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Vans. 11, 12. Knowing therefore the 
leer of the Lord. —This is probably an infer¬ 
ence from w. 9 and 10, but doubts have been 
raised respecting not only that inference but the 
interpretation of the individual sentences and 
their relation to one another. Some take rob 
icvfHov ns the genitive of the subject, t. e. since we 
know the terror of the Lord, and are acquainted 
with the fear wbieh it inspires, or since we are 
not ignorant of the fearful things we must meet 
when we stand before Christ’s judgment seat, 
and behold His awful majesty. In this case our 
minds are turned to the fearful judgment which 
is to reveal all things and to arraign all who 
have done evil (ver. 10). It must be conceded 
that the expression never has such a meaning 
any where else in the NeW Testament and espe¬ 
cially in Paul’s writings, where it evidently sig¬ 
nifies the fear we have for God. And yet with 
this latter meaning el fibre ?—[which always refers 
to beholding (or knowing in consequence of be¬ 
holding) what is visible to the external sense]— 
does not seem to correspond; we should rather 
have had Rhokert’s explanation, know¬ 

ing the true fear of the Lord, %. e. in what it 
consists, introduces something new, for in the 
context we have had no reference to any false 
fear to which this would be opposed. But the 
interpretation proposed by Meyer et al. viz. * since 
we are no strangers to the feeling of a holy reve¬ 
rence for Ghrist as our Judge;’ has no gramma¬ 
tical objection to it, for the perf. elfihxu may 
have the sense of not only a practical (to under¬ 
stand something), but a theoretical knowledge 
(comp. Phil. iv. 12) [especially whefi it is de¬ 
rived from an intercourse with the things known]. 
Neander paraphrases the sentence thus: “we 
know what the fear of the Lord (Christ) requires 
of a man; for it will make him act under a 
sense of his responsibility.”— we convince 
men. —The same words in Gal. i. 10, have the 
sense of: to win over to our side by arguments 
(comp. Acts xii. 20). The idea of something im¬ 
moral is connected with it there, on account of 
the context; and hence some regard it here, 
either as a question, (do we persuade men?) 
which is hardly allowable, or as an indicative 
sentence expressing a bare possibility: “ even if 
I could deceive men (craftily persuade, or draw 
over by talking) I should nevertheless be mani¬ 
fest to God.” The mere indicative, howeVer, 
Could not be made to express this, and an arbi¬ 
trary interpolation of some clause like: “as our 
opponents say,” would become necessary. But 
even if the word is taken in the sense of: to 
convince, we are led to inquire, of what ? Some 
reply: * that we know the fear of the Lord,* or, 
1 that we tear the Lord.! But this is not very 
agreeable to the relations of the sentence. Others 
Say: *that we are earnestly endeavoring to be 
acceptable to God’ (ver. 9), and heUee “ that we 
hre sincere in oar work.” This seems to us 
most natural; and Neander thus paraphrases 
it: * we are called upon to prove what our dis¬ 
position is;’ this can be manifest only to God, 
for man c/m take cognisance of no such matter. 
Wo therefore endeavor to convince men that they 


| do us injustice (by their Objections), and that 
we are actuated by a true Christian spirit. 
Certainly the subject of discussion in the con¬ 
nection was the person and the ministry of the 
Apostle; and nothing leads us to think of a per¬ 
suasion of the general truth of Christianity, as 
if a motive for the better performance of his 
work was to be drawn from what is mentioned 
in ver. 10. Such a construction would essen¬ 
tially destroy the idea of any thing to be gained 
for Christianity.—We now oome to the contrast: 
—but to God we have been already man¬ 
ifested, —and the sentence connected with it: 
—and I hope also we have been mani¬ 
fested in yotlr consciences, —in whioh We 
have an obvious reference to chap, iv: 2 where 
he had spoken of commending themselves to 
the oonscienoe of every man (owurrAvre? iavrov? 
npfi? iraeav owelfirjatv av&p&ir). Even this, how¬ 
ever, refers probably to the manner in whioh 
he had discharged his Apostolio duties, and to 
the honest and sincere efforts he bad made to 
please only God. He knew he was without con¬ 
cealment in the presenoe of the Omniscient, 
whose perfect light will reveal not him alone, 
but all things before the judgment seat of Christ 
(ver. 10). He also hoped that he was made 
manifest in the consciousness, or the conscience 
of the Corinthians among whom the Divine light 
had shone so brightly, and among whom he had 
given so many impressive proofs of his spirit. 
’Efov&cv is here expressive of an opinion that 
something was true, and the confident expecta¬ 
tion that it would turn out to be so. Observe 
the transition to the first pers. sing, on the 
introduction of a matter so purely personal. 
From a point which God had so distinctly 
revealed that it needed no more attention 
to secure a favorable judgment, the Apostle 
turns to convince those who conld not see 
his heart and who were too easily influenced 
by false appearances and the unfavorable re¬ 
marks of others, that he was not actuated in 
what he was saying by an idle vanity of which 
God would disapprove, but by a pious regard for 
the great day of final revelation. In this convic¬ 
tion is involved also the conseqnenoes to himself 
after all the gain, the confidence and the esteem 
he might acquire, and of oourse the opposite 
prejudices he might have to meet, should be set 
aside. The object of the sentence, however, is 
not precisely to assign the motive of his conduot 
(tidfire? ), as if he had said: “ Since we know ” 
(a form which would best shit Luther’s transla¬ 
tion: “No fahren wir tchSn mit den Leiiten, [also 
Tyndale’s and Cranmer’s English version: “wd 
fare fayre wyth men], i. e. y we do not tyrannize 
over and drive the people by excommunications, 
etc., but we teach them by gentle means, etc .; a 
translation and an interpretation which is op¬ 
posed to the grammatical sense); but it is to 
define more particularly the ird&oftev, and to show 
thAt it was done in a pious spirit So far as re¬ 
lates to the essential meaning, it comes to tho 
same result whether rov nvpiov be taken as the 
genitive of the object or the genitive of the subject. 
In either case the ApoBtle intended to assure them 
in the participiAl sentence (ver. 11) that he acted 
under a reverential sense of the Divine presenoe 
and with reference to that tribunal before whioh 
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all things were to bo revealed. Wo may, per¬ 
haps, explain it thus: we act in fall view of the 
awful things connected with the Judge, or under 
the reverential fear which the thought of him, t. 

the terror of the Lord the Judge, awakens. 
The common usage of the language would proba¬ 
bly decide us in favor of the former view.—W© 
are not again commanding ourselves unto 
you. —The yap , which some important manu¬ 
scripts insert after ov , has induced some com¬ 
mentators to look for an intimate connection 
with ver. II. The Apostle has been made to 
say: ‘we hope we have been manifest in your 
consciences, for we are not commending our¬ 
selves, etc. He did not commend himself, for he 
presupposed that he had already been made 
manifest to their consciences. I am already as¬ 
sured of your confidence, for I am not thus com¬ 
mending myself in order to recommend myself 
to you, but it is to give you, etc. But as the 
best critical authorities are not in favor of the 
y&p, a very good connection is made out, by sup¬ 
posing that he is here meeting a possible mis¬ 
construction of the confidence he had expressed, 
or rather of the whole vindication he had made of 
himself in ver. 11, comp, on iii. 1.— But we ©ay 
these things to give you an occasion for 
boasting on our behalf. —From the words 
iavrovg ovvigt/ivousv, we conclude that Myopev 
ravra (not koptv) must be supplied before dAAc— 
dtSdvrtg. The word a<popfifj occurs also in chap. xi. 
12; Gal. v. 13; Rom. vii. 8, 11; 1 Tim. v. 14. It 
properly signifies the point from which an un¬ 
dertaking takes its start, a point of support, a 
holding point; hence the necessary means for 
doing or attaining any thing, the materials or 
means which give occasion for it. In connection 
with this, Kabxvfia must mean, not the matter re¬ 
specting which one glories, but only the honor 
or glory which is the result of the glorying. 
The words Mp fip&v signify, in our favor, for 
our advantage, as in chap. vii. 4, 14; viii. 24; 
ix. 2, 8; xii. 6 (giving him the honor due for his 
faithful and sincere labors in planting and sus¬ 
taining the Church). This idea is carried out 
in the final sentence:— that ye may have an 
answer against those who boast in ap- 
pearanoe (face) and not in heart. —After 
h>a ix r 7 re y either rl or teyetv ri must be under¬ 
stood. The sense of lx ecv ^ ere * 8: 1° have in 
readiness (1 Cor. xiv. 26), and irp6$ must signify: 
against. They should have something with 
whioh they might meet the Apostle’s opponents, 
with whom they had become so captivated that 
they needed to have such an occasion given them 
by him. We have here a delicate reference to 
the way in which they had been turned against 
him by the influence of such men. Those against 
whom the Corinthians ought to have boasted in 
his behalf, he calls in an antithetical sentence, 
men who boasted kv npoafanp teal ov Kapdig. By 
h npootiiru he must have meant either: in the 
sight of men, in contrast with those who had a 
true approbation of their own consciences before 
God, or (in better correspondence with usage 
in other places 1 Cor. iii. 21, ei alA: what 
was visible in the sight of men. In the latter 
case, Tcp6a(jTT(p and Kopiig would stand in con¬ 
trast with one another, as the external and the 
* internal. Tlpfovxov would be equivalent to the 


i face or countenance, and the object of their 
boasting would be the holiness, the zeal, the 
love, etc., which might be seen in a man’s pre¬ 
sence, not what existed in the heart. The hearts 
of those to whom he here alluded, he implies 
were destitute of all that of which they boasted. 
He designates their act not according to its in¬ 
tention, but according to the fact. (Meyer). Or 
irpdouTrov may be taken as equivalent to the per¬ 
son (whether it were a man’s own or other peo¬ 
ple’s person), personal relations, connections, 
leaders, ancestors, and particularly his external 
relations to Christ (ver. 16; xi. 18 f.; 1 Cor. i. 
12); and Kapdta, in this case, would signify that 
which is internal and noblest in man, that which 
God looks upon (1 Sam. xvi. 7) as the seat of 
faith, the proper ground of all true boasting. 
(Osiander). As irpdooxov almost uniformly bears 
in other places the sense of the face, the first in¬ 
terpretation is probably to be preferred. The 
sense will then be: those who boast not so much 
of the heart as of the faoe, and whose piety, 
therefore, is seen entirely in the countenance, 
etc. The reference, therefore, is to hypocrites. 
[Chrysostom: “He does not bid them glory on 
nis account absolutely, «. «., when no cause ex¬ 
isted, and they had no occasion, but when his 
adversaries began to extol themselves. In all 
things he looks out for a fitting occasion. His 
object was not to induoe them to make him il¬ 
lustrious, but to silence those who improperly 
commended themselves to the injury of others. 
Such gloried in what is seen for display. They 
did all things out of a love of honor, and they 
wore an aspect of piety and venerability, while 
they were empty inwardly and destitute of good 
works.”] 

Vans. 18-15. For whether we have been 
beside ourselves it is for G-od. —He now 
shows them that they had good reason for boast¬ 
ing of him rather than of those who depreciated 
him, for if he was to be judged by what he had 
done among them, they could not doubt his sin¬ 
cerity. T wo different judgments might be passed 
upon him, and are pointed out in tire i^kerruptr 
and tire oufpovovptv. [They referred to his for¬ 
mer (ettoTTjfiev) and to nis present (otxppovovptv) 
state of mind. In his former course (either 
when he was at Corinth, or when in some part 
of his epistles he had commended himself), ho 
might have seemed to some beside himself with 
zeal and earnestness, but more reoently he might 
have seemed to the same persons unduly reserved 
and sober. In both oases he may have been 
charged with acting an interested and artfiil 
part; whereas he maintains that he wa 9 governed 
by higher motives, which prompted him to adapt 
himself to varying circumstances]. The first, 
however, may have been more especially the 
judgment of his opponents, and showed the low 
estimate they had formed of him. It was not 
that he had overacted Ms part (Luther: done too 
muoh, dealt sharply with the people), nor merely 
that he had been foolish or had acted foolishly. 
Nor do we understand by the word here used 
that he was charged with going beyond the limits 
either of ordinary intelligence (mysterious con¬ 
templations), or of intelligent consciousness ^ec¬ 
stasy); for neither of these things are hinted at 
in the context Nor does the extravagance al- 
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laded to seem to have been a transgression of pro¬ 
priety by an excessive self-glorification (Schott), 
nor an immodesty of deportment (R. Cath.). The 
idea intended is rather that of losing one's 
enaes, an insanity in contrast with being of 
good mind, reasonable (oufporeiv). In like man¬ 
ner k^iarrj is used in Mark iii. 21, and paiveo&ai 
in Acts xxvi. 25. The objection to him was not 
that he had commended himself, as in chap. xi. 
17 f.), in which case oofpoveiv would signify, to 
be diffident in this respect; to God would then 
signify,for the honor of God; and for your sake 
would mean simply as a salutary examplo or as 
an instance of condescension for you. Such a 
sentiment would not have been needful after what 
he had said in ver. 12. He probably bad before his 
mind the whole course of his action, for this had 
probably seemed to his opponents as madness. 
In contrast with the Judaizers especially, he had 
shown a burning zeal for the advancement of the 
pure Gospel, for the conversion of souls and for 
the perseveranoe and progress of those who had 
been converted. Did he then have reference to 
his personal experiences, such as his sudden 
conversion or his ecstatic state? The contrast as 
well as the following sentence seem to favor the 
allusion rather to his whole conduct, his general 
activity. But even on the supposition that his 
opponents were right, he suggests that the mad¬ 
ness they imputed to him was an extreme devo¬ 
tion to God, in the service of his Lord, and there¬ 
fore worthy of esteem. But he adds—whether 
we are now sober minded, it is for yon.— 
If any one saw his conduct in an opposite light, or 
thought he acted in a reasonable and wise man¬ 
ner, he assured them it was all for their welfare. 
This explanation, according to which the Apostle 
speaks of his conduct as it appeared to others 
and was judged by them, seems to us much more 
simple and more eligible than that which Osiander 
defends; according to which he speaks on the one 
hand of his actual deportment, of his transcen- 
dant style of doctrine and practice, and of his 
highly exalted spiritual life, which he however 
contends actually redounded to the glory of God; 
and on the other hand of his more tranquil and ju¬ 
dicious manner of action, which was better under¬ 
stood and more generally useful. Had such been 
the Apostle's meaning he makes use in the first 
clause of an ambiguous expression, an amphiboly, 
in which he refers ironically to his opponents’ 
insinuation, that he had been enthusiastically ex¬ 
travagant. The signification of k^karrj y adopted 
by Hofmann (Schrigtbew, II. p. 323): “to be in an 
exalted state of inspiration” is not favored by 
the common usage of the words.—For the love 
of Christ constraineth os (ver. 14).— He 
here gives a reason not for what he had said in 
the first half of ver. 13, but for his assertion 
that his course of action had been sincere, and 
that whatever might be its appearance before 
men, it was for the service of God and for the 
welfare of his brethren. In this sentence the 
words rob Xpurrov are in the genitive of the sub¬ 
ject according to the prevalent usage of Paul 
with respect to this phrase; comp. chap. viiL 24; 
xiiL 13; Rom. v. 6, 8; viii. 85, 39; Eph. ii. 4; 
iiL 19; Phil. i. 9 et al. (The personal object of 
the hy&Tnj is introduced by eif in Col. i. 4 and 1 
These. iiL 12). In what follows also it is evi¬ 


dent that the object is to point out the highest 
manifestation of Christ’s love. Although this 
love of Christ is a power which produces love to 
Christ, we are not to suppose both points' em¬ 
braced in the expression here. The verb owkxet 
means either, it presses, it drives, or, it holds 
together. The pronoun fyas, however, cannot 
mean here, you and me (to hold us together in 
friendship), but, as the oontext shows, only me. 
This holding together must be the opposite of 
those separations which selfishness is apt to pro¬ 
duce or ocoasion. Calvin says: constrains our 
hearts or affections; Meyer: holds us that we 
may not pass beyond the limits which are required 
by a regard for God’s honor and your welfare 
(#e£ and vjjuv). The former interpretation seems 
indeed contrary to usage, since everywhere else 
the word has the meaning of, to press hard, or 
to afflict; but never, to urge or to impel; only 
in the passive is it used of the affections by 
which one is ruled. But why can not the active 
be used according to the analogy of the passive, 
of an affection which directly and thoroughly 
controls a man? With such a meaning the idea 
becomes more expressive. When the Apostle adds 
—we having formed this judgment —he in¬ 
troduces the subjective cause of that influence 
which the love of Christ had over him. That 
love had led him to form this judgment, t. e., had 
brought him to this conclusion, to this convic¬ 
tion. Whether this judgment was reached at 
the time of his conversion (Meyer), or whether 
the whole meaning of the death of Christ became 
thus clear to his apprehension at some later 
period of his life (Osiander), may be left undeter¬ 
mined. Neander remarks that “the aorist was 
here used because Paul intended to speak of 
something which happened once upon a time. 
He means, that ever since he became conscious 
of the saving love of Christ, a new principle of 
conduct had entered his heart.” The substance 
of this conviction, or rather of the judgment then 
formed was:—that one died for all, and so 
all died. —If we aocept of the reading of the 
Receptus,which gives us ei after fin, we must re¬ 
gard fin &pa—ankdavov as belonging together: 
that (if one died for all) then all died. The hy¬ 
pothetical sentence, however, could have been 
only formally problematical, since what is there 
expressed must have been really certain to the 
Apostle. But if ei be left out, fin is either equi¬ 
valent to: because, and so introduces the antece¬ 
dent of a proposition (Meyer); or, it is in this 
instance equivalent to: that y and both clauses 
depend upon it, t. e. y we have judged that one 
died for all and that all died. (Osiander). Tovro 
appears to favor this latter supposition (we judged 
this that, etc.). One thing, however, which 
would go far to determine us in favor of the oau- 
sal signification is, that it brings out more pro¬ 
minently the ol irdirrec airtdavav as the proper 
substance of the judgment to which the Apostle 
says in the context he had come (we judged this, 
that one died for all and so all died). And yet 
the whole force of the sentence seems to require 
that bn in the sense of that should be made to 
govern both clauses of it. This logical relation, 
however, would be destroyed if we thus bring 
in an independent conclusion by means of dpa. 
The inference which the Apostle makes from the 
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proposition that one died for all, argues strongly 
in favor of its judicially vicarious signification. 
One was in the place of all, therefore all must be 
looked upon as dead; one has made expiation 
for the offence of all, therefore all are to be 
looked upon as having suffered punishment. 
This usage, by which virip indicates that some¬ 
thing was done or suffered in the name of some 
one, in consequence of which the latter is re¬ 
garded as doing or suffering the same thing, 
prevailed even among classic writers; bat among 
later authors the usage was extended until the 
word was introduced in connections in whiofa a 
purer style would have required avrl. (Paseow 
#. v. imip, A. IL L p. 2064 a. A). [Stanley con¬ 
tends that although virip irdvrtw has the same 
ambiguity as the English “for,” 4 m behalf of* 
the idea of service and protection always pre¬ 
dominates. Wherever, in speaking of the death 
of Christ, the idea of substitution is intended, it is 
under the figure of a ransom , in which case it is 
expressed by dvrl. (Matth. xl. 28; Mark x. 451. 
Wherever the idea of covering or forgiving sins is 
intended, it is under the figure of a sin-offering, 
in which case the word used is irepl dpaprlac or 
dpapnav, as in Rom. viii. 8; 1 Pet iif. 18; 1 
Jno. ii. 2; iv. 10. The preposition irepl , as thus 
used, has partly the sense of “on account of,” 
but chiefly the sense of “covering,” as if it Were, 
he threw his death “over” or “ around our sins.” 
Such generalizations contain a truth deserving 
notioe, but we may doubt whether the usage was 
so strictly conformed to the etymologioal law. 
In the actual interpretation of our passage Stan¬ 
ley is compelled to confess that there would be 
no force to the Apostle's inference that all were 
dead because Christ died, except on the idea of 
Christ's representing or standing in the place of 
those who died with Him. See some excellent 
remarks of Trench ( Synn . 2 Series, pp. 168-166) 
and Tischendorf, Boctr . Pauli de vi mor. <7Ar.]. 
But as in the final sentence (ver. 16) birip irdvruv 
would belong also to kyep/divti, such a meaning 
would not seem appropriate to the connection, 
for we should be compelled to understand the 
resurrection for all in a sense like that which is 
expressed in Eph. ii. 5 (comp. Col. ii. 11; iii. 1), 
t. e.j Christ’s resurrection would be regarded as 
the resurreotion of all. Not only the final sen¬ 
tence (ver. 15) but that from which the whole 
reflection is derived (“the love of Christ con¬ 
strains us”) would probably bring us to the con¬ 
clusion that the main idea of the passage is, Love 
is for love, i, «., corresponding to the love which 
saeriflces itself for the salvation of all, is a love 
which renounces all selfish motives and devotes 
itself to the great purpose of the other love. In 
such a connection the phrase all died would de¬ 
note a moral death. The Apostle implies that 
an essential object aimed at in the sacrifice of 
<me for the redemption of all, was that the latter 
might forsake the fleshly life of sin which was 
opposed to this work of love, and which by its 
very nature was a life of selfishness, having self 
for its central aim, and in direct contradiction 
to this self sacrificing and diffusive love. Ols- 
hausen says: that death of Christ for all is the 
principle or reason for the death of alt for Him. 
But when any have fellowship with Christ this 
is effected by a faith in which His death for their 


sakes becomes actually beneficial to them, and 
they cease to live for themselves. This is what 
the Apostle means in other places, when he says, 
we are crucified with Christ, Gal. ii. 19; comp. Col. 
iii. 8; ii. 12; Rom. vi. 4. The Apostle speaks of 
believers who in the very act of faith have en¬ 
tered into the fellowship of Christ’s death, and 
hence are dead with Him, and are in the sphere 
of His death, because they have the essential prin¬ 
ciple of that death in a love which surrenders its 
personal life of selfishness, (comp. Meyer). Wo 
would not be understood as defending that inter¬ 
pretation, which oombines and mingles together 
the subjective ethical and the objective judicial 
signification of Christ's atoning death, or which 
makes out that all are both morally and legally 
dead by virtue and in consequence of Christ's 
death. (Osiander). The only explanation which 
seems to us correct, and to which the whole con¬ 
nection (ver. 18-15) conducts us, is that which 
represents the death of Christ, which brings sal¬ 
vation to all, aS Set forth in this passage, ac¬ 
cording to its ethical meaning, but as a result 
of love in Him and as a reason for love in men. 
Neander says: The article before irdvre? implies 
that precisely the all for whom Christ died mnst 
have died in Him. That which had been as¬ 
sumed as a principle in ver. 14 (the all died), is 
presented in ver. 15 as a purpose or arm. [It 
should, however, be remarked that the purpose 
is limited to those who live (ol C&rrcf), whereas 
no limitation is put to the all (ol irdvre?) tar 
whom Christ died, and who died in Him. See 
below]. The Apostle speaks of this living of 
some as a moral result flowing from the death of 
Christ for all that they who live should 
no longer live for themselves. —He here 
resumes the thought involved in the being dead. 
In that dying the fleshly life of sin had ceased, 
the man no more lived to himself, the object of 
all his action was no longer a life of sense in Hie 
service of self alone. The positive side in con¬ 
trast with this is given when the Apostle adds— 
but to him who died and rose again for 
them — u *., Christ who had died and risen 
again for their salvation (Rom. iv. 25) should 
now become the object of all their efforts. But 
the subjects of what is here spoken of are said 
to be ol f&rref. These are such as have entered 
into the fellowship of Christ’s deith; hut, as the 
invariable consequence, are also in the fellow¬ 
ship of his new life: he vtupijv Comp. 

Rom. vi. 4 ff. 18. We regard as defective not 
only the interpretation which renders 6t 
as long as they live (for the article forbids 
such a rendering), bat also that which regards 
it as meaning those who are alive L e ., those 
who are ooneeived of as a part of the same 
general multitude who had been redeemed 
and were dead. [It is precisely on account 
of the artiele before that we think 

the Apostle intended to emphasize and distin¬ 
guish the liting here from the more general 
mass for whom Christ died. Those who make 
the living in Christ as extensive afid the same as 
those for whom He died, are obliged to take the 
word died (hiroBap&v) in ver. 15 in two different 
significations, one judicial or literal, and the 
other moral. If on the other hand we make the 
death in ver. 15 in each ease to mean a legal 
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death, then the living signifies the opposite justi¬ 
fication ; or if we make it signify a physical 
death, then the liring must be such as partake 
in His resurrection and are aUre in Him who rose 
again (arrodav. a. eyepO&vrt). We may also ask, 
bow it follows from Christ’s dying in any sense, 
that all or any would die in a moral sense? Is 
•not this making the Apostle assert a mere as¬ 
sumption? Our English A. V. makes the Apos¬ 
tle to hare judged, that if one died for all, then 
all must hate been dead. This is contrary to the 
aorist tease of aridavov which signifies literally 
they died. Eren with the sense that His death 
proved that all were dying creatures, we cannot 
see how sueh an argument was pertinent to the 
Apostle’s line of thought. His object was not 
to refer to the original state of man without re¬ 
demption, but to the obligations which that re¬ 
demption imposed on him. Even those who deny 
that the dying of all men in ooosequenoe of 
Christ's death was merely by imputation (Web¬ 
ster and Wilkinson), acknowledge that His death 
indicated what was due to them, and condemned 
them unto death; and that the interest of the 6t 
Z&vrq extended to the resurrection, as well as 
to the death of Christ. Comp. Stanley!. 

Vsas. 16, 17.— So that we from this time 
know no man according to the flesh. 
—An inference is here drawn from what had 
just been said. Inasmuch as Christ has died for 
all, and so their selfish life of sense, with its ex¬ 
clusiveness, narrowness, etc., has been abolished; 
sod inasmuch as believers are dead with Him 
who has died for them, and their new life should 
be entirely devoted to Him and His cause; hence¬ 
forth we must be expected to know no one, who¬ 
ever he may be, according to the flesh (xard 
adpm). The is precisely that in relation to 
which believers were said in ver. 14 to be dead. 
To know according to the flesh, may be taken 
either subjectively, as defining the knowledge of 
those here spoken of (as a knowledge merely hu¬ 
man without spiritual enlightenment, comp. chap, 
i 17; 1 Cor. i. 26, as things appear to the sinful 
natural man); or objectively (as in chap. xi. 18; 
Phil. ill. 4; John viii. 15), the object itself supply¬ 
ing the rule for the knowledge; in this ease the 
merely human, the natural in all its narrowness 
and exclusiveness as it is found in those who are 
known; henoe any natural qualities .which have 
no oenneotion with Christ, such as advantages of 
Jewish birth, wealth, refinement or outward cir¬ 
cumstances, comp. Gal. iii. 28. Neander says: 
“If we confine our thoughts to .those things 
which Paul bad in his mind, and.was opposing, 
we shall probably find that he meant to say: it is 
.nothing henceforth to me whether a man is by 
birth a Jew or a Gentile; whether he observes 
4be Mosaic law or not; whether he.is connected 
externally, with those Apostles who were ap¬ 
pointed by Christ during His life on earth or 
not.” The knowing (et&vat) here spoken of 
rasst,-however, include a critical .discernment. 
Before deciding how much it thus involves, we 
mast refer to what the Apostle farther says re¬ 
specting the knowing of Christ— raven if we 
hare known Christ according to thwflesh, 
.nevertheless now know we Him (according 
to the fleth) no longer.—In the protasis et eat is 
used hy way of concession, and in the apodosis 
1 


aHid has the sense of nevertheless, ns in ehap. 
iv. 16. He acknowledges he had once had a 
knowledge of Christ according to the flesh (the 
emphasis should be placed upon the praeterite 
iyikutafitv, which on this account is placed first in 
the sentence); but he asserts that for the present, 
now (vw, comp, dvb too vvv in the preceding 
clause), he knew Christ thus (<*. e. f Kara odpua) no 
longer. The emphasis cannot be laid upon 
Xptardv on account of its position and the rela¬ 
tion between the protasis and the apodosis in the 
sentence. [In such a case XP U *rdv should have 
stood before icord odptca ]. Butvcara oaptca, taken 
objectively, refers to the merely human persona¬ 
lity, that which made its appearance on earth. 
This defines what kind of knowledge he.referred 
to, and consequently also the judgment regard¬ 
ing Christ which was included in it, via., that 
which had preceded his conversion and enlight¬ 
enment when he first learned to recognize Christ 
(Xpurrdv here used as a proper noun, and not as 
an appellative) as the risen Messiah and the Son 
of God (Gal. i. 16; Rom. L 4). Gerlach: “Thai 
he might say the more forcibly that he knew no 
man after the flesh, he applies what he had sakl 
to Christ Himself. He says that lie had known 
| Christ after the flesh, «. as a natural earthly 
| man, just as the inhabitants of Nazareth (Matth. 
xiiL 55) knew him only too well, viz., as his ene¬ 
mies and judges.” To the same result would 
also the subjective acceptation of xard adpna 
i bring us. [Although the word hyvomivai signifies 
to know by a personal experience] it .does not 
necessarily imply that Paul had seen Christ with 
his bodily eyes. [It may simply mean here a 
personal acquaintance with the outward relations 
of Christ, or that Paul had contemplated Christ 
only in his outward condition. A different word 
and one much more comprehensive of all kinds 
of knowing (oidapuev) had been used when he 
spoke of knowing no man after the flesh. It is, 
however, difficult to see any important difference 
in the meaning of the two. words herej. N vv de¬ 
scribes his present position as a Christian, com¬ 
mencing with liis conversion: dtrd too vvv signi¬ 
fies from that time onwards. With respeot to 
the objective or subjeotive acceptation of xord 
a&pua , the want of the article (chap. xi. 18) is by 
no means deoisive against the former. Though 
both agree together very well in sense, or coipe 
essentially to the same thing, they cannot be* 
made to harmonise exegetioally. If in the second 
half we should suppose a reference to a false ap¬ 
prehension of Christ, it could be only in a low 
Ebionite sense. Comp, the Introd. to the Epp. to • 
the Corr. § 2. With that which he had inferred in 
ver. 16 from the preceding argument principally 
with respect to himself and his way of viewing - 
and judging, the Apostle now connects in, ver. 17 
another general conclusion: So that if any man. 
be in Christ ha is a new oreature (« rig iv • 
Xpurrfc kcuvi) Krioig). Since the flesh is no more * 
to determine the nsture.pf a believer's knowledge - 
or judgments, it follows that if any man is in 
Christ, t. a, is in the sphere of Christ’s life* a 
new creation must have taken place; or such a . 
man must be a new creature (for the sense of 
these expressions is the same). In other words, 
the man is altogether a different person from: 
what he was before, and we need have no refer- • 
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enee to what he was before he became a Chris- 
tian (subjectively or objectively). The phrase, 
a new creature, occurs again in Qal. vi. 16. In 
relation to the thing itself comp. Eph. ii. 10; iv. 
21; Col. iii. 9 f.; Rom. vi. 6. The new birth is 
spoken of in Tit. iii. 6; John iii. 3; James i. 18. 
Kr/<ftf designates not only a Divine act (creation), 
but also the product of such an act (creature). 
The latter is the ordinary meaning in the New 
Testament (comp. Rom. i. 25; viii. 19 ff. 89 et al ). 
The expression was also used by the Rabbins 
with respect to a conversion to Judaism. The 
idea of a new creature is carried out in an anti¬ 
thetic form in the following sentence— Old 
things have passed away —that is, with re¬ 
spect to those who are in Christ. The old things 
refer to the disposition and (theoretically) the 
way of thinking which one had before he became 
a Christian. Both constitute the whole mental 
state of the man, and are comprised in all things, 
frd apxaia are the things which belonged to us 
from the beginning. Trench, Synn. t 2d Ser., pp. 
81 ff.l. Osiander comprehensively observes: 
“All that the man had and purposed before he 
knew Christ, while he was out of Christ, and 
when he was not born of the Spirit, all that 
seemed valuable to him in his natural state com¬ 
pletely lost its influence and authority over him 
as soon as he believed on Christ, and gave way 
to the overpowering energy of a new, better and 
permanent spirit.” Bengel expresses this pass¬ 
ing away by likening it to the vanishing of the 
snow in the early spring; a comparison liko 
that used in Isa. xliii. 18. [The Vulgate and 
some ancient expositors include koivt) ktujic in 
the antecedent portion of this sentence (« qua 
ergo in Christo nova ereatura , i, «., if any man be 
a new creature in Christ), but such a construc¬ 
tion makes the whole sentence tautological [in¬ 
asmuch as the second or concluding member 
(vetera transierunt t i. e., old things have passed 
away) assert the same thing with the first]. The 
inteijection (IM) gives great animation to the 
discourse as in 1 Cor. xv. 51; Rev. xxi. 6. [“It 
transfers the reader as into the sudden sight of 
a picture. The moment a man is a Christian, a 
new creation rises up; the ancient world passes 
away as in the final dissolution of all things, and 
behold! a new scene is discovered, the whole 
world has in that instant become new.” Stan¬ 
ley]. If ra ir&vra should be left out of the text, 
ytyovev k aivd must have its subject in ra apxata 
(old things have passed away, they have become 
new); unless we translate it: a new thing has 
taken place. The expression: it (the old) has be¬ 
come new, implying a complete change of the pre¬ 
vious state, is certainly a bold one. [The aorist 
(irapij'hBtv) indicates that the old things passed 
away at a particular time, while the perfect 
ytyovc describes the state which succeeded and 
still continues. Calvin has attempted to render 
the first member of the verse with a verb sup¬ 
plied in the imperative mood: if any man would 
be in Christ, let him become a new creature. He 
supposes that the Apostle is rebuking the ambi¬ 
tion of false teachers and telling them that if 
they would be what they aspire to be, they must 
be much changed. The context, which has no¬ 
thing of an ironical or hortatory character, is 
entirely opposed to this view. Comp. Hodge], j 


This great change the Apostle now proceeds to 
refer to its original principle. [Osiandke: “he 
mounts from this idea of the new creation to 
God the source of all life, and traces the mental 
change of which he had been speaking to the 
great fundamental improvement of all human 
relations by the atonement of Christ”]. 

Vers. 18, 19. And all things [are] of 
Gtod. —The “all things” of which he had just 
spoken, the whole state in which the old nature 
and life had passed away and every thing had 
become new, comes to us from God. The way, 
however, in which this occurs, is immediately 
described more definitely by directing our minds 
to the manner in which God effects such a 
change— who reconciled ns to Himself by 
Christ — KaraXMooeiv, according to one class of 
interpreters is simply the accomplishment in 
man's disposition toward God, of a change in 
which he gives up his dislike and his distrust of 
God; but according to another class, it is a 
change in God’s treatment of men, in which He 
no longer regards them with disfavor, and causes 
His wrath (opyfi) towards them to cease, and 
they become His beloved ones instead of enemies 
(comp. Rom. v. 10; CoL i. 20 f.). According to 
this latter view, it includes what is meant by 
showing favor to them (xapi^odai) and forgive¬ 
ness of sins (afievai ras apaprias ); and the result 
is that man on his side returns to a state of 
friendship with God (comp. Rom. v. 1 ff.; vi. 1 ff.; 
viii. 3 f.). Both of these views might, however, be 
embraced in the jcaraAAdfai, bo that the idea 
should be: the restoration of a state of friend¬ 
ship between God and men, but with the under¬ 
standing that the manifestation of grace is first 
on the part of God. Thus Neander remarks: 
“ Paul never speaks of God as man’s enemy, but 
only of man as God’s enemy. God is everlasting 
love and from Him can proceed nothing like 
enmity. That which separates man from God has 
its root entirely within himself, and must be 
taken away before he can receive the communi¬ 
cations of Divine love in his heart. And yet 
this reconciliation of man to God is by no means 
confined to a subjective alteration of man’s dis¬ 
position, for even this must be the result of an 
objective change in his relations to God. When 
Paul uses the word reconciliation he includes a 
reference to every thing which has taken place 
objectively in consequence of Christ’s work of 
redemption. The wrath of God (6p)if deoyl the 
check which has been given to man’s moral de¬ 
velopment in consequence of sin, cannot cease 
until it is removed by the redemption through 
Christ’s death.” [It may perhaps be conceded 
that in this whole passage (w. 18-21) “not a 
word is given about God reconciling Himself to 
us, appeasing His anger, satisfying His justice, 
or expiating our sins.” (J. Young). And yet 
ver. 21 involves an idea very similar, and implies 
that the ground on which this whole passage is 
based (for whether yap is genuine or not, the 
verse itself is unquestionably a reason for the 
preceding argument) is that Christ has been made 
sin for us. The original meaning of KardhXhoou 
was doubtless that of a mutual exchange, and 
hence a mutual reconciliation of hostile parties. 
Some passages in the New Testament (Rom. v. 
11, and all those which speak of this reconcilia- 
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tion as effected by the death of Christ) seem to 
hint also at this idea. And yet we see no injury 
but rather a great benefit to theological exegesis 
if KarahXayij could be uniformly distinguished 
from iXaofidc and its kindred words, and confined 
to that part of the redeeming work by which man 
is reconciled (whatever may be the means, objec¬ 
tive or subjective; to God. Olshausbn on Rom. 
iii. 24; Stanley’s Obits, on the result of our pas¬ 
sage; C. F. Schmid’s Bibl. Theol. Vol. II. p. 316 ff. 
Ebrabd’8 Chr . Dogm. { 406]. But the phrase by 
Christ refers to something which becomes more 
distinctly prominent in ver. 21 (not by means of 
his doctrine or his example. Pelag). The pro¬ 
noun us signifies not the Apostles exclu¬ 

sively, but believers generally; for there is no 
limitation implied until the nature of the subject 
calls for a limitation in the next sentence— and 
hath given to ns the ministration of the 
reconciliation. —This ministration of the re¬ 
conciliation is analogous to the ministration of 
righteousness, in chap. iii. 9. It is a ministry 
entirely devoted to the work of reconciliation, 
whose business it is to make known that recon¬ 
ciliation, and in consequence of which men be¬ 
lieve in Christ. To define this ministry so as to 
make it include all believers (Olshausen) is con-, 
trary to the whole analogy of Paul’s representa¬ 
tion. One might much rather take tfyag in a yet 
more limited sense (comp. 1 Cor. xv. 10; 1 Tim. 
i. 12 ff.); but such a construction is not necessary, 
nor would it be consistent with ver. 19.—Be- 
cause God was reconciling a world unto 
himself in Christ (ver. 19).—We have here an 
explanation and a reason for what had just been 
said. The word God (6e6g) stands so emphati¬ 
cally at the head of the sentence as to indicate a 
Pi vine agency in all this preparatory work, and 
a special prominence of it. Shall we now take 
the words Ood was in Christ , as if they consti¬ 
tuted a sentence by itself, and regard the whole 
verse as asserting that the work of atonement 
was accomplished by the Divine being in Christ, 
or by the Godhead of Christ (comp. Col. i. 19 ff.) 
in opposition to a lower Christological view ? In 
this case God would signify the Father (others 
make it mean the Myoc, and still others the 
Triune God), and dvat tv would designate an 
habitual and substantial presence, and not merely 
a transient dynamio fellowship (Osiander). Or 
is $v KaraXXdovaw an emphAtio periphrastic im¬ 
perfect (as in Gal. i. 23), by which Paul wished 
to imform us in what things God was acting; 
viz., that God was when Christ died, reconciling 
the world unto Himself; i. e. God was in the 
work of Christ, in that series of acts by which 
the world was reconciled to God, and especially 
in that great event in which Christ died to atone 
for the world (the KaraXh&Zai of ver. 18, Meyer)? 
Our decision upon these questions must depend 
very much upon what we find in the succeeding 
context. According to Meyer, Paul is in that 
context assigning the reasons which had induced 
him to say that God was reconciling the world. 
These are given when it is said that God was not 
imputing to men their trespasses, and had com¬ 
mitted to him and his fellow laborers the word 
of reconciliation; from both which it was evident 
that God was in Christ's work engRged in a 
scheme to reconcile the whole world unto Him¬ 


self. The words / it) ?Myi$6yevo$ have the force of 
a verb in the present tense, for they assert that God 
is not reckoning unto men their trespasses. On 
the other hand the committing to us the work of 
reconciliation was what God did in applying that 
work to men, after it had been accomplished by 
Christ. Even Osiander concedes that these sen¬ 
tences are not to be coordinated with but subordi¬ 
nated to Kara/Jidaouv, etc., and that yij hoyi£6fievoc 
describes a result which is intimately connected 
and nearly coincident with the reconciliation. 
This is the remission of guilt, a benefit which in¬ 
dividuals may receive through faith, and to comjF 
municate which is the object of the Divine insti¬ 
tution of the ministry (/cal tikyevo^, etc.); and 
yet this result of the reconciling act, and the 
organ so indispensable to its realization in indi¬ 
viduals, is not, according to him, an elementary 
part of it. It must, however, be conceded, that 
the way in which Meyer connects the participial 
sentence with KaraXMoo. (“it is evident that 
God is reconciling the world unto Himself, 
inasmuch as He does not impute,” etc.j, has 
something rather artificial about it. Such a con¬ 
nection of the words would have been proper 
only if the Apostle had said, God is reconciling 
the world, or if he had continued by saying, 
God did not impute (imperfect) to men their 
trespasses. On the whole we think it best with 
Meyer to take ijv—KaraXkdoouv together, but to 
regard the participial sentence as a more par¬ 
ticular description of the way in which God was 
reconciling the world to Himself in Christ, “God 
was in Christ, (a phrase equivalent to by (d/a) 
Jesus Christ in ver. 18, but with the understand¬ 
ing that Christ and what He has done are the only 
basis on which the reconciliation is founded^, 
bringing back the world to a state of friendship 
with Himself; for He imputed not men’s sins to 
them, and He has committed unto us the word of 
reconciliation.” Not imputing men’s trespasses 
to them is equivalent to the bestowal of forgive¬ 
ness upon men, and implies that God was apply¬ 
ing the benefits of salvation by Christ to indi¬ 
viduals (av7ol$). This is set forth by means of 
a present participle (imperf. Winer, { 46), be¬ 
cause the act was continuously to be repeated, 
while the word describing the institution of the 
ministerial office [dkyevoq), is an aorist participle, 
because the act was accomplished at a certain 
time. But the reconciliation, or the restoration 
of the happy relation, which was the consequence 
of this proceeding, is mentioned as a process 
commenced in Christ but not as yet concluded 
(rp> — KaTa?.Ad<j* juv). As we do not think that this 
refers exclusively to the objective facts of the re¬ 
deeming work, the objection which de Wette 
urges, that Kal $eyevo$, etc., is not an expression 
quite suitable to those facts [inasmuch as it 
implies that they were put into the mouth or 
heart (see below)] will not apply to us. K6cyo$, 
as in Jno. iii. 25 et al., signifies the human 
race, and as it is here without the article, 
it means perhaps “a whole world.” The word 
trespasses (napanT&yara), as in Horn. iii. 25, 
signifies faults, sins, aberrations from the right 
way, from the truth, from rectitude, etc. [Trench, 
Synn. 2d ser. p. 76]. Hath committed to us the 
word of reconciliation signifies, according to some, 
that God had established and arranged the 
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doctrines of the Christian faith in the Church, 
t. e, had promulgated the doctrine of reconcilia¬ 
tion. But the unmistakable reference of this ex¬ 
pression to what had been said in ver. 18, re¬ 
specting the giving of the ministry of reconcilia¬ 
tion to the Apostle, induces us to understand the 
Apostles by i)ulv. [The use of the aorist parti¬ 
ciple dtfisvog, here , is remarkable. We should 
have expected Kdi idero , and a slight anacolu- 
thon cannot be denied (Olshausen). The word 
cannot be connected back with Qebc since 
'such a connection of an aorist part, with¬ 
out an article and an imperfect verb, would 
be not only without an example but with¬ 
out an appropriate sense (God hath committed to 
ns, or deposited in us, etc.). Our English version 
assumes that this phVase [Btpevoc Jv f/uv) sig¬ 
nifies, hath committed or intrusted to ns, or laid 
upon us, the work of preaching the outward 
word of reconciliation. And yet the phrase is 
so peculiar that we cannot but look for an addi¬ 
tional and a deeper meaning. Beta long ago 
finely remarked, that “among the Hebrews one 
was said to put words in the mouth of another 
who used his agency in making something known 
to others. But when this formula is applied to 
God it has a special emphasis, and signifies that 
the heart is impellod and the tongue is directed 
by the Lord to speak in a particular way, and 
that the person is chosen by God and authorized 
to speak in the name of God.’* Proin the force 
of the middle voice, we infer that the Apostle 
speaks of the mental act or purpose of God, ra¬ 
ther than of the external ordination of the Apos¬ 
tles (Jelf’s Oram. J 363, Winer, j 89, 2); or as 
Wordsworth prefers to take it, in a more special 
sense reflexively: “having deposited for Him- 
self the treasures of His grace in us, as in vessels 
chosen for that purpose, earthen and fragile 
though we be”]. The words Modal tv would 
then mean, to put into the mouth (Ex. iv. 16), 
or to put within us, to inspire us that we may 
communicate it to others [not, however to the 
entire exclusion of the idea of a more exter¬ 
nal intrusting of the Gospel to us]. With re¬ 
spect to the impropriety, for grammatical rea¬ 
sons, of connecting &tpevo£ with comp. Meyer. 
The word ( Xdyoc) of reconciliation in this pas¬ 
sage is similar to 6 rov trravpov (the word 

of the cross) in 1 Cor. i. 18, and it signifies 
here the word, the substance of which is the re¬ 
conciliation. The particles <&? bn are equivalent 
here to utpote quod [seeing that, because , for , in a 
Very different connection from the same words 
1 in chap. xi. 21), and connect our passage with 
chap. i. 18. Everything is represented as pro¬ 
ceeding from God, 44 who has reconciled us to 
Himself by Christ.” For God in Christ has truly 
' entered upon a process by which He is reconcil¬ 
ing the world. He makes believers perOeive in 
their own experience that God has reconciled 
‘them to Himself by Jesus Christ; He brings them 
into the state of Reconciliation which He has 
'established with the World.** The Apostle now 
proceeds to describe further the method in which 
" this was effected, so far as relates to its general 
principles. Or, rather, he gives the reason fbr 
the assertion, that the change mentioned in ver. 
17 6, in which old things had passed away and 
all things had become new, was to be ascribed to 
God, who had reconciled believers to Himself 


through Christ. In this way he brings before 
us the vast extent of the Divine agency in saving 
men. Inasmuch as God in Christ exercised such 
a comprehensive agenoy, that great change must 
be referred to the same God who was reconciling 
us to Himself by Christ. 

Vers. 20, 21.— In behalf of Christ then 
we are ambassadors, as though God were 
exhorting by ns. —[“It is indeed doubtful 
whether yhp, fbr t belongs to the text, as it is omit¬ 
ted in many of the oldest manuscripts. Its 
omission only renders the transition more ab¬ 
rupt, for the relation of the passage remains the 
same.” Hodgk]. The particle obv (then, there¬ 
fore) refers to that which had been said in the 
preceding verse. [As God is reconciling mem 
and hath committed to us the work of reconciling 
men, I torn to you Corinthians as a part of the 
community to whom I am sent, and as partially 
unrecovet-ed or strayed from the right way, and 
I commence my work with you]. The words, we 
are ambassadors for ChriBt, imply as their logi¬ 
cal antecedent that the ministry of reconciliation 
had been committed to them (ver. 18). The re¬ 
conciliation (KaraXh.) was in fact oommunioated 
to men through Christ, and had its origin in Him 
(vers. 18 f.): and of course it was Christ’s cause 
which the Apostles represented among men. The 
verb it pcofebctv signifies to be a messenger 
(“sometimes merely to deliver a message to ano¬ 
ther without being empowered to do any thing 
more than to explain or enforce it.” Bloom- 
field). It is found also in Eph. vi. 20. The 
preposition bmp signifies here, not instead of 
(Luther), but m the interest of another, and es¬ 
pecially in behalf of Him who is the Mediator and 
Author of the reconciliation. It refers to those 
to whom the ministry of this reconciliation had 
been committed, and through whose agency this 
reconciliation was to be effected and Christ was 
to be glorified. From the same fact that it wall 
God who had committed unto the Apostles the 
word of reconciliation, it followed further that 
when those Apostles fulfilled their commission, 
it was as though God exhorted by means of them. 
[Chrtsostom : “ The Father sent the Son to be¬ 
seech and be His Ambassador nnto mankind. 
When then He was slain and gone, we sucoeeded 
to the embassy, and in His stead and the Father's 
we beseech you*’]. It is implied here that in 
our work as messengers we stand in the place of 
God; our exhortation should be looked upon as 
given by God through ns; or we perform the 
duties of our office with the feeling that it is Gmf 
who addresses or admonishes men through us. 
This participial Sentence, however, may be easily 
connected with what follows: as though God did 
beseech yon by ns, we pray you, etc. But as tbe 
complete sense of this participial expression can 
be understood only by means of bmp Xpurrob, it 
seems more appropriate to connect it with that 
which precedes it. But eten then the idea of 
substitution is not the 'otily one which la suita¬ 
ble. The 'prayer which the Apostle utters is 
presented in behalf of Ghrist in the sense just 
explained. Wo pray on Ohrlst’B behalf: 
Be reoonotled to Gtod. — IFe pray (debpeda) 
is the language of the most condescending love 
(Osisnder). The tenor of the prayer is that they 
would be reconciled to God. This is a most ur¬ 
gent appeal to those who had not yet believed ia 
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Christy or participated in the blessings of salva¬ 
tion (not to those who had already believed, and 
for the purpose of exciting them to continued ad¬ 
vances in repentance and faith). [Hr. Hodge re¬ 
marks that the word KaraXkdyqrt is in the passive 
voice, and cannot mean, 4 Reconcile yourselves;’ 
but, 4 Be reconciled, embrace the offer of the re¬ 
conciliation.’ C. F. SosMin (Bibl. TheoL Vol. 
II., p, 818) notices that the word has here not 
a medial but a passive signification, implying 
that we have merely to accept an influence or act 
of God, under which we were originally passive. 
We were at first kxPpol and otyeots of the Divine 
apyfa and in ceasing to be these we become re¬ 
conciled to God]. According to the way in which 
we translate the words, 4 Reconcile yourselves, or 
be ye reconciled (comp Rom. v. 10), or, allow 
yourselves to be reconciled,’ the meaning must 
be, 4 Accept the reconciliation God has extended 
to you by Christ, accept what He presents to 

? rou, take the hand of reconciliation He reaches 
orth to you.’ The Apostle in this passage evi¬ 
dently had no thought of a reconciliation of 
themselves by laying aside the minding of the 
flesh and putting on the minding of the Spirit 
(Riickert). Such a process was looked upon by 
him as merely the necessary result of the recon¬ 
ciliation; or the application of the reconciliation 
by means of faith (comp, Meyer, Osiander). 

Him who knew not sin He made to be 
sin for ns (ver. 211. According to the true 
reading of the text, tne Apostle here introduces 
without a connecting particle ydp ( asyndeton ), a 
motive whiob should induce his readers to com¬ 
ply with his prayer or exhortation. This was 
the work which God’s holy love had accomplished 
in Christ for effecting reconciliation. Now en¬ 
ters the notion of the ifaurpdc, the propitiation. 
Comp. Rom. iii. 25; viii. 8; 1 John ii. 2; iv. 10; 
Heb. ii. 17. By rbv jit) yvdvra dpapriav he means 
Christ in His perfect sinlessness (what Chrysos¬ 
tom calls in the positive sense rbv avrodiKaioovvqv 
bvra), He who knows no sin, to whose internal 
nature or outward action all contradiction to God 
or departure from the Divine will was a complete 
stranger, altogether beyond His personal expe¬ 
rience or consciousness. The gfj is here required 
[instead of ce] not by the participle with the ar¬ 
ticle (comp. 1 Pet ii. 10; Eph. v. 4)» hut it ex¬ 
presses the denial of the thing as it appears to 
the mind, t. a, in the representation of the mind 
itself. [Winer’s Gram., { 59, 8 5.]. This may 
be in the mind pf men (<. «., in the minds of 
Christians); in which case it says of Christ that 
we Christians regard Him as One who knew no 
sin, or it may refer to the mind of God, and so it 
tells us how Christ appeared before the Divine 
mind. As God is here the subject cf the Apos¬ 
tle’s remarks, the latter is undoubtedly the cor¬ 
rect interpretation. Hofmann in his Schriftbe - 
weir, Vol. II., 86, says: 44 God has made Him in 
His sinlessness to be sin. It is from this denial 
of sin in Christ according to the Divine judgment 
that we must explain the use of the relative ne¬ 
gative particle.” When it is said that this sin¬ 
less Being was made sin for ub (vn&p imov 
dfiapriav knoifaev), hnip tpiitv stands first to give 
it more force; and it seems very natural to take 
the phrase in the sense of a substitution. And 
yet ibis is not absolutely necessary, nor does it 


seem quite appropriate in both instances in whict} 
the word is here used, since God could not makq 
us sin at first, inasmuch as we were in our own 
Belves sinners. The vk ep is here therefore to bq 
taken as equivalent to: for our pood, and findq 
its explanation in the final sentence beginning; 
with iva. The idea expressed in making Him to 
be sin must be that God made Him the bearer of 
sin when He suffered, inasmuch as by His suffer¬ 
ings and death as a malefactor He was treated 
as a sinner (dpaproM c), or was given up to the 
fatq of those who were sinners. The interpreta¬ 
tion of dpapnav as a sin offering is consistent 
neither with usage, with the context (rdv pr) 
yvdvra dpapriav), nor with the contrast (dr/ca/o- 
oi}vy\. Comp. Hofmann, Schriftbew ., II., p. 329. 
Sin beoomes actualized in one in whom there is 
no sin, when he beoomes a sinner in outward ap¬ 
pearance, though he is not so in reality. God 
allows sin to become an actual experience to him 
who has never committed it in fact. So was it 
with Christ when God determined He should ex¬ 
perience what befel Him. In like manner, Gal. 
iii. 13. If Paul had intended to say that God 
desigoed to set forth Christ as one in whom sin 
is conoentrated and represented in its complete¬ 
ness, and with whom it lq in certain respects 
identified (Osiander), he could do no better than 
to say, “ He made our sins to be His.” The idea 
expressed in vrzlp JjpCiv is further carried out 
when it is added: that we might become 
God’s righteousness in Him.— The righteous¬ 
ness of God is probably equivalent to being 
righteous with God (ducaioi rrapd -&e<p) ; or, provided 
we take &eoi> in the sense of i/c $eov as in Phil, 
iii, 9, it would have the meaning of being made 
righteous by God [diKauj&tvrec vxb rov &eov). 
Ewald: “we thus become in Christ (to use the 
old sacrificial language) a legal offering before 
God and well pleasing in His sight; an expres¬ 
sion much like what is used iu chap. ii. 15.” 
From the nature of the case, & righteousness 
which came from God must be sufficient in His 
sight. Nesnder: “A perfect righteousness, the 
ideal of a holy life, like the sufferings in which 
this holy life was perfected, is given to our hu¬ 
manity. For all, and in the place of all, He has 
borne the burden of human guilt, and made this 
ideal a reality. All who enter into communion 
with Him appear in God’s sight dtnaioi h Xpiary ; 
for their surrender into His hands is a pledge 
that this ideal of holiness will be actualized in 
them also.” [Chrysostom thinks that there was 
a profound reason for using the abstract for the 
concrete form here: 44 the word ducatoairq ex¬ 
presses the unspeakable bounty of the jjift; that 
God hath not given us only the operation or ef¬ 
fect of His righteousness, but His very righteous¬ 
ness, His very self unto us. Paul does not say 
that God treated Christ as a sinner, but as 
the quality itself; iu order that we might become 
not merely righteous men, but the righteousness of 
God in Him.” TheReceptus which our English 
A. V. follows uses here the present (yivape&a) 
instead of the aorist (yevw/^^a)]. But as there 
is no reference to time in this place, and the ob¬ 
ject is to express the simple occurrence once for 
all time without regard to the instant of its ac¬ 
complishment, the aorist was preferable. There 
were also internal reasons for using a tense ap- 
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plioable to all time. In kv avr<p is expressed the 
fellowship with Christ which takes place by 
means of a faith which is by its nature a putting 
on of Christ. In fellowship with Him we become 
a righteousness of God, for whoever is in Christ 
is looked upon by God as righteous, or as pos¬ 
sessed of a just title to life. Comp, on 1 Cor. L 
80. The necessary fruit of this is holiness, but 
the two things are not to be confounded. (Hof¬ 
mann, p. 230, says: “ We become in Christ the 
righteousness of God, because we have it in His 
person. We need nothing else to make it ours 
than to share in His fellowship ”). 

[After all the efforts which have been made to 
show that this passage (rdv pr) yvdvra dpapriav 
iirkp rpifjv duapr . broajoev) cannot mean that 
Christ bore the punishment of human sin, we 
cannot divest it of that essential signification. 
Granting that it does not mean Btriotly that 
Christ became an actual sinner, it surely signifies 
that He bore the consequences of sin, if not in the 
ersonal anger of God toward Himself, at least in 
eing surrendered to the malice of evil beings, 
and to the endurance of those evils which God 
has decreed shall be the curse of actual sin. 
Why may we not then use the Soriptural lan¬ 
guage by saying He endures our curse, that is, 
the evils which are the ordinary curse of our 
sinful humanity ? And why should we not say 
in strict accordance with our verse, that God’s 
objeot was that we might be delivered not only 
•* from sin. itself ” (J. Youhq, Life and Light of 
Men , p. 80b and 385), but *' from the punishment 
which is its necessary result;” yea, that we 
might be placed in the position of completely 
righteous persons, and not only “Tightened in 
spirit,” but justified from all guilt and invested 
with all the benefits of righteousness? While 
with Billroth and Calvin, we may concede that 
dfiapria cannot be strictly rendered a tin-offering 
(for which Paul gives us no example in his ac¬ 
knowledged writings), it is plain that the idea of 
an offering, whereby the wrath of God was 
turned away, lies at the foundation of all that 
Paul teaches concerning the reconciliation of God 
to men. Comp. 1 Cor. v. 7; Eph. v. 2 etc ., with 
Rom. v. 9; 1 Thess. i. 10 and Eph. ii. 8”]. j 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. It is a wonderful expedient of holy love 
that a sinless being should be given up to endure 
the fate of sinners, and so Bhould bring about a 
Divine righteousness, a perfect Divine title to 
life for all sinners in fellowship with Him. Sin 
involves a desire to be as God in the way of self- 
exaltation, and it is a complete denial of God’s 
prerogatives. It necessarily provokes a reaction 
of these prerogatives. This reaction is the 
Divine bpyfp which disowns the right whioh man 
in the image of God originally possessed to have 
fellowship in the Divine life, and gives him over 
to death. But as this reacting power is nothing 
but God’s eternal unchangeable love, which seeks 
to communicate itself to men, and knows how to 
bring all that opposes it into subserviency to its 
purposes, a restoration has been secured in which 
it will find complete satisfaction. Into that very 
world in which this Divine reaction against sin 
was displayed One has been introduced, to 


| whose nature all ungodly thoughts and purposes 
(sins) were completely foreign. In the bodily 
and mental sufferings which His holy love to God 
and men led Him to endure while He was in that 
state, He appeared to be just the reverse of what 
He really was. He appeared to be im, and 
thus the reaction against sinners was in fact 
abolished. God Himself thus brought it to an 
end by means of that Son who is essentially one 
with Himself. In accordance with His righteous 
will, that Son denied Himself, completely entered 
our sinful humanity affected as it was by that re¬ 
action, and as the Son of man, as another Adam, 
suffered death for the benefit of all our race. 
This abolished the influence which denied the 
title of all men to life, or rather restored it to 
them altogether. Now every one who enters 
into fellowship with that Sinless One, who has 
thus been made sin, (i e. whoever believes in 
Him) becomes possessed of this Divine title. 
When we are in Christ, i. e., in fellowship with 
this Sinless One whom God has made sin for this 
very purpose, we affirm or justify that reaction 
which fell upon Him who deserved it not, that it 
might not fall upon us who deserved it (yvdvrac 
dfiaprlav). We justify God in His opposition to 
us, condemn ourselves, confess our absolute un¬ 
worthiness and Christ’s perfect worthiness; and 
we present for acceptance before God nothing in 
ourselves but only what there is in Christ. Such 
is the work of holy love by whose efficacy our 
restoration has become possible. 

2. It is therefore in the work of expiation which 
God’s holy love has devised and accomplished, 
that we must find the basis of the work of recon¬ 
ciliation. This reconciliation is simply a restora¬ 
tion of the friendship which once existed between 
God and our race (the world) perverted from 
Him by sin and lying under His wrath. It is a 
work which must be ascribed entirely to God. 
He it was who reconciled the world unto himself, 
and two things may be especially remarked in 
what He is doing for its accomplishment: 1. He 
imputes not to men their sins, He blots out the 
record of them in His book; 2. He has committed 
to the hearts and lips of those who are called to 
the ministry, the word of reconciliation (comp. 
Col. ii. 13 f.; Eph. ii. 17; Rom. x. 14 f.). These 
messengers in God’s name, with great earnestness 
make known the Gospel to men, that they may 
procure for Christ the best reward for all His 
suffering, as they urgently press those for whom 
He died to accept the reconciliation He has pro¬ 
vided, to be reconciled to that God who has be¬ 
stowed such great things (ver. 21), and with Ml 
confidence in Him to renounce every thing in¬ 
consistent with His wilL 

8. The proper fruit of all this must be a com¬ 
plete change and renewal . The love of Christ 
giving Himself up to atone for sin, swallows np 
the individual life of all in His own death for 
them. The selfishness which made its own gra¬ 
tification the only end and centre of all its efforts, 
is exchanged for a life devoted to Christ. In 
the eyes of His followers Christ will be sur¬ 
rounded with a glorious radiance. Every un¬ 
worthy thought of Him will be renounced. He 
will be glorified by the Divine Spirit in our 
hearts, and He will be acknowledged to be ex¬ 
ceeding great, their all in all. Another result 
of His influence will be that each of these followers 
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will regard his brethren and his fellowmen, 
whoever they may be, in an entirely new light, 
not aeoording to their natural and external re¬ 
lations, but according to what they are or should 
be in Christ, u e. what they are in consequence 
of His redeeming work and the fellowship of His 
general mercy. Their hearts will be thus greatly 
expanded and strengthened in love, selfish pas¬ 
sions will be restrained and overcome by the 
love of Christ and a burning teal, for the cause 
of God (which will probably seem like insanity 
to those who know not the love of Christ), or, if 
the salvation of souls demand it, a wise modera¬ 
tion and a prudent circumspection will be mani¬ 
fested in all their conduct. 

4. Augustine: — 41 Behold our Mediator! Not 
God without humanity, nor man without divi¬ 
nity ; but intermediate between mere Deity and 
mere humanity, he is a human divinity, and a 
divine humanity ” (ver. 191. 

[5. The whole scheme of salvation is the off¬ 
spring of Divine love. No one should imagine 
the absurdity that God has changed and become 
any more merciful and loving in Himself since 
Christ has interposed for our salvation than He 
was before. That scheme and Christ’s work 
only removed obstructions to the manifestation 
of a love which was forever the same. By what 
Christ does for man and in man, He makes it 
consistent for God to pardon and have fellowship 
with men. And on the ground of such a mani¬ 
festation of love, we have a right, and we who 
have heard of it are bound to call on every hu¬ 
man being, in every possible condition, to be re¬ 
conciled to God. To all who reject this scheme 
of mercy it is right to proclaim the terrors of the 
Lord still, for there remaineth no other sacrifice 
and no power in the universe to save a man who 
neglects so great a salvation. Comp. Barnes 
Observv. on the whole chapter]. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Starke: —Ver. 11. (On Luther’s translation: 
ft&m fahreny Christ ought to be preached in a 
way which is attractive and appropriate to the 
nature of the Gospel, but so that men may be truly 
converted. Happy is it for that preacher who in 
all his duties and aims is so manifest to God that 
he can humbly and truly enjoy a good conscience. 
A faithful pastor will so walk that the consciences 
of all who hear him will be deeply impressed with 
a conviction of his ability, his fidelity, and his 
uprightness.—Ver. 12. If a faithful minister is 
bound to convince his hearers of his uprightness, 
they are equally bound to defend him against 
every attempt to destroy his reputation (chap, 
xii. 11).—Ver 13. IIedinger: —When a man is 
grievea by the severity of his minister, ho should 
remember that it was done on God’s behalf, and 
if God was pleased, why should he find fault and 
be angry? Jer. vi. 27. Of all persons in the 
world the minister of Christ should see that he 
is both loving and severe in due moderation 
(2 Tim. ii. 24 f.).—Ver. 14. In His incarnation 
and in all He did and suffered, our Lord acted as 
a Mediator for the whole human race. In God’s 
sight we are all dead and risen with Him. It is 
a glorious mark of a true servant of God when 
the love of Christ is the moving principle of all 


his duties and his zeal. Such a one cannot but 
be truly simple and sincere (chap. ii. 17). The 
hireling, on the other hand, who loves only him¬ 
self and the world, will be silent when he ought 
to speak and speak when he ought to be silent. 
—Ver. 15. If sanctification is taken away from 
redemption, grace is turned into licentiousness; 
but if redemption iB taken away from sanctifies* 
tion, Christianity becomes difficult, yea, imprac¬ 
ticable. By a believing application to ourselves 
of redemption by Christ, we are delivered from 
the guilt and punishment, but by sanctification, 
its fruit, we are delivered from the dominion of 
sin. Justification and sanctification are always 
to be united. The purer and the richer the ap¬ 
propriation of mercy the easier and more perfect 
the performance of duties. When faith reoeivea 
the mercy, it sets the heart to work by love. 
Thus the whole of Christianity consists in faith 
receiving and love giving. Whoever receives 
much has much to give. To receive much and 
give nothing proves that you do not properly re¬ 
ceive, and to give without receiving proves that 
you do not properly give. You receive not, and 
you give not, from God.—Ver. 16. Hbdinqer: — 
Christians should esteem one another in propor¬ 
tion as they discover upon each other the tokens 
of the Spirit’s presenoe and of a new creatien. 
All else is of no importance (Matth. xii. 46 f.).— 
Hedinger: —Let it be your first object to know 
whether a man is in and through Christ a new 
creature. That, and that alone, is what God 
looks at.—Ver. 17. Everything depends upon the 
new man in Christ, upon regeneration and an 
active faith (Gal. v. 6). We may apply to the 
kingdom of grace what our Lord says of the king¬ 
dom of glory (Rev. xxi. 6). Hedinger: —How 
often we hear of old usages! In Christ every¬ 
thing is new and is renewed day by day. What 
is old in opposition to the Scriptures, old with¬ 
out growth is good for nothing. Hedinger:— 
Golden truth! God is reconciled, peaoe pro¬ 
claimed, Christ a sinner for us, and we righteous 
and holy in Him. The curse, sin and death, 
what harm can they do to one who is in Christ 
(Eph. ii. 5 f.; Rom. viii. 1) ? The principal point 
ror those who give instruction under the New 
Testament is, in what way reconciliation with 
God takes place, and how each of us can have 
part in it ? But he who is himself unreconciled 
to God, and especially with his neighbor, dis¬ 
penses to others what he rejects for himself.— 
Ver. 19. Hedingbr: —There are two kinds of 
non-imputation: 1, When God lays upon His Son 
thesins of the world (Isa. lxiii. 5 f.), that all men 
may be freed from the necessity of satisfying 
God’s Law, either by perfect obedience or by 
punishment This is the general grace which is 
prepared for all, but is not actually imparted 
to all. But when faith appropriates our Lord’s 
merits, there immediately follows another and 
truer kind of non-imputation; 2, When the sin¬ 
ner is justified, t. e. f is absolved from all guilt 
and becomes a partaker in all Christ’s benefits, 
yea, in Christ Himself and everything that be¬ 
longs to Christ.—Ver. 20. Spener: —If one had 
committed an offence against a great sovereign* 
And had forfeited his life, it would be looked upon 
as a great matter if that sovereign condescended 
to give him mercy when he humbled himself to 
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ask for it. But what would be said if that sore* 
reign should send messengers and entreat him to 
be reconciled ? And yet God has done this, and 
shown a love beyond all comprehension. Always 
present God's word in such simplicity and purity 
that all shall see and feel that it is God who 
teaches, exhorts and comforts through thee. 
When listening to God’s ministering servant re¬ 
member that it is God’s voice you hear, and that 
it is with God you have to do.—Yer. 21. Spe¬ 
yer: —As God made Christ to be sin, who had 
no sin in Himself, and hence divine justice saw 
none of his own righteousness, but only imputed 
sin in Him, so God makes us who are in Christ 
to be righteousness, and henceforth He beholds 
no more the sins which are in us and have been 
forgiven, but only righteousness. We thus be¬ 
come righteousness; not in appearance or in 
imagination merely, but in deed and in truth. 
Oh, the depth of God’s wisdom and love! 

Brrlenb Bible, Ver. 11:—The fear of the 
Lord makes us anxious to possess those powers 
of persuasion which are so needful among men. 
Pear and love thus act together.—Ver. 18. Not 
unfrequently what seems extravagant, and be¬ 
yond all bounds of discretion, may be really 
right, and spring from the exceeding greatness 
of one’B love to God. A discreet gentleness is 
a truly divine gift, for which we have much rea¬ 
son to pray.—Ver. 14. The love of Christ is a 
cordial affection which Christ has toward the 
new born soul, and which the soul has for Christ. 
The one highly esteems, properly recognizes, 
embraces and longs for; the other is willing to 
do any thing to please the beloved one; avoids 
everything which is likely to grieve, injure or 
displease him; adapts himself honestly to his 
wishes; endeavors to unite with him more and 
more, and has a complete fellowship with him in 
all things. It makes each Christian careful and 
quick to understand the will of his beloved Lord, 
and to know what will be agreeable or disagree¬ 
able to Christ, what will be injurious or benefi¬ 
cial to Christ’s kingdom, and what will be dis¬ 
graceful or honorable to Christ’s cause. It 
makes him compliant and submissive to his 
Lord’s will; it frees him from the necessity of 
pleasing the world, and takes away all fear when 
he is called to testify Against prevailing corrup¬ 
tion. Ministers especially should allow nothing 
but this love to control them in their preaching 
and in their lives. The surest sign that we have 
it is, when it urges us to a loving obedience, to 
fidelity, truth and uprightness, to love our neigh¬ 
bor and even our enemies, to be merciful and 
fbrbearing toward those who are in trouble, to 
help those who are oppressed, and to give coun¬ 
sel and assistance to all who stand in need. 
Those who hunger for Christ’s love, have already 
begun to love Him, and the more this desire is 
awakened, the more will their love increase, un¬ 
til it will become strong enough to overcome all 
earthly love. And yet this love is of a delicate 
nature and habit, for it can easily be injured and 
lost. (Rev. ii. 4). The enemy can never bear to 
have a soul know, and hear, and speak only of 
the love of Christ. Even well-meaning persons 
often think that such a one does too much. 
(Martha, Mary). The whole of Christianity 
springs from the death and life of Christ as our ! 


Saviour and our Head. The ministry of thtf 
Gospel is therefore a ministry of death and life. 
—Ver 16. It is by a profound consideration of 
the death and resurrection of Christ that we are 
brought most effectually to deny ourselves, and 
to renounce what we before loved. Ther love* 
which led Jesus to suffer and die for ns Will 
so affect our hearts, and His resurrection will 
awaken in us a love so peculiar, that we shall 
live for Him, depend upon Him, eat and drink 
for Him, sleep and awake for Him, walk in and 
with Him, and find every thing sanctified and 
sweetened by His love. What a wild ffcney to 
think of having part in Christ and in His gloty 
while we continue in sin! Accursed delusion, to 1 
make the infinitely Holy One a minister of sin! 
To live wholly for ourselves is to live far from 
God and in corruption. It is nothing but hell 
and death for a man to consult only his own in¬ 
terest, to think of, to love and to hare others 
love no one but himself, and to make a god of 
himself. Christ’s death should draw us off from 
all such wretched idolatry as this. Self-denial 
takes from us nothing, but It restores us much 
which we had lost.—Yer. 16. They who die with 
Christ for all, can never more know or depend 
upon man according to the flesh. (Deut. xxxiii. 
9). They love even their own children only in 
and for God. The more we are devoted to God, 
the more acceptable and the nearer we are to 
Him. Childhood must give way to youth and 
manhood. We must not always remain satisfied 
with Christ’s humanity, but venture to be fami¬ 
liar with His Divinity. For the very idea of the 
Bons of God implies that those who have been 
alienated from God are reunited with Him in 
spiritual friendship.—Ver. 17. The new creation 
is the life of Jesus in us, it is being born of God, 
it is a holy life. In it the old must completely 
pass away; and henceforth we must never creep 
back, but be ever pressing forward. We live 
among shadows no longer, but with Christ Him¬ 
self. (Col. ii. 17).—Ver. 18. God’s eternal love 
has given us all things and has found means of 
restoring peace and friendship between us and 
Him by Jesus Christ (1 Jno. ii. 2 f.) whom He 
has therefore exalted above all things. (Heb. i. 
3).—Ver. 19. God has committed all things to 
Christ; it is with Him, therefore, that we have 
to do, and to Him we must apply. The world 
had to be reconciled to God, for His wrath was 
upon it. He was not, indeed, our enemy, for 
then He would have Sent His wrath upon us; 
but He loved us even when we were His ene¬ 
mies. Had he not extended mercy to us we 
should never have turned to Him. The whole 
world has now a right to mercy. Christ has ac¬ 
quired for all men a non-imputation of those sins 
which they bad committed in the days of their 
ignorance; for He has taken them upon Himself 
and offered a sacrifice for them, so that God can 
now be gracious and extend mercy to sinners. 
He has thus become a Christ for us. The Holy 
Spirit may now lay hold upon those sins which 
reign in our hearts, expose them, and make 
them so painful and grievous to us, that we shall 
be willing to renounce them. They are eradi¬ 
cated from our souls, And we are freed from 
their power. Not imputing our trespasses unto 
us will not therefore make us feel secure in sin, 
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bat drive as in oar extremity to exclaim, Who is a 
God like unto Thee, etc. (Mic. vii. 18)? The work 
of preaohing the Gospel is the moat exalted of all 
employments, and yet never exalts the preacher. 
As he must always be entreating and enduring 
the wrath of his fellowmen, and as he is perpe¬ 
tually dealing with the miserable, he must surely 
find enough to smother a spirit of pride. The 
creative word by which all things came into 
being, is the same word which reconciles and 
reunites the creature with the Creator, and 
which so sanctifies and justifies all who receive 
K, that they become meet for the inheritance of 
the saints in light.—Ver. 20. -God's reconcilia¬ 
tion reaches not only to the world in general, 
but to each one of our race in particular. Jesus 
Christ offers each man abundant means of ac¬ 
quiring an interest in His blood. Those who 
are sent to us with the Gospel, entreat us to al¬ 
low the work of salvation in our hearts, to put 
ourselves in the way of reconciliation, and to ac¬ 
cept of its conditions, in order that our disor¬ 
dered minds may have fellowship with God — 
Ter. 21. When the great truth that a sinner may 
be looked upon in Christ as righteous, has onoe 
become established in the heart, every other es¬ 
sential truth of the Gospel must follow. Christ 
Himself enters the heart, and the sinner becomes 
righteous even as He is righteous. (I Jno. iii. 7). 

Rieger:—Ver. 11. Whoever lives habitually in 
the light of that day (ver. 10), will do those 
things from the fear of God which will gain the 
Confidence of h is fellow-men. He feels constantly 
open to an inspection far more perfect than that 
which he looks for from men.—Ver. 12. Many 
can so manage matters in the sight of men as to 
gain esteem for their doctrines and lives for a 
season; but not only does God know their hearts, 
but occasionally even a human eye penetrates 
this outward form, and discovers thpt such are 
not what they seem.—Ver. 13. When we find 
those who are condemned for doing too much, 
and acting in an extravagant, unreasonable and 
irregular manner, if it is honestly done for God 
and His truth, we should bear with them, wait 
for more light, and rather leave the tares to 
grow than to root up the surrounding wheat. 
Let us only be careful that our forbearance 
springs from a good consoienoe, and not from 
that lukewarm spirit which our Lord has pro¬ 
nounced so loathsome.—Ver. 14. Love to Christ 
should have reference to two very different as¬ 
pects of His character. On the one hand we find 
that His zeal for His Father’s house made Him 
break through established usages, and expose 
Himself to the deadly malice of His enemies; 
and ou the other He yielded much that He might 
spare the plants which His Father had planted. 
Christ bore us all upon His heart when He suf¬ 
fered unto death, and if we would share in His 
passion, we must not find our pleasure in our¬ 
selves and in external advantages, but strive to 
exhibit the proper fruit of His life and death by 
dying ourselves to sin and living unto righteous¬ 
ness.—‘Ver. 16 f. Such a knowledge of Christ, 
when it has power in the heart, will never more 
allow us to judge of things according to the out¬ 
ward appearance, the opinions of the multitude 
or the prejudices of our own hearts. A thorough 
knowledge of Christ dying and rising again for 


us, will destroy confidence in every thing else, 
and make ns glory only in His cross (we shall 
•specially put no reliance upon our own personal 
intercourse with Jesus, c<c.).—Ver. 18. The doc¬ 
trine of Christ dying and rising again, one for 
all, is doubtless far above human reason; and 
yet we soon learn from experience that it per¬ 
fectly tallies with all that God’s law and grace 
utters in cue consciences. The great work of 
reconciliation commenced in the bosom cf God, 
when he pitied us in our apostasy, our enmity, 
and our utter inability to return to Him. And 
yet the actual work of reconciliation had to be 
accomplished by Jesus Christ, whose obedience, 
and sufferings, and death glorified God’s righte¬ 
ousness, and implanted a permanent hatred to 
sin in our hearts, without which we could never 
come to God. And yet with all this provision 
for our reconciliation on God’s part, much would 
have been wanting if there had been provided no 
means of actually implanting faith in oar hearts; 
the work of love was, therefore, not complete 
until the ministry of reconciliation had been ap¬ 
pointed and sent forth to proclaim what had 
been done, and to beseech men to be reconciled 
to God.—Ver. 19 f. God has Himself provided 
the Lamb on which He has laid the iniquities of 
us all, and has determined that the Son whbm 
He has sent to effect reooriciliation must suffer 
for us; but He has promised and fulfilled the 
promise, that that Son should appear before God 
in the Holiest of All with an offering which is 
sufficient for the sins of the whole world, and 
should send forth messengers to preach forgive¬ 
ness in His name to all who penitently believe on 
Him. Whoever now bears the burden of sin and 
is lost, it must be because he will not believe, but 
despises the offered reconciliation. This word 
of reconciliation is the very kernel and substance 
of God’s testimony in the Scriptures, and if we 
desire to promote His designs of mercy to men, 
we must seek to bring men to Him through faith 
in this word.—‘Ver. 21. By the utter rending of 
the flesh of Christ, the innocent and spotless 
Lamb, the sin whioh has penetrated every part 
of our nature has been so condemned, that His 
righteousness may be imputed to us. He has 
become sin by the imputation of our sins, and 
by the imputation of His righteousness to us we 
have become the righteousness of God; and we 
now have a legal and unquestionable right to an 
access to God in His kingdom, and an heirship 
to all things like that which the Bon of God 
Himself possesses. Hallelujah! 

Beivgil:—Ver. 14. What an admirable uni¬ 
versality ! ministers constrain, hearers are con¬ 
strained, and both because Christ died for 
them! 

Heubner:—Ver. 11. The Christian not only 
loves but fears the Lord; and this fear is by no 
means a feeble power in his heart. Our conduct 
is known to man, our hearts to God. No one 
can have infallible knowledge of another’s heart; 
and yet we may see enough of a Christian bro¬ 
ther to give him our unreserved confidence.— 
Ver. 12. A minister’s reputation should be pre¬ 
cious to his people, for it belongs to them; and 
they should be supplied with such materials as 
are necessary to maintain it.—Ver. 18. A fervent 
Christian’s seal is sure to seem like extrava- 
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gance and enthusiasm in the eyes of the indolent 
and lukewarm.—Ver. 15. The ultimate object 
of the atoning death of Jesus was a holy 
Churoh, thoroughly consecrated to His service. 
A real Christian therefore longs, and his con¬ 
stant prayer is, to be freed from self-will—Ver. 
16. Our relationship to Jesus is far higher 
than that of family or of country (Matth. xii. 
48 f.).—Ver. 17. Christ has founded a new 
worla in every respect; the world itself is to 
have a new form, and society new principles; 
and as to an individual man, when the spirit of 
Christ takes possession of his heart, he must be¬ 
come a new creature, his mind and heart must 
be completely changed, and all his springs of ac¬ 
tion must be renewed (a good text for a new year: 
Have we actually lived to see a new year) ?— 
Ver. 18. God is the original author of salvation, 
and the whole scheme was formed by Him, but 
Christ executed it In Him God came down to 
man. Only by His incarnation could our free¬ 
dom from sin become possible. The greater 
then the guilt of those who neglect so great a 
salvation! The ministerial office, through which 
the mediatorial work of Christ is itself mediated 
to man, must continually hold up the offer of re¬ 
conciliation through Christ alone. This must be 
the salt of every sermon.—Ver. 19. It is by 
Christ's entrance into our humanity, His suffer¬ 
ings for Bin and His fulfilment of all righteous¬ 
ness, that man can be absolved from condemna¬ 
tion and worthy of the Divine favor. God was not 
before our enemy, for He is nothing but Love; 
but only through Christ is it possible for Him to 
exercise complacency as well as benevolence to¬ 
ward man. Only in consequence of His blood 
can our sins be forgiven and we be redeemed from 
wrath (Matth. xx. 28; xxvi. 26; Jno. i. 29; 1 
Jno. ii. 1, 2; iv. 10; 1 Thess. i. 10):—Ver. 20. 
Christ cannot in person come to each individual 
of our race; and hence he sends bis messengers 
into all the world, to every creature. Their ex¬ 
hortations are, in fact, God's; for as He speaks 
in God's name, so must they. And yet the spirit 
in which they speak is not that of command but 
of entreaty. Their words are words of pleading 
love: “ Be ye reconciled to God; accept the re¬ 
conciliation He offers you in Christ; put confi¬ 
dence in God, that He loves you, and that He 
can and will forgive you.” Whoever thinks of 
preaching the Gospel, must present Christ as an 
atoning Saviour, and must himself know what it 
is to be reconciled to God. If you would be the 
trumpets of grace, yield yourselves entirely up to 
grace. If we would honor Christ Himself, we 
must honor this ministry.—Ver. 21. Only He 
who was Himself guiltless, and could bear a 
guilt not His own, will be the destroyer of sin. 

W. F. Brsser:— Ver. 11. If we have been re¬ 
deemed from the wrath to come, we need not be 
tormented with feArs of our future Judge; yet 
we should have a holy reverence for that glori¬ 
ous Being who will reward every man according 
to his works (1 Pet. i. 17), and we should be 
watchful lest we displease Him by unfaithful¬ 
ness to our vows and an unholy life.—Ver. 14. 
One for All. Here we hAve the sweetest kernel 
and best sample of Christ's love. Faith in one 
who died for me and in whom I died, can only 
come by hearing of this wonderful exhibition of 


His love. My faith creates no Saviour for me; 
it is only the act by which I receive a Saviour 
offering Himself to me.—Ver. 17. Although those 
who know Christ by faith may endure many con¬ 
flicts with the flesh, they are really new crea¬ 
tures, for the Holy Spirit will keep alive the 
spark of faith, even in the hearts of weak be¬ 
lievers. The Apostle's “ Behold,” refers to 
every Christian, though he may be never so im¬ 
perfect. For though our fleshly nature may re¬ 
tain much which is old, it is only what is dead 
and dying by a daily repentance; but the old 
guilt and the old dominion of sin is gone (Rom. 
viii. 1, 12).—Ver. 18. Everything in our salva¬ 
tion begins with God and nothing with us. It is 
of God, thAt he can now receive and love us (TiL 
iii. 5; 1 Jno. iv. 10).—Ver. 19. Christ's death was 
an act of reconciliation, for it was in fact His 
own act.—Ver. 20. As the king's own majesty is 
supposed to accompany the ambassador by whom 
he is represented, so those who preach the Gos¬ 
pel have something of the dignity of Him who 
sends t hem.—God beseeches us! Such entreaties 
have power, because God lays aside all His wrath 
and cordially offers us all His treasures with a 
fatherly admonition, that we despise them not 
but truly accept of them, and turn to Him with 
a childlike spirit (Heb. xii. 251. He who prayed 
for us in the days of His flesn with many tears, 
since His ascension, as our merciful High Priest, 
to the right hand of God, directs His most affect¬ 
ing prayers now to us, as the voice of His blood 
comes through His messengers, crying: Be ye 
reconciled to God.—Ver 21. Nay, He says not: 
“Come and make reconciliation for yourselvesJ 
Bring something of your own!" Nothing of this. 
He demands nothing from us. Atonement, grace, 
and eternal life, are all prepared through the 
blood of the Lambl Repentance, faith, life and 
all needed strength are given and effectually 
wrought within us by the quickening energy of 
that blood. 

Gerock:— Ver. 20. Think how needful it is to 
seek, how easy it is to find, and how blessed it 
will be to have, this reconciliation. 

[We have in this passage: I. Man's original 
condition. 1. He was sin (ver. 21), and lived af¬ 
ter the flesh (ver. 16); 2. Was alienated from 
God, and an enemy of God (needing reconcilia¬ 
tion) ; 8. Was under Divine wrath, although still 
loved and not abandoned by God (ver. 11). II. 
Man’s redemption by Christ. 1. This originated 
wholly in God’s love (ver. 18); 2. Christ was 
made sin for us (ver. 21); 8. Man's trespasses 
were not imputed to him (ver. 19); 4. He can be 
made the righteousness of God through Christ 
(ver. 21). III. Application of this redemption 
to man. 1. It must be made known to men 
through the ministry of Christ and His people 
(vers. 18, 19); 2. Men must be persuaded (ver. 
11), and be reconciled to God (ver. 20); 8. They 
must die in Christ, and live as new creatures 
unto Him who died for them (vers. 15-17). 

F. C. Robertson :—Vers. 18-21 (Abridged): 
I. The reconciliation of God to man. God needed 
a reconciliation, for there was wrath in Him to¬ 
wards sinners. This was shown in the punish¬ 
ment of sin, in the oonvictions of our own con¬ 
sciences, and in the anger which Christ showed 
toward sinners. God is indeed immutable, but 
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when man changes, God's relation to him changes. 
Lore to good is hatred to evil. Distinguish the 
true from the false notion of the Atonement. 11. 
The reconciliation of man to God. Hero is first 
Christ's priestly work, to which man can add 


nothing; and secondly, the work of the ministry, 
which consists in declaring God's reconciliation 
to man, and in beseeching men by every variety 
of illustration and every degree of earnestness to 
be reconciled to God]. 


XI.—THE APOSTLE'S APPEAL IN AN ETHICAL POINT OP VIEW. HIS CONDUCT IN 

RELATION TO IT. 

Chapter YI. 1-10. 

We then, [om We then] as workers together with htm, [then, we also] beseeeh you 

2 also that ye receive not the grace of God in vain. (For he saith, I have heard thee in a 
time accepted, and in the day of salvation have I succoured thee: behold, now is the 
accepted [well accepted, cbirp6<rdsxTos] time; behold, now is the day of salvation). 

3 Giving no offence [occasion for stumbling, npofrxonrj] in any thing, that the ministry 

4 be not blamed: But in all things approving ourselves as the ministers of God, [as the 
ministers of God, oommending ourselves] in much patience, in afflictions, in necessi- 

5 ties, in distresses [in straits, <rrevo/ay>fa*c], in stripes, in imprisonments, in tumults 

6 [tossings to and fro, Axarcurccuriats], in labours, in watchings, in fastings; by [in] pure¬ 
ness, by [in] knowledge, by [in] long suffering, by [in] kindness, by [in] the Holy 

7 Ghost, by [in] love unfeigned, by [in] the word of truth, by [in] the power of God, 

8 by the armour of righteousness on the right hand and on the left, by honour [glory, 
d6^<;] and dishonour, by evil report and good report: as deceivers, and yet [om. yet] 

9 true; as unknown, and yet [om. yet] well known; as dying, and, behold, we live; as 
10 chastened, and not killed; as sorrowful, yet always rejoicing; as poor, yet making many 

rich; as having nothing, and yet [om. yet] possessing all things. 


P Ver. 1.—D. (l*t oar.) omita vp«c, and C. and Sinalt. (1st cor.) substitute for It 4p«f. 

* Ver. 2.—F. and O. hare facrrfc instead of cvvpdo-dcirrof. Their authority, however, It not great. 

* Ver. 8.—After * ftuucort*, D. B. F. G. and two other MSS., the IUI., some copies of the Vulgate, the Gothic and Syriac 
versions, many Greek and the Latin Fathers insert 

* Ver. 4. —Rec. has <rvvurrwvT 9 s on the authority of 1). (3d cor.). E. K. L. Sin. (3d oor.), with Chrys. Theodt.Damasc. 
and others, L&chm. Tisch. and Alford (with 0. D. (1st Oor.) F. G. and 8in.), have av>ufra.vrt%. B. with two cursive* and 
one MS. of Damasc. have ovrurrcu^Krcr. Tbit text is in nearly the same state as chap. iii. 1, which see.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Vers. 1, 2.— We then, as workers to¬ 
gether with Him, also exhort you that ye 
receive not the grace of God in vain.— 
Connected with the exhortation and entreaty 
(chap. v. 20) in which he had spoken of an inte¬ 
rest in God's work of reconciliation by Christ, 
was another consideration with respect to their 
continuance in the grace thus attained. There 
is no indication that obv in amepyo/wre^ has re¬ 
ference to the church of Corinth (comp. i. 24); 
for had suoh been the Apostle's idea, vpiv would 
have been inserted; still less can it be referred 
to the Apostle’s associates in the ministry; and 
least of all can the whole word be made equiva¬ 
lent to tpyo ovfnrpdTTovres with reference to ver. 
8ff. in contrast with the A 6yoc in chap. v. 20. 
The only doubt is whether it implies a coopera¬ 
tion with God or with Christ. If imkp Xpiarov in 
Ver. 20 signifies tn behalf of Christ, and not m 
the place of Christ; then the preceding passage in 


which all things had been traced to the hand of 
God, and especially the phrase, as though God 
were beseeching by us (chap. v. 20), would be in 
favor of referring it to God, comp, also 1 Cor. 
iii. 9. In the admonition itself, the whole stress 
must be laid upon the words, not tn vain , inas¬ 
much as these stand at the commencement of the 
sentence. They here signify to be without fruits, 
as in Gal. ii. 2; Phil. ii. 16; 1 Thess. iii. 6. The 
word receive (Sk^aodcu) is to be taken not in a 
preterite (as if it meant that ye will not have re¬ 
ceived ), but in a present signification, in accord¬ 
ance with the uniform usage. We have here the 
moral side of the exhortation, which he had said 
(chap. v. 20) the ministry were urging, viz., lie 
reconciled to God. God’s work of reconciliation 
would be in vain to them, if in receiving it they 
did not become new men. The grace of God is 
the grace whioh had been shown in the work of 
reconciliation, for God bad exhibited in that 
work special love to sinners. He gives a reason 
also for his admonition in a parenthetical form 
in ver. 2 (for ver. 8 is grammatically connected 
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with napaKa’kovfiev ), by introducing a prophetical 
expression (Isa. xlix. 8, in the words of the 
LXX.), which he implies had a fulfilment while 
he was writing— for he says : In an acoepted 
time I heard thee, and in a day of salva¬ 
tion I succored thee: behold, now is the 
well accepted time; behold, now is the 
day of salvation. —God must be regarded as 
the speaker in this quotation. In the original 
passage God was addressing the servant of the 
Lord, and through him as their head the whole 
people of God. Benobl : The Father speaks to 
the Messiah, in whom are included all believers. 
The hearing which was indicated by the succor, 
the prophet implies was to bo shown in the deli¬ 
verance of the people from the calamities into 
which they had fallen (Isa. xlix. 7); but it is 
here made to refer to the salvation which God 
gives by Christ, and which the Apostle exhorts 
the Corinthians not to receive in vain. The ac¬ 
cepted time (xaipdf Sturdy, Heb. fijnny)* *• 

a time of favor, (the grace); the same as the 
“day of salvation ” (the time for the communica¬ 
tion of salvation to Israel (Marki. 15; Gal. iv. 
4). It becomes accepted, in consideration of the 
impression it made upon the people. The same 
idea is intended, only more forcibly expressed, in 
the words, well accepted (evirpdodeKTOs, used in 
chap. viii. 12; Rom. xv. 16, 81). The phrases, 
I heard thee and I succored thee , imply that when 
God was making this promise, He looked upon 
the future as already past. In Paul’s applica¬ 
tion of the passage, the words, Behold , now , 
(Moi) vvv), present the reason for the admonition 
in ver. 1, q. d.: let not the opportunity pass un¬ 
improved ; for if ye allow the grace now given 
you to be in vain, there are no other means of 
salvation for you (comp. Heb. iii. 13 if.; Luke 
xix. 42). The word, now , embraced the brief 
period until the second coming of Christ (Meyer). 
A paronomasia is perceptible in the use of 
tefao&ai and 6ckt6^. [Hodge : “ The Scriptures 
contain abundant evidence that inspiration did 
not interfere with the natural play of the powers 
of the sacred writers. Although they spoke as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost, yet they 
were probably in most cases unconscious of His 
influence, and acted as spontaneously as the be¬ 
liever does under the power of the Spirit in all 
His holy exercises. Hence we find that the sa¬ 
cred writings are constructed according to the 
ordinary laws of mind, and that the writers pass 
from subject to subject by the usual process of 
suggestion and association. So here the use of 
the word digaoQat brought up to the Apostle’s 
mind the word tietcnp, as it oocurs in the Greek 
version of the beautiful passage in Isa. xlix. 8.” 
Stanley : “ Let not your receiving of the favor of 
God be in vain; for the language of God in the 
prophet is true: * In a time which I receive I heard 
thee.’ This view is confirmed by the stress the 
Apostle lays on the word de/crd?, carrying it out 
and amplifying it in his own comment which fol¬ 
lows: God has so spoken, and look! (idov) the 
present is the time which He so receives. You 
ought to receive Him, for He has received you. 
EunpAnfeicrof is a favorite word of the Apostle; 
and as such, and also as being more emphatic, is 
substituted for the less familiar and less expres¬ 
sive term of the Sept.”]. With reference to 


idoi/, consult the notes on chap. v. 17. [Trench 
remarks (Synn. P. II. } 7) that “ uaipAs signifies 
time (xpfooq) bringing forth its several births, the 
critical epoch-making periods when all that ban 
been slowly ripening through, long ages is na¬ 
ture and comes to the birth in grand decisive 
events, which constitute at once tbe close of one 
period and the commencement of another. It is 
the nick of time; but whether, as such, to make 
or to mar, effectually to help or to hinder, the 
word by itself does not determine.” According 
to this, the icaipde of which both the prophet and 
the Apostle spoke was an epoch of great import¬ 
ance in consequence of the great events trans¬ 
piring, but rendered favorable and acceptable 

S 6acr6q) by the turning of the people to the Lord. 
8ee also Webstee’s Synonymne , p. 215)]. 


Ybe. 8-10. Giving no ocoaaion for stum¬ 
bling in any thing, that the ministration 
have not a reproach oast npon it. —Luther 
incorrectly regards this participial sentence as a 
part of the Apostle’s admonition or entreaty to 
the Corinthians; as if he was exhorting them not 
to receive the grace in vain, and to give no of¬ 
fence lest, etc. But had such been the Apostle’s 
mind he would have written iiAdvrag instead of 
diMvTcg. This word is rather to bo connected 
directly with iro panfilovpev before the parenthe¬ 
sis, and it shows how the conduct of the admo- 
nishers corresponded with and gave force to the 
admonition. In this verse he resumes his apo¬ 
logy for himself. The words iv pqdevt (in no¬ 
thing) are neuter like tv navrl in ver. 4. M? is 
not here in the place of ov [for it implies the in¬ 
tention and desire of tbe writer]. Comp. 1 Cor. x. 
88. npooKoed) is used only here in the New Tes¬ 
tament, but it is equivalent to npdoKQppa 1 Cor. 
viii. 8. It implies that Paul and his companions 
would do nothing to lead others into error, or to 
impair the proper effect of their work or of their 
admonition, and so they would give no occasion 
for unbelief and unchristian conduct. (Meyer). 
In saying that the ministration have not a re¬ 
proach cast upon it, he intended to say that they 
subjected themselves to so much pains, in order 
that their efforts as Apostle to reconcile men to 
God, might be saved from bitter reproaches (for 
pupijdij implies that he had in his mind no com¬ 
mon or slight reproaches). Probably he had 
reference to those opponents who were inclined 
to make, or perhaps had already indulged in 
such reproaches.— But in all things* as the 
ministers of God, commending ourselves 
in much patience, (ver. 4). In awurrdvrec 
(chap. iii. 1), we have toe positive side in con¬ 
trast with the negative side* which bad been 
given in ver. 8, and it is placed before eavrovc 
because it contains the emphatic point. (Meyer). 
The idea is not that they were commending 
themselves as ministert [as our English A. V. may 
be understood and is usually punctuated] for 
then the expression would have been Be oh 
6 lok6vov^, but we commend ourselves as the mi¬ 
nisters of God commend themselves; or, as in 
appropriate for such ministers. [Alford : “ When 
these words signify to recommend ourselves in a 
bad sense (chap. iii. 1; v. 12), iavrovc precedes 
the verb; but here and in chap. iv. 2, where used 
in a good sense and without any stress on fovrotY, 
it followe the verb. This is only one of many 
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continually occurring instances of the importance 
of the collocation of words with regard to the 
emphasis.”] The points on which they com¬ 
mended themselves, are introduced by ev. They 
are, in the first place, Christian virtues, such as 
patient endurance (inropovfy, ver. 4)—pureness 
(dyvdrtft *. r. 2-, ver. 6). In connection with 
patience (perseverance, steadfastness, in contrast 
with despondency and reluctance) he mentions a 
variety of states in which he had exhibited much 
patience, such as in affliction, etc. Augustine 
quotes vv. 4-12, to show that Paul possessed 
those qualities which Cicero makes necessary to 
an orator, viz., magma granditer et ornate loquendi. 
In proof of what he had said he now adduoes 
principally the trichotomy contained in vv. 4, 6, 
in which he specifies how he had exhibited pa¬ 
tience in three triplets of conditions. Bengel 
says the first triplet of trials, afflictions, necessi¬ 
ties and distresses (straits) were general; the 
second, stripes, imprisonments, and tumults were 
tpecific; the third, the labors, watchings, and 
fastings were voluntary. These evils consist of 
oppressive, hampering circumstances in general, 
such as drove him into straits; and they are pro¬ 
bably mentioned in the order of a climax. 
[Stanley divides the Apostle’s enumeration into 
four clauses, all amplifying iv iraim. The first 
is an expansion of ev virop. iroAXq. The second 
enumerates the virtues which accompanied these 
outward hardships, arranged in two divisions, 
not so much by the meaning as by the form of 
the words, the first consisting of one, the latter 
of two words. In the third the words are held 
together merely by the word did, and by their 
antithetical form. The fourth expands the words, 
through evil report into a long list of the con¬ 
trasts between his alleged and his real charac¬ 
ter, at once showing his difficulties and his tri¬ 
umphs. The first section gives three triplets of 
evils, eaoh growing out of the last word of the 
other. The first describes his hardships ge¬ 
nerally. In crushing afflictions (OXirpeoiv) in 
pressure of difficulties {hvdyiuuq), in narrow 
straits (orevoxwp'uuc). The prevailing idea is of 
pressure and confinement: each stage narrower 
than the one before, so that no room is left for 
movement or escape].— In afflictions, in ne¬ 
cessities, in straits. — Irevo^wpww are men¬ 
tioned also in chap. xii. 10, and are the highest 
degree of dXtywf. Comp. chap. iv. 8. ’Avdynai 
are necessities, calamities of various kinds, and 
also mentioned in ohap. xii. 10 and in 1 Cor. vii. 
26. (Some interpret the word as referring to 
want, poverty). [ u The three words here used 
are oognate in derivation, to press, squeeze; 
dyx<* to press tight; arevoc strait, angustu*. The 
is the tribulation itself of whatever kind 
it may be, avdyn. is the result In circumstances, 
and orevo*. (as used by Paul in ver. 12; iv. 8; 
and Rom. ii. 9) the result in feeling or appre¬ 
hension.” Webster and Wilkinson. —“The idea 
of ‘narrow straits ’ suggests the thought of actual 
Pereecutione, of which he gives the three to which 
he was most frequently exposed.” (Stanley), 
»«.]._in stripes, in imprisonments, in tu¬ 
mults. —On the word ir^rrydft (stripes) oomp. 
chap. xi. 28; Acts xvi. 28 f. ’AjcaTairraeria ac¬ 
cording to the prevailing usage in the New Tes¬ 
tament (chap. xii. 20; 1 Cor. xiv. 82; James iii. 


16), has the sense of disorder, or in particular, 
tumults, insurrections. (Luke xxi. 9). With re¬ 
spect to such things in Paul's life, comp. Acts 
xiii. 60; xiv. 19; xvi. 19 f.; xix. 28 ff. Others 
interpret the word of expulsions from society, 
restless wanderings from place to place, comp. 
harartdv in 1 Cor. iv. 11.— In labora, in watch* 
ings, In fasting's. —The labors here mentioned 
relate, not at least exclusively, tolaborsforhisowv 
support (1 Cor. iv. 12), but to the cares and toils of 
his Apostleship, chap. xi. 28,27; 1 Cor. iii. 8; xv. 
68. In like manner on watchings, eomp. chap, 
xi. 27; Acts xx. 81. Others, however, think that 
this word has reference to his sleepless cares and 
anxieties fer the churches. More particularly it 
refers to his public teachings, joumeyings, modi' 
tations and prayers (the whole frame of his 
mindl. Fastings also include not those which 
his circumstances rendered unavoidable (1 Cor. 
iv. 11; Phil. fa. 12), and which he especially 
distinguishes from fastings under the name of 
hunger and thirst in chap. xi. 27, but those fast¬ 
ings which were voluntarily endured and con¬ 
nected with prayer, (oomp. Acts xiv. 28; xiii. 2 
f. ix. 9). There is no reason, however, to regard 
these as ascetic acts of self-righteousness. In ver. 

6 additional items of moral qualifications fer hie 
office are given, vis.— in pureness, in know¬ 
ledge, in long suffering, in kindness, in 
the Holy Ghost, in love unfeigned, in the 
word of truth, in the power of God.— 
[“There is no reason for exchanging the in, in, 
etc., before each ef these expressions for by, by, 
etc., as is done in our English A. V., inasmuch ss 
the same preposition is used from kv virop. to 
b dwdpet implying not the instrument but the 
sphere or element in which bis ministry moved.” 
Fausset. It is rendered by the English word 
th in Wiclif’s, Tyndale’s, Cranmer’s, and the 
Rhemish versions, and in the translation of the 
American Bible Union]. At the head of the se- 
ries in this second section stands dyvdrtft, moral 
purity (comp. Phil. iv. 8; 1 Tim. v. 22; 1 Jno. 
iii. 8), or chastity in a more special sense. 11 
would, however, be too confined a signification 
to restrict the word to the sexual passion, and 
above all to the opposite of avarice or a love of 
gain. W. F. Besser says: “As patience had 
been shown in the nine proofs which had already 
been mentioned, so purity (in heart and intern 
tion, as a cardinal virtue) runs through th% 
eight virtues and gifts whicn are now to be spe- 
cified.” Tv&oic is either that practical know, 
ledge which quickly recognises the Divine will 
t. e., true Christian wisdom (oomp. 1 Pet. iii. 7) 
or evangelical knowledge, t. e., a vivid percep¬ 
tion of Divine truth. The latter corresponds 
best with the prevailing usage in Paul’s writings. 
Besser: “Not intellectual learning is here meant, 
but that sagacity of the heart with respect tc 
Divine trnth, which enables a minister in all 
cases to bring out that mind of the Spirit which 
is best suited to the wants of his hearers (Phil. i. 
9); and especially that casuistic wisdom which 
is so indispensable to the cure of souls.” This 
knowledge has also an ethical aspect, and in¬ 
cludes that faith which surrenderrentirely to the 
truth of God. M atcpo&vpia and xPV°rdrift are vir¬ 
tues which belong to the sphere of love (comp. 1 
Cor. xiii. 4). The former signifies that long en- 
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durance or perseverance which is exercised under 
griefs or mortifications; the latter is the same as 
gentleness or kindness in social life and the pas¬ 
toral work. Trench (Synn. P. II. { 8) makes 
fiaicpo&, a long holding out of the mind before it 
gives room to action or passion (generally anger) 
against persons (vnoa6vr}, ver. 4, being the same 
self-restraint with respect to things. The Rhe- 
mish renders fiaxp. by longanimity , a word which 
even Bp. Taylor’s and Archbishop Whately’s au¬ 
thority has not been sufficient to naturalise in 
our language. Xpr?<n6nx is rendered by Wy- 
cliffe, in Gal. v. 22, benignity , and by the Rheraish 
in our passage, “sweetness.” Trench, P. II. $ 
181. Before the Apostle speaks of the origi¬ 
nal grace of love itself, he refers to the source 
ef all moral excellence, the Holy Ghost, with 
which this fundamental virtue is appropriately 
connected as its source. This irv. dyiov should 
be regarded, not merely as a charism, but as a 
power always dwelling and acting in the Chris¬ 
tian, and manifesting itself in all his conduct. 
’AwirdicpiTTj (unfeigned) occurs also in Rom. xii. 
9, as an attribute of love. In ver. 7 he passes 
on to notice his work as a minister, and that 
which commended him to his hearers. As in 
the words, love urtfeigned, he probably had some 
reference to his insincere opponents who affected 
the appearance of muoh love, so in the word of 
truth he had a similar reference to impurity of 
doctrine, (comp. chap. ii. 17; iv. 2). The want 
of the article shows that he must have meant, 
not as in Col. i. 5. and other places, the Gospel 
objectively considered, but subjectively that 
which was spoken or proposed to men, the sub¬ 
stance of which was truth. The power of God 
in like manner is not to be limited here to the 
working of miracles, but referred to the Divine 
power which was seen in all his discourses, and 
proved that God was with him. (comp. iv. 7; 1 
Cor. ii. 4f.; i. 18, 24).— By the armor of 
righteousness on the right hand and on 
the left, by glory and dishonor, by evil 
report and good report —We have here a 
change in the preposition (6td) in conformity 
with tfafe btrXa with which it is connected. The 
Apostle now takes up the figure of a conflict, and 
hence birhi must mean not any instruments in 
general by which one is aided or protected, but, 
strictly speaking, weapons. A id ruv bnhw here 
stands independently, like all the other clauses 
introduced by did f and is not subordinate to h 
dw, &eov, as if it implied that the power of God 
was furnishing all these weapons (“Dei virtute 
nobis arma subministrante.” Grotius). The ar¬ 
mor of righteousness means not merely such 
weapons as are lawful for a righteous man to 
use, or still less, good works (in the Roman Ca¬ 
tholic sense); but such weapons as are given a 
man by his righteousness. Neander: “ weapons 
which would be useful to a good man.” Among 
these we may understand either moral blame¬ 
lessness (Billroth), or the righteousness of faith 
which makes a man strong and triumphant 
against all opposition in attack or defence, comp. 
Rom. viii. 81-89 (Meyer); or that righteousness 
of our daily life which proceeds from faith. Its 
weapons are, the spirit of confidence, a joyful 
consciousness that our prayers are heard, the 
strength of a pacified and assured conscience, 


the unanswerable testimony of a holy life, a de¬ 
lightful enjoyment and power in every work, etc. 
(Osiander). Or, as the Apostle had just been 
speaking of the power of God, perhaps he was 
here thinking of God’s righteousness operating 
through him, giving him weapons for every con¬ 
flict, and directed especially to the establishment 
and development of good order in the world. 
The object of this Divine power was, on the one 
hand, to preserve in action all that was origi¬ 
nally beneficial, and on the other to destroy all 
that was injurious; and especially in the depart¬ 
ment of redemption to preserve and develop all 
that new life which corresponded to the Divine 
will, and to remove all which was in opposition 
to it. (comp. Beck Chr , Lthrw. pp. 551 if.). In 
this way probably duuuooivTi is used in Rom. vi 
13, 18 ff. In respect to bnXa comp. Eph. vi. 11 
ff.; 1 These, v. 8. The Apostle, however, speaks 
of two kinds of these weapons: those on the 
right hand and those on the left. The former 
were for assault (sword, lance) and the latter 
for defence and protection (shield). [Alford 
thinks this would have required t<jv sal rw v 
aptor.; whereas now no article being inserted 
before dpt<rr. t it is implied that the panoply (ra 
forAa) is on both sides of the person. But even 
without such a specification by the article the 
complete armor for the whole person might yet 
imply that he had the sword and spear (f/^of ml 
ddpv) in the right, and the shield (acnlc) on the 
left nand, so that he was called ap^idO-toC]. Both 
imposed upon the Apostle as the organ through 
which God’s righteousness acted among men the 
duty of contending against all forms of error 
and immorality which were so injurious to good 
order, and of repelling every kind of assault 
which might be made upon such order and upon 
himself as its representative, (comp. chap. x. 4). 
As he commended himself to men by his use of 
these weapons, and of all the means supplied by 
God’s righteousness for the advancement of God's 
cause in the world, the result was of course that 
he had to pass through glory and dishonor, (ver. 
8, did 66 !;tk ical hripia$, etc.). At this point he 
proceeds to mention the opposite judgments 
which were passed upon his conduct in these 
struggles. Adfo is the glory or honor which was 
awarded him by the friends, and anpia the dis¬ 
honor awarded him by the enemies, of God’s 
cause. The latter as well as the former, and 
not merely his conduct under both, were natu¬ 
rally the means of commanding him to those who 
had spiritual discernment, (comp. Matth. v. 11; 
Luke vi. 22; 1 Pet. iv. 14). A id stands here in 
a different position from that in which it stood 
before r&v and means passing through 

honor and dishonor, L «., in the midst of honor 
and disgrace, (comp. Meyer; the remarks of 
Osiander in opposition to this do not seem ap¬ 
propriate). The same is true with respect to did 
before dvaQrjpicis Kai ev^r/piag (through evil report 
and good report). [Alford: “Once adopted by 
the Apostle the did was kept for the sake of the 
parallelism, though with various shades of mean¬ 
ing. I would understand it in did dof., etc ., as in 
dta t ro/Wov doKpixjv (chap. ff. 4) as pointing out 
the medium through which. Thus understood 
these two pairs in ver. 8 will form an easy transi¬ 
tion from the instrumental, through the medial 
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to the passive characteristics which follow.”]— 
As deceivers and true, as unknown and 
well known. —These two clauses are connected 
with the two immediately preceding, and not 
with oviicrrdv. eavrovc 6c titov dtdxovot [». e., the 
author means, it was as deceivers and true, that 
they went through evil report and good report 
(ver. 8), and not that they oommended them¬ 
selves (ver. 4)]. We may notice, however, that 
what is detrimental is mentioned in the first 
part of each couplet, as it had been in some of 
the preceding clauses (dvafrjfuac, evtyptac). As 
deceivers (6c nlavoi) expresses what was tne na¬ 
ture of the dishonorable reports respecting him, 
the false estimate placed upon him icomp. 
Matth. xxvii. 68; Jno. vii. 12; 1 Tim. iv. 1). 
And true (koX aTufielc), on the other hand, ex¬ 
presses what was the tenor of the good reports 
respecting him, and at the same time what was 
the actual state of the case. But teal has not, 
therefore, the meaning of, and yet [as in the Eng¬ 
lish A. V.], for 6c qualifies both words in each 
clause, and the two have reference to tixtyfita 
(and <Mfa).—In ver. 9 ayvooOpevot has the sense 
of, obscure people, persons whom no one knows 
[Bloomfield: “obscure nobodies”], and not 
those who are misunderstood, or for whom 
no one cares. In contrast with it stands 
kmytvcxjKdficvoi: those who are well known, 
those who have the good report. It refers, 
therefore, to the knowledge of men, and 
not of God (as in 1 Cor. xiii. 12), to the 
knowledge which true believers had of him 
in opposition to the judgment of opponents 
who undervalued him.— As dying and bo- 
hold we live, aa ehaetened and not 
killed. —In the first members of the several 
antitheses which he is about to enumerate, 
he properly refers still to the evil report 
and dishonor of which he had just spoken; 
and in the second he brings forward the 
actual state of the oase, having reference 
to the glory and good report of the ear¬ 
lier clauses. It is for this reason that he 
indulges in a greater freedom of expression, 
as when he says, and behold, we live. His op¬ 
ponents had passed a contemptuous judgment 
upon him, and upon the constant danger of 
death in which he was said to stand; they say 
we are dying, and that we are near our last (6c 
jnrodvfaKovreg, but he describes the case very 
differently when he gives his own view of it, 
chap. iv. 10 f.; 1 Cor. xv. 81), “and behold we 
live .” This last is said in a tone of triumph in 
opposition to the depreciation of his opponents. 
Contrary to all their expectations God’s won* 
drously saving power brings us out of our most 
imminent perils, not only uninjured, but with 
ever renewed powers of life (chap. i. 10; iv. 10 
f.). The phrase at chastened (wf waidevApeiw) 
does not mean that he was actually purified by 
this discipline. On the other hand, as Neander 
says: Paul confesses that he was always needing 
a ohastening diseipline. The putative meaning 
of 6c is still to be retained. It was one part of 
the evil report through which the afflicted Apos¬ 
tle passed, that he was always looked upon as 
one punished or chastened of God (comp. Isa. 
liil. 4). As to the mode in which this was ac¬ 
complished, we need not imagine that it was by 


a literal scourging. And not killed (ml pr} dava- 
robfjLevai) means that he was not so severely chas¬ 
tened as to be slain/' The discipline was never 
carried to an extreme (comp. Ps. cxviii. 18).— 
As sorrowful yot always rejoioing, as 
poor yet making many rioh, as having 
nothing, and possessing all things (ver. 
10). In this verse 6c ^.xmovytvot signifies, we are 
looked upon as afflicted and sorrowful, and hence 
as men of a melancholy temperament; but in 
contrast with this distorted judgment, he de¬ 
clares that they were in reality always rejoicing 
and happy (comp. Phil. iv. 4; Rom. v. 8; xii. 
12; 1 These, i. 6). The last sentence refers to 
the contrast between their poverty and their 
wealth. In the wealthy city of Corinth, it was 
a very uncommon thing to find a Christian pos¬ 
sessed of riches (1 Cor. xi. 21). We are com¬ 
monly looked upon as poor, and yet we make 
many rich; as men who have nothing, and yet 
we have all things. When he says that they 
were rich and had all things, we need not sup¬ 
pose he had reference to the collections by 
means of which he had at his disposal all the 
wealth of the Christian community, but we must 
understand it of those spitftual blessings to 
which he had already referred when he said that 
they were always rejoicing (comp. chap. viii. 
7, 9; 1 Cor. i. 6; Rom. i. 11; xv. 29). Having 
nothing (comp. Matth. viii. 20) indicates a high 
degree of the previously mentioned poverty 
( nruxoi ), and it alludes to the fact that Paul 
was sustained by the labor of his own hands. 
[Wordsworth : “ Kara in irar^ovrec adds strength 
to the meaning of the latter.” See 1 Cor. vii. 
81. Though we have nothing, we have firm pos¬ 
session of an eternal inheritance, yea, of “ all 
things .” Starlet: “kxovrec” is simply “having,'' 
Karbxovrec is “ having to the full”]. This having 
all things and being rich must also be understood 
of spiritual possessions, and not of earthly pro¬ 
perty in addition, nor probably of the everlast¬ 
ing inheritance (Khjpovopia^. He speaks in a 
similar, though not in precisely the same, man¬ 
ner in 1 Cor. iii. 22. Neander says: “The 
whole world belongs to the Christian, because 
the principle which now governs him is one day 
to control everything on earth. What the Stoics 
once said of their wise men, was never com¬ 
pletely true efccept of the Christian; for they 
alone have that true greatness which is founded 
upon humility, and they can never be overcome, 
for they are always in harmony with the will of 
God.” 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The more exalted the benefits of the atone¬ 
ment, the more important is it that we should not 
receive them merely as something brought to ua 
by force to pacify our conscience: but without a 
sincere repentance and a thorough renovation of 
our own hearts. Such a participation in God’s 
greatest gift throws upon us a tremendous re¬ 
sponsibility ; for if we abuse it we bring upon 
ourselves an irreparable injury, since we not 
merely lose the opportunity of a great salvation, 
but we can hope for no other means of deliver¬ 
ance. Hence those who commend the atonement 
should earnestly invite those who hear them, not 
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only to aooept of it, bat to bring forth all the 
appropriate fruits of such amazing grace. Thej 
should be exceedingly active in offering God's 
mercy to men, and as fellow-laborers with God, 
earnestly beseech men not to receive the grace of 
God in vain, but diligently to bring forth and 
present to God the fruits of righteousness. 

*■ 2. But to this word of exhortation, all that 
we are and do should correspond and give 
power. God’s ministers should not only give no 
such offence, that those who hate their work; 
may take occasion to insult and reproach it; but 
conduct themselves so as to gain the approbation 
of all well disposed persons. They should never 
become weary, hesitating, indolent, or despond¬ 
ing in their work; but under every discourage¬ 
ment and opposition, even under personal abuse, 
tumults, and loss of liberty, they should remain 
patient and undismayed. For the sake of such 
a work they should be willing to renounce with 
oheerfulness those conveniences and enjoyments 
which would otherwise be lawful to them. But 
whatever may be their exertions or endurances, 
they should maintain that purity of heart which 
longs for and thinks of nothing but the honor 
and glory of God: that familiarity with the 
eoonomy of grace which readily and clearly dis¬ 
cerns the Divine purposes and ways for saving 
men; and that forbearance and kindness, which 
can be learned and enjoyed only in the school of 
the Friend of Sinners. In all their oourse they 
should be controlled by the Holy Spirit shedding 
continually into their hearts that love of God, 
which produces and maintains a sincere love to 
men. Whatever they propose to their fellow- 
men will then bear the stamp of truth; and 
whatever they do will be accompanied by tokens 
of Divine power. In this manner they will prove 
themselves true champions of the Lord, boldly 
using the weapons of righteousness, now fear¬ 
lessly assailing whatever opposes Christ’s cause, 

- and now rigorously defending the truth and laws 
of God against every form of sin. and error. 
Everything will then also become subservient to 
their cause, and will more and more cqmpel men 
to oonfess that they are from Gad. Honor and 
dishonor, good and evil report, will be equally in 
their favor. If they are sometimes represented 
as deceivers, it will not be hard to prove them¬ 
selves true men. If their adversaries disparage 
them as unknown, (obscure) they will soon prove 
themselves well known. If they are vilified as 
.sinking, and devoted to death and ruin, they 
will ere long show themselves living monuments 
of saving and glorious grace. If they are pointed 
at as guilty objects of God’s frowns, they will 
soon prove that their chastisement was not unto 
death. If they are sometimes looked upon with 
pretended sympathy, as men overwhelmed with 
. sorrow, poor wretches, who can only starve for 
want of the necessities of life, they will soon 
show that they are not merely joyful in them¬ 
selves, and rich in spiritual blessings, but able 
also .to enrich all their fellow men. 

HOMILETIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Starxk :— Vbb. 1. Since God has chosen min¬ 
isters to be his helpers in the work of the Gos- 
epl, let no one think himself too well taught and 


holy to need the services of those who seem to 1m 
inferior in endowments, for he can never know 
what instrument, or slight occasion God may have 
chosen for a work of grace in his heart.—H kdis- 
obb :—Make use of the time you have, for the 
brief hour will soon he past. Whoever thrusts 
aside God’s grace, or loses it to secure soma 
worldly advantage, draws down upon himself the 
severest judgments of God (Heb. ii. 3, xii. 15).— 
Spknxr:—V er. 2. God sometimes plentifully 
dispenses to men a grace, which will soon give 
place to wrath, if they foil to recognize and im¬ 
prove the time of their gracious visitation (Luke 
xix. 42 and 44.) Thoughtless persons say: 
“ We shall have time enough to-morrow, and we 
can turn to God even in death but are they 
sure that God will then give them true repent¬ 
ance ; that He will accept of the forced repent¬ 
ance of a dying hour; or that he will ever per¬ 
mit them to see another day ?—Ver. 4. A minis¬ 
ter’s whole life should be a practical illustration 
of what he enjoins upon others. (Tit. ii. 7 f.) 
He who preaches to others that they must enter 
the kingdom of heaven only through much tribu¬ 
lation, must not expect to go before them upon 
roses. An effeminate weakling who can bear no 
trouble is not fit to serve Christ. In Christ’s ser¬ 
vice .we shall be nailed upon to endure hardness 
and to stand by Christ and His word, under all 
the assaults of the devil and the world. Bat 
althoughsueh things are sometimes hard to bear, 
with Divine grace they become light. (Chap. iv. 8). 
—Ver. 5. Bleasedare the peacemakers; cursed all 
rebels. Every hour has its work: God’s word 
is to be searched; our own house is to be built, 
the siok are to he visited, .and earnest prayer is 
to be offered for ourselves, and for all the world! 
Think you this will disturb your peace T Never 
fear. For God the Lord will be thy rest and thy 
strength.—Ver. 6. A minister must cleanse him¬ 
self from all fiLUhineas of the flesh and of the 
spirit (chap, vi.,1.) or he will pull down rather 
than build up. He who would teach oihersmust 
know God, and be well acquainted with himself 
and his people (John x. 8 and 14.)—A patient 
spirit is the inward light, and kindliness the 
outward beams of this sun.—Ver. 7. Behold, the 
true way to have the power, and the near pre¬ 
sence of God: It is to be so familiar with Hit 
word, that it shall become thoroughly implanted 
in our hearts, and engrafted into our spiritual 
life (James i 21.) As a well-armed warrior 
carries weapons in both hands, is watchful on 
every side, and uses his weapons against every 
assault, we should bring our spiritual weapons 
to bear against every kind of temptation (from 
Satan or the world; from the lust of the flesh, 
the lust of the eye and the pride of life; from 
fears, tribulations, persecution). Where Christ 
is, God’s power is; and with this we can tri¬ 
umph over all things. Through God .we shall do 
valiantly (Ps. lx. 12; cviii. 18).—Ver. 8. Stand 
firmly in God’s grace when men revile and seek 
to injure thee, and they .will soon find that they 
dishonor themselves more than thee.—Ver. 9. 
In severe sickness men will say, “ He is dying,” 
but with God’s help we cry, “Behold I livel” 
Look well, (hat you ,may be able to say, “ Christ 
liveth in me.” etc. (Gal. ii. 20 .)—Hbdinokb, Viju 
10. God’s people have reason to mourn over their 
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sins, their sufferings, the bufferings of their 
deadly enemy, their fellowmen, the abominable 
crimes of their day, the perdition of thousands, 
and the general blindness and hardness of men’s 
hearts. But they can always rqjoice in the 
Spirit, in God and in Christ, in a blessed hope, in 
foretastes of future glory, and that their names 
are written in heaven (Luke x. 10.) While we 
continue in God’s grace, we always truly parti¬ 
cipate in, though we may not always be equally 
eonscious of, its consolations. These, however, 
may always be increased by constant prayer. 
They are spiritual, pure, uninterrupted, and the 
offspring of the spirit of God through spiritual 
graces. If they'are sometimes connected with 
visible things, they are never dependent upon 
these, but are intended to lead us directly to 
God. It is for this reason that the enjoyment of 
them is so sanctifying. God’s true ministers, as 
spiritual fathers, enrich their people by their 
instructions, their example, their prayers, and 
their admonitions to good works and liberality 
(comp. 1st Tim. vi. 17 f.). He who has God has 
everything, for God will provide every needful 
temporal blessing. 

Bsulknb. Biblk: —Ver. 1. A man must make 
a holy use of that grace by means of which he is 
first anointed with the Holy Spirit, justified, 
sanctified and turned to God; for if he makes it 
subservient to his fleshly lusts, or to his security 
In sin, and perverts it to his own pride and self- 
righteousness, instead of using it for his growth 
in grace and especially for being born into the 
kingdom of God, even that which he has already 
received will be withdrawn.—Ver. 2. The only 
proper result of grace already received is the 
hearing of our prayers, the healing of our back- 
slidings and the salvation of our souls. When 
Satan is most aroused, then is the time for pluck¬ 
ing souls from his grasp.—There are times in 
which God sees fit to give us more than common 
manifestations of His grace. Great will be our 
blessedness if we make a wise improvement of 
such seasons.—The deeper our impressions are, 
the greater the injury, if they are despised and 
resisted, and so our hearts are hardened against 
God. Every one should observe whether, and in 
what way Divine grace is acting upon his heart. 
If we walk not in the light while it is yet day, 
darkness will come upon us, and our perverted 
hearts will lead us to ruin.—When Satan can 
find an occasion for reproaching God’s children, 
and especially those who have the care of souls, 
he will be sure to make a mountain of it, and 
will corrupt the work of God. But never is he 
more insulting than when he finds them feeble 
and dispirited. Then he points to them and 
cries: “ These are the Lord's heroes!” An occa¬ 
sion for offence is thus given, not merely when 
we commit some great crime, but when we make 
no advances, when we are slothfril, cold-hearted, 
and indolent, and when the people do not see us 
in earnest.—Ver. 4 f. Where Christians are 
really sealous, they must expect to suffer. They 
must then beseech God for patience, and their 
prayers will keep them from falling.--God’s true 
messengers, and even Christians in general, may 
be distinguished from the world by their suffer¬ 
ings, and by their being looked upon by those 
who are esteemed in society, as the offscouring 


of all things and as a curse. There is no way in 
which they will not be assailed, in mind and 
body, in reputation or in property. They will 
be perplexed, crushed and beaten (afflictions).— 
Circumstances will arise when the servant of 
God will be in extreme distress, that as a good 
soldier of Jesus Christ, he may be an example to 
others of a firm trust in God.—Whoever is pre^ 
paring for the pastoral office, must make it his 
first object to attain a degree of patience, which 
nothing but Divine power can give him.—Many 
have found evangelical fasting, when entered 
upon voluntarily at suitable times, and without 
affectation, very profitable, but any other will be 
found quite useless.—To abstain from an im¬ 
proper use of even those things which belong to 
us, will be an excellent means of purifying and 
disciplining us.—Ver. 6. The best protection 
against impure thoughts and desires, is to lgive 
ourselves thoroughly up to our ordinary emp oy- 
ments. Those who have once known how plea¬ 
sant a holy life is, must have an insatiable hun¬ 
gering after purity of heart. The best way to 
know and properly appreciate all things around 
us, is to gain such a familiarity with them as 
God gives us in the midst of Christian activity, 
and the trials and temptations to which it sub¬ 
jects us.—He is truly kind who is willing to give 
up himself when occasion calls for it, and to re¬ 
nounce his own eigoyments at the call of distress 
and love. This can be done, in a pure and 
blameless manner, when the heart has been 
thoroughly awakened and renewed so as to be 
holy before God, angels and men (by the Holy 
Ghost).—Many a thing comes to us under the 
semblance of love. But the Apostolic spirit was 
in truth also. The very nature of love is such 
that it makes brethren speak the truth.—Ver. 7. 
Truth must be defective if love is wanting. 
Where a man is actuated by Icve, he will honestly 
speak the truth, and of course will neither flatter 
nor needlessly offend or injure any one.— if a 
man faithfrilly pursues his calling, thoroughly 
renounces the world, and by the aid of the Holy 
Spirit gives no offence, is sincere, pure, chaste, 
kind and true, he will possess power, (“by the 
power of God”) which no one can resist, and hit 
faith will be the victory which overcomes the 
world. No one can do this who does not make 
good use of the weapons of righteousness. With 
these he can defend himself against all mischief 
from within or from without. God is wonderful 
in His resources!—Ver. 8. In itself it is a mat¬ 
ter of indifference to a Christian, whether men* 
receive or reject him, if he only has the testi¬ 
mony of a good conscience, and has grace always 
to own his Lord.—Ver. 9. The dealings of God’ 
with His people are so fatherly, that, with all the * 
humiliations and chastisements to which He sub¬ 
jects them, they are never given over to death. 
Ver. 10. Christians are not without tender feel¬ 
ings when they are in affliction, but they are so * 
refreshed by supplies of grace that they can 
endure with cheerfulness.—None can understand 
how wonderful God’s goodness is but those who* 
seek for and love Him; but so abundant will be 
the riches of knowledge which He gives, that 
many besides their possessors will be enriched. 
To have nothing, neither gold, nor possessions* 

1 etc., and yet to have all things so as to be unwilL 
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ing to exchange conditions with the wealthiesf 
of this world, are things so hard to be united, 
that nothing but Divine power can oombine them 
together. 

Riegsr: —Ver. 1 1 If thou hast besought men 
to be reconciled to God, fail not to admonish 
them also, for even those who have been brought 
nigh to God by the word of reconciliation are 
still in danger. How often is grace obstructed, 
and the heart hardened rather than benefited.— 
“I have heard thee,” etc. Such a promise was 
not for our great High Priest alone during the 
single hour of His soul’s travail (Isa. xlix. 8), 
but for those of every age and condition in whose 
behalf he then acted. His prayer for His disci¬ 
ples and for all who should afterwards believe on 
Him through their word, has been heard. The 
present, therefore, is an acceptable time, etc .— 
ver. 8. Men are ingenious in contriving pretexts 
for receiving the grace of God in vain, especially 
if they can detect something in those who preach 
the Gospel inconsistent with their messages.— 
The minister of Christ must not expect entirely 
to escape scandal; but when the conscience of a 
hearer has been offended, so that the Gospel has 
no power over him, the cause is not unfrequently 
one which could and ought to have been avoided. 
The minister’s work should be to him as the very 
apple of his eye, to be kept most delicately from 
every contact with vice. Many of the judicial 
proceedings of the present day fail of success on 
both sides on account of the contempt and re¬ 
proach which rests upon the ministerial charac¬ 
ter (Mai. ii. 7-9). The salt which has lost its 
savor will be sure to be crushed under the feet of 
men. But even those who thus tread upon it 
must one day answer for being so easily deprived 
of that which might and ought to have been salt 
to them, and for being so speedily reduced to a 
carcass of corruption in God’s sight.—Ver. 4 
The best eye forjudging all we do is acquired by 
haring a desire in all things to act worthy of a 
servant of God.—A stupid, hesitating and timid 
spirit knows nothing of real patience. None but 
those who fear no terrors can maintain such a 
spirit under severe trials. 

Heubner:— Ver. 1. To receive the grace of 
God (t. ail that could save us) in vain, is the 
surest way to injure ourselves and to lose what 
we have. What an honor and blessedness to bo 
God’s helpers, and to give Him back the tongues 
and powers he gave us!—Ver. 2. The acceptable 
time is the whole period of the Christian dis¬ 
pensation, for salvation is now free to all, espe¬ 
cially all who hear the Gospel in its clearness 
and power. For every one it is now a day of 
salvation. Luther: —“The word of God moves 
along like a passing shower; wherever it oomes 
it must be received at once, or it will be gone.” 
—How soon a man’s “not now” becomes a “ne¬ 
ver.” How many are lost because they put off 
the day of their conversion!—Ver. 8. Christianity 
has always been much dishonored by the un¬ 
faithfulness and faults of some ministers whose 
scandalous walk pulls down faster than their 
preaching builds up. Most carefully, therefore, 
should they gilard their conduct, for every defect 
in this will surely be noticed. No wonder, 
therefore, that the world is full of objections to 
those who preach the Gospel.—Vers. 4, 6. In 


performing the duties of your offioe, seek not te 
please yourself or the world, but God. Faith¬ 
fulness to Him will be seen principally in the 
patient and persevering performance of the diffi¬ 
cult duties you have to do. Nothing is more in¬ 
dispensable to a minister of God, driven as he 
often must be into straits and with none to coun¬ 
sel him, than patience.—Ver. 6. The severer the 
opposition, the more honorable the virtues which 
are shown in encountering it; such as purity of 
heart, the ready tact and familiarity with Divine 
things which always hits upon the right thing; 
the good will and courage which perseveres even 
when the results do not correspond to our expec¬ 
tations; the unwearied earnestness to benefit 
those who make no returns of gratitude and con¬ 
tinually thwart our pains; the kindness (the 
outward form of love) which endeavors to wia 
all to Christ; the holy zeal which remains at all 
times equally constant, and has a heart for God’s 
work and man’s salvation; and the sincere love 
to all men which is the soul of all our graces.— 
Ver. 8. The equanimity of the Christian under 
the ever varying judgments of the world.—Ho¬ 
nors do not dazzle him, dishonors do not trouble 
him.—Ver. 9. To be known by a few faithful 
friends, is better than to have a name with the 
multitude.—Ver. 10. The Christian, though poor 
in the eye of the world, has an inexhaustible 
treasure to dispense. With no earthly house or 
grounds, or possessions, he has a rich inheritance 
in heaven. With rapture he can cry: “ My heart 
leaps!” etc. (Luke vi. 28). 

W. F. Bessbr: —Ver. 1. God has seen fit to 
communicate to men the blessing of reconcilia¬ 
tion through the medium of His word and the 
preaching of the Gospel. Though He alone oan 
impart the spirit of faith, and so work upon the 
heart that we shall come to Christ and find justi¬ 
fication and salvation, He dispenses His gifts and 
influences in connection with the outward word, 
and calls those who preach it His helpers or 
fellow-laborers (1 Cor. iii. 9).—Ver. 2. When 
Paul exclaims: “Behold, now,” etc. f he most be 
understood as saying: “Open your eyes and be¬ 
hold that Gospel whioh has filled the world with 
the precious assurance that God is no more an¬ 
gry or punishing men, but is gracious and ready 
to save them; for our Lord Jesus, who has con¬ 
quered all our enemies, and now intercedes for 
us, has purchased us for Himself, and entreats 
us to be reconciled to God.” The whole period 
of the New Testament is an acceptable Ume 
(Luke iv. 19); when the buds of promise are 
bursting, ana every day is a day of salvation. 
We are continually receiving and appropriating 
the results of our Saviour’s sufferings and victo¬ 
ries. Every Christian may therefore apply to 
himself the prophetio word, “I have heard 
thee;” for if one is heard for all, then all are 
heard; and if one is sucoored for all, then all 
are succored.—Ver. 6. Among the virtues and 
gifts which distinguish God’s servants, we ought 
especially to remark the Holy Spirit. From mis 
Source flow the streams of life, of virtues and of 
gifts both backward and forward in our texL 
He it is who washes the soul from every defile¬ 
ment, and then it begins to shine with intelli¬ 
gence, long suffering and kindness, and He it is 
who crowns these virtues with martial gloria* 
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and entwines them together in a bond of peace. 
—Ver. 7. One part of the work to be accom¬ 
plished by the armour of righteousness on the 
right hand and on the left, is to strip from us the 
motley garment of our own righteousness, and 
triumphantly to maintain the genuineness and 
everlasting suitableness of the beautiful and 
glorious garment of Christ’s righteousness.— 
Yer. 9. When it is objected against the servants 
of Christ that they are obscure and insignificant, 
that they have no place among the wise, and no 
reputation or power in the world (1 Cor. i. 26- 
28), they are more than compensated by being 
well known in heaven (Luke x. 20; Phil. iv. 3; 
Heb. xii. 23) and in the Church below by all 
whom they nave served with patience and with 
the humble graces of the Holy Spirit.—Ver. 10. 
Every thing on earth is subservient to the wel¬ 
fare of Qod’s servants; and the future dignities 
of the meek who inherit the earth (Matth. v. 5) 
may be traced even in this life, when heaven ana 
earth are nothing but a vast storehouse, the key 
to whose treasures is continually given to faith 
by prayer. Away with pride and vanity! Let 
ua dread poison when pious people praise us, and 
learn to find honey among the nettles of calumny 
and lies; for we have the assuranoe (Matth. v. 
11 . 1 *)- 

Yer. 1-10 (Pbbicopi on Inveeavit Sunday):— 
The Lord glorified by His Apostles: 1, by their 
blameless deportment (vers. 1-4); 2, by their 
patience in sufferings (vers. 4, 6); 3, by their 
holy walk (vers. 6-7); 4, by the benefits they con¬ 
fer.—The Apostles are like their Lord: 1, in 


their work as preachers and their holy walk: 2, 
in sufferings, not only under positive inflictions, 
but under privations; 8, in their excellent influ¬ 
ence, inasmuch as they make use of none but 
honorable means —A season of Fasting a time of 
salvation: 1. For we should regard it as a time: 
a. to awake to the reception of God’s grace, as 
we contemplate the story of Christ’s sufferings 
(vers. 1-2); b. to become more holy in our daily 
lives (vers. 8-4); e. to make use of the trials of 
life, for the exercise of every Christian virtue 
(vers. 4-6); d. to receive the spiritual aids which 
are offered us. 2. Beneficial influence of the 
truths then contemplated: a. for our amendment 
of life and our confirmation in holiness; b. for 
our real comfort and peace; c. for the increase 
of our influence among our fellow-men.—Our 
whole life on earth is a season of fasting; for it 
is a time: 1, of suffering; 2, of many privations; 
8, of discipline in holiness; 4, of preparation for 
the great Easter, when we shall be raised from 
the dead and Baved forever (Heubner). 

L. Hofackkb (pp. 80 ff.):—In the midst of all 
their outward afflictions, their insignificance and 
their vileness in the eye of the world, those who 
follow Christ and labor in His vineyard must ex¬ 
pect to be reviled; but in spite of all their suf¬ 
ferings and shame, a Divine greatness and ma¬ 
jesty will break forth from them, amply sufficient 
to prove the reality of the kingdom for which 
they are contending.—The hidden glories of 
God's kingdom: 1. That kingdom has a glory. 2. 
But it is now concealed: a. in Christ Himself; b . 
in His Church. 


XIL—AN EARNEST APPEAL TO THE CORINTHIANS; APPLICATION OF THE EXHOR¬ 
TATION IN YER. 1. 

Chapter VL 11-17. VII.-1. 

11 O ye Corinthians, our mouth is open unto you, our 1 heart is [has become] en- 

12 larced. Ye are not straitened in us, but ye are straitened in your own bowels. 

13 Now for a recompense in the same [by way of recompense in the same kind, r ijv dk 

14 cvbnjv dvTCfic < T 0 iai '] (I speak as unto my children), be ye also enlarged. Be ye not un¬ 
equally yoked together [become not united as in a strange yoke, pdj ytveaOs IrepoZuyouv - 
re?l with unbelievers: for what fellowship hath righteousness with unrighteousness? 

15 ana [or]* what communion hath light with darkness? And what concord hath 
Christ* with Belial [Beliar]? 4 or what part hath he that believeth with an infidel 

16 [unbeliever]? And what agreement hath the temple of God with idols? for ye 
[we]’ are the temple of the living God; as God hath said, 1 will dwell in them, and 
walk in [among] (hem; and I will be their God, and they shall be my’ people. 

17 Wherefore oome out 1 from among them, and be ye separate [separated] saith the 
Lord, and touch not the unclean thing [anything unclean]; and 1 will receive you, 
and will be a Father unto you, and ye shall be my [to me for, fwt cfc] sons and 
daughters saith the Lord Almighty. 

VII. 1. Having therefore these promises, dearly beloved, let ns cleanse ourselves from all 
filthiness [every defilement] of the [pm. the] flesh and spirit, perfecting holiness in the 
fear of God. 
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n y er ii _ jf of the eeoond vumv B. baa vuvr. Tieob. in hie Cod. Sin. giree itimr in the text, bat m a Tar. Iect.]. 
S yen li:—Rec. hae*W« W, 'but'^ rijhae Wronger support [B. C. D. E? V. G. L. Sin. with the majority of Tendons and 
Bathers]. The M being more usual was probably a correction. * . , a in th* conneo. 

• Ver. 16.—Rec. him xpurry, but it was probably a correction to «mform to +wtl *£djHfo*3 

tion. B. C. el al. [Sinaitl). L. the Vnlg., and Oopt. the Latin fethenl haTO 

also adopt It; but Bloomfield inclines to x/Hary under an impression that the other waa suggested by tne i*on copum w 

*° *** * yj' 1 ? 5 —The*!**?authenticated form of this word is 0«A Up ; but somo copies hare }l<\La *-andThe 
nf thu R»C is feebly sustained. Tit has no MSS. and little more than the Vulgate, which adopted It from the original He- 
AU Qr^k MSS of Sm“uncThare ^ *>pt. treats the wort « a 
The Tula.to and onr Kngli.h version sometime* give It aa a proper noon, bot they often tranalate it by -*) 1 * — 
oraome equivalent tern. The Helleniatic Jew. often changed A bio a » in the Done ter The*«» 

T,.« „ nftln nnrura In the 7Y*t. of the 12 Futriarchs, in the interpolated Ignatius, in the AposL Qinons, and in 1he urees 
iSihMT generally. As «he Greeks never ended their proper names in p, they were not likely to change 0cA«aA into /ScAiop, 

while the Latins were quite likely to conform the £ At op to their ... rfltniniacence of 1 Cor iii. 16, and an 

• Ver. 16.—The Kec has up«trH<rr« instead of g«Mt«-^iw|Ur. It was probably a mslalaMMe ofI***- m. 


have t- - 

^ Wn s 8 Ver e i^—-KTO.^has^totl^lAchn^has pw. The testimony for the latter is not strong, audit is protably an attem^to 
oonform the text ^to St“ ££rttag airir'TAnd yet B. C. and Bin have while ». V K. L. with th. vor«. and moat 

Father* have n»4 ^ bnt to better aoited to the aenee and ia more atrongly anetalned. [Thai former ia 

better conformedto lingwtio^Baiga, SHh. latter wa. for thU very ««oo lorn likely to 

tained by the best MSS. of the Sept., has B. C. F. G. Sin. and Damasc. in its favor, and has the sanction or Lachm^ Tisch. 
and Alford]. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Vers. 11-13. Our month is open toward 
yon, O Corinthians, onr hearts are en¬ 
larged. —Before particularly applying to the 
Corinthians in their various relations (yer. 14ff) 
the admonition he had given them in ver. I f., 
the Apostle pauses to pour forth to them the 
.feelings which had been rising in his heart. 
We have first a continued expression of the emo¬ 
tions called forth by the preceding representa¬ 
tion, and then the earnest exhortation which 
oommences with ver. 14. The words to open (he 
mouth , signify properly, to begin to speak, but 
they are here especially emphatic (in consequence 
of their connection with what had been said in 
ver. 8ff. and what follows regarding the enlarge¬ 
ment of his heart). The idea thus becomes, to 
speak openly and without reserve (comp. Eph. 
vi. 19 and Ecolus. xxii. 22). [Chrysostom: 
“ we cannot be silent; we long to do continually 
speaking and conversing with you”]. By such 
language, he shows how confiding was his love 
towards them. A similar thought is expressed 
when he adds, our heart is enlarged. [Chry¬ 
sostom: “As that which warms is wont to 
dilate, so also to enlarge the heart is the work 
of love. It opens the mouth and enlarges the 
heart, for he loved not with the heart only, but 
with the heart in unison. He says with great 
emphasis, we have not only room for you all, but 
with such largeness of room, as he that is be¬ 
loved walketh with great unrestraint within the 
heart of him that loveth”]. As Paul bad been 
opening his inmost soul to his brethren in the 
free and confiding manner of the last few sen¬ 
tences he had himself become conscious of the 
extent of his affection for them (Meyer, comp. 
Osiander). This is the reason that no ydp was 
needed in the second sentence. The words should 
not be understood to mean simply [comp. ver. 
12 f.) that he felt happy and comfortable, or that 
he had now disclosed his whole heart and un¬ 
bosomed himself to them.—The special address 
tq them ( tcopivOtot ), without either article or ad¬ 
jective, is a mode of speaking which occurs only 
in one passage beside (Phil. iv. 15), and indi¬ 
cates the profound sincerity of the speaker.— 


The same idea is presented in a negative form in 
ver. 12, and so makes the contrast on the part 
of the Corinthians more striking— ye are not 
straitened fn ns but ye are straitened in 
your own bowels (ver. 12).—The oif shows 
t hat the verb cannot be taken as an imperative 
even in the first clause. [Webster (p. 138): 
“ov conveys a direct and absolute, pi) a subjec¬ 
tive and conditional, denial.” Winer, } 59, 1]. 
It is not of anxiety or sadness, the reason of 
which is in themselves, i hat he is speaking. The 
meaning of * straitened* is determined by its 
connection with the subsequent idea of enlarge¬ 
ment: ye are not straitened, t. e. ye have no 
contracted spaoe in our hearts; but in your hearts 
it is not so with respect to us; i, e. ye have no 
small room in us, but ye have very small room 
for us in yourselves. While our hearts are 
enlarged in love for you, it is very different with 
you, in respect to us. [Chrysostom : “ This re¬ 
proof is administered with forbearance, as is the 
manner of very great love. He does not say, 
«ye do not love us,* but ‘not in the same mea¬ 
sure/ for he does not wish to touch them too 
sensibly. He implies that they have some affec¬ 
tion for him, that he may win them to more. Ye 
are straitened while I am enlarged. Ye barely 
receive one and even him with small space, but 
I a whole city, and with abundance of freedom.”^] 
2 tt X&yxva (bowels) is here used, as in chap, vii! 
15; Phil. i. 8; ii. 1, and even in classical 
writers, in the sense of «c apdia (heart), for the 
seat of the emotions, such as love, sympathy, 
etc. [The Apostle in this passage uses both 
words, Kapdh and tnrX&yxva for the affections. 
In modern languages the latter word has been 
entirely superseded by the former. Among 
ancient nations, however, it expressed the whole 
interior structure of man, including especially 
the heart and liver as opposed to what are now 
technically called the bowels (fvrrpa, Stanley). 
In classical Greek the word is used for the feel¬ 
ings generally, and in Hebrew the corresponding 
D*D!T1 waa U8e< * t° designate the seat of the 

gentler emotions and affections. The name itself 
in Hebrew was derived from a root which signi¬ 
fies to love. Comp. Stanley].— Now by way 

of recompense in the same (I speak aa 
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unto my children), be ye also enlarged 

(ver. 13).—In close connection with what he had 
just said, he now proceeds to demand of them 
that their hearts should also be enlarged, that 
they should 14 open widely their hearts in love 
and confidence for him as he had opened his for 
them. The motive for this he derives from the 
nature of children, when he adds, 1 speak as unto 
children (comp. 1 Cor. iv. 14); inasmuch as 
children are bound to make a return of love for 
a father’s love (comp. 1 Tim. v. 4). This idea 
is more distinctly brought out when he directly 
calls upon them for their love as an appropriate 
recompense (airrtfua^la^ comp. Bom. L 27; but in 
our passage the word is strengthened by the use 
of rrjv avrfjv). The construction is here abrupt 

i Meyer calls it a rhetorical anacoluthon [Buhner 
347, 6, Winer ( 64, II. note]). In order to fill 
out the expression, however, we must supply 
neither Ixov ref, nor eioevkymre ; nor must we 
connect the words together by Afyu ( q . d. I am 
speaking for an adequate recompense), but we 
must regard it as an Aocus. absol., an anacolu¬ 
thon, occasioned by the parenthesis in which he 
had paused to say he was speaking as to chil¬ 
dren. Others regard it as the Accusative of the 
remote effect: that by which ye should make re¬ 
compense. In t%v airrijv avTifiurtcav, the two ideas 
of the same thing (rd airrb) and of remuneration 
(avTifuo&ta) are blended together by way of 
attraction. They may be separated thus: r£ 
avrd (ocai/ruf), b iariv avrifuo&ia. [Fritzschb: 
44 With his accustomed oelerity of thought Paul 
says, rtjv 6k avrrfit avrtfuoOtav instead of to 6k 
avrb , 6 kcrrrv avrifuoflia, nharivOq re, enlarge your 
minds to the same remuneration, instead of, to 
the same thing (love) in which a remuneration 
might be found.” Comp. Jblf, Gram. j 581, 1, J 
700, Obs. 1 and 2]. 

Veils. 14-18. [An admonition to separate them¬ 
selves from unbelievers, Stanley calls this passage 
a remarkable dislocation of the train of argu¬ 
ment. On the one hand, the passionate appeal 
begun in vi. 11-13 is continued without even the 
appearance of an interruption in vii. 2, where the 
words *6>/wfaare r^pdg (make room for us) are evi¬ 
dently the prolongation of the metaphor expressed 
in vL 12, 18, by orevox- and TclarivdrjTE. On the 
other hand, the intervening passage (vi. 14—vii. 1), 
while it coheres perfectly with itself, has no con¬ 
nection with the immediate context either before 
or after. 8uch an introduction of an earnest 
warning in the midst of an affectionate entreaty, 
need not, however, suggest the idea of an inter¬ 
polation of some passage from one of Paul’s 
lost Epistles, or by some other hand; for it is the 
very nature of a love so ardent, so aroused at the 
moment, and now touched with some jealousy, 
to make sudden transitions, and to draw towards 
itself by warnings of danger as well as by ex¬ 
pressions of endearment]. Probably not without 
reference to his demand that they should be en¬ 
larged toward him (ver. 13), the Apostle now pro¬ 
ceeds earnestly to warn them against a kind of 
false enlargement of heart which had been shown 
in an improper fellowship with Gentiles, and in 
consenting to heathenish customs.— Become 
not united heterogeneously with unbe¬ 
lievers. —It is possible that he had reference 
especially to sacrificial festivals and to mixed 


marriages. ''Ertpo^vyelv anioroic implies unques¬ 
tionably a communion (it is joined therefore with 
the dative); but it involves also the idea of an 
unequal union. It is taken from the figure, not 
of a balance, where there is an inclination toward 
one side, representing a disposition favorable to 
unbelievers (Theophylact, et al .), nor of oars 
which are not paired or properly mated, but of a 
yoke in which animals are intended to draw to¬ 
gether. Comp, hepd^vya in the 8ept of Lev. 
xix. 19; Den xxii. 10. Two animals of a dif¬ 
ferent nature, harnessed together in the same 
yoke, are a type of Christians having fellowship 
with heathen. W. F. Beeser says that Paul here 
derives a spiritual lesson from the legal precept 
which prohibits the putting of clean and unclean 
animals in the same team, to the effect that 
Christians should not be joined with others. The 
irepov , however, should not be made to refer to 
the yoke itself, as if it meant 44 put not on a 
foreign yoke, one which unbelievers have put on, 
and therefore one which does not belong to 
Christians ” (Meyer). The admonition evidently 
points to something habitual, and probably was 
intended to imply that their conduct had tenden¬ 
cies in that direction. Neander says that 44 Paul 
evidently would not have spoken in this way of 
that unavoidable intercourse with the heathen 
which only served to make Christianity better 
known to them; but he referred merely to a par¬ 
ticipation with them in social usages and excesses. 
Nothing in this text confines the application of it 
to marriages with the heathen.”—The Apostle 
now proceeds to justify his admonition by a se¬ 
ries of five questions, in which he endeavors to 
convince his brethren of the incompatibility of 
the Christian and heathenish systems. Such an 
accumulation of questions is very emphatic and 
impressive. In the first place, he inquires— 
For what participation hath righteous¬ 
ness with unrighteousness ?—He thus cha¬ 
racterizes these systems by the opposite words, 
righteousness and unrighteousness (dimiocivT? 
and avofiia) The former signifies, not tne righte¬ 
ousness of faith in the theological sense of the 
expression, but the active disposition to a Divine 
life which springs from a vital union by faith 
with Christ; and the latter signifies that com¬ 
plete want of such a righteousness which is seen 
in the heathen world, where the living God is 
unknown, and where there is no Divine life. The 
same idea is expressed figuratively in the second 
question— What communication hath light 
with darkness ?—in which ^ and aK&roq are 
contrasted. Comp. Eph. v. 8. W. F. Bisssb : 

44 These five casuistic questions are so arranged 
that the two first relate to the separation between 
salvation and destruction, the third to the sepa¬ 
ration between the Saviour and the destroyer, 
and the two last to the separation between the 
saved and the destroyed.” Light is the figura¬ 
tive expression for truth and purity (the intel¬ 
lectual and the moral element united); and 
darkness, is the common metaphor for error and 
wrong conduct (Greg. Naz. makes ml 

fiioq br&eog, <JK&roc==ayvota mi dpapria). Merorff 
has the same meaning as mivuvta (Luther trans¬ 
lates it Geniess= Qenossenschaft, t. enjoyment 
in the sense of fellowship. [Stanley : 44 Of the 
five words used to express the idea of union, 

e 
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fierox^y koiihjviOj ovptf&vqoic, pepk, ovyitardtieoiq, 
only the third and fifth have any special appro¬ 
priateness, and those chiefly by their etymology; 
ovp$iivqoiq y ‘harmony of voice/ is appropriate to 
persons, and ovyKarddeotc, ‘unity of composition/ 
to buildings. The multiplication of synonyms 
implies a greater copiousness of Greek than 
we should expect from the Apostle’s usual 
language. Webster and Wilkinson: “Believers 
are here spoken of, first in the abstract 
(light, righteousness, Eph. v. 8), then in their 
Head, then individually, then as a commu¬ 
nity (va6g). The use of koX represents the act 
of communication as mutual, of izpdq as offering a 
connection, of pera as accepting it”]. For the 
meaning of Kowuvla by classical writers and by 
Philo, consult Meyer.— And what oonoord 
hath Christ with Beliar? (ver. 15). This 
question, which follows the first pair, is intro¬ 
duced by a 6k t which shows that it is an emphatic 
continuance of what had gone before it. [Alford: 
“After a question beginning with iroc, r ki and 
the like, a second question is regularly introduced 
by a 6k ”]. We here rise to the two great chiefs 
of the opposing departments (comp. 1 Cor. x. 
20; Eph. ii. 2). — B eXlap is the same as Satan, by 
which word the Peschito translates it; the same 

also as ncnnjpds, Heb. worthiness, 

wiokedness. Even In the Sibylline books and in 
the Apocryphal writings of the Old Testament it 
was used as one of Satan’s names. In the com¬ 
mon Hellenistic dialect, in the “Test, of the 
Twelve Patriarchs,” and in the writings of the 
Eooles. Fathers the letters A and p were fre¬ 
quently interchanged. [Jerome derives the word 

from “ ^3=non, and ^j^=e/uyu77», t. e. y absque 

jugo, quod de collo suo Dei abjecerit servitvtem.” 
It is, however, more generally derived from the 

former word, and •J^^usefulness, ». e. y with¬ 
out usefulness, and hence, wiokedness. Jerome*s 
derivation of the word may account for Paul’s 
use of it in connection with bepo^vyovvreg. But 
with the other derivation we have a still better 
connection. On the stand-point of the Jews and 
the N. T., idolatry was a worship of demons (1 
Cor. x. 20), and the name Beliar, both on its ne¬ 
gative and positive side, fits this view, inasmuch 
as an idol ms a dead and useless thing, and the 
system of idolatry was the concentrated effect of 
the devil’s art and power. Bengel thinks that 
Paul here calls Satan Beliar, but that Satan, as 
opposed to Christ, denotes all kinds of antichris- 
tian uncleanness (omnem coliuviem antickristia- 
iwm)]. 'Lvp^drvrjmq occurs only here in the N. T., 
and never in the Septuagint. In the classical 
authors it has the form of ovpQavla irpdf. It has 
the meaning here of, agreement together , accord¬ 
ance of sentiment and feeling, harmony in opin¬ 
ions and efforts.— Or what part hath he that 
belie veth with an nnbeliever, and what 
agreement hath the temple of God with 
idols ?—In this last pair of questions the Apos¬ 
tle comes down from the heads of these two great 
departments to those connected respectively with 
them, and assumes that one who has faith in 
Christ can have no part (pepk) with such as 


have no such faith. M epiq here, as in Acts viiL 
21, has the sense of share, portion or property. 
The two parties have no common advantages; 
one has nothing in common with the other, and 
their possessions are entirely different, the one 
from the other. In ver. 16, however, a question 
is asked which sets in the clearest possible light 
the holiness of Christianity in contrast with the 
impurities of heathenism. The Christian com¬ 
munity is there represented as a temple of God, 
and surely there could be no agreement between 
it and idols! Such a contradiction was there 
between them, that all fellowship would seem im¬ 
possible and all contact a desecration. Evyxwrd- 
deote has generally the meaning of assent, ac¬ 
quiescence, but here it has the more particular 
signification of agreement Comp, cvyxarartfecda* 
perd in Exod. xxiii. 1; Luke xxiit 51. With re¬ 
spect to the temple of God, comp. 1 Cor. iii. 16. 
It is certainly most natural to make this passage 
refer to such participations in idolatrous customs 
as are censured in 1 Cor. viii. 10. Christians 
should as soon think of allowing idols to be set 
up in the sanctuary of God, as to permit such 
things among those who had been consecrated to 
the Lord. These should be looked upon as pro¬ 
fanations like some which took place during the 
most corrupt periods of the Old Testament.— 
For we are the temple of the living God. 
—From the figures he had employed, and from 
the language used in the Scriptures, it was evi¬ 
dent that believers were a temple of God. Ne- 
ander remarks that “The particular, externa] 
relations of the Old Testament are here applied 
in a spiritual manner to each Christian.” The 
ydp implies that the admonition involved in this 
question (ric 6k ovyKardtieoiq, etc.) is applicable 
to us; for we are indeed the temples, etc. Oeov 
£ovtoc is a designation of the true God who will 
in contrast with dead and powerless idols be al¬ 
ways truly active to vindicate the honor of His 
sanctuary and to communicate living power to 
all His people (comp. 1 These, i. 9.) The same 
expression occurs also in ohap. iii. 8; Heb. iii. 
12; ix. 14; x. 81, et oI.—Am God said, I will 
dwell in them, and walk among them; and 
I will be their God, and they shall be to me 
a people. —The Apostle here shows that his re¬ 
presentation of the Church as a temple of God 
was justified by a passage in Levit. xxxvi. 11 f. 
(oomp. Ezek. xxxvii. 27), which is here oiled 
freely from memory. He uses the word ypttQ 
very naturally in the most enlarged sense, and 
we find nothing strange in the fact that he should 
address them in the parenthetie clause before he 
oommunioates the instruction). The Apostle 
considers the idea of a temple involved in the 
expression, I will dwell (have a habitation, hoc- 
Kfjou kv avroif) in them. In the Sept. the pas¬ 
sage reads; ri)v Gtajvrjv pov kv vpiv. Although 
b has primarily the sense of: among, in the 
midst of, as it afterwards has in tpirepiTrarqou, the 
Apostle probably had reference to the presence 
of 'God in the individual believer (oomp. John 
xiv. 23), inasmuch as the idea of vadf Veov was 
in his mind, and the word kvotxeiv most naturally 
implies this. The word ipireptrrareiv which was 
at first used to describe the movements of God's 
residence (the sacred tabernacle) among the Is¬ 
raelites, is nere probably applied to the presence 
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of God Himself in His Churoh in all parts of the 
world (comp. Rev. ii. 1). The promise contained 
in this quotation contains the sum of God’s cove¬ 
nant with His people, oomp. Ex. vi. 7; Jere. xxiv. 
7; xxx. 22; xxxi. 1, 83; Heb, viii. 10; Rev. 
xxt 8, 7. On God’s part there is the communi¬ 
cation of Himself and the benefits of His salva¬ 
tion ; and on the part of the people there is fel¬ 
lowship with God and the enjoyment of^ His 
blessing. W. F. Besser remarks that “ God dwell* 
in His Churoh when He fills it with His Spirit, 
through the instrumentality of His word and 
Sacraments; and as He thus finds an aeoeptable 
rest among them (Ps. oxxxii. 14), their spiritual 
influence proves that He is present in their midst 
and acknowledges as His own aU who are recon¬ 
ciled to Him by Christ's blood. God walk* in 
His Church when He sots there as its God 
through the gifts, offices and powers which He 
bestows upon it; and when he receives His peo¬ 
ple into living fellowship and applies to them all 
the benefits of His gracious covenant” In Levit 
xxvi. this promise is oonditional and even here 
the admonition is itself a hint that their safety 
depended upon their fidelity, and especially upon 
their separation from ungodly persons and all 
impure practices; ver. 17, comp. ver. 14. This 
admonition He expresses in a free quotation of a 
passage in Isaiah lii. 11, in which the people 
were commanded to leave Babylon.—Where¬ 
fore oome out from among them, and be 
separated, saith the Lord, and touch not 
any thing unclean.—W. F. Besser says that 
44 The departure of the Israelites from Babylon 
was a redemption, a type (like that of the de¬ 
parture out of Egypt) of the great redemption of 
which the Apostle speaks (Gal. L 4), when he 
•ays that Christ gave Himself for our sins, that 
He might deliver us from this present evil 
world.” The admonition here is that they should 
oome out in the most decided manner from the 
whole sphere of heathenish worldly life, should 
separate themselves in spirit from their heathen 
neighbors, should avoid all heathenish practices 
which might defile men consecrated to God, and 
especially should abstain from all idolatrous fes¬ 
tivals.—And I will receive you.—This is an 
obvious reminisoenoe of Ezek. zl 84; Zech. x. 
8 (not a free quotation of naX 6 imawdyuv vpdq 
mbptoc, Isa. lii. 12), and has reference to the 
adoption, of which he is about to speak further 
in ver. 18. Bengel makes it a correlative to 
t giX&ere, those who should come out would be re - 
eekted as if into a new family or home.—And I 
will be for a Father unto you, and ye shall 
be sons and daughters unto me saith 
the Lord Almighty (ver. 18).—This is proba- 
wy a free and amplified quotation of 2 Sam. vii. 
14 (hardly of Jer. xxxi. 9, and still less of Isa. 
xliii. 6). The words sons and daughters are a hint 
at the religious equality of the sexes under the 
reign of Christianity. Grotius thinks that these 
words (ver. 16-18) are taken from some hymn. 
The whole citation is solemnly closed with the 
affirmation, saith the Lord Almighty (kkytt Kvpioc 
6 warrotpdTup), taken from the S*pt of 2 Sam. 
▼ii. 8. The expression occurs frequently in the 
Apocalypse, but only here in the writings of 
Paul; and it corresponds in the Septuagint to 
the Heb. filtOV JTjJT* Lord of Hosts. 

T * 


[“ The concluding verses of this chapter are an 
instructive illustration of the way in which the 
New Testament writers quote the Old. 1. They 
often quote a translation which does not strictly 
adhere to the original. 2. They often quote ac¬ 
cording to the sense, and not according to the 
letter. 3. They often blend together different 
passages of Scripture, so as to give the sense, not 
of any one passage, but the combined sense of 
severaL 4. They sometimes give the sense, not 
of any particular passage or passages, but, so to 
speak, the general sense of Scripture. There is 
no suoh passage in the Old Testament, for exam¬ 
ple, as that contained in this last verse, but the 
sentiment is often and clearly expressed. 6. 
They never quote as of authority any but the 
canonical books of the Old Testament” Hodqs]. 


Chap. VII. 1.—Having therefore these 
promises, let us purify ourselves from 
every defilement of flesh and spirit.—In 
this passage the Apostle, in a more conciliatory 
tone (and with the Corinthians associated with 
himself as brethren in the first person plural) 
connects with the promises he had quoted in 
chap. vi. 16-18, an earnest exhortation that they 
would aim at a course of conduct worthy of such 
exalted promises. [The inference he thus makes 
is applicable not merely to some part of God’s 
people which had become involved in unhallowed 
associations, but to all; and hence he includes 
even himself in the exhortation. He introduces 
also a word of endearment ( dyanrrroi ), which 
perceptibly indicates that he was subsiding into 
his usual calmness of spirit]. The promises to 
which he had been speaking had been given to 
the whole body of the Church; and as members 
of that Church they already possessed them 
(present ^ovrtf) by faith, inasmuch as even 
those which referred to the future were really as 
certain as those which were already realized. 
The main substance of them related to a personal 
communion with a God of absolute purity. A 
full realization of them would require on man’s 
part a complete renunciation of every thing in¬ 
consistent with the Divine nature, and an earnest 
pursuit after perfect holiness. KaVaoifriv signi¬ 
fies, not, to remain free from contamination after 
having once been purified (Olshausen), but, as 
the uniform usage of the N. T. shows, to purify. 
[For the original idea involved in Ka&apdg, comp. 
Trench. Synn. p. 1751. The object of this puri¬ 
fication, which could never be accomplished 
without the aid of an indwelling Divine Spirit 
(comp. Rom. viii. 13; oomp. ver. 9; Gal. v. 10; 
Phil. ii. 18), was, every defilement of the outer 
and inner man. The former includes every kind 
of voluptuousness, intemperance, etc., by means 
of which the body would be corrupted; and the 
latter includes thoughts, desires, affections (an¬ 
ger, pride, etc.) by means of which the human 
spirit (nvevfia) is defiled. In actual life these 
two classes of defilements are never separated, 
for as the mental very easily become the fleshly, 
the seeds of the fleshly are found originally in 
the mental. He usee the word oapxrff, and not 
atifiaros, because it is only as edp£ that the body 
is the sedes et forties , the seat and the igniter of 
sin, and hence the flesh (odp£) is that to which 
every bodily defilement ethically adheres (Meyer). 
The spirit ( irvtvua) as we have often seen in 1 
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Cor., denotes that spiritual nature which is kin¬ 
dred with God, and which in Christians is under 
the influence of, and is more or less directed by, 
the Holy Ghost. But as the action of this spirit 
may be much impeded or arrested by the defile¬ 
ments here spoken of, the work of purification 
was rendered continually necessary by the per¬ 
petual presence of the flesh, and any want of 
earnestness in the work of purification was an 
urgent reason for admonition (Osiander). An¬ 
cient as well as modern commentators (even 
Osiander) assume that the Apostle had a particu¬ 
lar reference to crimes of which the Corinthians 
had been actually guilty (comp. chap. vi. 14 f.; 
zii. 20 f.; 1 Cor. y. 6). In this case the pollu¬ 
tions of the flesh would refer to unchastity, and 
those of the spirit to connections with idolatry. 
Both of these were intimately related (comp. 
Acts xv. 29), and in fact may be referred to 
idolatry, which is so often named in the Old Tes¬ 
tament spiritual harlotry. But not only the ad¬ 
dition of navTdc, but the positive contrast im¬ 
plied, induces us to adopt the more general ap¬ 
plication ; though we do not deny that the Apos¬ 
tle may have had some reference to the particu¬ 
lar sins to which this interpretation alludes. 
The positive part of the exhortation is—perfect¬ 
ing holiness in the fear of Qod.—'A yiuavvn 
(holiness) is here, as in Korn. i. 4; 1 Thess. iii. 
13, and in the Sept, of Ps. xcvi. 6 and xcvii. 12, 
the same as aytaofi6c (comp, on 1 Cor. 1 30) ; with 
the sense of the quality, and not merely the ac¬ 
tion, of holiness. [Webster: “ dyioa'wij differs 
but little from dyi6rr?c (2 Cor. i. 12; Heb. xii. 10), 
except perhaps it represents more the condition 
than the abstract quality; while dyiaqfify (l 
Thess. iv. 3, 4; 1 Pet. i. 2) points primarily to 
the process and thence, with the gradual approach 
of the termination in -fide to that in-evvq which 
is so characteristic of the N. T., the state, frame 
of mind, or holy disposition, in which the action 
of the verb is evinced or exemplified”]. The 
great moral business of the Christian (comp. 
Rom. vi. 22) is to complete (hrireXeiv, chap. viii. 
fi) the work of holiness or consecration to God 
which was begun in faith* as its principle, and 
must be actualized, developed and perfected 
during the whole life. The correlative of this is 
the Divine perfection which is referred to in 
Phil. i. 6. This perfecting of holiness is the at¬ 
tainment of complete holiness, and is a work of 
the whole life which we live in the flesh (Gal. ii. 
20); and can never reach an absolute completion 
until the close of life. It must, however, be ac¬ 
complished in the fear of God. The spiritual 
ground of all this moral activity, this earnest 
pursuit of holiness on which depends all fellow¬ 
ship with God, is a profound veneration or reve¬ 
rence for that lloly One who is continually pre¬ 
sent with us, and from whom nothing is con¬ 
cealed. “This,” as Meyer says, “is the ethical 
and holy sphere within which righteousness is 
perfected.” 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

The absolute purity of that God who enters 
into such intimate relationships with his people 
that he completely belongs to them, walks among 
them, is a Father to each one of them, and will 


regard them all as his sons and daughters, re¬ 
quires that they should be unreservedly conse¬ 
crated to Him. By their very connection with. 
Him they must continually receive a stream of 
influences by which the grossest or the slightest 
impurities whether of the flesh or Spirit must be 
washed away. Those who have entered into tbo 
great scheme of God’s mercy, should therefore 
have no part with those who entirely reject or 
practically abjure it. They have covenanted to 
walk with a God who is nothing but light, and 
they should have no fellowship with darkness, «. 
e. with the corrupt practices of men estranged 
from the life of God. They belong to Christ, and 
they should abhor and renounce every thing 
which looks like partnership with the Belial who 
is the very ideal of all worthlessness and vile¬ 
ness. They in whom God condescends to dwell 
should have no semblance of harmony with the 
world’s idolatry. Every attempt to unite to¬ 
gether what is so unlike is an abomination to God 
and hurtful to souls. Under no circumstances 
can it really promote the cause of God, for it 
tends always to obliterate the distinction which 
God has taken pains to make prominent, and to 
make the requirement of a renovation of heart 
seem needless. How could those who are in the 
broad road be alarmed, if they were to see that 
believers had the same spirit with themselves. 
The work of God would thus be hindered by a 
false liberality. Let any one on the other hand 
consider what God is doing for the welfare of 
His people, and what an exalted thing it is to 
have fellowship with God, and he will have such 
a sense of God’s holy presence and of the gra¬ 
cious privileges of adoption, that he will careful¬ 
ly abstain from everything inconsistent with this 
saored relationship. If he should at any time 
contract external or internal defilement, he will 
strive by every means to purify himself from it, 
and to bring his entire heart and life into con¬ 
formity with his true dignity as a follower of 
Christ. Never will such a one remit his efforts 
to attain perfect holiness until he shall become a 
complete man after the likeness of Him who could 
say, “ I do always those things which please the 
Father ” (Jno. viii. 29). 

[Nothing in this section should be used, ash 
often is, to justify or require a separation from 
those portions of the visible church in which 
some degree of corruption is found to prevail. 
The Apostle had reference only to communities 
which were essentially unchristian, yea, as op¬ 
posite to Christianity as light is to darkness, ido¬ 
latry to the true religion. He would never 
have sanctioned any separation from the visible 
church (1 Cor. i. 10; iii. 8; xii. 25), but that 
which was involuntary as e. g. when one had no 
access to her pale, or when she exacted as a term 
of membership something in faith or practice 
which a Christian could not yield with a good and 
enlightened conscience. In this latter case, 
whatever guilt there is belongs to the portion of 
the church whioh made such a term of communion 
(3 John x.). In such a way Rome is responsible 
for much of the present division in the ecclesias¬ 
tical world. But we find nothing in our section 
or in other portions of the Scriptures to justify 
any increase of this division by a state of volun- 
tary isolation or withdrawal from any established 
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branch of the church on account of minor imper¬ 
fections. “It only justifieth our withdrawing 
our communion from idolaters, and from noto¬ 
rious scandalous sinners in such duties and 
actions, or in such degrees, as we are under no 
obligation to have fellowship and oommunion 
with them in.” Poole'* Annotation «]. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Starks:—Ver. 11. We here see the source and 
nature of a true and ready eloquenoe: a living 
faith and a friendly confidence in those whom we 
address.—Ver. 12. Comp. chap. xii. 15. Alas! we 
have many ministers with hearts open and en¬ 
larged enough to embrace all their hearers, but 
their hearers have hearts which are too generally 
closed and too narrow to admit them and their 
messages (Isa. li. 1; Ps. cix. 4).—Ver. 14. 
Hbdinqbr:—W ho can love a society which costs 
him the love of God?—Let us have God, our God, 
God in us and with us, and all else may go! 
Little then, O world, do we care for your com¬ 
pany or your friendship (James iv. 4)!—Ver. 16. 
la Christianity we have the mind and the like¬ 
ness of Christ; oan we think of having these 
along with our carnal lusts ? There oan be no 
agreement between Christ and Belial, for the 
great object of this unclean spirit is to ruin men, 
but Christ’s object is to destroy the works of the 
devil and to raise men to heaven.—Ver. 16. God’s 
holy and good Bpirit, and the spirit of uncleanness 
and wickedness, can never dwell at once in the 
Bduie heart (Matth. vi. 24). No one can be a 
tmuple of the living God, until the living God 
gives him spiritual life.—Ver. 17. Sins and vices 
of all kinds are impurities in God’s sight, and all 
Carisiiau*, as God’s spiritual priests, should be 
without blemish.—Ver. 18. What can be more 
comforting than to have God for a Father, and 
to be iu Christ His beloved sons and daughters? 
Not only will suoh be filled with joy and peace, 
Imt they will endeavor to walk worthy of their 
high vocation and to be truly devout in all their 
intercourse with God (Gen. xvii. 1).—Chap. vii. 
1. We become pure only as we exercise true re¬ 
pentance and are renewed day by day; and this 
can be only as we allow the Holy Spirit to accom¬ 
plish in our hearts without obstruction his proper 
work of purification (John xv. 2), and as we use 
every possible means for putting off old corrup¬ 
tions (Eph. iv. 22; Gal. v. 241, and to exeroise 
ourselves unto godliness (1 Tim. iv. 7; Col. iii. 
10-12).—From the garment of the old man, one 
piece after another has to be gradually taken or 
rather torn off (Spener). The renewed man 
must therefore: 1. Examine himself in every 
way to find what sins most easily beset him, and 
when they are most dangerous; 2. Guard against 
them as much as possible; 8. Observe carefully 
what states of mind usually precede his besetting 
sins, that he may in due time suppress the evil 
desire before it has acquired ascendancy; 4. Re¬ 
sist every evil passion and overcome it with the 
weapons of faith, prayer, and clear representa¬ 
tions of his duty and of his baptismal vows; 6. 
Continue to smite the enemy even when he seems 
slain, etc. —The fear of God should make us dili¬ 
gent in the pursuit of holiness, for we should re¬ 
member that only thus can we please Him whose 


eye is never off from us.— Hedixger: —The 
Gospel should make U9 never inactive but always 
vigorous and lively to advance in godliness. The 
pure and thriving are the only ones who perse* 
vere. And why should any one stand still ?— 
Are these our thanks for such precious pro¬ 
mises ? 

Bbrlenb. Bible: —Ver. 11. The love of God 
and of our neighbor, mercy, hope and joy, won¬ 
derfully enlarge our hearts; and since the Lord, 
who makes a man His habitation, fills immensity, 
and knows no limits, He must of course expand 
the contracted heart and give it some degree of 
susceptibility.—Ver. 14. Animals of a different 
nature were not allowed to draw in the same yoke; 
and Christians should abstain from all com¬ 
panions who will not work in Christ’s yoke. No 
heart can be at the same time darkened, ensnared 
and polluted by sin, and enlightened, emancipated 
and purified by Christ. Darkness hates the 
light and flees before it.—Ver. 16. Whoever is 
not a temple of God must be a temple of idols 
and of Satan. Surely no one oan be a temple of 
God who makes an idol of the world, and seeks 
his profit, honor and pleasure in the world. To 
be the Lord’s and to be His sanctuary involves 
the possession of a divine life and a direct fel¬ 
lowship with God. God is willing to rest, rule 
and walk in the heart. Turn to Him with all 
thine heart and thou shalt know what this is by 
experience.—Vv. 17, 18. No self-denial can be 
acceptable to God, if it is merely external and 
not in the heart. And yet by these external acts 
we give practical evidence to the world that its 
own works are evil, and that we have no oom¬ 
munion with the works of darkness but rather 
reprove them. The separations which have al¬ 
ways taken plaoe under the preaching of the 
Gospel have been produced, not from a factious 
spirit on the part of God’s people, not because 
they despised their fellow-men, not because they 
fancied they were better than others, but simply 
because they were anxious to avoid what is 
wrong. God is willing to dwell in His people, 
and if they would dwell in Him, they must con¬ 
tinue steadfast and touch no unclean thing. If 
we desire to be children of God, we must com¬ 
pletely separate ourselves from everything op- 
I posed to Him. And yet, unless we intend that tne 
world shall have equal power over us, we must 
cast ourselves wholly upon the help of the Al¬ 
mighty.—Chap. vii. 1. The power by which our 
hearts are renewed is principally derived from 
God’s own precious promises. These are an 
essential part of God’s covenant with us, but He 
demands that we also should heartily observe the 
conditions of the covenant (Jer. vii. 3-10). We 
are continually assailed by evil, and yet we are 
required at all times to be pure. This we ought 
to be and have power to be, but not by any 
strength of our own, but by the aid of our risen 
Saviour. It is important to be freed not merely 
from gross vices, but from those spiritual 
wiokednesses with whioh the foul spirit some¬ 
times besmears the soul (oovetousness, arro¬ 
gance, envy, anger, etc .); and the more spiritual 
these are the more abominable are they in God's 
sight. Indeed, unless the work of purification 
extends to the most secret thought (Heb. iv. 12), 
we shall cherish something which will be false, 
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selfish and impure in His eyes. It is the great 
business of the new life to be continually becom¬ 
ing pearls of the purest lustre. If we follow as 
God leads us, and as he gives us power to walk; 
if we submit cheerfully to His discipline, we shall 
doubtless reach at least the eomplete maturity of 
Christ (Eph. iv. 13). 

Rieqbr:—Vers. llff. No minister should hope 
to win the hearts of men by the esteem and the 
respect which he commands in society, if he does 
not also freely open his heart to them in love. 
—Ver. 14ff. Whatever may be the consequences 
to ourselves, we should never think lightly of the 
separation from a world lying in wickedness and 
the superiority to it which faith in Christ and 
the possession of God’s Spirit gives us. Unless 
we receive in vain the grace of our high calling, 
we shall find connected with it the largest pro¬ 
mises. Compared with these, what has the world 
to offer!—Chap. vii. 1. Why is it that some times 
it takes a long time to fix and tranquilize our 
hearts, or to become calm after the excitement 
which some arrogant treatment or some offence 
has awakened in our bosom ? How much prayer 
has thus been hindered? How many hours, 
which might have been spent in a Divine peace, 
have been spoiled by the torment of eur own 
thoughts? All this comes from that filthiness of 
the flesh and spirit which we still allow to re¬ 
main in us. Sanctification begins by forsaking 
the promiscuous multitude, by drawing near to 
God and by giving ourselves to His service. But 
it must be continued and completed. The fear 
of God is our strong fortress and security; let 
us see to it that we do not presumptuously ven¬ 
ture away from it! 

Hbubnbr:—Ver. 11. It is not like a Christian 
to maintain a perpetual reserve toward those 
around him, for by his renewed nature he must 
long to open his heart to those he loves. Be¬ 
tween friends there must necessarily be a free¬ 
dom of expression, and one of the benefits of 
those associations into which only a few are ad¬ 
mitted is, that the heart may be more freely ex¬ 
posed there.—Ver. 12. The enlarged and full 
heart of a Christian must not unfrequently ex¬ 
perience muoh sorrow when it is misunderstood 
and not appreciated by those in whom it confides. 
—Ver. 13. The love which never gives by halves 
demands the whole heart in return.—Vv. 14, 15. 
Christianity claims that our hearts should be 
shared by nothing else, and that not only the de¬ 
sires bur, the whole mind and heart should be pure. 
It calls for the expulsion of all foreign elements 
from our natures, and insists upon an absolute 
intolerance of everything inconsistent with its 
principles and the word of God. Distinguish 
here between that disposition to live peaceably 
with others, which springs from benevolence, 
and that which Accommodates itself to them, ap¬ 
proves of their course and imitates their conduct 
from fear. Whoever joins with others in what 
is sinful, from a love of their society, accepts the 
yoke which they received from a love of sin. 
See the diametrical opposition between truth 
and error, goodness and wickedness. Impure 
and weak men would gladly unite these together, 
but Christianity says to them: Either receive the 
good as a whole, or decline it altogether; there 


must be no mingling of them together. Christ 
is determined to be our only Master; He calls 
for the whole heart or none of it. To receive 
the maxims and customs of the unbelieving world 
is the same thing as to pay court to Satan. The 
Christian is always at open war with everything 
not of God, and there must be no temporising, bo 
yielding. Keep thyself pure!—Ver. 16. When 
a man yields up his heart to sin, he sets up an 
idol there. But God can have possession only 
where nothing else is tolerated.—If God dwells 
in us, it is by the continual influence of His 
Spirit producing an inward life which is entirely 
Divine. If God walks among us there will be a 
common form of life in which the mind of the 
Spirit will be clearly expressed, and an impres¬ 
sion will be made upon others that God is in the 
midst of us. Whoever enters such a community 
will feel the animation of a Divine breath, and 
will be moved to spiritual activity.—Ver. 17. 
Though we were born and grew up in the world, 
and though we have caught much of its spirit, 
the moment we forsake it we forsake it entirely, 
and henceforth feel a contempt for everything in 
it, in which God has no part. This is a separa¬ 
tion of which all must approve. In suoh a world 
we may be looked upon as exiled from God, but 
in leaving it we find in Him our Father.—Ver. 
18. The whole Christian world ought to be one 
holy, divine family. Oh, how far is it from be¬ 
ing so now 1—Chap. vii. L The sanctifying power 
of God’s promises (1 Jno. iii. 8). Great promisee, 
great demands; great expectations, great warn¬ 
ings ! Every sin is a vile spot upon a Christian, 
whose whole body and soul ought to be a pure 
temple of God. Sanctification begins with con¬ 
version, but it continues through the whole life. 
God is determined to make something of us, bnt 
not all at once. To the accomplishment of His 
purpose it is indispensable that we should cherish 
for Him a holy reverence (1 Pet. L 17). 

W. F. Bbs8er:—Ver. 13. Christians have the 
warmest love and regard for us when they ad¬ 
monish us not to receive the grace of God in 
vain by a careless association with those who de¬ 
spise religion.—Ver. 14. The yoke in which un¬ 
believers toil is that of carnal will, oarn&l reason, 
carnal inclinations; in a word, everything dear 
to the natural heart. Rut to the believer this is 
a foreign yoke (Matth. xi. 29). Righteousnea 
is the Christian’s royal badge (Matth. vi. 33), 
the richest of all his possessions (Matth. vi 21); 
but unrighteousness is the greatest reproach, 
the greatest injury and the greatest guilt of the 
ungodly man, however splendid may be his 
worldly virtues. To be truly righteous is to be 
truly saved, for life and bliss must be where for¬ 
giveness of sin is. On the other hand, to be truly 
unrighteous is to be really lost, for he is con¬ 
demned already on whom lies the imputation of 
sin. Righteousness must therefore be forever 
separate from unrighteousness, in doctrine ss 
well as in praotiee!—Ver. 15. It would keep us 
from intermingling our thoughts and efforts with 
those of unbelievers if we would think much of 
the mighty chasm which there is between hea¬ 
ven and hell. Labor not in the same yoke 
with men, unless you would be willing to remain 
with them forever. The very heart of all idola- 
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try is a disposition to glorify man, and the prime 
article of the unbeliever's creed is to make a god 
of the creature, and to exalt the flesh to honor. 
—Ver. 16. The temple of the living God is a 
Church of living saints, a spiritual house per¬ 
vaded by the lifb of the Trinne God, and com¬ 
posed of living etones (1 Pet. ii. 6). This in¬ 
scription: “The Temple of the living God,” 
should call us away from the disorders of an 
idolatry which conceals a real death under the 
appearance of life, and from the discord of a 
heathenism which is cut vp into a thousand 
forms of worship, to a Christian unity whose best 
representation is that of a spiritual temple (Eph. 
ii. 21).—Vv. 17, 18. Christians are no longer the 
mere bearers of the Lord’s vessels, as were the 
priests and Levites of an earlier day, but they 
are themselves the Lord's vessels; their bodies and 
souls belong to Him, and they are sanctified by 
the Holy Spirit as members of the body of Christ. 
Of course, then, it would be unbecoming for such 
vessels to remain in a world lying in wickedness. 
The union of pure and impure dootrine is the 
very worst kind of desecration. Our Father, 
the Lord Almighty, has assured us that we shall 
always possess abundant satisfaction all along 
the way of self-denial and suffering; but he has 
also wisely provided that we should be pervaded 
by a holy fear of offending Him (1 Pet. i. 17; 
comp. 1 Cor. x. 22).—Chap. vii. 1. Even though 
we have been partially cleansed from sin, the 
grace will not continue with us unless we remain 
united with Christ by a true faith, and separate 
ourselves from sin. The Christian is called con¬ 
tinually to aim at perfect sanctification, though 
he daily finds that he comes short of it ( Phil. ili. 
12). He must, therefore, persevere in tnis effort 


until he shall reach the rest which God has 
prepared for them that love Him. That fear of 
God which urges him forward is not one which 
is cast out by love and has torment (1 Jno. iv. 
18), but one which love itself inspires, because it 
dreads the torment of a defiled conscience. 

[F. W. Eobbktson, on the whole section .-—We 
have here—-1. The exuberance of the Apostle's 
affection (ver. 11). He had received a multitude 
of provocations from the Corinthians, and yet hie 
love was deep; our heart is enlarged. It was 
partly compassion for them as his children, for 
whom he had suffered; and it was partly from 
a regard to them as immortal beings, who 
should be, and who might become, exceedingly 
eminent. Then he teas eloquent , his mouth was 
open to them. He might have shut his lips and 
in dignified pride have refused to plead his oause. 
But he speaks freely, not even cautiously, bnt 
like a man who has nothing to conceal or to fear. 
2. The recompense he desired. This was, first, 
unworldliness, or separation from the world. In¬ 
dependent of the impossibility of agreeing in the 
deepest eympathies, and of there being no iden¬ 
tity of tastes or antipathies, the first ground was 
immorality, unrighteousness, profligacy, and the 
second was irreligion, unbelief. This separate¬ 
ness, however is not merely outward, but in 
spirit. It was, secondly, Personal purification 
(chap vii. 1). The ground on which this request 
was made was “these promises (the indwelling 
of God, his free reoeption of us, and His Father¬ 
hood and our sonship, chap. vi. 16, 17,18); the 
request itself was for personal purity; and the 
means were, the “ fear of God,” realizing the 
promises and perfecting holiness.—Leclt. XL LX. 
and L., abridged]. 


XIII.—STATEMENT AS TO THE EFFECT OF HIS FIRST EPISTLE, A CORDIAL APPEAL 
TO THEM, AND THE COMFORTING REPORT TITUS HAD BROUGHT HIM OF THE 
IMPRESSION PRODUCED BY THAT EPISTLE. 


Chapter VII. 2-16. 


1 Receive us; we have [om. have, rjdtxijaapsv] wronged no man, we have [om. have] 

3 corrupted no man, we have [om. have] defrauded no man. I speak not this to con¬ 
demn you, 1 for I have said before, that ye are in our hearts to die and live with you. 

4 Great is my boldness of speech [om. of speech, nafifiTjata] toward you, great is my 
glorying of you: I am filled with [the] comfort, I am exceeding joyful [made exceed- 

5 ingly to abound with the joy] in aU our tribulation. For, when we were come into 
Macedonia, our flesh had no rest,* but we were troubled on every side [in every way]; 

6 without were fightings, within were fears. Nevertheless God, that comforteth those 

7 that are east down, comforted us by the coming of Titus; And not by his coming only, 
but by the consolation [comfort] wherewith he was comforted in you, when he told us 
your earnest desire, your mourning, your fervent mind [zeal, ZrjXov] toward me ; so that 

8 I rejoioed the more. For though I made you sorry with a [the] letter, I do not 
repent though 8 I did repent: for 4 I perceive that the same epistle hath made you 
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9 sorry, though it were but for a season. Now [I do not regret it: although I did re¬ 
gret it (for I perceive that that epistle made you sorry though but for a season), yet 
now] I rejoice, not that ye were made sorry, but that ye sorrowed to repentance: for ye 
were made sorry after a godly manner, that ye might receive damage by us in nothing. 

10 For godly sorrow worketh 6 repentance to salvation not to be repented of: but the 

11 sorrow of the world worketh death. For behold this selfsame thing, that ye* sorrowed 
after a godly sort, what carefulness [diligence, mroudrj ] it wrought in you, yea, i chat 
clearing of yourselves, yea, what indignation, yea, what fear, yea, what vehement 
desire, [longing, InnzdOrptv] yea, what zeal, yea, what revenge [infliction of punish¬ 
ment]! In all things ye have approved yourselves to be clear in T this matter. 

12 Wherefore, though I wrote unto you, I did it not for his cause that had done the 
wrong, nor for his cause that suffered wrong, but that our care for you [your earnest 

13 care tor us] 8 in the sight of God might appear unto [with, r/>fc] you. Therefore we 
were comforted in your comfort; 9 yea, and exceedingly the more joyed we [comforted. 
But in our comfort, we joyed the more exceedingly] for the joy of Titus, because his 

14 spirit was [has been] refreshed by you all. For if I have boasted any thing to him of 

you, I am not ashamed; [was not made ashamed, ob xar^a^bv&fj^ but as we spake all 
things to you in truth, even so our 10 boasting which I made [am, which I made J before 
Ti r us, is [was, found a truth. And his inward affection is more abundant 

toward you, whilst he remembereth the obedience of you all, how with fear and trem- 

16 bling ye received him. I rejoice therefore [om. therefore] 11 that I have confidence in 
you in all things. 


1 Ver. 3.—Lachin. instead of ov irpbf marax. A4y» has wpfa aaraxpunv ov kiym with B. bnt against much stronger 
evidence. [Slnalt. has since added its testimony to that of B. C., but even such authority ia doubtful against all the ver- 
lions and nearly all the Qreek and Latin Fathers.] 

* Ver. 5.— Lac hoi. has a?«r tv isYtr Instead of crapes? awaiv, with pretty strong bnt not decisive authorities. [The 
Bee. has iax r 1 Ktv with C. D. L. and Sin. with Chrys., Theodt. and Damasc. The perfect (bath had) is much more likely to 
be genuine, as expressive of a continued and not a momentary feeling. The position of omwkv oelore <<r\. is sustained 
principally by C. F. O. the Ital. and Vulg. Theodt. and the Latin Fathers.] 

* Ver. ft.—Lacbm. has cc 64 «<u instead of the second ct sot, with only B. The 64 was interpolated in order to make 
the contrast with the preceding sentence more prominent. 

4 Ver. 8.—A number of MS8. leave out y dp, though in opposition to superior authorities. The Vulgate has 0Aarw? 
[vidtns quod]. This last was a correction to show that the inference or oonclusion commenced with ?u?x«upw; and yap was 
left oat to show that ttie inference commenced with 0A4*». [The Bee. will thus best explain all the variations; ail 
agree that a new subject is introduced with ci no u fivTcp.cAdp.17i'; then 64 was introduced for the sake of contrast and 
connection; then yap was left out by some because the apodosis was supposed to commence with /SAotm; and by others 
was substituted for 0A4ww ydp, because they thought the apodosis should commence with vvv \aipa>. Tlecben- 
dorf (agreeing in sense with the Vulgate and Luther) punctuates as Dr. Kling does In his version, with a colon after pera- 
fU Aopat, and a comma after vpay. The punctuation in our Eng. Vers, makes the sense very tame.j 

* Ver. 10.—For ipya^trat Rec. has nartpya £. in opposition to the beet authorities. It was so made that the word might 
conform to its form in ver. 11. [Kavepyo^. does not seem demanded here, as it does at the close of ver. 10, even if the 
simple verb had been used in the first half of that verse]. 

• Ver. 11.—Rec. has irpay although opposed by the beet MSS. It was evidently inserted to complete what was under¬ 
stood. [Inserted by D. K. L. and the Greek Fathers, but omitted by B. C. F. Sin. and the Lat. Fathers]. 

1 Ver. 11.—Reecp. has 4? before r<p wpd ypan, but it Is thrown out by some of the best MSS. It was probably an ex¬ 
planatory addition. [It doee not appear in B. C. D. (1st Cor.) F. G. Sin. the Vulg. and Goth, verse., and some of the 
Fathers]. In like manner, in the first part of the verse, 4? is sometimes put before vp*?, and Lachmann has received it 
though lu brackets. (It 1 b omitted by B. D K. L. 8in., with the Copt, and Goth, veres.. and Clem., Damage, and Oecum.] 

• Ver. 12.—Some MSS. have vp*>? r. inr. vpw?, some rjpMv— npw?, and some if pw?— irpMv. The decided preponder¬ 
ance of testimony, however, Is in fovor of vpw?—which also is to be preferred as the more difficult reading. [Al¬ 
terations trom the original may have taken place either designedly to remove a difficulty, or undesignedly from the 
resemblance in appearance and sound. Our author’s rendering is adopted by Griesbach, Lech., Tisch. and Alford, and 
they are sustained by B. C. D. (2d and 3d Cor.) K. L. and many cursives with the Syr., Arm., Copt., Ethiop., D&masc. and 
Oecum. The Sinait. has in the orig. cod. vpw?— vpxtv. B. and Sin. (3d Cor.) also insert oAA* before ov64.1 

• Ver. 13.—Rec. has *apcuee«Aifp«0a 4vi rjj wap. v. ntpuraortpu* 64 in opposition to the best MSS. The same may 
be said of vp£? which it has instead of qpw?. The latter was a change on account of the ewi occurring twice in different 
senses. [Alford: 44 The 64 was placed after wt pur. apparently to conform to the ixapfotr 4vl below, by joining vopojrecA. 
4*i: then also the change of ijp. into vp. became necessary.” The reading adopted by Loch., Tisch. and Alford Is wapa- 
#c«KAi$pe0a. ’Ewi 64 rjj wapaxA. 1)p. wtpt.tr. paAAo?, after B. C. D. F. K. L. Sin. with the Lat. 8yr. and Copt, versions.] 

w Ver. 14.—Lachm. has vpw? instead of qpw? after waux>7<ris, but it is feebly sustained. The some is true of the 
omission of ^ before Titov, [although it has for itself the important testimony of B. and 8In.] 

u Ver. 16 —We have sufficient authority for throwing out the ov? which the Rec. inserts after ^otpo. [Tt is absent 
from every uncial of much authority, and from most of the cursives, and it is an evident correction to assist the connec¬ 
tion]. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Vers. 2-4. —Receive as.— [In this passage 
we have Paul’s feelings toward his fellow- 
Christians presented with more liveliness tl^an 
in almost any other passage. His restless anxiety 
to possess their love, his solicitude at having 
grieved them, and his delight on being reassured 
of their affection, show the warm friendliness of 


his nature. The same eanse makes this one of 
the most rhetorical of all his writings; as may be 
seen in his repeated anaphora (vers. 2, 4, 11, 
12), the extreme delioaey of many of his allu¬ 
sions, the overflowing and straggling energy of 
his expressions (vers. 4, 7,13.15), his periphras¬ 
tic designation of God (ver. 6), and the freedom 
{naphvdia) with whieb he runs from one sugges¬ 
tion to another. See Stanley’s note on Paul’s de¬ 
light in human intercourse, and freedom from the 
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ascetic spirit, p. 461]. The demand, Receive us, 
is probably a resumption of the idea thrown out 
in the similar demand, be ye also enlarged , in 
chap. vi. 13, and in it the Apostle intended to 
call on the Corinthians for their affectionate 
confidence. The original word (^wpfaare) signi¬ 
fies, give us room in your hearts; like n 

in John ii. 6, and 80 f* r * 8 it referred to 

personal objects in Mark ii. 2. Others would 
render it: understand us rightly: [Tyndale and 
Cranmer: “Understand us”]; comp. *«peZv, 
Matth. six. 11, 12. This certainly could refer to 
nothing in the preceding admonitions, for these 
had contained nothing likely to be misunder¬ 
stood ; but sufficient attention has not been given 
to the possible relation of this passage to the se¬ 
verity shown in 1 Cor. v. Nothing but love and 
confidence would be needful to insure their ac¬ 
ceptance of what he then said and did.—We 
wronged no one, we corrupted no one, 
we defrauded no one (ver. 25).—In these brief 
sentences he presents in an animated style, with¬ 
out a j6p, the reason for this demand. That he had 
an exclusive reference to the inoestuous person, 
is as improbable as it is that he had no such re¬ 
ference whatever (oomp. vers. 8 ff.). Even if 
such a denial of aoing injustice, or of having 
corrupted any one, could be made to fit such a 
reference (the former by signifying to inflict in¬ 
justice through extreme severity (1 Cor. v. 6), 
and the latter by signifying to ruin one, through 
the deliverance of him over to Satan), oertainly 
the idea of fraud contained in inheavsKTipsapev 
oould not be understood (as Rttokert suggests) to 
refer to an improper assumption of spiritual 
powers, and therefore would not admit of Buch 
an interpretation. It is, however, very likely 
that in the first denial {ijducfaafitv) he had his eye 
principally upon that case, and that he intended 
to repel the imputation of his having violated any 
one’s rights by a needless severity of discipline; 
that in the second (if&elpauev) he had some re¬ 
ference to the charges made by the Judaizing 
teachers, of his having seduced the people by 
false doctrines, and especially by his doctrine of 
Christian liberty (comp. &g irAdvo*, chap. vi. 8; 
alsoii. 17; iv. 2 et al.); and finally that when he 
said he took advantage (irX«n»e#cr«v) of no one, 
he was repelling the insinuation noticed after¬ 
wards in chap. xi. 14, 16ff., with respect to his 
management of the collections and other matters 
(comp. Meyer and Osiander).— I say not this 
to condemn you (ver. 8 a).—He here turns 
aside for a moment to notice a possible misap¬ 
prehension of what he had just said, as if he had 
denied that they had any affection for him, and so 
had utterly condemned and oast them off for their 
ingratitude, their suspicions and their outrageous 
offences against him. It would not have been 
very difficult to give an offensive turn to his em¬ 
phatic demand that they would receive him into 
their hearts. And yet it would by no means 
come up to the Apostle’s aim if the only con¬ 
demnation which he wished to deny was supposed 
to be involved in his denial of such a defrauding 
as would be implied in accusing them of covetous¬ 
ness because they had contributed nothing to his 
support. After KarditpuHv we must understand 
vftw (not ineivov , as RUokert suggests with refe¬ 
rence to the inoestuous person).— For X have 


said before that ye are in our hearts to die 
and live with you (ver. 8 M.—The Apostle here 
proceeds to show that he could not have intended 
to condemn them, inasmuch as such a design 
would have been inconsistent with what he had 
said. The place in which he had said what he 
here speaks of must have been in the present Epis¬ 
tle (comp. Eph. iii. 8), and especially in chap. vi. 
Ilf. The substance of this he now repeats, 
when he says that they were in his heart (kv raig 
napdiatg rjfiCtv tare) ; comp. Phil. i. 7, [He uses 
the perfect instead of the aorist, beoause what he 
had said was still said and remained true up to 
the time of speaking]. The sincerity of the af¬ 
fection and fellowship here professed he further 
shows by adding: to die and to live with us 
eig rd owairo&avelv teal av^gv). The subject of 
this infinitive sentence must be supplied. It 
must be either fie , in which case, he intended to 
say: so that I would desire to die and live with 
you (though we could not then understand why 
ffwarr. is placed before trv£yv) ; or vgag, in which 
case he intended to say: in order that ye may 
die and live with us. The hark of the previous 
sentence is in favor of the latter, but we must re¬ 
member that he is not here speaking of their 
sympathy with him in his extreme perils, his de¬ 
liverances and his welfare. The main proposi¬ 
tion had reference to the love which he had to¬ 
ward them, not to that which they had toward 
him. The expression refers either to the insepa¬ 
rable fellowship which he felt with respect to 
them (subjectively) in his own heart, in conse¬ 
quence of which they would never be absent from 
his heart, whatever might be his lot, whether to 
live or to die (just as we bear within our hearts 
those whom we love in life or in death) (Meyer), 
or (objectively), to such an intimate connection 
witn him, that their life and death would be ne¬ 
cessarily involved in his, f. *., that they would 
share in his death and his life, and in all his 
sufferings for Christ and his deliverances from 
them (possibly also in his eternal blessedness). 
Comp. i. 7. With this latter interpretation, the 
idea would be that the love which made him bear 
them on his heart would make every thing com¬ 
mon between him and them, and hence that they 
would be brought into oomplete fellowship with 
him in life or in death. [Meyer: How natural 
it was for Paul, in continual danger of dying, to 
put the owaw. emphatically before the ov^rjv. 
There is therefore no necessity of supposing that 
en%yv must refer to the future life because it 
comes after owair, Paul may or may not have 
known of the “ sacred band ” who had agreed to 
live and die with each other, or of Roman pro¬ 
verbs of a like nature with what he here Bays; 
but he was doubtless nttering simply the extreme 
devotion of every good shepherd to the welfare 
of his flock (John x. 11). Grotius: **egregius 
Xapataiip boni pastoris ]. The eig would imply 
that such would be the object he would have in 
view, and not merely that such would be the re¬ 
sult. This explanation probably deserves the 
preference, not only to the former, but also to 
another, which makes <rw imply a reciprocity ot 
fellowship, and thus oombines the subjective ami 
the objective interpretation together.—Great is 
my boldness toward yon, great is my 
glorying of yon (ver. 4). In this verse i. e 
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Apostle goes on to show that bis disposition and 
conduct toward them were such that there ought 
to be no such misconstruction of his language, 
n apjytfola here signifies not liberty or plainness 
of speech (Luther [the English version] et al.) y 
but inward confidence [Vulgate: mihi, Jtducia cst 
apud vo$] (Eph. iil. 12; 1 John ii. 28; iii. 21; 
iv. 17; v. 14; comp. Bleek on Heb. iii. 6). Tho 
outward expression of this inward disposition 
wm the Kdvxwcns. Niasobb: “When Paul was 
with others he boasted much of the ample and 
thorough results which the grace of God had 
produced among them.” To regard (with Osi- 
ander) this boasting as something entirely within 
the Apostle’s own heart is not indispensable to 
the symmetry of the discourse, nor accordant 
with the Apostle’s usual style. It was more 
probably the exulting way in which the confi¬ 
dent spirit of Paul usually expressed itself when 
his heart was elevated. The object of this boast¬ 
ing was the Corinthians themselves (comp. rer. 
14; ix. 2), the results of his labors among them, 
and their subsequent spiritual progress. We 
may remark here a climax with reference to the 
preceding clanse. 8o with respect to the follow- 
ing sentences— I am filled with oomfort, I 
am exceeding joyful in all our tribula¬ 
tions (ver. 4 6).—we have wapdichjou; —»;rapd, 
weirTJfpupai — imepirepiooebopat. [Honas: “So far 
from having any disposition to upbraid or to re¬ 
criminate, his heart was overflowing with differ¬ 
ent feelings. He had not only confidence in them, 
he was proud of them; he was not only comforted, 
he was filled with exceeding joy.” Instead of the 
third member of the anaphora, the Apostle has, 
by way of a stronger and olimaetie expression, 
wcnTJjpupai]. n eirXr/pupat here, as also in Rom. 
i. 29, and sometimes in the classic writers, is 
used with the dative. ''Yirtpicepwoeixipai signi¬ 
fies: I am made rich, overflowing with, etc. 
Hepioocbav is used transitively also in chap. iv. 
16; ix. 8, and passively in Matth. xiii. 12. The 
article implies that the Corinthians were the 
aouroe of both emotions (as in ver. 7): the special 
consolation which is from yon and the joy which 
is in you (Oaiander); or it indicates the particu¬ 
lar consolation and joy which he needed ( Meyer). 
The iicl here signifies, not as in ehap. i. 4, con¬ 
cerning (so as to express the relation or object 
of^apd), butm, in the midst (simultaneously), and 
it expresses the relation of both the preceding 
clauses. The frequent change of the singular 
to the plural, and of the plural to the singular in 
this section, shows that the Apostle’s own feel¬ 
ings were predominant in all that he was saying 
of himself in common with his fellow-laborers. 
[In this verse the change was to indicate that 
ne bore the suffering in common with them, 
but that the joy was wholly a matter of his own 
experience. Alford also notices that “the pre¬ 
sent tense indicates the abiding of the effect ”]. 

Vbbs. 6-7. For even as we went into 
Maoedonia, our flesh had no rest, but we 
were troubled in every way. (ver. 6).—The 
Apostle now enters into some details; and, in the 
first place, with respect to the tribulation. K ai 
has referenoe to what he had said in ohap. ii. 12f. 
He had there informed them that on his arrival at 
Troas he could not rest, but that he had gone 
immediately to Macedonia. He now adds that 


even when he came to Macedonia he was unable 
to find rest. 'Eo^cev is here the same as in 
ohap. ii. 12, and its accordance with the verb in 
that passage suggests the suspicion that fox** 
may have been the original reading. The rea¬ 
son that enr fieeh (if o&pf ifpuv) is substituted for 
my spirit (r<p irvebparl pov) as in ehap. ii. 12, may 
be found in the difierenoe of circumstances on 
t he two occasions. At Troas the unrest bad its 
source and seat within, and consisted of anxious 
thoughts, etc.; but in Maoedonia it was one which 
affected the flesh. And yet we must- not suppose 
it exactly confined to the body (as RQokert sup¬ 
poses, e. g. y a sickness), nor that it means his 
whole person, and so the same as we; but R 
means the whole natural life in its infirmities, its 
susceptibilities and its sensibility to suffering; 
in a word, the whole sensuous nature, internal 
and external (comp. Matth. xxvi. 41), every 
thing which can be influenced not only by the 
conflicts of the world around him, but by those 
cares and temptations of the inward spirit of 
which he was about to speak. In positive con¬ 
trast with this he now says we were troubled in 
every way (aXK be it avrl &Xij36pevoi). He uses 
the participle, as if he had written owe jjwr&e 
ivemv kxovrec ry oapxi (comp. Meyer). What he 
means by h wavri (in every condition, in all pos¬ 
sible circumstances) is more fully developed 
when he says,— without were fightings, and 
within were fears, (ifudev pdxcu, tmJkv +68ot). 
The latter phrase is more forcible without foav). 
’Efu&ev and toudev have referenoe not to those 
who were Christians (weak brethren and errone¬ 
ous teachers), and those who were not; but in 
the one case to those opponents with whom he 
came in conflict, whether in the Church or out 
of it, and in the other to various difficulties with- 
in the Christian community, some of whioh, es¬ 
pecially those which pertained to the Corinthian 
Church, occasionally became quite formidable. 
[It seems more natural to understand these par¬ 
ticles with reference to the Apostle himself, since 
he was narrating his personal restlessness and 
troubles]. — Nevertheless He who oom- 
forteth the downoast, comforted, us. 
even God comforted us, by the coming of 
Titus— (ver. 6). Having considered the trou¬ 
ble to whioh he had been subjected, he now turns 
to notice the Divine consolation he had received 
under it. This had been snffioient to allay the 
stosm in his soul. He mentions God in this 
connection [not at first under any of the ordi¬ 
nary names of the Deity, for at the moment he 
was so full of this peculiar aspect of God, that 
he deems it sufficient to designate him] as the 
One whose peculiar offlee it is to comfort them 
who are cast down (6 rrnpaKoX&v rov$ r mnwu f, 
comp. chap. i. 8). [The present indicates that 
this is what is always taking place. In olaasical 
and Hellenistic usage rarsivoi means not only 
those who are humble, but those who are hum¬ 
bled, stricken down; and it refers not merely to 
the outer condition, but to the feelings of the 
heart, the disposition, and probably to both 
united (oast down). In the preeent eaee it should 
probably be taken in the meet extensive sense. 
In the conclusion of this part of the sentence God 
must be regarded as especially emphatic. TB* 
signifies, as usual, m, the sphere in which the 
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oomfort took place, but it also moons in conse¬ 
quence of. The arrival of Titus was the reason 
for bis consolation. With great delicacy he 
speaks of himself as bowed down on aocount of 
the misconstruction of his brethren, and as if 
nothing could relieve his mind but the personal 
return of his beloved associate. He intimates 
also that one essential element in the oomfort he 
experienced, sprung from the delightful frame 
of mind which Titus exhibited on their account. 
—And not by His coming only, but also 
by the comfort wherewith He was com¬ 
forted concerning yon (ver. 7 a).—’Rirl has 
here, as in 1 Thess. iii. 7, the sense of: on ac¬ 
count of, in relation to. We conclude, therefore, 
that Titus also had been much disturbed and 
anxious on account of the state of things at Co¬ 
rinth, and that he had been reassured by what 
he had seen during his visit there. The close 
connection between the partioipial sentence and 
napeidJr&ri, suggests that the Apostle was here 
speaking of the tranquilizing effect which the 
visit at Corinth had had upon Titus’ own mind. 
This was so perceptible, that during the recital 
of what Titus had witnessed, the load of care 
was removed also from the heart of the Apostle 
himself. Of course this implies that Titus had 
previously had all his anxieties allayed by what 
he had seen of the disposition of the Corinthian 
Church. (Osiander thinks that the Apostle in 
the tumult of his joy had completely amalga¬ 
mated into a single thought the consolation of 
Titus, his own perception of that oonsolation, 
and the account of the whole which he was then 
writing). [It is implied that Titus was com¬ 
forted tckilc he was reciting the story in the ears 
of Paul himself, for the participle bvayy. is given 
to explain how Titus was comforted. The Apos¬ 
tle was comforted while hearing, and Titus while 
telling such news]. The oomforting things 
which Titus announced respecting the Corinthi¬ 
ans, are given in the succeeding sentence,— 
when ho told uo your longing, your 
mourning, your seal respecting me, so 
that I rejoiced the more. (ver. 7 b ).—This im¬ 
plies: 1, their longing to seethe Apostle once 
more, increased, as it doubtless was, by his delay 
in coming to them; 2, their Mvppdc, t. *., the ex¬ 
treme sorrow which they had expressed in bitter 
lamentations, when they became aware of the 
anxiety their sad state had oaused him, and 
when they had received the severe reproof con¬ 
tained in his first Epistle; 8, their zeal in behalf 
of the Apostle, the interest awakened in the 
Church (as a whole, though not without some 
important exceptions), in behalf of his person 
and his authority (others say: affectionate zeal 
to repair the injury they had dons him, to allay 
all his apprehensions, and to give him joy by 
their amendment). The phrase irrctp epov (your 
zeal for, or in behalf of me), is so essentially 
and immediately connected with that it 

teemed needless to repeat the article in order to 
define it more perfectly. The power of the im¬ 
pression made upon hint by the account is shown 
in the sentence: farre pe paXXav x a PV v<u ' If we 
regard p&XXov here as equivalent to: potius, we 
must place the emphasis upon and the 

sense then would be: * so that instead of being 
troubled, I rather rqjoioed.’ But from the order 


of the words we are induced to place the em¬ 
phasis rather upon pbXKov, or at least upon 
napcK&Xeoev, which, indeed, ooutains essentially 
the idea of joy, and may be regarded as the cli¬ 
max of this joy [so that the sense would be, so 
that I rejoiced or was comforted more than be¬ 
fore]. Others suggest in addition that the in¬ 
creased joy was in consequence of the arrival 
of Titus [i. my usual joy was much increased]. 
Such a meaning would be much the same in its 
essential result. [In the old Oxford Paraphrase, 
the expression here is: so that I rejoiced now 
the more exceedingly from the occasion of my 
former grief. Chrysostom: “On these (before 
mentioned) he abounds in joy, and was filled 
with consolation, because he had made them feel. 
These things seem to me to be said, not only to 
soften what has gone before, but to encourage 
those who hftd acted well. For although we 
doubt not that some among the Corinthians were 
obnoxious to his former accusations, and un¬ 
worthy of these praises, he did not wish to dis¬ 
tinguish them, but makes both the praises aod 
the aeouBations common, leaving it to the con¬ 
sciences of his hearers, to select what respec¬ 
tively belonged to them.”] 

Vkrs. 8-11. Because even though I made 
yon sony in the Bpistle, I do not regret it: 
although I did regret it (for I perceive 
that that Bpistle made you sorry, though 
but for a season), yet now I rejoioe.— 
[The word bn oompels us to treat this sentence 
as a reason for the rejoicing of which he had 
just spoken. The phrase el koX occurs three times 
in this single verse, and in each instance admits 
a fact without encouraging a doubt respecting it: 

‘ I admit I made you sorry, that 1 regretted it, 
and that the sorrow was but for a season.’ And 
yet it is implied that notwithstanding those facts, 
there were qualifying circnmstanoes: ‘Even 
though such things were true, he did not then 
regret the sorrow, sfc.’] The painful impres¬ 
sion his former Epistle had produced, did not 
prevent his present rejoicing. He refers, when 
he speaks of making them sorrowful, to the effect 
of the severe reproofs he had administered in 
his first Epistle, especially in the fifth chapter. 
[And yet many cannot discover anything in the 
first Epistle answering to such representations. 
The severity there refers mainly to a private 
wrong of an individual. They think, therefore, 
that an Epistle which had been so severe that 
the Apostle shrinks from reminding the Corin¬ 
thians that it was bis own (ry emaroXy), must 
have been a brief and lost one which was con¬ 
fined to public censures, see Introd., { 6.]. 
There is some dispute regarding the way m 
which the following sentences should be taken. 
If we adopt the reading, el koX perepeXdpyv (with¬ 
out the which is contained only in Cod. B.), 
two different constructions are possible. In the 
first plaoe, we may oonneot this expression with 
what precedes, as if he had intended to say: * I 
do not regret it, though I did regret it;’ in whieh 
case fiXhnt yap, bn kXbwyaa vpaq is simply a prac¬ 
tical confirmation of the preceding eXbmjoa : ‘I 
see, from what Titus has told me, that the Bpistle 
made you sorrowful, though only for a season; 
or we may regard it as giving the reason for lii* 
regretting that he had written (pertfteXb/tyv) 
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When he says: although for a brief season, he in¬ 
forms them of a oireumstanoe which had dimin¬ 
ished his regrets, and he probably implies also 
that his own regret had been only a transient 
feeling (and yet it is in the imperfect). Meyer, 
however, correctly remarks that ffhkno ydp, etc., 
could not be construed as the reason for any but 
the ov fierepehdpqv of the preceding clause (with 
which, however, on this construction it could 
have no suitable meaning [for why should he 
give what he now sees as a reason for his former 
regrets])? In the second place, we may com¬ 
mence a new sentence with cl koX perepehdpqv, as 
we may also, and even must do, if we accept of 
the reading el 6k koL Those also who leave out 
ydp after -jjAijru, find in the clause beginning 
with fftexo the apodosis of the whole sentence 
beginning with el koX perap. : q. d. “ though I did 
regret it, I now perceive that the Epistle made 
you sorry only for a season.” Even this con¬ 
struction gives no better specimen of reasoning 
than the other. It remains that we should make 
the clause commencing with vvv (ver. 9) 

the apodosis of the whole sentence in which el 
icat perap., etc., is the protasis. [The Vulgate 
renders it: Quoniam etei contri*tavi • vos in epis- 
tola, non me poenitet: et si pceniteret , videos quod 
epistola ilia, etsi ad horam, vos contristavit , Nunc 
gaudeo , etc. This is translated by the Rhemish, 
“ For, although I made you sorry in an Epistle, 
it repenteth me not: albeit it repented me, see¬ 
ing that the same Epistle (although but for a 
time) did make you sorry. Now I am glad,” etc.] 
If we adopt the reading which the Vulgate must 
have used [». the participial sen¬ 

tence will very conveniently connect with, and 
form a part of, the protasis, to which the apo¬ 
dosis is, * now I rejoice.' The reading fitenu ydp 
is, however, so well established that we are com¬ 
pelled to receive it into our text We may then 
regard the sentence commencing with these words 
as a logical parenthesis, thus: “ Though I did 
at one time regret it—(and not without reason) 
for I perceive (from the aocount of you by Titus) 
that that Epistle made you sorry—now I rejoice” 
(Meyer.) The regret of which he spoke had 
been experienced sometime before that in which 
his feelings changed and he became joyful. On 
this construction, we are struck with the diffi¬ 
culty, that the Apostle used the present pXhru, 
rather than the past I/JActtov to correspond with 
ptrape'kbprp) ; but the reason probably is that 
what the Apostle perceived on a former occasion 
continued still before his mind, and the peculiar 
nature of the parenthesis had introduced some 
confhsion into the strict logical connection. The 
actual course of thought was pi^bably something 
like the following: From the first account 
brought by Titus he had perceived that the Cor¬ 
inthians were much troubled by the contents of 
this first Epistle, and for a while he had been 
sorry that he had reproved them so severely. 
But when Titus had brought further information 
[on a second return from Corinth] he perceived 
not only that the disturbance had been essentially 
only temporary (irpbg &pav , Gal. ii. 6, for a sea¬ 
son), but that it soon gave way to a feeling of 
joy, and was productive of many important bene¬ 
fits. Their sorrow was therefore so far from 
being a source of regret to him, that he never 


recollected the effects which that Epistle had 
produced without joyful emotions. [The word 
fiteiro is more expressive than 6p€>. It refers to 
the mental contemplation which his paternal 
spirit had of them while he was absent from the 
scene. The abrupt and disconnected form which 
the Apostle's language here assumes gives us a 
vivid picture of the inner workings of his heart. 
Wordsworth remarks: 41 that the language is 
beyond the rigid rules of ordinary grammar, 
and belongs to a higher science, the grammar of 
nature and even of inspiration ; and impart an 
indescribable grace of tenderness and truth to 
these impassioned outpourings of his frill heart. 
If they so touch the soul when read now, what 
must have been their effect when they sounded 
forth in all their original freshness, with the 
living voice, in the public recitations of these 
Epistles in the churches of Corinth and Aohaia.” 
It is not implied that the Apostle's regret in¬ 
volved any moral self-reproach. Dr. Campbell 
says it denotes simply <( that uneasiness which a 
good man feels, not from the consciousness of 
having done wrong, but from a tenderness for 
others, and a fear lest that which, prompted by 
duty he had Baid, should have too strong an 
effect upon them.”] Accordingly the hesitation 
which some writers have felt in admitting that 
an inspired writer would be the subject of such 
regrets, springs from a mistake with regard to 
the human element in inspiration, t. e., the va¬ 
riable disposition of the inspired person. As the 
nobler human feelings are still supposed to be 
in exercise, notwithstanding the essential divin¬ 
ity of the power which moves them, there is no 
call for those arbitrary attempts, which some 
have made to interpret our passage (com. Meyer 
and OBiander). From what we have already 
said, it is evident that vw in ver. 9, should be 
taken in a temporal and not in a logical sense. 
Not because ye were made sorry, but be¬ 
cause ye were made sorry unto repent¬ 
ance. (ver. 9 6). In oi>x bri cAt mj&yrei (not be¬ 
cause ye were, etc.) his design was to prevent the 
misconstruction which might be put upon what 
he had said, as if it were a pleasure to him to 
remember that he had given them pain, (cold se¬ 
verity, com. Lam. iii, 88). The matter which 
gave ocoasion to his joy was that they had been 
troubled in such a way as to produce a change of 
their feelings, especially with respect to the sad 
case mentioned in the former Epistle (1st Cor. v.). 
The result of such a change was that they bad 
made a great advance in Christian morality and 
seriousness, and that they had been deeply ham- 
bled. He proceeds to speak still farther on this 
point when he adds: For ye were made aor- 
ry according to God, that ye might re¬ 
ceive damage from ua in noreapeot (ver. 9c). 
In accordance with Paul’s usage card dcdy must 
be designed to direct our minds to the efficient 
author of the sorrow. (Deo efficients.) It 
means: aocording to God, L e., according to 
the mind or will of God. Thus in Rom. viii. 27. 
Bbnobl says: “The sorrow of penitents renders 
their minds conformable to God,” and “ toarh sig¬ 
nifies the feeling of the mind which has regard 
to and follows after God.” Such a one “is 
grieved because he has done what God abhors.” 
(Ambbosius). ‘Jpa is here expressive of the 
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divine intention, with respect to their sorrow 
according to God; and it implies, even if it had 
not been implied in Kara, de6v, that God had had 
a hand in producing their sorrow. The object 
God had in view was, that they might in no way 
suffer injury from their teachers, not even by 
their sorrow. Nhandbe: “It is agreeable to 
the theological view every where predominant in 
Paul's writings to say that what he had written 
with an upright intention should not result in in¬ 
jury to them.” Osiandbr: tv fujSevl has the sense 
of, *» no part , t. «., neither in your joyful con¬ 
fidence nor in the purity of the Church.” But 
is such a meaning quite appropriate or consistent 
with the context? Zijfuovo&at occurs in 1 Cor. 
iii. 15, in the sense of, he shall suffer loss . The 
preposition ut shows the source of the injury 
hi oh is denied (Chap. ii. 2). He does not mean 
that they would thus be saved from punishment. 
He merely implies that they might have been in¬ 
jured if they had experienced no change of mind, 
especially if their feelings had become alienated 
from him and embittered toward him. On the con¬ 
trary he rejoiced to fiud that the result had been 
salutary.—This idea is further carried out in ver. 
10. where a reason is assigned for what had been 
said in the preceding final sentence; “Ye have been 
troubled by God that ye might receive iiyury from 
us in nothing.— For the sorrow which is ac¬ 
cording to God worketh out repentance 
onto salvation not to be repented of, (ver. 
10 <»),—L a change of heart which leads to sal¬ 

vation.” The apostle here refers back to ri? fierd- 
voia, (unto repentance) in ver. 9, and he describes 
this as the effect of a right kind of sorrow. When 
a man is conformed to the mind of God, or is 
troubled by a regard to God on account of his sins, 
he will turn from those sins with all his heart; and 
he will become totally opposed to all that once was 
pleasant or seemed indifferent to him (perdvoea). 
But this change of heart which was the result of 
the sorrow spoken of, and which in the actual 
experience of believers always included faith, 
was especially the fruit of the sorrow according 
to God and conducted to salvation.* If we con- 


[* In this passage (vss. 8-10), the words prravofo and 
are translated indiscriminately by the English 
word: repent The latitude with which this English word 
la popularly used may perhaps warrant this, and yet such a 
fact only shows how Inadequate the word is to express the 
particular meaning of at least one of these Greek verbs. 
The more precise meaning which Theology has assigned to 
the term Repentance, is certainly not quite suitable to either 
of them. Divines have attempted to show that the original 
words were uniformly distinguishable In sense, and yet pas¬ 
sage* from the Bible have been quoted to show that each of 
them has sometimes borne every meaning which has been 
given to the other. It must however be conceded that the 
predominant wage of each word arose naturally out of its 
original meaning, and differs very essentially from that of 
the other. Bengal, (on 2 Cor. vii. 10 ), Bishop J. Taylor, (on 
Repent. Chap. li.J 1), Campbell, (Dias. VLpart III.j 9\ 
Arrhbp. Trench. (Sgim. Ser. 2 p. 00 ff), and Webster, (Synn. 
p. 221 £), have described this meaning and difference with 
the greatest core. Both words have reference to a know¬ 
ledge or feeling after (jirra) the event. Mrroti&ojaai is from 
the simple pAtat: to be an object of care; prrarofo from the 
simple vo 6 * to see, to think. There was from the first a 
gradual change in the meaning of both words; the latter 
signifying first, after knowledge, then a change of views, 
then regret, amt finally a complete change or the whole 
mind. Often it woe need irrespective of all moral feeling, 
but when it came into New Testament language, it gradu¬ 
ally came to mean a change to a better mind. The noun 
(pvrdrota) occurs there some five and twenty, and the verb 
(p iwwto ) some five and thirty times. The noon (nevaptf- 
A«i«) does not occur in the N. T-, the ver*', (prrapiAonai.; 
9 


nect hfitrafikTijjrov with ocrryplav , the idea will be 
lhat when a man is delivered from his sinful cor¬ 
ruption he thereby attains everlasting life and 
must of course be forever satisfied. It would be 
absurd to suppose that such a one would ever 
regret his course or have the slightest wish that 
he had never come into this state or into the way 
which leads to it. It must be conceded therefore 
that this epithet is quite suitable to ounipiav, and 
the order of the words favors such an applica¬ 
tion. But Luther and others connect it with 
/itrdvoiav, and poenitentiam non poenitendam is an 
expression which makes good sense. [Calvin also 
with fine critical discernment remarks: The play 
here upon the word penitence , when he says not 
to be repented of, is elegant, for however unplea¬ 
sant at first taste a thing may be, it renders itself 
desirable by its usefulness. For though the epi¬ 
thet (dperapiX.) may refer as much to the salva¬ 
tion as to the penitence, it appears to me to agree 
better wilh the latter word: q . d.: We are taught 
by the very event that no sorrow-ought to be 
grievous or troublesome to us; so that though 
repentance have something bitter in it of itself, 
it is described as not to be repented of because 
of the sweet and precious fruit which it pro¬ 
duces.” The Vulgate renders the phrase thus: 
poenitenliam in salutem stab item operatur , which the 
Bhemish translates: worketh penance unto sal¬ 
vation that is stable. This use of dperapDatroq 
in the sense of unchangeable is perhaps sanctioned 
by its use in Rom. xi. 29. It is commonly sup¬ 
posed that our English Version favors the refer¬ 
ence of the word to repentance. This however 
does not seem quite clear.] It is true we should 
more naturally have expected that dfieravdirrov 
would have been used in application to perdvotav, 
but afUTafiihrc^ brings out better that part of 
the sorrow whi<S is painful, and no one can justly 
say that it creates any halting or feebleness im 
the course of thought. We may therefore, wit hi 
Osiander give the preference to such a connec¬ 
tion. There is an evident reference to the otn 
fierapiXofiai in ver. 8. As this epistle had drawn* 
forth their sorrow and this had produced a change- 
of heart which could never be regretted, it had! 


only five times; ostoe for the beginning of a true repentance* 
Matt. xxL 20), ones of the Jews who “did not nepert’* 
Matt. xxi. 32) once of Judas (Matt. xx?il. 3), twice (once 
also as a verbal adjective) in our passage, and once of Godi 
(Ueb. vii. 21). Mrrdrota then evidently signifies what Ctte- 
ridge expressively calls , 44 tranamentetion ” in a good sense, 
t.to come to a right understanding, converrum so far aa 
it relates to the mind; whereas, jtcrafilAeia is simply ; after 
care. In a good or indifferent sense, soirowlhl retrospections, 
and leading to a good or bad result. Ouaxdkr : 44 pita/iab. 
bas reference simply to a change of care or effort, perdvw to 
a change of the whole mind and oonrse of thought; that con¬ 
cerns an individual thing, this everything; that refers prin¬ 
cipally to the feelings and is therefore usually translated 
sorrow, while this is the fruit of a true sorrow, and hence 
(as what is perfect embraces the whole) is also frequently 
used to designate the whole process of repentance. The 
moral nature and worth of repentance is represented In 
titrar. inasmuch as it includes a change of the entire mind, 
and hence Valla with many others much prefer the Greek 
to the Latin word peenUama, (and the-Gtonn. Bftsse). In the 
N. T., pjrrav. is sometimes and is never, employed 

to designate this entire change." PauPnAvww wheu it was 
ward St'ov worked ont a pcrdroia which was ifierafiiXitror, 
i. e. the sorrow which was according to God would work 
eut in the soul a mental revolution, which coaid never give 
rise to unhappy regrets; on the other hand,the Avwij which 
was tdv «<$ 0 >iov would at some period of existence work out 
a oerawlAeta* • painful regret which will continue to eter¬ 
nity, end be in itself a Sdvarom 
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been followed by such fruits and had led to sal¬ 
vation ( aurrjpia ), he could of course have no re¬ 
grets on account of the effect of his epistle, and he 
could only rejoice in the recollection of it.— Bat 
the sorrow of the world worketh death, 
(ver. 10 6).—He here brings up ns an illustration of 
what he had said, a striking contrast. To the di¬ 
vine sorrow of which he had spoken he now op¬ 
poses the sorrow of the world, t. «., the sorrow 
which the ungodly multitude sometimes experi¬ 
ence. As Thomas says: “as is the love so is the 
sorrow.” Tot> tedoftov is the genitive, not of the ob¬ 
ject, i. r., a sorrow on account of worldly things or 
possessions, but of the subject, and it must be in¬ 
terpreted with reference to the contrast. It here 
signifies such a trouble about the apostle's re¬ 
proofs as would have produced no change of 
mind, but rather an irritability and a depression 
of spirit on account of wounded pride. As this 
could only harden the heart, it would lead to the 
death which was equivalent to perdition, and of 
course the reverse of salvation. Death is here 
not merely moral corruption, nor a fretting of 
one's self to death, and above all not a mortal 
sickness or suicide. Comp. Elwert. Stud, der 
Wiirt. Oeistl. IX. 1 135ff.—For behold this 
very thing, that ye were made sorry ac¬ 
cording to Ood, what great diligence it 
wrought in you (ver. 11).—The apostle here 
points out the way in which the good results of 
the sorrow had been exhibited among the Corin¬ 
thians themselves. He shows by actual facts the 
proof (introduced by ydp) of what he had been 
saying. Behold! (idol) is here the utterance of 
a lively emotion. (Osiander). Tovro indicates in 
advance and in a very emphatic manner, the 
matter on which he is about to speak, and the 
particulars of which he immediately proceeds to 
specify; and by avrd he designed to say that it 
was that precise thing, and that alone which had 
had such an influence. The simple dative vp.lv 
(in you) is more forcible than iv vplv would have 
been, and it must here be regarded as the Dative 
of relation, but closely approximating the dat. 
oommodi. The substantive ottovMj signifies ori- 
inally haste, then diligence, activity, and it is 
ere applied to the case of discipline then in hand, 
in contrast with the previous inactivity (Stares: 
diligence in recognizing your defects, in comply, 
ing with my exhortations, in removing offences, 
and in making up for past neglects).— Tea, 
clearing of yourselves; yea, indignation; 
The a%X& which is so many times repeated and 
with so much emphasis (comp. 1 Cor. vi. 11), is 
not only climactic, but corrective; equivalent to: 
yea, rather. He intended to say that onovdfj was 
perhaps too feeble a word to express the change 
which took place in their minds in consequence 
of their godly sorrow. ’ArroXoyia here means, not 
their defence of the Apostle against his opponents, 
but in accordance with the context, their own 
justification before Titus and so before the Apos¬ 
tle. It signifies their answer to the charge of 
having apparently given countenance to sin, and 
their so.emn disavowal of all fellowship with ] 
crime. It was not, however, their practical jus¬ 
tification of themselves by the actual punish¬ 
ment of the offender, for this would have antici¬ 
pated the idea expressed afterwards by USUajots. 
The dyavdKrqoiQ (indignation) was more than the 


anokoyia ; for it implies that they were indignant 
that such a thing should have taken place among 
them, and perhaps at themselves that they had' 
so long tolerated it and had been so careless of 
the honor of the church.— yea, fear; yea, 
longing desire. —The was in this case a 

fear not of Divine judgment and still less of 
apostasy, but of the Apostle lest he should come 
to them with a rod (1 Cor. iv. 21). (Heubner 
thinks incorrectly that it was an apprehension 
that new offences might arise, and hence that it 
signifies an increased watchfulness and jealousy 
of themselves). To this reference of the fear of 
the Apostle corresponds the succeeding word, in 
which he passes suddenly to the very opposite; 
for iTtir6&i?mc signifies not a joyful longing for 
their own improvement, but as in ver. 7, an 
earnest desire to see the Apostle himself, whose 
love for them they felt even while he reproved 
them so severely, but to whom they turned with 
confidence as soon as they had removed the of¬ 
fence.— yea, seal; yea, infliction of punish¬ 
ment. —If (with Bengel and Meyer) we divide 
the series of six things here mentioned into 
three pairs, in which dirotoyta and ayavdxrrpu; 
relate to the Corinthians themselves; J [<p6J3oc and 
cnLirddTjais to Paul], and and enduajois to 

the offender, we must regard C^-Of as signifying 
something different from what it means in ver. 
7. It must signify in such a case a zeal to punish 
the offender, which attains its end in the 
<r/f, but which is essentially a zeal in behalf of 
God, the Apostle's authority, and the church's 
reputation. Bengel makes both of these refer to 
the incestuous person, and with a rather excessive 
refinement he explains fflec as pro bono animse 
(jus , and EKditajciq as contra malum (jus. 'Exdtjupnf 
is the infliction of punishment in consequence 
of which the law (in this-case the Divine) is car¬ 
ried out, maintained and satisfied in its clemands 
upon the holiuess of God's people. (The attempt 
to find in this place the Romish doctrine of satis¬ 
faction is purely arbitrary). If (with Osiander) 
we regard the members in the several pairs as 
contrasted with one another and rising in each 
case towards a climax, O^of would be zeal for 
the Lord, etc., that the Divine law might be 
maintained through the ksd'uojaig, i. e. f the punish¬ 
ment of the guilty one. [Doddridge: “Some 
divines have taken it for granted that this Terse 
contains seven distinct marks of true repentance, 
to be found in every sincere penitent, whereas 
these are not the characters of the temper of 
each, but of different persons in different cir¬ 
cumstances, according to the part they respec¬ 
tively acted in the affair in question.”] The 
result of all this was— In every respect ye 
have commended yourselves as clear in 
this affair, (ver. 11 b ).—In accordance with the 
lively and emphatic style in which the Apostle was 
here writing, this is introduced without an ob or 
anything of the kind. ’Ev navri signifies here 
in every respect. Xw terfysart is equivalent to 
airedeU-are (Osiander makes it a collateral idea in 
connection with what he had said of their con¬ 
ciliatory and just course). With this meaning 
the word has sometimes an accusative of the 
object in connection with it (Rom. v. 8), some¬ 
times 5rt, and sometimes as in the present caso 
an accus. cum trtfin. 'Ayvoc signifies pure, inno- 
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cent. In other places it is used with a genitive 
of the offence, but here it is with a dative signi¬ 
fying with reference to, like i.'keir&epog ry ducaio - 
c’vvij (free from righteousness) in Rora. vi. 20. 
T£ npayfiart is a lenient general phrase to avoid 
anything more specific. Benoel: “ He speaks 
indefinitely because the thing was unpleasant.” 
Neander uses this passage to confirm his view, 
that Paul has reference in this epistle nowhere 
to the case of the incestuous person, but to some 
individual in personal hostility to himself. [“If 
the case alluded to here had been that of the in¬ 
cestuous person, the Corinthians would have had 
no need of showing their innocence in the mat¬ 
ter, for no one could have supposed them to be 
sharers in such a crime; but if we suppose that 
it was the case of some individual in personal 
opposition to the Apostle, we can easily see how 
they might have shared in this offence, and how 
they might have shown themselves clear in this 
matter.”] 

Vers. 12-16. Accordingly, though I wrote 
unto you, I did it not for his sake who 
had done the wrong, nor for hia sake who 
had suffered wrong, (ver. 12 a).—We have here 
an inference [dpa, consequently] from the effects 
which his first Epistle had produced, with refer¬ 
ence to his object in writing it. [The same phrase 
(fixai) occurs here which had occurred thrice a few 
sentences before (ver. 8), and in the same sense: 
“Even though I wrote unto you; conceding, as I 
do, that I did so”]. His first inference, as to 
what must have been his motive in writing, is 
stated negatively as to what was not his object. 
From the results which he had recounted in 
their own experience, he wished them to infer 
what must have been his true design, and to 
give up all unfounded surmises with respect to 
his motives. He doubtless had reference to his 
design in writing that portion of the Epistle (1 
Cor. v.) which treated of the matter in hand, 
and its contents; not to the severity or sternness 
of its spirit. The latter could not be alluded to 
without some more specific designation of his 
object. Meter expresses it thus: “Though I 
have not been silent, but have opened my heart 
to you by letter on this matter.” From iypa^ni 
we may readily oonclude what verb must be sup¬ 
plied in the final sentence It must be, of 
course, “I wrote.” Neander thinks that iypaipa 
refers not to the first Epistle to the Corinthians, 
but to one which has been lost, and which, being 
confined to a single object, may have contained 
some severe expressions. Ovk — oTJJl in this 
place also should not be enfeebled in its mean¬ 
ing, for the Apostle intended to say that his ob¬ 
ject in writing had not been to do justice to 
either of these persons, but one far higher. 
Meter: “He must, indeed, have written in 
opposition to the wrong doer (aduefoac), and to 
the same extent in favor of the injured one 
(adferde/f), and yet the determining cause which 
had prevailed upon him and had induced him to 
write, was not the case of either of these per¬ 
sons, but the interest of the Church in general.” 
Most expositors understand adudjeae as having 
reference to the incestuous person. But who is 
the adiKtr&eis T We are not surprised to find it 
in tbe Masculine, for this seems demanded by 
its contrast with hdudjaoQ. The neuter=ddfK#- 


f taros would have been not only inconsistent 
with grammatical usage, but without a consis¬ 
tent meaning, for he had nowhere said any 
thing of the crime itself. That the Corinthians 
were not meant is evident from the use of the 
singular number. He must, therefore, have 
meant either himself, who, as an Apostle, had 
been deeply injured by such a blot upon the re¬ 
putation of one of his churches, or the father of 
the incestuous person whose conjugal rights had 
been so severely violated. But not only chap. ii. 
6 (ovk kfih fc'k{)Trr}K£v) y but the entire absence of 
any more particular designation (as epov ), ar¬ 
gues very strongly against the former view, 
even though we leave out the improbable exten¬ 
sion some have given it, by reminding us that 
the man may have become especially vindictive 
against the Apostle, and may have drawn others 
into his party. In behalf of the second view we 
may also suggest that in other places adiKelodai 
is employed with reference to a violation of con¬ 
jugal relations. As a reason for tho silence of 
the other passages (1 Cor. v. 2, 5 ff.) with re¬ 
spect to the father, we may remark that there 
was no occasion, or at least no necessity, for a 
reference to him there. If we make the word 
apply to him, tl^A^ostle must be understood to 
deny that his object was to procure satisfaction 
for him. Neander regards the Apostle as the 
one who had received a personal offence (comp, 
ii. 5). If this were so, Paul would have been 
the aduaj&eic, and we must understand him to 
deny that he wrote under the irritation such an 
injury might be supposed to produce. His real 
object in mentioning the matterat all in a letter 
to them, is brought before us in the next clause 
(which, according to the best established read¬ 
ing of the text, is):— but that your diligence 
in our behalf might be made manifest 
among you in the sight of God (ver. 12 b )— 
t. e., that your care for us and our work, to help 
us in accomplishing our aims and purposes, and 
in attaining the great objects of our mission, 
might be brought into the light (comp. ver. 11; 
chap. ii. 9). Very likely npbq vpaq appeared in¬ 
appropriate in this place, and hence the various 
reading: tju&v r^v fartp vpuv. But he intended to 
say that by their means or under their direction, 
in the church and in consequence of their active 
exertions in this matter, their zeal in his behalf 
had become apparent, ilpfy appropriately desig¬ 
nates what direction this manifestation had 
taken. The purity or uprightness with which 
this had been done is pointed out by the phrase, 
in the sight of God, which evidently was in¬ 
tended to show the presence in which the mani¬ 
festation took place. This intimates that they 
ought to make trial of their zeal as in the pre¬ 
sence of God, and see to it that it was no mere 
pretence or vain form.— Therefore we have 
been comforted: but besides (km) our 
comfort we have rejoiced more abun¬ 
dantly in the joy of Titus (ver. 13).—He 
means here to say: On this account, t. since 
this was our object, and inasmuch as this object 
has been attained (ver. 9ff.), we have been com¬ 
forted. [The perfect indicates a continued com¬ 
fort], If we adopt the reading of the Receptus: 
M tt) TTapaKkrfiu vpuv irepiutrortpijc d£, we must 
take vpvv not in an active sense, so that the idea 
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would be: 44 in consequence of the consolation 
afforded me by you;” but in a passive sense, 
according to which the meaning would be: in 
consequence of the comfort you enjoyed after 
the temporary (npbc upav, ver. 8) sorrow my 
epistle caused you, you have found peace by 
means of the repentanoe ( furdvoia ). The word 
irapdftAjpjif in this connection has the sense of 
oomfort, not as Reich© maintains, of an admoni¬ 
tion, as if Paul was comforted on account of the 
favorable result of the severe admonition he had 
given the Corinthians. But the best established 
reading places the 6t immediately after exi ; in 
consequence of which a new sentence must com¬ 
mence with ini, and the preceding three words 
form a beautiful, impressive and brief sentence 
by themselves (Osiander). We may then regard 
exi as indicating the condition or state in which 
the speaker was with the sense of either, m, or 
still better, in addition to what had been pos¬ 
sessed before, as in Matth. xxv. 20, and Luke 
xvi. 26. That which is added is thus regarded as 
based or resting upon that which before existed 
(Passow i. 2, p. 1038 b). [There is a general 
unity, with a particular diversity, in the mean¬ 
ing which Ini bears in this section. Its general 
signification ( upon , Jklf. { 68% JfcBSTim, pp. 174 
-6) is obviously at the basis of mch instanoe of 
its use, and yet this branches out into the special 
meanings, with a dative; on account of (vv. 7, 
13, second time), in addition to (ver. 13, first 
time), and with a genitive: before, or in the pre¬ 
sence of (ver. 14). Comp. Ellicott on 1 Tim. v. 
19]. By ireptoaoripcjf paXkov (comp. ver. 7) the 
Apostle intended to say that this new joy which 
is added to the previous comfort was more abun¬ 
dant than that of the oomfort itself. The double 
comparative [for even in the positive a compari¬ 
son is implied, and paMov (found also in Mark 
vii. 86) therefore doubles it] increases the force 
of the expression. The object or reason for this 
joy was the joy of Titus. The latter is more de¬ 
finitely described when it is added—because 
hi* spirit had been refreshed by you all. 
(ver. 13 6).—These words are not dependent upon 
Ixdpnpev, as if Paul rejoiced because the spirit of 
Titus had been refreshed; and of course they are 
not parallel with ixl ry x<*Pih define more dis¬ 
tinctly what the joy of Titus was; but they are 
added to inform us with more precision respect¬ 
ing the cause of Titus’ joy. The position of 
apaxkxavrac at the commencement of the clause 
shows that it was intended to be emphatic. We 
had avaxabeiv rd xvevpa (they refreshed my 
spirit) once before, in 1 Cor. xvi. 18. The source 
from which the refreshment came is pointed out 
by oiro. Another reason for his great joy on 
account of Titus’joy he proceeds to assign in 
ver. 14.—For if in anything I have boaated 
to him of you I was not made ashamed, 
but as we spake all things to you in 
truth, so also our boasting before Titus 
was found to be truth.—*Ei n does not sig¬ 
nify any doubt as to the fact asserted, but it is 
a delicate mode of expression, common also in 
classical writers, and equivalent to b n or boov. 
The dative airy should be explained by means of 
the hahitv implied in xav^do&u. To the nega¬ 
tive, I was not made ashamed, he adds the posi¬ 
tive, our boasting was found to be truth. *Eys- 


in its logical signification, means here: 
turned out to be, proved to be in accordance 
with facts. ’Eiri has here, as 1 Cor. vL 1, the 
sense of, before, in the pretence of. HU object 
was, by way of comparison, to put by the side 
of what he had said to them what he had boasted 
before Titos when he sent him to Corinth and 
when he was anxioos to enoonrage him. All 
that he had said to them and to him was now 
proved to have been said uprightly. The whole 
passage is apologetical (comp. i. 17 ff.). Havre 
must be taken in a general sense, and net applied 
merely to the favorable things he had been say¬ 
ing to them respecting Titus. ’Ev aXjf&tu ,i has 
an advtrbial signification (truly), as in CoL i. 16 
and Jno. xvii. 19. One result of this confirma¬ 
tion of the Apostle’s boastful assertions, by 
means of Titus’ own experience among the Corin¬ 
thians. U mentioned in ver. 16, where it is said 
—And his inward affection ia more abun¬ 
dant toward you while he remembers 
the obedience of you aU.— XxXdyx** oc¬ 
curred before iu chap vL 12. Uepioaoripuf sig¬ 
nifies: even more than before. Elf tyidf eorm 
means that he was inclined or attached to them. 
In the phrase avapipvrfcwoptvov, etc. (recalling te 
himself, Jelp. { 863, 6; Wiese, J 89, 8), he re¬ 
fers to that which awakened and perpetually sus¬ 
tained his earnest love toward them, vis: their 
vxaxob, their obedience to Titus, his deputy to 
them. This sprung up in hU heart when he 
learned the spirit with which they had received 
Titus, and it was sustained more especially by 
his lively reoolleotion of the name event.—How 
with fear and trembling ye received him. 
(ver. 15 6.)—With respect to fear and trembling, 
comp, on 1 Cor. ii 3. The phrase here signifies 
that profound reverence which they entertained 
for one who had been delegated by Christ’s own 
Apostle, and which made them exceedingly zealous 
lest they should fail in any duty they owed him 
(Osiander, Meyer). He concludes this section with 
an expression of his joyful confidence in them.— 
I rejoico that I have confidence in you 
in all things (ver. 16).—[He here gives the 
conclusion of the whole discussion. The first 
seven chapters had been oooupied with subjects 
of a personal nature between him and the Corin¬ 
thians, and as he is about to leave the subject] 
he gives the result at which he arrives in in 
abrupt appendix (asyndeton, without oitv). The 
proper signification of dafrfiv is simply, I am of 
good oourage, not 1 may or can be of good cour¬ 
age, as if he had meant merely, that he htd 
ground for encouragement. As in other pas¬ 
sages dappeii is never oonstrued with kn, when 
the object of confidence is referred to. Meyer is 
inolined to consider b> as expressive of the origi¬ 
nal cause or source of the confidence. (1 am of 
good oourage through you), and yet the analogy 
of marebeiH, ihvlfrtv sad otnor words of a similar 


meaning, favors the interpretation which < 
here most natural, vis: with renpeot to the ob¬ 
ject: I have confidence concerning, with regard 
to, or in von. [Dr. Hodge thinks that if 
cannot, when joined with ev, be rendered, I have 
confidence, “Iv had better be rendered before: 
I stand full of confidence before you, is, in your 
presence,” and he refers to 1 Cor. xiv. 11. He, 
however, with our author, prefers the irenslatiea 
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given in the common English version. Stanley 
renders the passage: “lam bold through your 
encouragement.'’] The comprehensive ev iravri, 
which must here signify, in all things, forms a 
suitable transition to the following section. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

[1. The inspiration of the sacred writers was not 
inconsistent with the free exercise of all human 
feelings (ver. 8). Even assuming that Paul was 
fully inspired when he wrote the lost Epistle, he 
appears afterwards to have had misgivings re¬ 
specting it, whether he had acted under an in¬ 
fallible Divine influence. Conceding this, we 
may still maintain that every thing which has 
been actually preserved as holy Scripture is in¬ 
fallibly true and Divine. Men who claimed to 
be, and doubtless were, infallibly inspired in all 
that concerned their official duties, seem to have 
been left to doubts and infirmities at other times 
and in their private relations, like other men 
(Gal. ii. 11; 2 Cor. xiL 7; i. I5f.; Phil ii. 28). 
“ Holy men," whose free human faculties were 
“moved," informed and directed to any requisite 
extent “by the Holy Ghost," appear to have been 
allowed, even in the moment of inspiration, to 
express themselves ocoording to their individu¬ 
ality of character. Paul's style and manner of 
expression is unmistakably unlike John's, or 
David's, or Jeremiah’s. Different instruments 
of music, even when played upon by the same 
hand, and with equal power, will give forth eaoh 
its peculiar tone. The most plenary inspiration 
was probably consistent with the freest possible 
play of human thoughts and feelings. Comp. 
Lee. on Inspiration, Chap. VI., p. 176ff. Hodge: 
“ Inspiration simply rendered its subject infalli¬ 
ble in writing and speaking as the messenger of 
God. Paul might doubt whether he had in a 
given instance made a wise use of his infallibi¬ 
lity, as he might doubt, whether he had wisely 
exercised his power of working miracles. He 
never doubted as to the truth of what he had 
written.’’] 

2. Godly sorrow, or the sorrow which is con¬ 
formed to the will of God, is one which directs 
the man wholly and only to God. He is troubled 
because he has violated God's law, has injured 
God’s cause, has dishonored God’s name, and has 
made himself utterly unworthy of God’s holy 
love. In this mere act of renouncing sin there 
must be involved such a radical change of heart 
as must remove all hindrances on man’s part to 
his participation in God’s salvation. It is in it¬ 
self such a thoroughly purifying fire, as neces¬ 
sarily implies that its subject is in the way to 
everlasting life. By such a change of disposition, 
which every one must recognize as the work of 
God's Spirit, he beoomes susceptible of, and 
prepared for, every blessing proffered to him by 
Divine grace, and purchased for him by Christ’s 
expiatory work. But there is another kind of 
sorrow which is sometimes felt by men who are 
alienated and estranged from God. They are 
often indignant and offended when their misdeeds 
are brought to light, because they apprehend 
that their reputation and standing among men 
may be injured, when they are brought by pro¬ 
vidential discipline into various kinds of trouble, 


and when their honor, their earthly possessions, 
or their enjoyments are impaired. They are not 
disturbed at the thought of sin itself, in its rela¬ 
tion to God and His kingdom, nor as a violation 
of their duty to their fellow-men, and an impedi¬ 
ment or a complete destruction to all intercourse 
with God. They who have only this kind of 
sorrow are still in the way of death, of eternal 
perdition, and of everlasting banishment from 
God’s kingdom. 


| HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Starke :— Ver. 2. Ministers are bound not to 
injure their hearers («. g by excessive severity), 
nor to corrupt them (by false doctrines or wrong 
conduct), nor needlessly to molest or trouble 
them; but their hearers are equally bound to 
love, honor and imitate their ministers.—Ver. 

3. Those who have great success in preaching, 
and have affectionate hearers, may have obtained 
them without any violation of conscience or of 
the duties of their office.—Those who are faith¬ 
ful are willing to lay down their lives for the 
salvation of their people (chap. xii. 15).—Ver. 

4. To be afflicted for Jesus’ sake, and yet to be 
joyful and confident, implies something above 
human power. — Hedinuer: — Ver. 6 . The life, 
the work and the love of the Christian may 
sometimes bring him much anxiety; and yet how 
calm can he be in the midst of oommotion! The 
flesh may be in the conflict while the spirit is 
calm! Blessed indeed are they who know what 
this is! John xvL 83. Spener:— God afflicts His 
people in many ways, and we must not suppose 
His saints to be insensate blocks; they are 
obliged to endure much inward suffering, and 
to feel that they are still men.—Ver. 6. Thou 
who sittest in the dust and art troubled, listen to 
a good friend, whose counsels will cheer and en¬ 
liven thee again! God sent him to comfort thee! 
Ver. 7. Blessed indeed are they who mako such 
a use of their spiritual chastisements! It is the 
mark not only of a good spirit, but of an upright 
minister, when nothing troubles a man more than 
offences among his people, or rejoices him more 
than the removal of them (Jer. xiii. 7; 3 John 
4). —Hedinqkr: —Ver. 8 ff. It is never a plea¬ 
sure to a minister to reprove and disturb his 
people. But when his words reach their hearts 
and produce excellent fruit, it is a blessed of¬ 
fence and the beginning of a glorious conversion. 
IIedinger:— That godly sorrow in which the 
sinner repents of his wickedness, not because it 
brings upon him punishment, torment, fears, 
shame and disturbance, but because he has of¬ 
fended the God who loves him and does him 
good, and in which he would willingly suffer a 
thousand deaths, if he oould thereby blot out the 
reality of his guilt, has its source in a union of 
sorrow with filial love, and in a faith which re¬ 
cognizes the goodness of God and the inconceiva¬ 
ble abomination of sin (Examples in 2 Sam. xii. 
13; Lukt xv. 21; xviiL 13; Matth. xxvi. 75; 
Luke vii. 38). Such a sorrow frees us from 
sin, brings us nigh to God, and makes us parta¬ 
kers of eternal glory. We can never regret such 
a repentance, even though it occasions us some 
temporary pain, if in the end it leads us to great 
glory.—The sorrow of the world (on account of 
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worldly losses, fear of punishment, or dishonor) 
will never know any thing of mercy from God, 
but it will drive the soul to despair, to new and 
fretful complainings, on account of its condemna¬ 
tion, and finally to actual hardness of heart.— 
Spener: —Ver. 11. He who is troubled after a 
godly sort will have his carnal slumbers driven 
from him; and having thus become conscious of 
the power of sin, he will be more watchful 
against it, and will press forward more vigorously 
in the way of the Lord.—The marks of true re¬ 
pentance are: horror and disgust at sin, delight 
in goodness, and diligence in the pursuit of it— 
Ver. 18. True love rejoices with those who re¬ 
joice, and weeps with those who weep (Rom. xii. 
15). Blessed are they of whom their ministers 
can testify and boast much which is good. But 
alas! for those over whom their ministers can 
breathe forth nothing but sighs! (Heb. xiii. 17). 
Uprightness becomes any man but especially 
one who preaches the Gospel. 

Berlenb. Bible : —Ver. 3. People are very 
quick in their rage to take what they hear as 
a condemnation of themselves; but if our own 
hearts condemn us not, no man can condemn us. 
—Ver. 4. Within a single hour a pious soul may 
be in deep affliction and overwhelmed with joy.— 
Ver. 6f. It is one of the mysteries of God’s way 
that Christians must be comforters to one an¬ 
other. They will thus bo joined together as one 
body.—Ver. 8f. (Cassian): “The sorrow which 
worketh repentance is obedient, humble, gentle, 
loving and patient; for it comes from the love of 
God, and under many and severe trials it will 
never grow weary in following after perfection. 
But the sorrow which the devil gives is harsh, 
impatient, severe, selfish, full of fears, and it is 
sure to drive the man in his ignorance in an op¬ 
posite direction.” Can God then be served only 
in brooding sorrow ? The great point is, what 
reason we have for sorrow, and whither our sor¬ 
row tends ? A true child of God cannot but 
grieve thAt, during his whole life, he has done so 
little which can be pleasing to his heavenly Fa¬ 
ther.—Ver. 10. Sorrow is usually looked upon 
as something disagreeable, and even spiritless 
and dull; and hence most persons strive to be 
merry and drive away sad thoughts by worldly 
pleasures and luxuries. But while such misera¬ 
ble expedients leave our nature infected with the 
evil, they bring down upon us additional judg¬ 
ments, and afford no protection against the gnaw¬ 
ing tooth of conscience. Still less can false com¬ 
fort and mere fancies give us relief. We must 
search deep within our souls for the true cause 
of our sorrow, or we shall derive no permanent 
benefit from it. God never afflicts us willingly; 
but such is our present state, that he can do us 
good in no other way; He is obliged to kill be¬ 
fore he can give us life. Before we can have any 
true joy, we must sorrow unto repentance. By 
making light of repentance, we only plunge 
deeper into an eternal melancholy. The godly j 
sorrow which springeth from God and his love 
leaves nothing behind it but blessedness, for the 
repentance to which it leads is unto salvation. 
The sorrow itself, and all that legitimately flows 
from it, must correspond with the spirit and pur¬ 
pose of the Being who produced it. Hence, if 
our sorrow comes from God, it must awaken. 


within us a salutary humility, and a repentance 
which excites us to the exercise of true godli¬ 
ness, and makes us prayerful, obedient to God, 
patient under trials, kind to our fellowmen, and 
rich in good works; while the sorrow of the 
world will make us sullen and unfit for any use¬ 
ful work; and yet in this latter state, sad and 
dark as it is, (melancholy), are all those who 
live without Goa. Even pious souls are not with¬ 
out temptations to this worldly sorrow. They 
are liable to melancholy (the sorrow of the 
world) when they are discouraged under the tor¬ 
ments of sin and corruption, under the disorders 
and distractions of spiritual and bodily trials, 
and under the afflictions incident to an inordi¬ 
nate love of the world. He who has been a mur¬ 
derer from the beginning, and grudges every 
happy hour the willing soul spends with its God. 
conceals himself behind all these depressions of 
the believer’s spirit, and aggravates them when 
he pretends to remove them. That dark spirit 
often induces men under extraordinary afflictions 
to forsake that which iB good, and deprives them 
of all desire or capacity to enjoy it. The recol¬ 
lection of sins committed before conversion fre¬ 
quently contributes much to such a state of mind; 
and hence Christians should pay no attention to 
those representations, in which the serpent, 
under the guise of humility, reminds them of 
abominations, which God himself has blotted 
out and cast into the depths of the sea. In like 
manner we should never despair on account of 
those sinful remnants of former habits which 
continue to beset us even after our conversion. 
—Ver. 11. When a man first obtains a correct 
idea of his own corruption, and is properly hum¬ 
bled for his sins, his whole heart is aroused, and 
everything there is in confusion. One emotion 
only gives place to another. We set about cor¬ 
recting everything at once; the thought of for¬ 
mer sluggishness and security makes us indig¬ 
nant at ourselves; we tremble under apprehen¬ 
sions of God’s wrath ; we are so anxious to clear 
ourselves in the minds of those whom we have 
offended, that we lose no opportunity to do them 
good; and we burn with zeal to be revenged upon 
the enemy of our souls, by a true repentance and 
a hearty renunciation of every sin. Every pos¬ 
sible method is resorted to to cast off this hated 
evil of sin, and if we are not as successful as we 
hoped to be at once, we are apt to be perplexed, 
and at a loss what to think or do. Though this 
shows our utter weakness, it is a good sign that 
we have truly repented of sin. It indicates that 
we are thoroughly in earnest, and it is a thou¬ 
sand fold better than the tranquil state of the 
hypocrite or the self-deceiver. We need not 
doubt that God will be very patient with per¬ 
sons in such a state. “ That ye are clear!” Past 
offences are easily forgotten when the parties 
are thoroughly reconciled. Our Lord himself 
said to those who had miserably sinned against 
Him, that they were already clean from a regard 
to Him and through the Gospel which He was 
speaking to them (John xv. 8.). Wherever the 
heart is right. He will be satisfied, although He is 
obliged to overlook many improprieties in the 
outward life of His disciples. 

Rieger: — Vers. 2-7. If we are under the di¬ 
rection of the Spirit of love and of power and of 
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a sound mind, we shall never be at a loss to con- 
duet ourselves so as to avoid showing undue fear 
or favor toward those around us, to meet with 
composure whatever they inflict upon U9, and at 
the same time to maintain as far as is in us lies 
their confidence, and to show them that in other 
respects we esteem them, and are satisfied with 
them. “ The Comforter of those who are cast 
down!” what a precious name for God!—Ver. 8 
ff. How the spirit of a father, yea, of God Him¬ 
self, is apparent here ! For although God does 
not afflict willingly, nor grieve the children of 
men, yet when He cannot do them good in any 
other way He brings them into trouble; and, 
like Joseph before his brethren, turns away and 
weeps. We are in continual danger pot only of 
being too tender with our brethren, and of with¬ 
holding from them the needful salt of Christian 
reproof, but of exercising the authority given 
us with such severity as will overwhelm them in 
overmuch sorrow. Ours is the delicate work of 
assisting them in bringing forth godly sorrow. 
Blessed are they who can bring about a harvest 
of joy from a sowing of tears! Those whom 
God’s Spirit makes sorrowful, because they have 
lost God, His grace, His way, and the hope of 
being with Him forever, must see to it that their 
sorrow does not stop short of that repentance 
unto life, which can never be repented of. 
The sorrow of the world must end in death and 
corruption, because it not only fosters erroneous 
views and wrong motives, but engenders power¬ 
ful, though often secretly indulged lusts which 
mutually strengthen one another. 

Heubner:—Ver. 2. We should receive those 
who love us and are sincerely endeavoring to do 
us good, with the most enlarged affection.—Ver. 
8. The affectionate minister never puts forth a 
severe expression merely to wound, or reprove, 
or condemn any one, but to do him good. To 
accomplish this he is willing to risk every thing 
else.—Ver. 4. Those who are free and candid 
with us, give the best proof that they have con¬ 
fidence in us.—Ver. 6. God bestows His conso¬ 
lations only upon the lowly, because they trust 
not to themselves and their own powers, but in 
God alone; and because they know their own 
wretchedness, and sigh and weep over it before 
God. The Lord always looks kindly upon such. 
Often when they are in the deepest affliction He 
is preparing to help and comfort them.—Ver. 7. 
How precious the joy of benefiting others.—Ver. 
8. The purer and the more considerate all your 
conduct is, the less reason will you have to ap¬ 
prehend future regrets respecting it. A brief 
sorrow which leads to amendment saves us from 
eternal torment.—Ver. 9. The new birth cannot 
be effected without pain.—Ver. 10. The distinc¬ 
tion between a holy sorrow and the sorrow of 
the world, springs from their different sources. 
The latter is merely a feeling of mortification or 
chagrin under the injuries or the dishonor of 
which sin has been the ocoasion. The man oom- 
plains very little of himself; but against God 
and Divine Providence he not only complains, 
but sometimes exhibits extreme malice and spite. 
On the other hand godly sorrow lays all the bur¬ 
den of guilt upon the sinner, and is full of shame 
and grief for the dishonor which belongs to sin 
itself. The former only makes the man worse, 


hardens his heart, drives him away from God, 
and lands him in despair; while the latter turns 
him from his sins, strengthens his powers, and 
gives him peace with God. The world’s sorrows 
and the world’s joys are equally worthless. The 
joys it vaunts in society, and the sorrows it en¬ 
dures all the remaining time.—Ver. 11. The re¬ 
pentance of a whole congregation for some 
offence it has committed, should not be a merely 
transient emotion of sympathy, but it should lead 
to earnest efforts to remove the offence, and to 
withstand the evil. It is no true love which 
fears to disturb offenders, and is only anxious 
to make their repentance os easy as possible.— 
Ver. 12. Every minister should Btrive to con¬ 
vince his people that he has no interest at heart 
but theirs.—Ver 14. A minister should be very 
cautious about boasting of his people or of his 
work among them. He is very liable thus to 
prepare occasions for subsequent mortification. 
Should we afterwards find ourselves deceived, 
the reaction will be painful and the great enemy 
never feels happier than when he finds us in¬ 
dulging in such boastings. 

W. F. Besser:—Ver. 8. The Christian life 
extends beyond the present world, and does not 
attain its perfection until after death. Blessed 
is that fellowship in which each one has all 
others in his heart to live and to die with them. 
—Ver. 4. Deeper than the pain God’s ministers 
suffer from a persecuting world, is the pain they 
feel for straying brethren and unthankftil chil¬ 
dren; but they have a joy which no earthly sor¬ 
row can destroy, a joy which is exceeding abun¬ 
dant, when those lost sheep return to the fold 
of the Good Shepherd.—Ver. 13. Godly com¬ 
forts are never wanting where there is godly 
sorrow. It is by the way of repentance that 
God graciously brings to Jesus Christ those who 
sorrow after a godly manner over their fallen 
state.—Ver. 15. How unfounded the common 
impression that a Christian’s love to a brother 
will grow cold in proportion to his knowledge of 
that brother’s Bins and imperfections! On the 
contrary, the more it does for him, the warmer 
it grows. 

[Vers. 2-8. I. Paul’s claim to a cordial re¬ 
ception: 1. Its ground; (a) he deserved it, for 
his blameless life (ver. 2) and for his self-sacri¬ 
ficing love (ver. 8 b); 2. The way in which he 
urged it, (a) so as to give no needless pain fver. 
3 a), (b) with open unsuspecting confidence (ver. 
4). II. His former experience with reference 
to them: 1. He had been compelled to reprove 
them, 2. He had been depressed by great trials 
(ver. 5, comp. ii. 12 f ), 8. God had comforted 
him (ver. 6 f.).—Vers. 9, 10. Power of sorrow: 
I. The sorrow of the world: 1. It has no moral 
basis; 2. It is irreparable; 8. It engenders cor¬ 
rupt passions. II. Godly sorrow: 1. Its source 
(God in Christ) proves it right; 2. It estranges 
from all whicn really can injure us; 8. It 
works out a positive love of goodness; 4. It shuts 
us up into the faith of Christ; 5. It secures 
everlasting salvation.—On the whole section: A 
minister’s joy in his people: 1. When he has a 
large place in their hearts; 2. When they heed 
his admonitions; 8. When their sorrows are not 
entirely worldly; 4 . When their sorrow is ac¬ 
cording to God; 5. When this works among. 
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them all spiritual graces; 6. When he can safely turc. Comp. P. W. Robkbtsobt. Sernt, Till., Series 
boast of them, and hope confidently for the fa- II. Lxctt. L. and LI., and Lisco’s Entwibfe .] 


THE COLLECTION. CHAPS. VIII AND IX. 

XIV.—AN EXHORTATION TO FINISH IT. MOTIVE: THE EXAMPLE OF THE MACE¬ 
DONIAN CHURCHES; AS A PROOF OF THEIR LOVE IN GIVING THEMSELVES 
TO CHRIST. PRINCIPLE OF EQUALITY. COMMENDATION OF TITUS, AND HI8 
COMPANIONS IN THIS WORK. 

Chaptm VIII. 1-24. 


Moreover, brethren, we do you to wit of [we make known to you] the grace of 

2 God [which has been] bestowed on the churches of Macedonia; How [om. how] that 
in a great trial of affliction, [was] the abundance of their joy [;] and their deep poverty 

3 abounded unto the riobes of their liberality. For to their power, I bear [them] record, 

4 yea, and beyond 1 their power they were willing of themselves; praying us with much 
entreaty that we would receive the gift, and take upon us [with much entreaty beseech¬ 
ing of us the favor (r^v x*P lv ) aQ d the participation in] the fellowship of the minis- 

5 tering to the saints. 3 And this they did , [om. this they did] not as we [had] hoped.* 
but first gave their own selves [their own selves gave they first] to the Lord, and unto 

6 us by the will of God. Insomuch [so] that we [have] desired Titus, that as be had 

7 begun.* so he would also finish in you the same [this] grace also. Therefore, [But] as 
ye abound in every thing , in faith, and utterance, and knowledge, and in all diligence, 

8 and in your love to us, 4 see that ye abound in this graoe also. I speak not by com- 
mandmont, but by occasion of [om. occasion of] the forwardness of others, and to prove 

9 [to prove also] the sincerity of your love. For ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, that though [when] he was rich, yet for your sakes 6 he became poor, that ye 

10 through his poverty might be rich. And herein I give my advice, for this is expo* 
dient for you, who have begun before [them] not only to d<», but also to be forward a 

11 year ago [to will last year]. Now therefore perform the doing of it; that as there 
was a readiness to will, so there may be a performance also out of [according to] that 

12 which ye have. For if there be first [om. first] a willing mind, it is accepted 
[acceptable] according to that a man hath [it may have] 6 and not according to 

13 that he [it] hath not For I mean not that other men be eased, and 7 ye burdened: 

14 But by an equality, that now at [burdened, but by an equality at] this time your abun¬ 
dance may be a supply for their want, that their abundance also may be a supply for 

15 your want; that there may be equality: as it is written, He that had gathered much bad 
nothing over; and he that had gathered little had no lack. But thanks be to God, which 
put [who is putting, M6/ri] % the same earnest care into the heart of Titus for yen. 
For indeed he accepted the exhortation; but being more forward, of his own accord he 

18 went unto you. And we have sent with him the brother, whose praise is in the 

19 Gospel throughout all the churches; And not that only, but who was also chosen of 
the churches to travel with us with 9 this grace, which is administered by us to the 
glory of the same [om. same] 10 Lord, and declaration of your [our] J1 ready mind: 

20 Avoiding this, that no man should blame ub in this abundance which is administered 

21 by us: Providing [for we provide] 1 * for honest things, not only in the sight of the 

22 Lord but also in the sight of men. And we have sent with them our brother, whom 
we have oftentimes proved diligent in many things, but now much more diligent 

23 upon the great confidence which I have [he has] in you. Whether any do inquire 
of [As to] Titus he is my partner and fellow helper concerning you: or [as to] our breth¬ 
ren be inquired of [om. be inquired of] they are the messengers of the churches, und 
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24 the glory of Christ. Wherefore shew ye to them, and before the churches the proof 
of your love, and of our boasting on your behalf. [Since ye will show 1 * toward them 
prwf of your love and of our boasting on your behalf, ye will show 14 it before the 
churches]* 


* Ter. 8.—Rec. has Mp, but the predominance of leetimony U Id error of mpdL Meyer thinks the former u explan¬ 
atory glow. [Bloomfield defend* inrip here a* in 3 Cor. i. 8, on the ground that it it the more difficult idiom and to likely 
to be corrected to make it purer Greek.] 

* Ver. 4.—Roc. hae le$a<riitu umac, bat It was unquestionably an addition, and should be thrown out. 

* Ver. 6.—Lachmann following Cod. B.haa rfAwUfJuv instead of *Ainr«pw. He alao has on similar authority imjpfaro 
Instead of wpo«nfp{aTo. His authority however is qnite insafficient. 

4 Ver. 7.—Lachmann has <£ nn*v tr vp*r instead of e{ v/i£>v iv wur. His authority however is feeblo, and his read¬ 
ing la probably an attempted amendment of tho text. [He is sustained only by Ood. B with 10 cursives and the Syr. and 
Arm. versions and one Slav. MSS. Oiigen has in the Lat^ nostra inrun, and Arobnt haa: innokisei vobis The common 
maitlng is sustained by 0. D. £. V. G. XL. L. Sin. €t of. It was more to the Apostle s purpose to speak of the love awakened 
by him ia the Corinthians.] 

4 Ter. 0.—The authorities for instead of vtiat acre much the feeblest. 

* Ver. 12.—Rec. has n* after «xn, against the best authorities. It is an interpolation. [For U# we have dr In B. V. 
ft. L StaL, one MSS. of Chrys. and Bamasc.j 

t Ver. 13.— L ac hm a n n following B. C. and some other less important MSS. throws out 2d after vpiv. Meyer agrees 
with him on the ground that It was inserted to bring out tbe contrast with the preceding. [The authority of Sin. (1st 
Cor.) has since been added in favor of 2d. Tbch. in hie 7th ed. Inserts it. Alford nuts it ia brackets.} 

* Ver. 16.—Many MSS. la some respects of importance hare 6om instead of 646m, bet the change can be explained 
by an attempt to match the following aorists (Meyer). [C. also adds i»ptr.] 

* Ver. 19.—Rec. has <rvv for dr, but it Is not well sustained, and it is doubtless a gloss. [And yet It baa for It D. E. F. 
6. K. L. and the more powerful Sin. and it is defended by Reiche and Ostander as the more free and appropriate but more 

W Ver. 19.—Rec. and Tisch. have avrov before roD mtpiov. The weight of authority however is against It. Meyer 
thinke it has come in by writing the tov twice. [It haa Sin. In its favor, with D. (2d and 8d Cor.) K. atid L. tbe Syr., 
Chrys.. Theodt. and Dam use. Some cursives have avnjr.l 

11 Ver. 19.—Rec. has i’awr, but it is not well sustained, and was probably so written because wu»r seemed unsuit¬ 
able. 

** Ver. 21.—Rec. has a-poroovperoi, but It Is rather feebly supported. Tlscbendorf after C. and some MS8. of less 
weight gives nporoovptroi yip. But the best evkleDce is in favor of wpovnoiftw yno. [Alford: “Meyer thinks that 
wporoovficrot was originally a mere mistake, arising front arcAAopcvot above: and thus the yap which was at first retained 
front oversight, as in C., was at last erased. Probably wpovoovptvoi was Introduced from Rom. xii. 17, where the same 
words occur.** Bloomfield still defends Tischeudorf’s reading, as the simplest and best confirmed by Internal evidence. 
Wordsworth also thinks the first person plural too direct a self-condemnation.] 

t* Ver. 24.—Rec. has for ofeutt'vpvpoi. It is doubtless a gloss. [It is sustained by &, Sin., many cursives 

of considerable authority and the Vulgate. Wordsworth defends it.] 

M Ver. 24.—Rec. has *al before etc vpoamtnov, but It Is an interpolation [for tt has only an ancient Slav. MS. in Its 
fhvor. And yet It is edited by Griesb. and Scholz. 


EXEGE'PfCAL AND CRITICAL. 

Vers. 1-6. — Bat we make known nnto 
you. brethren, the grace which Ood has 
granted among the churches in Macedo¬ 
nia. —The particle 6e is here, as in many other 
places (1 Cor. rii. 1; Tiii. 1; xii. 1; xv. 1), 
merely transitional, as the Apostle is passing to 
a new section; for although the present Bection 
is introduced by the concluding sentence of the 
last chapter, it is not directly joined with that sen¬ 
tence. [We may even question whether the word 
has not something of an adversative significa¬ 
tion. He had confidence in the Corinthians, he 
had now sufficiently discussed the subjects al¬ 
ready brought up, and he was now of good cou¬ 
rage in their presence, but he had another mat¬ 
ter to introduce to their attention. He wished 
to present before them the important matter of 
the collections which were occupying the atten¬ 
tion of the Macedonian ohurehes. Stanley en¬ 
deavors to show that yvwpiZo has always in Paul’s 
earlier Epistles the sense of, to remind, to call 
attention to (1 Cor. xii. 8; xv. 1; 2 Cor. via. 1; 
Gal. i. 11), but that in his later Epistles and 
when the word is in the passive (including Rom. 
xvi. 26) it has the signification of, to discover. The 
evidence he adduces hardly proves this, and we 
see no sufficient reason for making this word an 
exception to verbs of this termination, whioh are 
causative and carry out the act which is proper 
to the noun from which they are derived. Ac¬ 
cording to this, the active meaning of our verb 
would be, to make or oause to know. The word 


is used in Eph. vL 21 et al. What Paul wished 
to make known to them for their encouragement 
was [not a matter of which they were already 
informed, and needed only to be reminded ot, 
but] the great liberality of those Macedonian 
churches (Philippi, Beroea, Thessalonica) among 
whioh he was then laboring, in contributions for 
the impoverished Christians at Jerusalem. He 
says that this was altogether beyond their ordi¬ 
nary ability, and he gives the honor of it to the 
Divine Author of every gr&oe. In calling it the 
grace whioh God had bestowed on these ohurehes, 
he does not mean that the donation was extraor¬ 
dinarily large, nor to magnify the generosity 
which had been enkindled, but simply to awaken 
admiration for the grace which had enkindled it. 
Nor are we to suppose that he wished to imply 
that this was a grace oonfined to those ehurohes, 
for it was the same general grace whioh was 
acting in other churches, but was especially 
powerful among them. We should not supply an 
Ifdoi after Mof^v?pf, nor take hv in tbe sense of a 
dative. The idea is that Divine grace (x&P*C tov 
& eov) was liberally communicated in the midst 
of these churches. Meyer confines the expres¬ 
sion to the influence of grace in its distinctive 
character; as if the Apostle’s object had been to 
point out how gracious God had been in bestow¬ 
ing upon them such a generous spirit. [The 
word xfytC has in this section a special applica¬ 
tion doubtless to the gifts or contributions of the 
people, bat these are so named always with re¬ 
ference to the Divine favor manifested in them. 
Every enlargement of heart among the people of 
a place may properly be characterised as a put- 
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ting forth of Divine grace. And yet it requires 
some constraint to render the word as Stanley 
does in every instance of its occurrence in our 
section by the English term grace (see especially 
ver. 16). In some instances it refers to human 
kindness, and some additional words (as rov 
tfeov) are used to define the subject of its exer¬ 
cise. Chrysostom suggests that Paul here makes 
prominent its Divine origin to avoid all invidious 
human comparisons, and to stimulate the Corin¬ 
thians by the hope of being sharers in the com¬ 
mon grace. We may also remark that the use 
of the word kiacfaiolai instead of the more common 
hdihtpoi suggests that even at this early period 
Paul was aiming at an ecclesiastical unity. He 
attaches an importance to this collection in the 
churches quite disproportionate to its immediate 
relations. He evidently views it as an expres¬ 
sion of the common fellowship of Jewish and 
Gentile Christianity. As such he uses it and 
urges it to break down the false views and exclu¬ 
sive prejudices which had sprung up on both 
sides. He here informs the Corinthians that the 
Macedonian Christians who had suffered much 
from the Jews (Acts xviii. 5fF.), had surmounted 
these prejudices. In this way, too, he lets them 
see that he had not been a disappointed man or 
forsaken of God in his recent labors, and that he 
had some other work than that of -correcting 
abuses and vindicating his Apostolic authority]. 
—That in a great trial of tribulation they 
had an abundance of joy, and thair deep 
poverty abounded to the richee of their 
simplicity (ver. 2). The Apostle here specifies 
in greater detail what he had only asserted in 
ver. 1. As his object was not to prove what he 
had there said, we must make bn equivalent not 
to for , but to that. Critics, however, have been 
at a loss whether to construe this verse as two 
distinct sentences (supplying ijv after itepiaaeia 
r. x&P' uvrvv [Syriac, Vulgate, /wit], so that the 
idea shall be that in a great trial of affliction 
there teas an abundance of joy); or as only one 
[our English version]. The insertion of rjv to 
complete the first of these sentences is by no 
means unnatural; and if we attempt to unite if 
Trtpiooeia t. x&P- avrtiv and rj nrux- avruv, so as to 
form one subject of a sentence, the whole appears 
harsh and stiff. We prefer the former construc¬ 
tion. We are partially induced to do so because 
the two subjects harmonize so well with the two 
predicates which are then presented, and be¬ 
cause the other construction requires us to 
combine together two such contrary things in a 
single subject, and to make such a word as 
irepiooeia the nominative to a verb so cognate with 
itself as ixepiootboev. But these ore not our 
main reasons for this preference. For even if, 
by adopting the latter construction, we must 
unite such expressions as nepioaeia rijg and 

exepuToevoev as subjeot and predicate (making 
the £<zpa either the joyful preparation for the 
collection, as Meyer does, or the happy enjoy¬ 
ment of religion after conversion, as Osiander 
does), it seems nevertheless more appropriate to 
find expressed in the double subject of a single 
sentence those factors which complete one an¬ 
other in the irepiooevetv , and which unite and co¬ 
operate to prove that the grace of God and some¬ 
thing higher than mere human kindness was 


moving the actors. This will be still more ap¬ 
parent as we proceed to explain the individual 
expressions. The first thing to which the Apos¬ 
tle draws attention is the condition or state of 
the congregations in which this liberality so 
abounded. They were in a great trial of afflic¬ 
tion (ev iroXhg doKipy &2hl)ewg). This word 
doKiprj which Paul uses in a number of other 
places in his Epistles (chap. ii. 9; ix. 18; xiiL 
6 ; Phil. ii. 22; Rom. v. 4), in the sense of verifying 
or proving a thing to be real % has here rather 
the sense of subjecting a thing to a trial or test. 
It is true, indeed, that the verification or 
proof might be looked upon as the moral basis 
of their joy (Meyer), but it is more natural here 
to regard the affliction as that which tended to 
prevent their joy, and hence as showing that 
their joy must have been the result of a mighty 
faith triumphing over such hindrances. The 
doKtpJ], therefore, would be properly the trial 
which subjected them to a test. We allow, how¬ 
ever. that in all other passages of the Apostle's 
writings, the context requires that the word 
should mean, a verifying or proving a thing to be 
true. The idea is the same as that contained in 
chap. vii. 4, viz.z “in all our affliction.” With 
respect to this affliction, comp. 1 Thess. I 6; ii. 
14 ff.; Acts xvi. 20 ff.; xvii. 6. IIep«j(Tcta rife x a P?Z 
signifies, the overflowing or abundance of their 
joy, i. e., of the joy they had in the fellowship of 
Christ and in the assurance of their salvation 
(chap. vii. 10; Phil. iv. 4). This opened their 
hearts to contribute liberally for the relief of their 
brethren (comp. Melancthon in Osiander, p. 299), 
and so completely raised them above all thought 
of their persecutions and the poverty of their 
own means, that they went far beyond those 
who possessed a greater abundance. There was 
energy enough in this joyful faith to make deep 
poverty an abundant source of benevolent ac¬ 
tion. In the following words the joy and the 
poverty are represented as conspiring together 
for this result. The plural if Kara fthtiov? 
signifies properly a poverty which goes down to 
the very depths, and it presents us the figure of 
a vessel which is almost empty and into which 
we must reach down deep. And yet this vessel 
is made to overflow as if it were full. [Adam 
Clarke : “ Poverty and' affliction can scarcely 
ever be spoken of in an absolute sense; 
they are only comparative. Even the poor are 
oalled to relieve those who are poorer than 
themselves; and the afflicted to comfort those 
who are more afflicted than they are.”] It 
abounds elg rov irXovrov rife dTrX&n/rog avrow. The 
word airMriK signifies not exactly goodness of 
heart, benignity generosity, but the disposition 
which includes true charitableness, or gives it 
an external form. Comp. Rom. xii. 8 (6 jierude- 
dovg ev dnTbrrjn). It is the simplicity whieh is 
superior to all selfish considerations or interests, 
and confines its attention entirely to the wants 
of our brother, gives itself completely up to the 
will of God, delights to be the instrument of His 
merciful providence, and has no fears that God 
will ever allow such a one to be in want [comp. 
Trench Synn. 2 Part, p. 23], The simplest ex¬ 
planation of cirepiooevcev eig is that which makes 
it assert that the riches which in their simplicity 
they possessed, and the liberal contribution 
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which in their simplicity they had made, was in 
reality the overflowing stream of their deep 
poverty transformed by a joyful faith into an 
abundance. In vv. 8-6 we have an explanation 
of this leeptooevew. [Stanley remarks that 
“ this sentence ia completely shattered in pass¬ 
ing through the Apostle’s mind. If restored to 
order it would be t * how that to their power and 
beyond their power, they voluntarily gave, not 
as we trusted the gift (or grace, r^v x&pcv, t. 
of their possessions), but their own selves.’ ” 
But as the Apostle wrote this, his mind glowed 
more and more as it proceeded, and he attached 
to each phrase some additional thought, until 
the whole completely breaks down under the 
weight of extraoeous matter.]— For according 
to their power, I bear witness, and be¬ 
yond their power, of their own accord, 
with much exhortation beseeching of ns 
the graoe and fellowship of the ministra¬ 
tion to the saints —(vv. 8, 4). We might, 
indeed, regard bn for as parallel to the same 
word in ver. 2; “ that they,” etc. But we think 
it better to regard ver. 8ff. as an explanation 
(a proof) of the way in which their deep poverty 
had abounded. m 0n would then be equivalent 
to, for. He proves that they gave koto, dvvaptv 
by inserting paprvpij in a parenthesis, thus im¬ 
plying that he was well acquainted with their 
pecuniary ability. The reason they were so re¬ 
duced in circumstances probably was, that they 
had been the victims of persecution and had 
found it difficult successfully to pursue their or¬ 
dinary callings on account of the hatred of un¬ 
believers. W. F. Besses.: “They were poor for 
Christ’s sake, because the Macedonian Chris¬ 
tians had been obliged to renounce all dishonest 
arts of trade (1 These, iv. 6), and had been per¬ 
secuted with the loss of employment, dismissal 
from service and apprehensions of complete des¬ 
titution (Phil. i. 28). [Dr. Arnold mentions 
that Macedonia was tne especial theatre of three 
successive civil wars not far from this time, that 
the people were heavily taxed by their conquer¬ 
ors, and that the mines from which much of 
their wealth was derived were in the possession 
of the government. So desolate had their fine 
country become, that it was fit only for pastu¬ 
rage. On the petition of the people for relief, 
they were transferred from the senatorial to the 
imperial jurisdiction that they might escape 
taxation. In the meantime Corinth, under the 
special favor of the emperors, since its revival 
under Julius Cmsar, had been growing rapidly 
in wealth. Comp. Stanley and Hodge]. And 
yet these Macedonian Christians bad gone not 
merely up to, but beyond the ordinary measure 
of their power. Ilapd dvvaptv has the same 
meaning as imep dbvaptv in the Textus Becep. 
(comp. i. 8), «. «., beyond their power (napd sig¬ 
nifies first, one thing going along by the side of 
another, then something not in contact with an¬ 
other, or rather something remaining external 
to another, and finally in opposition to another. 
Paesow and de Wetle). The only correct con¬ 
struction assumes that Idwicav of ver. 5 is the 
principal verb, to which all the other clauses 
form only a detailed qualification (and not 
av&aiperoi with %oav understood, since with this 
the preceding expressions would not agreej nor 


dedpevot with faav understood; nor yet 
tjXniaaptv with eytvero or eiroirfoav understood). 
After these quantitative phrases (/card— teat napa 
dvvaptv) we have those which are qualitative, t. 

describing the way or manner in which the 
gift was made : avdcuperot, freely, in opposition 
to over-persuasion or necessity [excluding all 
human, but not Divine influences]. Such an 
assertion is not inconsistent with what is said in 
chap. ix. 2fF. For he does not, in this latter 
passage, say precisely that he had requested 
them at first to contribute, but that his boasting 
of them the year before had been the occasion 
which God had used (did •de'kijp. tfeov, ver. 6), for 
exciting the churches of Macedonia of thoir own 
accord to resolve upon their action, and then 
that the seal of these churches had reacted upon 
the Corinthians. The proof and the more full 
explanation of av&aiperoi is given in ver. 4. 
“We prayed not them, but they us.” Chbysos- 
tom. A kopaii with the genitive of the person 
entreated, and the accusative of the thing asked 
for, occurs not unfrequently in the classio 
writers, (among whom, however, the accusative 
is always a pronoun). The object of the 
prayer was the xfyts, by which was intended 
the favor or kindness. This is immediately 
defined more particularly by the phrase koivo- 
viov r dtateov. — dyiovG t which is connected 
with it by tool (“even”). The Apostle might 
have written: *4 ptv rf/G koivuvIog, but this 
would have been too great an accumulation of 
genitives. Atcutovia has here the sense of, minis¬ 
tration, support (comp. Acts vi. 1 and xi. 29); 
and it is the same as the Tayia spoken of in 1 
Cor. xvi. 1, where cif rove dyiovG is subjoined, and 
reveals what must have been the motive of the 
prayer here (Meyer). But the ttoivuvia indicates 
a participation in the service. [The main idea 
of Kotvuvta undoubtedly is that of a common 
unity in sympathy, labors and responsibilities. 
But the ancient Greek expositors make especi¬ 
ally prominent the idea that in all communica¬ 
tions of assistance there was a mutual benefit. 
Thus Theophylact: “as if it were a common 
gain for both the givers and receivers;” and 
Oecumenius: “he calls almsgiving a tcoivuviav 
because those who give and those who receive ore 
joint participants in a divine blessing.”] If we 
govern these accusatives (r. ^6/wv k. t. kmvuvlov) 
by IdcjKav (Bengel) the construction becomes un¬ 
necessarily confused, and we have no definition 
of the object of dedpevot. The true object of 
tdumav is easily understood from its own idea.— 
The free self-determination of the Corinthians is 
brought into very clear light here when it is said 
that they entreated with much importunity (peril 
iToAJ,rfc napatOJpjeoG) as if it would be a favor or 
kindness to them, that they might have some part 
in the common work of relieving the impover¬ 
ished members of God’s church (aytovc ).—If we 
receive the reading of the Receptus: dii-aaftai 
ijpdG (after dyuwf); the meaning of XWG (the fa¬ 
vor) would be: the contribution; and in the sub¬ 
sequent sentences it will be shown to consist of 
collections taken up also in other congregations. 
—Finally, the apostle says— And not as we 
expeoted bnt themselves they gave first 
to the Lord and to ns by the will of God. 
(ver 5).—They gave beyond his expectations* 
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[The middle and aortal i yXirtoafiev refers to the 1 
feeling as “belonging to the inner world of the ! 
agent” (Winer \ 39. 8. Jelp. { 808. 6, 6), and 
shows in a lively manner how the apostle, after 
granting their prayer, had been busy in forming 
expectations and desires respecting the m a nn er in 
which they would participate in the work. The 
verb expresses more than an anticipation (Cros¬ 
by) or expectation (B. Bible Union); and it is not 
incorrectly translated in the English, the German 
(hofften), and the Vulgate (speravimus) ver¬ 
sions. The positive reason for this surprise 
was, that 44 they gave their own selves.” This 
refers not to their conversion, which mnst have 
taken place some time before; nor does it imply 
that they then proposed themselves as the bear¬ 
ers of their alms; but it simply asserts that they 
surrendered themselves and all that they pos¬ 
sessed to the disposal of God and the apostles. 
This was a self-dedioat ion which involved a com- 
plete renunciation of all personal interests. They 
gave themselves, first to the Lord and then to 
His apostle; for they were anxious above all 
things thus to show their grateful love to Christ, 
their Redeemer. With this was inseparably 
united a desire to honor the man who had brought 
them to Christ and had originally suggested to 
them this charity Ual here means simply: and, 
and it implies the intimate connection of the two 
acts; comp. Ex. xiv. 81, Acts xv. 28). Ilpurov 
(first) is not designed to say that they did this 
before he asked them, for this had already been 
said in ver. 4, and would require that np€»rov 
should stand before iavroirs; nor does it mean 
[as seems implied by the position of the word 
“first” in our Engl. A. V.] that they gave them¬ 
selves before they gave their alms, and then left 
it to the apostle to determine the amount they 
should give; for to bring out such an idea some¬ 
thing more needed to have been said. Moreover 
the Apostle does not mean that they gave them¬ 
selves first to the Lord and then to him, making 
koI equivalent to bretra ; for not only would this 
imply an unsuitable separation of the two objects 
of the action, but no instance can be found in 
which kcu stands for in etra. It is to be taken as 
in Rom. i. 16 and ii. 9f. in the sense of a gra¬ 
duation. If anything is to be supplied it must 
be expressive of some relation to the objects of 
the bounty, [Osiandbb: 44 who were unknown 
and of no interest to them exoept through the 
Lord and the apostle.”] A«d tieM/ftaroc deov is 
added, not merely to explain «al jpJv (as if he 
had said: God, who made me an Apostle, re¬ 
quired them to give themselves to me also); but 
as a reason for the whole transaction, to show 
that they had been induced thus to surrender 
themselves by a regard for the will of God. 
Such a meaning of d/4 implies also the sense of 
Kard. —So that we have besought Titus, 
that ae he had before begun, eo he would 
complete among you the same grace (cha¬ 
rity) also (ver. 0).—In this verse the apostle 
passes from the Macedonian to the Corinthian 
church, and shows how he was induced by what 
he saw among the former, to request Titus, etc. 
Elf rd does not designate here a continuation 
of what the Macedonians were praying, for 
there is no probability that they had any such 
design in their surrender of themselves. Nor 


need we even suppose that the apostle intended 
thereby to signify what was the divine will in 
the case. Elf merely expresses the product and 
the result; that which proceeds from or is 
reached by semething (P&mme, elf v. 1, 4); it is 
therefore equivalent to Acre, and is much the 
same as H*o. The thing requested, of Titus, and 
which is expressed here as if it was the object 
intended (uhi) was, that Titus would complete 
what he had commenced when he was before in 
Corinth, t. «., that he would complete this graces 
this charity, or demonstration of their love. 
The koi before rrp> xdfnv refers not to rairryv, m 
if there was some other *dpif which Titus had 
begun and now needed to finish, but to this 
among other proofs of love which he was to bring 
to perfection. The npo in irpoevtipfaro has refer¬ 
ence not to a priority to the napaKa?*tv, nor to a 
priority to the efforts made to collect fundB 
among the Macedonians and the earlier com¬ 
mencement of the Corinthian collection (for the 
latter idea would need to have been more dis¬ 
tinctly expressed.) [Oslandeb: 44 but it probably 
contrasts the present journey of Titus bearing 
the epistle, with the former. Ostander also calls 
attention to the fact that il hvapx • with its simple 
verb and several of its other composite forms, as 
hnapx ., Karapx-t etc., is like the corresponding 
words connected with intrcfalv, familiarly in use 
as sacrificial language. This would be appro¬ 
priate to the idea here of a complete surrender 
of themselves to the service of the Lord and his 
church.] Elf tiptaf either must mean, vrith re¬ 
spect to you, or must be equivalent to iv ipiv, a 
concise expression for «f fymf. The re¬ 

quest must therefore refer to the time when the 
Apostle sent Titus again to Corinth with this 
epistle. [In 1 Cor. xvi. 1, the Apostle had 
spoken of making collections for the saints, and 
it is probable therefore that Titus had then com¬ 
menced a fund for this object among the Corin¬ 
thians. This work had therefore been started 
in Corinth some months before it had been acted 
upon in Macedonia (2 Cor. v. 10.). This re¬ 
quest of the apostle tb Titus could not refer to 
a former but to the present visit of Titus at Co¬ 
rinth. Chbysostom: “When the Apostle saw 
the Macedonians so vehement and fervent in all 
things even under great temptations, he sent 
Titus to quicken the action of the Corinthians, 
that they might be made equals. He does not 
indeed say this, but he implies it, and thus Bhows 
the greatness and delicacy of bis love, which 
could not allow the Corinthians to be inferior.”] 
Vehs. 7-16.— Bat as ye abound in every 
thing, in faith, and utterance, and know* 
ledge, and all diligence, and your love to 
us, abound also in this gpace (ver. 7). The 
dWf is not intended here to have the sense of 
but (Ger. sondem) which separates the followiog 
from the former part of the sentence, and nega¬ 
tives it (q. d., I knew, however, when I made 
this request that I should not be disappointed, 
but that you would be distinguished in this 
matter also); nor has it the sense of, rather 
(let not Titus be under the necessity of exciting 
you to activity, but rather, etc.), for both of these 
ideas are arbitrary interpolations. It is a sud¬ 
den turn of expression, abruptly leaving the to¬ 
pic before spoken of, and it ta equivalent to the 
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Latin, at (Ger. aber). As if he had said: “ But 
we need not assign reasons of this kind: for as 
ye have been remarkable in all that ye have 
done, so will ye be in this exhibition of your be¬ 
nevolence.” (The emphasis should be placed 
upon Tttbrq; in this, as in other manifestations of 
your eharity). There are other places in which 
aXM makes a transition to a summons (Mark 
xrL 7; Luke vii. 7; Acts ix. 6; x. 20). .No 
longer insisting upon those encouragements 
which the conduct of others supplied, he turns 
now to them, and calls upon them to show in 
this business also the preeminence they had ex¬ 
hibited in other things. 1 va mptaatbtjre is a 
circumlocution for an imperative [Vulg.: videts 
of], as in Eph. v. 83; Mark v. 28. (In like 
manner we have in the older Greek more fre¬ 
quently frrof with a conjunction [Webster, Synt., 
p. 12£]. To the Apostles thought it is necessary 
that we should supply here a summons to duty. 
It is therefore not indispensable that we should 
connect this expression with year. 8, for it is ra¬ 
ther contrary to Paul's manner to begin his cor¬ 
rections of others' misapprehensions with an 
oi> Xfyu (chap. vii. 80; 1 Cor. iv. 14). He makes 
his appeal to their sense of honor as Christians; 
though H is self-evident that such general com¬ 
mendation must be understood with individual 
exceptions. 'Ev wavri is a general phrase, which 
is explained immediately afterwards ( Meyer: It is 
the general relation in which they had been distin¬ 
guished for faith, etc. ). Ilurnf means here, not 
as in 1 Cor. xii. 9, but as in chap. i. 24, a faith¬ 
ful adherence to Christian truth. Their abound¬ 
ing in this was their animation, assurance and 
activity in faith. With respect to and’ yvoacc 
see on 1 Cor. i. 6. [Hodgb: “The former is 
Christian truth as preached, the latter truth as 
apprehended or understood]. The word attovdfj 
oocurs in chap. vii. Ilf., and signifies an ardent 
teal in the work of Christ. n< icnj here means not 
that which is complete, but, in manifold aspects 
(it is extensive, not intensive). 'Ef vyvv kv ijpiv 
signifies that which prooeeds from you, fastens 
upon us, and is* received in our hearts; iv is not 
exactly equivalent to «£, comp. chap. vii. 8. In 
ver. 8 he meets in advance an objection which 
might be urged against the preceding demand— 
I way this not by way of commandment, 
bat by means of the forwardness of others 
to prove the sincerity of yonr love. —A 
similar expression (ov saf imrayffv) is used in 1 
Cor. vii. 6, and it hero refers primarily to what 
he had said in the previous verse, but the posi¬ 
tive details, beginning with &Ud, etc., refer back 
to vers. 1-6; for he must naturally have had the 
Macedonians in view when he spoke of the for¬ 
wardness of others. Mwtfut^cev does not signify 
here mmprobare (to approve, or to establish by 
proof), nor is it equivalent to 66mpav ir oieiv (io 
make display), but, as in 1 Cor. xi. 28, it signi¬ 
fies, to make trial, to test, or examine. The 
seal of the Macedonians ought to stimulate the 
Corinthians to a similar seal, and thus it should 
be proved whether their love was genuine. The 
participle dotupd^uv depends upon Xtyuv, which 
should be understood again after aXhd (but I 
speak as one who is making a trial of, or putting 
to a test your love); comp. 1 Cor. iv. 14. To 
show that he was justified in this dotufta£ew* and , 


that he had good reasons for making such de- 
nuinds upon their fraternal liberality, he adduces 
the example of Christ, in that great act of mercy 
in which he gave up all things for their sakes. 
—For ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, that though He was rioh, yet for 
your sakes He became poor (ver 9). This 
reference is very significant; but in this connec¬ 
tion forms a logical parenthesis; and while it 
was designed to incline them also to deny them¬ 
selves for their brethren, it was intended to make 
their most self-denying charities appear utterly 
insignificant. The idea of an example is certainly 
subordinate in this place to that of the merit of 
Christ's love, through which a corresponding love 
might be awakened in them. But the mean¬ 
ing is certainly not that Christ had made them 
spiritually rich (in love), and thus they had be¬ 
come possessed of the inclination to contribute and 
had been prepared to contribute of their (earthly) 
abundaace (Olshausen). For irXovreiv cannot 
here signify that thqy were enriched in this 
sense, but that they possessed an abundance of 
those saving benefits which Christ had acquired 
for His people by His becoming poor (comp. 1 
Cor. iii. 22; Matth. v. 5; xix. 29). [The ancient 
Greek expositors took ytvdxrKere as an imperative, 
and Chrysostom makes this prominent: “For, 
have id mind, says Paul, ponder and consider the 
grace of God, and do not lightly pass it by, but 
aim at realizing the greatness of it," etc. The 
yetp shows that this is inappropriate. The choice 
of this verb, and especially of the present, in¬ 
stead of the customary oldare or eyv&Kare, seems 
strange, and almost implies a direct act of recog¬ 
nition, but it thus signifies that their apprehen¬ 
sion of the fact must have been especially vivid 
and continued, instead of being indistinct and 
finished]. The Apostle reminds them of the 
spirit which, as they well knew, Christ had 
shown toward them, in that free (unmerited) act 
of grace, in which for their sakes He had become 
poor. To make this grace appear in a clearer 
light, its subject is here designated rov Kvpiov , in 
which the Divine dignity of Christ and His abso¬ 
lute right to His people (iptiv) is expressed. The 
way in which this gracious, self-renouncing love 
was exhibited to men is presented in the epexe- 
geticai sentence: that for our sakes He became 
poor. The example is placed before us in a 
light corresponding to the object the Apostle had 
in view, and substantially agreeing with what is 
said in Phil. ii. 7. When He was rich (rAotwof 
part, imperf.), must refer to His existence 
before He cAme to this world, when He was in 
possession of the Divine glory and had an abun¬ 
dance of possessions; and not to His existence on 
earth as the God-man, as the A4yo( tvaapKos; for 
in the latter case the uv and tho brr6xrvaev would 
have been in the same tense. The reference is 
not to the state in which He was humiliated, but 
as the aorist certainly makes more probable, to the 
act in which He divested Himself of His riohes. 
Although the idea of “ becoming poor " is not in¬ 
volved In the meaning of the verb itself [for it 
may possibly signify simply “ being poor.” Jelf. 
($ 330, 2, a.): “Verbs in ebu have generally an 
intransitive signification of being in some state, 
or in possession of some quality''], yet the aorist 
by its own nature essentially involves the idea 
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of an intransitive action or state, like kniorevoa 
and similar words. Urotx^tv in classical au¬ 
thors has the same sense of to beg, then to be a 
mendicant, and in all coses it implies a deep po¬ 
verty in which one has nothing. [Webster £yrm. 
under irtvqc and rcroxbq, p. 227J. The word it¬ 
self has reference neither to the comparative nor 
to the absolute poverty of Christ during His 
earthly life (Matth. viii. 20), but to the relation 
which the human life He then entered upon bore 
to the life of glory which He was leaving. We 
recognize in it a ickvooic, by virtue of which He 
renounced His riches, not merely in the use 
(/card XPV° lv ) but the possession (xard Kigaiv) 
of them. His incarnation was a becoming poor 
in the strictest sense, an entrance upon the state 
of a human creature, who possessed nothing in 
himself, but had to receive everything from 
God. This act was even repeated in His earthly 
condition when He submitted to receive the minis¬ 
trations of His grateful disciples that He might 
live respectably with His people and yet share 
in their necessities. That the appellation [Kt>p. 
'Ij 7 C. xp -] would not be unsuitable to the being 
who thus became poor, is manifest from what is 
said of the same exalted personage in Col. i. 15 f. 
The ethical signification of such an instance is 
just as natural as it is in Phil. ii. 6ff.; but cer¬ 
tainly the idea of an example is not here exclu¬ 
sively presented (see above). Uhwreiv is found 
in 1 Cor. iv. 8. 'E tceivov is emphatic. Although 
the act here spoken of was for all men, the Apos¬ 
tle makes it more impressive by using the words, 
for your sakes ( St ’ vuaq ), and so giving it a special 
reference to those who were to read his words. 
—And I give an opinion in this matter; 
for this is expedient for you (ver. 10 a ).— 
In these words he proceeds to give the detailed 
statement which had been interrupted by the 
motive presented in ver. 9. In contrast with the 
command he here presents his opinion as in 1 
Cor. vii. 25. The collocation of the words shows 
that the emphasis should be placed upon this 
word. In the causal sentenoe which follows it, 
we must therefore understand this ( rovro) as re¬ 
ferring to yvouqv StSu/u, although tv rovry must 
have referred back to the collection. As it 
stands at the head of the sentence it must be em¬ 
phatic, but next to it the emphasis must be laid 
upon vfuv. By means of ovfifipei (not=decet) 
he intended to say that this advice was better 
for them than a command would have been, in¬ 
asmuch as they had for some time shown them¬ 
selves willing to act as he wished without a com¬ 
mand. Such persons could derive greater moral 
advantage from a word of counsel than from 
any injunction. If tovto is referred to the act 
of charity proposed, then ovpfkpu would have to 
be understood as relating to the benefits which 
result from every good action, to the advantages 
of a good reputation, and to the moral gain 
which might be expected, or finally the reward 
which God will give at the last day (promerere 
Deum ).—Who began before them not only 
to do but also to be willing the last year, 
(ver. 10. 5 )— With olnveq (here, as in Rom. i. 25, 
equivalent to, ul qui, such as), he introduces the 
reasons for saying that this was more profitable to 
them. It is remarkable that the doing should be 
mentioned before the willing, for we should natu¬ 


rally have expected the words in the reverse order. 
To attempt an inversion of the terms so as to make 
the sentence read: not only to will but also to do, 
would be arbitrary and plainly inadmissible. 
Some have endeavored to aid us by making &i?crv 
have the sense of, to be inclined to do; but this 
would make it inconsistent with ver. 11, where, 
in the first place, the exhortation to complete the 
doing must of course be not simultaneous with, 
but subsequent to the willing (Meyer), or even 
the greater and more important of the two 
(Fritzsche); and secondly, the willing And the 
practical performance {biruq naddirep k. r. ?w) are 
so related that we muBt infer that the willing 
was an independent thing, by itBelf, and not 
equivalent merely to an inclination to do, and it 
must be an inherent element in the doing. Others 
have suggested that nodjocu might refer to an 
actual commencement of the collection before 
the time of writing, and 'dk’keiv to the disposition 
to give still further (the infinitive present, which 
on the previous explanation seemed strange, 
would be appropriate to this). Others still 
make the meaning to be, that many had then 
actually begun to make contributions, while 
Home had declined to do so, and ver. 11 would 
then be a calling upon them to carry into actnal 
execution their farther intentions, and so to 
complete the collections which had been com¬ 
menced. But on this interpretation we are 
obliged to give to a fulness of meaning 

which it will not bear. The true way is proba¬ 
bly that which makes the irpo in rrpoevtipt-aodc re¬ 
fer, not to some time before the Apostle's writing, 
but to the period of the collections in Macedonia. 
The idea then would be, that the Corinthians 
were in advance of the Macedonians, not only in 
the accomplishment, but also in the original pur¬ 
pose ; in the preparation of those arrangements 
for the collection (comp. chap. ix. 2), the continu¬ 
ance of which seems implied in the infinitive of 
the present. Thus de Wette, Meyer, et al. Ne- 
axder suggests, that “the will of a person may 
sometimes far exceed what he does, for he may 
desire to do more than he is able to perform. 
In this case the will is greater than the doing.” 
In hrrd Tttpvm (from last year), the Apostle doubt¬ 
less referred to the mode of reckoning yearly time 
which was customary among the Jews, and was 
also common and well known in the churches. 
This differed very little from the Macedonian me¬ 
thod, for both commenced their year in Septem¬ 
ber. The Apostle means not a year ago, but “the 
last year,” f. e. in the present case probably six 
months before.— But now complete the 
performance of it also; that as there was 
the readiness to will so there may be the 
performance according to what ye have 
(ver. 11).—Having thus disavowed any wish to 
command but only to counsel them in this mat¬ 
ter, he here proceeds to call upon them at once 
to complete a work which he regarded as no less 
important than at first. The wid 6k in contrast 
with arrd nkpvot, as also the aorist imperative, 
implies that the matter was rather pressing and 
urgent.—The final sentence also implies that 
such a course would be becoming in them, for 
otherwise the doing would not correspond with 
the willing. But for willing (d*a«v) he now 
substitutes the readiness to will (irpo&vfria to* 
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&i\etv), in which he more precisely expresses 
the completeness of their purpose (inclination, 
zeal), and encourages them with an avowal of 
his confidence. In like manner, for notf/oat he 
substitutes kmTc'Xkoat, which involves the entire 
performance or practical completion of what had 
been intended. The whole is more particularly 
defined by the subjoined phrase out of what ye 
have (ck rov £x eil, )> w hich is further explained 
afterwards. The £k designates in this place the 
particular respect in which a thing is to be mea¬ 
sured or regarded. It has the sense of: accord¬ 
ing to, or in conformity with, as in such phrases 
as (K tuv xapdvruv, according to what a man has; 
according to his ability . Either 9 or yivyrai must 
be understood (an ellipsis of the subjunctive of 
which is very uncommon with Greek writers). 
The Corinthians would probably have said: we 
would contribute to this cause very willingly; and 
he now tells them that their performance should 
correspond with such a willingness, and that 
they should contribute according to their ability. 
—Further light is thrown upon etc rov £x eiv * n 
ver. 12, where the Apostle defines how far an 
act of kindness is acceptable to God, viz. — For 
if there be the willing mind, it is accep¬ 
table, according to what it may have and 
not according to what it has not,— *. e. in 
proportion to the degree in which the free con¬ 
sent which the Apostle had all along presupposed, 
is actually in the heart. The preposition rp6 in 
TrpdtceiTcu has here no reference to time [as is 
implied in the E. V.], but it simply signifies: 
lies before us, is present, is in sight. In the 
apodosis of this sentence npo&vfiia is the personi¬ 
fied subject, and there was no need of inserting 
a tic. Iu ev7rpbodeicroc, with iariv understood, 
God was unquestionably in the writer’s mind. 
[Osiandkr: the word shows the sacrificial nature 
of the act.] Kadd lav exv • K * r * signifies: ac¬ 
cording to that it [». e. $ irpotivyia: the disposi¬ 
tion] may have, and not according to that it 
hath not, i. e. God judges of them and ha9 plea¬ 
sure in them according to that which they had, 
etc., he does not call for what is beyond our 
power; but the small gifts of the poor man who 
would gladly give more, are as acceptable as the 
large gift of one who possessed an abundance 
(comp. Mark xii. 44).—’E dv (— bv) signifies that 
certain conditions are supposed to be out of the 
question in the case of him who has not, which 
are implied in the case of him who has.—The 
idea expressed in ver. 12 is farther illustrated by 
what he proceeds to say in ver. 18, with respect 
to the object of the collection proposed. In the 
first place he declares negatively:— For it is 
not that others may be eased and ye 
burdened but by an equality— He means 
that his object was not that others (here: the 
Christians of Jerusalem, not other churches, 
with whom he had nothing to do) should be 
relieved while they might be, or would be bur¬ 
dened (with 9 or yivijTai understood as in ver. 
11) t. a that others should not be called upon 
while they were burdened with such contri¬ 
butions. These were probably expressions 
made use of by those who disliked him at Cor¬ 
inth.—He then declares positively, that the 
principle from which the whole proceeding was 
derived, or the rule by which the whole scheme . 
was governed (U in ver. 11) was, that there I 


might be an equality. Of course his aim was to 
acyust au even measure to all. These words 
have been variously construed and punctuated. 
The colon may be placed either after or 

after lodnyroc', and in either case the subject 
alluded to will be rovro (=j) Xoyta) yivtrai (1 Cor. 
xvi. 2). According to the second mode of con¬ 
structing the sentence, Iva yivyrat (that there should 
be) must be understood in connection with aAA’ 
if lobnyroc. Or this whole sentence may be 
joined with what follows, without any words un¬ 
derstood to complete the sense thus: but accord¬ 
ing to the law of equality your superabundance 
at this present time may extend (i. e. yiverai) to 
their deficiency (Meyer). This construction is 
the easiest, inasmuch as very little needs to be 
supplied to complete the sense. But Osiander 
very correctly remarks that the sentence would 
thereby become much extended (two sentences 
with Iva before and after the principal sentence, 
and yet a third would be introduced by an bnuc 
in connection with ki; todrrrroc) notwithstanding 
its occurrence in the midst of a context more 
than usually lively and sententious. We there¬ 
fore decide in favor of placing the colon after 
ujdrrrroc. The word hveou; probably meant, es¬ 
pecially in the mind of a murmuring contributor, 
release, loosening from restraint, a careless free¬ 
dom of enjoyment; whereas &yhf>te, on the other 
hand, meant that oppression of caro which was 
the result of giving beyond their means. ’Iouttjs 
has not only the sense of equality, but also of 
equity or righteousness. Both significations 
here amount to very much the same thing. The 
point on which the Apostle speaks is not the 
equality between the gift and the ability of the 
giver, but the equality which should prevail 
between the givers and the receivers. The 
contribution should be so adjusted, that it might 
promote a general equality; that each one 
should have what he needed, without a super¬ 
fluity in one portion of the church and a defi¬ 
ciency in another, but a communion of Chris¬ 
tian love.— At the present time your abun¬ 
dance may extend to their want, that 
their abundance may also extend to 
your want, that there may be equality, 
(ver. 14).—’Ev rip virv naip<p is not to be con¬ 
nected with what precedes, but it intimates 
that a time might come when the state of’ 
things would be reversed. It does not apply 
to an earthly in opposition to a heavenly state 
(comp. ver. 14). The words to be under¬ 
stood must be derived from the leading sen¬ 
tence, and they should be yiverai or Iva yivrjrai , 
signifying: should be; or, in this place: should 
become, or should amount to. According to 
common usage, ylveodai el$ tl would signify 
to become something, or to arrive at a place, 
and elf nva would signify to fall to one’s 
share (thus Gal. iii. 14). Here the deficiency is, 
as it were, local, and it is to be reached by the 
superfluity. The word ekeIvoi applies to the 
same persons as dAfoff. Not only in ver 18, but 
also in ver. 14, the Tzepiaoevya and varkpripa must 
be understood of earthly possessions (the Catho¬ 
lics understand them of spiritual blessings). 
Gentile Christians had already been made par¬ 
takers of the spiritual benefits of the Jews, 
comp. Rom. xv. 27. Nothing but a preconceived 
prejudice could have suggested the idea that 
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Paul was here attributing to the Jewish Chris¬ 
tians the performance of works of supereroga¬ 
tion. With respect to the possibility of such a 
state of things as the Apostle here supposes, 
there is no necessity of referring what he says to 
any event immediately connected with Christ’s 
advent as, s. g*, the restoration of Israel, for 
when that event shall take place we can hardly 
imagine that such inequalities of condition will 
exist; but we refer the words rather to those 
catastrophes which were expected on the near 
approach of the Parousia, when such a change 
of circumstances might be possible (comp. OsUa- 
der). If we adopt Meyer's method of construct¬ 
ing the text, the phrase, that there may he efu&- 
Uty (off** yivrrrai 'io6ttk) must refer exclusively 
to the member of the sentence which immedi¬ 
ately precedes it ( Iva—vguv lofrrw, in order that 
if such an event should take place, there might 
he an equality between those who have much 
and those who have little); but if the text be ar¬ 
ranged according to our construction, it must be 
referred to the two members of the sentence 
which precede it. This principle of equalisation 
is illustrated in ver. 15, by a quotation from the 
Scriptural account of the collection of the manna 
in Ex. xvi. 18.— Aa it in written, He that 
gathered much had nothing over, and 
he that gathered little had no lack. —The 
quotation is from the Sept.; only the position 
of the clauses in the sentence is reversed, and 
of is taken from the context of the passage 
there for the completion of the sentence 4 rb nohv 
—& rb bhtyav, The meaning is: Every one 
found in the collection what was proportioned 
to his wants; he who had collected much [who had 
the most] had nothing more, and he who had 
collected [the] little, had nothing less than what 
he needed. [On the ellipsis and the force of the 
article here, S. Winer { 66. 4, and Bexqel]. God 
had thus given his sanction, when he supplied 
the wants of His people by miraole, to the law 
of equality, viz , that no portion of the people 
was to have a superfluity while another portion 
was destitute. [Wordsworth; “By the com¬ 
mand of God, the manna, which the several 
members of the same tent (owk^vkh) had gath¬ 
ered, was to be put together (Sept*: awqy 
cvXheheyfikvov) into one common stock, ana then 
be meted out with an homer. It was so ordered 
by Almighty God, that when the whole was 
measured out, each person had exaotly an 
bomer, neither more nor less.’' “By ordering 
it to be measured out,” says Thsodorbt, “God 
provided that none should abuse his gift through 
selfishness,” and “by turning all superabun¬ 
dance into worms,” says Jeromjs, “He showed 
that what God gives, should be for the equal en¬ 
joyment of all.” Dr. A. Clarke, in his comment 
on Ex. xvi. 18, endeavors to show that each Is¬ 
raelite collected as much manna when he went 
forth to gather it as he he was able; but that 
on bringing it home and measuring it, if be 
found he had a surplus, he would send it to the 
supply of some larger family which had not 
been able, during the limited time, to collect 
enough, or which might be unable, through sick¬ 
ness or infirmity, to collect for itself. If, how¬ 
ever, this distribution were not made, it oould 
be enjoyed, but it soon turned to corruption. 


A more striking illustration of a true Christian 
communism could scarcely be found; according 
to which, as Neander suggests, the distinction 
of property is abolished not by violence, bat is 
equalised by the power of love]. 

Vers. 16-24. But thanks be to God who 
is putting the same seal for you into the 
heart of Titus. —[Having thus spoken of tho 
example of others and of the principle of the 
collection] the Apostle now comes to speak of the 
pereon* whom he had sent to Corinth on the busi¬ 
ness of the collection. He first commends (vers. 
16, 17) the seal of Titus in their behalf, but he 
gratefully gives the honor of awakening this 
seal in Titus’ heart, to God. The words, the 
same (rip auri/v) cannot mean, the same earnest 
care with that which the Corinthians had felt, 
since tmip vfjtuv shows that they themselves, their 
honor, their welfare, and the advantages which 
would result from such a charity (comp. chap, 
ix. 8 ff.) were the objects of Titus' activity and 
care. Nor can it mean tho same earnest care 
which the objects of their emulation, L «., the 
Macedonian Christians, had exhibited, or the 
saints at Jerusalem might exhibit; for such a 
reference would have required a more distinct 
mention. It only remains therefore that we 
should refer it to the Apostle himself (the same 
earnest care which I have shown). The phrase 
6i&6vn ev is a concise but significant expression 
(comp. ver. 1). The preient participle implias 
that t he Divine inftuenoe and the consequent seal 
was continued [and it was “sb though the Apostle 
had before his eyes the working of Titus' eager¬ 
ness ” Starlit]. The evidenoe of this seal is 
given in ver. 17.— For he accepted indeed 
the exhortation; but being himself m«e 
sealoua, he has gone of his own accord 
unto you. —The riyv xapcKhwitv is the exhorta¬ 
tion which had been mentioned in ver. 6. Having 
spoken of the delicacy and discretion which Ti¬ 
tus had shown in giving so much time and atten¬ 
tion to the matter involved in the Apostle's re¬ 
quest (rip napokhi/anf idtfaro), he is careful to 
notice that Titus' decision was entirely sponts- 
neous and was not dependent upon his sugges- 
tion. These various aspects of the case aw 
brought forward by means of such particles aa 
phf and d£, which are not of the same force aa 
ov fiAvov — akha. sal, since no climax or gradation 
of the thought was intended. XnovdavhnptK im¬ 
plies that TituS was too sealous of himself to 
need any suggestion from another. [The com¬ 
parative signifies either, more nealous than tho 
Apostle, or more than the Apostle was to prompt 
him, or more than he had been before the sug¬ 
gestion. Probably the idea was, more sealoua 
to engage in the service than I to put him upon 
it (Bloomfield)]. Both here and in subsequent 
parts of the Epistle* IfifiBev is used in the prete¬ 
rite, as was common in a concise style, becausa 
it anticipated the moment when the Epistle 
should be in the hands of the Corinthians. The 
whole idea intended was the following: Titaa 
had not indeed opened his mind to Paul, and he 
had modestly allowed the Apostle to present te 
him the request to undertake this work; and 
yet it was evident that he needed no such request, 
inasmuch as his own free will was already in¬ 
clined to undertake the affair. He now passes 
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from Titos to those deputies who accompanied 
him. These are not named (vers, 18ff.), but 
they are shown to be persons well adapted to 
their mission. The one first spoken of is desig¬ 
nated by a reference to some work in which he 
had already been employed— And we sent 
with him the brother whose praise is in 
the Gospel throughout all the ohurohes 
(ver. 18): ov 6 Irraivo^ & rip evayyeXhp 6td nacCtv 
tqv hacbtotw, u whose repotation in the promul¬ 
gation of the Gospel is spread throughout all the 
churches. His reputation was universally recog¬ 
nised wherever churches had been planted. The 
importance of suoh a commendation was propor¬ 
tioned to the value one might attach to the opi¬ 
nion of all these churches; but to give force to 
this, the Apostle subjoins another reason for his 
commendation in connection with the basiness 
now in hand. This was the confidence which 
the (Macedonian) ohurohes had exhibited when 
they chose him to accompany the Apostle in his 
journey to Jerusalem, with the contributions 
they had made (and not that only, but who 
was also appointed by the ohurohes as 
our fellow traveller with this graoe whioh 
is ministered by us (ver. 19). Instead of 
Xtip*orovt[&tiq we should naturally have expected 
the accusative. It is to be construed as if the 
Apostle had previously written: who is praised, 
or, not only is he praised, but has also been 
ehosen, etc. (ov pdvov 6e kiratvobpevoc kartv , etc. 
dAAA mu—comp. Rom. ix. 10). The choioe must 
have been made, either by the overseers of the 
churches on the nomination of the Apostle, or, 
as imh tuv ikkK. rather intimates, by the general 
body of the members themselves when they were 
assembled in their churches, and (as the original 
meaning of the word perhaps implies) shewed 
their choice by the uplifting of hands [Osiander 
suggests that the Apostle speaks of the choice of 
the people as though it were the only thing 
essential to the act. It is not an election to a 
permanent office, for these were only hirdoroXoi 
ItucXrjGun' for a temporary purpose, and yet the 
case shows how thoroughly the democratic ele¬ 
ment pervaded the ecclesiastical life, especially 
in Greeoe]. The preposition b specifies the ob¬ 
ject of the proceeding (in this case of the jour¬ 
ney), in this work of charity, in the management 
of this benevolent enterprise. Although airv has 
considerable authority in its favor, it is probably 
a gloss; but if it be accepted as genuine, x&W 
(the grace or charity), in connection with it, 
would signify the money contributed. A tanovelv 
is used here as in chap. iii. 8 . — Fur the glory 
of the Lord and the manifestation of our 
meal. (ver. 196).—This clause expresses the object 
they bad in view and must not be joined with what 
immediately precedes it; inasmuch as ical rrpotiv- 
fuav iffAv (which must here be taken as equivalent 
\oifor the showing of our earnestness ) would be plain 
enough by itself, and it would therefore seem fee¬ 
ble. Its proper place seems rather to be in eon- 
neetion with the main sentenoe commencing with 
Xetporovtf&tlf. It would follow from this'choice 
and the cooperation of these men that the honor of 
Christ and the inclination of the Apostle (as well 
as of Titus) would be enhanoed, inasmuch as the 
burden of caresspoken of in ver. 20, would be light¬ 
ened and the whole business would be more 
easily accomplished. If we read airrov before 
10 


rov Kvpiov , the effect will be to make tcbpio^ more 
prominent, in contrast with his instruments.— 
The honor of God would be promoted in propor¬ 
tion to the degree in which his love was made 
known among the churches and in which ho as 
their head inspired them with energy and a 
common active sympathy in this work; and be¬ 
cause all danger of suspioion with respect to the 
management of the mission would thus be ob¬ 
viated.— Avoiding this; that no one shoold 
reproach ns in this abundanoe whioh is 
ministered by os (ver. 20).—In this verse he 
makes a more direot reference to such suspicions. 
'LreWMpevoi must be connected with (rvverripfapev 
in ver. 18 (not with ver. 19 instead of oreXtopeda 
yap). In this way ver. 19 forms a parenthesis. 
Ire/J^cnfrai does not signify to depart, as if 
tovto were equivalent to brl tovto , but rather, 
to attend to this matter especially. And yet 
such a meaning does not here seem quite ap¬ 
propriate to the context. It has also the sente 
of: to withdraw one’s self (2 These, iii. 6), to 
guard against something, to shun or to avoid it, 
comp. Mai. ii. 5 Sept. (The reading viroorehM- 
pevoi is manifestly a gloss). [The Vulg. is: 
“ DevHantes hoc” and Erasmus suggests that the 
word is taken from nautical language, and re¬ 
fers to the act of sailors when they take in sail 
and turn their course lest they should strike upon 
rocks. Such is the meaning in the only other 
passage where the word is used in the New Tes¬ 
tament, 2 These, iii. 6. Paul about this time was 
making several voyages by sea, and was writing 
to a maritime people. Comp. Acts xx. 20]. Tovro 
is an emphatic word in anticipation of what was 
about to be said. Mupeiotiai (to reproach) has 
been used before in Chap. vi. 8, and it signifies 
here, the imputation that he had embezzled the- 
funds, or that he had been unfaithful to his* 
trust in the transaction of his business. 'Adp&nK; 
presents us the idea of an abundance of the cha¬ 
ritable contributions (ddpdf is Applied to fruits*, 
children, trees, so as to mean that they are ripe, 
large, big; adphv irtveiv is to drink in full 
draughts) not of the xfyw in ver. 19, nor of the 
zeal of these who contributed (Riickert). ’Ev 
has the sense of: m, and has reference to the 
object or reason for the reproach. Meyer: in 
puncto. —For wo provide for what may be 
honorable not only in the eight of the 
Lord, but aleo in the eight of man (ver. 
21).—He here gives us the principle by whicn he 
was guided in this matter (ydp makes what fol¬ 
lows a reason for areXX6pevot). Upovoeiv is equi¬ 
valent to hTuueliEUr&aii and signifies to bear care, 
to be anxious about; it is generally found in the 
middle voice, as in Rom. xii. 17; Prov. iii. 4 
(npovoov buntov Kvpiov Kal av&pkTzuv), a 

passage whieh the Apostle evidently had before 
his mind when he wrote. The Receptus there¬ 
fore has npovoovpevoi, a combination of this pas¬ 
sage and the original reading. In eod. C. 
(Tischendorf) we have npovoobpevoi y6p. KaM 
signifies honest at, that which is morally beauti¬ 
ful, noble, honorable. As be took oare, to ap¬ 
pear blameless and becomingly in the si&bt not 
only of that God before whom he was always 
manifest (Chap. v. 11), but of men, he had 
adopted this precautionary measure.— And we 
have sent with them our brother whom 
we have many times and in many things 
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have proved diligent but now much more 
diligent for the great confidence he haa 

in you (ver. 22).—He here proceeds to com¬ 
mend the other deputies. He says oweireptyapev 
avroic; and in ver. 18 he had said per* dvrov; 
but both expressions have the same object. In 
ver. 18 the ow in owe^epfapev cannot refer to 
Timothy (we have sent with another). When he 
says in this place rov adt/jpov fjuZnr he no more 
means a natural brother of his, than in ver. 18, 
a natural brother of Titus. In both instances he 
implies a relationship not merely as Christians 
but as united in the same office. He represents 
him whom he had sent with Titus and the others, 
as one whom he had often found to be zealous 
in many things but whom he had now found 
much more zealous (than before), inasmuch as his 
great confidence in the Corinthians had intensi¬ 
fied his earlier zeal.—The various opinions which 
have been advanced with respect to these two 
men are more or less unworthy of confidence. 
Mark, Luke, Epenetus, Trophimus, Apollos, Silas, 
Barnabas* and others have been mentioned as 
each likely to have been one of them. For the 
last three a subordinate position, as associate 
deputies with Titus, would not seem appropriate. 
In favor of Luke is the subscription to our Epis¬ 
tle, but we know that this has no original au¬ 
thority. In behalf of Mark is sometimes quoted 
the expression, kv rtf) evayy. in ver. 18, but a 
written Gospel could not have been here meant. 
W. F. Bessbr says that “this brother must 
have been among the seven companions of Paul 
mentioned in Acts, xx. 4.” Both must have been 
introduced to the Corinthians by Titus, in case 
they had been unknown before the reading of 
Paul’s Epistle; and yet the name of the one first 
mentioned had probably been previously known 
to them, since he had been chosen by the Mace¬ 
donian Churches to tAke charge of the collec¬ 
tions.— as to Titus, he is my partner and 
fellow worker toward yon; as to our 
brethren, they are the messengers of the 
ohurches and the glory of Christ (ver. 23). 
—In this verse the Apostle commended the three 
brethren collectively. The manner in which he 
speaks of them is hero changed: dre vnhp Titov 


[* Chrysostom speaks decidedly for Barnabas, as the bro¬ 
ther mentioned in ver. 18, but we have no evidence that 
he ever travelled with Paul after the separation mentioned 
in Acts xv. 30, and his age and position forbid his subordina¬ 
tion to the much younger Titus. Origen and Jerome give 
Us a much more ancient and prevalent tradition in favor of 
Luke. Indeed, probabilities are all In favor of this. The 
use or absence of the pronoun “ we ” in the Acta indicate 
that Luke was with I’aul on his first Journey through Ma¬ 
cedonia as far as Philippi (Acts xvi. 10, 11), bnt not with 
him again until Paul returned from Troas to Philippi, when 
we find him accompanying Paul in bis later travels (Acts 
xx. 6, etc). It seems fair to conclude, therefore, that Luke 
was employed in evangelical labors in Macedonia and 
Greece, and thus acquired a reputation “in the Gospel” 
among the Macedonian Churches. Jerome tells us that 
Luke composed his Gospel “ in Achaiae Boenttaeque parti - 
hut.” (Cat. Ser. See. c. 7). We do not thus assume that 
Paul had necessarily any reference to a writtm Ootpd In 
oar passage. Wordsworth's idea that Panl had by inspire* 
tion a proleptic reference to the futnre celebrity of Luke's 
written Gospel seems to us unworthy of serious defence. If 
all reference to a written Gospel be removed, we have no 
occasion to think of Mark, who was not probably Paul's 
companion after his separation from Barnabas. We never 
read of Apollos as under Paul's direction or influence after 
Acts xix. 1. Beyond Titus and Luke, then, w* have no 
means of determining with Any probability who among 
Paul’s company (Acts xx. 4) were these deputies]. 


—dre adc/jpoi ijffiuv. Whether I speak in behalf 
of Titus, he is, etc.; whether our brethren be 
spoken of (do tv far ip uv Aeyw), they are, etc. The 
intercession in favor of Titus was justified by 
the intimate relation in which he stood to the 
Apostle himself: he is my companion (in office); 
but particularly by the intimate relation iq 
which he thus stood to the Corinthians: he is 
with respect to you my fellow-laborer (chap, 
vii. 7^. That they were bound to hold the other 
two in high esteem, he shows by adverting to 
the fact that they were the messengers of the 
(Macedonian) Churches, and were to be hon¬ 
ored therefore in proportion to the honor 
which such representatives deserve. [Alford’sim¬ 
putation (Sunday Mag., May, 1864) that the trans¬ 
lators of our English version had some private 
reasons for rendering “ dirborohn ” by the word 
“messengers,” is not very clear. Even “the 
more general sense ” of the word to which he re¬ 
fers as including apostolic men is not demanded 
here, for the persons are mentioned, not as sent 
of the Lord in any sense, but simply as birboroKot 
tKK^jfoiCiv, with reference to a single benevolent 
mission or jonrney. It can surely have no re¬ 
ference here to a permanent office, and is used 
simply as a common noun, as in the instances to 
which he refers beside our passage (Phil. ii. 25, 
and Acts xiv. 14; comp, with Acts xiii. 2)]. In¬ 
deed, their relation to Christ Himself was suffi¬ 
cient to entitle them to respect, for they were an 
honor to Christ (by their influence and probably 
by their daily life) inasmuch as Christ’s love and 
power were manifested in them and by their 
means (comp, ddfa in 1 Cor. xi. 7). [Calyik: 
—Whoever excels in piety is the glory of Christ, 
because he has nothing which is not Christ’s gift] 
Having thus introduced ver. 28 without a con¬ 
junction (for obv is not genuine^, be proceeds 
with an ovv to derive a practical inference from 
his commendation of the three brethren, or (more 
correctly) of the two last as diroor. t<jv end -— 
since ye ehow toward them the proof of 
your love, and of onr boasting on yonr be¬ 
half. ye wiU ehow it before the churches 
(ver. 24).—The sentence, ri/v ovv Ivdn^tv — evdftx- 
vbpevoi (a way of speaking which may be found 
in Plato), stands in need of some verb to supply 
the ellipsis, and this may be either in the imper¬ 
ative, or (better) in the indicative (present or 
future j of the same verb: “since ye give to them 
the evidence of your love, and of our boasting in 
yonr behalf, ye thus show it, or ye will show it, 
in the face of the churches. Even if the future 
teDse is preferred, an indirect exhortation is 
implied. [If the part, hdeueviperot is construed 
as an imperative, as Alford and Stanley contend 
it frequently may be in St. Paul (Rom. xii. 9*19; 
Eph. iii. 18; Col. iii. 16), the English rendering 
of the passage will be the same as if the reading 
were that of the Recep. Meyer thinks that this 
throws the emphasis upon etc vpdecorov ruv fwcA. 
more strongly than is required by the context, 
and that an indirect admonition, representing 
the thing as an affair of honor, but without mak¬ 
ing a formal demand, was more forcible: “ since 
ye therefore will give a demonstration to them 
of your love, and that which we have boasted of 
you, ye do it, etc. In this way elf airroO f and etc 
irpboumov r. ikkX. correspond with respeot to em- 
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phasis, and after the part. hvdeiKv. we have sup¬ 
plied the second person of the present Indicative 
of the same verb]. Eif rrp6oa>7:ov t if the Indica¬ 
tive is used, will signify, in comptctu , presented 
to the face, or since the churches are looking 
upon you, this proof of affection will be seen by 
them; if the Imperative is preferred, that phrase 
will bo equivalent to: tig rag iuKKryiiag, and will 
mean towards the churches personally present, 
t. e., you should, or will give this proof to the 
churches themselves in the person of those rep¬ 
resentatives of whom I have just spoken (an6gr, 
tcjv hasX.). The last is preferable. Neandbb: 
—*< So that the Macedonian Churches may per¬ 
ceive that what Paul had said in praise of the 
Corinthians was true.” 'Aydrr? here means their 
love, not merely to Paul, but to the brethren 
generally. On nabxw Jl C hp&v virlp vptjv comp, 
chap. vii. 14 (chap. v. 12; ix. 8). Eh; avrovg is 
to be construed with hfieucvb/iei'oi, and has tig 
irpdauTTov tqv bcK^rjistoiv for its correlative. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The profoundest inducement Christians can 
have for denying themselves to assist their fel¬ 
low-men, is derived from the example of the Son 
of God when He gave up all things and became 
poor that we might become rich by His poverty. 
We were completely destitute of spiritual good, 
and altogether unable to extricate ourselves from 
our poverty. In His equality with God He was 
infinitely blessed and glorious in the possession 
of spiritual riches. But so completely did He 
renounce all this, and enter into the absolute 
poverty of sinful beings, that He was dependent 
upon others and was obliged to pray the Father 
through the Spirit which was given Him, for 
light, strength, courage, consolation, refresh¬ 
ment and whatever He needed each moment of 
his earthly career. This was entirely for our 
sake9, for no necessity of His own required it. 
It was to recover for us those spiritual posses¬ 
sions which we had lost by aspiring to inde¬ 
pendence. And now since His self-sacrifice, as 
our Head and Surety, has recovered them, we 
have a rich abundance to use as if it were our 
own. AU who will honestly forsake the sins 
which occasioned our loss and made us unworthy 
of riches, all who will confidingly surrender 
themselves to Jesu9, the source of their wealth, 
shall be put in full possession of this. But those 
who know this act of grace and consider how 
great it was and how vast are the benefits which 
condemned sinners have derived from it, will 
cheerfully deny themselves in like manner; the 
joy they feel in the possession of such a salva¬ 
tion will open their hearts to communicate freely 
to those whom Jesus regards as His brethren, 
that they may thus make some return of joy to 
Him who gave himself for us. Nothing they can 
do will be looked upon as too much, or enough, as 
a token of their grateful remembrance. The 
greatest favor they can ask will be, to be al¬ 
lowed to participate in the common work of be¬ 
neficence. No one will find it needful to plead 
long for their assistance, and when they contri¬ 
bute to a great work, they will first give their 
own selves and make no nice calculations as to 
their own ability. They will be ready to go be¬ 


yond their power and deprive themselves of or¬ 
dinary comforts, when another’s greater neces¬ 
sity seems to require it. 

2. In the department of Christian fellowship, 
there must be a consciousness of equality, for all 
are as sinners, poor; and, as God’s children, rich. 
This equality in spiritual things would be dis¬ 
turbed by a great inequality in worldly posses¬ 
sions, if one brother exalted himself above an¬ 
other and if the latter brother should to the same 
extent depreciate himself or become envious of 
his favored neighbor. But where the spirit of 
Christ prevails those who possess much will 
strive to equalize this matter, for they will allow 
none to be in want. By a simple style of living 
they will secure the means of helping those who 
need assistance. This may be so done that the 
recipients will not feel that they are receiving an 
alms, but an act of grateful love to Christ which 
finds its own satisfaction in ministering to his 
brethren. It will be much easier to do this if 
these recipients indulge in no spirit of envy for 
what God has bestowed upon their more favored 
brethren, and accept of the gift in the same sim¬ 
plicity with which it is given. It came from the 
infinite riches of their divine Master but through 
such hands and by such instruments as were cal¬ 
culated to strengthen the bonds of love and fel¬ 
lowship. 

[3. “The sacred writers constantly recognize 
the fact that the freest and most spontaneous 
acts of men, their inward states and the outward 
manifestations of those states when good are due 
to a secret influence of the Spirit of God which 
eludes our consciousness. The believer is most 
truly self-determined when determined by the 
grace of God. The liberality of the Corinthians 
was due to the operation of the grace of God.” 
“The zeal of Titus was the spontaneous effusion 
of his own heart and was an index and element 
of his character, and yet God put that zeal into 
his heart. So congenial and congruous is divine 
influence, that the life of God in us is in the 
highest sense our own life.” Hodgk. 

4. A high excellence in one or more graces of 
the Christian character only makes more start¬ 
ling a serious deficiency in others (ver. 7). To 
have great knowledge of divine truth, and a free 
utterance as to duties and privileges, only ex¬ 
poses our inconsistency, when we lack practical 
benevolence. And it is one great aim of divine 
and pastoral discipline, to effect this complete¬ 
ness of character in all believers. Afflictions are 
sent by God (ver. 1), and opportunities and ex¬ 
amples will be used by a skilful pastor, so as to 
prove (ver. 8) and to draw forth all graces in 
their season. 

5. We have here a true system of Christian 
socialism. In the divine kingdom the Liberty of 
each citizen i9 so perfect, that its rulers and the 
Sovereign King himself will receive nothing from 
compulsion or by the dictation of authority; the 
Fraternity of all citizens is secured by a recogni¬ 
tion of each believer and especially of each suf¬ 
fering believer as a brother of our Lord, and the 
sympathy of each Christian with his fellow 
Christians is the measure of his love to Christ; 
and universal Equality , not in outward circum¬ 
stances which would be delusive, undesirable and 
impossible, but in the common poverty from 
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which all Are rescued and the common riches 
whichare the inalienable birthright of every one. 
Each one has his peculiar capacity of enjoyment, 
beyond which he can epjoy nothing, whatever he 
may have in possession, and short of which he 
has a claim upon our assistance. The rights and 
duties of each individual may not be precisely 
defined by outward law, but the love of Christ 
and the Spirit of Christ universally diffused, will 
secure an equality, in which the rich bestow 
freely as much as the poor and suffering are wil¬ 
ling to receive. Such an equality springs from 
“the feeling of a true and loving brotherhood; 
which makes each man say: My superabund¬ 
ance is not mine, it is another’s: not to be taken 
by force, or wrung from me by law, but given 
freely by the law of love.” P. W. Robertson. 

6. The whole system of mendicancy, which 
has been derived from this chapter by ancient 
and modern ascetics (v. especially Estius), has 
really no support. Not a word can be found 
there implying, “that the less sanctified believer 
can derive assistance, even in another world, 
from the merits of the saints,” or that there is 
“such a virtue in almsgiving as to make the 
giver a participator in the merits of the re¬ 
ceiver, (vv. 9, 14). Christ beoame poor not be¬ 
cause poverty was in itself more meritorious than 
riches, but because it was the only condition in 
which He could reach the special object He had 
in view. Nor did He ever become strictly a 
mendicant. The evils of poverty and self-sacri¬ 
fice were nover chosen for any virtue He saw in 
them for their own sake. No outward condi¬ 
tion, separate from the motive with which it is 
sought and the spirit in whiob it it endured was 
desirable to Him. The whole history of mendi¬ 
cant orders is a striking illustration not of the 
“higher perfection” of voluntary poverty, but 
of the injurious influence of suoh a state when 
chosen from self-righteous and untpiritual mo¬ 
tives. And yet poverty and self-sacrifice are 
noble, when they are encountered for a noble 
object, or as a necessary discipline of provi¬ 
dence, and are sustained in a Christian spirit. 

7. The Apostolic system of charitable collec¬ 
tions is admirably developed in this and the fol¬ 
lowing section. The Duty of giving waa pressed 
upon every Christian with earnestness and im¬ 
portunity. It was evidently no unimportant part 
of the church’s care. It was extensively used as 
a test of character and a means of usefulness and 
fellowship. The Motives, by whioh it was urged, 
were love to men as men, to Christians as breth¬ 
ren in Christ, and to Christ Himself. But al¬ 
though in the Collection of contributions, this 
duty and these motives were pressed with all 
the art and urgency of the most ardent benevo¬ 
lence, every one was scrupulously left to make 
his gift a token of his own conscientious convic¬ 
tion and affection. “ There are several higher 
degrees of the acts of charity and other Chris¬ 
tian virtues that are not in prsscepto , and may be 
omitted without sinning, yet are in consiUo; and 
the performance of them most highly acceptable 
to God” (Oxford old Paraphrase on ver. 10.). 
We ought indeed to do for Christ all which is in 
our power and hence we can never exceed the 
measure of duty , but yet neither Christ nor his 
apostles would force by authority the higher to¬ 


kens of our affection whioh derive all their pre¬ 
ciousness from their freedom. In the persons 
selected for managing and disbursing these collec¬ 
tions the utmost wisdom and the best characters 
were put in requisition. It is plain that if giv¬ 
ing is an admirable test of a Christian’s benevo¬ 
lence, the management of charitable funds is one 
of the severest tests of his integrity and discretion. 

8. “God’s government is an equal and just 
and good government (ver. 12). What can be 
more equitable than the principle that a man is 
accepted according to what he hast” Barnes.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Starke:—Ver. 1. We should copy after the 
good examples of our fellow Christians, for one 
reason why our Lord would have His people do 
good works, is that others may have the benefit 
of their light, and that God may be glorified 
(Matth. v. 16). When our hearts burn with 
Christian love, and we are prepared to assist 
those who need our aid, it is the special gift of 
God.—S pener:—N ot offly he who receives, but 
far more he who confers a favor is blessed, for 
what can be a greater benefit than to be filled 
with love, and to have the power to do good 
(Acts xx. 86 ).—Ver. 2. Hedirger:—M uch tri¬ 
bulation, much joy! The Lord lays on ua 
crosses, but fills us with pleasures. The faith 
of the pious poor works by love, and opens their 
hands to give cheerfully what they have. The 
three main elements hureal goodness, are: to 
give cheerfully, without being importuned; libe¬ 
rally, according to ability; and sincerely, with¬ 
out a selfish motive (chap. xii. 8; ix. 7; Tobit 
iv. 9; Rom. xii. 8).—Ver. 8. It may sometimes 
be a Christian’s duty to give alms to his own 
suffering. Even if you have no more than your 
neighbor, if his distress is greater, and your re¬ 
lief is speedier, easier and surer, you ought im¬ 
mediately to help him. Hbdinoer:—T hough 
poor, yet rich! rich to give, rich to bless. 
Others lay up much; and it proves only as the 
foam of a boiling vessel. Grudge not the sweat 
of thy brow!—Ver. 6. To give nothing but your¬ 
self when collections are made for the poor, 
proves that thou neither knowest God, nor does! 
His will (1 Jno. iii. 17).—Ver. 6. A good work 
in one place should encourage the hope that it 
will stir up a similar activity in another place. 
Every Christian needs to be stimulated to bene- 
volenoe, for the best, will sometimes become dull. 
—Ver. 7. Faith and God’s Word are as insepa¬ 
rable as food and health, and bodily strength. 
The only sure evidence that our knowledge of 
God and of Divine things is correct, must be in 
the fact that God’s Word is our standard, fhith 
its medium, and practical beneficence its fruit. 
—Ver. 8. God Himself condescended to minister 
to the poor, and His people should be eqjomed 
to do the same, bat to what objects, at what 
time, or how much they shall give, must be left to 
every one’s conscience. One of the first objects 
of a good minister should be to induce every one 
to perform his duty, but from his own free will, 
and from evangelical motives. God’s people are 
not left entirely to their own freedom with re¬ 
spect to doing good. It is a matter of command 
that they mast love their fellow men, and the/ 
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are enjoined to lore in the only way in which 
true love oan exist. — Ver. 9. Hbdinoer :—Christ 
became poor to make others rich. Many become 
rich by making others poor. Can such persons 
have the Spirit of Christ.—Ver. lOf. We are 
never the poorer for the giving of alms. Be not 
weary in well doing, when God bids thee on.— 
Ver. 12. If Christians have but little to give, 
even that little will be acceptable to God; a 
loving God will be pleased with little, even if it 
be but a cup of water, Matth. x. 42.—Ver. 13. 
HBDINQBE:--Christ'8 command is not that beg¬ 
gars should be rich, and the rich beggars; nor 
that one should have every thing while his bro¬ 
ther has nothing. Love can impart, but it can¬ 
not receive too much. The rich and the poor 
should live together, that they may serve each 
other; but especially when famine threatens, lest 
the poor should perish. Thank God, there are 
always some kind and faithful ones who are 
ready to give help, and are bountiful to the 
poor, sometimes even to their own apparent 
loss.—Ver. 17. Follow no man blindly. God’s 
Spirit in thine own heart will be thy guide. A 
willing heart will always please Him.—Ver. 18f. 
None but well tried and honest men, who walk 
honestly before God and men, not merely those 
who have a fair show and a glib tongue, are fit 
to have the control of our charities. Better 
than every thing else is, a good name for faith 
and the fear of God. If others praise ub, we 
should never be lifted up, but let it pass, and 
be stimulated to greater goodness.—Ver. 20f. 
Hedinger :— Avoid not only the reality, but 
even the appearance of evil! Strive to have an 
honorable name as well as a good conscience; 
thy neighbor demands that, God this.—Ver. 22. 
In matters of importance we cannot watch our¬ 
selves too carefully. In pecuniary affairs we 
should be so especially circumspect, that malice 
itself can find no occasion to reproach us. Men 
who have been tried and have passed through 
great varieties of experience, should be held in 
great esteem, for they can be profitably employed 
in almost any station.—Ver. 23. Those who are 
employed in the same ohurch are partners and 
brethren, but even the most exalted and most 
accomplished should never despise their fellows. 

Berlbxb. Bible :-The church consists of many 
members who are bound to assist one another, 
according to their ability and wants. God has 
left the actual performance of this duty almost 
entirely to everyone’s free will; He actually re¬ 
quires it, but in such a way as best to exercise 
o ir faith and love. This is especially true of 
tuc care of the poor.—Ver. 1. The obedience 
which grace produces, is especially cheerful and 
free from mercenary views. It will always be 
the fruit of a genuine conversion. Opportuni¬ 
ties for it will seem to a Christian a personal 
f ivor from the Giver of all good (James i. 17).— 
Ver. 2. In urging the example of others we 
should guard against a servile imitation. We 
should be careful to present not merely the out¬ 
ward action, but the true spirit and idea of it — 
It is astonishing how much good may be con¬ 
cealed under a little suffering. It is altogether 
beyond the sight of the thorough man of the 
world, who is unworthy of it; 'but such suffering 
only clarifies the spiritual man’s eye to recognize 


the wonders of the cross. None but (he spiritual 
man can know what it is to rejoice and to suffer 
at the same moment. In these very troubles, 
which give no pleasure, and are ominous, only 
of destruction to the flesh, the spiritual Chris¬ 
tian not unfrequently finds nothing but joy (Jas. 
i. 2; Rom. v. 8). A covetous man is poor even 
in his riches, for he is the slave of his own pos¬ 
sessions, and can make no profitable use of them, 
either for himself or others. A poor man, living 
in simplicity, is rieh, for he is satisfied with 
what he has, and can share even a little with a 
neighbor. This is a delight to him, for all he 
has is sweetened by the Divine hand from which 
he receives it. The ancients used to say that 
“the angels rejoiced when one poor man did a 
kindness to another/’—Ver. 3. The works of the 
Spirit must be spontaneous and unconstrained 
by authority.—Ver. 6. Those are truly good works 
which are the fruit of an entire consecration 
of soul to God. The alms which are of this na¬ 
ture, are therefore called charitable offerings , 
because they are entirely surrendered to God’s 
hands. It is something for a man to give what 
he possesses to God or for God’s sake. But far 
more is it for him to give up his entire self as a 
living sacrifice to God. There may be men who 
condemn it, but in the sight of God it is of great 
price. Though men may condemn it, is of much 
value.—Ver. 6. The true apostolic spirit presses 
on toward perfection in every thing. The word 
grace shows: 1, that we are by nature covetous, 
and would never perform acts of goodness with¬ 
out Divine grace; and 2, that what we give is 
ours only by free grace.—Ver. 7. We cannot ac¬ 
cept of one part of Christianity without another. 
When we commend any thing in it, we must ex¬ 
cept nothing in CQnnection with it.—Ver. 8. No 
man must be forced to give in charity, but there 
is no man who does not need sometimes to be ad¬ 
monished and stimulated to give of his own free 
act.—Ver. 9. If we know aright the grace which 
had compassion on us, we shall proportionately 
know the grace which sanctifies us; for such 
love will fill us with shame, and draw us to true 
repentance, and to a corresponding love and 
duty. How can a knowledge of such amazing 
love fail to awaken within us a similar spirit of 
self-sacrifice? The Christian, as such, with 
nothing but Christ is rich.—Ver. lOf. It is no 
easy thing to admonish a brother well. Much 
wisdom and skill are needful to select and pre¬ 
sent those motives which are likely to produce 
the best result. Good works which are merely 
external and forced, differ essentially from those 
which spring from evangelical principles, and 
come spontaneously from the heart. Those who 
know what it is to work, are the ones to have 
something for the needy (Eph. iv. 28).—Ver. 12. 
Where love i8 in the heart it will do nothing 
without consideration, and its gifts will be ac¬ 
cepted by God and His people with pleasure. 
The Gospel demands only what has been re¬ 
ceived.—Ver. 13ff. We must help those who are 
in distress now, for our turn may soon come. 
Such a stroke is not unfrequently needful to 
drive indolent slumbers even from the believer’s 
heart. God allows men to live side by side, some 
with superfluities and others in want, that they 
may be bound together by offices of mutual kind' 
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ness.—Ver. 16. Fix not your eye entirely upon 
the instruments, but look beyond to the God who 
gives all things, and thank Him.—Ver. 18. It is 
essential to Christianity that all its places should 
be arranged with careful foresight and order. It 
should provide especially that its ministers 
should be pure and blameless before men, and 
avoid everything which might awaken suspicion. 
—Ver. 22. Every form of goodness, even such 
virtues as diligence, zeal and watchfulness, must 
be encouraged and thrive under the influence of 
Christianity.—Ver. 28. Every Christian might 
be a glory to Christ, if he would have Christ 
formed within his heart, and would honor Christ 
especially in works of charity.—Ver. 24. We 
should do it for the glory of God, and for the 
awakening of our fellow men. 

Rieoer: — Ver. Iff. Divine grace is always 
in the heart when we are inclined to acts of cha¬ 
rily, and those who thankfully enjoy the gift 
will not forget the Divine Giver.—Our own 
wants, and perilous times will often be an excuse 
for neglecting works of kindness, but God’s word 
reverses this, and makes them a motive for ac¬ 
tivity in them. Let any man become aware by 
experience of the little comfort which earthly 
things can give, and of the mighty aid which 
grace can give under every variety of condition 
from sources he never dreamed of, and he will 
never settle down under the pretence of holding 
together what he has, but will let it go to the 
relief of others, and with heartfelt simplicity 
commit himself to the wonderful care of God.— 
Ver. 4. The name of sas'nl, is always a sufficient 
motive to give liberally and cheerfully.—Ver. 9. 
The whole earthly life of our Saviour was as 
lowly as it was different from everything which 
the world loves. And yet at every step He was 
cheered by the tokens of His heavenly Father’s 
love (^atth. iv. 4). He thus showed that there 
are better treasures than can be found on earth; 
that we can be rich in God, but poor on earth; 
that one may have every bond which binds him 
to this world sundered and yet be rich toward 
God, and that our highest nobility consists in a 
title to a Divine inheritance.—Ver. lOff. Every¬ 
thing we have should be looked upon as com¬ 
mitted to us in trust that wo may give to those 
who need it. Why should not the profitless 
penny laid up for a wet day be invested in the 
Lord’s fund (Prov. xix. 19) ?—Ver. 14f. In an 
unfallen state when men loved God and one an¬ 
other with a pure heart, God’s gifts were enjoyed 
by all creatures alike. But since man has fallen 
and mutual envies and wrongs make it need- 
fill that each one should have his peculiar 
possessions and rights of property, great inequa¬ 
lities have been produced by the right of inheri¬ 
tance and other arbitrary arrangements. And 
though the mingling of the rich and the poor in 
common society has been overruled for many 
advantages, we should strive to prevent great in¬ 
equalities in human condition, and by offices of 
mutual love equalize as much as possible the 
bounties of Providence.—How happy would it 
be, if every man would regard and use his earthly 
goods as the Israelites did their manna, rather 
as a Divine gift than as a product of human toil, 
for the supply of his absolute wants rather than 
for the indulgence of his passions, and for con¬ 


sumption along his journey rather than for a 
permanent accumulation!—Ver. 21. O God, give 
me an honest heart, a pervading desire to per¬ 
form every duty under the direction not merely 
of some prescriptive forms and outward letter, 
but of an enlightened conscience, and as nearly 
as possible according to that image of love which 
belonged originally to man, and which is renewed 
by grace in his heart! 

Heubner:—Ver. 2. Persecutions and crosses 
give life to the church. They impart to us that 
firmness and courage which are so indispensable 
to offices of fellowship and charity. Melancholy 
and gloom on the other hand contract the heart, 
—Ver. 3f. Christian love regards the gifts which 
it bestows, as of small consequence compared 
with the spiritual benefit it derives from the ob¬ 
jects of its bounty. Hence it “ prays with much 
entreaty.”—Ver. 5. True love when it gives, 
gives as it were its whole self.—Ver. 7. The 
richer one is in moral excellence, the nobler 
should he appear in kind consideration for all 
around him. Penuriousness and selfishness 
would bedim all his virtues, as rust will destroy 
the lustre of the most brilliant metal. Where 
real benevolence is wanting among a people, 
there can be no true life.— -V er. 8. Example is 
far more effective than precept, and every work 
of love should stimulate to something higher.— 
Ver. 10. The tenderer a Christian’s heart is the 
freer his soul should be; he needs the leBS your 
commands, and only hints and opportunities. 
Precise precepts are for children, but a freer 
choice is better for the mature youth. We have 
a right to expect that a congregation of Chris¬ 
tians will be of a mature age.—Ver. 11. The 
good purpose should never waver when we come 
to the performance. To fail in doing is espe¬ 
cially disgraceful to him who has willed it.— 
Ver. 12. Love is never so unreasonable as to 
demand what is impossible, but neither will it 
refuse compliance from some apprehension of a 
remote and only possible danger.—Ver. 13ff 
The inequalities which God permits should be 
adjusted only in His own way. True charity is 
a practical recognition of man’s equality. But 
where inequalities exist, as they will, we should 
never murmur against God, even when they burn 
with indignation against the oppressor.—Our 
highest enjoyment of life depends not upon the 
possession of an abundanoe; a very moderate 
portion is enough.—Ver. 20f. Even those who 
are conscious of moral purity, should never be 
indifferent to that which might draw upon them 
the suspicions of their fellowmen, but strive to 
maintain an untarnished reputation before the 
world. 

W. F. Besber: —Ver. 1. “To do good and to 
communicate” are of grace (Heb. xiii. 16). This 
idea stands at the head of all that the Apostle 
says in this section, and he thus closes the door 
against all foolish fancies about human m$riL 
Every blossom of the tree of life is thus pro¬ 
tected against the poisonous blight of self-righ¬ 
teousness.—Ver. 2. This gracious source from 
which the stream of charity flows to the world 
is also a source of joy to the heart.—Ver. 3f. 
Seldom do we meet with those who give aocord- 
ing to their ability: for we seldom find those 
who calculate with simplicity what their ability 
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is; but still more uncommon are those who give 
bejond their power, for very uncommon is that 
love which seeks not its own, which cheerfully 
bears its own wants, and which then fore can 
spare anything from its means of self-gratifica¬ 
tion.—Ver. 9. May each of us have the mind 
whioh was also in Christ Jesus (Phil. ii. 9)! 
Our Lord’s grace in becoming poor is set before 
us that we may imitate Him.—The Scriptures 
never speak of voluntary poverty as a merit, 
but they rather commend that voluntary service 
in which a man uses what he has and of course 
ought to have, as though he possessed it not (1 
Cor. viL 30).—Ver. lOf. There is such a thing 
as the outward performance without the hearty 
willing of an act of charity especially among 
those who have an abundance. They may give 
from a sudden excitement of sympathy, from the 
example of the multitude, or from the necessity 
of their position.—Ver. 12. Even the widow’s 
mite (Mark xii. 43) should not be kept back from 
God’s treasury. If there be a willing mind it is 
acceptable to God and will be estimated in each 
case aooording to what it has, and not according 
to what it has not. God’s pleasure in the free 
offerings of his people is not proportioned to the 
extent of their possessions, for some of them have 
small possessions but large hearts. In such 
oases the willing among the rich would be more 
acceptable than the willing among the poor. 
11 In God’s sight,” says Grkqohy thi Gbxat, “ no 
man’s hand is without a gift who has a treasury 
of good desires in his heart.”—Christ’s example 
should be imitated by doing, not what its out¬ 
ward form might seem to require, but what 
Christ’s Spirit taught His disciples (John xiii. 
15).—Ver. 18f. The system of communism and 
socialism which some have devised are only ser¬ 
vile imitations of the true fellowship of the saints, 
and wherever they have been carried out there 
are no traces of that equality which Christian 
love produces. As a stream by its own law, must 
necessarily descend, so the essential spirit of 
Christian love inclines the heart of the rich to¬ 
ward them who are in want. Those inequalities 
of social life, in which the rich and the poor 
must dwell together, give employment to the love 
of the members of the Christian household, as 
they endeavor to equalize the comforts of all and 
to give enough to alL To this extent the com¬ 


munity of goods among the first Christians is an 
authoritative example for all subsequent ages.— 
Ver. 16. The wonderful arrangement which the 
heavenly Householder ordained for His great fa¬ 
mily in the wilderness, should be affectionately 
imitated by His stewards upon earth, that there 
may be no inequalities in the house of God. As 
the manna which was carefully kept in store, 
was soon filled with worms, so the superfluous 
abundance which is kept back from the supply 
of a brother’s wants will have no blessing.—Ver. 
19. Those who would banish from (he church all 
such things as a choice of spiritual officers, on 
the ground that they are too. secular and legal, 
may have a great appearance of spirituality, but 
the Scriptures know nothing of a spiritualism 
which proudly exalts itself above all external 
and necessary order, generally to introduce ty¬ 
ranny instead of love, and finally to degrade the 
body of the church to a machine in the hands of 
a few. 

[Christian benefioence: I. Its proper incen¬ 
tives. 1. It is an indication of divine grace 
(ver. 1). 2. It has an admirable example com¬ 

mended by the Apostle himself. The Macedoni¬ 
ans gave without solicitation (ver. 8), to breth¬ 
ren in some respects opposed to them, (Jewish 
Christians), when tried by deep poverty (ver. 2) 
and yet up to and beyond their power (ver. 8), 
with overflowing joy (ver. 2), without an over¬ 
valuation of what they did (ver. 4), and with 
a complete surrender of themselves (ver. 6). 8. 

It is like Christ (ver. 9), who, unlike the Mace¬ 
donians, was rich, but gave Himself and all His 
wealth to enrich guilty men. 4. It is needful to 
our own consistency, for a clear faith, and much 
knowledge and power (ver. 7), a sincere love 
(ver. 8), and an already announced purpose (ver. 
10), should be carried out into benevolent action. 
5. It is needful to an equal distribution of pro¬ 
vidential favors (vv. 13-16). II. Its needfhl 
precautions. Not to present before men a false 
show of goodness nor to silence vain talkers, but, 
1. Against giving from wrong motives, as under 
authority (ver. 8), and without inward convic¬ 
tion (ver. 12. 2. Against intrusting the work 

to weak or dishonest men (vv. 18-24). 8. 

Against plausible objectors (ver. 21). 4. Against 
unequal burdens (ver. 18). j 


XIV.—ADMONITION TO GIVE SPEEDILY, ABUNDANTLY AND CHEERFULLY; THE DI¬ 
VINE BLESSING UPON THEM AND THE RESULT OF THE THANKSGIVINGS 
WHICH WOULD FOLLOW. THANKSGIVING. 

Chaptir IX. 1-16. 

For [indeed, as touching the ministering to the saints, it is superfluous for me 
2 to write to you: For I know the forwardness ot your mind, for which I boast of you 
to them of Macedonia, that Achaia was ready a year ago [from last year, nipntrt ]; 
and your seal [the seal which proceedeth from you, 6 i? uptiv C^c] 1 hath provoked. 
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3 very many [the majority, roue TrAecova?]. Yet have I sent the brethren, lest our boast* 

4 ing of you should be in vain in this behalf; that, as I said, ye may be ready: Lest 
haply if they of Macedonia [any Maoedonians, Maxedtvsz'] oome with me, and find you 
unprepared, we (that we say 1 not, ye) should be ashamed in this same confident boast- 

5 ing [with respect to this confidence].* Therefore I thought it necessary to exhort the 
brethren, that they would go before unto 4 you, and make up beforehand your bounty, 
whereof ye had notice before, [which I have before announced, npoeK^yysXfUy^vf 
that the same might be ready, as a matter of bounty, and not as* of covetousness. 

6 But this I [as to this], He which soweth si aringly shall reap also sparingly; and he 
which soweth bountifully [with blessings, edJoyfatc] shall reap also bountifully [with 

7 blessings]. Every man according as he purposeth [hath purposed, npo^prjraty in his 
heart, so let him give / not grudgingly, or of necessity: for God loveth & cheerful 

8 giver. And [But, dc] God is able 7 to make all grace abound toward you; that ye, always 
having [having always] all sufficiency in all things , may abound to every good work: 

9 (As it is written, He Hath dispersed abroad; he hath given to the poor: his right- 

10 eousness remaineth forever. Now [But, d£] he that ministereth seen® to the sower 
both minister bread for your food [supplieth seed to the sower and bread to the eating, 
will supply], and multiply your seed sown, and increase* the fruits of your righteous- 

11 ness:) Being enriched in everything to all bountifulness [simplicity, dnX&njra], which 

12 causeth through us thanksgiving to God. 10 For (Because, drt] the administration of 
this service not only supplieth the want of the saints, but is abundant also by many 

13 thanksgivings unto God; While by the experiment of this ministration they glorify 
God for your professed subjection [since they glorify God on account of the proof 
which this ministration gives of the subjection which flows from your confession] unto 
the gospel of Christ ana for your liberal distribution [the simplicity of your commu- 

14 nion, xotvawia*;] unto them and unto all men; and by their prayer for you, 

which long after you for [with prayer also for you, as they long after you on account 

15 of] the exceeding grace of God in you. Thanks be unto God for His unspeakable 
gift. 

■ Ver. I .— 1 In some good M88. [B. 0. Bln. Vulg Syr. et al. and eome Lat. fctbers] it Is wanting before vpmw. It seemd 
superfluous and was not understood. [Ttsch. (7 th ed.) inserts it, but Lac him. and Stanley omit it, and Alford puts it in 
brackets.] 

* Ver. 4.—Some Important but not sufficient authorities hare Arfyw instead of Arfytopev. 

* Ver. 4.—Rec. after ravrjf adds rife <tavgiprmK, but the words are an explanatory gloss and In opposition to the best 
MSS. [B. C. D. (1st Cor.) F. G. 8ln. (3d Cor. has it), several cursives, with the Ital. Vulg. and Copt, versions. They are can¬ 
celled by Lachm., Tisch. and Alford, but Bloomfield thinks they cannot be dispensed with either here or in Chap. xi. 17.j 

* Ver. 6.—The predominance of authorities are for wpbt, though the Rec. has tie [And yet Tisch. and Alford retain 
sit, and are sustained by C. K. L.Bin. and some Greek fathers.] Rec also has wpOKaniyyeXfiiyiiy instead of the much better 
sustained vpo«injyy*A/**Tji». 

* Ver. 6.—Rec. has w<nrcp for the second but its evidence is feeble. 

* Ver. 7.—Lachm. after B. C. F.G. [Sin.] et al. has vpopptjrai instead of Rec. wpoaipeirai. It was prol«abIy a correc¬ 
tion, because the prefer, seemed more appropriate (Meygr). | It is not surprising that the subsequent addition of Ood. 81m. 
should have determined the more recent critics in fovor of Lsichmann’s reading, j 

t Ver. 8.—Lachm. has Avvar«t with important MSS.; but if this had been the original reading a gloss would have 
naturally changed it into fovarot «<m v or Bvvareu. [Alford still prefers Swarel, and secs no force in the above sugges¬ 
tion. The authority of B. C. D. F. Sin. is certainly strong In Its favor.] 

* Ver. 12—Lach. has <nr<5pov instead of owtfppa, but it was probably occasioned by the following swdpsr. The M8&. 
[B. O F. G.l are not very conclusive in its behalf. 

* Ver. 10.—Rec. has \opijy^<rat, wArjffvvai and avffaai instead but the weight of authority Is against 

them. The future was turned into an optative because it wm supposed to be a wish. Comp. Rom. xvi. 20. Perhaps also 
there was a reminiscence of 1 Thess. iii. Ilf; 2 These, ii. 17 ; iU. 5 (Meyer). The flit, form is sustained by B. C. D. Sin. and 
several Lat. fathers.] 

M Ver. 12.—Lachm. has xpurrf for He Is sustained only by B. [and perhaps the Vulgu in JMmino.) 

U Ver. 15.—Rec. has & after xoptc* but contrary to much superior authorities. 


EXEOETIOAL AND CRITICAL. 

Visas. 1-5. For indeed conoeraing the 
ministering to the saints, it is superfluous 
for me to write to you. —The use of ydp t 
connecting what is here said with the preceding 
chapter, and irepl pb (instead of tt epl de), shows 
that- this chapter could not have been a distinct 
Epistle, and that the Apostle was not here begin¬ 
ning as it were a new subject (in consequence of 
a long interruption). It is possible indeed that 
be bad been reviewing what he had written, and 
now saw that something was needed to complete 
his thought. However this may have been, he 


now introduces with most refined delicacy a 
number of additional particulars, with the re¬ 
mark that he really had no need of writing to 
them with respect to the collection, for he was 
well aware of their readiness of themselves. 
The connection seems to be: “ I have no occa¬ 
sion to write to you with reference to a minis¬ 
tration to the necessities of your brethren, but 
the point to which I would draw your attention 
is. a kind reception of the messengers from me.” 
If fib should be taken as a soiitarium [». «., with- 
out a following it], its design must have been 
to give special prominenoe to the idea of the mi¬ 
nistration ( diasovia ), in contrast with his com- 
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mendation of the persons who were to hare 
charge of it. But we see no reason why the 6k 
in ver. 8 should not be construed in correspond¬ 
ence with this pkv. This ministration, as in 
chap. viii. 4 (Meyer), signifies, a service of love, 
including the idea of something which was, a 
just debt, (a debitum minieterium), Rom. xiii. 8; 
Heb. vi. 10; 1 Pet. iv. 10, in conformity to 
Christ’s example, Ma^th. xx. 28, comp. Gal. v. 
18. II epeatrbv means superfluous, for the object 
I have in view. [What does the Apostle mean 
was superfluous? It was either: 1. The writing 
on the whole subject, notwithstanding the fact 
that he had written on it and was about to write 
more; 2. The writing, in contrast with his send¬ 
ing the brethren (ver. 5); 8. The writing on the 
collection itself in oontrast with his having writ¬ 
ten to commend the brethren, and his being 
about to write of the manner and spirit of the 
collection]. De Wette enfeebles the expression by 
making it mean: “I regard it as superfluous.” To 
jp4$eiv is here the subject of the sentence.— For 
I know your forwardness of which I am 
boasting oonoerning yon to theMacedoni- 
ana, that Achaia was ready from last year 
(ver. 2 a). The mention of this readiness (rrpothpia) 
was not a mere fiction of the Apostle for present 
effect. The commencement of the collection the 
preceding year (comp. chap. viii. lOf.) had shown 
that it was an actual fact, and that the Corin¬ 
thians only needed encouragement to complete 
the work as soon as possible. The use of the 
preeent tense (icavx&uat) shows that the Apostle 
was still in Macedonia. *Hv is an accusative 
with itavxtiucu as in chap. xi. 80; Prov. xxvii. 1. 
The subject matter of his boasting was that 
Achaia had been ready the preceding year. 
The word ’A*aJa intimates the extent of his boast 
and the general prevalence of the Gospel through¬ 
out the provinoe which was so oalled. It shows 
how confident he was that the whole province 
wos virtually the Lord’s (comp. Osiamler). The 
Apostle implies that they were already prepared 
to commit their contributions to his hands. On 
&rd rekpvoi, oomp. chap. viii. 10. He adds— 
and your zeal hath provoked the majority 
of them. (ver. 2b .)—The phrase 6k$ vfitiv $f/Xos 
properly signifies the seal which proceeded from 
you , and is a kind of attraction [Winer’s Idiom*, 
(68]; as if he had said, the teal which commenced 
with you, hath provoked, etc., oomp. Matth. xxiv. 
17 et al. The majority (rove irfoiovaf) indicates 
that only a small part of the Macedonians re¬ 
mained unaffected by it. In relation to this 
matter, comp. chap. viii. 8.— Bat I have sent 
the brethren, that what we have boasted 
oonoerning yon might not be made vain 
in this respect ; that as I said, ye may be 
ready (ver. 8). The Apostle intended here to say, 
that while he had no need to write any thing 
with reference to the collection itself, inasmuch 
as he well knew that the Corinthians were en¬ 
tirely willing to contribute, he had nevertheless 
sent the brethren (chap. 16ff.) that they might 
have every thing in actual readiness, and that he 
might not be ashamed of what he had been confi¬ 
dently boasting of them among the Macedonians. 
Neander: Paul had doubtless said in Macedonia 
that the Corinthians were prepared to contri¬ 
bute the year before; this had inflamed the 


zeal of the Macedonians, and he now felt 
that it was heedful to exhort the Corinthi¬ 
ans not to disappoint his hopes concerning 
them. The words rd tuxbxw 0 -—vxkp vpOv are 
in themselves general, and include everything 
of which he had boasted of them, but it is after¬ 
wards confined to the matter in hand by h rip 
pkpet Tobrtp (in this respect). This limitation of 
the possibility of failure to that single point 
shows how confident he was that his general 
boast respecting them could not be broken down. 
Estias very properly calls this “ aerie cum tacita 
laude exhortatio .” That ye may be ready contains 
the positive, and leet our boasting should be in vain , 
the negative part of this sentence.— Lest p«r- 
chanco, if any Macedonians should oome 
with me and should find yon unprepared, 
(ver. 4a)—Tva is here used as in Rom. vii. 18, and 
t wice in Gal. iii. 14. The anxiety he had just in¬ 
timated he here expresses more definitely, but in 
a very delicate manner, by the adverb prprt jf, 
which iB in this place equivalent to ne forte in 
ver. 4. He means, if any Macedonians should 
come as his companions (chap. i. 16). [The per¬ 
sons here spoken of are evidently not those 
whom he had described in chap. vii. 16-28 and 
ix. 8, and hence some have concluded that these 
last could not have been Macedonians. It was 
yet uncertain whether any would accompany 
him. But as Corinth was then a great com¬ 
mercial as well as religious centre, some might 
reasonably be expected to go]. On comp, 
ver. 8. Wo, not to zay yon, should be 
pat to shame in the matter of this confi¬ 
dence. (ver.46).—We are not to regard this little 
parenthesis (we say not ye, Iva faj Xkyupev vfieie), 
as a mere pleasantry, but on the other hand as 
a delicate attempt to stimulate their feelings 
of self-respect; since the shame would in¬ 
deed be theirs if the Apostle’s expression of 
confidence in them should not be borne out in 
fact W. F. Besser: —“In this little sentence 
we may discover the extreme delicacy of Paul’s 
feelings, and the affectionate civility which char¬ 
acterized his intercourse, but which are especi¬ 
ally prominent in this most personal of all his 
Epistles.” The {mbaraaie is simply the confi¬ 
dence which had been expressed in the boasting. 
Comp. chap. xi. 17; Heb. xi. 1, and frequently in 
the Sept, but the word has not here precisely 
the sense of, business, thing. The Corinthians 
would be put to shame should they not come up 
to what the Apostle confidently expected of them. 
[He had stimulated the Macedonians by saying 
that the Corinthians had begun the collection, 
and then when he found that the Corinthians 
had not finished their contribution according to 
his expectation and his boast of them, he very 
properly stimulated the Corinthians by telling 
them that the Macedonians had completed their 
collection. He had boasted that the Corinthians 


were “prepared” the last year for the collec¬ 
tion, and yet now he found it necessary to send 
deputies to have them “prepared” for deliver¬ 
ing it up]. In all this there is surely no ground 
for suggesting that Paul was acting a cunning 
part, or was conforming to the shrewd policy of 
the world (Riickert); or that he here exhibits 
something of human infirmity (de Wette) Comp. 
Meyer, Osiander. And yet we may properly 
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concede and maintain that he here shows most 
consummate art.— I therefore thought it 
neoeeeary to exhort the brethren that 
they would go before to yon, and make 
up beforehand the bounty I have already 
promised (ver. 5a). —The Apostle here brings 
out with more particularity the business of the 
deputies he was sending. Ovv, in accordance 
with what he had just said, signifies, in order to 
prevent our being ashamed. The rrpd in TrpokWuciv 
signifies, before the arrival of myself and the 
Macedonians. Tlpoeirrryye'kfihvrjv signifies, before 
promised by me (comp. ver. 2 ff.) not announced 
to you [as in the Eng. vers.] or promised by you. 
[Dr. Hodge thinks it means what the Corinthians 
had promised. We are nowhere told of such a 
promise, though the confident expectations of the 
Apostle had some reasonable foundation. As we 
suppose this to have been his information respect¬ 
ing them, and as we are informed of the Apos¬ 
tle’s promise to the Macedonians respecting them, 
we prefer to refer irpoeniyy. to what he had said 
in ver. 2. The thrice repeated npo (in composi¬ 
tion) shows the Apostle’s extreme forethought]. 
lairrrpt iroiprfv elvat designates the result aimed 
at in the npoKarapTtoucu rr)v evAoyiav —that the 
same may be ready in the manner of a 
blessing, and not as a oovetousness. (ver. 
5 b.) —With this designation of their gift or their 
benificenoe as a evhoyla in the sense of an act of 
love produced by Divine grace, after the example 
of God and directed tothe welfare of men, in which 
one gives cheerfully and with full hand, accord¬ 
ing to ability, he now connects an admonitory 
hint, that it should be so given as to appear a 
blessing, and not an act of covetousness. As 
evTuoyia includes essentially the idea of an abun¬ 
dance, so does nteovefia that of scantiness; but 
of what these consist is not necessarily implied 
in the words themselves. Neander takes evlwyla 
as if it corresponded with the Hebrew 

(blessing) and signified, a communication of some 
good, and then a token of atfection; and Trfaave&a 
as meaning covetousness, extortion, something 
extorted. W. F. Besskb:—“T his contribution 
to the common benefit of the Church may be 
called a blessing in two respects: first, as a gift 
from God, inasmuch as it was the result of His 
grace in the hearts of His people (chap. viii. 1), 
and secondly, as an offering to God, but de¬ 
posited in the hands of His poor.” [In the Eng¬ 
lish version evXoyia is translated “bounty,” but 
this fails of bringing out the idea of good will on 
the part of the giver. The Greek word signifies 
etymologically, a blessing by word, and to this 
was added, by Hellenistic usage, the idea of a 
blessing by action, by a present (Gen. xxxiii. 11; 
Judg. i. 16; comp. Prov. xi. 26). Ourwf is not 
redundant, but draws attention to the following 
evXoyiav, as if it were to be taken in its peculiar 
signification; with otf it signifies, so as, in the 
manner of]. The whole phrase, obros etc., 
relates to tlie special character of the gift: i. «., 
it should be an act of real benevolence, liberally 
dispensing what it has, and not of covetousness, 
withholding as much as possible, from a regard to 
self alone. [The context shows that the givers 
and not those collecting the gifts are here alluded 
to (inasmuch as these collectors might be actu¬ 


ated by a covetous spirit and extort from the 
people). If we take the expression in its utmost 
strictness, it signifies the laying down of a small 
amount, because the giver wishes to reserve more 
than he needs for himself. [Theophyl: —“As 
if he were over-reached by some one, or cheated 
out of it.” Dr. Clarke thinks there is an allusion 
to the two kinds of chests which were set for 
alms in the Temple: the one for what the law 
required as necessary for every one, the other 
for the free-will offerings. To the one all men 
gave, because they were obliged to do so, but to 
the other those only gave who had pity on the 
poor]. But the Apostle explains his meaning 
more fully in vv. 6, 7, where he traces the course 
of each giver to its proper result, and reminds 
his readers that even the costliest gift has no 
value in the sight of God, if it is not given with 
a benevolent and cheerful spirit. 

Verb. 6, 7. But as to this, He that sows 
sparingly shall reap sparingly, and he 
that sows with blessings shall reap with 
blessings. —The roirro has sometimes been re¬ 
ferred to & oTrelpuv, as if it designated this kind 
of seed [he who sows this sparingly, Meyer]; but 
this would require an inappropriate emphasis 
upon tovto. Others, therefore, [as our English 
version does] supply Myu, or typi ; but every 
where else the Apostle in similar cases gives us 
the verb itself (1 Cor. vii. 29; xv. 60; Gal. iii. 
17). Others supply etrrtv in the sense of this is 
as (wrwf fyei). But to avoid a feeble con¬ 
struction, it seems better to take it (with Meyer) 
as an accus. absol. “as to this, viz., that it ought 
to be of ev"hoyla and not of ntoovefia, he which,’’ 
etc. He connects fetdopkv of in sense with kox ftij 
of 7rfeovefiav, and places it at the beginning of 
the sentence. On onetpttv — depifrtv, comp. 1 Cor. 
ix. 11; Gal. vi. 7ff.; Prov. xix. 17. [In almost 
all recent oopies of the English authorized ver¬ 
sion, the word also has twice crept into this 
verse as a gloss]. He who does good sparingly 
shall have a corresponding recompense, a par¬ 
ticipation but sparingly in the blessings of sal¬ 
vation, t. e., an inferior (it is not said, no) re¬ 
ward of grace. In contrast with this stands «r* 
evtoyiatg onelptiv and ‘depicttv, where the second 
fir’ tvhyyiatf, for the sake of emphasis, follows 
immediately after the first. ’E^r* ei?u>)iatc has 
the sense of, abundantly [though this misses the 
idea of its being a gift of love, Alford], either: 
with blessings (the relation being in the thing 
itself), the blessings which be gives and receives; 
or: for blessings, with a view to blessings, and 
the blessings which he shall receive, [Alfobu: 
“this will not suit the second hr ’ et&oy.”] Nc- 
ander (on the ground that evXoyia involves flie 
collateral idea of a voluntary gift of affection), 
paraphrases it, “he who sows in such a way, that 
it is seen to be a gift of love.” [Stanley: ’E~', 
on the condition, these are the terms on which we 
give, as in Luke vi. 88, comp. 1 Cor. ix. 10], 
The plural gives increased force to the idea of 
abundance. A similar contrast may be noticed 
in Prov. ix. 24. [Beza notices a triple Hebra¬ 
ism in the phrase kn* evtoyiaic: 1, in the use of 
knl with a noun when the whole has an adver¬ 
bial signification, as “in justitia for justly; 2, 
in calling the act of charity evXoyla, with refer¬ 
ence to the Heb, fQU free-will offerings; 8, 
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in using the plural for emphasis. We may also 
notice the variety of euphemisms by which the 
contribution is designated in this whole section 
according to the side from which it is viewed. 
With reference to its tource , it is xfym lti lt9 
relation to the church’s life, it is noivuvta ; in its 
relation to public servants, it is dtcucovta ; in its be¬ 
neficial purposes, it is evtoyia; and as a public act 
of piety it is a Xeirovpyia]. The Romish doctrine of 
merit is one entirely foreign to our text, and totally 
inconsistent with Paul’s spirit.— Let each one 
give as he hath before purposed in his 
heart, not grudgingly, nor of necessity, 
for God loveth a cheerful giver. ( vcr. 7.)--The 
verb 66tu must be supplied from 6 oirtipav ana dorijv 
as the predicate of tKaaroq. Katfwf irpoaipeirai, 
as his heart freely prompts him. Tho definite 
purpose with respect to the amount each one 
would give, the Apostle supposes to be already 
formed when he comes to give, though in vcr. 6 
he had spoken of it as in the future (Meyer). 
In contrast with this cheerful, free self-determi¬ 
nation, he places another which springs ek Mittjc, 

avaytcqc. ’Ex indicates the source from which 
the gift proceeds: a morose, gloomy frame of 
mind, properly a sadness at parting with what 
it gives; or, from compulsion, as when a man 
gives from necessity, because he cannot avoid it 
(comp. Philem, ver. 14). W. F. Bessbb: It is 
one of the secondary results of the factions which 
prevailed at Corinth, that Paul was thus induced 
to warn us against all undue compulsion in cha¬ 
ritable collections, and to admonish us in such 
matters to give with sincere pleasure; for no¬ 
thing more completely poisons an act of charity 
than a manifest spirit of rivalry or a mere love 
of distinction.” To encourage them in this 
cheerful contribution, he reminds them of a 
Scriptural expression which, however, is not 
fully quoted. By way of emphasis, and for a 
more striking oontrast with Tlvtttj and avayKrj, the 
lAapdv of the concluding sentence is placed at the 
commencement (comp, tv DuipdrrjTi in Rom. xii. 
8). The passage here thus freely quoted, is an 
addition to the original by the Scptuagint in 
Prov. xxii. 8: 'A vdpa IXapbv teal 66rqv cvAoyeZ 
(var. ayanq) & ^s6g. Comp, ay any with evrrpocr- 
Jektoc in chap. viii. 12. 

Vers. 8-11.— And God ia able to make 
all grace abound toward you, that ye 
having always all sufficiency in every¬ 
thing, may have an abundance for every 
good work, (ver.8).—Having admonished them 
to be bountiful and cheerful in their contribution 
he here assures them, that God could and would 
amply bless them in it, and that they had abund¬ 
ant reason to be of good cheer and confide in 
Him. It was ver. 8 which induced Francke to 
build the Orphan’s House at Halle.* A war6g is 
emphatic at the commencement of ver. 8: He 
can, and of course he will do it Ak introduces 
another element in the matter viz : the power of 
Him who takes pleasure in a joyful giver, to pro¬ 
vide for him abundantly. It is a question whether 

[•In order to procure meena to assist the poor of Halle, 
Francke placed a charity-box at the door of his own house 
inscribed with 1 John ill. 17 and 2 Cor. ix. 7. One day 
(about Easter 1095). on opening this box he fonnd a snm 
(only 7 gulden) so much larger than he had before been able 
to devote at one time to works of charity that he resolved 
immediately to found a free school for poor children.] 


X^piC includes merely bodily or only spiritual 
benefits, or whether it may not embrace both. 
Ilaoav is in favor of the latter view, and the de¬ 
tailed statements which are given seem to de¬ 
mand some reference to bodily things. Besseb: 
“ God can bestow upon us abundantly, not only 
the grace which makes us rejoice in the Lord 
and so prepares us to give with joyful hearts 
(Chap. viii. 21, but the grace which bestows on 
us that abunaanoe of earthly blessings and that 
prosperity which enables us to give so liberally.” 
HeptoaEvoai as in Chap. iv. 15 must be taken in 
a transitive sense. The accumulation of such 
words as b iravrl, k&vtote and naaav in this sen¬ 
tence is very emphatic, and is similar to another 
in Phil. i. 8 ff. A vrdpKeta must here be construed 
in an objective sense as meaning a sufficiency. 
Ildcra avrapKEta signifies a condition which war¬ 
rants us in being perfectly contented, a sufficient 
subsistence even for corporeal comfort. Meyer 
makes it have reference to a subjective habit of 
the mind, the ethical condition which pre¬ 
pared them to abound unto every good work; 
such a satisfaction with their condition as would 
make them always contented, oomp. 1. Tim. vi. 
6, Phil. iv. 11. The more particular definitions, 
however, which he proceeds to give (b navrl — 
TraoiVy as well as seem more agreeable 

to the objective explanation; and the “abound¬ 
ing to every good work,” (which cannot mean, 
in an ethical sense, merely a growth in benevo¬ 
lence, but beneficence in an abundant degree), 
is that to which the full sufficiency could and 
should lead; indeed it was precisely that state 
in which notwithstanding its deep poverty a 
TEpiooEVEiv was said to take place (chap. viii. 2). 
The correct way seems to be, to take all these 
expressions, grace, sufficiency and good work, 
in & general sense, so as to include even the cor¬ 
poreal or earthly condition. Every good work 
would therefore mean any act which tends to ac¬ 
complish the divine purposes, and to promote 
the kingdom of God; and which dispenses bene¬ 
fits of a corporeal nature to brethren in distress. 
This ought to be the outflowing of that complete 
sufficiency, which is seoured by divine grace 
in every department of life, even in respect to 
corporeal affairs.—In ver. 9 he illustrates what 
he had thus said by another Scriptural passage 
from Ps. cxii. 9.— As it is written, He scat¬ 
tered abroad, be gave to the poor, bia 
righteousness abides forever. —The person 
respecting whom this had been said was tho pi¬ 
ous man. hcopTrifriv, which occurs also in John 
x. 12, xvi. 82, signifies to scatter, here to scatter 
abroad (as in sowing), and it has the sense ot 
abundantly distributing on every side. Bengel: 
“Without anxious thought in what direction 
every grain may fall.” Tlbrjs signifies one who 
works for his daily bread (nbopai) [one not so 
poor as irroxfa who lives on alms, but one who 
has nothing superfluous, Webstbbp. 227] there¬ 
fore one who is poor and needy. It occurs no 
where else in the New Testament. Aikoioovvti is 
not the merit which is gained as the result or the 
reward of well doing, but the righteousness or 
good conduct itself. It signifies here especially 
that which is seen when one does good (not im¬ 
mediately, beneficence, at least not in the sense 
of that which is the cause of justification, since 
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it is rather the result of justification; comp. Oal. ! 
▼. 6, 22, Col. iii. 12 ff.). Beneficence is called 
diKoiooiivT) (comp. ver. 10 and Matt. vi. 1), 44 be¬ 
cause it is an act of justice, not to retain for our 
own exclusive use, what God has given to all in 
common” (Ambeos.). Ewald: “To the extent 
in which our free alms is the fruit of a higher 
feeling of love and righteousness, it is no doubt 
called nrm in Prov. x. 2 xi. 4.” To remain 

l T T : 

forever implies not merely a permanent reputa¬ 
tion among men, but the everlasting continuance 
of righteousness, blessing us with its loving spi¬ 
rit not only in the present life, but glorifying us 
and blessing us with the same spirit as a gracious 
reward through eternal ages (comp. 1 John ii. 
17). [On eif rbv alotva, consult Teehob, Synn. 2d 
Ser. pp. 86-41.]—What Paul had described in 
ver. 6 as only a possible thing on God’s part, he 
speaks of in ver. 10 as though it were surely to 
be expected.— But he who supplier need 
for the sower, and bread for the eating, 
will supply and multiply your seed 
sown, and increase the fruits of your 
righteousness; —In these words of Isaiah (in 
which only kittxoprryeiv f to furnish , to grant , is sub¬ 
stituted for the didovai of the Sept.) he describes 
God as the source from which these things were 
to be expected. He leads us to expect in the 
economy of grace and in the government of the 
church something analogous to what God is con¬ 
tinually doing in the economy of nature. [Words¬ 
worth: xopvyto was properly Baid of a wealthy 
person supplying the requisite funds for the 
equipment and training of a tragic x°pb f- Hence 
with the accus. and the dat., it came to mean to 
supply anything for a purpose. 'Etrl sometimes 
implies a supply of one thing after another. 
Comp. 2 Pet. i. 6. Dr. Clarke thinks the verb 
here has some allusion to its early meaning: to 
lead a chorus, and that God is represented as lead¬ 
ing up the grand choras of causes and effects, and 
providing for the whole host of benevolent work¬ 
ers in His kingdom.] The participal sentence 
extends not merely to ry antlpovri but to ftpaxrtv, 
for not only does the symmetry of our sentence 
demand this, but the passage in Isaiah requires 
it. [Our English translators have generally 
followed the received Greek text, which reads 
Xopijyfyrru, ntrjObvai and avgfaat in the optative 
instead of the futures x°PVYti<m, nXrfhyvei and 
a\ty,azi. They have also followed the Vulgnte and 
joined koI aprov «f ftpuatv with the subsequent 
verb. In this way the whole becomes a prayer 
of the Apostle for his Corinthian brethren: 
“May he who ministers seed to the sower both 
minister bread for your food, and multiply your 
seed sown.” This seems unsupported not only 
by external but by internal evidence; for Paul 
was aiming to supply reasons and motives to 
liberality, on the ground that no one would lose 
or be straitened on account of large contribu¬ 
tions. Not a prayer, but a promise was needful 
for this.] Corresponding with the supply of the 
seed to tne sower is the assurance that the same 
Being would bestow upon them and multiply for 
them that which would be necessary to their 
eowing. L e. to their work of beneficehce. This 
has reference not merely to their future doings 
as a consequence of; or as a Divine blessing upon; 


their present liberality (Ruckert); but, as thw 
context atid aim of the writer evidently require, 
to the benefaction then in progress (comp. 
r)u<jv in ver. 11). It is not till we come to the 
Becond member of the sentence, that we find the 
blessing upon the fatnre action exclusively re¬ 
ferred to: and trill increase the fruits of your 
righteousness. This corresponds to the bread 
for eating, and the whole signifies: As God 
makes the scattered seed grow until it brings 
forth fruit and so gives bread for the eating 
(Ppaxnc signifies the act of eating), so will He 
bless your sowing, your work of beneficenee, 
and cause the fruits of your good conduct to in¬ 
crease. The fruits of righteousness correspond 
to the bread before spoken of, in the enjoyment 
of which the reward of diligence in sowing is 
acquired. The expression (in the sense of *op?rd? 
due.) occurs also in Hos. x. 12. But are we here 
to regard it as applicable to spiritual or worldly 
blessings? In the latter sense it would corres¬ 
pond with the interpretation we have given above 
to ver. 8. With great propriety the ancient 
church selected w. 6-10 for being read on the 
day appointed for the commemoration of Bt. Lau- 
rentius (Aug. 10).* — Being enriched in 
everything nnto all himplieity which 
works out through us thanksgiving to 
God. —-In this verse the Apostle gives some ad¬ 
ditional particulars which may assist in deter¬ 
mining his meaning. We have an anacoluthon, 
in which the participle stands as a nominative, 
like eiddrrf in chap. i. 7, as if vpeic had been ex¬ 
pressed in ver. 10. A similar construction may 
be seen in Col. iii. 16.—There is no need of sup¬ 
plying lari [so that the sentence shall read: ye 
shall be enriched, etc .] for the connection with 
ver. 8 would not be suitable. As vv. 9 and 10 
have an obvious connection with ver. 8, they 
cannot be taken as a parenthesis. [Our English 
A. V. regards ver. 9f. as a parenthesis, but in- 
sertsno Fori, fbr it regards irXovn^. as an indepen¬ 
dent nominative. It is better to connect it (not 
with ver. 8 but) with the verse immediately before 
it: “ God will increase the fruits of your right¬ 
eousness (i. e. your resources), being enriched” 
(t. e. so that ye shall be enriched) etc. Hodge.] 
’Ev iravri shows that their being enriched was 
in the most comprehensive Bense of the word, and 
it is implied that naoa dn%6rr^, in the sense of 
perfect simplicity (chap. viii. 2) was to be the 
result (though not precisely the designed object) 


L&urentiua was one of the seven deacons at Rome, and 
had the care of the treasury for the poor. When his master 
Pope Sextos II. was led forth to martyrdom, L. begged to 
accompany him in this as be had done in other sacrifices, bat 
he was told that he would not have long to wait. The gover¬ 
nor of the city demanded that he should surrender the tree, 
a tires which he so liberally dispensed to the poor. At the 
end of three days ho made his appearance, followed by avast 
train of miserable, lame and crippled persona, to whom he 
pointed, saying, u These are onr treasures.'* The governor, 
feeling insulted. Immediately had him slowly roasted upon 
an Iron seat or gridiron until he died (Aug. 9. A. D. 286). 
His dying words were, u Enter not into judgment with thy 
servant," etc. Pi. cxliU. 2. The Church in after tint* s observed 
Aug. 10, in his memory, and as his speech and life were 
looked upon as an admirable Illustration of 2 Cor. lx. 0-IC, 
that passage with profound judgment was assigned for the 
Scriptural reading of that day (harvest time). Whatever 
unrertilnty rests upon the precise details of this story, 
Augustine has given his sanction to its general verity when 
he pays: "As easily might you hide the glory of Rome itself 
as that of the crown of Laurentius.**] 
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of the enrichment. The Divine blessing upon 
those who sincerely loved their brethren and 
cheerfully assisted them in time of trouble, would 
be seen in their becoming rioh in all spiritual 
and temporal blessings. The final result would 
be such a perfect simplicity or singleness of heart, 
and such a pure benevolence as knows nothing 
of selfish interests or painful forebodings, and 
manifests itself in a free and ample supply of 
others’ wants. [The word ««batmtifulnese ” in 
our Torsion hardly expresses this.] Sock a sim¬ 
plicity is not only the fruit of an abundant spi¬ 
ritual life, but is an actual experience which 
blesses cron with temporal benefits these who 
kindly endeavor to aUeriate the distresses of 
their brethren. In the relative sentence which 
works through us, etc,, the Apostle comes back to 
the collection which had its origin and support 
in this dnXdnjc, and he gives prominence to one 
result of this simplicity which admirably corres¬ 
ponded te its origin, (chap. viii. 1 ), inasmuch as 
it produoed a spirit of thanksgiving to God. 
*H rtf is here probably not causal, in the sense of 
guipps quts, but equivalent to #. It is thus like 
boric, as commonly used in the later prose; or 
it is equivalent to: something which was work¬ 
ing. In dt’ fffiiw Paul refers to himself and his 
assistants in the work of oolleotion, since h was 
through their hands that the gift would be com¬ 
municated and the receivers would thus be in- 
duoed to give God thanks. T£ is by some 
made dependent upon Karepy&^erat (for, or in 
behalf of God), but it is better to make it depen¬ 
dent upon evxapiorlav, inasmuch as the construc¬ 
tion of the verb will then be preserved (Meyer: 
a dative of appropriation).—The reason for this 
thanksgiving he finds (ver. 12 ) in the collection 
then in progress. 

Vers. 12-15.— Beoause thu ministration 
of this servioe sapplieth not only the 
wants of the saints, bat also abounds 
through many thanksgivings onto God.— 
Nsander: “The Apostle here brings forward 
another motive for their oheerfal contribution, 
in the material and moral benefits which the 
saints at Jerusalem would derive from it.” The 
ministration spoken of was net the servioe which 
Paul and his associates performed when they 
took charge of the collection, but as in ver. 18, 
the servioe of those who took part in the contri¬ 
bution itself. T fjc heirovpyiac mbrr/c shows more 
particularly that it was something done for the 
Christian community (comp. Bom. xv. 27; Phil, 
ii. 25). The ministration, therefore, which con¬ 
sists in such a servioe must be of the same na¬ 
ture (Meyer: the work of distributing the alms). 
Whether such a word implies that this friendly 
servioe was an aot of worship, or such a sacred 
performance as to deserve the name of an obla¬ 
tion (comp. Phil iv. 18; Heb. xiit 16), may be 
left in doubt.* In this inference the Apostle 


[* The word Astrovpyfa, by which the Apostle designates 
once mors the contribution of the Corinthians, was dorived 
from the old Greek, and especially the Attic language. 
Etymologically it was from Atfroc, of or belonging fo the 
people, and epyor. a work, a public work la the eerrloe of the 
people. At Athens. It was any public service (as the con¬ 
ducting of the public shows, or theatres, or choirs (ver. 10), 
or the supply of food for the people on publio occasions) 
which the wealthier dtixea* discharged at their own ex¬ 
pense, and usually In rotation. The word passed over Into 


intended to say that the ministration of which 
he was speaking would not only supply a want 
of the saints (npoaavanXypovaa being strictly 
equivalent to: supplying by addition, chap. xi. 
9), but would overflow through many thanks¬ 
givings toward God, or would eause such thanks¬ 
giving to ascend in great abundance. Here also 
tv tfev 19 governed, not by nepiooevovaa, but by 
evxapurrun/, [See T. Lewis’ explanation and 
illustration of this text in The Divine and Human 
m the Scriptures, p. 889.— An they glorify God 
on aooonnt of the proof whioh this minis¬ 
tration gives of the snbjeotion whioh 
flows from yonr confession of the Gospel 
of Christ (ver. 18 a ). The Apostle here does no¬ 
thing more than te define with more particularity 
what he had jest said, but with a connection of 
the participle similar to that which we have seen 
in ver. 11 ; as if he had written in ver. 12 : m 
consequence of the fact that many give thanks, etc, 
A<5 points out the external medium (i. the oc¬ 
casion) of a thing; in this place of the do£d(etv t 
etc . [They (the thankful recipients) glorifying 
God when they saw the proof which this minis¬ 
tration gives, tte.J. The attempt to bring this 
word into immediate connection with ver. 12 is 
arbitrary and unnatural (oomp. Osiander and 
Meyer). By doiupqc (ohap. viii. 2) we must un¬ 
derstand either the evidence which this service 
would give that the Corinthians were approved, 
or the evidence which this servioe would give 
that the distribution itself was right and just, 
t. e., that it was such as might be expected from 
the Christian standard of benevolence (Meyer 
after Theophylact: did. rfo dotupov raim/c p*~ 
paprvprfpkvTfc ini fiXavdpunla diajcovtac). In be¬ 
half of the latter view may be alleged the most 
natural signification of the words, and the fact 
that with ini is introduced a reason for thanks¬ 
giving whioh related to the Corinthians. It may 
be added that the dotupfi of the duuwvia must have 
been also a test of the Corinthians. That which 
was the object of their thanksgiving is said to be 
the vnorayr} rye 6po7uoyiac vpuv. In Hellenistic 
Greek, dpohoyla signifies; confession (not: agree¬ 
ment, comp. 1 Tim. vi. 12; Heb. iii. 1 ; iv. 14; 
x. 28), and it is the word for the way in which 
faith is outwardly expressed or made known 
(comp. Bom. x. 9 f.). Eif rd evayykhiou may 
therefore be joined with it, analogously with 
nlonc tic xptordv, nurreiteev —eif rd fCq, and simi¬ 
lar phrases. We should indeed have expected 
the article ( 717 ?) before etc rd evay, to give it more 
definiteness, but we ought not te regard this as 
indispensable, inasmuch as we find every where 
great liberty in the use of it. Comp. Winer, g 
19, 2. The same is true with respect to rye 


Scriptural and ecclesiastical language, retaining principally 
the two ideas of a work or service, and a service of the pub¬ 
lic. In the New Testament. sometimes one and sometimes 
another of the historical ideas connected with the word Is 
most prominent. It is sometimes a secular employment, 
though still in the service of Bed (Bom. xltf. 6, comp. 
JEccles. vit 30), sometimes a service done to a public servant 
of the Church (Phil. ii. 30) sometimes a ministry of instruc¬ 
tion, but more usually It was applied to the priestly or sao- 
riflcial services (Luke i. 33; Heb. viii. % 6; lx. 21; x. 11). 
The more ethical idea is appropriate in onr passage, vis.: a 
voluntary act of benevolence for the public good, but for 
God’s service, and hence an offering to the Lord of the 
Church. Comp. Offender. The Art. J Mn rgi e in Hertmog’e 
Eacyc. by PiUfxnJ. • 
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Kotvomag avroi>£, where the article is in like 
manner absent, and the same would still be true 
if we were to join eif rd evayy. with vnattoy, so 
that the phrase should mean a complying or obe¬ 
dient disposition toward the Gospel; in which 
case nyc dpoXoylac would appear to be the source 
of the {rrraKorji on aocount of the obedience which 
results from your confession. On the other 
hand, by joining dpotoytac with elc rd evayy., the 
SpoXoyia may be regarded also as the object of 
the vnaKofj, so that the idea shall be: since ye 
are obedient to your confession. [Beta, whom 
our A. V. follows, gives to the genitive the force 
of a participle, and renders rtf vrror. rfo 6uoA. 
vfiijv : “your professed subjection.*' Doddridge, 
however, well remarks, that “ the words express 
not merely a pro/eseed, but a real subjection to 
the Ootpel which was professed *']. But the con¬ 
fession towards, or with reference to, the Gos¬ 
pel (=3=the confession directed to the Gospel), is 
the confession of a faith in which love com¬ 
pletely sacrifices itself for another’s good (comp, 
chap. viii. 91, and it therefore essentially re¬ 
quires that tnose who make it should cherish and 
put forth a similar love (comp. 1 John iii. 16). 
Correspondent with this confession is the imoKorj 
of which the Apostle here speaks. Another rea¬ 
son for this thanksgiving is given in the words— 
And for the simplicity of your commu¬ 
nion with them and with all. (ver. 18 5.)— 
K oivcjvia, as in chap. viii. 4, means the practical 
communion which is shown in the communication 
of aid. Ei<- shows the direction in which this pro¬ 
ceeds. The addition of irdvrac was probably 
intended to suggest that it was well known gen¬ 
erally and possibly among the Christians at Jeru¬ 
salem, that the Corinthians were in the habit of 
sympathizing, in a practical way, and especially 
by a hospitable reception in their city, with Chris¬ 
tians of every country. That those Jewish Chris¬ 
tians should have concluded that the Corinthians 
were equally liberal to all simply because they 
were liberal to such distant brethren, does not 
seem equally probable. The connection of eic rd 
evayyt?uov and eig airrobf, etc., with dofo£oi»ref in 
the sense of: they glorify God, with reference 
to the Gospel, to themselves and to all (Meyer), 
has something very feeble and forced about it. 
Such a connection is required neither by the 
want of the article (see above) nor by the elf, in¬ 
asmuch as this preposition fits very well here as 
expressive of tendency or direction; and might, 
according to the analogy of other words, be very 
properly substituted for the dative after dpofarylac 
and KfHvuviaf. [The sense of the whole would 
then be: “they who receive such a proof as this 
ministration gives, will give glory to God for 
your obedience to the confession you have made 
with respect to the Gospel of Christ, and for the 
common fellowship with them and with all Chris¬ 
tians which your single-hearted liberality dis¬ 
plays.”]— Sinoe they also, with prayer for 
you, long after you on aocount of the ex¬ 
ceeding grace of God toward [oniony] you 
(ver. 14). It is somewhat difficult to decide 
with which of the previous sentences this verse 
ought to be connected. Against its connection 
with ver. 12, it may be objected, 1, the Extreme 
length of the intervening ver. 18; 2, that 6td 
does not stand before deport? as it does before 


evxaptori&v, etc.; 8, that abruv stands emphati¬ 
cally at the head of the sentence, but on this 
construction has no speoial emphasis. If we 
connect it with ver. 13, supplying eiel before 
Secret as previously before airMrqrt, it seems 
strange that they should be said to give glory to 
God for their own prayers; and to obviate this 
the language can hardly be made to signify the 
hearing of their prayers. We should prefer to 
conneot it with do£d£ovref in such a way as to 
point out the manner in which they give glory to 
God: not only by their thanksgiving (vv. 12, 
18) but by their intercessions. It must be con¬ 
ceded, however, that such a construction is 
somewhat harsh. The best way, therefore, pro¬ 
bably is to take avrow bnrro&obvnjv together as a 
genitive absolute, (for we find this common 
enough with classical writers, where there is no 
distinction of subject), so that the meaning 
should be: “they, also, with prayers (*. in 
the midst of prayers) for you, longing after you, 
etc. There is nothing really forced or imperti¬ 
nent in this definition of beinor&civ by dttjaet ; it 
is rather a delicate way of hinting at the pious 
spirit which prompted this longing. There is 
An apparent in appropriateness in this word 
emirodelv, inasmuch as the churches could never 
be expected to come personally together. Some 
have, therefore, given it the meaning, cordimUy 
to love ; but no example of such a meaning has 
been adduced. Nowhere else in the 8criptures 
is a meeting together of Christians in the future 
world (alow ptAAuv) spoken of in this way as an 
object of Christian yearning. Neander takes 
liwro&eiv to be the ardent longing which is 
prompted by Christian love to have a better per¬ 
sonal acquaintance with other Christians, and 
hence the final aim of this benevolent contribu¬ 
tion may have been, to bring these Jewish Chris¬ 
tians to acknowledge the Gentile Christians as 
their brethren in the kingdom of God. We 
must, however, remember that in the present 
case the more complete fellowship and the more 
animated enjoyment of common spiritual bless¬ 
ings in the church were actually brought about 
by means of personal intercourse through depu¬ 
ties. This is hinted at in the reason which is 
immediately subjoined: ripe vnepfteZJLoveav 

X&ptv ty ipiv. ’Eirf here designates them as the 
persons among whom Divine grace was active, 
and it is to be connected with vrreppdMoxxmv. 
The idea then would be: on account of the grace 
of God which superabounds towards you, L e., 
because the grace of God is superabundant 
among or upon you. The charitable contribu¬ 
tion was only one out of many streams flowing 
from this riches of grace (Osiander). As the 
Apostle contemplated this abundant result of 
Divine grace in the Corinthian Church, there 
arose from his deepest soul an outburst of holy 
thankfulness, to*which he now gives expression. 
—Thanks be unto God for his unspeaka¬ 
ble gift (ver. 16).—in this exclamation we need 
not suppose that he was endeavoring to repress 
some feeling of self-gratulation which he appre¬ 
hended might spring up in the hearts of the Co- 
rithians on account of what he had just said. 
The “ unspeakable gift of God ” was not strictly 
or exclusively the fortunate result which God 
had brought about by means of the collection. 
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for the expression is rather too strong for such 
an application. The Apostle’s mind was evi¬ 
dently upon the great gift of redemption with 
all its rich results; (especially) in the church 
where was found that simple spirit of benevo¬ 
lence, on which depended all the good results of 
which he had been speaking. But the entire 
spiritual blessing which he expected from God’s 
grace included the particular effect of Divine 
grace or the especial blessing which God’s love 
had conferred on them. (The difference between 
Meyer’s and Osiander’s exposition on this point 
is not essential). 

[Stanley: “In these four last verses the 
Apostle throws himself forward into the time 
when d Jerusalem he should receive the thanks 
of the Jewish Christians for this contribution, 
and thereby witness the completion of the har¬ 
mony between the Jewish and Gentile Churches. 
Hence the impassioned thanksgiving for what 
else seems an inadequate occasion. Compare 
the abrupt introduction of similar thanksgivings 
in Rom. ix. 5; xi. 83-85; 1 Cor. xv. 57; Gal. i. 
6 ; Eph. iii. 20; 1 Tim. i. 17”]. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. As God looks upon the heart, the acceptable¬ 
ness of an act of benevolence in His sight depends 
upon the cheerfulness with which it is rendered, 
upon the degree in which those who are filled 
with Divine love find a real pleasure in relieving 
those who are in want. This inward delight 
will be shown in the pleasant manner with which 
the outward aot is accompanied, and the receiver 
will thus be satisfied that the giver is glad to be 
called upon, and to be able to perform a duty 
which a God of goodness has committed to him. 
Where this spirit is wanting, and it is evident 
that the man gives with a painful reluctanoe, 
from a regard only to the expectations of others, 
from a vain ambition not to fall behind those 
of equal or less wealth, or from the urgent im¬ 
portunities of others, the gift will have no value 
in God’s sight, however costly it may be. But 
a cheerful heart will always make an open hand; 
whatever the man has will bo freely dispensed, 
with no close or anxious calculations of the 
amount, if he can only be sure of doing good, 
and of relieving or removing the necessities of 
his fellow-men. Accordingly God has declared 
that everything sown in this spirit shall bring 
forth a corresponding harvest, that those who 
give from necessity, sparingly, unwillingly, or 
half willingly, shall have a proportionate gain, 
and that those who give cheerfully and liberally 
shall have showered upon them an abundance 
not only of spiritual but of temporal blessings. 
As the result of both these kinds of blessing, the 
cheerful giver will acquire that noble and perfect 
simplicity which more completely surrenders 
everything to One who never fails to supply 
every want, and which is more and more un¬ 
wearied in works of beneficence. And not only 
is he himself thus prospered, but (what is far 
more important) many hearts which are refreshed 
by his bounty will overflow with thankfulness, 
and will give glory to God; a loving fellowship 
will spring up between the giver and the reoeiver; 


and the spiritual life of each will be quickened 
and strengthened. 

[2. It has sometimes been questioned whether 
this promise, (vv. 8-10) is fully borne out by ob¬ 
servation and experience. Not to dwell, how¬ 
ever, upon the fact that the Apostio is in thin place 
only laying down what might be expect <1 4 •*» 

God’s power , and leaves undecided the question 
whether that power will always be put forth in 
every specifio oase, we may suggest that t he Apos- 
tlfe is merely giving the general tendency and result 
of righteousness ( Hodge). It will be, however, time 
enough to show that our passage will admit of ex¬ 
ceptions, when a case of failure has been produced. 

8 . The power of all active beneficence in promot¬ 
ing the Church's unity and common Ufe .—Paul’s 
earnestness in the matter of this collection was 
quite disproportionate to its importance as an 
isolated fact. He was evidently looking far be¬ 
yond it to the kind feelings and fellowship which 
such a work was fitted to promote. There had 
been, and there still was, great danger of a rup¬ 
ture between the Jewish and Gentile Christians. 
Paul evidently anticipated much from this col¬ 
lection, in smoothing down any asperities which 
had already become apparent. 

4. It is evident that a community of goods 
(whatever it may have been) did not preserve 
the Church at Jerusalem from poverty and want. 
Clearly it had never been compulsory nor ab¬ 
solutely universal, and was only for the occasion 
on which so many strangers were in Jerusalem. 
As a requirement , it seems only to have been that 
each one should hold all that he had subject to 
the call of necessity. (See on Acts iv. 84-87). 
Probably then, and certainly ever since, the 
apostolic rule was, “not an absolute uniformity, 
but a mutual cooperation and assistance.” (Stan¬ 
ley). 

6 . The community of love laid down in this 
section would preserve the whole Church from 
want. In the great body there would be “ al¬ 
ways an all-sufficiency in all things'' and with suoh 
a spirit it would be faithfully applied. 

6 . The Apostle clearly distinguishes between 
spiritual and temporal blessings .—The Corinthians 
might sow the one and not reap the other. We 
may sow much love and self-sacrifice, and reap 
abundantly the reward of such a sowing in kind, 
i. in their spiritual results, but reap very lit¬ 
tle of pecuniary or temporal gain. “What Paul 
promised these Corinthians was: 1, the love of 
God (ver. 7); 2, a spirit abounding in every 
good work (ver. 8); thanksgiving on their behalf 
(w. 11-18). A noble harvest! but all spiritual.” 
(F. W. Robebtbon). God might or might not 
give of His infinite sufficiency and ability (ver. 
8 ), for their temporal wealth.] 


HOMILETIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Stahke: —Ver. 1. Confidence and admonition 
may very properly exist together, the one in 
view of an honorable and upright character, and 
the other because many need a preparation for 
their duties.—Ver. 2. A good beginning is not 
always sure of a good ending; we must there¬ 
fore admonish one another and pray that we 
may continue diligent in every good work (1 
Thess. iii. 2).— Hbdikqbr: —Commendable Soil- 
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citude to observe accuracy in all we say; and to 
fulfil all we engage to do; without this, our 
words are only rain boasting. Away with this! 
—Ver. 4. We should be careful to have good 
reasons when we praise another, otherwise both 
parties may only be brought to greater shame. 
— Ibid: Support of the poor, and support of 
pastors. Plead and pray for them! Oh, if all 
who are in comfortable circumstances would but 
remember how much their doing good has to do 
with God’s blessing! Their ability to do gdhd is 
His blessing, and they ought to be the hand by 
which He blesses others, only that they them* 
selves may be more blessed (vers. 6 , 9). The 
covetous man only betrays himself by pretending 
to give liberally ; for he gives only a little ac¬ 
cording to his ability, and this with evident re¬ 
luctance and low motives.—Ver. 6 . Every thing 
we have is from God; the more we have, tho 
more readily, abundantly and joyfully should we 
communicate for the relief of others, with no ex¬ 
pectation of a reward. And yet it is not wrong 
to have an eye to those promises which are a 
token of God’s great love and readiness to help 
us in our weakness (Heb. x. 85; xi. 26).— Ibid: 
Alms given merely by commandment are a kind 
of forced sins, transferred and deposited to our 
account. Gifts bestowed with curses bring no 
blessings or reward.—Ver. 7. A generous love 
of our neighbor is like ripe clusters of grapes, 
whose sweet juices flow forth by their own force. 
It can scarcely be appealed to before its cheer¬ 
ful response is ready. Without such a love men 
must be hard pressed before they yield any thing, 
and the little that comes forth is soured by com¬ 
plaints and murmurings.—Ver. 8. Hedinqer: — 
Nothing bestowed upon Christ’s members is lost; 
and yet look well that no sighs adhere to your 
gifts! If it does not properly belong to you, it 
cannot be acceptable. To offer what rightfully 
belongs to another, is very fitly called, skinning 
your neighbor and hanging his hide up in the 
temple for God.—Christian virtues are joined 
together like the links of a chain. He is a per¬ 
fect Christian who fails in no part of his duties. 
Ver. 9. Spener: —Genuine love is careful to be¬ 
stow its bounty upon such persons and in suoh a 
way that goodness shall not encourage wicked¬ 
ness; but the hand which freely scatters must 
not be fettered with too many scruples, if only 
the worthy are not overlooked. Blessed are the 
merciful whose care reaches to the soul as well 
as to the body, to eternity as well as to time 
(Mattb. v. 7).—Ver. 10. Hbdinger : — The sower 
not unfrequently scatters on the soil what little 
seed he has, and with painful anxiety hopes for 
a plentiful harvest. Such a harvest God has 
promised to those who sow liberally (in well 
doing), and are moved by love to men and a de¬ 
sire to serve God.—Ver. 11. God is the true cen¬ 
tre from which all lines of blessing diverge, and 
in which all benevolent actions again converge 
in grateful thanksgivings.—Ver. 12. How much 
good springs from love! It preserves the life of 
Christ’s members, and turns their hearts into 
altars of incense where God is adored.—Ver. 
18. The confession of a true faith and the over¬ 
flowing of a genuine love are beautiful things, 
for which we have reason to rejoice and to praise 
the Lord.—Ver. 14. Those who receive kindness 


should heartily thank God for the spirit bestowed 
upon the giver, and pray that he may receive an 
abundant blessing.—Ver. 15. Let us never see or 
hear of a charitable work without rejoicing in it 
and praising God for it. 

Berlenb. Bible:—V er. 2. Whoever leaves 
what he must do to the last hour, will find him¬ 
self confused and his good work put to shame 
(the foolish virgins).—Ver. 8f. Satan endeavors 
to strangle our good purposes at the birth, and 
we should take care faithfully to finish what we 
have begun well. Every one is in danger during 
his religious course of becoming eold in heart; 
it is always well, therefore, when God sends 
some one to stimulate our zeal.—Ver. 6. If no¬ 
thing in the heart is pleasing to God, we may be 
sure that the outward act will have no blessing. 
—Ver. 6. God delights in what flows liberally 
from a loving heart.—Ver. 7. The Christian 
knows no joy without faith, or which proceeds 
not from grace. It is by the delight which the 
liberal man finds in giving, that God steals hia 
heart and forces upon him a grace far richer 
than what he gave.—Ver. 8. In proportion as we 
apply to the poor those gifts with which Divine 
love has favored us will be the grace which we 
shall reoeive in their stead; only the returning 
stream will be the most abundant, that goodness 
and faithfulness may meet together.—Ver. 9. In 
scattering his blessings, the Christian must re¬ 
collect that though his heart should be open and 
unreserved, he should also proceed as carefully 
as possible, for the work of love should be wise. 
Even righteousness demands this. But it will 
be like a regular growth, in whioh there is no 
decay; for as it is in harmony with the Divine 
nature, it must be eternal.—Ver. 10. God gives 
the seed, and He must give the harvest, but not 
immediately, for then we could not distinguish 
His several footsteps. When we open our hearts 
to God (by our alms) the blessings always return 
upon us in a thirty, sixty or an hundred fold in¬ 
crease of Christian graces.—Ver. 12. It is said 
that, “ Love is the fulfilling of the lawand we 
here see that obedience to the second table re¬ 
acts upon the better fulfilment of the first, inas¬ 
much as it awakens a spirit of praise.—Ver. 15. 
Whoever recognizes and accepts of Christ as a 
gift, will be thankful and strive to live to the Di¬ 
vine glory. Each attribute of God has a ten¬ 
dency to produce in us something like itself; and 
as He freely gives to us, we also are led freely to 
give. 

Bekoel :—Ver. 8 God gives us what we have, 
not so much that we may have it, but that we 
may do good. Every thing in life, even the beet 
earned rewards, are seeds sown for a future 
harvest. 

RiiaiR:-V er. 5. A gift will be a blessing, 
for the supply it affords, for the cheerfrd kind¬ 
ness it displays, and for the thanksgiving of 
which it is the occasion.—When it is a matter of 
covetousness, it will be done penuriously and un¬ 
pleasantly, and will be received without pleasure 
or satisfaction.—Ver. 6. The figure of sowing 
and reaping is very appropriate to the work of 
charity. That which is scattered, is something 
which we look upon as meedfhl for our support, 
but which will not be as profitable if it is hoard¬ 
ed up. We must not be anxious about wind and 
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weather, but trust rather to God’s providence 
than to our own prudenoe. Much seed will doubt¬ 
less fall by the wayside, but that on the good 
soil will abundantly reward os for all we sowed. 
Ver. 8. God can turn to our advantage not 
only the inorease of our Worldly wealth, hut 
every blessing of His daily providence. In this 
way He may give us health, peace, pious hus¬ 
bands and wives, pious children and faithibl do¬ 
mestics, and make them an advantage to us. 
We often see those who are reluctant to do kind 
acts for their neighbors lose mere by extrava¬ 
gant children and unfaithful servants, tihan would 
have formed a handsome contribution for the 
poor.—Vers. llff. Where we have true simpli¬ 
city of character, we are not particular in the 
enjoyment of what God gives us, but we are sa¬ 
tisfied and hopeful, even where we seem to be in 
want.—Ver. 15. Christ is indeed an unspeakable 
gift, but in Him is included the gospel, with all 
its power in the heart, and those works of cha¬ 
rity to which it prompts us, a supply for every 
want, an overcoming faith, a thankfnl spirit, the 
common fellowship of prayer which He creates, 
and the prospect of a harvest of blessings through 
all eternity. 

Heubner:—Ver. 1 . An enlightened Christian 
needs no long exposition of his duties.—Ver. 2. 
Even fbr the sake of a good example, it may be 
a duty to give liberally.—Ver. 4. If a minister 
has done all within his power, and his people are 
without benevolence, theirs mast be the reproach. 
Ver. 5. God’s blessing depends not upon the 
amount, but upon the spirit with which we give. 
Ver. 6. The principles on which we shall be 
blessed are: the more active we are in doing 
good, the greater will be our bleaeing; the more 
we are emptied of earthly things, the more we 
are filled with God, and vice verea. Worldly pru¬ 
dence says: Do not make yourself a beggar! but 
Christian prudence says: Give all that thou hast! 
Ver. 7. The value of our charities depends 
upon their being given from a pure heart. God’s 
mat grace in the heart makes a glad heart.— 
Ver. 9. God can give abundantly, not only in 
earthly, but in spiritual things.—Ver. 12. The 
giving of alms is of an advantage even in the 
spiritual life; for tt awakens and strengthens 
sur faith in the reality of a Christian spirit in 
the church, and of course in the presence of God 
Himself, to help the poor through His children. 
When the heart of God’s professed people are 
unmerciful and severe toward others, it becomes 
hard and bitter, inolined to unbelief, and a dis¬ 
honor to our religion.—Ver. 14. A spirit of 
prayer is no slight recompense for doing good. 
Even those whom we never knew become in¬ 
teresting to us when we hear that Divine grace 
abounds in them. 

W. P. Bessbr :—Ver. 5. It is better to give to- 
dty than to-morrow, for no one knows how long 
he will be able to give. Reason, indeed, always 
gives reluctantly, from fear of some possible mis¬ 
fortune in the future; but the Bible says: “ Give 
a portion to seven, and even to eight, for then 
knowtsi not what evil shall be upon the earth ” 
(Eedes. xi. 2, comp. Pror. iii 27, 28). God al- 
ways gives with a liberal hand; and if it is a 
blessing for us to give, let us not measure our 
alms with a penurious and covetous spirit. God 


also cheerfully lets us have the best He has; and 
if our alms are a sacrifice of praise, let us not 
corrupt it with the leaven of covetousness, but 
accompany it with the sweet inoense of a com¬ 
plete dedication of our own selves to God fChap. 
viii. 5, MoL i. 14).—Ver. 6. The giving or alma 
is itself a blessing, and of course the giver must 
be blessed. As the sun draws the water, and as 
the clouds give back in showers what they before 
received, (Eccles. xL 8) so will God graciously 
return what we bestow (in His name and in His 
hand) although it sometimes may seem like cast¬ 
ing our bread upon the waters. A poor man 
gives only an insignificant mite, but it is a bless¬ 
ing, and he will have a harvest of blessings; 
blessings from God’s children, and blessings from 
our heavenly Father in this world and in the 
next. He who sows in blessings (giving in the 
Lord and to the Lord), shall reap also in bless¬ 
ings: He will hear nutny exclaim, “God reward 
you!” and “Thank God!” and these shall rise 
up before God with his alms, and spring up in 
many full ears to form his harvest wreath in 
another, and even in the present world. If those 
who receive our gifts should be unthankful, and 
should have no share in our blessing, God is faith¬ 
ful to remember every seed sown, and to make 
it fruitful in blessings. Only see to it, there¬ 
fore, that everything you sow is a bounty and not 
a covetousness, and then give over all care about 
the harvest, to the Lord who will net fail to make 
it exceedingly abundant!—Ver. 10. Wo have the 
same God in the kingdom of grace as in the king¬ 
dom of nature. In the latter our Lord onoe 
asked his disciples, “Lacked ye anything?” and 
they replied, “Nothing!” (Luke xxii. fe). In 
the former also we may be sure that all cheerful 
givers, when asked, “Have you ever been impo¬ 
verished by your scattering?” will glorify that 
Lord who has taken upon Himself the debts of 
all His poor (Prov. xix. 17), by answering: 
“Never; we have always had the blessing Paul 
promised the Corinthians.”—Just as a citizen 
shows his subjection to the civil law by a con¬ 
scientious payment of all his legal assessments, 
so a Christian shows that his confession is sub¬ 
ject to the gospel when he cheerfully assists in 
the collection of all church duesw—Ver. 14. The 
longing which God’s people sometimes feel in 
every part of the general ohuroh on earth to en¬ 
joy each others’ fellowship is not extinguished 
even if they have no prospect of meeting in the 
flesh, but we instinctively yearn for a fellowship 
face to face in the mansions of the eternal 
oity. 

[Stanley: —The Apostle presses upon them. 
(1) speed, w. 1-5; (2) readiness, vv. 6-7; (3) 
bounty, vv. 8-16. A Clarke: “The Apostle- 
enumerates the good effects which would be pro¬ 
duced by their liberal alms-giving: 1. The wants* 
of the saints would be supplied; 2. many thanks¬ 
givings would thereby be rendered nnto God; 8. 
the Corinthians would thereby give proof of 
their subjection to the Gospel; and 4. the prat¬ 
ers of those relieved will ascend up to God ini 
behalf of their benefactors.” See a Sermon of 
Dr. Barrow on the passage from the Psalms* 
quoted in rer. 9, in which the subject of “ Bounty 
to the Poor,” would seem to be exhausted ( Work*- 
Vol. I. Ser. 31)]. 
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XV.—DEFENCE OF HI8 APOSTOLIC ENERGY, POWERS AND ACTS AGAINST THE AS¬ 
SAULTS OF HIS ARROGANT OPPONENTS. 

Chapter X. 1-18. 

Now I Paul myself beseech you by the meekness and gentleness of Christ, who in 
presence [indeed] am base [lowly] among you, hut being absent am bold toward you: 

2 But I beseech [entreat] you, that I may not be bold when I am present with that 
confidence, wherewith I think to be bold against some, which think of us as if we 

3 walked according to the flesh. For though we walk in the flesh, we do not war after 

4 the flesh: (For the weapons of our warfare 1 are not carnal, but mighty through God 

5 to the pulling down of strong holds:) Casting down imaginations, [reasonings, kayi*- 
pobq] and every high thing that exalteth itself [is raised, Inatpdptpov] against the 
knowledge of God, and bringing ioto captivity every thought [every thought into 

6 captivity] to the obedience of Christ; And having iu a readiness to revenge all dis¬ 
obedience, [every failure in obedience, itapaxoijv ] when your obedience is fulfilled. 

7 Do ye look on things after the outward appearance ? If any man trust to [in] him¬ 
self that he is Christ’s, let him of himself think [conclude, this again, that, 

8 as he is Christ’s, even so are we Christ’s [om. Christ’s].* For though [even if, 
idv r«] f I should boast somewhat more [abundantly, xeptffffdrepdv] of our author¬ 
ity, which the Lord hath given us 4 for edification, and not for your destruction, I 

9 should not be ashamed: That I may not seem as if I would terrify you by letters: 

10 For his letters, say they,* are weighty and powerful; but his bodily presence it weak, 

11 and his speech contemptible. Let such a one think this, that, such as we are in word 
by letters when we are absent, such will we be [are we] also in deed when we are 

12 present. For we dare not make ourselves of the number, or compare ourselves with 
some that commend themselves: but they, measuring themselves by [among, lw] them- 

13 selves, and comparing themselves among [with] themselves, are not wise. But we* 
will not boast* of things without our measure, [boast without measure, elq rd dpsrpa] 
but according to the measure of the rule which God hath distributed [apportioned] to 

14 us, a measure to reach even unto you. For we stretch not ourselves beyond our mea¬ 
sure, as though 8 we reached not unto you: for we are come [came foremost, iipddca- 

15 psv] as far as to you also in preaching the gospel of Christ. Not boasting of things 
without our measure [boasting without measuro], that is, of other men’s labors; but 
having hope, when your faith is increased, [that as your faith increases, al£ayoplvr i q'\ 
having hope, when your faith is increased, that [as your faith increases, ab£ayoplrqq 
that] we shall be enlarged by you [among you. £* bplv] according to our rule abund- 

16 antly, To preach the gospel in the regions [as far as the parts, siq rd frxsplxstva] beyond 

17 you, and not to boast in another man’s line of things made ready to our hand. But 

18 he that glorieth, let him glory in the Lord. For not he that commendeth himself is 
approved, but whom the Lord commendeth. 


* Ver. 4.—Roc. has <rrpartia.t, but It® authority is feeble. [Internal evidence would seen strong in favor of < 
both here and in 1 Tim. i. 18, (or ordinarily (though by no means uniformly) it is used for military eerrice or warfare, 
while arpa-ni signifies rather an army: but they are often used interchangeably, and the external evidence against it ia 
too strong to be forsaken (Tiscli.). Lachm. however (rastained only by Cod. B.) adopts it.] 

* Ver. 7.—Rec. has ypurrov after ijpct*: but it is thrown out by the minority of the host MSS. frisch. after refecting 
it In ed. 3d, restores it Id ed. 7th with the remark: “of ut moUttum ommno omistum videtur: addidiue quemquam vim 
crtdibiU videtur.” And yet the documentary evidence against it (B. C. D. (lat baud) F. 0. Sin. many cursives, Vulg. Goth. 
Syr. Arm. with most of the ancient expositors) is very strong.] 

* Ver. 8.—The predominance of evidence is in favor of re after *at; it is easier to oouoetve of its mMoi tha n of Its 
insertion. On the other hand «<u before vepurairtpcr has the weight of authority against it, and it is probably a supplo- 
mentary addition. [Tisch. now restores it and thinks it more likely to have In-en omitted than added by a foreign band.] 

* Ver. 8.— i/fiiy after xvptor is uncertain. It might have seemed superfluous after ifpwr, and yet very appropriate 

after The best M88. do not have it. 

t Ver. 10.—[lirurroAsu is placed before pAv by Lachm. after Codd. B. and Sin.}. is better sustained than 

it is also the more difficult reading. 

* Ver. 12,18.—o3 ovrtoi?<rtv itieU 34 are thrown out by a number of critics, but on the sole authority of OeeMentol 

MJML, tome of which have wictt 34, although these last words seem like an incomplete restoration when they stand 
alone. The transcriber's eye easily passed from ov before trvv to ovx after 34. and it was difficult to explain the 

passage without omitting these words. See critical remarks [and Stanley's extended discussion.] 

Tver. 18 .—KavxwrintSa has satisfactory evidence in its favor; and is neither to be left out nor e xchang ed for 
cavYM/uifda nor 

* Ver. 14.—Lachm. has at yAp instead of ov ynp but his authorities are weak [only Cod# B. and two very recent 
cursives. As he plaees the mark of interrogation after tovrdvt, the sense remains the same.} 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

In passing to a new section (de), the tone of 
the Apostle’s discourse becomes much altered. 
[“The conciliatory and affectiouate strain of 
entreaty which pervaded the first part, is ex¬ 
changed for that of stern command, and almost 
menace: there is still the same expression of de¬ 
votion to the Corinthian Church; but it is mixed 
with a language of sarcasm and irony which has 
parallels in the First Epistle, but none up to this 
point in the Second. With this change in the 
general tone agrees also the change in details. 
Instead of the almost constant use of the first 
person plural, he here almost invariably (and in 
some instances with unusual emphasis) employs 
the first person singular; the digressions no 
longer go off to general topics, but revolve more 
closely round himself; the Corinthians are no 
longer commended for their penitent zeal, but 
rebuked for their want both of love and peni¬ 
tence. The confident hopes which he had ex¬ 
pressed for the future are exchanged for the 
most gloomy forebodings. This change is not to 
be accounted for by supposing this section to be a 
distinct fragment between his First and Second 
Epistles; for, after all, the differences between 
the different parts are no greater than those be¬ 
tween other portions of his writings: nor by 
supposing that he is addressing a different por¬ 
tion of the Corinthian congregation, for no inti¬ 
mation of this is given; but it is possible that 
some considerable pause, either of time or 
thought, now took place, during which addi¬ 
tional news or recollections of an unfavorable 
character came before him, and gave a new turn 
to his discourse. As the time drew near also in 
which he was to visit and test his apoetolio 
power among them, he was perhaps haunted by 
the fear that he should have to visit them in an¬ 
ger and not in love. Such a feeling is the basis 
of this, as that of gratitude was the basis of the 
first portion of the Epistle. It is from this that 
lie starts* (x. 1-7), from this the digressions fly 
off (x. 12; xii. 10), and to this his conclusion 
returns (xii. 11: xiii. 18).” Stanley (abridged)]. 
His object now is to vindicate his Apostolic cha¬ 
racter and authority against those ill-disposed 
and arrogant opponents who had made light of 
them. The tendency of what he says is still to 
draw off the Church, with which he was anxious 
to deal tenderly, from those antagonists on whom 
he had determined to exert the Apostolic powers 
they had depreciated. 

Vbrs. 1-fl. Now I Paul myself, beseech 
you by the meekness and gentleness of 
Christ, who in presence, indeed, am 
lowly among yon, but being absent am 
bold toward you (ver. 1).—[In no other part 
of his Epistles has he made his individua¬ 
lity so prominent. He usually says, “I Paul,” | 
(Gal. v. 2; Eph. iii. 1; Philem. 19), or uses 
simply the first person (singular or plural) of 
some verbj. Here avrde is added, and by way 
of emphasis is plaoed at the head of the sentence. 
It should be construed neither in the sense of 
ultro (of my own accord), nor in that of idem 
(always the same) in opposition to those who re¬ 
proached him that he had been fickle or inconsis¬ 


tent in his conduct, nor in contrast with those 
who had charge of the collection, with the poor 
saints who were to be relieved, with his calum¬ 
niators, or with him who hitherto had been as¬ 
sociated with him in the composition of the Epis¬ 
tle (chap. i. 1). With respect to this last sug¬ 
gestion, we have nothing in the remainder of the 
Epistle which indicates that the Apostle wished 
to make prominent that he was sustaining any 
new relation to them, or that he was now more 
than before addressing the Corinthians with bis 
own hand or especially authenticating what he 
was about to write. The word has reference 
rather to the prayer in ver. 2, which is brought 
out in a somewhat gentler form by the exhorta¬ 
tion in ver. 1, and it relates to what is said in 
the relative sentence in ver. 1, as if he would 
say: I myself admonish and pray you; even I, 
who in personal appearance am so mean among 
you, but when absent am so bold toward you; t. 

even I who, according to the disparaging 
insinuations of my opponent^, (for these are* 
evidently aimed at), am bold only when at a 
distance, and so submissive (cringing, faint¬ 
hearted) when personally present with you, now 
exhort and pray you, to save me by your con¬ 
duct the necessity of being bold and overbearing 
when I shall be present with you. With the 
words kya naiiAof, on which the main emphasis 
should be placed, he meets them in that Aposto¬ 
lic and personal character which was so familiar 
to them, to which they owed so much, and on 
which his admonition now depended for all its 
power. He strengthens this, however, by the 
addition: by the meekness and gentleness (rrpad- 
ttjq Kai kmetKeta) of Christ. This gentleness and 
benignity or mildness (Acts xxiv. 4) of Christ 
(comp. Matth. xi. 29f.; Isa. xlvii. 2f.), ought 
to move them to comply with his exhortation. 
As this was the ordinary spirit and manner of 
Christ, they ought to see that Christ’s Apostles 
might also be gentle, and they should not make 
it necessary for him to proceed against them 
with severity. Ewald takes it as an admonition 
to the Corinthians, that they should not, like his 
opponents mistake for weakness that meekness 
and humility which he carefully copied in ail his 
conduct from the example of Christ. Neither 
does the scope of the passage nor analogy require 
that we should construe did in the sense of a so¬ 
lemn protestation (Osiander). Aid with a genit. 
often indicates the means or accompaniments; 
as if the action were passing through them, 
and receiving a peculiar coloring from the me¬ 
dium. Paul's entreaty is here supposed to ac¬ 
quire a special tenderness by being did rye irpgdr. 
k. hm&iK, [Jblf, { 905. 8 B. 1], The distinction 
between npadrye and enis'inua, according to Me- 
lancthon, consists in this: the former means non 
temere iraeci , and the latter facile placard. Ben- 
gel makes the former virtue magic abtoluta (wil- 
| lingness to suffer and to forgive), and the latter 
magic refertur ad alioc . According to Meyer the 
contrast is between what was actually expe¬ 
rienced and what was strictly just. Hbubner: 
Meekness endures the pain, but gentleness cor¬ 
rects the faults of others with forbearance. 
[Webster and Wilkinson say that **ir padr. is 
natural mildness of disposition; irreeiK. a habit 
arising from considerateness, exemplified by our 
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Lord in Luke ix. 56, and Matth. xxvi. 41.” 
Comp. Trench, Synn., First Part, pp. 207-10]. 
The idea (of Rfiohert) that Paul felt especially 
touched by the insinuation contained in the re¬ 
lative sentence, inasmuch as he was conscious 
that notwithstanding all his vehemence he was 
really deficient in personal courage, must have 
originated in a sad misapprehension of the Apos¬ 
tle’s character as presented in his life and Epis¬ 
tles. Those opponents who urged this objection 
in order to weaken the impression which his 
Severe reproofs had produced, had found a 
plausible reason for their assertion in the fact 
that, for fear of aggravating the evil, he had 
spoken of some things within the Church itself 
with a degree of hesitation. It is possible, too, 
that after his second visit to Corinth (and before 
our first Epistle) the state of things had become 
so much worse, that he had felt obliged to write 
with more severity thanhehad displayed when he 
was among them (Meyer). It would be hardly 
correct to go back as far as his first visit among 
them (l Cor. ii. 8), for the observation of his 
opponents had probably been made at some later 
period. But the matter on which the Apostle 
exhorts bis readers is contained in the prayer 
(6kopai) which follows in ver. 2.— But I pray 
that I may not when present hare to be 
bold with that confidence with which I 
think to be bold against some.— [By 
translating irapaic. of ver. 1, and Stop of ver. 2, 
by the same word (beseech) our common version 
fails to preserve the growing earnestness indi¬ 
cated by the latter word. For a similar inter¬ 
change of these words see chap. ▼. 20, 21; vi. 1; 
viii. 4]. The 6k not only indicates that he was 
taking up again what had gone before, bnt it in¬ 
troduces a contrast to the sentence implied in the 
relative sentence. The prayer itself, as the con¬ 
text and the want of the accusative of the object 
dhows, was directed not to God (for then irapa- 
*aX<b in ver. 1 would have no significance) but to 
the Corinthians. [“ The terms in which this is 
expressed are taken from the description which 
the detractors were accustomed to give of him 
(ver. 1), which, although apparently incidental, 
is the key note of all that follows, in which the ideas 
Tajreiv. and Oapf>. in various turns of thought and 
phraseology continually and prominently recur.” 
Stanley.] The article t6 serves to make the in¬ 
finitive sentence especially prominent. Ylapfa' cor¬ 
responds in signification with eif irp6$vreov in ver. 
}. The thing prayed for is, that they would not 
allow it to become necessary for him to be bold 
among them. The ireirot&rjoic was that confi¬ 
dence in his official authority and rights which 
was connected with good conscience, and whose 
dependence was indeed upon God, but need not 
be understood here. A oytfapuu is not hi the pas¬ 
sive (I am reckoned) to express the way in which 
he was estimated by bis opponents (Luther). 
Beza not only regards it as a passive, but takes 
fohtivjoeu m a preterite, which, however, would 
have called for some additional word (an&v) to 
Imply this (oomp. MeyeT). It denotes here, as it 
often does in Euripides and Herodotus, the in¬ 
tention, the design or determination of the mind. 
[Chrysostom thinks the word does not imply a 
fhll or settled purpose. Paul “ said/iot * where¬ 
of ith I am prepared,’ but therewith I think,’ 


for he had not yet resolved upon this, though 
his opponents had given him occasion enough.” 
Bloomfield notices a paronomasia in koyi^opm 
and 'koyifapkvcvs, which if introduced into Eng¬ 
lish might perhaps be best expressed by reckon ]. 
As the case is different with foyifapinovc, the 
word there has the meaning of, to reckon /br, or 
at tomelhnng. ’Err/ rtvaq should be connected not 
with dapjyfjccu but with roWfifpoi, which must 
here be taken absolutely and in the sense of, to 
have courage, to be resolute, to step forth boldly 
(as in Homer, Pindar, the tragic poets and 
Thucydides). [It has also something of the 
signification, to venture, to have the heart, as if 
the agent endured or suffered something, because 
he acted in spite of natural feeling, or under great 
difficulties. This idea may be traced in the use of 
the word here].—namely, those who think 
of ns as if we walked according to the 
flesh, (ver. 2 6.)—He does not name these per¬ 
sons, but he immediately characterizes them from 
the way in which they were in the habit of judging 
him. ’Of is here used as in 1 Cor. iv. 1. [TIf/x- 
irarovvres etymologically signifies, to walk about, 
hither and thither, and Stanley thinks that we 
have here a reference to this original meaning]. 
Kard o6pica mptirareiv here signifies, a course of 
conduct, characterized by the oap£ (i. e. f by the 
psychic-corporeal life), destitute of a spiritual 
character, and not merely dependent upon exter¬ 
nal influences, and of course feeble, but in posi¬ 
tive antagonism to the spirit, and of course sin- 
fill; «. e., the organ and principle of sin (Beck, 
Christl., Lebrwiss, p. 278). The idea of weak¬ 
ness probably predominates, but the expression 
describes a course of conduct determined by the 
fear of men, or the desire of pleasing men, and 
hence a personal bearing disgraced by cowardice 
or servility ( raneevdg ). The human nature re¬ 
ferred to was therefore one enfeebled, not merely 
from the want of Divine support, but from sin 
(comp, on 1 Cor. xii. 17).—For though we 
walk in the flesh, we do not make war 
according to the flesh (ver. 8).—A reason 
is here given for the prayer in ver. 2, and at the 
same time he exonerates himself from what bad 
been charged upon him by his opponents (rove 
hr/t£. — irepeirarovvTac). I beg of you not to al¬ 
low me to be placed in such circumstances 
that I shall be obliged to venture on an un¬ 
pleasant part when 1 shall be present with you. 
For although we are walking in the flesh, we 
do not take the field, or carry on war accord¬ 
ing to the flesh, ». e. f we are not determined 
by fleshly considerations as those persons 
imagine. Irparebeodai (1 Cor. ix. 7), understood 
in the more comprehensive sense implied by iU 
contrast with w cptirarclv, designates the Apostles' 
whole ministry in its numerous conflicts with 
hostile powers, under the figure of a warfare. 
Comp. ii. 14; 1 Tim. i. 18. The emphasis lies 
upon the two contrasted prepositions h and xnrrf. 
The flesh (< tap£) is indeed the sphere in which 
we move, t. e. the psychical and corporeal life 
with all its sinful infirmities is the instrument by 
which and the department fn which we act 
(comp, fa h (fapxl in Gal. H. 20), but it is not 
the Influence which determines our movements.” 
The reason for this assertion is given in ver. 4. 
—For tbs weapons of our warfare are not 
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carnal bat mighty befora God for the 
palling down of strong holds. —The Apos¬ 
tle here describes the kind of weapons he used, 
t. «. the means by which he oarried on his minis¬ 
try (bieha chap. vi. 7) in contrast with those of 
bis adversaries. As his weapous bore not the 
stamp of the flesh, there was no reason for say¬ 
ing that his action as a Christian warrior was 
under the direction of the flesh. W. F. Bisses: 
44 The text must oertainly give a strong testimony 
against the mingling of ecclesiastical authority 
with the civil power of the sword (eomp. Augsh. 
Conf. p. 64, Art. of Smalo. p. 844].”—The Apos¬ 
tle brings into positive contrast with the carnal 
(aapfuxL comp. i. 12) not the spiritual (irvevfw 
rtm) but the mighty in God's sight (dwara 
def). The fleshly is also that which is feeble, 
and especially when it is in conflict with the 
world for the cause of God, it is entirely power¬ 
less. 2apKiK6g however is not precisely equiva¬ 
lent to, fetbU, bat the only thing which in this 
case is powerful is that which proceeds from, 
and bears the impress of the Spirit. For a notice 
of the spiritual panoply see Eph. vi. llff. Simi¬ 
lar contrasts may be found in 2 Chron. xxxii. 8; 
Isa. xxxi. 8; Ps. lxxxviii. 39. Power is directly 
related to spirit also in 1 Cor. ii. 4; Luke i. 17. 
Award is more particularly defined by rip to 
mean that which is powerful in God's esteem, 
before God. Comp, aareiog r£ in Acts vii. 
20, and also Jonah iii. 8. And yet the phrase is 
not intended to be simply a superlative, but to 
signify the truth or the reality (Osiaoder: accep¬ 
table to God) of the power. Neander: mighty, 
because God gave them, and overthrows strong 
bolds by means of them. In opposition to the 
explanation wbioh makes this phrase mean: 
through or for God, it may be said that the 
former would be superfluous, being self-evident; 
and although the latter might seem appropriate 
in the sense of: to the honor, or, for the use of 
God, (i. e, to show forth his power) there is no¬ 
thing m the context to call for such a remark.*— 
The end which these weapons were to subserve, 
and to which they were adapted, is announced 
in irpbg Kadaipeoiv bxvpupdrun. They are the in¬ 
strumentalities by which the Kdopog, or its 
the god of this world (rov aluvog chap. iv. 4), 
endeavors to obstruct the progress of God's cause 
and the work of salvation. Oxvpopdra signifies 
castles or fortresses. [They are things intended 
to serve in the mind as strong holds do in war¬ 
fare. Comp. Prov. xxi. 22. Stanley (p. 600) 
thinks that the peculiar imagery here used was 
suggested by the Mithridatie and Piratical wars 
which took place in Cilicia; the latter only 60 
years before the Apostles' birth. One hundred 
and twenty such strong holds are said to have 


[* This seems hardly oondtwlve, tbr the Apoetle mljcbt 
Very properly oali attention te the ageacy of God through 
which his weapons were so powerful. Is there any greater 
call for bis mere assertion that his weapons were power¬ 
ful in God's sight (i.e. truly)? The ancient Greek Exposi¬ 
tors (whose opinions on such a question are entitled to 
weight, favor the meaning given in our common version, 
as e. g. Chrys.: 44 Paul here refers the whole power to God— 
he says not voe are mighty, but our weapon* are mighty 
through God.** 8o also Bloomfield, Conybeare and Stanley 
(in Ids translation). Wordsworth less appropriately renders 
the phrase. God-ward in contrast with man-ward or In the 
direction of. In respect to, men. He refers to Acts vil. 30. 
Comp. J*lf, f 611, b.j 


been in existence and to have been taken in fbe 
war with these pirates. Each word here used 
strikingly carries out the metaphor]. The way 
in which this overthrow was effected is more 
particularly described in ver. 6 . — Casting 
down reasonings and every lofty thing 
which is erected against the knowledge 
of God. —As the first and most prominent of 
these strong holds, he mentions toyujfioi’c , intel¬ 
lectual bulwarks which were probably not so 
much projects or hostile plans as unevangelical 
thoughts or fixed conclusions of human (Hellen¬ 
istic or JudaUtic) philosophy, in direct opposi¬ 
tion to the Christian faith, 1 Cor. iii. 20. [Our 
English “ imaginations " is hardly the proper word 
hero. The idea is rather 44 reasonings.” It re¬ 
fers to theoretic subtikies or argumentations]. 
Comp, the contrasted yvootg rov deov. Ka&atp- 
ovvreg is anacoluthio; comp. chap. ix. 11. To 
connect it with ver. 8 so as to make ver. 4 a 
parenthesis, seems not only unnecessary but un¬ 
allowable inasmuch as ver. 4 is essentially a 
continuation of the main thought, and Ka&atpob- 
vreg is most naturally referred back to nadalpeotv. 
[As all the prominent words of this passage are 
evidently military we must suppose the allusion 
in na&aipio) was to the use of the “crow” which 
pulled (not cast) down the walls or towers of an 
' enemy. Stanley gives several instances of such 
a use of the word in classic writers. (See also 
Cobbin)]. In naX ic&v vrjtwua, etc. t (every high 
thing, etc,) he reverts to the metaphor he had 
left in loyiapohg and which had been only hinted 
at in Ka&cupovvreg. ICifMapa signifies an elevation, 
something made high, as a tower, wall or any¬ 
thing of the kind. In sense it is much the same 
as oxyphpaTa in ver. 4 s. e. it is something by 
; which the enemy strives to maintain his ground. 
By icdv it becomes a general term in which even 
the Xoyurpnl are inoluded, and it then signifies 
every kind of human greatness which could be 
made use of in such a warfare; according to Osi- 
ander, wisdom, eloquence, power, righteousness, 
honor, wealth.—Agreeably to the metaphor, inai- 
pdpevov [opposite of xadtup.] should be construed 
not in the middle but passive voice. That against 
which these high things were erected, and whose 
progress, and ascendency was thus to be pre¬ 
vented, was the knowledge of God (yvCtoig rov 
&eov ); not (subjectively) as it existed in the 
minds of his opponents, and was opposed by the 
darkness of human wisdom, bat objectively, 
something which met men in common life, and 
called forth their opposition: that revelation of 
the plan and work of salvation, in which Christ 
was proclaimed and God was manifested in 
Christ. In addition to the negative acts by whioh 
the fortresses obstructing the progress of Divine 
knowledge were overthrown, we have those which 
were positive, when the Apostle adds,—and 
bringing every thoaght into oaptivity to 
the obedience of Christ. (ver.66 )~When the 
enemy is thus captured, the victory must be com¬ 
plete. This enemy is it dv vdtjfia ; which is here 
not the same as design, and then to be joined 
with elg rrfi> viraKorjv, so as to mean every design 
in opposition to the obedience, elc, 9 for even if we 
do not take into consideration the want of the 
article (rd), and the use of elf instead of the fore¬ 
going /card, we should find that vdq/ia in thifi 
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sense would be no proper object of captivity, and 
that a much better sense would be afforded by 
supposing rt/v vnoKoJ/v the fortress to which they 
were carried. Thus obedience was as it were 
the place to which the captive enemy was brought 
and hence we have elg instead of a dative, as in 
Rom. vii. 23. As the intellectual element predo¬ 
minates in the whole context, we have no reason 
to take vbryia in the sense of intention [Alford] 
or disposition; and still less of the spiritual mind 
itself which exercises thought, t. e. the under¬ 
standing; Luther: all human reason. 4. This 
obedience of Christ, in the sense of a subjection 
to Christ, is in other passages called the obe¬ 
dience of faith Rom. i. 6; xv. 18. The idea is: 
to bring every thought or understanding which 
is otherwise opposed to Christ, into subjection to 
Him. liapaKof] and imaKoy are contrasted in ver. 
ft. [The former signifies (strict\y) a failing to 
hear or a hearing amiss, and so a want of obe¬ 
dience ; the latter a listening to authority, and 
so a subjection to another. See Webster, Synn. 
p. 225, also Trench, Synn . 2d Ser. p. 73.1 Al¬ 
though the Apostle does not entirely forsake the 
line of thought which he had pursued in the 
preceding paragraph, t. e. t of contention gene¬ 
rally with hostile powers, he now returns more 
decidedly to the affairs of the Corinthian Church. 
And having in a readiness to pnnish 
every failure in obedience when your 
obedience shall have been fulfilled (ver. 
6 ).—He evidently regarded that Church as spe¬ 
cially subject to his Apostolical authority, and it 
was only in their return to him that he expected 
the completion (irfajpody) of their obedience to 
Christ. Upon that obedience he made to depend 
the time in which he should exercise his disci¬ 
plinary power upon those Judaistic corrupters 
who might persist in opposing his authority. 
For this he was even then ready (b hotyu ex*tv 
s=w promptu habere), and he was only waiting 
for the completion of the Church’s obedience. 
Comp. chap. ii. 1; xiii. 10. A delicate hint 
seems here conveyed that he would make a dis¬ 
tinction between these seducers and those who 
had been seduced; and an admonition is ex¬ 
pressed that the latter would do well by their 
entire submission to his instructions, to escape 
the punishment he was about to inflict (perhaps 
excommunication, or at least something which 
would be a proof of his miraculous powers as an 
Apostle) on those who might continue disobe¬ 
dient. It would be incorrect to understand this 
fulfilment of their obedience as referring to 
the Apostle’s call for a collection. He says that 
he was in readiness, in opposition to those who 
might suggest that he was not in earnest in the 
matter (comp. Osiander [also Jelf, { 622, 2]). 


[* Thi* is one of those passages which became so important 
In the controversy with Rationalism. The etymological 
construction of the word is certainly in fevor of the mean¬ 
ing: a thought, an intellectual perception as it is formed in 
the mind; and yet a very extensive usage in classic writers 
favors the meaning, the faculty of the understanding , or even 
the mind itself. The sense, too. If we adopt this meaning, 
wonld be highly appropriate; for while it is ihe Aoytapol, 
which were demolished, the mind itself which once enter¬ 
tained them, is here supposed to be takeu captive to the 
obedience of Christ. We are compelled, however, by the 
connection which deals entirely with the products of human 
artiou against Divine k .owledge, to adopt the etymological 
signification]. 


T 


[Stanley’s paraphrase well expresses the idea of 
this passage: “I conjure you not to compel me 
to break the bounds of the gentle and forgiving 
character of Christ. But be assured that, if I 
do exercise when I am present, the authority 
which some think I shall never venture to exer¬ 
cise but at a distance, it will be a real authority. 
I shall come against you like a mighty conqueror, 
though with weapons, not of earthly, but of hea¬ 
venly warfare; and every alien thought and im¬ 
agination shall fall before me, like fortresses 
before a victorious army, and shall be reduced to 
submission, like captive hands: and those who 
resist shall be punished like the last remnants of 
a defeated insurrection. To effect all this, I wait 
only till I am assured of your submission, that I 
may not confound the innocent with the guilty, 
the dupes with the deceivers.” He speaks as if 
his opponents were not members of the Corinthian 
Church, but foreign to it; and hence as if they 
were not addressed in this epistle, and were only 
awaiting the obedience of the Corinthians that 
he might exercise his vengeance on them]. 

V ER8. 7-11. In this passage the Apostle main¬ 
tains that his relations to Christ were of an inti¬ 
mate nature, in opposition to his opponents, who 
professed that they alone stood in such relations; 
and he adds the assurance that when he should 
come to Corinth in person, and not merely by 
his letters, as they asserted, he would give them 
a proof of his Apostolical authority.— Do ye 
look on things after the outward appear¬ 
ance ? (ver. 7a)—The way in which we interpret 
this sentence must depend upon the sense we give 
to ru Kara. npdauTTov. If it means things lying in 
sight before their eyes, from which the Corin¬ 
thians might recognize, if they were disposed to 
do so, his Apostolical dignity, the idea would be 
.that he was calling upon them to attend more 
carefully to things obviously before them. In 
this case pXiirere would be construed in the im¬ 
perative [.-Look at what is before your own 
eyes]. The analogy of other passages, however, 
would require that this verb should have stood at 
the head of the sentence, comp. 1 Cor. i. 26; x. 18; 
Phil. iii. 2. If that expression, however, means 
that which is merely apparent, it may refer to 
something in his opponents which gave them an 
external advantage; or to something external in 
the Apostle himself, which made the Corinthians 
postpone him to them. In this case, pteirere 
must be construed in the indicative, either as a 
direct assertion, and a severe reproach to them 
[Vulgate, Stanley], or as a question (with Theo- 
aoret, Erasmus, Meyer [Alford, Hodge, and our 
English A. V.]) in accordance with the lively 
and earnest spirit of the general passage. The 
context (vers. 1-10), is certainly in favor of re¬ 
ferring the expression to the Apostle himself. 
[In this case, however, many think that fikbrere 
would be quite as much required at the com¬ 
mencement of the sentence, and to be preceded by 
a rt or some similar word. Tho signification 
finally attained is muoh the same, whether the 
indicative is taken annunciatively or interroga¬ 
tively. Adopting the latter as the most proba¬ 
ble, the Apostle] intended to speak of his out¬ 
ward manner, which, when ho was at Corinth, 
had not been bold or confident, and hence had 
afforded ill-disposed persons an occasion for 
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euspooling him of weakness and timidity. The 
question was directed not to his principal antago¬ 
nists, but to the Church itself; at least, to that 
portion which had listened to the pretensions of 
these opponents. In the next Terse, however, he 
changes his address and fixes his eye upon these 
opponents themselves.—If any man trusts in 
himself that he is Christ’s, let him con¬ 
clude this again of himself, that as he is 
Christ's, so also are we (ver. 76). The word 
iavrip makes the personal vanity and self-conceit 
of such a confidence very prominent, inasmuch 
as it is a confidence in one's own self. In 
Xptorov elvcu we have the idea of belonging to 
Christ, but the context does not imply that this 
was in the sense of kindred (perhaps through 
James), or of a particular fellowship with Peter; 
nor does it refer merely to the general relation¬ 
ship of all believers, but to the special ownership 
implied in dovAoe (which indeed a number of au¬ 
thorities add to the reading of this passage, 
though it is evidently a gloss), or didicovoc XP 10 ' 
tov (chap. xi. 23). To this iavrip corresponds 
of (Lachmann e<f>==in f though the reading is not 
sufficiently authenticated) iavrov , which is made 
emphatic by ird?uv % again (not, on the other hand). 
But this phrase, of hit own self, may mean either, 
proceeding from himtelf i. referring to what 
he might see of himself, inasmuch as he would 
find the same evidences of this being Christ’s in 
Paul as in himself; or by himtelf without any | 
suggestion or assistance from the Apostle; as if 
the meaning were: we should expect that those ' 
who assume such high grounds with respect to ] 
themselves, would need no suggestions from 
others, but that they would apply the same 
principles and come to a correct conclusion 
here. This last explanation seems the more 
probable. The first reminds us of the supposed 
Christ-party in Corinth which claimed a special 
relation to Christ on account of their Jewish 
descent (comp. chap. xi. 22), or on account of 
some intercourse with him by mysterious visions, 
such as are referred to in chap. xii. Iff.; and 
according to it, the Apostle was maintaining that 
they would find the same marks of intimacy with 
Christ in him. But the alleged facts are altoge¬ 
ther too uncertain to exercise any influence upon 
our exposition. There is no necessity of assuming 
that Paul had any where reference in Xpiarov 
elvcu to such a party or its leaders, and the ut¬ 
most that we cau infer from what is here said is 
that he might possibly have some allusion to the 
name of that party. Neander thinks that Paul 
must have referred here to some opponents who 
claimed to belong exclusively to Christ on ac¬ 
count of having received their Chrfctianity di¬ 
rectly from the Apostles of the original Church. 
The claim of these persons, whatever it might 
be, Paul met with the assertion that he also 
could speak of himself in the same terms in 
which those earliest Apostles said they were 
Christ’s. The words, at he himtelf it, to alto are we , 
are intended to be a conciliatory and a moderate 
presentation of his true claims. When he 
speaks unreservedly and tells the whole truth 
on this subject, he goes beyond what is implied 
in such a comparison (chap. xi. 23). £1 r/f 

(delicately, instead of harts) is not necessarily 
against the idea that his opponents were proba¬ 


bly a number of persons. The equality or the 
title to an equality of position which he had 
claimed in ver. 7, he makes clear in ver. 8, by 
adding— For even if I should boast some¬ 
what more abundantly of the power 
which the Lord gaVe us for edification 
and not for your destruction, I should not 
be put to shame. —He means to say, that if 
he should go muoh further in his claims of offi¬ 
cial authority, he would never be found an idle 
boaster. The particle kdv is not designed to con¬ 
cede that he was about to boast in this manner, 
and re ydp has the sense of, for even as in Rom. 
i. 26; vii. 7. The object of re is to indicate that 
some other member of a sentence stands in har¬ 
mony with it or in a reciprocal relation to it. In 
the present case it points out such an agreement 
or correlation between edv — Kavxfooyai and ovk 
aiaxwOrjcofiai (Passow, Tr. A. B. I. 2 a. bb. B.). 
[On the useof iavwith the Aoristsubjunctive when 
something objectively possible is thought of in 
the future, but not conceived of as exactly cer¬ 
tain, see Winee J 48, 3 b. We may here render 
Kavxfiaoyai like the Latin fut. exact, and duJxwOij- 
aofiai as the fut. timpl. as in our common Eng¬ 
lish version. The word “kl-ovoia includes both 
the ideas of power aud of right or authority.” 
Hodgb]. Tleptaadrepov (aecut .) should be taken 
in a comparative sense. According to some, the 
comparison has reference to what had been said 
in vv. 4-6; but according to others, it has refe¬ 
rence to hiB opponents (more than they boatt). It 
is most natural to suppose that he is putting 
himself on an equality with those opponents 
mentioned in ver. 7, and his meaning would then 
be: yet more than I just now did when I made 
myself the equal of such as claimed to be Christ’s 
servants. In the words, for edification and not 
for destruction, the church is represented as if 
it were a house or a temple of God (1 Cor. iii. 
16) [and Paul and his associates in the ministry 
are supposed to be artificers in the construction 
of the whole and of each part. It was no part 
of his mission to destroy, but only to save and 
put in order (a true conservatism). Howson 
calls attention to the fact that out of the twenty- 
two times in which the words edify, and edifica¬ 
tion are used figuratively in the New Testament, 
they are in every instance but one used by Paul; 
and the one exceptional instance (Acts ix. 81) is 
in a book composed probably under his superin¬ 
tendence, and by a writer of his school. It is 
possible that his predilection for the trope may 
have sprung from his craft as a Cilician tent- 
maker. But Howson is of the opinion that the 
word has always a tocial character, t. that it 
is always applied to the progress of a community, 
not of an individual. Hence believers are not 
severally a building, but only parts (living 
stones) of a common structure (Metaphors of SL 
Paul in Sund. Mag. for Jan., 1867, pp. 257-63)]. 
The expressions here used incidentally also sug¬ 
gest that his opponents had not edified but had 
rather pulled down (comp. 1 Cor. iii. 17), and 
that they had arrogated to themselves powers 
which Christ had not bestowed upon them. The 
Ka&aipeoic of ver. 4 had been of a different nature 
from that which is here spoken of, for the object 
of that had been to destroy only what obstructed 
the Christian faith, and to animate and assist 
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such m were living a life of faith (obcodoyf) in 1 
Cor. viii. 1). The communicative Jjuuv indicates 
that there were others who shared in this power, 
and who were his genuine associates, and not 
unworthy intruders into this high offioe. The 
words I shall not be asfiamed, are very concise 
and emphatic. They refer to what he was doing, 
or to the results of his labors as an Apostle, in 
consequence of which all his boasting on this 
subject would be proved to be the Bober truth. 
With this is immediately connected a final sen¬ 
tence (ver. 9).—That I may not seem aa if 
I would terrify you by letters. —This.is in¬ 
troduced by no rot> o or anything of the 

kind. The aim which is implied in the Iva mast 
be that of God who would not allow him to be 
put to shame. It was by an appeal to the re¬ 
sults of his Apostolic power that he justified 
himself from the charge of using expressions in 
his Epistles which could never be carried into 
execution, and had been, therefore, thrown out 
for mere intimidation. There is no need, there¬ 
fore, of commencing a now period with Iva, 
which, after a parenthesis in vor. 10, comes to a 
conclusion in ver. 11 (that I may not seem to 
terrify you by my Epistles, let such a one think, 
etc.). There would certainly be something 
abrupt in the way in which snch a sentence 
would be introduced (and hence some manu¬ 
scripts insert & after Iva), and the idea itself 
would be inappropriate (since nothing is, in fact, 
brought forward in ver. 11 to obviate the objec¬ 
tion which ver. 9 supposes). f“A clause with 
Iva, as we have seen before in this Epistle (comp, 
also Gal. ii. 10), often depends on some word or 
words omitted, but easily supplied from the con¬ 
text. “This is the only instance in the New 
Testament where Av, after a conjunction, is used 
with the infinitive. Winer (} 48 6) resolves it 
into Av €K(po[io2iu vyag, an if I might wish to terr\fy 

you y which agrees with our translation.” Hodge]. 
In later usage Av has the sense of the simple 
with the Av, t. of tanquam quasi (as if), and 
it is here employed to modify the force of kK$ofelv, 
or to indicate that Paul was acting like one who 
terrifies. The plural seems to imply that Paul 
had already written to the Corinthians more than 
one Epistle. Nbakdek: “Wemay reckon up, first, 
an Epistle now lost; secondly, that which we 
now call the first; thirdly, that upon which we 
are now commenting, and, perhaps, finally, the 
one whioh was sent by the hands of Titus.” 
[Barnes and Stanley think that the Corinthians 
might have seen some of Paul’s Epistles to other 
ohurohes, and been so well acquainted with them 
as to make this general remark respecting them. 
Four large Epistles (two to the Thessalonians, 
one to the Galatians, and one to the Corinthians) 
among those now extant had been written (the 
two first in the city of Corinth) before this time. 
Alford also suggests that Paul may have included 
the letter he was then writing, by way of antici¬ 
pation].—For his letters, they say, are in¬ 
deed weighty, and powerful, but his bo¬ 
dily presence is weak, and his speech 
contemptible (ver. 10).—He here introduces 
his opponents, urging an objeotion founded on 
the objection whioh had been presented in ver. 
9. The speakers who are the subject of ftfotv, 
arc his opponents, and this verb is equivalent to 


the impersonal +aaU> of later usage (Passow, IL 
2, p. 2288). There is no reason for confining 
this to some single person. B apbc has the sense 
of, gravis, significant, important, impressive, 
inspiring respect, the opposite of t^ev&evif/jfvo^. 
While hit letters were Important and forcible 
(mighty), his bodily presence was feeble (not 
weak on account of disease or smallness of site, 
but on account of a personal presence which 
lacked power, the opposite of lo^tywi), and b» 
oral disoourse (instructions of all kinds, exhor¬ 
tations) commanded no respect, and were re¬ 
ceived with contempt fcomp. 1 Cor. ii. 8 1). 
There is no intimation that be was destitute of 
those bodily organa whioh were needful to a 
good oral expression, or of Grecian refinement 
and culture. Lot each an one conclude this, 
that inch aa we are in word by Bpistles 
when absent, suoh are we also in deed 
when present (ver. 1!^.—Those who insinu¬ 
ated such things respecting him, might be as¬ 
sured that he would exhibit the same character 
in alibis apostolical conduct as in his writings, 
and that no one would have reason to reproach 
him for acting the double part ascribed to him 
in ver. 10 (comp. ver. 1). The omission of the 
conjunotion (asyndeton), $nd the position of rothm, 
at the beginning of the sentence, are emphatic. 
A oyl&<r&ai is here contrasted with the inconsi¬ 
derate judgment mentioned in ver. 10, and it has 
the sense of, to weigh well. To rotovroi ip)tp 
we must supply hofltvy not iodyr&a as if he had 
intended to say that he would actually fulfil his 
threatenings (AAyof). What he meant was, that 
the influence which he exerted personally as an 
Apostle would seem to one who carefully ob¬ 
served it, and reflected upon it, quite as impor¬ 
tant and energetic as that which he exhibited in 
his writings. 

fit cannot after all be denied, as Alford con¬ 
cedes, that some allusion is here made to a defi¬ 
ciency in the apostle's personal appearance and 
delivery. It does not seem that his opponents' 
objection was founded wholly on his reserve in 
the use of his apostolical powers. Without con¬ 
ceding that he was precisely 6 rpirrtjxo f &v&puirog 
nal t£jv ovpavCiv &ttto/*{voc, and even if we receive 
the descriptions given in Pseudo-Lucian, Mala- 
las, Nicepnorus and the Apocraphal Acts of Paul 
and Theda as either caricatures or exaggerated 
traditions of a modern date, we are yet compelled 
to yield something to the almost universal agree¬ 
ment of antiquity. The general notion which 
the whole ancient church appears to have pre¬ 
served of our Apostle was, that he was of a snort 
stature, and that his body was disfigured by some 
lameness ot distortion; that his head was long 
and bald, his complexion transparent, his fore¬ 
head high, his nose aquiline, his eyes sparkling, 
and his eyebrows close and prominent. And yet 
that there was nothing in bis person which 
amounted to a very unsightly deformity, we have 
a right to conclude from Acts xiv. 12, from his 
public influence before his conversion, from the 
power he often exhibited as an orator, and from 
the impression he appears everywhere to have 
produced. It is not improbable, however, from 
such passages as 1 Cor. ii. 8, 2 Cor. ii. 18, and 
others in the epistles to the Corinthians and Ga¬ 
latians, that his temperament was more than 
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commonly liable to nervous agitations; and it 
would not be strange if bis enemies had seen 
something when he was at Corinth, which they 
could pervert to his disadvantage. See Cony- 
beare and Howson, chap. vij. p. 224. Smith's 
Diet . Art Paul; Ad. Clarke, and Stanley.] 

Vers. 12-18. To show that his personal influ¬ 
ence was as energetic as his epistolary dis¬ 
courses and exhortations, he now appeals to 
what he had actually done as an Apostle. He 
calls attention to the fact that, unlike his arro¬ 
gant opponents, he had confined himself to those 
limits which were appointed to his calling, and 
within which the church of Corinth properly 
fell, etc. — For we venture not to number 
ourselves among, or compare ourselves 
with, some who commend themselves 
j(ver. 12).—The words ov roXpdv signify either, 
not to have a heart for something, from a moral re¬ 
pugnance to such a proceeding (1 Cor. vi. 1); or, 
better, irpnically, not to venture; [in this mat. 
ter we are indeed timid], with a severe implica¬ 
tion thajt his opponents were vain enough to do 
so. A paronomasia may be noticed in kyuplvai, 
signifying, to place in a line with, and ovyupivat, 
to liken , to place by the side , to make equal. The 
Words rial tow avviordvruv signify with certain 
persons (comp. ver. 2) of the class that commend 
themselves. But they, measuring them¬ 
selves among themselves and comparing 
themselves with themselves are not wise 
[i understand it not.'\ In this sentence avrol with 
all its subsequent qualifications, appears to ap¬ 
ply most appropriately to the Apostle himself 
(comp. Gal. vi. 4). It then appears to be the re¬ 
gular positive expression, corresponding to the 
subsequent negative in ver. 13, [they measuring 
themselves, etc., but we will not boast ourselves 
of things without measure,] and finds its further 
development in the assertion (dX?A nard, rd pirpov 
ic. r. A) but we will boast according to the mea¬ 
sure, etc. It was for this reason that we are able 
to account for a reading of the text which arose 
in the earliest times, according to which ov 
awiovaiv ijpeiq di was left out. Ft seemed diffi¬ 
cult to apply what was said in connection with 
omtoX to Paul’s opponents, and ov awiovaiv would 
make no good sense if airrol were applied to Paul 
himself (they commend themselves; but we, 
measuring ourselves by ourselves—i. e., “by 
what we really find ourselves to be—and com¬ 
paring ourselves with ourselves, not with those 
wise men, those pretended knowing ones; or, 
“comparing ourselves with ourselves, who are 
so unwise, in the opinion of our opponents”!). 
They also found that on this interpretation the 
words di not only seemed superfluous, 

but injurious to the sense of the passage, and that 
on the other hand the sentence read smoothly and 
with an appropriate meaning if ov awiaanr ifrpelq 
Si were left out (“they commend themselves; 
but we measuring ourselves by ourselves, etc., 
will not boast as to things beyond our mea¬ 
sure”). It is evident, therefore, that the read¬ 
ing of the Receptuswhich has those words is the 
most difficult reading, and hence was most likely 
to have been the true one and altered to get rid of 
the difficulty. This also accounts for the fact 
that the abbreviated reading is sustained only 
by Occidental manuscripts, and that even these 
are by no means in agreement, since some of 


them have ijpdc Si. But even the reading of the 
Receptus which is much better sustained is ca¬ 
pable of a very appropriate sense. Let uvrol be 
applied to Paul’s opponents. Then the measur¬ 
ing themselves among themselves, is not the cor¬ 
rect estimate which people form of themselves 
and their performances in contrast with a more 
uncertain one from a comparison with others, 
but a proud self-conceit springing from a con¬ 
stant fixing of the thoughts upon themselves and 
their fancied excellences and performances, and 
from never observing those who are superior to 
them, and who have distinguished themselves by 
more exalted achievmenis; in other words, it iB 
an idle self-satisfaction and self-admiration. Nor 
is awiovaiv to be construed as a participle in the 
dative plur. (anacoluthic), but a verb in the 
3d pers. plur. Ind. of owiio, like awiaaiv, the 
more common Attic form (adopted by Lachmann 
on the authority of B. and some other MSS.). 
The word stands here in an absolute sense: (they 
not understanding, not reaching a clear discern¬ 
ment, being deficient in understanding;) like 
the participle of <m'*£vref=those who understand, 
and 6 awiuv Rom. iii. 11, and owr/nav Mark vi. 
52. It implies either that the course they take 
is the reason for their want of intelligence, or 
that it is the way in which they exhibit this 
want. Others explain it: they do not observe 
or perceive that they are measuring themselves 
by their own selves; or they do so without being 
aware of it; but such a sense is agreeable nei¬ 
ther to the order of the words, nor to the gene¬ 
ral sense of the passage. For the Apostle is 
speaking not of the way in which they were 
blinding themselves, but of the folly of their pro¬ 
ceeding, in contrast with his own course. With 
that measuring of themselves by themselves 
which is sure to lead off into unbounded self¬ 
laudation, (inasmuch as no objective limits can 
be assigned to a man’s exaltation of himself), 
the Apostle contrasts that boasting of one’s self 
which is confined to the limits assigned him by 
God. ’AXAd is to be taken in the sense of but , 
either like the Germ, sondem, completely revers¬ 
ing or giving the negative to the previous clause, 
or like the Germ, aber, only partially doing so. 
The former is preferable on account of the pre¬ 
ceding ov. As he now wishes to carry out the 
contrast of persons which had been given already 
in iavrovq riot , he brings up in strong light the 
kind of conduct which is most opposed to the pre¬ 
tensions of which he had been speaking. But ob 
awiovaiv offers an obvious explanation of ov ro'XpG*- 
fiev ( Meyer.) [It must be confessed that there is 
on tnis interpretation an appearance of defect in 
that sharp contrast which seems demanded by the 
dXka at the commencement of the passage. That 
particle seems to require that what he was about 
to say should be in direct opposition to the self- 
commendation of those of whom he had just 
spoken. By referring avrol to the Apostle, this 
would be clear, since he would oppose his way 
of proceeding to theirs; but if that word is re¬ 
ferred to his opponents, we have the conduct of 
the same persons shown in contrast]. Osiander 
endeavors to avoid this difficulty, by making 
avrol especially emphatic [giving it an exclusive 
power] equivalent to soli [they aloue, by them¬ 
selves, separate from all other men. Kuehne*. 
Oram. Am. ed. 2 302, 6 ; Jelf. 2 656, 3. a.]. This 
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would make the Apostle say, that he would not 
venture to put himself among or even by the side 
of such persons, but that he would leave them 
to themselves and to their own folly. In this 
case a severe and bitter irony would be expressed: 
“but th<y, for their own special part, since they 
measure themselves, etc., are not wise; but 
we,” etc. Something of this kind was undoubt¬ 
edly intended by the Apostle in whatever way 
his language is construed; but it is questionable 
whether it is implied in avroL [The contrast 
implied in referring avrol to Paul’s opponents is 
in the very spirit of this section, and seems de¬ 
manded by the argument. The very object he 
had in view was to put himself personally in op¬ 
position to them. The complete meaning de¬ 
veloped by such a construction maybe expressed 
thus: “we confess we have not the boldness 
which some have shown; and hence we shrink 
from numbering ourselves, or even comparing 
ourselves with them. On the other hand, we 
think that they are far from showing wisdom 
when they resort to self-commendations, and seek 
for credit by comparing themselves not with true 
Apostles, but with one another, and with their 
ownselves at different periods. Their self-love 
is sure to flatter them when they look solely at 
their own and others’ accomplishments, instead 
of comparing themselves with the standard which 
God has given us.”—See a sermon on this text 
by Dr. Chalmers].— Nay, neither will we 
boast without measure —[as far as to things 
which have no limit] (ver. 13). The authorities 
are here in favor of KavxJjobpe^a (Rec.) and are 
sufficiently strong to prove it genuine. The fu¬ 
ture [ absolute, looking to indefinite time and to 
an ethical impossibility, Webster, chap. vi. p/84; 
Winer, j 41, 6] implies that Buch a boasting 
could never by any possibility take place (comp. 
Bom. x. 14). If we leave the word out of the 
text, we must suppose that the Apostle in ver. 15, 
by an anacoluthon (navx&ptvoi) turned back in 
his thoughts to e'tg to bperpa. Fritzsche, who 
prefers the shorter reading of the text in ver. 12, 
and who concludes that ov owiovoiv originated in 
some marginal gloss, and then created a neces¬ 
sity for inserting ijpels <J2, is in favor of such an 
explanation. But the Receptus has been trium¬ 
phantly defended by Reiche (Commentar. I.) and 
Meyer.— But we boast according to the 
measure of the rule which God appor¬ 
tioned to us. —Opposed to eif ra bperpa (on to 
the unmeasured, elf implying the extent or boun¬ 
daries toward which the boasting tended, and 
which formed its measure or limit), stands here 
Kara ro pkrpov (according to the measure). This 
latter measure is more particularly defined by 
the additional tov navdvos, which signifies [pro¬ 
perly, a reed, rod or Btaff, to keep anything 
erect, firm or upright, and then] the measure 
of the line, or the space determined by the 
measuring line [Robinson’s Greek and Eng. Lex. 
to the N. T.\ We prefer the latter signification 
in the sense of a measured space accurately de¬ 
fined; and hence, in this place, in accordance 
with what follow's, the department of influence, 
or of official duty, assigned him by God.*— A 

[•Them 1 b no evidence beyond the vaguest tradition that 
before iheir separation at Jerusalem the Apostles portioned 
out the different provinces of the world to one another, and 


measure reaching even unto you.—In the 

words ov eplpuaev iiu.iv 6 &eog pkrp iv w * have an 
instance of a bold attraction in the s nee of rod 
pkrpov (in apposition with roi> Kai6io^)b. The 
reason it is joined thus with rov ku, 6vo probably 
was, because the Apostle wished to j.ive promi¬ 
nence to the thought that the measure was pre¬ 
cisely determined, inasmuch as the field of his 
activity had been marked out for him by God, as 
if by a surveyor’s chain, when the Spirit within 
him, as well as external providential circum¬ 
stances, had shown him in what direction and 
how far he s'hould go (comp. Acts xvi. 6ff.). In 
e<pud<r&ai &xpi Kal vpfiv (to extend even unto you) 
he meant to say, that in this distribution of parts 
(1 Cor. vii. 17), God had made his measure ex¬ 
tend even to Corinth. The infinitive is connected 
with kpkpioev, in which is contained the idea of 
an intention. *A xpi* etc., i. e., to Corinth, which 
was then the extreme limit of Paul’s preaching 
in the West. He proceeds, in ver. 14, to show 
that he might, without presumption, regard them 
as within the sphere of his influence, and to con¬ 
firm what he had said in ver. 13.—For we 
stretch (over-eztend) not ourselves beyond 
our measure, as though we reached not 
unto you. —The phrase inepetcreiveiv kavrbv 
properly signifies to stretch one's self over or 
beyond the measure which had been assigned 
him (by the measuring instrument); and in thus 
using it, the Apostle’s object w'as to meet the ob¬ 
jection that he had arrogated to himself in Cor¬ 
inth something which did not belong to him. 
We must not construe o*cp$ tyucvoipevoi (the read¬ 
ings tfuedpevot or a<f>uc6pevoi have very feeble au¬ 
thority in their favor), as if it were in the pre¬ 
terite, but take it as a designation of those who 
do not come, i. e., do not reach to you. The pit 
denies the idea supposed, and implies that it 
was only an ideal case which he was supposing, 
viz: that he had not in fact reached to the Cor¬ 
inthians. He informs them what the real fact 
was, and confirms what he had before asserted, 
when he adds— For even as far as you did 
we come foremost in preaching the gos¬ 
pel of Christ. —'Ttydcwapev suggests that the 
priority of influence in Corinth properly belonged 
to him, and that he had been before his opponents 
in preaching the Gospel and in establishing a 
Church there. Even if it were proved that 
<p$bvetv in Rom. ix. 81; PhiL iii. 16; Dan. iv. 8, 
should have the meaning simply of to come to 
a place generally, we think its more fundamen¬ 
tal meaning [in the aorist: we have already 
come, or have come beforehand] should be re- 

yet there was doubtless <m understanding, perhaps silently 
acquiesced in by them all, that only one Apostle, or supreme 
authority, was needful on any one field. In some special 
sense, “ the gospel of the uncircumcision was committed to 
Paul and that of the circumcision to Peter ” (Gal. it. 7); and 
in consequence of this. James. Cephas and John weut ns to 
the circumcision, and Paul and Barnabas unto the Gentilm 
(Gal. ii. 9). Paul appears also to have adopted the rule that 
he would leave the minor details of labor to inferior hands, 
when the Gospel had once been planted in a place, while be 
pressed forward to new countries. Hence he proposed to 
visit even Rome, where a Church had been formed by others, 
only by the way (Rom. xv. 20,24). If, then, any persons 
came to i'orinth in ibe character of Apostles, or professing 
to act under ttie authority of other Apostles, while Panl was 
still alive and active on that field, and especially if they re¬ 
sisted his authority, it was a decided infringement of this 

express or implied arrange.. or a pla n denial of fait 

right to the name of an Apo. tie. Cutup. Stanley]. 
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tamed in this passage. ’Ey evayyeXUp implies 
that the announcement of salvation was the ele- 
ment in which he moved in all his apostolio jour¬ 
neys ; or it simply means, while we were preaching 
Christ —Not boasting without measure 
in other men’s labors (ver. 15a)—These words 
muBt be joined to ver. 18, so as to make Ter. 14 
not merely the second half of ver. 14, bat a pa¬ 
renthesis. He resumes the subject contained in 
ovk eig ra hfurpa navxaadoL, and grammatically 
conneots what he here says with Kavxvotpc&a, 
which had to be understood in a\Xh sard rd 
pcTpavy etc , in yer. 18. The p&rtioipial sentence 
must therefore be joined with Kavxnohpeda and not 
with kyd&oapev (Rttokert).— But hawing a 
hope that as your faith increases we 
shall be enlarged among you according 
to our rule abundantly (ver. 15 6).—We 
Lave here a further development of the Apos¬ 
tle’s discourse. In the first place an object is 
giren to the Kavxacr&aL, which he had disclaimed 
for himself when he says: ev aXkorpioig Khirrug. 
This contains an indirect allusion to his oppo¬ 
nents, who in fact boasted of other men’s la¬ 
bors, and arrogated as their own what had been 
done by others (/uforof, Jno. iv. 88; 1 Cor. iii. 8)4 
With this negative he goes oil to connect the 
prospect of an extension of his sphere of labor 
beyond Corinth, in consequence of an anticipated 
increase of their faith; ab^avoplvrjg rife irlorcug 
ifiuv. [’EXt i6a lxovreg is a more forcible ex¬ 
pression than the simple participle eXirt^oireg 
would have been, and it signifies a firm, habitual 
confidence. The present av^avopbntg indicates not 
only that their faith would be increased (Engl. 
A. V.), but that it was then actually increasing. 
He had an assurance that their faith would have 
a steady, pure and vigorous progress, and hence 
that he would not much longer be contracted 
and held back by his care for them. On this 
assurance he entertained a confident hope in a 
short time, hv vptv peyaXmr&yvcUy etc. "Ev vpiv 
does not belong especially to that which had just 
been said, as if the Apostle had intended to say 
that he hoped their faith would be increased 
either in their hearts (in distinction from their 
outward growth among the people) or in the 
common fellowship of believers; for in either 
case vpov would be superfluous. He hoped that 
when their faith had been increased, he would 
be magnified among them, and would be assisted 
by their growing congregations to accomplish 
further and more important results. There is 
evidently nothing in the language used to imply 
that the Apostle was thinking of the geographi¬ 
cal position of Corinth or of the favorable op¬ 
portunities which would be presented there for 
more extensive enterprises (ev is in the sense of 
per). [And yet, as Qrotius and Rosenmueller 
suggest, such an idea would have been peculiarly 
appropriate to the Corinthians, who were great 
navigators, and had peouliar facilities for assist¬ 
ing him on his journey to countries farther West 
and South. Not unreasonably, Osiander con¬ 
cludes from this passage that no Apostle had be¬ 
fore this been further West]. Even the meta¬ 
phor of a man of extraordinary stature, who 
could therefore reach further without going be¬ 
yond his measure (Meyer), is probably foreign 
to the passage. Still less appropriate is the ex¬ 
planation of peyaXvveevy which makes it signify: 


celebrari (to be praised, although in other places 
the word may have that meaning), or rather: to 
be glorified among you. The context, however, 
favors the idea that the Apostle was thinking of 
an enlargement or exaltation of his power to 
perform his duties, in consequence of which he 
would be able to press further on, and enlarge 
the sphere of his labors. That this increase of 
bis greatness would only be in conformity with 
his calling as an Apostle, he indicates bv the 
words, according to our rule (/card rov Kav6va yutiv). 
This rule has no reference to the general princi¬ 
ple expressed in Rom. xv. 20, for the connection 
(ver. 18) required him simply to say that he was 
confining himself to the limits God had assigned 
him (according to our measuring line, i. e., never 
to go beyond the space God has distinctly marked 
off for me). He is careful, however, to inform 
his readers that these limits did not abridge his 
free action and did not make his very great en¬ 
largement impossible. This he lets us know in 
eig neptaaeiav. He was well aware that he had 
been ordained to an Apostleship which was uni¬ 
versal in its object (comp. Rom. i. 18ff ; xv. 28f., 
28), and which called for an extraordinary 
energy. Rtiokert’s idea, that avt-av.—eig ire pur¬ 
ee lav has a tincture of irony about it, appears to 
be without foundation (comp. Meyer).— To 
preach the Gospel as far as the parts be¬ 
yond yon (ver. 16 a). He here informs us more 
definitely what would be the result of the en¬ 
largement of which he had just spoken, and 
what he would become capable of. EvayyeMoacr&ai 
is here the infinitive either of the design or of 
the result to be accomplished by the enlarge¬ 
ment ; it is not simply epexegetical of what that 
enlargement was to be (q. d., that t», to make 
known the Qospel) y but to tell us what would fol¬ 
low that enlargement, or why he hoped for it 
(in order that). As in 1 Pet. i. 25; 1. Thess. ii. 
9; John viii. 26, eig is here used to imply the 
making known to, and bringing the Gospel into, 
those countries. TO epliceiva is a word used in a 
corrupted Greek style for hrtKetvi. In the next 
clause he proceeds to give us the negative de¬ 
scription of the same result or design—not to 
boast ourselves of things prepared for 
our hands in another’s line (ver. 16 6.). In 
this additional qualification of what he had said, 
he intended to signify that in such an extension 
of his Apostolical influence he did not mean to 
boast like his opponents of something already 
prepared for him in the sphere of other men’s 
labors, i. e., to appropriate to himself the fruits 
of other persons’ labors, and thus to acquire a 
false reputation for greatness. [In our common 
English version a comma should De placed after 
the word “ line,” so that no one should read the 
passage as if it were, “another man’s line of 
things”]. The words 6 kov&v have here the 
sense of, what is marked off by a measuring line; 
properly, the extent, of space intended for ano¬ 
ther and assigned to him by the measuring line. 
The meaning of the word is not changed here, 
though the general idea it conveys is affected by 
| the context. In contrast with this false and 
censurable self-glorification, he now presents in 
a general sentence the glorying which is proper 
and commendable. The general rule with re¬ 
spect to this be announces thus—But he that 
I glorieth let him glory in the Lord (ver. 17). 
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Comp. 1 Cor. i. 31. Ths reason for this glorying 
which is mentioned in ver. 18 makes it evident 
that icvptfK (God) is here represented to be not 
so much the object of the glorying as the reason 
on account of which one glories. Te a selfish 
and arbitrary self-commendation, to a false 
boasting, stands opposed a glorying in a fellow¬ 
ship with the Lord, as the true source of all abi¬ 
lity, or on account of that approbation which 
God bestows upon us and which is revealed in 
the blessing attending our labors. Such a glory¬ 
ing is shewn in the confession that whatever 
success we have comes from God (comp. ohap. 
iii. 3).— Por not he that eommendeth him¬ 
self ia approved, but whom the Lord 
eommendeth (ver. 18). With respect to this 
commendation of ourselves, comp. ver. 12. The 
person who presumes to commend himself thus 
is brought before us with a special emphasis in 
aedvog. Adtufjin^y in this connection, where the 
Apostle is speaking of Christ’s ministers, signi¬ 
fies one who is approved or authenticated as a 
faithful minister of the Lord (2 Tim. ii. 15). 
Meyer draws from the whole passage a some¬ 
what different sense; for in his view ttavxac&ai 
ev icvpiift is a glorying ia God as the Being 
through whose grace aud power he has and does 
every thing (comp. xii. 9ff.; 1 Cor. xv. 10). The 
opposite of this is the commendation of our own 
selves: 44 for not he who acts differently from 
this, and instead of glorying in the Lord, com¬ 
mends himself, is approved (tried experimentally 
by Christian tests), but he whom the Lord com¬ 
mends (by His blessing, and not by any literal 
or direct praise). Nbandkk: u Only that which 
the Lord accomplished by the instrumentality of 
a man is really his commendation, not his own 
commendations of himself, or dead letters of 
commendation like those which the Judaixing 
teachers carried.” [Comp. chap. iii. 1, and 
above ver. 12]. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

[1. The Christian and especially the Christian 
pastor, should be a man of combined strength 
and gentleness. The one quality without the 
other produces a distorted character. Without 
strength there can be no real gentlenpss, to the 
very idea of which the oonoeption of a reserved 
force is necessary, an energy which on occasion 
forbears to exert its appropriate qualities. The 
Apostle had been gentle and meek in the former 
part of this Epistle, but it was not from feebleness 
of character. He could be, like his Lord, a lion 
or a lamb, as circumstances called for such qua¬ 
lities The Church needs heroes as well as mar¬ 
tyrs; to contend sometimes for truth and rights, 
as well as sometimes to surrender themselves to 
the smiter. There may be more danger that 
God’s people should fail in benignity or meek¬ 
ness, but there have been seasons whore they 
have shown an equally painful lack of a magna¬ 
nimity which sympathizes with great enterprises 
and with oppressed humanity, and a fervent zeal 
which cannot bear them that are evil (Rev. ii. 2 j 
Judg. v. 23)]. 

2. Tiie minister of Christ is a spiritual war¬ 
rior, in arms against every thing which is in the 
way of the progress of Christ’s kingdom, of the 
truth and of the knowledge of God; or which 


tends to impede or impair their exclusive and 
complete authority. He is often compelled to 
experience that his natural powers are weak and 
sinful, but his sinftil infirmities and afflictions 
are never allowed to control his method of war¬ 
fare. The Spirit of that God, in whose cause he 
maintains the conflict, supplies him with wea¬ 
pons of Almighty power, which pierce every 
covering, overcome all opposition, and overthrow 
the strongest bolds. This sword of the Spirit, 
the enlightening and quickening word, cuts 
through the most ingeniously contrived knots 
which the mind of man, however aided by Satanic 
art has been able to form, and batters down and 
destroys the most powerful defences which the 
reason of man has been able to construct against 
God. This is the light which penetrates the 
darkness of the human understanding, awakens 
in men a consciousness of their weakness and 
their errors in Divine things, convinces them of 
the infallible and exclusive certainty of the re¬ 
velation God has made of Himself in Christ and 
so completely subjects tbeir mental powers to 
Christ that that revelation becomes their only 
authority in matters of fkith. In opposition to 
an enemy whose equipment is 44 great power and 
much craft,” the spiritual combatant or com¬ 
mander has not only a Divine energy but a wis¬ 
dom which is superior to all human craftiness. 
But before punishing the refractory, he distin¬ 
guishes accurately between the seducers and the 
seduced, and he is c&reftil kindly and thoroughly 
to win the latter and to draw them away from 
their dangerous associates. In such a work his 
love will be quite as prominent as his wisdom, 
for he will remember that his official power was 
intrusted to him by God not to destroy but 
to save and benefit his fellowmen. 

2. The true minister of Christ can easilv be 
distinguished from all arrogant intruders into 
the Bacred office, in the first place, by his abstain¬ 
ing from all self-laudation, and by his leaving it 
entirely to God to justify him and to authenticate 
him as a servant of the Lord; so that if he ever 
boasts it will be a glorying in tbe Lord by whose 
grace he is qualified for his work, and without 
which he is and can do nothing: and in the se¬ 
cond place, by his confining himself strictly to the 
sphere to which his Lord has called him, in 
which he makes all he does subservient to the Di¬ 
vine glory, and beyond which he never attempts 
to pass into new fields until he has performed 
all that had been previously required of him and 
is led and strengthened by the Divine hand. 

f 8. The conflict of truth with error, of sin and 
iness, oan never cease until all sin and error 
are exterminated from the earth. While true 
benevolence will allow of no such intolerance as 
resorts to carnal weapons against the life, repu¬ 
tation or outward prosperity of ungodly men, it 
can never be wanting in inclination, wisdom or 
power to pursue its conquests while any degree 
of sin or error remains in the world. This con¬ 
flict is therefore truly “irrepressible” until the 
kingdom of darkness shall be utterly destroyed]. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


STanKs:— Vie. 1. Christ’s faithful ministers 
will endeavor to deal with souls as Jesus Himself 
dealt with them (Matth. *ii. 17-20).—It is right 
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to meet all evil reports, but let it be always with 
becoming modesty.—Ver. 2. Hedihokr: Gentle¬ 
ness may and ought sometimes to be followed by 
sharpness and severity. In a world which is 
filled with wrong and outrage, who would be 
perpetually administering consolation (1 Tim. ▼. 
20) ?—Ver. 8. God's people and servants are spi¬ 
ritual soldiers who must war a good warfare f 1 
Tim. i. 18), and for this God alone can provide 
adequate weapons.—Ver. 4. Ibid : A fortress is 
what makes resistance and is not easily taken. 
In the unsanctified heart it is: wilftilness, a 
proud spirit, inveterate wickedness, habitual sins, 
the old Adam with all his defences, subterfuges 
and pretended rights; or it is: everything which 
Satan and the world sets up in opposition to the 
kingdom of Christ, such as power, great names, 
craft, fraud, calumny, wealth, great numbers, 
philosophy and eloquence.— Chrysostom: Car¬ 
nal weapons are wealth, feme, worldly power, 
fluency of speech, severity, circumventive arts, 
flatteries and hypocrisies.—Yer. 8. Ibid : That 
which is lofty is also proud, established. Here 
it stands for all opposition to the word of God, 
to Christ, to repentance and to faith; inasmuch 
as men are ashamed of the humble requirements 
and the cross of Christ, ridicule the duties of 
self-denial, and resist the progress of Christ’s 
kingdom with all their subtility and power.— 
Reason is one of the noblest of God’s gifts, but 
when it is abused, when it sets itself against 
God’s word, and olaims to be the supreme judge 
and arbiter in matters of faith, elc.> it must be re¬ 
jected.—Yer. fi. The revenge which springs from 
a carnal and embittered spirit should always be 
repressed, but that wbioh comes from a spiritual 
desire to rebuke and faithfully punish wickedness 
is commendable and desirable.—A faithful minis¬ 
ter should endeavor to unite, edify and strengthen 
his people before he attempts to scatter and 
punish those who are opposed to him.—Ver. 7. 
Teachers and preachers should not be direoted 
by the mere outward semblance of things, but 
act honestly, faithfully and suitably to their 
e&Uing.—Ver. 8. A good Christian will always 
be grateful to those who faithfully tell him the 
truth and never flatter him.—Spiritual power 
should be exercised with no other desire than 
to edify and benefit God’s people (chap. xii. 
19).—Ver. 9. An upright servant of God will be 
especially careful to avoid every appearaaoe of 
that which has been laid to his charge (1 Pet. ii. 
12).—Ver. 11. We should strive never to make 
*n improper uee of the gentle dealings of pious 
people, lest we compel them to exchange gentle¬ 
ness for severity.—It is a great thing for a 
preacher never to eontradiot his Words by hie 
works, and to be always the same, present or 
absent, etc. —Ver. 12. No man can judge himself 
Correctly, if he looks only at himself. He must 
compare himself with those who possess more 
excellent gifts, that he may learn to think mode¬ 
rately of himself.—Ver. 18. God has measured 
cut to every faithful preacher, the precise limits 
of his official duty, and he should strive to occu¬ 
py these with all fidelity, and to leave nothing 
nndone within his measure t—Ver. 14. A grandi¬ 
loquent style of speaking however common and 
favored by worldly people, is peculiarly offen¬ 
sive to the servants and the children of God.— 


Yer. 18. Blessed is that congregation which, for 
a long time, has a faithful pastor, and has grown 
and strengthened under his ministrations.—But 
the minister who has been successful in saving 
and building up the people of his charge, may 
be convinced on right principles, that God has 
called him to go further, and enlarge his field.— 
The great business of Christianity is to have 
faith. This is tbe true bond by winch our souls 
are spiritually united with God, and through 
which we become and continue branches of 
Christ, derive spiritual nourishment from Him, 
and so are able to advance in goodness.—Ver. 
17. Everything without Christ is nothing; and 
nothing with Christ is everything.—Ver. 18. 
Seeker: To praise one’s self is to derogate just 
so'muoh from God’s glory, and is an insolence 
which God will assuredly resist. Great indeed 
is the commendation which God bestows; by 
showing to an assembled universe, that He is 
pleased with our works, by the testimony of a 
good conscience in our own hearts, and by the 
successful result of what we have done. 

Berlbnb. Bible:—Ver. 8. Christians live in 
the flesh among their fellowmen, not to obey, 
but to overcome their fleshly inclinations.—Ver. 
4. Before anything oan be built up in the king¬ 
dom of God, whatever is opposed to it, as pride 
and false prejudices must be discovered and re¬ 
moved.—Ver. 6. Carnal wisdom, vain thoughts, 
and tbe conclusions of unassisted reason, are the 
principal obstacles with which the gospel has to 
contend. They can never be subdued by exter¬ 
nal force, nor by counter opinions of men, but 
by the sword of the Spirit. Our great work is 
to learn to wield this sword with faithfulness and 
skill.—The right knowledge of God will always 
lead to a subjugation of ourselves to Him, for it 
will show what are our true relations to Him. 
Whoever follows not the Lord Jesus as a little 
child, but proudly adheres to the conceited max¬ 
ims of human wisdom, will certainly fell into 
darkness. It must be our constant care to hum¬ 
ble every high thing and bring it into subjection 
to the simplicity of Christ. It will be easy to do 
this if we allow tbe Holy Spirit to work freely in 
our hearts.—Ver. 7. Whoever sees only what the 
outward eye naturally rests upon, will never ob¬ 
serve the Spirit, and the footsteps of Christ.— 
Ver. 8. If the appointed overseers m the Church 
would use their power in the wisest manner, they 
should insist upon nothing bnt what will promote 
the growth of real piety, and they should ex* 
elude from, visible fellowship none whom Christ 
has thought worthy of an invisible fellowship 
with Himself sod His people.—If each one would 
give his attention to the measure which God hath 
measured to hhn, and bo faithful in that without 
disturbing other* in their proper spheres, the 
peace and unity of the Christian world would 
never be broken^—Ver. 15. Our first business is 
to learn what is the peculiar work to whioh God 
calls us.—Ver. 17. As long as you imagine you 
have something to boast of, you know neither 
God ner yourself, and you are making a god of 
yourself.—Ver. 18. We have here a little text of 
great importance. Great and small, strong and 
feeble, eotne within it* range* that the one may 
not be disoonraged, and that the other may not 
be presumptuous. 
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Rieger:—Vers. 1, 2. Nothing is more diffi¬ 
cult than for a man to speak much of himself 
If, however, circumstances demand it, let him 
show that a good conscience is not necessarily a 
feeble or timid one.—Our Lord always endeavored 
to make the way of repentance and amend¬ 
ment as easy as possible, and He never threw 
needless impediments in the path of those who 
were seeking for truth.—Ver. 6. We should 
never hesitate to break in pieces all carnal wea¬ 
pons, but we should strive to bring those who 
once used them, to accept of the easy yoke of 
Christ, and to learn of Him that they may find 
that rest which their souls never knew while 
contending against God.—Ver. 7ff. We are very 
liable falsely to suspect others, when our judg¬ 
ments are guided by wrong principles, and are 
formed according to appearances. How cruel 
have been the imputations under which the most 
excellent of the earth have sometimes been 
obliged to live! Wicked men have not been 
afraid to trample under foot those whom God has 
prepared to sit with His Son on the throne of 
His glory. Teach us, 0 God, so to use Thy 
grace, that we may meekly submit to ignominy, 
and yet hope for glory!—Ver. 12ff. Where God 
helps, there only can the believer find a path to 
walk.—Ver. 17f. Something we must have to 
support us while all around us are judging and 
despising us. But if thou wilt glory, glory only 
in the Lord who has accepted of thee, and counted 
thee worthy of His high calling, with whose 
pounds thou art trading, and for whom thou art 
to live and die.—Even in the judgment of com¬ 
mon sense it is a contemptible thing for a man 
to praise himself. But there are many arts by 
which it is consistent with good manners and in¬ 
telligence to draw upon ourselves the observa¬ 
tion of those around us.—The Lord can praise 
us, sometimes by opening doors which no art or 
power of man could previously open, and some¬ 
times by quieting those who before had thought 
unfavorably of us (Rev. iii. 9). But in general 
our cause must be reserved for that great day 
when the Lord will judge every secret thing. 

Heubner:—Ver. 1. The good qualities of 
those who act as spiritual shepherds are sure to 
be misrepresented. Their gentleness will be 
called weakness, and their earnestness, arro¬ 
gance and rashness. Even those who commonly 
appear retiring and diffident, when necessity 
calls for it, sometimes put forth great energy.— 
Ver. 8. The Christian must always be at war 
with the world, but his weapons must be spiri¬ 
tual and very different from those of worldly 
prudence.—Ver. 4. Only the pure in heart have 
courage to attack sins which are rooted deeply 
in the spirit of the world, and sustained by pub¬ 
lic laws and usages (wicked maxims, established 
customs and erroneous opinions).—Ver. 6. Man’s 
pride rebels against the Gospel, but those who 
are enlightened and strengthened by the Spirit 
of God can get the victory over it.—That reason 
which exults itself against,Christianity and will 
learn nothing from Christ, is false (Luther: Sa¬ 
tan’s harlot).—Ver. 6. AU who are in favor of 
right and order in the Church must ordinarily 
rally around their ministers.—Ver. 7. There are 
other and perhaps better Christians than your¬ 
self (against exclusiveness).—Ver. 8. There is a 


salutary power which belongs to the pastoral of¬ 
fice, which is not for condemnation, but for edi¬ 
fication, and which ought always to be cheer, 
fully acknowledged by the people. Ministers 
should never attempt to drive their people by 
slavish fears.—Ver. 10. Extraordinary talents 
or merits are not always connected with an im¬ 
posing presence or a remarkable eloquence.— 
Ver. 11. The truest respect of our fellowmen is 
acquired by showing them that we have been 
called of God and are led by His Spirit; not by 
exhibitions and a consciousness of our own pow¬ 
ers, which too often engender pride.—Ver. 12. 
Great as thou mayest be, there are probably 
some much greater! Nothing can be more idle 
than for a man to make himself his standard and 
then measure himself by it.—Ver. 18. God gives 
to every man the sphere of action in which his 
talents may be best employed; this he should 
strive to occupy, and never break into that of 
his neighbor and arrogate to himself something 
which is not his.—Ver. 16. Those who occupy 
well a small sphere will be very sure to be Di¬ 
vinely called to a larger (Luke xix. 17).—Ver. 17. 
No garment is so beautiful and no honor so illus¬ 
trious as humility.—Ver. 18. What if you are 
commended by yourself and by all men ? One 
word from your final Judge may turn it all to 
Bhame. How different will be His estimate of ail 
human merit 1 

W. F. Besskr:—Ver. 8. The Spirit of Christ 
enables us not only to mortify the deeds of the 
body (Rom. viiL 13), but to subject the flesh in 
which we live and walk (Gal. ii. 20) so com¬ 
pletely under the seal of the Spirit, that our 
tongue, eyes, ears and all our members, our rea¬ 
son, and all our minds and hearts, shall be con¬ 
secrated to the service of God (Rom. vi. 13). 
But whoever serves God in this life must be a 
warrior. If this is true of all Christians (Eph. 
vi. 10), it is in a double sense true of ministers. 
But he wars a good warfare if, while walking in 
the flesh, he wars not after the flesh, with pas¬ 
sion, vindictiveness, pusillanimity, unworthy ar¬ 
tifices and vain ambition.—Ver. 4. In the eye of 
the world, carnal weapons are mighty, and the 
spiritual weapons of the Church (the word of 
God, preaching, faith, confessions, patience and 
spiritual gifts) are of no consequence; bnt in 
God’s sight, carnal weapons are powerless and 
vain, and those which come from the holy ar- 
mory, where David obtained his equipments 
(Ps. xviii. 86, 86), are mighty. What bulwarks 
has the god of this world erected to keep men 
in their wicked ways! The idolatrous systems of 
heathen nations, the self-righteous prejudices 
of the Jew, the philosophic arrogance of the 
Greek, the oivil grandeur of the Roman, the 
haughty power of the world, the whole manner 
of life sanctioned by ancestral usages and deeply 
rooted popular prejudices, strongly fortified er¬ 
rors of heretics,—these are the strongholds 
which the Cburoh has had to storm, with no 
other weapons than the trumpet of the Gospel 
and the sword of the Spirit—Ver. 6. As a be¬ 
leaguered enemy builds up one wall behind ano¬ 
ther, and erects many towers in his defence, so 
rises up from the carnal institutions assailed by the 
Gospel, one high thing after another to m a intai n 
their life, their purposes, their honor, and their 
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lores and pleasures against the word of God, 
which demands an unconditional surrender. 
What was it that subdued me and made me re¬ 
nounce myself, die to myself, and thus become 
my own enemy ; made me depend entirely upon 
Jesus, lose myself in Him, and find my all in 
Him? Nothing but the word of God, whose 
power is so wonderful. This it was which de¬ 
stroyed every high thing which my imagination 
ereoted, and behind which I had intrenched my¬ 
self. As long as reason, with its power of 
thought and will, remained in the service of the 
flesh (Eph. ii. 8), she was God's enemy and 
“Satan's harlot*’ (Luther); but no sooner was 
she taken captive to the obedience of Christ, than 
she became a submissive handmaid, performing 
precisely the opposite service for, not against, 
the knowledge of God. For faith is in its essen¬ 
tial nature obedienoe to Christ (Rom. i. 6; xvi. 
26).—Ver. 8. This text appeals to all ministers: 
For edification and not for destruction! This 
admonishes us that we should make such a use 
of the power which the Lord has committed to 
us that we may be commended as faithful stew¬ 
ards. 

[The*Christian Churoh is engaged in a conflict, 


and every Christian is a warrior. I. For what ? 
1. For the knowledge of God; and 2. for the obe¬ 
dience of Christ (ver. 5). This conflict can never 
cease while a hurtful error, or a disobedient 
person, remains on earth. Strongholds must be 
demolished (ver. 4); rational powers taken cap¬ 
tive (ver. 6); and incorrigible ones cast out (ver. 
6). II. Some principles according to which it 
must be conducted. 1. Christ must be over all, 
all must be His, and exclusive Christ-parties 
among such as belong to Him are schismatio 
(ver. 7); 2. Christ's Spirit must animate all; (a) 
his meekness and gentleness (ver. 1), or (A) his 
severity (ver. 2) according to the occasion; 3. 
Spiritual weapons alone must be used: every 
man's freedom and external position must be re¬ 
spected, but whatever truth and love can do 
must be done (ver. 4); 4. Nothing but the good 
of individual men and of society must be sought 
(ver. 8, 9); 5. Men must be valued not by their 
own or other’s estimate of them, but by the 
standard of Divine truth (w. 12,17,18); 6. Each 
one must be confined to the sphere to which Pro¬ 
vidence assigns him, and yet this should be con¬ 
tinually enlarging (w. 15), 16]. 


XIV.—HIS OWN BOASTING IN CONTRAST WITH THAT OF HIS OPPONENTS. REA¬ 
SONABLE DEMANDS UPON THEIR FORBEARANCE. SEVERE DESCRIPTION OF 
HIS OPPONENTS. PREEMINENCE OF THE APOSTLE. 


Chapter XI. 1-83. 


Would to God [Would that] ye could bear 1 with me a little in my folly [a little 

2 folly in me]:* and indeed [ye do] bear with me. For [me; for] I am jealous over 
you with godly jealousy: for I have espoused you to one husband, that I may present 

3 you as a chaste virgin to Christ. But I fear, lest by any means, as the serpent be¬ 
guiled Eve through his subtilty, so* your minds should be corrupted from the simpli- 

4 city 4 that is in Christ. For if he that cometh preaoheth another Jesus, whom we 

have not preached [a Jesus whom we preached not], or if ye receive another spirit, 
which ye have not received [received not, or another gospel, which ye 

5 have not accepted [accepted not, &d£rrc], ye might well bear with him 6 For* I sup¬ 
pose I was not a whit [in any respect] behind the very chiefest [these super-eminent, 

6 bnepXiav] apostles. But though I be rude in speech, yet not in knowledge; but we have 

7 been thoroughly [in every respect] made manifest 9 among you in all things. Have 
[among all with respect to you. Or have, ^] I committed an offence in abasing myself 

8 that ye might be exalted, because t have preached to you the gospel of God freely ? I 

9 robbed other churches, taking wages of them , to do you service. And when I was 
present with you, and wanted, I was chargeable to no man: for that which was lack¬ 
ing to me the brethren which came from Macedonia supplied: and in all things I have 

10 kept myself from being burdensome unto you, and so will I keep myself As the 
truth of Christ is in me, no man shall stop me of this boasing [this boasting shall not 

11 be dosed against me, ^ xaupjtrt^ aorrj ob fpacjpjtrtrai] in the regions of Achaia. Where- 

12 fore ? because I love you not? God knoweth. But what I do, that will I [also] do, 
that I may cut off occasion from them which desire occasion; that wherein they glory, 
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13 they may be found even m we- For such are false apostles, deceitful workers, trans- 

14 forming themselves into the [am. the] apostles of Christ. And no marvel; 8 for Satan 
himself is transformed [transforms himself, /urra^ijjium'Crrar] into an angel of light. 

15 Therefore it is no great thing if his ministers also be transformed [and become] as the 

16 ministers of righteousness; whose end shall be according to their works. I say again, 
Let no man think me a fool [foolish, wppova ]; if otherwise [but if it cannot be so d 

17 9k pyj ye], yet as a fool receive me, that I [too, xafio] may boast myself a little * That 
which I speak, I speak it not after [the manner of, xard] the Lord, but as it were 

18 foolishly, in this confidence of boasting. Seeing that many glory after the flesh, I 

19 will glory also. For ye suffer fools gladly, seeing ye yourselves are wise. 

20 For ye suffer [it patiently], if a man bring you into bondage, if a man devour you, if 
a man take of you [insnares yon, kapfUhtt], if a man exalt himself, if a man smite 

21 you on the face. I speak as concerning reproach [By way of disparagement, I speak] 
as though we bad been [were] weak. 18 Howbeit [but], whereinsoever any is bold, (I 

22 speak foolishly,) lam bold also. Are they Hebrews? so am L Are they Israelites? 

23 so am I. Are they the seed of Abraham ? so am I. Are they ministers of Christ? 
(I speak as a fool [as though beside myself, napatppovmv^') I am moire; in [by, £v] la* 
boars more abundant, in [by] stripes above measure, in [byl prisons more frequent, 11 

24 in [by] deaths oft. Of tne Jews five times received I forty stripes save one. 

25 Tbrkse was I beaten with rods, onee was I stoned, thrice I suffered shipwreck, a night 

26 and a day have I been in the de*p; In [byl jonrneyings often, in [by] perils of 
waters [rivers], in [by] perils of robbers, in [by] perils by [from] mine own eoa&tiy- 
men, in [by] perils by [from] the heathen, in [by] perils in the city, in [by] perils in 

27 the wilderness, in [byl perils in the sea, in [by] perils among false brethren; In [by] 
weariness 1 * and painfulness; in [byl watchings often, in [by] hunger and thirst, in [by] 

28 fastings often, in [by] cold and nakedness. Beside those tilings that are without [Be¬ 
side other things which take place, x m P^ ™ v wa/frexrdc], that which cometh u upon me 14 

29 daily [day by day], the care of all the churches. Who is weak, and I am not weak? 

30 who is offended, and I burn not? If I must needs glory, I will glory of the things which 

31 concern mine infirmities. The God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, which [God, 
the Father of the Lord Jesus, 16 who] is blessed for evermore, knoweth that I lie not. 

32 In Damascus the governor under Aretas the king, kept [guarded, l<ppovpet \ the city 
of the Damascenes with a garrison [om. with a garrison, desirous 18 ] to apprehend me: 

33 And through a window [a small opening, 9c& 9opi9o^ in a basket woe I let down by 
[through, did] the wall, and escaped his hands. 


I Tar. L-*T1 m best attested reading ta t* Adoordnp. Sorer*] MSS. hare ti r$g (tad this vu the reeding 

which onr A. T. adopted], to which some [Hal. Vulg.. and Let. Fathers] add pw*. The rar. t§ ddpc o d rg [which Stephens 
adopted from some less important MSB, and Chrys. Theodt.^ and a^powvrpr are probably corrections with the view of re¬ 
storing the regular construction. 

* Ver. 1.—The Rec. ^r«u'x«r#* Is but feebly sustained [only a few cursives of no great authority, one M8. of Theophvl.]. 
The rar. dr«Wo0« [which is a Utile better sustained, i .by B. (Birch) K M a number of enrairee, Theodt., and one MS. of 
Chrys.] originated in the same word near the close of the Terse. [God. Sin. ghees d**e*x4r#« Instead of dawy. as a nr.kcU 

* Ver. 3.—CHrrwc befbre Adapjj is probably not genuine; it is wanting in the best authorities. [B. D. (1st hand), F. G. 
Sin. Copt. Arm. and some Greek Fathers, Tisch. Bloomf. and Words, with the Bee. retain it, tmt Oriesb. TArhm- Alt 
Stanley and Meyer omit It]. 

* Ver. 8.—*«i rifi rny ptn/ m Is * gloss which is to be accounted for by iyvqv in rer. 2; it was placed either befbre or 
after tt)c «*Adr. [It Is Inserted by B. F. G. Sin. (3d hand brackets it) and several Tersfons. Alford snggeets that it wonld 
mtufally arise from Its ending being so similar to Shad of AirAdr., while Tiech. aad Bloomf. rriect It as a gloss to explain 
dirAdr. Bpiphan, p. 276 adds: icai dy w> w Xpurrov ttal Sutmiovvvm, which, perhaps, confirms tne conjecture ora gloss! 

* Ver. 4.—Lachm. has hot on Inferior authority. It appears to be a carnation [on account of the apparent 

necessity of the present tense in the apodoata to correspond with the pres, of the potash; but comp. rer. L and 
Kxeg. obss.J. 

* Ver. 6.—Lachm. has 84 Instead of yap, bat en the sale authority of a reading In Bl, which appears to hare origlnatad 
In an attempt to lighten the severity of the expression. 

7 Ver. 6.—Lachm. and Tisch. have ^aMpwromt; It probably originated In the attempt to enpHaln ^ swp si fiwi by 
iovrevt, which wetds some copies actually have, [and they were regarded aa especially appropriate to rip 
wwsir, of which, however, the reading involves a very harsh ellipse]. The rar. fovcpwCcft, found in some copies, b also 
In fevor of the Beceptus. [LachmannTi reading, however, b sustained by B. F.G.and the latfer Sim, though the 8d hand has 
^arcpwdfrm. Alford thinks it muoh more likely that the harsh <fmmpm&9,rrm should hare been changed Into the easy 
parydrfrrt s , than that the contrary shouM have occurred, especially as the latter word could to naturally be suggested 
by cnap. v. 11. It probably became d**. cowruw and then dsispudfewaj. 

* Ver. 14*— Bee. has SawpMar6r. bat it has less authority than davpo, and it b probably a gloss. 

* Ver. 19.—Bee. has puxptv n «a ym; but *ayw purpdr n is much better sustained. 

M Ver. 21.—Lasbra. baa eef«nf*ap.tv, but It has the authority of only B. and 80. Mac more recently of Sfoaft. and a 
Vat. MS. of a recent date]. 

II Ver. 23.—Lachm has tv dvA. wtp. before tv trAwy. vrtpjt. on the authority of B. D. fist hand) R, the Vuigi doth and 
Btftlep. Versions, and many Latin Fathers. Sinai t. has iv wk^y. wtpiaavripmt, tv dvA mmaZx vwtpP+kkdvrm j the 3d ben d y 
however, agrees with the Receptns], 

u VerTor.—Bee. has dr befbre «6vy, hut to opposition to the fbaSt aatfcorittas, and conformed sp p d r e n tty Is the 
fol l ow i ng. 
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it Yer. 28^—Bee. b m jrurWrtunt; Luhn. and Meyer, with tome excellent mtherltiw [with B. D. F* Sin., el. al., and 
4 cursive*], hare briaratrtt. The former wae probably derived from Acta xxiv. 12,(and yet the tame variation of reading 
la found there. The two words are often used in the same sense, but imewrr. can he taken only in a hostile sense, which 
the connection certainly seems to require, [so Ohryaost-* oi topvfio i, oi twaxoi, «i rm* 

«Ao8o«: the tumults, the disturbances, the assaults of mobs, tne onsets of cities. So also the Greek expositors generally* 
This word, too, as Tisch. suggests, seems much less likely to have been changed for twurr. than the contraryj. 

14 Yer. 28.—Instead of /xoi some MSS. have fio* (Rec.); but it was probably an emendation. 

is Yer. 81.—The wu»r after itvplov, and xpurrov after l*rt>* are probably birth additions to the original. [B. F. ns 

Unit both; and others omit one of themj. r ._. 

» Yer. 32.—After wUvat as, some MSS. add It is probably an exeget. addition [and yet B n., sfaZ^ and some 

Greek Fathers kave it, while B. the Vnlg. Syr. and Arm. versions, and a few of tbs Lat. writers omit it, and some MSS. 
and versions place it before »io<r #a« 3* , ,, . ... ^ __w. 


this very thing. Koi has an intensive force: 

EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. even, in fact. ^^18 not in the Imperative 

[but m the Indicative: but you are in fact bear- 
Vers. 1-4. Would that ye oould bear a f Q g y ^e.,] for as a request it would be feeble, and 
little folly from me. Nay, indeed, ye do M a commend unsuitable to the spirit of thecon- 

bear with me; for I am jealous of you text< —j a V er. 2a reason is given for the expeo- 

with a godly jealousy. —The Apostle now felt tatioa he had just expressed in ver. 1. They had 
compelled, in order to recover the respect he bad good reasons for the hvix**®** inasmuch as the 
once enjoyed in Corinth, and to destroy those in- f 0 tjy alluded to, had its origin not in a regard 
fluences which were utterly inconsistent with it, f or his own interest or in pride, but in a Divine 
to maintain that his position in the Church was iea i f er their welfare and for Christ's honor, 
not only equal but far superior to that of those (Bs*o»f«: [amantss videntur ament es, lovers usual- 
who disparaged him. This commendation of \y. ^en out of their wits]; comp. ohap. v. 1ft). 
himself, to which he stooped in condescension to The word refers here to the jealousy of 

them and as a matter of duty to himself and the i ove> the objeot of which is m the accusative 
cause of truth he ironically calls a “folly,” be- (ywatoo. Numb. v. 14: Bcolea ix. I). He was 

cause it seemed to give undue importance to that jealous of the Church in behalf of Christ (to 

which was insignificant and connected only with whom he, as the one who had made the match, 
outward appearances. He therefore entreats had espoused it), lest it should prove unfirithful, 
them to bear with him, although he might seem aD( i he drawn off by seducing teachers from the 
for a while to contradict the principle he had just simple dependence on Christ whioh his gospel 
laid down.—’CtyeAov 1 Cor. iv. 8. [The word is had awakened in their hearts. He oalls this 
a shortened form of the Imperfect for ctye/lov feeling a seal of God (dew C#Ay), whioh signifies 
(which some MSS. have instead), and in the later here, not as in Rom. X. 2, a seal in behalf of 
Greek it was used as an interjection like eifc, to God (gen. obj.), for the feeling was properly in 
express a wish. Its tense implies an incomplete behalf of Christ; not merely one whioh oame 
action still in its course and not yet come to its from or was produced by God; and still less 

f erfection (Webster, p. 88, Winer, { 42, n. 2). qualitatively, a very great or holy seal; but such 
t is connected with verbs in the Indicative, here a seal as God has (gen. subj.). This seal was 
with the Imperfect]. *Avelxe<r&t is the Hellenis- felt by God, inasmuch as He was exceedingly de- 
tic, and rfvelxeode the classical form.—The im- sirous that the bride, whom He had provided for 
perfect (not equivalent to the pluperfect) is an the Son, who acts in His name, should remain 
ironical intimation of the boldness of the desire constant in her attachment; and it was of course 
expressed, and implies that he could hardly ex- felt also by those ministers through whose in- 
peot its realisation.—If we read (with de Wette, strumentality this Divine work had been acoom- 
Fritxscbe) r# afpoobvy, pov would have to be go- plished. With respect to this seal of God (among 
verned by aveix^e, construction common in men, jealousy) as the Husband of His people, 
the New Testament, though unusual in the clas- comp. Isa. liv. 6; lxii. 6; Jer. iii. 1, etc .; Ezek. 
sio writers. M utp6v has the sense of: a little, xvL 8, etc.; xxiii. 1, etc.; Hoe. ii. 19.—The rea- 
and the dative ry typocbvy signifies: in respect son for his use of this expression he now pro¬ 
to foolishness. But according to the best sup- ceeds to give when he adds (ver. 2)—For I 
ported reading pov is not dependent upon avetx - have espoused you to one Husband, that 
e<r#e but upon iwtp6v n atppoainn^^ before which it I might present you a* a ohaste virgin to 
* is placed that it may become emphatic [my small Christ. —The word dppfteiv when applied to the 
degree of folly]. Such an emphasis makes the conjugal relation signifies, to betroth, to marry, 
insertion of an “ also ” unnecessary. In pov —The middle voice in other plaoes signifies, to 
fiiKpiw ti there is probably a slight reference to betroth one’s self; but among the more reoeat 
the great folly of those boastful opponents which writers it has the same meaning as the active, 
they had already endured. [ h$pon> is one who and especially denotes the act of him who was; 
does not rightly use his powers. Hence Bengel instrumental in forming the engagement and who; 
says that it is a milder word than pupia which among the Jews always oontinued the medium of 
implies a folly of a perverse or wicked kind. The intercourse between the contrasting parties, 
fault of the foppuv {a<f>poobvq) is imprudence or Comp. John iii. 29 [and “Chrysostom’s epithet 
rashness (Mark vit. 22)].—The doubt which on the Apostle : vop+ayuybs rye dhtmepboK (Stan- 
after all is apparent in avetxeo&c (that ye could ley)], (not the guardian who had the charge of 
or would bear) supplies an occasion for the the education of the maiden, aa if dppd^etv were 
expression of confidence when he adds, “but equivalent to prmporarei omare; nor the father- 
indeed ye do bear with me.” The object of aXXd. who made the contract for her);—The words to 
is to correct the impression, which the wish he one husband , are emphatio> in contrast with their* 
had just expressed might have produoed, as if dependence upon their party leaders. The de-- 
there were any doubt on the point: I need sign whioh the espousal was intended to aecom- 
have no such desire, for you are already doing plish was to present to Christ a chaste virgin 
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He here gives the name of the one husband. 
The idea of virginal purity is especially prom, 
nent in the epitbet chaste, on which the empha¬ 
sis must be placed. The presentation refers to 
the period of the second advent (parousia), 
when the union of the Church with Christ 
will be completely realized (the marriage Sup¬ 
per of the Lamb). It is one part of this ex¬ 
clusive devotion of the Bride to her Lord, that 
she should remain chaste (dyvdrTx). [The an¬ 
cient Fathers had much to say of the virgin purity 
of the Church, and of the duty of each Christian 
as a part of Christ’s betrothed Church to main¬ 
tain “virginitas mentis ,” which Augustine defines 
to be “ integra fides , soUda spes , sincera charitas .” 
Such views were striking in distinction from the 
spiritual polygamy and pollutions of heathenism 
and ancient heresy. Comp. Wordsworth]. In 
contrast with this endeavor on the part of the 
Apostle, he now mentions the danger which 
had awakened his fears:— but I fear lest, 
peradventure, as the serpent completely 
beguiled Eve by his many arts, so your 
minds might be led away from the simpli¬ 
city which is in Christ (ver. 8). Novara 
occurred also in chap. iii. 14; x. 5, and here 
signifies the mind itself, especially those faculties 
by which we think and will; for in the present 
case the reference is evidently to an impurity 
both in the intellect and in the will—a departure 
from the pure Gospel and a disturbance of their 
entire surrender of themselves to Christ. Beck 
(Seelenl. 62 f.) makes it the corruption of all the 
spiritual powers of the soul, inasmuch as the 
thoughts and purposes are drawn away from the 
simplicity of truth by deluding the understanding 
with sophistries and the heart with vain hopes. 
The words jOapy aird are a constructs prsegnans , 
and signify, to be led astray, t. c., to be brought 
off from any thing. The verb fdelpeodat is sig¬ 
nificant, for it was not unfrequently appropriated 
to the destruction of virginal chastity ( vitiare'j . 
In the present instance this spiritual chastity is 
called a simplicity in respect to Christ (elf *p«rr<fo) 
because it implied a simple dependence upon 
Christ. He illustrates this by a comparison with 
the temptation of Eve by the Serpent; in which 
the points of comparison are: 1, the feminine 
character of the Church (irapdivos), and 2, the in¬ 
fluence of Satan in both instances. He presumes 
that his readers were well acquainted with, and 
believed in, the seductive influence of Satan 
through the Serpent upon the woman, Gen. iii.; 
comp. John viii. 44; Rev. xii. 9, 14-17; xx. 2; 1 
John iii. 8. [Wordsworth finds in ver. 8 “a clear 
assertion of the reality of the appearance of Satan 
in the form of a Serpent to Eve in Paradise,” and 
we may add that we have the Apostle’s sanction to 
the historical nature and accuracy of the history 
in Gen. iii. Iff. In kgairardo, which the Apostle 
uses both here and in 1 Tim. ii. 14, the sk 
strengthens the idea of the deception. He thus 
expresses the thorough deception which passed 
upon the woman, and which he feared might 
take place among the Corinthians. Comp. Elli- 
cott on 1 Tim. ii. 14]. But those who had se¬ 
duced the Corinthian Church are expressly 
called the ministers of Satan in ver. 15. 
Uavovpyta suggests the various arts of deception 
and the false shows made use of by the Judaistio 


teacher8, when they substituted their doctrine 
of tlie law for the pure Gospel Paul had preached. 
(Whether a Gnostic element was mingled with 
their instructions, and whether rhetorical and 
dialectic arts were employed in enforcing them, 
may be left undecided.— For if indeed he who 
is coming were preaching another Jesus 
whom we preached not, or ye were receiv¬ 
ing another Spirit which ye accepted not, 
ye might well bear with him (ver. 4). This 
verse presents more than common difficulties, 
especially with reference to its connection with 
what precedes and what follows it. Some con¬ 
tend that the Apostle is here ironically giving the 
reasons for the solicitude he had expressed in ver. 

3. “ For if my opponents teach and work among 
you things which are entirely new, you might 
well be pleased with them.” The idea expressed 
in plain terms would then be: “ye would, in fact, 
have reason to be much displeased with such no¬ 
velties.” By bis ironical reproach he would 
thus show what reason he had for anxiety on 
acount of their complaisance toward those false 
Apostles. His reason for reproving them for 
such a complaisance he presents in ver. 5. Thus 
Meyer. In like manner, Osiander, though he 
explains kcl?ujs to mean: “you endure them 
finely: you find much delight in them, imagining 
perhaps that you will acquire some honor from 
them;” and he makes the Apostle give in ver. 5 
the reason for the ironical reproach in ver. 4, by 
directly denying there the hypothesis on which 
they had claimed superiority over him, vis., be¬ 
cause they had first preached the true Jesus and 
brought among the Corinthians the true 8pirit 
and the true Gospel: “If, therefore, my oppo¬ 
nents could claim superiority over me on this 
account, you might well be pleased with them. 
But such a claim is an empty assumption; for,” 
etc. On this interpretation, Koluq has a more 
appropriate meaning, and the connection with 
the preceding context is more obvious, but 
the idea of denying what had been sup¬ 
posed in ver. 4, has something artificial in it. 

If no such irony is allowed in ver. 4, its 
connection with ver. 6, is still more difficult: “if 
he who presents himself preaches another, i. e., 
a better Jesus, etc., you may very properly be 
pleased with him; but this is not so.” In this 
case the connection with ver. 8 is not plain, un¬ 
less we add yet farther: “such an endurance is 
not well and I have good reason for my solid- • 
tude.” The reason for his implied assertion that 
this was not so, would then be given more fally 
in ver. 6.—In Ka\C>c avelxe<r&e we have an appa¬ 
rent reference to the of ver. 1. In the 

first place he tells them what reason they had for 
bearing with him: (ver. 2, {ylo yap—his reason 
for this he then gives farther: ^ppoodpffv — fodov- 
pat Si .)—Now he save that after seeing how 
they had acted toward others, he surely had rea¬ 
son to expect such a forbearance from them. If 
the man who had come to them (among them) 
was preaching another Jesus, altogether differ¬ 
ent from the one he bad preached, etc., they 
might well find the greatest delight in him, i. «.* 
they might find the utmost conceivable pleasure 
in his adversaries. But if this were so, be sure¬ 
ly had reason to expect that they would tolerate 
him and a little folly on his part; since he was 
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in no respect inferior to these super-eminent 
Apostles (ver. 5). In this cose we only need to 
retain a constant recollection of what had been 
said in the leading sentence (ver. 1), to gain a 
consistent connection for the whole passage. No 
actual occurrence would be introduced by el, but 
only a supposable though extreme case: an alter¬ 
ation of the fundamental principles of Christian¬ 
ity. In the apodosis or conclusion, he intro¬ 
duces a sentence of a different construction 
(dm^evde), but one which not unfrequently is 
found in classic writers. In such an apodosis 
the Av falls away, if the object is to imply that 
there was something surer and necessary, unless 
some circumstances to prevent it should take 
place, or if nothing is spoken of except what 
must have taken place according to the supposi¬ 
tion (Passow, dp, D. 1.). [Winer, § 43. 2.] Had 
he said in the protasis: eKffpvaoev, etc., he would 
have implied that the whole supposition was an 
impossibility, and this is an assertion which he 
does not wish to make. The idea is: in the case 
supposed, you would indeed have been well 
pleased. He thus intimates that such a case was 
not an actual reality.—The present tense in the 
protasis does not compel us to take aveixeo&e as 
a simple prseterite: “you made yourselves well 
pleased, ’ thus expressing a real displeasure or 
only a compulsory satisfaction; nor as a ques¬ 
tion (“have you reason to be pleased with him?”) 
[The leading verbs in the conditional clauses 
[ta/ptoou, topfldvere) were each in the present, 
and we should naturally have expected that in 
the conclusion (apodosis) the verb would have 
been in the present also: (dv^eotfe, ye bear with 
him). But instead of this the Apostle designedly 
softens the expression by saying (aifeixeatie) : 
“ye might well bear with him.” In this way he 
avoids saying directly that they had actually 
borne with the assumptions of their false 
teachers.] *0 kpxdfievo^ in this connection does 
not signify that he who comes first must of course 
be the best, but simply that he who comes makes 
his appearance; the presenoe of his opponents 
is conceived of as the coming forward of a single 
person (Meyer). [Wordsworth: “6 kpx» is, he 
who cometh , «. he who is not sent with a re¬ 
gular ordination and million. This is the true 
character of an unauthorized teacher. This one 
sends himself, in contrast with the Apostle who is 
sent by another, viz. by Christ.”] \A .Xtov as ap¬ 
plied to Jesus, is a mere denial of identity and 
the meaning therefore is: if he so preaches that 
the Jesus preached does not seem the same as 
the one before preached. (Not: xp^^y for 
then he would imply that some other one than 
Jesus was the true Messiah.)—*E repov on the 
other hand, as applied to the gospel, signifies 
something different in nature or kind, comp. 
Acta iv. 12, GaL i. 6, 7.—’E dij-aa&e has not the 
same meaning with MA/Here (to receive), but it 
signifies to accept, and refers to the time when 
they were converted. [Bengel says that this 
change of verbs was because “man is passive in 
receiving the Spirit but active in accepting the 
gospel.”]—As in the relative sentence the em¬ 
phasis lies upon the negation, there is no jpeig 
or vpelg. —In the words Atoov, and frepov it is 
implied that the subjects compared are entirely 
different from one another, and not that the thing 


spoken of was more excellent in the estimation 
of the Apostle’s opponents. By erepov nvtvpa we 
are also not to understand the spirit produced in 
the heart by the preaching of the law, viz., the 
spirit of fear (Rom. viii. 15), or the spirit of the 
world (1 Cor. ii 12), or more definitely, the 
earthly spirit of a party; and by erepov evayy. 
(scil. Xapftdvere), those institutions or instruc¬ 
tions which came wholly from men, etc. —[ile had 
given two reasons for bearing with him, viz., the 
jealousy which he, as the friend of Christ (the 
paranymph) might reasonably be expected to 
feel for them, and their easy toleration of those 
who were preaching something like another gos¬ 
pel; and] he now proceeds in ver. 6 to show 
that if they could take such extreme pleasure in 
his opponents, they had some good reason for 
enduring him (comp, above), since he was in no 
respect inferior to them. He now specifies some 
particulars. 

Vers. 5, 6. For I think that in no re¬ 
spect have I been behind these very su¬ 
perior apostles —The word Aoyi^opat denotes 
the result of careful reflection and probably has 
in this place still a delicate ironical tinge (Osian- 
der).—In the negative p7jdh> wrrepr/idvai (the per¬ 
fect reaching forward into the present) there is 
a modest reserve, inasmuch as he really had 
reason to boast of a positive superiority. But 
the forbids a limitation of the expression to 
anything of a partial nature. The words inepTdav 
axtorotoi, however, both in this place and in 
chap, xii 11, must apply to his opponents, pre¬ 
viously designated by kpxdpevog and afterwards 
more particularly characterized in vers. 13-15. 
According to Neander the Apostle intended by 
this compound word (for epluav) to designate the 
extravagant importance which was attributed to 
or assumed by these false teachers, comp. ver. 13. 
The whole connection is inconsistent with the 
interpretation prevalent in the ancient church, 
which applied the phrase to the principal Apos¬ 
tles, Peter, James and John (Gal. ii. 9), and 
which the Protestants very generally accepted in 
their controversy with the Romanists on the sub¬ 
ject of Peter’s primacy. Even if the expression 
contained nothing but praise rather than a bitter 
reproach, it would be entirely out of place in the 
argument.— But though I be perhaps rude 
in speech, I am not so in knowledge; but 
in every respect in regard to you we have 
been thoroughly made manifest among all 
men (ver. 6).—The Apostle here introduces a de¬ 
tailed explanation of what he had said in ver. 5, 
with a concession that in one respect there might 
be an exception to what he had just said, inas¬ 
much as his opponents might pride themselves on 
a kind of eloquence gained in the schools. This 
concession, however, he would not extend beyond 
the manner of discourse subordinate to that which 
ought to be the main point with an Apostle, viz., 
the yvCsrig, the knowledge or perception of Di¬ 
vine truth (chap. x. 6; ii. 14). The word idt&Trjg, 
1 Cor. xiv. 16, signifies a beginner, a bungler, 
an uneduoated one who has no skill for the work 
in hand. [It does not deny any amount of edu¬ 
cation or still on other or general matters. It 
signifies rather a man not professionally ac¬ 
quainted with that which he undertakes (Alford). 
Such a one might possibly perform the part as- 
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signed him even better than those who were 
trained to it, but he would do it in ways not 
taught in the regular schools. Paul was in 
reality a powerful speaker (Acts xix. 12; xxii. 1; 
xxiv. 10; xxvi. 2; xvii. 22), but he did not speak 
in the methods usually practised by professional 
orators. Webster's Synn. p. 215, and Trench, 
Synn. 2d Part, p. 152J. The occasion for such a 
reproach may be seen (comp. chap. x. 10) in 1 
Cor. i. 17; ii. 1, 4. The Apostle was an impres¬ 
sive but not an artificial orator. When he says, 
wfi have been thoroughly mademanjfest, etc ., he passes 
as he often does in this epistle and in his other 
writings («. g. chap, v. 11; x. 11; 1 Thessu iii. 
4, 5) from the use of the singular to that of the 
plural (ipavepcjdevrks); from the individual to the 
collective or collegial form of expression. If 
favepuoav'-ec be adopted as the true reading avrijv 
(yvoxTtv) must be understood. [The recent addi¬ 
tion of the authority of the Sinaiticus to that 
which before was so strong in favor of this read¬ 
ing almost compels us to adopt it. Alford accepts 
of it and renders the clause thus: But in every 
matter toe made thingt manifest, 1 . he made the 
things of the Gospel (not as our author suggests, 
his knowledge itself) known among all men].— 
The connection with ver. 7 will not permit us to 
refer Qavepu&ivrec to yvtjoiv for what is there 
presupposed as well as what is implied in & 
iravri (in the sense of: in every respect, not: at 
all times) requires a more general assertion. 
We see no need of supplying: “as an Apostle 
and an upright man,” or anything of a similar 
kind to define more particularly what he meant 
by ipavepv&evrec ; for the specification of what he 
intended was very obvious. In every respect, so 
far as you are concerned, we have been quite 
manifest among (withl all men; «. e. what we 
are to you, and what advantage you have derived 
from us is well known to every one (Meyer). 
[The phrase elf vyiv cannot mean among you , as 
in the A. V., for that would have required h 
vyiv (Hodge)].—The second aM introduces not 
a. second conclusion or apodosis, but something 
contrasted with ov ry yv&xet, and it is called for 
by the transition to a more general assertion 
which includes the possession of the yvwoif.— 
Mistaking this, some have connected it with ver. 
5* in such a way as to include u — yvhoei in a 
parenthesis. This is not only unnecessary, but 
it deprives what is asserted in the parenthesis of 
all appropriate signification. After ^awpwdfvref, 
we may supply etsykv from the context, so that 
the general meaning will be: “not however with 
respect to knowledge, for in every respect are 
we manifest; or, we are plainly known,” etc .— 
’£v ndaiv after ev iravri is in the masculine and 
not in the neuter: [*. e. in all thinge among all 
men ].—From the ev iravri he how proceeds to se¬ 
lect and give speoial prominenoe and vividness 
to one point, via., the unselfishness of his whole 
life while he was at Corinth, ver. 7ff. [It would 
have been natural for him now to have gone on 
to speak of his knowledge, by means of Divine 
revelations, ete., but the use of favepu&hrrec had 
suggested to him one of the oharges made against 
him at Corinth, and he now proceeds immediately 
to answer this, leaving his “boast” of knowledge 
in spiritual things to be pursued afterwards 
(chap. xii.). This charge was that he had taken 


no money from the Corinthians but had supported 
himself by his own labors; and from this his 
enemies had insinuated: 1, that if he had been a 
real Apostle he would have claimed a support as 
his right; 2, that it indicated a want of confi¬ 
dence in his brethren there; and 3, that he was 
now making his former disinterestedness a cover 
for large collections under Titus, ostensibly for 
the poor, but really for himself. The first two 
of these objections, as they bore on his affection 
and open dealing with the Corinthians, he answers 
immediately, but the third he does not notice till 
further on, chap. xii. 15-18. See Stanley]. 

Vers. 7-12. Or have I committed an of¬ 
fence in abasing myself that ye might be 
exalted, because I preached unto you the 
gospel of God without change ?—[The par¬ 
ticle f; is not rendered in our Eng. versions, and yet 
it is expressive as marking a transition to a new 
objection by his opponents (Hodge)]. The Corin¬ 
thians would necessarily understand the Apostle, 
when he asserted that he had been made mani¬ 
fest among them, as in every respect maintaining 
that he had behaved himself honorably among 
them. This induces him to raise the question 
given in ver. 7. As the object of this question 
is to ward off from himself a very foul reproach, 
it implies a very painful and bitter reproof. His 
opponents probably represented his gratuitous 
labors and his earning of hia own support by his 
daily toil, as a letting down of bis apostolic dig¬ 
nity, not merely a defect and a violation of de¬ 
cency, but as an dyayria [a transgression of 
established law], as a refusal of the dignity 
and position which God had assigned him, 
and perhaps also as a contempt for the Co¬ 
rinthians themselves by scorning to receive any 
thing from them. The relation of the follow¬ 
ing sentences to the principal proposition and 
to one another has been variously explained. 
The two sentences, raireivuv kyavr&v, etc., and 
bn — vyiv, may be coordinated [so as to be two 
forms of expressing the same thought] and may 
be thus regarded as a misrepresentation: 1, of 
the Apostle's humility; and 2, of his disinterest¬ 
edness. On the other hand, the first sentence may 
be taken as the essential part of his offence, and 
the second as an epexegesis of the first. Or, 
finally, bn — vyiv may be regarded as the proper 
substance of the objection, and rairctv&v, etc ., as 
describing, in a parenthesis, or in a transposed 
or hyperbatio sentence, the character of the act 
of preaching the Qospel without support (as if he 
had said: because humbling myself, I preached 
the Qospel without charge). The correct way 
undoubtedly is to make the one sentence subor¬ 
dinate to and not coordinate with the other; and 
then the best, and probably the easiest, way is 
to take the participial sentence as a parenthesis 
[: Have I committed an offenoe in abasing my¬ 
self, because I preaohed, etc.'}. It is, however, 
not to be resolved into: while I was abasing my¬ 
self (Meyer). By the words abating myself that 
ye might be exalted, which he brings forward to 
the earlier part of the sentence, he shows how 
he thought his gratuitous preaohimg might be 
and ought to be regarded. His opponents looked 
upon it as an act of self-degradation, whereas it 
deserved to be esteemed an act of affectionate 
self-renunoiation, an abstaining from the asser- 
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turn of an acknowledged right (1 Cor. ix. 4), and 
a supporting himself by the work of his own 
hands (Acts xviii. 8), to which he submitted for 
their good (Iva vfieig vijHjrtHjTe). The exaltation at 
which he aimed was not merely that of general 
prosperity, but a spiritual elevation from the 
depths of a sinful corruption to the heights of a 
Christian salvation. In the words, preaching 
the Gospel without charge, we have a refined 
contrast between what is gratuitous and what is 
of the utmost possible cost and value (rov deov is 
here the gen. auctoris). [MbyeR: “observe the 
collocation of the words Sup. r. r. &eov evayy .; the 
Divine or most precious Gospel for nothing.”]—I 
spoiled other churches, receiving wages 
from them, that I might minister to you 
(ver. 8). The idea contained in dupeav he here 
more fully carries out; and he places in contrast 
with the Corinthian Church some churches (the 
Macedonian, comp. ver. 9), on whom he had 
made demands, in order that he might serve 
them (officially, evayyefa£6pevog). *E obfajaa is a 
strong expression and calculated to awaken 
shame in the hearts of those to whom he wrote, 
inasmuch as it implies that others in straitened 
circumstances had been reduced to want in order 
to do them a favor (comp. viii. 2). The word is 
more particularly explained when he comes to 
say oipatviov Xa(i6v (1 Cor. ix. 7), which signifies 
wages for service performed for a livelihood. 
This he received while he was doing service for 
the Corinthians; it was contributed, not for the 
poor, like that mentioned in chap. viii. 4; ix. 1, 
but for the promotion of their spiritual welfare. 
[Chrysostom: “he did not say took , but robbed , 
t. e. t I stripped them bare and made them poor. 
And, what is surely greater, it was not for 
superfluities, but for the supply of his necessi¬ 
ties ; for when he says wages he means necessary 
subsistence. And, what is more grievous yet, to 
do you service ”]. He first speaks of What was 
needful during his journey to Corinth, and while 
establishing himself there. Immediately after¬ 
wards he speaks of his condition while residing 
there.— And when I was present with 
you and was in want, I was charge¬ 
able to no man (ver. 9 a). When I also suf¬ 
fered want (sal wrrtpr/delg ), when I became des¬ 
titute (vo-epeiodai in Luke xv. 14, koI concessive), 
when, particularly, what I had brought with me 
was exhausted, and what I could earn was not 
sufficient. KaravapKpv rivog (/ was chargeable to 
no one) occurs also in chap. xii. 13, 14). [Words¬ 
worth: “The metaphor is from the fish, vdpfof y or 
torpedo , which attaches itself to other creatures 
and produces torpor in that to whieh it attaches 
itself, and then endeavors to derive nourishment 
from it. *1 was not,’ says Paul, Mike a torpedo 
to any among you* ”]. According to Hesychius, 
the word has the sense of f$apvvetv y properly to 
grow torpid, and so to press down upon any one. 
Jerome Bpeaks of it as a Cilician expression, 
meaning gravare\ in this place to be a burden to 
any one by relying upon him for support Others 
regard it as meaning here: to be inactive in my 
duties. OvSevbg in the sense of: to no one’s dis¬ 
advantage [i. not enough to injure any one], 
would not be appropriate in this passage (coqtp. 
ver. 9), nor in chap. xii. 18,14. -For that which 
was lacking to me the brethren which 


came from Macedonia supplied, (ver. 9 A) 
—This was the way in which he avoided being 
burdensome. The words need not be regarded 
as a parenthesis [as in Alford and Stanley]. 
UpooavavAypovv ixrrhfflpd occurs also in chap. ix. 
12. As in all this connection no allusion is made 
to the Apostle’s supporting himself by his own 
earnings, we may reasonably doubt whether the 
npbg in this compound verb contains any hint of 
the kind, as if it implied an addition to what he 
earned. We rather understand by it an addition 
to the small amount which he perhaps yet pos¬ 
sessed, or that which was neoessary to complete 
what he lacked. The brethren here mentioned 
were possibly Silas and Timotheus, who we know 
actually came to him from Macedonia (Acts xviii. 
6), and may have brought with them additional 
means for his support. The Corinthians knew 
very well whom he meant. Phil. iv. 15 has no 
reference to this transaction. It is very likely 
that he had some reference to such means of 
support when he goes on— in every thing 
I have kept myself from being burden¬ 
some to you, and so will I keep myself, 
(ver. 9 c.)—That is, he had always kept from be¬ 
ing burdensome to them in any way, and 
he now announces that this would be his 
principle of action for the future (ical repeat)). 
This was said that they might not think he was 
reminding them of these things in order to in¬ 
duce them afterwards to contribute to his sup¬ 
port, or to establish some claim upon them for 
another time. This assurance he further con¬ 
firms by a solemn affirmation— As the truth 
of Christ is in me, this boasting shall 
not be closed against me in the regions 
of Achaia (ver. 10). A similar expres¬ 
sion is found in chapter i. 18 and Rom. ix. 
1. He pledges the truth of Christ which 
dwelt within him and which was pure truth¬ 
fulness, in opposition to all hypocrisy or false¬ 
hood, as the security or warrant for what he 
was asserting, viz. that this boast {about keeping 
himself free in future, teal rnpfoo, should never be 
suppressed; t. e., that he would always so con¬ 
duct himself that no one would be able to con¬ 
tradict him when he confidently maintained that 
his life had been and should be unselfish. [Al¬ 
ford (with whom Dr. Hodge agrees) maintain* 
that tnere is no oath or even solemn affirmation 
here, but that the expression is exactly analo¬ 
gous to that in Rom. ix. 1, and signifies: “the 
truth of Christ is in me, that, etc.; i. c., I speak 
according to that truth of which Christ Himself 
was our example, when I say that,” etc.']. The 
metaphor in Qpayfoerat is essentially neither that 
of a road hedged in, nor of a stream dammed up, 
but a fphaauv crrdfia, i. e., a stopping of the mouth, 
inasmuch as Kavxvow is talking in a loud tone 
(comp. Rom. iii. 19; Heb. xi. 83; Ps. evii. 42; Job. 
v. 16 ; 2 Macc. xiv. 36). The mbxnoug is personified. 
Its mouth shall not be stopped, it shall never be 
put to silence. Rig ipk is here simply, in respect 
to me, not advers&tively, as if he had meant, for 
my injury or in spite of me. In hpi also may be 
perceived a silent contrast to those with whom it 
would be very different. “The truth of Christ is in 
me ,” contains nearly the sameidea with that whioh 
asserted that the life of Christ was in him, and 
other expressions of a like nature Gal. ii. 20; 1 
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Cor. ii. 16; Rom. viii. 9-12) Olshausen’s inter¬ 
pretation: “ as truly as 1 am a Christian,” is not 
in accordance with the spirit of the words. Riic- 
kert’s explanation, on the other hand: “This 
assertion, that my boasting shall never be taken 
from me, is the truth of Christ in me, t. is as 
surely true as if Christ Himself asserted it,” is 
rather forced. Instead of saying b vjiiv , he 
more solemnly and beautifully says, in the regions 
of Achaia (b role KXipagiv rijg ’A x<rta{. Meybb). 
KXifiara means a district or a region of country, 
and it occurs also in Rom. xv. 23; Gal. i. 21. It 
was very possible for Paul’s readers to ex¬ 
plain thiB assertion so as to make it an indication 
of his aversion to them and estrangement from 
them, inasmuch as love usually receives with 
readiness what is offered by a beloved one, and 
even what is done from a different motive. He 
guards against such a construction when he sub¬ 
joins— Wherefore ? Because I love you 
not? God knoweth (ver. 11).—He calls God 
to witness that his resolution to receive nothing 
from them, sprung not from any defect of love to¬ 
ward them. He then prooeeds (in ver. 12a). to ex¬ 
plain positively the object he had in view, and the 
reasons which moved him in this whole affair.— 
But what I thus am doing, I will also con¬ 
tinue to do, that I may cut off the occa¬ 
sion from those who desire an occasion. 
—He refers once more to this matter in b M 
iroiti, Kal noiT/owy which is not a single proposition, 
corresponding to hijpijaa and Typt/ou in ver. 9, 
for in that case dib tovto not** or noiu koX Troitjou 
would have to be understood. The assurance 
refers to his future course, and this makes it 
necessary that teal iroifacj should be the conclud¬ 
ing proposit ion of the sentence (Meybb). A tovto 
before it can very well be dispensed with. He 
thus testifies that he had had his eye upon his 
opponents in this affair, and that his object had 
been that no one should be able to allege that he 
thus showed that he had no affection for the 
Church. This he expresses in a final sentence: 
that I may cut off the occasion, etc . By afappfyv he 
designates the particular matter with respect to 
which his adversaries wished to assail him; the 
occasion for making an attack upon him. Ac¬ 
cording to the context this must refer to his dis¬ 
interestedness. When he took nothing from the 
Corinthian Church, his object had been to de¬ 
prive his opponents of all power to disparage 
him for his want of this disinterestedness. In 
Tijv a<popur/v the article implies, this precise occa¬ 
sion. The last a^oppffvy without the article, sig¬ 
nifies, any occasion in general.— that wherein 
they glory, they may be found even aa we 
(ver. 12 A).—Some connect this second final sen¬ 
tence with the first, and regard b <5 Kavx&vrai as a 
parenthesis, referring to evprfrcjci /caduf k at 
[This goes on the supposition that they them¬ 
selves took money of the Corinthians, an I de¬ 
sired that the Apostles should do so “in order 
that (in this matter on which they boasted) we 
might be found even as they”]. In opposition 
to this it mustbe recollected, that they pretended 
to be superior to Paul. It may, however, be 
said that his opponents regarded the reception 
of money as an apostolic prerogative, and henoe 
that this was the object of their Kavxatr&ai (1 Cor. 
ix. 7 ff.) [:“from those who desire occasion that 


in this apostolic right of which they boast, they 
might be found even as we,” i. they desired 
that we should receive money as an apostolio 
right, that thus they and we might stand beiore 
the people on the same level of apostolical au¬ 
thority in the matter of receiving a maintenance 
(Stanley). But in whatever way this second 
final clause is made dependent upon the first, 
and thus expressive of the desires of Paul’s an¬ 
tagonists], the whole passage assumes an ironi¬ 
cal tinge, and implies that, although they would 
willingly allow him to participate in their boast, 
it was only that they might thus conceal their 
own shame, and deprive him of his just fame 
(Olshausen). But such a view of the passage 
is justified neither by what is said in 1 Cor. ix. 
7ff. (where no allusion is made to any such as¬ 
sertions of his opponents), nor by our context. 
In such a case also the words ought to have 
been cvprdupev — avroi. The correct construction 
would seem to be to coordinate the second final 
sentence with the first [*.*., regard both as ex¬ 
pressive of the Apostle’s design in keeping him¬ 
self as he was], and yet this seems to imply that 
these opponents actually received nothing from 
the people, and prided themselves upon that fact, 
and endeavored to make it a ground for triumph¬ 
ing over the Apostle. Paul, in this case, says 
that he had given such a direction to his con¬ 
duct that in this respect they should be found 
like himself, i. «., that they should have no rea¬ 
son for preference to himself. Such an explana¬ 
tion, however, is opposed to what is contained 
in wer. 20 , 1 Cor. ix. 12 , and to our context (ver. 
13 ), even if we pass over the necessity of giving 
to xadwf the strange meaning of, no better than. 
Besides, how could he urge upon their considera¬ 
tion his own gratuitous services among them, if 
his opponents were in the same position. [Alford 
proposes another interpretation. He findB the 
clue to it in ver. 18ff., where be thinks this 
KavxwvToi is again taken up and described as be¬ 
ing /card aap/ca, and the Kaduf teat tjpeic is taken 
up by ‘E flpaiol eiotv; «cdy&, etc. From this he 
thinks it manifest that the meaning of the pre¬ 
sent clause is: that in the matters of which they 
boast they may be found even as we, t. e. t that 
we may be on a fair and equal footing. This, he 
thinks, affords a natural connection with the 
next verse, since the Apostle implies by the yap 
there that this would end in their discomfiture; 
for realities they had none, no weapons but mis¬ 
representation, they being false apostles, etc. 
The objection to this is, that before and after 
this verse the Apostle is not speaking of general 
apostolio claims, but only of the specific point 
—that he had received no support from the Cor¬ 
inthians, and that he had declined to receive it 
that he might out off occasion, e/c.]. The correct 
presumption is, that they boasted of their own 
disinterestedness without reason, and that Paul 
was determined by a course of actual disinterest¬ 
edness, not only to cut off all occasion for impu¬ 
ting to him mercenary motives, but to compel 
them to assume a position in actual practice like 
his own (Meybb). The sordid spirit which is 
ascribed to them in ver. 13 shows that they had 
no. good ground for boasting of their disinter¬ 
estedness, and we need not. therefore, with de 
Wette, assume that the point on which they 
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made their boast was their performances as 
apostles, for such a claim would hare been too 
▼ague (comp. Meyer). He now shows (in vv. 
13-15) by his representation of their true char¬ 
acter, that he had had good reasons for suoh 
precautions with respeot to them. 

Vans. 18-15. For snob persons are false 
apostles, deceitful workers transforming 
themselves into Apostles of Christ. —In a 
very arbitrary manner some who interpret \va — 
koX fyuiie in ver. 12 to mean “ no better 
than we,” interpolate in this place the thought: 
“but rather worse, for” etc . (Riickert.). The 
same must be said of the interpolation of the 
sentence: I doubt not that they employ such ar¬ 
tifices (as pretending that they receive no remu¬ 
neration), for” etc. (Billroth). Probably also 
the connection with Iva ebpt&cxn which Meyer 
proposes: “not without reason do I make it my 
object that they may be found even as we in 
those things on which they make their boast: 
for the part these persons are acting is that of 
falsehood and deceit,” is rather too intimate.— 
The words 6i rotovrot (suoh persons) form the 
subject, and rf;svda7r6<rroXoi (false apostles) the 
predicate of the sentence. It is only in this way 
that they receive their proper force as a disco¬ 
very of the true character of these teachers, and 
they thus form a harmonious whole with the re¬ 
maining predicates. If ipevdajr. be taken as the 
subject of the sentence, the object of oi roiovrot 
would be, what the course of the argument does 
not call for, to distinguish them from other false 
apostles, and the subjeot would be brought into 
too close contact with the predicates (Osiander). 
By such persons the Apostle intended the same 
as those who in ver. 12, are said to desire occa¬ 
sion and to boast. The false apostles were such as 
wished to be regarded as apostles, as men who 
had been commissioned perhaps as Paul was, by 
Christ Himself, and who therefore assumed the 
name and claimed to be oalled apostles. 
Whether they claimed to have seen Christ, or 
only to have been the true founders of the church 
at Corinth, is uncertain. In either case their 
claim was without foundation and contrary to 
actual facts, since they were obviously contend¬ 
ing for their own interests and not for Christ’s 
cause (comp. Osiander).—The second designa¬ 
tion, deceitful workers , (not workers of deceit , or 
such as busied themselves with deceit), has re¬ 
ference to their influence upon the people, lead¬ 
ing them astray by deceptive arts, having no 
care for the welfare of their hearers but pursu¬ 
ing their own selfish ends, and organizing parties 
in opposition to the Apostle, and to the true inte¬ 
rests of the congregation (perhaps also corrupting 
the doctrines of the gospel, comp. chap. ii. 17, 
iv. 2). ’E pydrai kokol occurs in Phil. iii. 2, and 
the opposite kpydrrjv avexaioxwrov in 2 Tim. ii. 
15.—[The middle part. pe7aox l ipQ’Ti$6fievoi y signi¬ 
fies, changing for themselves their form into (as 
far as to) Apostles of Christ. Rev. ii. 2.] In 
saying that these pretended apostles did this, he 
intimates that their proper form was a very dif¬ 
ferent one, and rather that of messengers of Sa¬ 
tan, comp. vers. 14-15, (Osiander says: emissa¬ 
ries of men and of human factions—in opposition 
to the context), and of course that their repre¬ 
sentation of themselves as the messengers of 


Christ was a mere pretence assumed for the oc¬ 
casion.—W. P. Besser says: They disguised 
themselves a. in respect to doctrine, inasmuch as 
they retained many words and names which be¬ 
longed to Christianity, but which were only like 
empty husks wrapped around some seeds which 
belonged not there; b . in respect to conduct, in¬ 
asmuch as they outwardly imitated the works 
which Christ’s Apostles wrought, but they were 
destitute of that benevolence which constituted 
the perfection of a Christian’s doings (chap. v. 
12).— And no marvel; for Batan himself 
transforms himself into an angel of light, 
(ver. 14a).—The Apostle finds it altogether natural 
[ov davpa) that they should thus disguise them¬ 
selves, inasmuch as it was a matter of notoriety 
that their Master was wont to assume a garb alto¬ 
gether opposed to his proper character, f Milton 
has made use of the hint here given in Par. 
Lost. B. III. vv. 634-44.] The relative avrof is 
in contrast with ol didicavoi avrov of ver. 15.— 
Good angels are called angels of light, because 
their purity is a participation in God’s light (1 
John i. 6). This light has sometimes become 
perceptible to men, when such angels have made 
their appearance on earth (Matt, xxviii. 3, Acts 
xii. 7, et. al.). Satan, on the other hand is a 
dark power (comp. Eph. vi. 12, Acts xxvi. 18). 
We have no reason to maintain that the Apostle 
had his eye at this time upon any particular 
event like the temptation of the first man or of 
Christ; much less that he was thinking (like the 
later Rabbins and others) of magical appear¬ 
ances of angels in radiant forms. The only ex¬ 
planation which is probable is that which refers 
it to certain moral and spiritual influences of a 
seductive character, under some splendid sem¬ 
blance of truth and goodness.— It ia no great 
thing therefore if his ministers also should 
transform themselves, so as to seem to 
be ministers of righteousness (ver. 15).— 
In this way, he draws a conclusion from the 
greater to the less: if such is the conduct of the 
prince of darkness, it is no great matter (piya 1 
Cor. ix. 11), and therefore, nothing remarkable 
or extraordinary (therefore ov $avpa ver. 14J, if 
his ministers undertake to do a similar thing. 
His ministers are those who prove to be his agents 
by their efforts to corrupt the work of God, and 
to disturb the ohurches.— Meraoxv^^ovrcu 
is equivalent to: cif rd hvai <!)<;. Righteousness 
represents in this passage a power in opposition 
to Satan, and his dark and unholy influence 
(comp. chap. vi. 7,14).— Whose end shall be 
aooording to their works (ver. 15 5).—He 
thus finally, refers solemnly to the doom which 
such sinners must ultimately meet, inasmuch as 
the end of such servants of Satan must be accord¬ 
ing to their works, comp. Phil. iii. 19, Rom.vi. 21, 
l Pet. iv. 17. The saintly form they have here as¬ 
sumed will hereafter be removed and they will 
suffer the doom of those hypocrites who, under 
a fair exterior, are opposed to every good oause 
and are in harmony only with Satan’s designs. 

Vers. 16-20. I say again let no man 
think me foolish, but if it cannot be so, 
yet as a foolish man receive me that I 
may boast myself a little (ver 16).—The 
Apostle here commences a more extended 
comparison with his opponents. In the first 
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place be demands that they would not regard 
what he was saying upon this subject as foolish 
(cuppova) ; but in case they could not grant 
this request he entreats them to extend to his 
foolish boasting that indulgence which they had 
learned so willinjgly to yield to the more extrava¬ 
gant demands his opponents had made upon it. 
The ir&fav (again) in connection with what im¬ 
mediately follows, awakens some surprise, and 
hence some have been disposed to refer it en¬ 
tirely to his request to be received as a fbol fa 
&<ppoia dkZcur&e), comp. ver. 1. But there is no 
necessity for passing over such an interval, inas¬ 
much as the word has reference to both theee 
expressions. It must have been evident from 
the whole tenor of his discourse that he had 
spoken in ver. 1 quite ironically of his d^poavvrj, 
and of course that he really did not regard his 
boasting as a folly.—[El utj signifies by an ellipse 
of eon: if it be not; and thence by the addition 
of 6e it takes a force adversative to the preceding 
context: *but if otherwise ’ (Jelf J 8G0, 6. c.). The 
pi; indicates that the whole is in the mind, pi) rig 
implying a wish, and a will, and ei pfj an opposi¬ 
tion in the mind alone]. Ei 6b pfjye (Matth. vi. 
1) even in the classic writers sometimes follows 
a negative proposition, where it is intended that a 
positive wish is not to be gratified. The idea here 
is: I desire that no one should think me a fool, 
but if this wish is not complied with, then, etc. 
The ye makes the negation more striking and is 
equivalent to, even if no/, truly if not. Kgv (also 
in Mark vi. 66; Acts v. 15) is an elliptical mode 
of expression, equivalent to, receive me, even 
though you receive me as a fool; provided you 
extend to me the forbearance usually allowed to 
a fool. In 6k£aodk he refers back to avexeo&ai 
in ver. 1, as if he would say, receive me, give me 
a hearing; and his object is to obtain from them 
what is needful for that which he immediately 
afterwards declares that he intended to do, vis., 
that I also may boast myself a little. The phrase 
I also (xgyu) has reference to the boasting of his 
opponents, comp. ver. 12 and 18.—But under a 
clear conviction of what became an Apostle of 
Christ, he wished them to understand that this 
boasting in which he put himself on a level with 
his opponents, was not a style of address to 
which he had been led by the Lord (Christ) or 
by the Divine Spirit. It was not a way con¬ 
formed to our Lord's pattern, in His spirit 
(Matth. xi. 39; Luke xvii. 10), or as His servant 
might be expected to do, but it was an expression 
of Paul’s own feelings as a man.—What I am 
speaking, I am speaking not after the 
taord, but as if in foolishness (ver. 17).—In 
bhdhu he has in mind; in this confidence of boast¬ 
ing; what he had already arranged in thought, 
and what he had already begun to express in 
some introductory words. [Stanley draws atten¬ 
tion to Paul’s use of & XdXa, ‘my language,* ‘my 
general strain,’ in distinction from h Qqpi or Mry'u 
‘my words.’ In classical usage fadd appears to 
have had the sense of a continuous flow of talk, 
comp. Lat., lallo., Germ., lallen, and Eng. lull. 
Eupol. Dem. 8: XaXeiv hpurrot aSwarfoaTogAiyeiv. 
Plut. 2. 909 A.: hiXoixn pbv ovroi , tppd^ovm 6b oh. 
The word is in the future present because the 
Apostle was already thrown forward into the 
discussion (Osiander)]. With respect to /card 


nbpwv comp, sard in chap. vii. 9 ; Rom. xv. 6, 
and analogous expressions in 1 Cor. vii. 10, 25, 
40; oomp. Bengal, Meyer, Osiander.*—fi'y a 
appoobvt), as if in foUy, as one who is in a foolish 
state of mind.—The concluding words; in thif 
confidence Of boasting. (£» rohri) rf) imooraoet 
Tift Kovj^cewc),—m«st be joined with the /mXu 
which most be supplied to os ho mppoovv y, bmt 

I speak asif in folly, in the confidence of boasting. 
Meyer connects them with ov Kara — afpoovw). I 
speak this not according to the Lord but as a fool 
with this confidence, etc. Such a construction 
seems rather constrained and harsh. Tirdernefc, 
has here the same meaning as in chap. ix. 4, £ a. 
confidence , not matter , object (in this matter, etc.,) 
still less circumstance (since we have come te 
boasting). [Stanley: “ The whole phrase ” re¬ 
fers to the boasting not of himself but of his 
opponents, or at least of himself and his oppo¬ 
nents conpointly; sad it is intended to limit the 
justification of his boasting to this particular 
occasion].—Inasmuch as many boast a/tax 
the flesh I will boast also (ver. 18).—He here 
more fully develops what he meant by the xpyh 
of ver. 16, and puts himself in direct contrast 
with his opponents, whose boasting according te 
the flesh he implies had led him to these self- 
laudations. According to the flesh , is in contrast 
with according to the Lord (koto Kvpwv) in ver. 17* 
and corresponds with as if in foolishness fa ho 
aippooirvT)). It designates here either (1) the ob¬ 
ject of these self-commendations (external ad¬ 
vantages) such as are in other places (esp. Phil 
iii. 8, etc.,) declared to be baapici; or (2) the ob¬ 
jective rule aceordifig to which one judges; or 
finally (8) the subjective turn or determination of 
the mind tinder the influence of such sensual and 
selfish motives as pride, vanity, etc. Our ex¬ 
planation of the phrase wiU depend upon 
the answer to the question whether in the 
succeeding clause the Apostle carried forward 
the same idea, as seems to be intimated by the 
Kf)o> and by the connection with vers. 17 and 19. 


[* As the phrase «ear& xvptov in our passage Las been 
generally brought Into discussions respecting the Apostle’ll 
inspiration, we shonld careihlly notice its meaning. Lite* 
rally It signifies, “ according to the Lord.” Of course, here 
as every where else in Pears own writing, the Lord means 
the Lord Jesus. But wm it, ( 1 ) according to the etcampic of 
the Lord who was lowly and never boasted; or (2) according 
to the Lord’s command or direction (for sometimes; as ini 
Cor. vii. 6 , lu, 12, Paul refused to lay a Divine command on 
his brethren and only gave them human advice which they 
were at liberty to follow or decline); or (3) according to the 
Lord’s inspiring Spiritt Evidently it was not the last, for 
Paul claimed always to be under the 8 pirit’s influence, and 
the preposition would not have been /card with an eccna, 
but ir. Ik or Air 6 (Winer $ 51. 6 . k. 3). The analogy of 1 Cor. 
vii. dff., would favor the second method. In this case it 
would be no denial of bis general 0«ow«votio, bnt rather an 
assertion of It: for his present exception would prove the 
general rule. Indeed we are under no necessity of supposing 
an exception in thia particular instance, for even the in¬ 
spiring Spirit might direct Paul to leave men unfettered by 
authority in matters of social expediency ns in marrying or 
boasting. But the contrast implied bj AAAa between the 
matter here spoken of in A^poovny and (card riy*> rape a, shows 
almost conclusively that the Apostle was here speaking of 
something kcitA Kvpiov which was not according to abnst- 
fill manner. 80 Chrysostom; who thinks that Pan] bars con¬ 
demn* boasting in form and in general as not after the Lord, 
and yet goes on to boast because the good intention which 
led him to do so made It right in the present case. We are 
led therefore by the preposition here used and the cob Mo¬ 
tion to adopt the first method ot interpretation mentioned 
above, romp. Hodge, 8 tanley, and especially Lee on Inspi¬ 
ration, Lee. VI. pp. 297-8. 
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The third method, however, seems unsuitable, tf 
we are obliged to conclude that the Apostle was 
determined by sinful and selfish motives. The 
bast way is probably to unite the third and the 
first in such a way that the self^oommendation 
intended was one whioh sprang from his higher 
spiritual nature, and yet took the direction of 
the flesh, because it was concerned with such 
external advantages, as genealogical descent 

i ver. 22), and individual position (ver. 23). 
tail had done and experienced many things 
which might incline him to speak of such things 
(vers. 24, etc.). Such carnal boastings are here 
represented, though perhaps in an irenioal man- 
ner, and confessed to be, on the pari of the 
Apostle, foolishness ( a^poauvrj ). [As sard r. 
udpica (the article much strengthens the expression 
and m ikes it mean aeoording, to thsir flesh) oan- 
not be made to signify, in earnal things, and as 
it can be made to mean nothing but, according to 
unsanctijisd human nature (as opposed to Kara 
nbptov of the preceding verse), we see not how we 
can adopt any interpretation which makes Paul 
declare his determination, Kav^ao&ai k. t. odfuca* 
It would not be possible to make it consistent 
with Paul’s character or a Christian spirit. Nor 
does the language strictly require it. Hodqb : 
“There is no necessity of supplying kutcL adpica 
after the last clause. What Paul says is, ‘As 
many boast from unworthy motives, I also will 
boast’ If they did it from bad motives (ward 
odpKa), he might well do it from good ones ”]. | 
— For ye who are wise naffer fools 
with pleasure (ver. 20). He here tells 
them what it was that strengthened or at least 
encouraged him in this purpose. It was their 
toleration of such persons, and, in fact, their 
pleasure in fools. [People usually tolerate the 
ohatter of fools, as they do the petulance of chil¬ 
dren]. The reason for this he assigns in a sud¬ 
den turn of his discourse, ironically reminding 
them that they must be wise men (oomp. 1 Cor. 
iv. 10). r 0 irreg is not here by way of concession, 
in order that the force of the reproach might be 
increased and their guilt aggravated; but its ob¬ 
ject is to suggest the reason for their indulgence, 
though in a way to inflict a severe reproof in 
connection with the irony. As intelligent people 
can have no pleasure in the vaunting talk of 
fools, they should not by their indulgence encou¬ 
rage others in their folly.—For ye suffer it, if 
one brings yon into bondage, if one 
devours you, if one enslaves yon, if 
one exalts himself, if one smites you in 
the faoe (ver. 20). He here Illustrates further 
what he nad said by reminding them of the 
extraordinary degree to whioh they had car¬ 
ried their indulgence, when they had taken 
pleasure in even the most unworthy treatment, 
yea, abuse of themselves (how muoh more, there¬ 
fore, might he expect them to endure his appo- 
ouv??). In the first place, he recalls to their re¬ 
collection the complete subversion of their free¬ 
dom under the arrogant exercise of power which 
these false Apostles had put forth among them 
(ri r<? KaraSovhu). In this we must understand 
not so much the imposition of the yoke of the law 
and the loss of evangelical freedom, as a tyranni¬ 
cal a jsertion of authority, a sacerdotal guardian¬ 
ship of their conscienoes, and a requirement of 


a blind obedience. In the next place, he reminds 
them of the selfish, avaricious practices to whioh 
they had submitted: si rig KareoiHei, if a man 
consumes you, and wrests from you all you have, 
eomp. Ps. liii. 5; Matth. xxiii 18. The word 
has the sense of deoorare (not, to destroy by grief, 
nor, to disturb the Church by breaking it up into 
parties). There is no necessity of introducing 
here the idea of an inordinate fondness for luxu¬ 
rious food and good living, iu order to distinguish 
Karca&m from Xapfi&vei, for this latter word 
means not simply to take (as when one reoeives 
a present or reward, or seeretly conveys some¬ 
thing away; for this would require something 
like byte after it* and as a feebler expression 
would not be needed after the preoeding verb), 
but to catch, as in chap. xii. 16, by craft, by sly 
ooutrivanees to get one in his power (as in hunt¬ 
ing), by such means as would readily be supplied 
by ambition or avarice. [Hodge: “Our version, 
by supplying: of you, alters the sense and makes 
this clause express less than the preceding; de¬ 
vouring is a stronger expression for rapacity 
than taking of you. As after Karto&isi in the 
preceding clause, tytae must be supplied after 
hapfi&vu : k \f any take you, 1 t. e., capture you or 
ensnare you ”]. He closes this account by men¬ 
tioning some insolent ( eiraiperai ) and disgraceful 
treatment they had received. Whether by 
imUptnu (sc. bpiv) we are to understand the as¬ 
sertion of some advantage which these Jews pre¬ 
tended to have over the Gentile Christians (Osi- 
ander), must be considered uncertain. Eif 
irpdoorov depeiv indicates that their rule over the 
Church was characterized by violence, intimida¬ 
tion, and even insolence. [The ancient inter¬ 
preters agree that this expression refers not to a 
literal blow with the fiat, but only to those 
abusive reproaches which one heaps upon an¬ 
other to his face (Jerome: “Si quit etiamprmsentes 
objurgat 11 ). The immediately following words 
were supposed to call for this modification of 
meaning (Theodoret). The highest possible in¬ 
solence is implied; for in Oriental countries 
such a blow was intended for the utmost con¬ 
tempt (l Kings xxii. 24 ; Matth. v. 89; Acts xxiii. 
2). Stanley suggests that ecclesiastical rulers 
must sometimes have resorted even to corporeal 
buffetting, since even the Apostle found it need¬ 
ful to forbid such a thing (1 Tim. iii. 3; Tit. i. 7), 
and the Council of Braga (A. D. 675) orders 
“ that no bishop at bis will and pleasure shall 
strike his clergy.” Wordsworth : perhaps fana¬ 
tically, with a pretence of Divine enthusiasm 
and ^prophetic zeal, comp. 1 Kings xxii. 24 ; Neh. 
xiii. 25; Isa. lviii. 4]. Ewald: “t.g., by the 
reproach, as among tne Galatians, that those who 
had been converted and instructed by Paul were 
not, in fact, Christians.” 

Vbrs. 21-27. I say it with shame, that 
we have been weak. (ver. 21 a)—The Apostle 
here passes on to his commendation of himself; 
and he here compares his own preeminent en¬ 
dowments and sufferings with the pretentions of 
the boastful false apostles. He first draws at¬ 
tention to the fact tnat when he was in Corinth 
he had been weak in comparison with these pow¬ 
erful meu (oomp. 1 Cor. ii. 2). This is said in 
words of forcible irony (sura anpiav'kkyui ): I con¬ 
fess it with shame, for if it were true, it must be 
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a deep dishonor, and much disgraces me (mrrh 
with an abstract noun, I my it with shame, t. a, 
as though it were a circumlocution for an ad¬ 
verb). [Winer, Oram. $ 68 , Webster, p. 169]. 
In strong contrast with this ironical concession 
respecting his earlier weakness, we have imme¬ 
diately after it an assertion of his right to be as 
bold as any one in his claims. By means of the 
before bn he implies that what he had just 
conceded as a shameful thing, was a circum¬ 
stance conceived of only in the mind as in 2 
ThesB. ii. 2 (Meyer). In the sentence teyu — 
j we have the same change of persons as in 
ver. 6. Osiander: he puts himself and his com¬ 
panions in direct contrast with their whole com¬ 
pany. In this way we obtain a good and con* 
sistent meaning in accordance with the signifi¬ 
cation of the words and the connection. This, 
however, would not be the case if we regarded icard 
artfiiav Ttiyu as referring to the preceding verso: 
I say this to your shame (because ye are pleased 
with such things); or I say this with reference 
to the disgraceful manner in which you have 
been treated, for both of these remarks would 
be entirely foreign to his discourse. We may 
add that on this construction not only would the 
ironical character of the whole passage be inter¬ 
rupted, but the words ought to have been : /card 
rijv arifilav v/itov. Without some suoh more par¬ 
ticular definition, it would be most naturally re¬ 
ferred to the subject of ?Jyu and of rja&evijaafievy 
especially as the latter verb includes within 
itself the notion of an dnpia. Moreover there 
would be a harshness in taking u? bn in the sense 
of ocravel, at if we had been weak. The indefinite¬ 
ness of the phrase Kara, dnplav is opposed to an ex¬ 
planation of the words, which phould make them 
signify: To your shame I say that we were not 
as strong as they were, and that we never at¬ 
tained as much respect among you; and also 
to that advocated by Riickert: on this point, in¬ 
deed, I must concede to your disgrace, that I 
was weak.— But in whatsoever respeot any 
one is bold (I speak it foolishly 1 I am 
bold also (ver. 21 d) —He here begins his boast¬ 
ing in the proper sense. The idea is: I confess 
it with shame, that I have been weak in com¬ 
parison with them, but now when the oocasion 
calls for boldness (boasting), I put myself on a 
level with any of tnem in every respect. T o\pgv 
occurs in chap. x. 2, and KeKotdkvai in Phil. iii. 
8 .—’Em aQpoobvy teyu is an ironical concession 
(Meyer) to what he knew would be the judgment 
of his opponents respecting these claims (comp. 
pi) r*c, «*e., in ver. 16), or (Osiander) an expres¬ 
sion of his feeling of humiliation on account of 
this self-commendation, with an implied reproach 
of his opponents for compelling him thus to 
speak. The first point on which he would match 
his opponents in this self-oommendation, is 
brought forward in ver. 22, and had reference 
to genealogical descent. — Are they He¬ 
brews? so am I. Are they Iaraelitee? 
so am I. Are they the seed of Abraham? 
80 am I.— This was a matter of especial boast 
witli those Judaizing teachers, in whose eyes 
Christianity was nothing but a continued Juda¬ 
ism. which should give to the Jewish people a 
decided preference above all nations, comp. Phil, 
iii. 6. The three following sentences should 


probably be read, in accordance with the ardent 
feelings of the Apostle at this time, interroga¬ 
tively, and we may notion in them an ascending 
climax. The first honorable appellation, r E fipaiot, 
may be looked upon as the designation by which 
foreign nations usually distinguished the aneient 
and venerable nationality which derived its name 
either from Eber, Abraham's ancestor (Qen. xi. 
16), or from its migration from the other side of 
the Euphrates.* Some, however, have con¬ 
tended that this name designated a Palesti¬ 
nian in distinction from a Hellenistic Jew; and 
they explain the icgy6 by attempting to show that 
Paul was born at Giscala in Galilee (according 
to Jerome, but in opposition to Acts xxii. 3) or 
by supposing that his parents resided there be¬ 
fore his birth, or that they removed to Jerusa¬ 
lem at an early period, and gave him there a 
purely Hebrew education. The first explana¬ 
tion is certainly to be preferred, since even if the 
facts on which the .opinion is based were com¬ 
pletely proved, the Apostle would hardly say of 
himself, without any further explanation, that 
be was no Hellenist, but a Hebrew, and hence a 
Jew of the purest stamp. The second appella¬ 
tion, ’I opatjXirai, designates a higher position, 
inasmuch as it indicates a participation in the 
honor of the sacred and important name of 
Israel, or a membership of the theocratic nation. 
Finally, oirtppa 'Ajipadp designates the highest 
external distinction, inasmuch os it signifies a 
participation in the exalted promise given 
to that ancestor.— Are they ministeis of 
Christ? (I speak as one beside himself) 
I am more (ver. 23 a).—The second point on 
which his opponents prided themselves, was, 
that they were ministers of Christ. To the 
question whether they were such ministers, he 
does not return a directly negative answer, but 
he declares that on this important matter he was 
superior to them, and he proceeds to produce a 
catalogue of sufferings and conflicts, in the en¬ 
durance of which he was far in advance of tbim. 
The words tt apafpav&v (I speak as one quite 

beside himself), which are placed before irJp 
eyu, are much stronger than those he had used 
in ver. 21, and yet they are of a similar import. 
They may be supposed to express an opinion 
which he anticipated his opponents would form 
respecting what he was saying (Meyer), or 
[more probably, Alford] as the protest which 
his own humble consciousness of unworthiness 
urged him to make against these high self-com¬ 
mendations (Osiander). In the latter case the 
reference is, not to what he had just said, as if 
it were a sign of madness to call such people by 
the name of Christ's ministers (Ruokert), but 
to the words, I am more (imkp tyw), and the 


[* Robinson’s Heb. Lex., Kitto’s Encyc.. and Smith's Diet, 
of the Bible. Art. Hebrew. The name k now gene* 

rally regarded not as a Patronymic, bnt os an Appellative 
noun from ■m one from the other aide (Gen. xiv. 13 

Sept., »cpdnf«=-tranfitor) It seems to have been originally 
a Cis-Euphratian word applied to Trans-Kuphrarian itnui* 
grants, bat afterwards used by the Israelites themselves as 
the name best known to foreigners. There is no evidence 
that the Israelites attached any special value to their de* 
scent from Eber, which, indeed, they shared with a nniiil**r 
of Oriental nations (Oen. x. 21, probably means simply: 
“ the Father of the nations beyond the river.**)] 
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further development of the Idea which he was 
about to make, and iu which he felt that 
there was a more than common boasting. 
The vnkp may refer to the idea contained in 
SidxotHH Xpurrov, as if he would have said, 1 1 am 
more than that; if they are such servants, I am 
more.’ This would be a withdrawal of the ap¬ 
parent concession that they were such servants, 
and would be inconsistent with what he had said 
in vv. 13-15 (Meyer). The words may also be 
referred to his opponents, and be made equiva¬ 
lent to virkp avrobg: I am such a minister in a 
higher degree than they are. The latter seems 
the simpler construction, and more correspon¬ 
dent with the particulars afterwards mentioned 
and the spirit (not ironical) which pervades the 
passage. We must also remember that he had 
not intended to decide whether they were in fact 
servants of Christ, and the sense would therefore 
seem to be: granted that they are such servants, 
I atn more, etc. (vnip is used as an adverb only 
here). And yet he proceeds to mention (in ver. 
23 b) as the reason for his preeminence, no illus¬ 
trious achievements or wonderful results he had 
accomplished, but difficulties, troubles, conflicts, 
perils.—By labors more abundant, by 
stripes above measure, by imprisonments 
more abundant, by deaths frequently.— 
The word kv introduces us to the state in which 
he actually was, and in consequence of which he 
should be reckoned a servant of Christ in a much 
more eminent sense than they. The adverbs, 
‘xcpiaooTepuQi tic., should be construed as adjec¬ 
tives belonging to the nouns with which they are 
connected, though they are placed after those 
nouns (comp. Phil. i. 26; Gal. i. 13). In opposi¬ 
tion to the construction which explains them as 
adverbs [qualifying tor kp kyb elpi , which is to be 
understood before each member of the sentence], 
we have iroXMnic, before which we could not con¬ 
tinue to understnn l the phrase. I am more than 
they a servant of Christ. Even if we might sup¬ 
ply there some such phrase as: “I have been, 
or I have experienced the fortune of, a servant 
of Christ;” or I have been found by actual ex¬ 
perience to be one, the relation of the several 
expressions to virkp ky6 would be destroyed, and 
yet would be required again in ver. 26. YLdnot are' 
the labors he had performed as an Apostle, while 
preaohing the Gospel, saving souls and contend¬ 
ing for the truth (comp. Acts xx. 19-20, 31). In 
such labors he well knew that he had far sur¬ 
passed his opponents, even though he might con¬ 
cede that they were not deficient in an active 
teal from impure motives. It was not perhaps 
easy to say anything of the stripes and imprison¬ 
ments they had suffered, unless possibly their 
fanatical proceedings had involved them at some 
time in such sufferings. 'YirepfiaXXdvroc, more 
exceeding, an interruption of the use of the com¬ 
parative, as in the next clause by n oMAkic. 
♦uAaxaZf, Clemens Rom. in his first Ep. ad. Cor. 
chap. v. says that Paul suffered bonds seven times. 
By dav&roic is signified every kind of peril of 
death. Comp. chap. iv. 11, and 1 Cor. xv. 81. 
To show in what way he had experienced these 
stripes and deadly perils, he here introduces a 
parenthetical passage (vv. 24-25).— Of the 
Jews five times I reoeived forty stripes, 
save one.—In the first plaoe he mentions the 


abuse he had endured from his own countrymen, 
the Jews. UevrdKis — IXajiov. These five times 
were the repetitions of this kind of punishment at 
different times. This must have been the scourg¬ 
ing which was inflicted for minor offences in the 
synagogues, and which was never to exceed 
forty stripes (Deut xx. 8). [The manner in 
which this punishment was inflicted is thus de¬ 
scribed in the Mishna: The hands of the criminal 
are bound to a post, his clothes are then re¬ 
moved till at least his breast and shoulders are 
bare. With a scourge made of leather in four 
strands he is then scourged in a stooping pos¬ 
ture, one-third of the stripes on his breast, an¬ 
other third on the right shoulder, and another 
third on the left shoulder (Clarke). Paul 
doubtless remembered, under these inflictions, 
how he had subjected Christians to the same 
treatment when he was himself a persecutor. 
Acts xxii. 19]. The probability is (though others 
explain the reason otherwise) that the number 
of these blows was limited to tnirty-nine, lest by 
any wrong numbering the precept should be vio¬ 
lated. Ilapd designates an approximation to¬ 
ward an extreme point; until to, until upon 
(Passow, irapd iii. 1. o.) This whipping was so 
terrible that many died under its infliction, and 
it is therefore numbered among the tiavdroic .— 
Thrice was I beaten with rode.— ’Epfra/}- 
diodrjv signifies, a Roman kind of punishment by 
scourging with rods (slender staves), Acts xvi. 22. 
But although in the previous case he had desig¬ 
nated the authors of his punishment by the phrase 
vnb ’I ovdatuv and bad placed this designation by 
way of emphasis at the commencement of the 
sentence as if it were especially grievous to him 
(perhaps also as peculiarly disgraoeftil to bis 
Judaizing countrymen), he here says nothing 
expressly of the persons by whom the punish- 
ment was inflicted. Indeed no specification was 
necessary.—Once was I stoned; thrice I 
suffered shipwreck; a night and a day have 
I spent in the deep. (ver. 25).—On k^da^ijv 
consult Acts xiv. 19.—With respect to the three 
shipwrecks nothing is said in the Aots (that 
mentioned in Acts xxvii, was at a later period). 
—The wx&i 7 fiepov (24 hours) kv rip fivdtp nenoirtKa 
must have been the consequence of some ship¬ 
wreck. Not that he had been preserved that 
length of time in some wonderful manner under 
the water, but that he had been driven about 
upon some board or piece of timber or wreck in 
the midst of the sea, and probably been over¬ 
whelmed by the waves. Bv#5? here signifies, 
not a pit or a deep prison, but the depth of the 
sea, as in Ps. evii. 24, et. al .—Tloieiv here signi¬ 
fies to pass away time, as in Aots xv. 33 et. al. 
The perfect indicates a lively representation of 
the past in the mind of the writer [Winer, { 41, 
4. p. 214].—In w. 26, 27 he resumes his proof 
that he was a servant of Christ in a higher sense 
than his opponents, and mentions first his fre¬ 
quent journeys and the manifold dangers through 
which they led him, and then the hardships and 
privations of all kinds he had been obliged to 
encounter.—By journeyings often, by per¬ 
ils of rivers, by perils of robbers, (ver. 26). 
—’Ev is not to be supplied in these several 
clauses, for the dat. instrum, is here made use of. 
[Hodge : “ Our translators have throughout thi/ai 
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passage supplied the preposition in. But as ev 
in the preceding verse is used instramentaily, so 
here we have the instrumental dative, by jour¬ 
ney in gs, by perils, etc. It was by voluntarily 
exposing himself to these dangers, and by the 
endurance of these sufferings that the Apostle 
proved his superior claim to be regarded as a 
devoted minister of Christ.”] After the paren¬ 
thesis of w. 24, 26, there is a return to the 
former construction (ver. 28). Rivers (rrora/ujv) 
perils which proceeded from streams of various 
kinds (according to the classical usage of lan¬ 
guage). He bad in his mind those inundations 
and difficult fordings, etc. f [common, especially 
on the road frequently travelled by Paul, be¬ 
tween Jerusalem and Antioch, oomp. Alford].-— 
Robbers (/j/trruv) were very common in those 
regions which were the scene of most of his 
journeys.— By perils from my own 66 tin try- 
men by perils from the heathen, (ver. 26 b). 
—The words i* ykvovc, from the Jews who not 
only themselves laid Bnares for him, but at Corinth 
and in other places stirred up the Gentiles (r£ 
b)vuv) against him; ykvovc uov occurs otherwise in 
Gal. i. 14.—He now prooeeds to mention the scenes 
in which these perils had been encountered.-— By 
perils in the city, by perils in the wilder¬ 
ness, by perils in the sea, by perils among 
false brethren. Tver. 26 c ).—The words ev *6}ju 
are contrasted with tvepi/yv, as we sometimes say: 
city and country. He had before his eye such 
cities as Jerusalem, Damascus (tv. 82, 88) Thes- 
salonica, Philippi and Ephesus.—In desert, un¬ 
inhabited countries (epi^j) he was in danger 
from robbers, from wild beasts, from losing his 
way, etc .—The words kv ba^daay are closely con¬ 
nected with kv eprj'tUf), for the perils of the sea 
were not merely those extreme oases mentioned 
in ver. 26.—He finally notices that which was 
the most painful of all, among false brethren , (h 
comp. Gal. ii. 4). He has refer¬ 
ence to those hostile Judaisers, whose fanatical 
hatred impelled them bo fttr as to threaten the 
life of the Apostle to the Gentilee, and thus made 
it evident that the name of brethren had no pro¬ 
per application to them. (Others think that 
these were not really Christians, but only such 
as pretended to be, that they might more easily 
lay their hands upon him and remove him out 
of the way!).—After this enumeration of various 
kinds of peril, he now proceeds to mention first 
his hardships:— By labor and wcarlocss, by 
frequentwatchings, by hunger and thirat, 
by frequent fastings, by cold and naked¬ 
ness. (ver. 27).—The word is an advance in 

signification upon xdjty. Very probably he had 
in mind here the manual labor he went through 
when he was at Corinth, and which not unlikely 
oonsumed some of his nights (1 These, ii. 9, 2 
Thess. iii. 8), and so gave occasion for watchings 
{aypvTvim) in immediate connection with his of¬ 
ficial duties.—The word vf/oirbatf in distinction 
from Xi/up text must signify voluntary fast¬ 
ings, comp. chap. vi. 5, 1 Cor. ix» 27. On hun¬ 
ger, thir ty nakedness, consult 1 Con iv. 11.— 
We thus hnr<3 before us on the one hand such 
volunt »ry self-denials as were required for his 
official duties that he might have time to devote 
himself more unreservedly to prayer and inter¬ 
cession; and on the other the want of those ab¬ 


solute necessities of life which could not always 
be obtained during the hasty journeys which his 
work and his safety sometimes required. The 
thirst (<fcy»f) also could not always be avoided in 
Beasons of extreme heat in desert lands. 

Vebs. 28-80. Besides the things not enu¬ 
merated, the business which comes upon 
me day by day the anxiety for all the 
ohurchee. —The Apostle now turns from a par¬ 
ticular recital of the various perils, pains, etc ., 
which he had been obliged to endure, to those 
more general burdens and cares which came upon 
him every day in his official duty. Td *rope«rrf? 
signifies the things besides, i. e., those which take 
place beside (not, what arc to be met with from 
without, outside of the church, or, what occurs out 
of the regular order; for both these expressions 
would be inconsistent with the ussges of demon¬ 
strative discourse). He had reference to farther 
details, in addition to those he had just given, but 
which he was about to leave unmentioned. Xuptc 
therefore has the sense of: without, irrespective 
of.—It would seem an unnecessary harshness to 
regard the following nominatives as in irregular 
apposition with tuv napctcr6c so that the sense 
would be: all that I have thus mentioned come 
upon me only in the regular course of things, in 
addition to, or irrespective of, that which is be¬ 
yond that course, vis., the daily matters of atten¬ 
tion, etc. The same may be said of the attempt 
to connect x^pk irapeicrOc with that which 
precedes, according to which ij Maraoi^ would 
be a very abrupt commencement of a new sentence. 
Nothing need be understood but kariv in the sense 
of: takes place. If the reading, i) eKtoUrramc 
/mv, ,. which has considerable authority in its 
favor, be adopted, the meaning of the words 
must be either: an insurrection, a collecting to¬ 
gether in troops against me (comp. Acts xxiv 
12); In whioh case the fact mentioned w ould be¬ 
long rather to the luvSbvotc and certainly could 
not be a daily occurrence; or the burden which 
came upon him in consequence of the perverted 
doctrines and disorderly practices of those around 
him (Bengel). The idea of a concourse, a great 
oiowd of people or even of importunities every 
day, is not altogether sustained by the meaning 
of the word (even in Numb. xxvi. 9, tnunxrr&vnt 
has the hostile sense of rising in opposition to 
one).— ’Eriord&tc whioh is sustained by better 
authority gives us a signification which is appro¬ 
priate to the context, for we may take it either 
in the sense of delay (hinderance), that which 
causes me delay every day; or in the sense of at¬ 
tention, having the care of something, an intense 
straining of the thoughts to determine what is to 
be done or how a thing is to be arranged. The 
latter sense seems most consistent with what fol¬ 
lows. If we adept the reading jsof, sustained by 
B. F. G. [end Sin.] instead of /sou, it will not be 
difficult to bring it into agreement with the iarev 
which we have supplied, in the sense of, takes 
place far ms. With this also may be closely con¬ 
nected the immediately following sentence, the 
care x>f all the churches ; though in that case we 
must not make that the Bubjeet of ^ kwicractc 
( pm ) etc. [my daily care is anxiety ate,} 
(Meyer). By all the churches are probably to 
be understood those whioh had been founded by 
the Apostle and his school or which bad came 
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under his influence, t. e. those beyond the limits 
of Palestine. The eare he exercised over them, 
was for the preservation of Christian usages and 
order, in doctrine and practice.—The trouble 
which this involved, he describes (ver. 29), with 
reference to the particular department of his pas¬ 
toral work (comp. Acts xx. 18,19,31):—Who ia 
weak and I am not weak ? Who ia of¬ 
fended and I do not burn?—’A a&evei refers 
here not to physical infirmities but to moral im¬ 
perfections, defects of judgment and of faith, 
intellectual and moral weakness.—A climax is 
reached in <TKavSaXi£e<s&ai (1 Cor. viii. 13), which 
signifies, to be perplexed or led astray. Ouk 
aavevi i does not imply that he oondescended to en¬ 
ter into all the infirmities and prejudices of his 
brethren (like 1 Cor. ix. 22), but that he so sin¬ 
cerely sympathized with others, that he made their 
weakness his own, and to a great extent became 
one with those who were feeble. [Chrysostom: 
“ He says not, ‘And I share not in his sorrow/ but 
4 1 am thrown into the tumult and agitation which 
I should have if I were under the same trouble or 
infirmity/ ”] This is'the reason that no tyo is ex¬ 
pressed before da&evCt, although it is subsequently 
used, because he feels himself not so intimately 
conueoted with those who were offended (oxavda- 
Xi^dpsvoc). [He so identified himself with those 
who were weak, that he spoke as one with them, 
a? though he were himself the church throughout 
the world; but when he came to speak of those 
who had been stumbled or led astray he sepa¬ 
rates himself from them in their wanderings, but 
is fired with indignation for their sake and speaks 
for them]. Thus Osiandor; but otherwise Meyer, 
who observes that the negation in the former 
case had reference to the verb itself, * who is fee¬ 
ble without occasioning a weakness also in met' 
whereas in the latter the negation had reference 
rather to the person: “who is stumbled, and I do 
not burnt" [He sympathized with the weak, he 
glowed with the strong]. Hvpovo&at has a diffe¬ 
rent meaning here from that which it had in 1 
Cor. vii. 9, for the idea here is either that he 
was violently displeased with the one who had 
misled his brother, or (more probably) that he 
was deeply and acutely pained for the brother 
who had been offended and misled. Of course it 
would have been inappropriate for him to have 
written oKavdaXi^opat, and we should altogether 
miss the Apostle’s thought if we took irvpobo&ai 
in the sense it bears in 1 Cor. vii. 9 (in relation 
to incontinence). But very feeble and quite 
aside from the sense of the passage would it be 
to explain the verse so as to make it signify: 
who suffers if I do not suffer T i. e, I suffer more 
than any other one (this would call for an ey& 
also before acr&evo ).— If I mast boast, I 
will boast of the things whioh oonoern 
nty infirmities (ver. 89).—He here finally 
draws a conclusion from what he had been saying, 
with respect to the nature of the boasting to 
which his opponents had driven him (del); and he 
reminds his readers how unlike it was to that of 
his opponents, inasmuch as it referred entirely 
to matters connected with his infirmity, and it 
made him appear rather like a feeble man sub¬ 
ject to ordinary passions (sufferings and afflic¬ 
tions of every kind).~He was about to mention 
some additional particulars of a similar kind, as 


matters of which he might boast (navxfaopat ).—- 
In a<rdeveiac he has no allusion to dodevo in ver. 
29, since the word there indicated merely a feel¬ 
ing which identified him with others, and itavxt /- 
oopat shows that he had reference here to that 
which was to follow, [not exclusively , however, for 
he had already been boasting of such things, and 
was now only continuing the recital. Such fu¬ 
tures in a narrative or in an argument often sig¬ 
nify the purposed continuance of an action]. 

Vbb 8. 81-38. — God, the Father of the 
Lord Jeans, who is blessed forever¬ 
more, knoweth that I lie not. — The 
affirmation here given is rendered peculiarly 
solemn by the unusually full and Christian de¬ 
signation it gives to Qod (comp. chap. i. 3) and 
the ascription of praise it contains (£>v— -alovag). 
It must not be connected with the enumeration 
commenced in ver. 23, for ver. 80 stands between 
the two sections. We should rather refer it to 
the purpose which he had announced in ver. 30, 
inasmuch as it might seem incredible to many 
that he would boast of his suffering condition 
rather than of his achievements, his manifesta¬ 
tions of power, and the results of his actions. 
The main fact mentioned in the two next verses 
appears of too small importance to call for such 
an asseveration. It seems only a poor evasion 
of the difficulty to suggest that the fact was not 
generally known and that it could not then be 
proved without great difficulty; or that it seemed 
hardly credible that the Jews would be guilty of 
such an atrocity ; or finally that his escape must 
have seemed very wonderful, and hence that the 
Apostle might feel called upon to make the as¬ 
sertion especially solemn. We must either con¬ 
clude that he here commenced a historical ac¬ 
count of his personal sufferings, which was im¬ 
mediately interrupted and never completed 
(Meyer), or we must connect it with chap. xii. 
7, 8, where he begins again to speak of his 
aodheia (Osiander, who is inclined to make it 
refer to both the preceding and the following 
verses). What he mentions in vers. 82, 83, took 
place when he first commenced his work, and it 
had therefore made a deep impression upon his 
mind as his first deliverance from imminent 
danger. It does not seem likely that this cir¬ 
cumstance is mentioned merely to authenticate 
what he had said in vers. 23, etc., because it came 
first in the order of his deliverances, nor as a 
supplementary account of a persecution which 
had come upon him out of the ordinary course of 
what he had been recounting, and separated, far 
back in the very commencement of his course. 
According to Osiander, this incident was men¬ 
tioned with so much prominence because in time 
and character it was closely connected with 
chap. xii. 2. Ewald suggests that there can be 
no doubt that Paul throughout this whole pic¬ 
ture had his eye especially upon those calamities 
and afflictions which had their origin in the ha* 
tred of those Jews and Jewish Christians from 
among whom his Corinthian opponents had 
arisen, and that this will explain why he could 
not refrain from heightening the colors of that 
picture by this account of a special danger into 
which that deadly hatred had brought him soon 
after his conversion.— In Damascus, the go¬ 
vernor under Aretas the king guarded 
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the city of the Damascenes that he might 
apprehend me (ver. 82). We have here 
either a pleonasm or an anacoluthon. Perhaps 
he had intended at first to write efpovpei rdf 
nvfaig (comp. Acts iz. 24), and afterwards did not 
notice that he had already written ev \apaonu. 
[Barnes: “Our translation implies that there 
was a body of men stationed (a garrison), in or¬ 
der to guard the city. The true idea is that 
there were men (perhaps a guard of hostile Jews 
gathered for this purpose only) to keep watch of 
the gates, lest he should escape them.” The 
word ktjtpovpei signifies to sentinel , to keep guard 
over. Wordsworth thinks that the phrase “the 
city of the Damascenes’* implies that the city 
was not altogether subject to Aretas, but had 
some independent jurisdiction left at the same 
time that Aretas had an Ethnarch there. It 
may have been nominally free, but under the 
protection of a superior power.” As the Jews in 
some cities had a special ruler under the title of 
Ethnarch, it has been suggested by some that 
this governor was in a special sense over them]. 
The Ethnarch (k&vapxrK) was the same as a pre¬ 
fect or governor, though this precise title was 
used but little, and only in the Septuagint and 
among the Byzantines. Aretas was a king of 
Arabia Pctrroa, and the father-in-law of Herod 
Antipas. After the death of Tiberias, he must 
have taken advantage of the circumstances of the 
moment for gaining power in the city of Damas¬ 
cus. The incident here related took place during 
the period of this brief ascendancy there. What 
is here ascribed to the governor is in Acts ix. 24 
ascribed to the Jews; but this apparent discre¬ 
pancy is explained by the supposition that the 
governor acted under the instigation and possi¬ 
bly through the instrumentality of the numerous 
and influential Jews who are known to have re¬ 
sided there. Comp. Meyer, Osiander, Winer, 

Zeller (Aretas). On ver. 33 comp. Acts ix. 25_ 

And through a window I was let down 
in a basket through the wall, and escaped 
his hands, (ver 33).—The word ^vpig [is a di¬ 
minutive form of dtps], and signifies, probably, a 
small opening overhead in the wall of the city, 
perhaps in the house of some Christian. [He- 
sychius tells us that oapydvrj was defined by some 
to be a rope twisted of rushes; by others, any 
thing woven together of rushes; but Suidas 
makes it the same thing as anvpiQ in Acts ix. 25, 
t. «., a basket. From this incident Paul was ri¬ 
diculed by infidels of a later period, as 6 cnrdoro- 
Aof oapyavo<p6p7jToc. He was, however, so far 
from being ashamed of it, that he gloried in it. 
In Acts and in our passage the phrase is 6ia rov 
remove, which our English A. V. translates “by 
the wall,” but which should probably be, 
“through the wall,” as more consistent with the 
radical meaning of the preposition. As the 
aperture, however, was probably from some such 
building as is even now seen overhanging the 
walls of Damascus (see a representation of such 
a house in Conybeare and Howson, Yol. 1, p. 
100), either expression may be consistent with 
the actual fact. Smith’s Diet. Art. Window ; 
also Stanley. Comp. Josh. ii. 15, and 1 Sam. 
xix. 12. On the chronological relations of this 
incident see Alford on Acts ix. 25]. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

A minister of Christ should meet the spirit of 
sect and of faction with all the resistance of 
which he is capable. For by that spirit Satan 
often succeeds in drawing the Church away from 
her Bridegroom, and in causing her to prove un¬ 
faithful. Gradually he brings her under the 
tyranny of men, who assume to be ministers of 
Christ while they are in truth the servants of 
Satan, arrogate to themselves every kind of 
power, and by every art and outrage enslave the 
souls of men. Their object is by such means to 
make God’s people dependent entirely upon them, 
and to get complete possession of all persons and 
property in the Church, under the pretence that 
“it is needful for the good cause and for the 
salvation of souls.” A hierarchy which has 
usurped the name of the Catholic Church, or 
any other name which promised to serve its cor¬ 
rupt purpose, whether of prophets, messengers 
of Christ, men of the Spirit or restorers of the 
true Church, has been practising such arts in 
every age, but always openly or covertly depre¬ 
ciating the system of faith and order which the 
true Prophets and Apostles once established, and 
now, as the great apostasy draws near, threaten¬ 
ing to become more insolent. Every true ser¬ 
vant of Christ is sacredly bound, for his Master’s 
sake, to contend against such practices by every 
means within his reach, that the purity of the 
Church may be secured or maintained, that her 
dependence upon her only Head may be sincere, 
and that her devotion to Christ may be unre¬ 
served and pure. While he freely rebukes wick¬ 
edness and calls it by its true names, he must 
denounce with severity, and, if advisable, with 
gentle or keen irony, the weaknesses and follies 
of those who have allowed themselves to be led 
astray. In extreme cases he must cheerfully 
endure for the cause of his Lord all those sacri¬ 
fices, self-denials, sufferings and conflicts which 
that Lord Himself endured. Though he thus 
humbles himself in the presence of a meek and 
lowly Master, and feels that he can never do too 
much, he should not hesitate to make use of what 
he has done and suffered to confound those who 
assume the credit of what others have done, or by 
fancied or pretended merits seek to obtain influ¬ 
ence at the expense of more deserving persons. In 
such circumstances he must bring to notice things 
which he would rather have concealed, and 
make his own virtues the means of saving those 
who have been wickedly seduced from the way 
of truth. In this way the esteem in which 
Christs ministers are held may be used to pre¬ 
serve these weaker brethren from becoming the 
slaves of Satan’s ministers. 

f 2. Our Lord’s relation to the Church is not 
y most endearing, but most permanent and 
secure. Whatever his relations to angels and 
other beings may be, his connection with his 
church is like that of a monarch with his queen. 
Until her number and her graces are completed, 
she remains only espoused and in a state of pre¬ 
paration. God’s ministers are now, as it were, 
filling His place, as His ambassadors, proxies, 
or paranymphs (Isa. lxii. 4. 6), but it is only to 
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bring her into a true conjugal relation to him 
(comp, a sermon of Pres. Edwards on “The 
Church’s Marriage;” Works, vol. vi. p. 192). But 
when this preparation is completed, “Christ 
will invite His Spouse to enter with Him into 
the palace of His glory, prepared for her from 
the foundation of the world, and will lead her in 
with Him; and this glorious Bridegroom and 
Bride shall ascend together, with all their shin¬ 
ing ornaments, into the heaven of heavens, the 
whole multitude of angels waiting upon them: 
and this Son and daughter of God shall, in their 
united glory and joy, present themselves together 
before the Father; and they both shall, in that re¬ 
lation and union together, receive the Father’s 
blessing: and shall thenceforward rejoice to¬ 
gether in consummate, uninterrupted, immutable 
and everlasting glory, in the love and embraces 
of each other, and joint ei\joyment of the love of 
the Father.” Edwards: vol. VI: p. 205. 

8. 44 Our religion has cost much suffering. 
We have here a detail of extraordinary trials 
and sorrows in establishing it. It has always 
advanced, amidst sufferings, persecutions and 
martyrdoms. How many such men as Brainard 
and Martyn have sacrificed their lives to extend 
it round the world. All that tee enjoy is the 
fruit of such toils and sacrifices, and we have 
not one Christian privilege which has not cost 
the life of many a martyr.” 

4. 44 We may infer the sincerity of such men 
and the truth of the oause in which they are en¬ 
gaged. They had nothing to gain by such suf¬ 
ferings, if they did not believe the facts on which 
their religion was founded. And as they could 
not be mistaken with respect to such palpable 
facts, their religion must be true.” Barnes, 
abridged]. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Starke: — Vbr. 1 Hbdinqbr: —The commen¬ 
dation of ourselves solely for the honor of God, 
to oonfound blasphemers or to defend truth and 
innocence, is in fact wisdom, although envious 
and uninformed persons may not so regard it or 
so represent it. When we see one boast of his 
person and of his merits from a spirit of pride, 
covetousness, or selfishness, and another only of 
his office, of the grace which has been shown to 
an unworthy sinner, or of what he has done en¬ 
tirely through grace, we cannot but see that the 
latter is a very different act from the former; 
for Satan has obtained no small advantage when 
he has deprived a Christian of his credit.— Hed- 
inger: —Never be grieved, if your doings and 
your zeal are evil spoken of. Know you not 
that most men carry a pope within themselves, 
i. e., wilfulness, prejudice, passions? What hope 
can there be before such judges? Pray ear¬ 
nestly that God would rule in your heart, and 
keep you from all corrupt affections and views, 
and then go forward (1 Thess. ii. 4).—Ver. 2. 
As the high-priest under the Old Testament was 
forbidden to marry any one but a chaste virgin 
(Levit. xxi. 18). so Jesus will have only those 
who are pure and who will not play the harlot 
with the world (chap. vii. 1; 1 Pet. i. 22; Eph. 
v. 26-27). True ministers are Christ’s para- 
nymphs, to bring men to Christ, and to confirm 


them in spiritual wedlock.—Ver. 3. When we 
see men turn away from God’s Word, wrest it 
from its true meaning, or disbelieve its promises 
or its threatenings, we may be sure that Satan 
is at work among them, and corrupting them 
(Luke viii. 12).—Ver. 4. Wo to such as teach 
their fellowmen. to come to God by any other 
way than that of faith in Christ, for they are 
preaching a new and a false gospel.—Ver. 6. 
Hsdinqer: —When God’s honor and the welfare 
of your neighbor is suffering, do not hesitate to 
check the vile devil, and defy him, however lofty 
his pretentions.—Ver. 17. Better be poor and 
unknown than to harm the church and its work. 
The more humble, the more likely to be sincere! 
—Ver. 8. Churches should assist one another, 
as members of the same great body.—Ver. 9. 
Preachers should be ashamed to beg, but not to 
be poor.—Ver. 11. One of the best marks of a spi¬ 
ritual shepherd, is a fatherly love to his people. 
44 God knoweth,” is a real oath, and we need not 
be afraid to use it in attestation of the truth, 
*but only when the cause is important, and nearly 
connected with God’s honor.—Ver. 12. How 
many sins would never be committed, if we were 
more careful to remove all occasions for sin.— 
Vv. 18-15. Hbdinqbr:— Satan can put on the 
face of an angel, and hypocrites can prate 
smoothly of righteousness. To speak, to teach, 
and to preach fluently are no great things; but 
to work faithfully and zealously, and to have a 
right spirit, are of the utmost importance. Try 
the spirits! (1 Jno. iv. 1). Trust nothing to 
mere appearances, though angelic. Be satisfied 
with nothing but God’s own Word, for that con¬ 
tains all you need for salvation. The damna¬ 
tion of heretics and of factions never slumbers 
(2 Pet. ii. 8).—Ver. 16. Preachers have the best 
of reasons for defending the honor of their office 
and their personal character against all who 
vilify them, for in this way good men are much 
aided, and bad men are effectually thwarted.— 
Ver. 19. Hbdinqbr: —We often bear more from 
those who deceive and seduce us, than from those 
who are faithful to us, and it is in this way that 
God punishes us for our sins (Amos v. 18).— 
Ver. 20. People are often obliged to yield to the 
devil a thousand fold, what they have withheld 
from Christ and His faithful ministers (Hos. ii. 
8).—Ver. 21. If those who preach the Gospel, 
faithfully perform their duties, they will often 
be obliged to speak unwelcome truth, and expose 
errors, that those who oppose themselves may be 
put to shame.—Ver. 22. It is a great mercy, for 
which we cannot be too thankful, to belong to a 
good family.—Ver. 23. The highest glory of a 
minister and of every Christian, is to suffer and 
to be afflicted much for righteousness’ sake (Rom. 
v. 8).—Ver. 25. Let us never cast away our con¬ 
fidence in God!—Ver. 26. You can never get 
away from perils; therefore, fear God and pray! 
God’s best servants must not unfrequently expe¬ 
rience severe trials from their own countrymen, 
and even from those of kindred faith.—Ver. 27. 
The more neglected a congregation has been, the 
severer the labor it will need for its spiritual 
cultivation. But let the servant of God be faith¬ 
ful, and the Lord will be his portion and his re¬ 
ward. The cares of a faithful minister will 
doubtless give him many a sleepless night; but 
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groaning and weeping before the Lord will at 
last restore him to rest and sleep —Ver. 28. 
God's true servants have frequently not an hour 
which is not occupied with preaching, instruct¬ 
ing, counselling, visiting, comforting, praying, 
studying, etc. —Ver. 29. Those who have them¬ 
selves acquired strength, skill, and experience, 
should sympathise with and strengthen those 
who are still weak in faith and practice. An 
earnest minister will have his righteous indigna¬ 
tion and holy zeal enkindled when his people 
are made to stumble before his eyes.—Ver. 80. 
Hjsdinoer:—W e should never boast of our sins, 
but if we have endured afflictions, and experi¬ 
enced Divine consolations, let these be our glory. 
—Ver. 81. A solemn affirmation or an oath, is 
in truth a grayer. If, therefore, it is right to 
pray, it is right to take an oath, if the honor of 
God, the good of our neighbor, and the cause of 
truth and righteousness demand it.—Vers. 82,88. 
Even in extreme perils, and when every way 
and opening seems closed against us, God knows 
how to deliver us. But we should never rely 
upon extraordinary methods, as long as a way 
of escape, however singular, is possible to our 
own efforts. 

Berlins. Biblr. —Vbr. 1. God has such a 
zeal for souls, that He will have them entirely to 
Himself. Christ has purchased them with His 
own blood and now He sends His servants to 
bring them to Him.—Ver. 8. There is no better 
preservative of our virginal simplicity and inno- 
cenoe, than a perpetual consciousness of our 
great perils. Tne devil, having crept like a ser¬ 
pent, into the inmost soul and poisoned it with 
corrupt imaginations, throws out from that cen¬ 
tral point, over every object some deceitfrl ex¬ 
citement to evil. He always has free access to 
our minds as long as our wills and inclinations 
are not in subjection to Christ. He can corrupt 
us only by turning us from our simplicity with re - 
sped to Christ; i. e., from looking with a steady 
eye upon Him alone, as to our true and only 
Husband. This is that genuine chastity of the 
soul which depends upon Him alone, and allows 
nothing in the world to rival Him.—Ver. 12. 
It is no small part of our religion to guard 
against the assaults of the devil.—Ver. 18. 
Honesty and simplicity are characteristics of a 
genuine laborer. Those who fear no danger 
never try the spirits, for they have never proved 
their own selves.—Ver. 14. Had not Satan suc¬ 
ceeded in concealing his own wickedness under 
forms of a self-imposed devotion and a worship 
adorned with every thing to flatter the human 
heart, he would never have kept the people fbr 
so long a time in fancied security and false peace. 
The light of God he has often withheld from the 
people under the pretence of some good intention 
or of communicating some higher knowledge.— 
Ver. 15. When godless men preach, and are 
heard and tolerated perhaps with delight, the 
devil has none to hinder him, and he comes as 
an angel of light and in the name of ChriBt, to 
destroy souls by the thousand.—No man can be 
a minister of Christ who is not himself a righ¬ 
teous man and who does not utter with his life 
what he speaks with his lips.—Ver. 19. Cunning 
men love most those who are like themselves.— 
Men are so blind that they would rather have 
bondage and a galling yoke of their fellowmen, 


than the sweet liberty of Christ. Those who en¬ 
slave them to some human system, acquire more 
importance, authority and power than those who 
commend the easy yoke of Jesus.—Ver. 28. God 
brings out how much His saints endure, that men 
may see the difference between such sufferings, 
and those of which many boast, no small part of 
which were brought upon themselves by their 
own fault, and others were only imaginary.— 
Ver. 25. In Jesus Christ shame has been made 
honorable, pain awakens joy, and toils refresh 
us.—Ver. 26. The more an instrument is used 
in God's hands, the more polished it becomes, 
and when it needs repair He sharpens it by suf¬ 
ferings.—(Spiritual hints:) Ver. 26. Perils of 
murderers: the world, the flesh, and the devil, 
who endeavor to rob us of grace; in the city: 
from intercourse with every kind of men; in the 
wilderness: temptations of solitude.—Ver. 27. 
Troubles, for the sake of wisdom; hunger and 
thirst after God and his righteousness; fastings 
(Mark ii. 20), want of comfort; cold, the warmth 
of the Divine presence gone; nakedness, (with, 
in).—Ver. 28: It is a vain excuse when any al¬ 
lege that they cannot give themselves to prayer 
because they have so much to do.—Ver. 29. It 
should grieve me to hear of another's distress, 
and in his afflictions I should be afflicted.—When 
God is dishonored by prevailing wickedness and 
sins, it should be a fire in our hearts to consume 
us.—Ver. 80. The world is so much given to ty¬ 
ing, that even an Apostle feared he wonld not be 
believed, unless he called God for a witness. 

Rieoer:—Ver. 8 . We may see in the fall of 
our first parents, as in a glass, how much our 
souls are in danger of being seduced by lies. 
Without a direct intention to do wrong, one may 
be so utterly crazed that in the first place his 
understanding and then his heart is taken as it 
were by storm, his entire dependence upon 
Christ, and the supply of his fruitful energy 
from Christ is interrupted, and he imagines that 
he can make more rapid progress in some other 
way than by a simple dependence upon Christ. 
—Ver. 4. We always make a very different thing 
from the gospel when we attempt to improve 
what Christ has given ns.—Ver. 7ff. The gospel 
of the heavenly kingdom can never be preached 
without a heavenly mind and a low estimate of 
earthly things.—Vv. 10, 11. The heart can be 
judged only by Him who searches the heart.— 
Ver. 12ff. The world never gives a good name to 
those who zealously oppose prevailing errors. 
The only virtue it sees in a minister is a mode¬ 
ration which is generally nothing but lukewarm* 
ness which is loathsome to our ascended Lord! 
But even if no one acknowledges the propriety 
of bis course, he will consider it an honor that 
be cannot endure them that are evil, and that ho 
is allowed to expose deceitful workers and to 
show that they are liars.—ver. 16ff. It is very 
difficult for a Christian to understand how be is 
bound by the spirit of Christ to esteem others 
better than himself, when he finds that he is 
abused by deeekftil and arrogant persons, for 
this very lowliness of spirit, and is obliged to 
separate himself from them. 

Neander :—Ver. 80. The mental elevation of 
a Christian has its origin not like that of the 
Stoics in self-confidence but in the consciousness 


of human infirmity.— Ewald : 
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more inclined to glory in his infirmities than in 
his strength.—W. Hofacker: Vv. 23-80. The 
picture here given of the Apostle's life, is full of 
instruction, for the direction of our own hearts 
and lives: 1. In our own calm and peaceful 
times for the church of Christ, we should thank¬ 
fully remember, the hard struggles, the bloody 
conflicts And the faithful constancy which others 
had to maintain, to secure for us this costly pos¬ 
session. 2. What an amount of painful privation 
and distressing experience was brought within 
the narrow limits and the feeble capacity of a 
single life. In such a Light how pitiable and con¬ 
temptible do we appear in our effeminate horror at 
suffering and our perpetual recoil from every 
cross. 3. The disciple of Christ can accomplish 
great and glorious things, if he will only make 
good use of his day of grace, and be thoroughly 
what he professes to be;—vory appropriately our 
motto might be: No rest for the flesh! 4. In the 
outer man the Apostle was feeble and frail, and 
yet through this* very weakness Christ’s power 
was wonderfully glorified; on the same principle 
Christ now dispsnses His Spirit and His gifts. 

Hsubnbr:— Vsa. 1. It is indeed foolish to 
boast. No wise and humble man will condescend 
to it, but from necessity, for the cause of God and 
fdr the welfare of others.—Ver. 2. The holy seal 
a pastor feels for his people, has its source in a 
pure love to God and not in personal vanity, etc. 
—None but the pure, deserve the bridal honor, 
and the figure of a “virgin,” beautifully expresses 
the idea of a soul which loves none but Christ.— 
Ver. 8. Men listen with far greater pleasure to 
those corrupters who befool them and flatter their 
selfish passions, than to those who honestly tell 
them the truth. The simplicity which is in 
Christ, is that disposition which deBires and be¬ 
lieves in nothing but what Christ teaches and 
which gives no heed to any professed improve¬ 
ments upon this.—Ver. 4. Let no one wrest from 
thee a pure Christianity, for what better system 
can you have in its place?—Ver. 6. Fine words 
are not wisdom and are never enough to make a 
preacher. We must have something deeper for 
that.—Ver. 7. There is no surer way to mortify 
the pride of some persons than to make sacrifices 
in their behalf.—Ver. 18. Christianity has suf¬ 
fered more from unworthy professors, erroneous 
teachers, and hypoorites, than from open ene¬ 
mies. But by the side of every teacher of the 
truth, we shall always find some teaoher of false¬ 
hood under the semblance of truth.—Ver. 14. If 
the evil spirit presented himself to men in his 
true form, they would be struck with horror. 
He therefore assumes some brilliant form that he 
may be received as an angel of light. His vilest 
ministers put on the face of saints, base pleasures 
assume the m isk of love, eclipses of faith take 
the name of enlightenment, and an antipathy to 
the atonement puts on the semblance of a regard 
for strict morality. God permits the evil spirit 
in this manner to conceal his real form that his 
children may be trained to watchfulness and 
conflict.—Those who propagate error are Satan’s 
real though often unconscious ministers.—Ver. 
15. Satan’s servants* make use of the same tricks 
as their master; and as in the end their mask 
must be torn from them and they must be judged 
by God Himself, we may be sure that their pun- i 
18 


ishment will be terrible.—Ver. 19. An honest 
aud profound love feels its keenest torture when 
it sees its objects unconscious of their own cor¬ 
ruption.—Ver. 20. False preachers leave to others 
the hard part of their work and then claim the 
credit and the benefit of its performance. They 
flatter and amuse men with the pretence of a 
better Christianity, and then wish to rule over 
and make a gain of God s people. But their ob¬ 
ject is the fleece and not the flock. And yet 
many are greatly pleased with just such preach¬ 
ers, because their selfish passions are gratified, 
and they are displeased with those who are in 
earnest and present the truth with earnestness. 
Accordingly those who mislead and deceive men 
find ready listeners while genuine preachers lose 
their power and influence, and true friends are 
easily mistaken and sacrificed for false.—Ver. 
22. Those who esteem all things but loss for 
Christ, may yet when circumstances call for it, 
without inconsistency make use of every advan¬ 
tage of birth or fortune.—Ver. 23. In the per¬ 
formance of our duties there are various degrees 
with respect to the amount of service, the abund¬ 
ance of the labors, and the completeness of the 
performance. Some are satisfied when they do 
what is customary, indispensably necessary, or 
essential to their office; while others do that 
which is extraordinary. There are both phleg¬ 
matic and sanguine temperaments; and yet there 
can be in the sight of God no works of superero¬ 
gation (Luke xvii. 10). It is one of the best marks 
of a faithful minister to be always in earnest and 
attentive to his duties. 

W. F. Bkssbr:— Ver. 2. The church consists 
of not many brides, but she is herself the only 
bride of Christ. The churches to which the Spi¬ 
rit spoke (Rev, ii. 7), were the Bride which, im¬ 
mediately after the Spirit, said, Come (Rev. 
xxii. 17)! Individual Christians and individual 
churches are allowed to remain together in the 
bridal chamber where Christ graciously dwells by 
the dispensation of his word and sacraments; and 
there they are all organized as distinct members 
into one great body, to be nourished and che¬ 
rished by him as a wife by her husbAnd and 
head (Eph. v. 29). Every division, whether 
among Christians of the same congregation, or 
among different congregations, is a division in 
this great body (1 Cor. xii. 25) and impairs the 
bridal purity of the virgin to be presented to 
Christ—Ver. 18. Those who wickedly resolve to 
see nothing in the world but black, shall have 
their reward in seeking nothing but black. The 
slanderous disposition of the enemies of truth, is 
a sure sign that their damnation slumbers not.— 
Ver. 14. Tertullian called Satan “God’s ape." 
All the mysterious names which the god of this 
world (Eph. ii. 2) has written upon his forehead, 
such as enlightenment, progress, freedom, equa¬ 
lity, education, etc.,, are only new forms of the 
old serpent’s words.—Ver. 15. The only security 
against wandering into unrighteousness and a 
godless life, is a faithful adherence to the right¬ 
eousness which is by faith in Christ Jesus.—The 
voice of the Spirit, through our Epistle, speaks 
not to the Corinthian Churoh alone but to every 
church and to every age of Christendom. It is 
a perpetual call upon the Bride to be ever on her 
guard against the plausible insinuations of the 
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eld serpent, lest her mind should be corrupted 
from the simplicity into which Christ has called 
us by His Gospel. Oh happy he who yields him¬ 
self unreservedly to Christ and follows Him with 
all the heart!—Ver. 20. In every instance where 
men have been led away from the church and 
from Christ its head. God has visited upon the 
apostate people the evils which are mentioned in 
this passage. In every age. just as in Corinth, 
false teachers endeavor to alienate the people 
from God’s true ministers, by accusing these of 
crimes which are calculated to destroy their in¬ 
fluence. But no sooner do they succeed in making 
their dupes completely dependent upon them, 
than they are themselves guilty of the very crimes 
which they had falsely charged upon others.— 
Vv. 23-27. Drones are seldom seen where the 
working bees are collecting honey. 

[Paul’s personal vindication of himself. In¬ 
troduction: apology for pursuing the subject, 
vv. 1-4. 1. His love for them, and his jeal¬ 

ousy—he had brought them to Christ, ver. 2, 
and he had grounds for apprehension, ver. 8. 
2. He had no reason to expect they would gain 
by the change, ver. 4. I. Hit claim , vv. 5, 6. 


1. Equality with the best, ver. 5. 2. Especially 

in knowledge of Divine things, ver. 6 a . 8. In 
those practical proofB which demonstrated bis 
Apostleship, ver. 6 b . II. Hit prooft , w. 7-88. 
Not in great dignities and shining qualities, ver. 
7, but in, 1. His disinterested love to. the Church, 
w. 7-21, (1) he had given up his rights to a 
support, (and to supply their defect, had (a) ex¬ 
hausted himself, Acts xviii. 8, and (6) robbed 
others, ver. 8; (2) he had been actuated ty a 
sincere love to them, not by indifference nor 
pride, w. 11, 12, and (3) his course was in fa¬ 
vorable contrast with that of his opponents, vv. 
18-22 (for notwithstanding their outward show, 
they were no better (much less) than be, ver. 12, 
and they were as bad as they accused him of 
being, vv. 20, 21). 2. His relations to the cove¬ 
nant people of God, ver. 22. 8. His conduct as a 

minister of Christ, vv. 28-88; here he was supe¬ 
rior to them, not in things of which men usually 
boast, but in labors, ver. 28, in sufferings, w. 
28-27, in cares, ver. 28, in seal for those in 
peril, ver. 29, and in the humble use of meaiu 
lor his deliverance, w. 81-88]. 


XV.—HIS REVELATIONS AS A GROUND FOR BOASTING (Iff). HOW HE HAD BEEN 
KEPT FROM SELF-EXALTATION, AND BEEN LED TO GLORY IN HI8 INFIRMI¬ 
TIES (7ff). HOW HE OUGHT TO HAVE BEEN SAVED THE NECESSITY OF SBCH 
SELF-COMMENDATION BY THE CORINTHIANS THEMSELVES (llff.). 

Chapter XII. 1-18. 


It is not expedient for me doubtless to glory, [I must needs 1 boast: it is notexpe- 

2 dient for me, for*] I will oome to visions and revelations of the Lord. I knew 
[know, olda] a man in Christ above [ om . above] fourteen years ago, (whether in the 
body, I cannot tell [know not, olda], or whether out of the body, I cannot tell [know 
not]; God knoweth): such an one caught up to [even unto, fa*;] the third heaven. 

3 And I knew [know] such a man, (whether in the body, or out of [apart from, x w P l tf 

4 the body, I cannot tell [know not 4 ]; God knoweth: How [om. how] that he was 
caught up into Paradise, and heard unspeakable words, which it is not lawful for a 

5 [om. a, avftpd> K<si] man to utter. Of such a one will I glory: yet of myself I will not 

6 glory, but in mine 6 infirmities. For though I would [shouldf desire to glory, I shall 
not he a fool; for I will say the truth: but now [om. now ] I forbear, lest any man 
should think of me above that which he seeth me to be, or 4 that he heareth of [from, 

7 ££] me. And lest 1 1 should be exalted above measure through the abundance of the 
revelations, there was given to me a thorn in the flesh, the messenger [an angel, 

8 tyyelLos] of Satan to buffet me, lest I should be exalted above measure. 8 For [con¬ 
cerning, this thing [angel] I besought the Lord thrice, that it [he] might de- 

9 part from me. And He [hath, etpyjxiv'] said unto me, My grace is sufficient for thee: 
for my [om. my 8 ] strength is made perfect 18 in weakness. Most gladly therefore will 
I rather glory in my infirmities, that the power of Christ may rest [abide] upon me. 

10 Therefore I take pleasure [am well contented, eodoxa)] in infirmities, in reproaches, in 
necessities, in persecutions, in 11 distresses for Christ’s sake: for when I am weak, then 

11 am 1 strong. I am become a fool in glorying [om. in glorying 1 *]; ye have compelled 
me: for 1 ought to have been commended of you: for in nothing am [was, dartpt)**} I 
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behind the very chiefest [these overmuch, b-zpkiav] apostles, though I be nothing. 

12 Truly the signs of an Apostle were wrought among >ou in all patience, in [by 18 ] signs 

13 and wonders and mighty deeds. For what is it wherein ye were inferior 14 to other 
churches, except it be that I myself was not burdensome to you ? forgive me this 

14 wrong. Behold, the 15 third time I am ready to come to you; and I will not be bur¬ 
densome to you [ mn . to you’*] : for I seek not yours, but you: for the children ou^ht 

15 not to lay up for tho parents, but the parents for the children. And I will very 

gladly spend and be spent for you [your souls, rd>y ; though [if, ic 17 ] the more 

16 abundantly I love you, the less I be loved. But be it so, I did not burden you: 

17 nevertheless, being crafty, I caught you with guile. Did I make a gain of you by any 

18 of them whom I sent unto you? I desired [besought, napszdAeea] Titus [to go to 
you] and with him I sent a [the] brother. Did Titus make a gain of your walked 
we not in the same spirit? walked we not in the same steps? 


1 Ter. 1.—Roc. and Tisch. have others 84. The best authorities are In favor of See. The apparent went of connec 
tton gave occasion for changing it into 8i), 54, ci—tel (Set was not transferred from chap. xi. 80). [Authorities now seem 
evenly balanced between the three. Aij has in its favor K. M., most of the cursives, the Arm. vert., and (on such a point) 
the powerful testimony of alt the Greek Fathers; 84 has D. (1st hand) Sin. 114, Copt. 8lav. and Latin versions, and 
TheopfayL; and 8et has B. D. (3d hand) E. F. G. L. Sin. (3d hand), many cursives, the Syr. Ann. Vnlg. Ital. versa., and Am* 
brusiast. But as Tisch. suggests, B. is evidently corrupted here by («f—*ai), and 54 and 5ti were most likely to be derived 
from £i) t and as the most difficult reading, and the one most consistent with the ironical style of this section, the latter 
has mnch tho best internal evidence. It is adopted by BloomL, de Wette, Reiche, Alford, Wordsworth, Conybeare, aud 
Hodge, while Lachmann, Meyer, Osiander, and Stanley adopt 5«I]. 

1 Ver. 1.—Lachmanu has ov orvpiftepov /air, iAevtropai 54 (B. 54 *cu), on authorities by no means the highest. [B. F. G. 
Bln. som^ curse, and versa, (the Copt. Latin Fathers, Damaec. and Vnlg., add ital with B.)\ The Rec. ov <rvp<t*p<i por 
ihevtr. yttp is the more difficult reading on account of yap, and piv —54 are evidently corrections to make the sense clearer. 
[The reading ovp+ipov can only be retained with m4v— 84. The variations are very considerable here, but the Rec. is sus¬ 
tained by most of the uncials aud cursives, and especially by the verss. (except the Lat. and Vulg.) and the Greek Fathers; 
and if original it most easily accounts for the variations]. 

• Ver. 3.—Rec. has cjctov, but ft was probably taken from ver. 2; for gap*'? is well sustained. (Bin. D.(2d and 3d hand) 
B. (2d hand) F. G. K. L. M. hare eicnfc; but B. D. (1st hand), E. (1st hand) and Method, have vwpfc]. 

4 Ver. 3.—Luchmena leaves out ovk ol5a, but without sufficient authority [only that of the Vatican and Methodius]. 

• Ver. 6.—Lachm. throws out pov , but on insufficient evidence. [The only important MSS. for the omission are B. D. (1st 
band), with the Oopt. Syr, (both) and Arm. versions; while D. (3dhand)R.F.G. K. L. M. Sin. Vulg. and the Fathers insert it). 

• Ver. 6.—Tt is wanting in many, and even in some of the better MSS. [B. D. (3d hand) E.(2d hand) F. G. 8in. Vulg.]; 
but it proliably was omitted because it disturbed tbe sense of the passage, or at least seemed superfluous. 

7 Ver. 7.—Before the first tva Lachmann Inserts 5io after A. B. F. G. [and Sin.], et aL But u it was probably an inter¬ 
polation. to disconnect this sentence with the preceding.’* [The words *ai rrj virtpfi. rmv Awo*. were united in sense with 
«t pit «r rat* aodtv. (ver. 6). making e&v — yap e( ipov a parenthesis, and then Ai6 iv* pij inropaipwpai. (ver. 7) began a new 
sentence. It must be conceded that the documentary evidence for this word is now very strong, and Stanley has adopted 
it If It Is accepted, the punctuation which is mentioned above most also be adopted, vie.: “I will not glory except in my 
infirmities, and in the abundance of my revelations. Wherefore, also, lest I should be exalted above measure, there was 
given ” etc.]. 

• Ver. 7. Some important MSS. [A. D. E. F. G. 81n. 17, and many versions and fathers] leave out tva pn vvepaiptopat, 
from not recognizing the emphasis which the Apostle meant to give by the repetition of these words (Meyer). 

• Ver. 9.—Rec. after dtfoafu? inserts pov, which deserves to be retained, though left out by important MSS., on account 
of its necessity to the sense. It might easily have been overlooked after—pic— pit* [And yet B. D. F. G. Sin. and many 
verss. and fathers (Tisch., Bengel, Lachm., Stanley) omit it]. 

1° Ver. 9.—T«A«iva& is well authenticated [with A. B. I). F. Sin.]. Rec. vcAetovrat was doubtless a gloss [with D. (3d 
band) K. L. Sin. (3d hand) Orlg. and Athan.]. 

f 11 Ver. 10.—Both B. and Sin. leave out iv before <rrevox«p<<uf]. 

“ Ver. 11.—Roc. has Kavv^uevot after a<f>p*av; an exegetical addition, and feebly sustained [with only L., many cur¬ 
sives. the Goth, and Syr. (both) versions, and some Greek Fathers]. 

i* Ver. 1*2.—Rec. has iv before aifpelo t?, bnt according to the preponderance of evidence [A. B. D. F. Sin., et of.] it 
should be erased: it was a repetition from the preceding clause. 

14 Ver. 13.—Instead of Lachm. has qa-<r<*0]}rc; but the latter was evidently an error of the transcribers. [B. 

D. Sin. 17 (Alford) have ^<row0. Tisch. with A. D. (2d and 3d hand) K. L. and the Greek Fathers have j)tti)0.]. 

** Ver. 14.—Waare not certain abont toOto. [Rec. omits it. but it is given in A. B. F. G. Sin. Ital. Vulg. Goth. Syr. 
Arm. JSth. and most of the lathers]. It has different positions, being sometimes before, and sometimes after rpirov. 
Perhaps taken from chap xili. 1. 

14 Ver. 14.—Rec. after xararopx. has vpS>v. Some MSS. have vpat. Neither were original [A. B. Sin., et al. omit both]. 

17 Ter. 15.—ct *at. A. B. F. G. [Sin.] have only et, and a number of MSS. leave both words entirely oat. ExegeL 
explanations. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Vers. 1 - 6 .— It is necessary to boast; it 
is not for my advantage, for I will come 
to visions and revelations of the Lord. 

—Although wo should not regard the Apos¬ 
tle ns precisely breaking off from a special his¬ 
tory commenced in the last two verses (Moyer), 
he certainly passes now to a new subject of boast¬ 
ing (xaO^mf). In a preface composed of short 
sentences grammatically unconnected (asynde¬ 
ton) but logically arranged, ho declares that 
under the circumstances he could not avoid self- 
commendation, but that in a moral respect it was 
not expedient, inasmuch as it exposed him to the 


temptation to exalt himself (comp. vers. 7ff.). 
A ei must be taken in an absolute sense, equiva¬ 
lent to, it must be so. It is not necessary to con¬ 
nect pot with it. The yhp introduces the reason 
why he once more speaks in self-commendation. 
It is that lie was about to relate something which 
might incline him to an unprofitable self-exalta¬ 
tion (comp. ver. 7). With less simplicity, Meyer 
thinks that because boasting was unprofitable, 
Paul was anxious to pass on to something in which 
there was no self-commendation (ver. 6), and he 
thinks that ov ovpflpei pot is thus accounted for 
and justified, although he himself notices what 
the Apostle says in ver. 7 of self-exaltation on 
account of the abundance of the revelations. If 
we adopt the reading of the Reccptus, the idea of 
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the Apostle would be: Truly it is not expedient 
for me to glory (comp. chap. xi. 1, 17, 30). The 
reason for this he would assign by pointing to 
the elevating character of his subsequent glory¬ 
ing, for it is implied that the danger would be 
more imminent, the more exalted the boast and 
its object was. Thus Osiander, who adheres to 
the Receptus, explains it, but essentially conoedes 
that the original clause with del would have 
seemed so very abrupt, and the asyndeton so 
unusually harsh, that a plausible reason was 
presented for a change. It will not do to lay the 
emphasis upon /tol, as if Paul had meant that it 
was not for his own, but for their good that he 
boasted himself (i. «., to correct their judgment 
respecting himself, Reiche), for this would have 
required ovk kuoi , or eftavrtp, or at least kftoi, in¬ 
stead of /km.* The things of which he now be¬ 
gins to speak are visions and revelations of the 
Lord ( orrraatat Kal cnrotcoXvipetc tevpiov). Kvptov is 
the genitive, not of the object, but of the subject 
ft. e. y not respecting , but /row, the Lord]. No¬ 
thing is said in the context which implies that 
the transaction here spoken of was a vision of 
Christ, in which the Lord was revealed to him 
(the way of speaking is different in 1 Cor. ix. 1; 
Gal. i. 16). Christ had given him disclosures 
and revelations of himself (1 Cor. xiv. 6). The 
visions (onrao/a/), however, describe the form in 


f* Wordsworth still thinks that pot Is emphatic in con- : 
treat with otrraaiac «. dvoxaAu\j/ttf, and with Kvpiov (honee 
e u h of these words are contrasted in position at the end of 
thoir respective senteuces): to glory is not proper or expo- . 
dient for one like me; I will new, therefore proceed to such 
things as have been vouchsafed to me by the Lord. Alford 
thinks that Paul did actually desist from all boasting here, 
and that he now proceeds to give a vision and revelation 
which was intended to show the folly of it (yap); Stanley, ' 
tliat Paul intended here to cease all boasting of himself, but 
that the necessities of his position repeatedly overcame his 
reluctance, and betrayed him into boasting again, though 
more and more of things which really humbled him. hr. 
Hodge also thinks that Paul did actually desist at this 
point, and came to such things as involved no real boasting, 
but rather a personal humiliation and a recital of God's 
goodness. Indeed, most of the interpretations, though j 
resting upon different readings and explanations of the 
words and connection, come finally to the same thought in 
only different shades. There are contrasted, what was ne¬ 
cessary to his position with what was proper and useful to 
his persou; what related to him as a carnal man with what 
related to his infirmities as a spiritual man; and what was 
done by him with what was done by the Lord. He therefore 
says: I know that boasting of myself is not calculated to 
benefit me in the higher sense as an individual, bnt I am 
compelled by the circumstances in which you Corinthians 
are, to do something which would ordinarily l>e so called.— 
and yet what I have to say will only be humiliating to me 
as a man, while it tells what wonderfal things God has done 
for me, and proves conclusively my claims as one of the 
highest Apostles. W. F. Bessia: “The ‘high Apostle*' at 
Corinth could lay no claim to such things as had been men¬ 
tioned in the preceding chapter, bat they spoke ranch of 
their numerous visions and revelations. What bail the 
Apostle to set off against these ? He would have told the 
truth if he bad spoken of many of his glorious revelations, 
bat he would allude only to one, of which he hftd hitherto 
been silent, at least among the Corinthians; and of this he 
would speak only in a way to show the evident difference ] 
between a modest discourse and a carnal prating of personal 
distinctions. He liad experienced a holy joy when his faith , 
in the invisible realities of the Christian hope had been 
strengthened by a holy trance, but he was not inclined to , 
describe in a wordy stylo what he had then seen and heard, I 
He was rather disposed to bring forward an humbling inci- | 
dent connected with it, in which he became painfully con¬ 
scious of his sinful infirmity,—a thorn in the flesh, an angel 
of Satan, and an earnest prayer,—when he had been favored 
with a promise of inexpressible consolation, and was led to 
boast that when he was weak in himself, he was strong in 
. the Lord.” He thus shows that a spiritual grace obtained 
ereu by n pninfnl experience was of for greater value than 
the most exalted outward privilege]. 


[ which he had received them. No farther nor 
profounder disclosures are intended by the reve¬ 
lations than by the visions (onraoicu ). 

Osiander thinks tnat the words describe two 
ways in which superseosual objects are pre¬ 
sented: one by a figurative apparition for iho 
eye, and the other by means of sound for the 
ear. The Berlenb, Bible makes visions refer to 
those representations of heavenly forms which 
, the Holy Ghost makes to the inward spirit of 
| man, in a Divine light and in a spiritual manner; 

| and revelations (the higher manifestation) to that 
| thorough enlightenment of the mind and heart 
| by the Holy Ghost in which we learn the true 
j mind of the Spirit. W. F. Besser: From the 
very commencement of his Christian experience* 
the Lord had allowed Paul to see in visions and 
to hear in revelations those mysteries which be¬ 
longed to a world invisible and imperceptible to 
the external sense. By Christ's own appearance 
to him at first (Acts xxii. 15; xxvi. 16), bis want 
of outward evidence through the eye and ear had 
been made up to him in an extraordinary man¬ 
ner, and his authority had been made equal to 
t hat of the twelve Apostles. The visions (bnrraoieu) 
may designate the general form in which the re¬ 
velation was made, tyit in addition to them an 
explanation of the visible objects was given by 
words addressed to the ear (as in the propheti¬ 
cal visions). We feel obliged, with Meyer, to 
maintain that we have no evidence that Paul had 
in view here some pretensions of his opponents 
with respect to which he wishes to show that he 
had the advantage of them, for nothing in the 
context seems to imply that his object was to 
show that an external acquaintance with Christ 
was unnecessary to the Apostolioal character 
(Baur), nor to show that he was quite equal to 
the Christ-party who boasted largely of visions. 
I know a man in Christ, fourteen years 
ago (whether in the body I know not, 
or whether out of the body I know not, 
God knows), suoh a one was rapt as 
far as the third heaven (ver. 2). The 
Apostle here affords a specimen of what he 
had just given only an intimation. It is 
certainly inconsistent with the context and 
with the general aim of the writer to main¬ 
tain that he was here giving an account of 
some other person than himself.* It was per¬ 
fectly accordant with the nature of the occurrence 

[* And yet J. E. C. Schmidt , of Gfeesen. in his Clavi* on 
the N. T M has maintained this opinion with no little degree 
of plausibility. HU main points are, the repented declarat km 
of the Apoetle that he was not b asting of bimnolf, hie nse 
of the third person, the strong contrast between roe roaowrov 
and ipavrov in ver. 5, and hU assertion that he would spare 
hU readers (fiibopat) this very thing. According to him, 
the course or thought is: * It is not expedient lor me to 
boast: I will come to those visions and revelatioos of which 
niv opponents make so much. I am reminded of a mail 
whom I knew long since (and who perhaps was claimed by 
Paul’s opponents to be of tbelr party). Of such a thing 
(neuter), or of suoh a man (masculine), I am prepared to 
boast, as of an incident or person in which is shown the ex¬ 
tent of the grace I preach. I also might personally boast 
of snch things without vanity, for I should say the truth,— 
but of myself Iwitl not, except of my infirmitiee, lest any 
one shonld think of me above what he sees me to be. And 
lest I should be exalted above measure for these revelatioos 
(from the detail of which I forbear), there was given to ms 
a thorn,’ etc. This view would avoid the appearance of in¬ 
consistency in the Apostle i. of refusing to boast, and yet 
appearing continually to do so, bnt It seems altogether too 
constrained, especially In its explanation of inrip t. 
aavg. in ver. 6]. 
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for him to speak of such an occurrence in the third 
person, inasmuch as the individual spoken of was 
in a passive state, and might seem in his normal 
state of activity as another person (Meyer). Osi- 
ander suggests that his own proper person had 
become estranged to him in his ecstatic state, and 
was here conceived of as still remaining with the 
Lord. [023a should be translated, not: I knew, 
but: I know]. It may be doubled whether the 
word has any special emphasis, as if the Apostle 
intended to give prominence to his complete cer¬ 
tainty about a fact which might be questioned by 
many on account of its extraordinary character 
(Osiander). A man in Christ signifies a Christian, 
and not a minister of Christ. He is not, indeed, 
expressly speaking of himself. Neander: “ It 
is an expression in which Paul distinguishes be¬ 
tween that which he had become by the grace of 
God and that which was merely human in him¬ 
self.” There is, however, no very obvious con¬ 
trast between the humble ‘man* and the exalted 
character of the revelation. In Christ indicated 
that the man was in the great general fellowship 
of the common faith. The words imply nothing 
connected with the ecstasy, and still less do they 
have a special bearing against the suspicion of a 
demoniac ecstasy. The precise statement of the 
time belongs to dpTrayfara (from which it is sep¬ 
arated only by a parenthesis: hre —oMcv), and not 
to dvdp. hv XP LGT V* a8 if be had intended to say, 
a man who has been serving Christ fourteen 
years. The reason he so accurately specifies it 
wa9, that the occurrence was particularly im¬ 
portant to him, and peculiarly appropriate to his 
representation of what pertained to a third per¬ 
son. There can be no reference here to events 
attending his conversion, which must have taken 
place from seventeen to eighteen or even twenty 
years before the composition of this £pistle. 
Even if chronology were not against supposing 
that he here referred to the appearance in the 
Temple mentioned in Acts xxii. 17-21, the facts 
related in the two visions are essentially so dif¬ 
ferent that we cannot suppose them the samo. 
The only way to meet this is (with Osiander) to 
suppose that there were different elements in 
this ecstasy, and that what is here mentioned was 
only the culminating point. With this view it 
would be chronologically connected with chap. xi. 
82-33. [Alford: “The date probably refers 
back to the time when he was at Tarsus waiting 
for God to point out his work, between Acts ix. 
80 and xi. 25.” Wordsworth Bays: “Fourteen 
years, reckoned inclusively, carry us back to the 
time of St. Paul’s ordination to the Apostleship 
of the Gentiles, which must not be confounded 
with the time of his conversion to Christianity.” 
41 Probably this vision and revelation were 
vouchsafed to him then , because he was going 
forth for the first time to incur shame and suf¬ 
fering,” and they were not communicated to the 
world until fourteen years afterwards, and even 
then only as facts and not in detail, because they 
were designed only for Aim, and for such a pur¬ 
pose. On this use of rrpd, Webster says: “The 
primary idea of np6 is, in sight , and it is ap¬ 
plied to what is before one , in some place opposite, 
in view. From this meaning it passes on to deuote 
priority in time, and so with a trajection in its 
use jt signifies here, before , in time.” Syntax and 


Synn. p. 150]. We have no other account of what 
is here related. With respect to the manner in 
which it took place, the Apostle was entirely un¬ 
certain. He was not sure that the soul retained 
any connection with the body. The latter mav 
have been raised by the Spirit’s power along with 
Paul’s spirit into heavenly regions, or this connec¬ 
tion may have been for the time dissolved, and 
his spirit rapt away from its earthly tenement. 
In a word, the whole person, composed of his 
soul and bis body together, or his soul alone, 
separate from his body (or at least without any 
of its external functions) was lifted up into a 
celestial world. * Aprrayhra signifies much more 
than the different varieties of subjective mental 
vision, whether accompanied by bodily mental 
perceptions or not. The uncertainty here ex¬ 
pressed does not refer to the question, whether 
this was a mere vision (£»), or an actual trance 
of the spirit (herds). Any doubt on such a point 
would have seriously impaired the importance 
of the occurrence itself (comp. Meyer, Osiander). 
We have no means of determining to which of 
these suppositions, the evor ther/mif) the Apostle 
was most inclined. But the whole representation 
which he gives makes it probable that the ascent 
was real and in actual space, And not merely 
ideal.* EZrc, elre have here the sense of: whether, 
or whether. 'Aprrayyvai, is spoken of sudden, 
involuntary removals from one place to another 

( comp. Acts viii. 89; Rev. xii. 6; 1 These, iv. 17), 
and it here implies great celerity and the power 
of some external force].— And I know such 
a man (whether in the body or out of the 
body I know not, God knows); that he 
was canght up into Paradise (vv. 8, 4 a.).— 
In the words, such a man (rbv roiovrov) the Apos¬ 
tle recurs to the subject of the ecstasy, the one he 
had before described as the man in Christ. Osi- 
andcr, thinks that the phrase, such a man , con¬ 
tains an allusion to the fact, that he is now en¬ 
dowed with qualities which fitted him for such 
an exaltation. The point reached in the course 
of his ecstasy under the influence of the higher 
power (the Spirit of God) which had taken pos¬ 
session of him, he calls tne third heaven (rpirog 
ovpavfy). This is not to be interpreted spiri¬ 
tually of the utmost degree of Divine knowledge, 
etc. (the number three being taken simply as a 
symbol of pe rfection), for the Apostle had un- 

[* M We may conceive the soul to receive a supernatural 
vision, either while it remaineth still in the body, or by its 
departing from the body for a season. The latter may not 
be called a death, because either the sensitive, or at least 
the vegetative, soul or fhculty continues meanwhile in the 
body, either naturally or miraculously vivlflcating it. 
Again, we may conceive a man’s spirit remaining in the 
body, to receive such visions, two several ways: either by a 
real rapture of both body and spirit into that place, whereof 
the soul or spirit hath such a vision; or else by a represen¬ 
tation of such things really absent to the spirit, neither the 
body nor it changing at all their place; yet, as in dreams, 
the spirit apprehending a change of place, and a presence 
of the M-bole person to those persons and things, which it 
spiritually and supernatural ly, and by the power of God, 
not by any operation of natnre or fancy, beholds. This last, 
if not only, most commonly happeneth: and thus 8t. Paul’s 
rapture will be most agreeable with other Scripture-rapt*. 
Rev. i. 10; xvli.3; xxl. 10; Artsxil.il; Bsek. viii. 3.”—Old 
Paraphrase and Annott. on Paul's Epistles, published by 
the Oxford Aogl. Society. “The infusion of spiritual in¬ 
fluences suspends at the same time the usual succession of 
ideas aod the ordinary current of thought; the power of 
imagination alone remaining active, and the sense of sjA- 
ritnal vision toing excited to the highest degree of in* 
tensity.”—L bx on Inspiration.) 
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questionably in his mind a higher sphere of the 
heavenly world. A plurality of heavens is not 
inconsistent with Scriptural doctrine, for some* 
thing of the kind is implied even in the plural 

! heavens, ovpavoi) here used, an din the description 
Hcb. iv. 14) of Christ's ascension, in which He 
is said to have passed into the heavens dieXqXv&facu 
rovg ovpavovg), the termination of which is de¬ 
scribed (Heb. ix. 24) as an entrance into heaven 
itself (eioe?Meiv eig avruv rov ovpavdv ), i. into the 
dwelling place of the Divine Majesty, to which 
the heavens he had passed through were related, 
just as the sanctuary in the tabernacle was re¬ 
lated to the holy of holies. Jewish tradition 
generally speaks of seven heavens (Rabbi Judah 
alone speaks of two). To such common views 
and forms of speech the Apostle doubtless had 
some reference, but the original idea must be dis¬ 
tinguished from the arbitrary and monstrous de¬ 
tails of the Rabbinical writers. As neither here 
nor elsewhere (except in some later ecclesiastical 
writers, who probably derived their views from 
the passage before us) is it necessarily implied 
that there were no more than three heavens, this 
third need not, of course, be regarded as the 
highest heaven. Neither here nor in Heb. iv. 14 
must we suppose the allusion to be to some region 
of the visible heavens (the clouds, etc.), but to 
some supersensous space between the stellar and 
the highest heaven, the true holy of holies (comp. 
Riem, d. Lehrbegr. dee Uebr. Br. p. 612). And 
yet we must unquestionably make a distinction 
between this higher region called the third 
heaven, and the place called Paradise although it 
docs not follow that the former must of course 
be a lower region than the latter}. It does not 
seem probable that what is said in vv. 8 and 4, 
should be a mere repetition of what had been 
said in ver. 2.* On the other hand the Apostle 

[*The reasons for this opinion are not giren by our au¬ 
thor, and seein to us not quite sufficient. The apparent 
repetition in the text is partially accounted for by the in¬ 
tervention of the parenthesis, and partially by tho pecu¬ 
liarly abrupt and animated style which the recollection of 
th» event occasioned. If the transaction mentioned in vv. 

3, 4 was different from that meutionod in ver. 2. then Para- 
dtse must be a different place from the third heuvon. as is 
contended for by Grotius and many Lutheran and English 
diviuos. The question then must arise, why M r aa the visit 
to Paradise mentioned last, as if this were a higher sphere 
than that of the third heaven? If Paradise is (as all agree, 
and as Luke xxiil 43 and Rev. ii. 7, compel ns to believe), 
the abode of departed saints immediately after death, and if 
the third heaven is a different locality (as usually held by 
those who make this distinction, the abode of saints after the 
resurrection), we naturally inquire why was the visit to the 
lower sphere made after that to the higher? If we answer 
with Bp. Taylor (Fun. Sern . on Sir. G. Dalston Vol. II. p. 
135), Bp. Bull (Works, Vol. I. 8er. III. p. 89), and Words¬ 
worth, that “the vision of the heavenly glory would n<»t 
have satisfied Paul since it was to be attained only at the 
distant period of the resurrection, and hence that ho was 
shown something to be entered upon Immediately after 
deathnot to Insist on the fact that the prospect of the 
Parousia was not so very distant to the mind of Paul, we 
may suggest that this only shows that he needed to see 
Paradise at some time, but not necessarily to see it lax/. 
The view of Augnstine, Thomas, Estius and Calvin seems 
to us more strictly conformed to onr passage, vie* that the 
third heaven included the whole world of the blessed, (the 
Father's house with its many mansions) in some part (not 
necessarily some more interior part) of which was Paradise 
'where the ascended Jesus abides with His saints. (Ben- 
gel : some inner recess in the third heaven, rather than the 
third heaven itself; an opinion very generally held l»y the 
ancients. See Greg. Obs. c. 18.) Whether the latter is dif¬ 
ferent from the home which the saints are to possess after 
th» resurrection is not determined by ver. 4, in which we 
recognize simply a more specific designation of the place 
than in ver. 2.J 1 


probably speaks in w. 8 and 4 of a higher de¬ 
gree of ecstasy than that which he had mentioned 
in the other. And yet the Paradise was not ex¬ 
actly some interior department of the third hea¬ 
ven, but some higher region, that which is called 
in Rev. ii. 7 the Paradise of God (the lower de¬ 
partment in Sheol, Luke xxiii. 48, comp. Luke 
xvi. 23). Osiander: “The abode in which the 
highest peace and joy are eqjoyed, where fellow¬ 
ship with God and the God-man is most intimate, 
and where the world of spirits has its most de¬ 
lightful and most perfect development.” Ns- 
ander: “Paul here describes adiigher degree of 
life in God, a foretaste of that which the sonl 
will reach at a later period, no illusion of the 
imagination or product of Jewish superstition, 
but a certain and actual exaltation of the souL 
And yet we may here distinguish between the 
supernatural and the divine on the one hand and 
the human on the other, and we may concede 
that the representation here given to the Apostle 
was in that form which was most familiar to him 
in his actual state of mind at the time.”— And 
heard unspeakable words which it is 
not lawful for man to ntter (ver. 4 6).— 
It is evident from the use of the word ijKovotv that 
firjpa cannot here be equivalent to things , but 
that it must mean a word. But &pf»jTov signifies, 
not what cannot be expressed, for then the words 
could not have been perceived, but &9 the rela¬ 
tive sentence immediately following shows, words 
of such mysterious import as ought not to be 
uttered or to be generally known. In this sense 
the word is used in Herod, and other writers. 
’E Z6v is equivalent not to dwardv but to fas est. 
—The substance of the communication was so 
exalted that it would have been a profanation to 
give it in human language. W. F. Bksser: “It 
is likely that tho substance of the heavenly 
words was taken up by the Apostle as ho heard 
them, but he felt that no man after receiving 
such a communication in successive detail?, 
could find language adequately and worthily to 
express what he had heard in that sacred pre¬ 
sence. And even if God had given him power to 
express on earth what he had heard in heaven, 
there were no earthly ears which could intelli¬ 
gently receive the communication.” 'We cannot 
accept of Ewald’s explanation, that the reason 
Paul determined to keep these revelations to 
himself (revelations, as he thinks likely, of the 
final victory of Christ over Rome and heathenism, 
and also over Jerusalem and the Jews), was be¬ 
cause be saw that other men might easily be led 
to pervert them in many ways and then to ob¬ 
tain credit on his authority. [These words were 
“unspeakable,” (not only to Arm bat to man) 
perhaps on account of their nature, but as Paul 
tells us that it was not “lawful to utter” them, 
we must suppose that he was restrained from 
uttering them principally by a moral reason. 
The whole vision appears to have been intended 
for the Apostle plone, to prepare him personally 
for his work, and for this reason alone he had no 
occasion to speak of it for fourteen years, and never 
to speak of its contents. The apocryphal litera¬ 
ture of subsequent times, shows what follies the 
minds of men are inclined to, on such mysteries. 
(See the ava/Mracov Tlai'Tuov used by the sect of 
Caiani, mentioned by Epiphanius, Haeres: 18, 
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88). But nothing in this passage implies that 
the Apostle possessed any arcana or mysteries 
on the general subject of salvation, which are to 
be withheld as dangerous matters, from common 
inspection, and yet capable of investigation to 
more philosophical and learned persons. ] ’Av- 

dfxjTTy is not the object of TmXsIv but is governed 
by e$6v. There are no means of determining 
whether Paul was brought to this conclusion by 
an express command with regard to it, or whether 
he saw its propriety without such a command. 
The speaker, however, must have been the Lord, 
comp. ver. 1, anon. Kvplov. What was said must 
have been very significant and eminently 
strengthening to the Apostle’s mind (comp. Osi- 
ander).—Instead of proceeding to say now: h 
roi)Tu (of such a thing) Kavxfoopai, as must have 
been in his mind, he says, in accordance with 
the mode of representation commenced in ver. 2. 
Of such a one will I glory (ver. 6).— 
T ov roiovrov is not neuter but masculine. This 
is proved not only by vntp which has relation to 
a person in whose behalf the boasting must take 
place (chap. vii. 14, v. 12, viii. 24), but by the 
contrasted kpavrov , and the unmistakable refer¬ 
ence to rbv to/ovtov in vers. 2 and 3.—The princi¬ 
ple which lies at the basis of the whole passage 
is, that he was not to boast of such revelations, 
as though they argued anything in his own fa¬ 
vor, but only as an incident connected with a man 
in Christ, who had been at this period completely 
lifted out of his own individuality and had been 
thought worthy of such grace merely on account 
of his being in Christ. His only object in con¬ 
descending to this boasting of such a one, was 
that he might bear witness that such glorious 
things had been granted to such a one.— But 
of myself I will not boast, save in my 
infirmities (ver. 5 b ).—In behalf of himself, 
(regarded simply as himself), he would boast 
only with reference to his infirmities (comp, 
chap. xi. 30). He alluded here to those many 
manifestations of human weakness, which had 
occasioned so much humiliation to hi a, which 
bad completely extirpated all vanity from his bo¬ 
som, and which had finally compelled him to 
boast only of that divine power which evinced its 

f reatness through his infirmities, (comp. vv. 9, 
0.).—For if I shall desire to boast, I shall 
not be foolish, for I will speak the truth 
Iyer. 6 a). —There is some dffiiculty here in 
determining the connection which the yap im¬ 
plies with ver. 5. To make it refer back to the 
first half of that verse, and thus to make the 
Apostle begin to reveal his identity with the man 
in Christ (Osiander) does not seem after all very 
probable. And yet to supply something to ov 
Kavxnaopat. (ver. 5) by which it shall mean: I 
will not boast of tnese great revelations, and to 
make el pfj signify but only , and then in this ver. 
6 to make if I should desire to boast refer to the 
same things with the additional thought: al¬ 
though I could thus boast (De Wette), seems 
very harsh. We would prefer, without any such 
Completion of the sense, to understand before 
the words ob Kavx- el pfj, etc., in ver. 6, simply: 
I could thus boast concerning myself if I wished 
to do so (*. e., of my worth and merits), and to 
suppose that when he continues, if I should de¬ 
sire, etc., he is giving the reason for this thought 


which had sprung from what is obviously implied 
in the sentence itself (Meyer). But, perhaps after 
all it would be simpler to make the yhp refer to the 
whole of ver. 6, so that the writer would have 
already in view the subsequent iftetfopat, and the 
sentence connected with it: I will not boast of 
myself except of my infirmities; for although 1 
should not be a fool even if I were to boast my¬ 
self, inasmuch as I should tell the truth, yet I 
forbear, lest, etc. Or: not because I should be 
a fool, if I were inclined to boast myself, etc., but 
because I would guard against, etc. In this case 
there would be no need of adding anything to 
the thought expressed.—The boasting (Kavxfoao- 
&ai) has reference to something the reverse of 
weakness, and hence to deeds (comp. 1. Cor. xv. 
10) in which power was exhibited. In typov 
(senseless, without reason) he alludes probably to 
the empty boasting of his opponents, in which 
there was no basis of truth like that in his self¬ 
commendations— but I forbear, lest any one 
should reckon of me above what he 
sees me to be or hears from me (ver. 6 b). 
—There is no need here of supplying vpop 
to Qeidopai; along with pfj (or in the infinitive) 
this verb has the sense of: to shrink back or to 
act with reserve, t. e. to deal sparingly with 
his self-commendation. In pfj we have certainly 
the idea of mental care (Mktbr: of guarding 
against something). This anxiety, however, was 
well founded, so far as it referred to the inclina¬ 
tion to boast in men then so strong among the 
Corinthians, and the Apostle did not wish to en¬ 
courage in any way a disposition against which 
he had so earnestly contended. T*c has reference 
to no particular individual, for we have no rea¬ 
son to suppose that he is here aiming at some 
Pauline party at Corinth. The over-valuation 
of his person which ho here deprecates, he ex¬ 
presses in the words beyond what he sees me, or 
hears something from me (vnkp 6 pXiirei pe # anobei 
‘ 7i eij epov) i. e., beyond the immediate impression 
which my personal presence would make. There 
is no necessity of supplying either eivai or iroielv, 
after b pteirei pe , which has reference to his 
whole appearance, his bearing and behavior. 
’Anovet refers to his performances in oral dis¬ 
course. ’E£ epov (ex me) from myself, in con¬ 
trast with that which might be heard of him 
through others. T i is a bracbyological or concise 
form of expression equivalent to H ri oKobei. 
Notwithstanding the unfriendly opinions which 
had been expressed of him (chap. x. 1. 10), he 
desired to have no other standard laid down for 
judging of him than a strict conformity to what 
all might perceive in him. 

Vers. 7-10. And lest I should be exalted 
above measure through the abundanoe of 
the revelations (ver. la). —{Stanley, adopting 
Lachmann’s reading of did before 2va, is obliged 
also with him, to connect Kal ry irrepft. t&v ottok. 
with aodevelaig in ver. 5 and to make the whole of 
ver. 6 a parenthesis. Even Alford concedes that 
if Sib forms a part of the text, it must be the 
commencement of a sentence, and that we must 
adopt Lachmann’s punctuation. But he thinks 
that “ a very strange sense would thus be given,” 
for then the Apostle would refuse to glory in 
himself, except in his infirmities and in the ex¬ 
ceeding abundance of his revelations; thus making 
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his glorying in his revelations a part of his glo- I 
rying in himself. But rejecting did, for which 
we have hardly sufficient authority, the sentence 
reads smoothly. Osiander remarks that every¬ 
thing in k. ry imepfl. ru/v airoic. is remarkable: the 
expression itself, the way in which the words are 
joined together, and the position of the words 
in the sentence. For emphasis the words are 
placed first (comp. chap. ii. 4), the revelations 
are represented as multifarious, and for addi¬ 
tional force a substantive is used with an adjec¬ 
tival signification.] Having said (vv. 5, 6). that 
he now abstained from further boasting, not be¬ 
cause he lacked in good grounds for it, but from 
a regard to them, that they might not overvalue 
his person, he now returns to the revelations he 
had spoken of in ver. 1, etc., and shows how he 
had been kept from a possible self-exaltation on 
account of these revelations, by means of a pecu¬ 
liarly severe affliotion. Kai here signifies not: 
even, but: and, merely connecting with the for¬ 
mer sentence.—T nep^oTJj occurs also in chap. iv. 
7. It is difficult to decide whether the dative is 
that of the instrument (: by means of), or of the 
cause (: on account of) like eiratpcadai rivi . The 
meaning is much the same in either case. We 
have virepcupea&ai in 2 Thess. ii. 4, in the sense 
of to exalt himself .— There was given to me a 
thorn in the flesh, an angel of Satan 
to buffet me —There can be no doubt that 
a Divine intention or design is implied [by 
Zva], whether God or Satan is looked upon as 
the giver in idddy. It is possible to interpret it 
of either, but it seems rather more appropriate 
to refer it to God, inasmuch as the object to be 
accomplished by it was under the Divine direc¬ 
tion. We must not, however, conclude from 
thence that kdd&y implies merely a Divine per¬ 
mission, for it inoludes the idea of disposing, 
and ordaining. God gives even what is afflictive 
for the attainment of some higher and benevolent 
end; *. e. as the means of trial and humiliation. 
Z/aJAoV' ia a sharpened piece of wood, a stake, or 
a thorn (as in Numb, xxxiii. 55). The first of 
these meanings is not altogether inappropriate. 
[Stanley adheres to this, and contends that 
<jK6torf> is not a thorn (from which he finds it 
sometimes distinguished, esp. Hos. ii. 6; Sept. 
Artemid. iii. 33) but generally a pointed stake or 
palisade (Numb. xxx. 55; Ezck. xxviii. 24). It 
must be conceded that this is the usual meaning. 
Hence Luther and many understand by it a 
stake, for the execution of criminals. Stanley 
finds avaoKo/Mirifa in the Sept, of Est. vii. 10 ex¬ 
plained by Phavorinus and Hesychius as equiva¬ 
lent to avaaravpl^u, and he thence infers that 
otcdfoiff was equivalent to oravpds, the cross, or 
the stake. In Lucian, too (De morte Per. 11), 
avaoKofanifa is used for the crucifixion of Christ. 
As in describing his state of constant torture the 
Apostle draws his image from crucifixion, so here 
he draws it from impalement. The angel of Satan 
like Death in 1 Cor. xv. 55, is armed with the 
impaling stake; or the Apostle was himself al¬ 
ready impaled or crucified. The phrase ry aaptd 
is certainly unsuitable to this interpretation]. 
In the flesh (ry aaptd) is not in apposition with to 
me (ftoi) and dependent upon was given (edddy), 
but it is to be connected with ondTiOip (a thorn) as 
a dative of approximation. But adp§ is not hu¬ 


man nature in general, unregenerate and sin¬ 
ful, but man’s corporeal nature with the sinful 
disposition connected with it In this place 
it has reference especially to the sensitive hor¬ 
ror which that nature feels at pain, or its recoil 
from the suffering which God had decreed for it. 
2k6Xo^> is undoubtedly the subject of idddy. and 
dyyeXot aardv is in apposition to me dXorft, though 
the converse of this may not be true (as if ok6/jo$ 
were an dyyelxq.). These words in apposition, 
however, are the subject of Zva— ko7io$'i&, which 
involves a metaphor no longer quite suitable to 
ok6?joiI>. But such an apparent irregularity of 
construction may be found in other places. And 
yet there is no inversion of the words, as if he 
would say: that the angel of Satan might buffet me. 
K o/uuftiZy expresses continued action and it is 
therefore in the subj. prses. not in the aorist. 

aardv does not signify merely a hostile 
angel, for aardv never is to be found precisely 
as an adjective, and in the New Testament it 
never has the sense of adversarius (an angel, an 
adversary). Nor can it mean Satan himself [the 
angel Satan] who is never designated an ayjtkos; 
but an angel of Satan like dyyeXoi rov diafioTjov in 
Matt. xxv. 41. larav therefore is in the geni¬ 
tive (the var. aaravd has less authority for it, is 
a correction of the indeclinable noun, which is a 
araf feydpevov). An exceedingly painful suffer¬ 
ing is indicated by and?^, and is described by 
the phrase an angel of Satan. It is not merely 
a suffering sent upon the Apostle by Satan, (for 
Satan’s angel in the estimation of the Apostle 
was a real malignant power) by means of which 
God had ordained for him a humiliating torment 
(comp. 1 Cor. v. 6, Job ii. 6), with the exalted 
purpose which he afterwards brings forward in 
an emphatic manner when he says:— lest I 
should be exalted above measure (ver. 76). 
—The idea conveyed therefore is, that in accord¬ 
ance with the divine decree the Apostle was 
abased in a humiliating manner by an angel of 
Satan, and that in consequence of this torment¬ 
ing influence sent on him from the kingdom of 
darkness, he was kept from unduly exalting him¬ 
self on account of the glorious revelations vouch¬ 
safed him from the kingdom of light. But of 
what nature were these sufferings? Of course 
we are not to think of literal and real blows or 
buffetings. The idea of an internal assault of 
Satan by means of blasphemous thoughts, or by 
remorse of conscience on account of his earlier 
persecution of the followers of Christ, or by 
means of temptations to lust, must be regarded 
(irrespective of the last mentioned suggestion, 
which was an improbable product of the ascetic 
exegesis of the monks, comp. Osiander p. 478 
and chap. iv. 7), as directly in opposition to ry 
aaptd (according to Meyer also in opposition to 
ok6XoiI> and KoXaflfy in which are described an 
acute and continuous pain). Still more impro¬ 
bable is the idea of external assaults on the part 
of hostile opponents, called here ministers of Sa¬ 
tan (chap. xi. 15), and designated collectively an 
angel of Satan, inasmuch as one of them (sing.) 
may have distinguished himself above the rest; 
or the idea of a great pressure of apostolic du¬ 
ties m general. The context leads us to think 
of a definite and special form of suffering, 
(Meyer) in contrast with the abundance of the 
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revelations, and of something for whose cessa- perhaps, by the application of some passage of 
tion he could properly and earnestly pray (ver. Scripture.” The answer was an apparent re- 
8), as he could hardly do with respect to his of- fusel, with* such a promise as was a virtual 
fioial duties.—The most probable supposition is granting of his request. The apxri, which stands 
that he had in view some very severe and painftil for emphasis at the head of the sentence, is not 


bodily suffering, which however did not prevent | 
his undergoing exhausting labors and his per¬ 
sisting in numerous hardships. But it is utterly 
out of our power to determine precisely what 
this suffering consisted in (hemorrhoids, hypo- 
condria and melancholy, epilepsy, stone, violent 
head-ache, etc.). Ewald: “When this disease 
came upon him, it was like a terrific blow upon 
the head without a previous warning.” 

It was something personal, not affecting him sim¬ 
ply as a minister of Christ, and an a<r&heia (ver. 
9), although of a peculiar kind, reminding him 
of his human frailty and hence having a ten¬ 
dency to keep him from undue self-exaltation 
on account of his remarkable experiences of -di¬ 
vine favor. We are very naturally reminded of 
Luther’s disease of the stone which in like man¬ 
ner was ascribed to the devil.—Osiander unites 
together the ideas of bodily and spiritual as¬ 
saults, and his explanation is favored by the faot 
that there is usually a reciprocal action between 
the two, but the general impression of our pas¬ 
sage is rather in favor of a long-continued evil 
rather than of a temporary darkening and dis¬ 
turbance of mind.—In vv. 8, 9, he tells us how 
he prayed that this evil and its consequences 
might be removed from him.— Concerning 
this, I besought the Lord thrice, that he 
might depart from me (ver. 81.—TV*/), since 
Demosthenes, has frequently had tne sense of irepl: 
in consideration of, in respect to. Toirrov is not 
neuter but masculine, as is shown by hnoory 
(might depart). He had in his mind the angel 
of Satan. Tp/f is not equivalent to iroMAiuc, nor 
is it a number for perfection. There may have 
been long intervals of time between each prayer, 
and perhaps he only prayed when under extreme 
paroxysms of suffering. That he was under this 
affliction when he wrote however, is not neces¬ 
sarily implied. He received no answer from the 
Lord until the third petition, when, of course, he 
ceased. The Lord ( icvpios ) is Christ who has ob¬ 
tained the victory over every kind of Satanic 
power. UapaKaXeiv is a word which in the New 
Testament is never used with reference to God 
and only with reference to Christ. It has the 
sense of, to call for help , and in the classic writers 
is used to designate a call on the gods. ’A tto- 
trrrlvai (to depart) as in Luke iv. 18 is used with 
regard to Satan, but in Aots v. 88, and xxii. 29, 
it is applied to human assailants.— And he has 
said unto me, My grace is sufficient for 
thee, for power is made perfect in weak¬ 
ness (ver. 9).—In this place elprjice express a con¬ 
tinued action [the perfect of a continued past 
action], but we have no means of determining 
how it was said, whether in a vision, or merely 
by some internal encouragement. (Osiander: 
“probably a testimony of the Holy Spirit in the 
exercise of the highest spiritual functions, by 
means of which the Apostle’s heart was tho¬ 
roughly tranquilixed, assured of his gracious state 
and enlightened with respect to this special case. 
It was thus a distinct revelation of the mind 
of Christ, by special inspiration, and confirmed, 


equivalent to: will protect (a poetical usage), or 
will assist (Xenophon and others), but it means 
simply, will be sufficient for , will satisfy; it will be 
enough that I am gracious to thee, and that I 
love thee, and will take pleasure in thee. There 
is no reference to miraculous gifts. To show 
that he would need nothing else, the Lord adds: 
for my strength, etc. The pov has only a few au¬ 
thorities in its favor, but they are of the highest 
importance; and even if it is not supplied in the 
text, it must be understood. The fact that kv 
aoifrveig has no oov after it may have had some in¬ 
fluence in inducing transcribers to leave it out. 
The meaning is: with one who is in this weak 
state, my power comes into more perfect acti¬ 
vity (comp. chap. iv. 7; 1 Cor. ii. 8, 4). But this 
power of the Lord dwells only in those who 
share also in His grace; t. e., it is put forth in 
its fall strength and activity only where there is 
nothing but helplessness and painful weakness; 
for where a consciousness of power is, it is ra¬ 
ther impeded in its action. (T eXe'trai has not the 
sense of: -proves itself to be perfect).— Most 
gladly, therefore, will I rather glory in 
my infirmities, that Christ’s power may 
abide upon me — (ver. 9).—The Apostle 
here describes the effect of tnis promise. He 
gave up all expectation of being freed from his 
trouble, and he was satisfied with the prospect 
of enjoying the grace whose work was to be com¬ 
pleted in Mb weakness. Grammatical usage will 
not permit us to refer paXkov to jjdiora. Nor 
should we supply after it: than before, when I 
prayed thus (ver. 8), or: than any thing, or: 
than in my own power, or: than in the revela¬ 
tions which I had. It belongs rather, as its po¬ 
sition necessarily shows, to «avxfoopai. Instead 
of complaining and praying that the suffering 
might cease, I will rather glory in my infirmi¬ 
ties. This, however, would lead to the accom¬ 
plishment and experience of the promise given 
him when the Lord visited him, t. e., that Christ's 
power might dwell (permanently abide) upon 
him. The word imoKyvmrv signifies to enter, to 
turn into, a tent or dwelling. 'Eir* kpi, in other 
places, has reference to the direction generally; 
and here, where the Apostle is speaking of the 
power of Christ, who was then in heaven, it 
means, to come down upon Vne and to abide with 
me (the figure is that of a permanent connection). 
Whether any thing of unusual solemnity attaches 
to the expression, as if it bad reference to the 
Shekinah, as if the power of Christ were as a 
pavilion extended over him for his protection, or 
as if he himself were the space in which it was to 
be manifested, is uncertain.— Wherefore I 
am well contented in infirmities, in re* 
proaches, in necessities, in persecutions, 
in distresses for Christ’s sake (ver. 10). From 
what he had just described as the object of all 
this proceeding, and of course from the promise 
of Christ which had been accomplished by his 
glorying in his infirmities (ver. 9), the Apostle 
now makes a practical inference, viz.: inasmuch 
as this glorying in my infirmities has brought 
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Christ's power to take possession of me, I take 
pleasure in infirmities, etc. ’Eixioxelv kv signifies 
here a voluntary endurance, a patient satisfaction 
with these sufferings. [Our English A. V.: take 
pleasure in, is too strong ; the Greek is: / am well 
contented in (Fausset)]. The aodevetat, the suf¬ 
fering condition in which these infirmities be¬ 
come perceptible, are particularized in ifipcotv, 
insulting abuses, avaysxuq, etc., comp. chap. vL 4 
(external afflictions proceeding from those around 
him). ’T nip xpurrov, which belongs to and qua¬ 
lifies all these preceding nouns, signifies here: 
for the sake (or, in behalf) of Christ.— For when 
I am weak, then am I strong (ver. 10 6.). 
The reason for his good courage while enduring 
these sufferings for Christ’s sake, was that he 
had felt strengthened under all his infirmities by 
the power of Christ dwelling continually in him 
(comp. Phil. iv. 13). In these words we have 
the fulfilment of the promise in ver. 9. T 6re is 
emphatic, and shows how triumphant were the 
Apostle’s feelings, comp. 1 Cor. xv. 64; Col. 
iii. 4. 

[Stanley : “ The long burst of passionate self- 
vindication, has now, at last expended itself, and 
the Apostle returns to the point from whence he 
diverged at chap. x. 7, where he was asserting 
his intention to repress the disobedience of those 
who still resisted his authority at Corinth. Be¬ 
fore, however, he enters again upon this, he 
looks back over the long digression, and resumes 
here and there a thought which needed explana¬ 
tion or expansion. Hence, although this con¬ 
cluding section stands apart from the interrup¬ 
tion of chap. x. 10—xii. 10, and is truly the 
winding up of the main argument begun in chap, 
x. 1-7, it is filled with traces of the torrent which 
has passed through his mind in the interval. 
His ‘folly,’ chap. xi. 1-10; the ‘commendatory 
epistles’ (chap. iii. 1; v. 12); the ‘apostolical’ 
pretensions of his opponents (chap. xi. 12, 18) 
are resumed in ver. 11; his miracles and suffer¬ 
ings (chap. xi. 23-28), in ver. 12; the question 
of self-support (chap. xi. 12) in vv. 13-18; the 
strength and weakness united in Christ (chap, 
xii. 19), in chap. xiii. 8, 4, 9”]. 

Vers. 11-16.— I am become a fool; ye have 
compelled me: for I ought to have been 
commended by you; for in nothing wae 
I behind these overmuch apostles, al¬ 
though I am nothing (ver. 11).—He here 
makes an ironical concession (for the words should 
not be regarded as a question) with reference to 
the many things he bad said in commendation of 
himself in the course of the last two chapters: I 
am become a fool. [The verb ytyova indicates that 
he had become what he was not originally]. And 
yet he follows this immediately with a justifica¬ 
tion of himself; for he throws upon them the 
responsibility of all: ye have forced me thus 
foolishly to boast myself, for I ought to havo 
been commended by you, instead of being obliged 
to commend myself. [The ironical nature of the 
passage explains the concession without taking 
this verse interrogatively, as Wordsworth, after 
some Greek scholiasts, suggests]. In emphatio 
correspondence with one another are arranged 
the words: vpcig, iyu, vp/sv. By iyu he does 
not put himself in special contrast with those 
opponents who were so highly commended by 


the Corinthians. He merely censures here the 
want of attention which these Corinthians had 
shown to his claims. Their positive iiyustice 
toward him he exposes when he comes to say, 
that he had been in no respect behind those 
much-lauded apostles (comp. xi. 5). *T ortpqoa 
limit8 the time of the comparison to the period 
of his residence at Corinth. With humility, how¬ 
ever, he adds (comp. 1 Cor. xv, 8, etc.), that he 
was after all nothing, u e . 9 1 am absolutely power¬ 
less in myself (1 Cor. i. 2%). This is a sincere 
assertion, though it contains a severe allusion 
to the pride of his opponents (Osiander). He 
shows that he was in no respect behind these super- 
eminent apostles, by referring to those proo& of 
his Apostleship which he had given among them. 
— Truly the signs of an Apostle were 
wrought among you in all patience by 
signs and wonders and miracles (ver. 12). 
The signs of an Apostle here signify those things 
by means of which the Apostles showed that they 
were Apostles, and were recognized as such among 
their fellow men. The article makes the idea of 
an Apostle especially prominent (Bengki.: gut, 
qui sit apostolus ); the reality and not merely the 
ideal of one. The first ct/peia is here to be taken 
in the more comprehensive sense [of general evi¬ 
dences], whereas the Becond should be explained 
in the narrower signification [of special tokens 
of a Divine power]. Nkander: “Our faith in 
the reality of the Apostle’s performance of mir¬ 
acles need not therefore be founded solely upon 
tradition, for Paul here asserts that he wrought 
them, and he thus comes in direct opposition to 
all mythical views of the narratives of New Tes¬ 
tament miracles.” The passive Kar^pyaadif (were 
wrought) or Kareipy&otitj is a modest form of 
expression for: I wrought. Even if we are not 
influenced by the inappropriateness of such an 
idea ev n6<ry viropovy cannot be taken as the first 
in the series of aypeioiq, etc., for the ev is not 
really a part cf the original text. The phrase 
designates the ethical element in which these 
signs were wrought in Corinth (£v vpiv), and 
which had a tendency to confirm believers there. 
It shows his perseverance, with all steadfastness 
in the midst of the opposition and Bufferings he 
had to meet as an Apostle (comp. chap. vi. 4). 
*Y nopootf has reference here not to an outwaid 
objective tolerance of all kinds of evils (for it has 
no genitive of the object in connection with it, 
as in chap. i. 6), but it refers to the feelings with 
which he persevered under his trials, Ildop 
implies the degree, the completeness of his pa¬ 
tience, for if we refer it to the extent to which it 
was carried in respect to the variety of its ex¬ 
ercises, it would more properly apply to the 
objective interpretation. These proofs of his 
Apostleship ( narepy . is said of that which is a 
res ardua ) he calls cipieia, repara , dwapiti. The 
words designate the same thing under various 
aspects; we have: 1, their significance, with re¬ 
ference to the Divine legation; 2, their impres¬ 
sion, on account of their extraordinary and won¬ 
derful appearance; 8, their causality, as expres¬ 
sions of Divine power. [Eqpeia are 
and have an ethical purpose beyond themselves 
as credentials of a Divine mission; ripara are 
“ wonders ,” regarded simply as supernatural pro¬ 
digies to excite surprise, and are never spoken 
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of except in connection with some of the other 
names; and duvafieif are “mighty works,” looked 
upon simply as patting forth of Difine power. 
See Trbnoh, part 2, p. I98ff.; Wbbstbb, 283f. It 
is much to be regretted that eaoh of these words 
in the original is not rendered in our English 
version uniformly by the same word]. The 
same words are used in 2 Thess. ii. 9 (of Satanic 
miracles), but in Heb. ii. 4 and in Rom. xv. 19, 
they are referred to for the same purpose as in 
our passage, t. e., to legitimate Apostolical 
authority. The accumulation of such words 
brings into more distinct prominence the magnj^ 
tude and variety of the miracles. Some have 
attempted, rather arbitrarily, to refer the first 
to the cure of diseases which were curable by 
ordinary means; the second, to the cure of dis¬ 
eases beyond the reach of human art; and the 
third, to exercises of Apostolical power in pun¬ 
ishing crimes, or to spiritual powers. The force 
of the passage is entirely lost by those who ex- 

S lain it of the extraordinary effects produced by 
is preaching and character. The pkv gives a 1 
hint of a contrast, on whioh the Apostle is other¬ 
wise silent, i. e., the want of acknowledgment 
whioh these signs had suffered. Meter: the 
proofs were indeed (truly) wrought, but they have 
failed to produce the corresponding conviction 
among you. There is no ydp in the sentence, and 
the omission is in accordance with the abrupt and 
lively style of the general passage. It is, however, 
supplied in ver. 18, where he corroborates by a 
touching question what he had said in ver. 12.— 
For what is there in whioh ye were in¬ 
ferior to the rest of the ohnrohes? (ver. 
134).—The proofs of an Apostleship had been 
wrought among them, for in nothing were they 
iuferior to the other churches where he had la¬ 
bored. 'ICirip signifies generally over, beyond; 
but here on account of firrcurfrai, downwards, be¬ 
low. In other places we have rrrrcur&ai nv6c 
rtvi (but with the acous. of the “wherein”). 
Ruckert, very inoorrectly and contrary to the 
connection with ver. 12, gives the meaning: ye 
have Buffered no more injury than, etc. It seems 
also an arbitrary limitation of the thought, to 
make it refer exclusively to the gifts of the Spi¬ 
rit.—The Apostle, however, allows that there 
was one respect in whioh they might be considered 
inferior:— except that I myself was not 
burdensome to you (ver. 186); i. e. had labored 
among them without compensation. This was a 
delicate though painful irony, which amounted 
to bitterness when he added the prayer which 
follows. i. e. except perhaps; or: except 

this, that, etc. The great distance of ver. 16, etc., 
renders it improper to explain avrbe ey6 by a re¬ 
ference to it. fAirrdf is very emphatic especially 
before cy«]. He places his own person in con¬ 
trast with those Apostolic works to whioh his 
question had just alluded. Cti> Karcvdpiapa is ex¬ 
plained on chap. xi. 7, 8.—This fact that he had 
received no personal maintenance from them as 
he had done from other churches, made them in¬ 
ferior to those churohes and was an injustice to 
them, for which he craved their pardon:— for¬ 
give me this wrong (ver. 18c).—Such a 
request was a severe censure, as if they had been 
so ungrateful and had so completely failed to 
appreciate his conduct, that they had become 


grossly prejudiced against him through the in¬ 
fluence of his contemptuous and suspicious op¬ 
ponents.—Chrysostom and some others contend 
that the Apostle was not here speaking ironically, 
but that he was endeavoring to mitigate the 
wounded feeling he had produced by his allusion 
to his self-denying course among them (as if it 
were a sign of a defect in his regard for them). 
But the irony of the preceding question oompels 
us to regard the prayer as a continuation of the 
same strain.—Not until he comes to ver. 14, does 
he come back, to his ordinary tone:— Behold, 
I am ready to come unto yon the third 
time, and I will not be burdensome to yon. 
—In this verse rpirov does not belong to frotpu c 
ix<* but to fa&itv npb$ vpa$, for it is not with re¬ 
ference to his readiness, but to his actual coming 
among them that he could say he was resolved 
not to be burdensome to them. He intended to 
say that on two occasions when he had been 
among them [see on chap. xiii. 1], he had not 
been a burden to them and he was equally re¬ 
solved not to be a burden to them on this third 
visit for which he was now prepared. On ifiov 
comp. chap. vi. 2, 9; vii. 11.—His reason for 
this purpose he says was to be found in his dis¬ 
interested love for them (comp. Phil. iv. 17); 
they were of importance to him, not because of 
what they possessed, and hence not for any advan¬ 
tage they would be to him, but for their own sakes; 
since if they were won to Christ and advanced in 
the work of salvation, he would gain by them as 
much as he desired (Ruckert reverses this: the 
Apostle would gain them for himself, and in this 
way for Christ; but such a view is not as much ac¬ 
cording to the spirit of the passage, comp. Osian- 
der).—This idea he traces back to the natural 
relation between parents and children; by virtue 
of which children were not bound to make provi¬ 
sion for the parents, but the parents for the chil¬ 
dren :— For the children are not bound to 
lay up for the parents, but the parents for 
the children (ver. 146).—This applied to him 
as their spiritual father (1 Cor. iv. 15), and it 
was therefore his part not to seek for tneir pos¬ 
sessions, but to care for them and to collect spi¬ 
ritual treasures for them (as the duty of providing 
for children by the investment of property is not 
abolished but brought within the proper limits 
of a confidence in God and a heavenly mind by 
what is said in Matth. vi. 19, so here the duty 
of children to support their parents is not ex¬ 
cluded, Osiander). After ol yoveif understand 
ixpeiAovci $rymvpiCetv .—He applies this rule to 
himself in ver. 15, but he implies that his love 
was strong enough to go far beyond the limits 
usually reached by parental duty:— And I wUl 
most gladly spend and be spent for you. 
—The gradual rise in the discourse or the climax 
indicated by rfl is clearly brought out even in 
rjdurra, which goes far beyond brfxifoi, but it is 
carried far beyond both in iKdairavrr&foopai. In¬ 
stead of collecting something for himself at their 
expense, he was determined not merely to ex¬ 
pend with hearty good will, all that he had ac¬ 
quired or possessed, for their benefit, but so to 
use all his powers as to wear them out in the in¬ 
terest of their souls, t. e., to sacrifice his life and 
his whole self, if he could thereby promote their 
supreme good. The compound verb ac Sanavd^ 
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6<u is much stronger than the original simple 
verb, and signifies to be utterly consumed (oomp. 
OsUnder's admirable remarks). The Apostle 
adds:— although the more abundantly I 
love you, the leee I am loved, (yer. 156) 
—If we accept el teat according to the Receptus, 
the sense would be: although I shall be loved 
tbe less, the more I lore you. Riickert and 
Osiander preserve this idea, even if /cat is 
rejected (making el concessive!, but such an 
interpretation is very doubtful. Meyer takes 
el in the sense of: if, equivalent to enei, as 
if the Apostle hesitated to make the direct 
and confident assertion, but declared that he 
was willing to go to the utmost in overcoming 
their hostile spirit toward him. This willingness 
be would still express if the condition were set 
forth as an actual and known fact: though I, as 
is now evident, shall be loved the less, etc. If 
this is presented by the Apostle as the motive of 
his conduct the language certainly is very severe, 
but on any other view the idea comes out in a 
very awkward and feeble manner. It is better 
probably to take it in a concessive sense, but 
then it becomes necessary with Tischendorf to 
retain the eat, which has many and good autho¬ 
rities in its favor.— Wepioaorep ^—ijttov is an ab¬ 
breviated expression for bay — rocovry. —Nothing 
needs to be understood in addition to the compa¬ 
rative (as: more than other ehurchee , or: leee than 
my opponents). 

Vers. 1(5-18. He here meets the attempt to 
throw on him the suspicion that under the pre¬ 
tence of personal disinterestedness he had sent 
deputies, and through them had imposed burdens 
upon the Corinthians. He comes upon his read¬ 
ers boldly and confidently with the question 
whether these deputies had not exhibited a disin¬ 
terestedness similar to his own.— But be it 
•o, I was not burdensome to you; ne¬ 
vertheless, being orafty, I caught you 
with guile (ver. 16). In taro, etc., he puts 
himself in the position of an objector. Such 
a one must concede that the Corinthians had 
not been burdened with any selfish claims on his 
part, but it might be insinuated that this had 
been only to play a deeper game of craft to get 
them into his power, and to overreach them by 
means of his emissaries. 'Ecru is found with a 
similar use in Plato, as in the Latin: esto ! sit ita 
eanel is here emphatic in contrast with 

those intermediate agents mentioned in vers. 17- 
18. With iOika he introduces the precise objection 
(in contrast with loro — vpac): he had caught 
them by a crafty method gaining them over by 
an appearance of disinterestedness (Itofiov is 
found in chap. xi. 20). n avovpyof signifies 
adroit, sly, subtle (chap. iv. 2; xi. 8). Paul’s 
real prudence and skill was here represented in 
an unfavorable light (comp. Osiander). 'Yirdpxw 
is used in a similar manner in 1 Cor. xi. 7.— 
Did I make a gain of you by any of them 
whom I sent unto you (ver. 17). This 
verse is an anacoluthon; where nvd is in an 
emphatic position at the commencement of the 
sentence, and as an accusative absolute. He was 
probably about to write: ankarahta «{• rb *r/le- 
oveKTtjaai i’pac, but with an impressive abbrevia¬ 
tion, ho leaves this second aTTkaraXua out, and, 
losing sight of the accus.: runi, writes: 6C avrov 


frrXeoveKnrea. The cjv is here an instance of at¬ 
traction for toituv ovc .—I besought Titus to 
go on this mission, and with Him I 
sent the brother (ver. 18 a). He here 
names these deputies, and especially Titus, whom 
he had sent last, and the brother [not a brother, 
as in our English A. V.] accompanying Titus, 
unnamed, but well known to his readers. It is 
impossible for us to determine who this brother 
was. We conclude from the word owaaicrre/Aa, 
and from the fact that only Titus is afterwards 
named, that he was subordinate to Titus. The 
sending is the one mentioned in chap. viL [soon 
after the writing of the first Epistle of our canon] 
and not that spoken of in chap. viii. On 
TeapetodXeoa comp. chap. viii. 6, 17. [Osiander 
draws attention to the fact that in each of the 
three passages (chap. vii. 18; viii. 6) in whioh 
Paul’s agency in induoing Titus to enter upon 
this mission, the same word (vapaKoteu) is used. 
The word appears to convey an idea intermedia 
ate between Khat of a command and that of a 
prayer, L «., a friendly requirement, a reminding 
of what ought to be done].—Did Titun make 
a gain of you ? Walked we not in the 
same spirit and in the same steps ? (ver. 18). 
Ttp avr<p wtvpan is the dative of the mode and 
manner (Rom. xiii. 18), or of the rule or law. The 
meaning is: did not the same Holy 8pirit control 
us all in our conduct, and keep us from all selfish 
conduct, from every thing like making a gain of 
any one ? The dative oi> roic avroif Ixveoev is 
probably the local dative, as in Acts xiv. 16, and 
the words here signify an agreement in external 
conduct, as the preceding clause refers to na 
agreement in internal purpose and feeling. Tbe 
Apostle is not here speaking directly of Christ’s 
footsteps (1 Pet. ii. 21), but we must conclude 
that they walked in the same steps, because Ti¬ 
tus followed those of Paul (Meyer). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. When a Christian is distinguished for re¬ 
markable degrees of Divine grace, he is very apt 
to become elevated in his own estimation. A 
faithful God not unfrequently prevents this by 
bringing him into circumstances of deep humi¬ 
liation, that by such painftil methods he may be¬ 
come conscious of his own inability, and that he 
may not claim those glorious distinctions which 
are given him for Christ’s sake, as if they were 
his own and were intended for his personal ho¬ 
nor. In all such afflictions, whether bodily or 
spiritual, or both combined, there is an influence 
of Satan designed to torment and worry him, but 
God will use them to drive him to the throne of 
grace. And though his ardent request to be 
freed from the distress may not be granted, he 
will sorely receive that Divine grace which will 
enable him to bear the heaviest burden. Divine 
power will find its best sphere of activity in his 
weakness, and the result will be that he will be 
strong in his weakness. Instead, therefore, of 
complaining and fretting about his various infir¬ 
mities and those sufferings which make him 
conscious of them, he will experience and exhi¬ 
bit to the world no small degree of satisfaction in 
them. 

2. A faithful member of Christ will be inclined 
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to keep hU own person in the background, 
wherever he is. He seeks no honor for himself, 
and least of all will he boast himself when he 
gains esteem and influence in consequence of 
some special impartations of graoe from on high. 
Every attempt to give him an undue importance 
on account of such things will be offensive to 
him, because it will seem like giving him an ho¬ 
nor which belongs only to God. He desires to 
be esteemed only for what he has actually done 
and spoken. The important thing with him is 
not the fleece, but the sheep, that those souls 
which Christ has purchased may be brought to 
Him and be saved. For such an object he is 
willing to make any sacrifice, to bring to the al¬ 
tar all that he is and has, even his life. What if 
men do not appreciate his love and fidelity, make 
‘him no suitable return, and even show themselves 
ungrateful? His lore will only become more 
ardent, and his devotion to their welfare more 
intense. 

8. W. F. B 198 in:—Ever since God stationed 
before Eden the cherub with his naked, flaming 
sword, man must look for no Paradise on earth. 
There is, however, one beyond this sinful world 
in the third heaven. Its treasures and its jewels 
were enjoyed by the Apostle when in holy ecstasy 
he was allowed to have direct communion with 
God in Christ, that true tree of life which was 
lost in Adam but regained in Christ. Our Lord 
promised it to the thief on the cross (Luke xxiii. 
43), and now offers it to all sinners. When the 
tabernacle of God shall be pitched upon the new 
earth, then shall the New Jerusalem be revealed 
in Paradisaic glory (Rev. xxi. 2, 8). 

[8. “Paul evidently supposed that his soul 
might be taken to heaven without the body, and 
that it might have a separate consciousness and 
a separate existence. He was not therefore a 
materialist, and he did not believe that the ex¬ 
istence and consciousness of the soul was de¬ 
pendent on the body” (Barnes). Doddridge 
says that he has “yet to learn what the presence 
of an immaterial soul in a body can be (for this 
also seems supposed by the ApoBtle to be a pos¬ 
sibility), distinct from the capacity of perceiving 
by it, and acting upon it.” And yet the Apostle 
makes both suppositions and evidently regarded 
them as credible. 

4. All prayer is answered in heaven—though 
sometimes not until it becomes importunate, and 
the petitioner has come by continued prayerful 
fellowship with God to a consciousness of his real 
want. Paul (like his Master) prayed and held 
communion with his Lord, until he came to know 
what was possible and best for him. The sub¬ 
ject matter of his prayer, as it existed in the 
heart, was for relief, rather than for that specific 
mode of relief which the outward words asked 
for. That prayer in the heart was answered 
when his thorn ceased to be a thorn to him. 

5. It is lawful to address Christ in prayer. 
Though the verb napaKa'kku is never used in 
classio Greek, nor in any other passage of the 
N. T., as equivalent to dkoftai, and in an address 
to God, the reason for its preference here was 
probably simply because of the familiar and 
personal relation in which Paul supposes him¬ 
self to his Lord. The distinction between tnvo- 
catio and adoocatio seems here inappropriate, 


since Christ is evidently not addressed as an ad¬ 
vocate with the Father, as if He were subordi¬ 
nate, but as a supreme and ultimate Disposer of 
affairs. 

6. We have here (ver. 12) one of the few allu¬ 
sions which the Apostles make in their Epistles 
to the evidence of miracles. Only in seven out 
of all their Epistles is any thing said of this 
kind of evidence, and the reason is that most of 
those Epistles are hortatory and not apologetical. 
Here, however, the importance, if not the indis¬ 
pensable necessity of miracles, as orgieia r. anoc - 
t6Xov is clearly asserted. And yet here, as 
every where else, they are spoken of in an unob¬ 
trusive manner as of universally acknowledged 
facts. They had been performed, as Christ 
wrought them, not merely as credentials of a Di¬ 
vine mission, but from benevolence also, and 
from a fulness of powpr to relieve human woe. 
And yet in another aspect they were, and might 
properly be, appealed to as the seals of the 
Apostleship. Comp. Fausset, Port. Com.]. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Chrtso8Tom:—Ver. 10. Where there is suf¬ 
fering there is consolation, and where there is 
consolation there is grace. And yet before the 
reward which God bestows, we derive much be¬ 
nefit from the very exercises bf affliction itself; 
for our arrogance is repressed, our littleness is 
taken away, the use we can make of many hu- 
I man instruments is discovered, and we are, as it 
were, anointed for the conflicts before us.— 
Basil: —Ver. 18. The left hand is not more in¬ 
dispensable to the right, than unanimity and 
concord to the ministers of the church. 

Starke:—Ver. 1. Never boast of yourself; 
it is always useless and vain. But if you so 
conduct yourself that others praise you, it is ho¬ 
norable and useful to you (Prov. xxvii. 2)—Ver. 
2ff. Spexer: —While under such Divine influ¬ 
ences, ecstasies and revelations, the external man 
cannot pay attention to itself, and frequently it 
has no conception of what is passing within it¬ 
self; all power and intelligence is taken up with 
what is taking place within the soul itself. 
While the eternal God is at work within him, 
the man knows nothing of time, and while God’s 
power occupies his thoughts, he has no remem¬ 
brance of such a thing as himself or the world. 
Hbdinqer: —During the present life, heaven¬ 
ly things are much too high and difficult, and 
it is enough if we can be gradually prepared for 
them by a few fortostes of them.—Ver. 6. Our 
highest boast now is, to know what weak, poor 
and miserable creatures we are. Whatever good 
we are and have, is entirely the result of God’s 
grace and mercy.—Ver. 6. Hkdinger: —A faith- 
ful pastor will be careful that his people think 
of him no more .highly than they ought to think. 
Ver. 7. Where much is given, much also shall 
we be tempted; but great also shall be our con¬ 
solation and sure our final victory.—Let no one 
pride himself on anything he has received from 
God, for as sure as he does so, all enjoyment, of 
it will be taken away from his flesh by some 
keen thorn, ifhich Satan knows how to sharpen 
so ingeniously that he will be compelled to feci 
it whether he is willing or unwilling.—Ver. 8. 
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Affliction drives us to God, and teaohes us to call 
on him day aud night, Isa. xxvi. 16. But very 
probably God will make us wait, Ps. cxxx. 6. 
Christians gain their victories by patience and 
prayer. Prayer makes the heart light and 
merry. If you oannot pray, then groan, and if 
you cannot groan and even this distresses you, 
that very distress is a prayer, Rom. viii. 26.— 
Ver. 9. Luther: —Christ cannot make known His 
full strength in us, until we are weak and suf¬ 
fering. God knows best what is for our good; 
and no one is more ignorant on this point than 
those who are enduring the anguish of the cross. 
Our prayers, therefore, should always be condi¬ 
tional. Think not that it is a sign of God’s dis¬ 
pleasure, when you are not heard according to 
your desire, even though you have prayed 
aright, for it is rather a token of grace. Happy 
the man who is so satisfied^ with Divine grace, that 
it is easy for him to depend wholly upon God ; 
for he who is thus satisfied with grace actually 
enjoys it. Our weakness need never trouble us. 
The weaker we are in ourselves, the stronger in 
Christ, Ps. xviii. 86. It is the weak tendril 
which unites the branch with the vine. Christ 
is our vine. We who are truly in Christ shall 
never fall, whatever storms may beat upon us. 
If we have much grace, we must have much suf¬ 
fering; if great suffering, great power; and if 
great power, great victory. All these hang to¬ 
gether in one undivided chain.—Ver. 10. Hei>- 
ixger: —The more humbled by afflictions, the 
more exalted by grace. Faith increases under 
conflicts.—Ver. 11. Pious Christians should never 
remain silent when men venture by falsehoods 
to cast suspicion upon their spiritual teachers. 
Such is the duty of every Christian in behalf of 
his fellow men, how much more of spiritual 
childreS in behalf of their parents. Humility 
forbids us not to allow others to commend us, 
but only to love the praise of men. The more 
thou humblest thyself, the more exalted thou art, 
and the more God will be gracious to thee, 
Eccles. iii. 20.—Ver. 12. The signs of a true ser¬ 
vant of Christ are seen not merely in his passive 
suffering, but in his active doings. — Ver. 18. 
8fener: —Without keeping back what they owe 
to God and their fellow men, parents should 
economize what God has kindly bestowed upon 
them, that their children may have something 
after their death; but let them be carefal to lay 
up no treasures from mere covetousness, from a 
distrust of Providence, to the prejudice of the 
claims of justice, and to the withholding of what 
is due to the honor of God, their neighbor’s ne¬ 
cessity, or the proper education of their chil¬ 
dren. By not attending to these latter conside¬ 
rations, many live to experience much anguish 
of heart, and drown themselves and their chil¬ 
dren in everlasting destruction (comp. Matth. vi. 
19; 1 Tim. vi. 9). Happy the church in which 
many are serving the Lord, and all are faithful! 
—Yer. 18. It is a great blessing, where God’s 
servants are ruled and animated by the Spirit of 
Christ alone, and where they all walk in the 
same steps. 

Berlenb Bible :—Ver. 1. What is there higher 
for a poor creature, than for him to come into 
direct communion with God and heavenly beings? 
And yet even this would be an ipjury if it be¬ 


came aground of self-glorification.—Ver. 2. Whs 
could keep to himself a matter like this for four¬ 
teen years? Those who have great gifts must 
be most watchful over themselves.—Ver. 8. In 
circumstances like these it is God’s way to have 
men say: “I cannot tell;” for they are thus 
kept from being puffed with pride. Many les¬ 
sons God reserves to the higher school of hea¬ 
ven.—Ver. 4. Not unfrequently God gives His 
peopld some foretaste of their future blessed¬ 
ness ; but such things are not indispensable to 
our happiness. Our highest excellencies are 
best shown in the modesty with which they are 
enjoyed. Those who have seen most of God’s 
majesty, know not how to humble themselves 
enough, Isa. vi. 6.—Ver. 6. Ineffable grace it 
is when the Lord graciously vouchsafes to turn 
the heart of his servant to his native home, and 
to let him know what no mortal eye, ear or sense 
could perceive. Even if we have done all things, 
what have we to boast of? Luke xvii. 10. Only 
of our infirmities, and yet these should afford us 
no excuse for indolence and wickedness.—Ver. 
6 . Ant i-Christianity has sometimes had its origin 
in an excessive veneration for the eminent gifts 
which God has sometimes bestowed upon His 
people.—Ver. 7. Those who have carefully ob¬ 
served the mysterious ways of Divine wisdom, 
have remarked that without giving any explana¬ 
tion of his dealings God has deeply humbled 
Disown people as well as other men. To say 
nothing of external afflictions, this is particu¬ 
larly the case with inward trials. God will gra¬ 
dually consume and exhaust even the most se¬ 
cret influences which might injure or destroy the 
highest gifts of His grace. It is His secret 
counsel that many a Christian who seems a fa¬ 
vorite of heaven, should be encumbered with 
some sore trouble, and taste, perhaps, even the 
powers of hell, until the ends of graoe are ac¬ 
complished, and he is in no danger of self-exal¬ 
tation.— Ver. 8. Why thrice? was not once 
enough ? How long has the Lord been obliged to 
wait upon thee! Besides, if He lets thee struggle 
awhile in thy distress, it may wake thee up to 
more faith, hope and patience at last. A Chris¬ 
tian may have wonderful revelations of God, and 
yet not know much of the secret ways of God 
with Himself. God often seems severe, when He 
is really aiming at our highest good. His help 
consists not so much in ridding us of the evil, as 
in preserving us under it. Here is the error 
which makes many prayers seem unanswered. 
But is it not help when God keeps us from being 
consumed in the flames?—Ver. 9. Let us not be 
afraid of temptations, but see to it that we lose 
not our bold upon grace by turning aside to evil. 
We need never fear to meet trials if we only 
maintain a vigorous resolution in harmony with 
the inward action of grace, and thus proceed from 
one degree of attainment to another. To keep 
us humble we must never lose sight of our mis¬ 
erable condition; and yet we may go so far in 
this direction, that we may make shipwreck of 
hope and despair of God’s love and mercy. The 
best state we can attain in this world is, a happy 
assurance by God’s Spirit, that we always have 
in heaven a gracious God and Father. Our whole 
safety depends upon this, for then our hearts 
rest upon God HimselL “Lord, give me Thy- 
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6clf, and it is enough 1” Ps. lxxiii. 25, 26. God’s 
power seems mightiest when we are conscious 
of our own wretchedness, and in the midst of 
such travail of soul it comes to its perfection. 
The Saviour is obliged frequently to let His peo¬ 
ple know that they can do nothing of themselves, 
that thus they may be driven to a reliance upon 
grace alone. If they truly boast of their infir¬ 
mities, they will take pleasure not in their sins, 
but in being humble. Not so with those who 
make an excuse of their infirmities. They have 
no desire, and hence they have no ability to do 
anything. Let them resolve in a proper manner, 
and they will soon acoomplish something by Di¬ 
vine grace; for they will soon cast away all con¬ 
fidence in their own powers, and make such a 
use of God’s, that they will triumph over all 
evil, and begin and complete every good work. 
—Ver. 10. The Spirit’s power increases as that 
of the flesh decreases. As I lose my own power 
I am clothed with Christ’s. God makes the crea¬ 
ture see its own nothingness, that it may be- 
oome something in Christ to the praise of His’ 
glory. God was robbed of His glory when man 
fell, and it can be restored to Him only when 
man is shown in his weakness and nothingness, 
that God may become all in all. Whoever 
strives in his self-sufficiency to live according to 
his own pleasure, acknowledges no subjection to 
God, and will derive no power from him.—Ver. 
11. It is quite possible to be at the same time 
something and nothing. All are striving hard 
to be something, but none like to learn that they 
are nothing. If thou art something, esteem thy¬ 
self as nothing, and then thou wilt remain some¬ 
thing, and become something more. 

RiBQBa:— Ver. 1, etc. Men think at the pre¬ 
sent day they can gain much attention by some 
wonderful accounts of the invisible world. But 
whoever has not given himself up thoroughly to 
obey the word of the Cross, will find that the 
word from the third heaven and from Paradise 
will be only a manacle of unbelief, and a temp¬ 
tation to forsake the faith.—Ver. 4. In Divine 
things it is better to have more in store than is 
given out.—Ver. 6. How much honor a man may 
gain before God, by not seeking and not accept¬ 
ing of the honor which comes from his fellow 
men. Indeed, God’s love goes beyond this, and 
provides against the self-exaltation of His chil¬ 
dren when they have received what is of real 
value and pleasure to them —Ver. 7. Mighty 
grace 1 which can provide that neither height 
nor depth can do us an injury l—Vv. 9, 10. Let 
nothing overwhelm thee; even in utter weak¬ 
ness be strong, and assured that Christ’s power 
will acoomplish some gracious purpose thereby. 
In sorrow’s night, when troubles distress thee, 
His power will defend thee until the sure morn¬ 
ing comes.—Ver. 14, etc . In preaching the Gos¬ 
pel of the kingdom, we cannot be too careful to 
avoid not only the reality, but even the slightest 
appearance of a worldly spirit To aid a soul in 
escaping from death and in the work of salva¬ 
tion, will be a greater joy to your own soul in the 
day of the Lord Jesus than to have won a world. 
Love generally goes downward (i. r., from pa¬ 
rents to children), in greater strength than it re¬ 
turns ; and what must be said of t he great love of 
that God who is nothing but love and from whom 


all good comes, as compared with our feeble 
love I 

Heubnbr: —Ver. 1. Boasting, to please our¬ 
selves, always lowers us in the esteem of others, 
and is usually punished by some great humilia¬ 
tion.—Vers. 2, etc. Extraordinary revelations 
have been sometimes given to those who are dis¬ 
tinguished for piety to strengthen them for their 
duties, by a foretaste of future blessedness. No 
one, however, should long for such revelations, 
and much less make a parade of them when they 
are vouchsafed; for they are not needful to a 
believing and godly life, and in seeking them we 
run great peril of self-deception, of gross errors, 
and above all, of spiritual pride. For every 
spark of pride which accompanies them, our 
fall will have to be so much the deeper.—Ver. 
5. When we glory in our infirmities and con¬ 
fess that we can do nothing of ourselves, we give 
glory to God.—Ver. 6. The pious man makes it 
his aim not to appear better than he is, but to be 
better than he appears.—Ver. 7. The example 
of Paul is most instructive to all who are called 
to endure severe but unavoidable evils. God 
does not always appear for their help; for 
though He is able, He knows it unwise to do so. 
He knows what is best for us, and He intends to 
try our faith, to purify our hearts, and to sup¬ 
press that pride which is the greatest foe to emi¬ 
nence.—Ver. 9. The only consolation which can 
satisfy us in affliction is that which springs from 
an assurance of the Divine favor, and an unre¬ 
proving conscience. If we long for nothing else, 
we can triumph over all things.—Ver. 10. The 
more we let go all confidence in ourselves and 
leave ourselves entirely and unreservedly in the 
Lord’s hands, the more strength we shall receive 
from Him. Such is the true weakness of a 
Christian. That which is only spurious makes 
excuses for sin, shrinks from conflicts, and has 
no desires for growth in grace.—Ver. 14. Genu¬ 
ine love says: “I seek not yours, but you;” that 
which is false seeks for external and adventitious 
advantages, such as power, honor, rank, etc. A 
rare thing it is to find those who love us solely 
for what we are! —Ver. 16. The highest de¬ 
grees of love are seldom fully reciprocated. The 
Christian must not expect it. 

W. F. Bksser: —Ver. 9. In the weakness of 
the instrument, the power of him who uses it has 
an opportunity to show how completely it can 
triumph over difficulties (chap. iv. 7). “It is God’s 
way,” says Luther, “to manifest His power and 
majesty by means of nothingness and feebleness.” 
Give up praying away thy thorn, 0 Christian, 
and take to heart the promise of all-sufficient 
grace; then shalt thou begin with Paul to boast 
of thy weakness and shelter thyself in Christ’s 
own power! Thou mighty God and merciful 
Saviour, in covenant with the falling leaves and 
withered grass of human weakness, dost permit 
us to witness miracles of Almighty power precisely 
where our power completely fails us! Teach us 
to understand an arrangement in which Thy glory 
is in harmony with our joy, and we become sa¬ 
tisfied for Thy sake with every cross and with 
manifold infirmities; since like a magnet they 
bring down Thy power to us.—Ver. 14. If it is in¬ 
deed reasonable and just (hat children should 
support those parents who need their care; 
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surely it is the duty of churches to sustain their 
spiritual fathers by a return not only of interces¬ 
sions in their behalf, at the throne of grace, but 
of such honor as is required in 1 Cor. iz. 11. 

Gkrlach :—Ver. 9. The greatest peril to a 
sinful man is pride and self-exaltation. When 
his powers and his gifts seem greatest, and all 
that he attempts succeeds and thrives, great will 
be his temptation to be proud and self-sufficient; 
and it will be hard to feel continually that all he 
has is of grace. Though our own hearts and 
outward appearances may suggest the contrary, 
never are we better prepared to have God s 
power work within us and around us, than whan 
we are enduring outward and inward afflictions. 

Chap. xi. 19-xu. 9. Gospel for Sexag. Sunday. 
Hbubhir: —The Apostles as the most eminent of the 
followers of Jesus. How they—1, preached and 
were faithful in all their duties,' from mere love 
to the Church, and notwithstanding the envy and 
opposition of false teachers; 2, suffered the 
greatest hardships in their work witbout waver¬ 
ing from their steadfastness; 8, were vouchsafed 
more exalted revelations; 4, were nevertheless 
more deeply humbled .—How Christian love suf¬ 
fers —1, First, it can bring us into deep afflic¬ 
tions; 2, God will thus purify us, and assimilate 
us to Jesus; 8, His grace is an abundant conso¬ 
lation. The Christian’s commendation of him¬ 
self: 1) Its proper occasion: urgent reasons 
(vers. 19-26) ; 21 Its object: excellences which 
have a spiritual value, labors, sufferings, etc. 
(w. 28-88), graoious tokens which God vouch¬ 
safes to us; 8) Its limitations (to boast of 


these things only as gifts of God, and to induce 
others to trust in him).—Comp. Oetinger, Epis- 
telpredigtcn. S. 161ff., Kap. xii. 1-9; Albertini, 
Predtgten, S. 49ff., Kap. xii. 1-10; L. Hofacker, 
S. 199ff., 757ff.; Zeugnisse Evang. Wahrkeit , I. 8. 
899ff., Kap. xii. 9; Hossbaoh, 2 Samml. S. 4off.; 
Schmidt, Vorhalle dcs Predigtsegens , 1864, 8. 
884. 

[Vxns. 1-6. The wonderful incident here re¬ 
lated, and Paul’s appreciation of it. L The 
fact itself. 1. The manner in which he speaks 
of himself as the subject of this experience (with 
reluctance and embarrassment w. 2, 8). 2. The 
time in which it took place (at the commence¬ 
ment of his religious life, ver. 2). 8. The place 
in which it occurred (in a local heaven, vv. 2, 
4). 4. The state in which the Apostle was (so 
taken up with heavenly things as to be uncon¬ 
scious of his sentient life, w. 2, 3). 6. The 
things he saw and heard (were not thought use¬ 
ful to our knowledge, and so were withheld ver. 
4. II. The Apostle's estimate of it. 1. He clearly 
distinguished between an exalted privilege and 
a gracious attainment. 2. Regarded it as very 
liable to become a snare. 8. Esteemed his in¬ 
firmities and afflictions as more useful to him. 4. 
And yet he evidently highly appreciated what 
he had here seen and heard.—Vers. 7-10. L 
Prayer. —1. Its appropriate objects; 2. Its en¬ 
couragements ; 8. The importunity allowed; 4. 
The limitation finally given. II. Its Answer — 
1. At the best time, however delayed; 2. With 
transcendent wisdom, and 8. With a view to spi¬ 
ritual results alone.] 


XVL—REPROOF OF SOME MORAL IMPERFECTIONS NOT YET REMOVED, AND AD¬ 
MONITION TO SPARE HIM THE NECESSITY OF APOSTOLIC DISCIPLINE. CON¬ 
CLUDING ENCOURAGEMENTS AND BENEDICTION. 

Chaptxr XII. 19-21. XIII. 1-14. 

19 Again, think ye that we excuse ourselves unto you? [For a long time 1 ye are 
thinking that it is to you that we are excusing ourselves ndAat doxeirs; 8rt bp.lv dxoXo- 
ytufjLeOay, we speak before 2 God in Christ: but tot do all things, dearly beloved, [but 

20 all, beloved,] for your edifying. For I fear, lest, [haply firjxws] when I come, I shall 
not find you such as I would, and that I shall be found unto you such as ye would 
not: lest [haply] there be debates [discord]*, envyings [emulation, Cjj/bxr], wraths, 

21 strifes, backbitings, whisperings, swellings, tumults: And lest, when I come* again, 
my God will humble* me among [with respect to, n pdc] you, and that I shall bewail 
many which have sinned already, [before, npfrqpaprrjxS rov], and have not repented of 
the uncleanness and fornication and lasciviousness which tney have committed. 


XIII. This is the third time 1 1 am coming to you. In the mouth of two or three 
2 witnesses shall every word be established. I told you before, and foretell you, as if 
I were present, the second time; and being absent now I write [I have said before, 
and now say beforehand, as I did when I was present the second time, so now also 
in my absence, om. I write] 8 to them which heretofore have sinned, and to all others, 
8 that, if I come again, I will not spare: Since ye seek a proof of Christ shaking in 
4 me, which [who] to you-ward is not weak, but is mighty in you. For though* he 
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[For He also, xal yip] was crucified through weakness, yet he iiveth by the power of 
God. For we also [ om . also] 10 are weak in him, 11 but we shall live 1 * with him 11 by 

5 the power of God toward you. u Examine yourselves, whether ye be in the faith; 
prove your own selves. Know [Or, know] ye not your own selves, how that Jesus 

6 Christ is in you, except ye be reprobates ? [to some extent unapproved, r\ dd6xepo(?'] But 

7 I trust that ye shall know that we are not reprobates [unapproved]. Now I pray to 
[yet we pray, eo^dptda d*] 14 God that ye do no evil; not that we should appear ap¬ 
proved, but that ye should do that which is honest, [excellent], though we be as re- 

8 probates [as if unapproved]. For we oan do nothing against the truth, but [we can 

9 do something] for the truth. For we are glad, [rejoice, xaipojuv], when we are weak, 
and ye are strong: and this also 14 we wish, [pray for, euy6/xe0a] even your perfection 

10 [perfect restoration, xardpTiw]. Therefore I write theoe things being absent, lest 
being present I should use sharpness, according to the power which the Lord hath 

11 given me to [for, cfc] edification, and not to [for] destruction. Finally, brethren, fare¬ 
well, [rejoice, gatptre]. Be perfect [be restored to order, xarapriZiaOt], be of good com- 

12 fort, be of one mind, live in peaoe; and the God of love and peace shall be with you. Greet 

13 one another with a holy kiss. All the saints salute you. The grace of our Lord 

14 Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the communion of the Holy Ghost, be with 
you all. Amen. [om. Amen]. 14 

1 Ver. lfi.—Rac. has roAiv [with D. X. K. L. Sin. (8d hand), many cursives, versions, and Greek Father*], but the prepon¬ 
derating evidence i* in fiivor of iraAcu [with A B. F. O. Sin. the Vnlg. and several ancient Lat versions. The latter word 
stauding nt the beginning of a sentence is without an example in the N. T., and is in itself so difficult a reading as to seem 
improbable; inasmuch as it makes the whole sentence refer to past instead of present time (Heb. i. 1); but this only 
makes it more likely to have beea altered. Bloomfield and Wordsworth and Conybeare still adhere decidedly to *4Air t 
but Tisch., Lachin., Alford, Stanley, and most recent editors are equally decided in behalf of troAou, and are disposed io re¬ 
gard wdJuv either as the mistake of transcribers, or as a conjectural emendation and reminiscence of the parallel chap. ill. 1.] 

* Ver. 10.—Roc. has jcarcrwwior for *arfram, as it had also in chap. ii. 17. 

* Ver. 20.—Lachmaan has i(nt for ipstf, but it has no sufficient authority. [That of Sin. has since been added to that 
of A. a number of cursives, Syr. Arm. versa., and Chrys. and Theopbyl. in fitvor of Lachmann’s reading. B. D. E. F. Q. K. 
L. «f aL, the Ital. Syr. (later) Copt. Goth, versions, Theodt. Damasc. Tert. Ambroslast. have «p«tc.] 

* Ver. 20.—Rea has but £*Aoc has better evidence in its fiivor. [The plural never occurs In classical nor Septa- 
agint Greek. This, as well as the preceding cpctt may have been a correction to conform to the other plnrals in the verse 
and to usage. Bloomf. thinks they were a provincialism, and probably genuine. Tisch. has fljAo* with «#mv, while 8in. 
has Aoi with eptv]. 

5 Ver. 21.—Rec. has i\96vra pe.; but it is the lectio facilicr, and it has the least authority. [’EAMrrof pov has A. B. 
F. G. Sin. and many Fathers in its lavor. Most MSS. which have the accus. omit also the subsequent p« before 6 Otoe. 
This suggests that both must have been attempted corrections.] 

* Ver. 21.—Rec. has ravct vw<ry, but rawtuwrti is better authenticated. The former was an attempt to make the word 
conform to the preceding subjunctive; [and vet it has A. K. Bin. and many Fathers. It may have been as Alford suggests, 
an itacism. The latter word has been adopted by Lachm. and Tisch.J 

* Chap. XIII. 1.—Cod. A. reads ’I3oi> rpi'r. tout, iroifunt ’Iiou has in Its behalf also Bln. (3d hand), many cur¬ 

sives [some omit tovto), the Vulg. and Ethiop. verss., and Damasc. Theopbyl. and Aug.; but it was doubtless borrowed from ch. 
xii. 14. The «rotp. <x u 4A0. has also for it the Syr. and Copt, versa., but it was probably taken from the same passage. 
Sin. also has Ira before ivi with some less important authorities, and $ instead of sol, with the Vulg. and Arm. versions. 
Such authority, however, is hardly sufficient for either.] 

* Ver. 2.—Rec. has ypd+m after rvr. It appears to have been an addition to conform to ver. 10. The best MSS. [A. B. 
D. F. 8in.] are against it. 

* Ver. 4 —After the first xal yOp the Rec. has ci,but it is not found in the beet MSS. [B. D. F. G. K. Sin. (3d hand inserts «L 
as do also the Syr. Vulg. Goth, and several Greek Fathers). It appears to have been a correction on account of the doctrinal 
offence which the text without It gave]. See Exeget notes. 

10 Ver. 4.—The second tea l of the Uec. [after sol yftp and before »jp«i<r], has only feeble authority. 

P 1 Ver. 4.—For iv before avry A. F. 8in. have and for tn>* before the last Avry some less important MSS. have Jv, 
by an obvious interchange]. 

Ver. 4.—Much better authority [A. B. D. F. Sin. Damasc.l is found for iH&o/itv than for Afwrfpeto of the Rec. [D. 
(3d hand) E. K. L. Chrys. Theodt]. 

u Ver. 4.—Lachmnnn puts etc vpa* in brackets, but it has ample authority in Its Jkvor. [The only important autho¬ 
rities for its omission are B. and Chrysostom]. 

M Ver. 7.—Rec. has tOgopai so as to conform to Ikwifa. Ev\6tic6a has decidedly better evldenoe. 

** Ver. 9. —Nee. has it xai. The best MSS. leave out the M. 

M Ver. 14.—The dp**' is not critically well established. It is wanting in the best MSS. I A. B. F. L. Sin. d aQ. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Tins. 19-21.— For a long time ye are 
thinking that we are exousing ourselves 
unto yon (ver. 1).—Paul here guards against 
the erroneous impression whioh he anticipated 
some might receive from his self-defence, that 
he was standing in judgment before them; he 
assures them that his only object was to do them 
good. Nothing was then of more importance to 
him than their amendment, unless he was willing 
to have their whole conduct come before him in 
his judicial capacity. The interrogative form 


of the sentence would become necessary if we 
adopt the word ird?uv of tbe Reeeptus (a reading, 
perhaps occasioned by chap. iii. 1.); but it would, 
be quite unsuitable if irdXai be adopted. With 
this latter reading Paul must be understood to. 
refer to wbat would take place, when his Epistle 
should be read or heard at Corinth, especially 
that part whioh was of an apologetioal character. 
Tplv stands at the commencement of the sen¬ 
tence for the sake of emphasis. It is the dative 
of direction or tendency (with, or before you) as. 
in Aots xix. 33. He was about to set before - 
them the positive bearing of his self-defence 
upon them, i. to show them that its true object. 
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was to promote their spiritual life ( oikoSo pi/). 
This required that all obstructions to his Apos¬ 
tolical influence, and all prejudices and wrong 
thoughts against him and his conduct among 
them, should be removed, and that all depen¬ 
dence upon their false teachers should be broken 
off. But before he presented this it was of con¬ 
sequence to assure them that he was standing 
with his apology at the bar of God, to whom 
alone he was responsible.— we speak before 
God in Christ, but all things, beloved, 
for your edification (ver. 19 b). —In these 
words (comp. chap. ii. 7) his object was not to 
affirm the sincerity of his purpose, but to let 
them know that it was to God that he was ac¬ 
countable, and from God that be expected an 
acquittal. The words in Christ ( tv Xpurrip) point 
out the sphere in which he was speaking, one 
far above every human tribunal, as a Christian 
and an Apostle, conscious of his fellowship with 
Christ. In connection with the last clause (ra 6k 
it dvra) we must supply A cikdvpev (we speak) from 
the preceding sentence. Some would join the sen¬ 
tence with the preceding [and unite rd and 6k to¬ 
gether] so as to read: TiaXovpev ra6e irdvra, etc. ; 
but rdoe usually refers to that which follows it, 
and never is made use of by Paul in any other pas¬ 
sage. [It refers here to something definite, and 
not to all things in general, for it is confined to 
those matters of which he had been speaking, 
and especially his apology for himself]. In this 
last clause also, he makes, by way of concilia¬ 
tion, a direct appeal to them as his beloved ones 
(< ayaTTijroi ), before entering upon a more severe 
remonstrance. The reason for this is apparent 
in vv. 20-21.— For I foar that haply when 
I come, I shall not find you suoh as I 
would, and that I shall be found unto 
you such as ye would not (ver. 20 a).—He 
here notices the unhappy condition he had rea¬ 
son to fear they were in, and which called for 
these efforts on his part for their benefit. His 
first reference to this condition is very tender. 
He merely mentions the impression which such 
a state of things would necessarily make upon 
him when he should come among them, and he 
alludes to the proceedings which such a state 
would necessarily call forth from him. Even 
when he says, I fear lest , etc., he expresses the 
solicitude of a father, and his earnest desire 
that his intercourse with them might be free 
from annoyance; but in pf/Kvc we have some¬ 
thing likewise of a conciliatory nature. [The 
word is used in two successive clauses (ana¬ 
phora), hut in the third (ver. 21) it is exchanged 
for prj, inasmuch as the hesitation to express his 
thought in decisive terms wears away as he pro¬ 
ceeds. The expressions: “such as ye would 
not,” and “ such as I would,” are euphemistic, 
to avoid a more disagreeable phrase. The use 
of the verb Aw for pobfopai was not uncommon, 
and yet we may recognize something of the 
specific meaning of i?£Aw here, inasmuch as the 
Apostle meant perhaps to express some deter¬ 
mination of the will in the case]. In tcayd)—olov 
ov diAfre he shows that he was painfully con¬ 
scious of an Apostolic power of discipline which 
>he would be obliged to exert; and he now re- 
. appears in that triumphant attitude of authority 
iWhich Jhe had formerly assumed (comp. Meyer). 


’T fuv has not the sense of: by you , but to you , or 
for you, as in Rom. yii. 10. The position of the 
second ov before the ditere is especially empbar 
tic.* What he meant by such as he would not , he 
shows in greater detail in the second part of ver. 
20 and in ver. 21.—lest I shall find, per- 
ohance, among yon debate, emulation, 
passions, contentions, slanderings, whis¬ 
perings, insolences, tumults (ver. 20).— 
The unpleasant things which he found are ar¬ 
ranged under two different relations, according 
to the two different kinds of moral defect he 
knew to be in the Church. [Bkhgel: “That 
which was not such as he would, is treated of to 
the end of the chapter, then what was such 
as they would not , is treated of from chap, 
xiii. 1 and onwards.” Such vices indicate bow 
great were the difficulties to be met with in 
churches just emerged from heathenism, but 
we are not to suppose them prevalent among 
that portion which Paul bad described in chap, 
vii. m penitent and obedient]. Not, however, 
until the commencement of the next chapter does 
he come to speak of the exercise of his Apostolic 
power to punish offenders (for in the next verse 
he brings before us another kind of offences). 
To jiS/ttoc Iptc, etc., must be supplied eipetiCtour 
(or &nv) kv vpiv. We have tpif and ^Aof in 1 
Cor. iii. 8, and kpig in 1 Cor. i. 11; on ipt6ec comp. 
Winer, { 9 [p. 69, Philad. ed.]. 0t >poi occurs also 
in Gal. v. 20, and signifies vehement passion, 
boiling emotion. Qvpds signifies the heart as the 
Beat of passionate emotion, and then this emotion 
itself—passion, wrath, rage; the plural is found 
also in the classic writers. 'Epi&eia signifies 
hired work, mercenariness, love of intrigue, a 
disposition to foment parties. See Rom. ii. 8; 
Gal. v. 20; PhiL i. 17; ii. 8; James iii. 14,16 (not 
of lpi$.) Com. Meyer and Fritzsche on Rom. ii. 
8. KaraTxihal signifies, evil reports in general; 
xju^vptopoi, secret slanderings. The original verb 
of (j/vaiCxms is used with reference to the inso¬ 
lence of faction, an arrogant conceit of know¬ 
ledge, and arrogance with respect to gifts in 
general, in 1 Cor. iv. 6; viii. 1; xiii. 4. 'Axo- 
Taarcujicu occurs in chap. vi. 6; 1 Cor. xiv. 83. 
In addition to these moral defects, which had 


[* The whole comment of Chrysostom on this verse is so 
characteristic a specimen of his discrimination and acute¬ 
ness, that 1 cannot resist the inclination to transcribe it>— 
“ It was not here out of arrogance, nor the authority of a 
teacher, but out of a father’s tender concern, when he is 
more fearful and trembling than the sinners are themaehrea 
at that which is likely to reform them. And not even so 
does he run them down (jcararplxci), nor make an absolute 
assertion, but says doubtingly («v6 oUjvv) : * lest perchance 
when I come * etc. Nor doe* he call them not virtuous or 
wicked (ivapfrovt), but: ‘7 shall not find you suck as / 
would; * everywhere employing terms of affection. And the 
words: 4 1 them find,* are thoee of one who would express 
what Is out of natural expectation frb aapd npoohouim* 
SvfAovvrfc ioriv), as are also those: *1 tttaU he found by yms.* 
For the thing is not of deliberate choice, but of a nieces! ty 
originating with you. Wherefore he saye: 4 1 shall be found 
such as ye would not.’ He said not hero: such as I wo uld sc ^ 
but with more severity: 4 «/rk as ye wish not,* for it would 
in that case become his own will, not indeed what he would 
first have willed, bat his will nevertheless. For he might 
indeed have said again, 4 such as I would not,’ and so have 
shown his love; but he wishes not to relax (AcAvovu) his 
hearer. Tea, rather, his words would In that case have 
been even harsher (reaxifevpock but now he has at once 
dealt them a smarter blow, and snowed himself more gentle. 
For this is the characteristic of his wisdom (rh paOvr epee 
rtfiuovra, T)pt(x*T*pov vA^mo), cutting more deeply, to 
•trike more gently ”], 
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their origin in the factious spirit prevailing at 
Corinth, and hence called for decisive measures, 
the Apostle now proceeds (ver. 21) to mention some 
manifestations of that sensuality for which their 
city was noted.— Lest again when I come, 
my God shall humble me with respect to 
you (ver. 21 a).—There is no need of commenc¬ 
ing a new period here, and so of giving this whole 
verse an interrogative form. The reading ranee- 
vCtcti does not require this, for this word, like the 
fjJj (previously pfjmjs), indicates simply an in¬ 
creased anxiety that such a sad calamity should 
not come upon him. We may also notice that a 
question calling for a negative answer (comp, 
vers. 17, 18) would not be appropriate in this 
connection (ver. 20). The n67uv qualifies the 
whole phrase: iWdvroc pov rantLvooet pe (comp, 
chap. ii. 1), and not merely either eX&6vroc pov 
or raneiv^oet. He does not intend to say that 
he had experienced a similar mortification during 
some former visit [and yet comp. chap. ii. 1. We 
see not how nUkiv can have its force without 
supposing some reference to a former visit, even 
if it should be made to qualify kMdvroc alone. 
And yet this could not have been his first visit 
when he had great success and general joy in 
spite of his persecutions, but certainly no such 
humiliations. We are obliged to think of a second 
unrecorded visit between his first and second 
Epistle. See on ver. 1 of the next chapter]. 
The genitive absolute here is remarkable, and 
hence the reading in the Receptus. The rairei- 
vovv has reference not to the exercise of disci¬ 
pline among them, as if this would produce a 
feeling of humiliation on account of his love to 
the Church and to the Lord, and would be 
traceable to God because it would take place ac¬ 
cording to the Divine will, but rather to the mor¬ 
tification the Apostle would experience if he were 
compelled to see the fruit of his labors among 
them utterly destroyed, and thus to find all his 
boasting either much abated or completely 
wrested from him. Should such a humiliation 
come upon him, he would trace it to the hand of 
God, and receive it as a wholesome discipline. 
He would therefore humbly submit himself to it, 
and find consolation in the reflection that the God 
who did it was his God (Rom. i. 8; 1 Cor. L 4), 
the God whom he served, and with whom he was 
in such intimate fellowship that the interests of 
one were the interests of both. If we give the 
word the sense of: to trouble, or to grieve, it 
will have precisely the same signification with 
irev&fau. npdf vpaq has here the sense, not of: 
with or among you , for with such a meaning it 
would be superfluous, but of: in respect to you. 
—And I shall bewail many of those who 
have sinned before and have not repented 
of the nnoleanness and fornication and 
lasoivionsness whioh they have commit¬ 
ted (ver. 21 b). The word ntvdeiv signifies, to 
mourn, to lament, lug ere , especially for the dead, 
etc. It expresses the genuine feeling of a spiri¬ 
tual pastor (comp. Calvin), and perhaps it alludes 
to the idea of a spiritual death. It expresses 
either the sorrow he would feel on account of 
their impenitence (Meyer), or the grief he would 
Seel in denouncing punishment or in excommuni¬ 
cating them (De Wette, et al.), [In ancient times 
sentence of condemnation in the Church was 


pronounced with outward signs of sorrow and 
mourning; see 1 Cor. v. 2; 2 Cor. vii. 7, 9 (Old 
Paraphrase). Perhaps the customs attending 
excommunication were derived from an extreme 
interpretation of such passages]. The objects of 
this sorrow are mentioned when he says: 
irotoovg tcjv npoTjaapTrjKdruv koX pi) prravojjodvruv, 
etc. This is not an inexact form for designating 
a general class, instead of saying rovg pi) pera- 
vofoavrac; many, i. e., who have not repented. 
But the Apostle had not in mind all uncon¬ 
verted sinners, in every congregation, among 
whom he gave especial prominence to those in 
Corinth by using the word nollavc (Lticke), for 
nothing in the context warrants us in giving 
such ap extension to the idea. He unquestiona¬ 
bly had his eye upon sinners in Corinth alone, 
when he used the phrase npoypaprT/Kdre <*, etc. But 
our further explanation must depend upon the 
answer to the question, whether eni ri) anadapota , 
etc., should be connected with peravoTjodvruv or 
with imr&Tjou. The first method would be with¬ 
out analogy, so far as the New Testament is con¬ 
cerned, for in every instance there, perav. is con¬ 
strued with and or etc (with ini only in the Old 
Testament, in Joel ii. 18, and Amos vii. 3, where 
the peravoeiv in both cases is the act of God). 
And yet it is probably admissible, even if the 
idea of a mere change of mind without that of 
sorrow for sin, be connected with the word. It 
would then signify, a change of mind in respect 
to, or on account of, etc. [Osiandcr draws at¬ 
tention to the contrast of npo: and pera :] The 
connection of the words with nevdyou seems ra¬ 
ther unusual and strange, inasmuch as in other 
places we meet with rrev&elv M tivi in the sense 
of: to lament over something, but not with 
ncv&eiv riva enl tivi. It is, however, not altoge¬ 
ther unallowable on this account. If we adopt 
the first mode of connecting the words, we must 
understand by iroAAofcf the worst among the class 
of persons mentioned (De Wette, Osiander), i. e., 
those whom he would be obliged to punish by 
excluding them from the Church (jrer&eiv would 
then be: to mourn for them as dead persons; 
and it is used with respect to such an act in 1 
Cor. v. 2). If we adopt the other mode, ir poypap- 
TTjK&req, etc., would signify those who had in any 
manner sinned, etc., and we should make the 
Apostle say that he feared he should have to 
mourn over many of these on account of the sins 
of the flesh, of which they were guilty; and he 
designs to mention here the other class of sins 
which were most prevalent at Corinth (t. e., 
besides those mentioned in ver. 20). We prefer 
the second of the methods, because the reference 
to the excommunication of the worst contains 
something unnatural, and 1 Cor. v. 2 by no 
means justifies us in referring nevdijou to suoh a 
transaction. Against this second method no ob¬ 
jection should be urged on account of the posi¬ 
tion of nev&ffoo, nor of the thought itself, to 
mourn for one on account of such things. JAevdijcrw 
stands at the commencement of the clause for the 
sake of emphasis, and M stands not at a very 
extraordinary distance from it. The Apostle 
might very reasonably be understood to mourn 
over such impenitent persons on account of their 
sins, even though he does not in this place, as in 
other places (comp. 1 Cor. vi. 9, 10), bring pro- 
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minently before us the consequences of those 
sins. The irpo, however, refers not to the period 
before their conversion, but to the time preceding 
his second visit, when misunderstandings had 
begun to prevail, and when he had admonished 
them to repent (comp. chap. xiii. 2), though 
with so little success that he found the peculiar 
faults mentioned in vers. 20 and 21 were still 
prevalent among them. *AKai)apcla signifies 
sins of a sensual nature generally, suoh as de¬ 
filed both soul and body, Rom. i. 24; Gal. v. 19; 
Eph. iv. 19. n opveta (1 Cor. v. 1), and aotX~ 
yeia (wantonness, shamelessness, voluptuousness, 
Rom. xiii. 13; Gal. v. 19, et al.\ , are particular 
exhibitions of iucadapoia. Upaaoecv signifies, to 
bring about, achieve (comp. Passow). We do 
not (with Meyer and Osiander) mak aperavoq- 
o&vtuv refer to those who should be impenitent 
at the anticipated coming of the Apostle at Co¬ 
rinth : “ and shall not have repented/’ but to the 
fruitlessness of his admonitions when he was 
among them the second time. [The perfect in 
irporjfi. has here a special foroe and significance, 
implying that the sins were continued, and were 
not overcome by a true repentance. The aorist 
of fiii perav. is in contrast with this, and we see 
no reason why it may not be taken in the sense 
of a futur. exact, L e., those who will not have 
repented when I shall be with you]. 

Chap. xiii. 1-4. This ia the third time I am 
coming to you (ver 1 a\. —Now ^follows the 
Apostle’s announcement of his determination to 
proceed with an unsparing judicial severity, in 
accordance with what he had said in chap. xii. 
20 : Kpytj evprjdo) vfdv, o'tov ov dlXere. Tpirov tovto 
signifies here: this is the third time, as in John 
xxi. 14, etal. ’Epxoyai speaks of his actual coming, 
and presupposes that he had been atCorinth twice 
before this (it cannot refer to a mere purpose or 
plan of such a journey, nor to a coming by letters). 

[General note on PauTs visits to Corinth. It 
seems to us impossible to interpret 2 Cor. xiii. 
1, on any other view than that Paul had pre¬ 
viously been twice at Corinth. It cannot be 
made to mean simply, this is the second time P 
have been ready , and if it could it would have 
been a most unfortunate reference, in which 
he would rather remind his readers of his failure 
actually to come. The usual appeal to chap. xii. 
14, is unsatisfactory, not only because our pas¬ 
sage should not be a repetition of that, but be¬ 
cause the proper idea of that is, I am ready to 
come the third time. The word iikpxopai in 1 Cor. 
xvi. 5, is not quite to the point (Wordsworth), 
since it would only show how the will was taken 
for the fact, but would not account for his expected 
coming, being the third of a series of the same 
kind. Certainly no one, reading 2 Cor. xiii 1, 
without a previous bias, would ever think of any¬ 
thing but a third actual visit. In 2 Cor. ii. 1, 
Paul also implies that he had once visited them 
“in heaviness/’ evidently on account of the 
misconduct of Christians there; in 2 Cor. xii. 
21 he intimates that God had then humbled him; 
and in 2 Cor. xiii. 2 (rightly rendered) he im¬ 
plies that he had then given them warning that 
if he came again he would not spare them. Now 
when could that visit have been paid? The 
whole idea is unsuitable to thejfrsf visit when 
the church was formed. Nor could it have been 


after that which we now call the First Epistle, 
when he announced his intention to remain at 
Corinth until Pentecost (1 Cor. xvi. 8), and after 
“the Epistle" in which he had written to them 
“not to keep company with fornicators" (1 Cor. 
v. 9), and answered the inquiries the Corinthians 
had made of him (1 Cor. vii. 1). See Introd j 
6. But we know that Paul resided at Ephesus 
during the whole time between his first visit to 
Corinth and his journey through Macedonia, 
during which he wrote our present Second Epis¬ 
tle. There must, however, have been time enough 
after his departure from Corinth for the spring¬ 
ing up of the disorders which were censured in 
that unrecorded visit, and the subsequent lost 
Epistle, and for the sending of a letter and per¬ 
haps a deputation from the Corinthian Church 
to Paul (1 Cor. vii. 1; i. 11; xvi. 17). On the 
supposition that Paul came to Ephesus late in 
the year 54, Alford ventures to place the unre¬ 
corded journey in the Spring of 65, and the lost 
Epistle in the Spring of 57, or at least early in 
the same year in which he left Ephesus for Ma¬ 
cedonia (1 Cor. xvi. 8). As Ephesus and Corinth 
were the usual points of transit between Asia 
and Europe, Paul might easily have made a brief 
visit of the kind supposed, but as it was attended 
with no special results, it was not mentioned in 
the Acts. The shipwrecks and disasters at sea 
mentioned in 2 Cor. xi. 28-28, indicate that Paul 
must have made several voyages during his mis¬ 
sionary life, which are not recorded. Comp. 
Alford, Introd. to Cor. { 5., and Essay on How 
to use the Epistles in Sun. Mag. for 1867. J. L. 
Davies, Art. Paul in Smith's Diet, of the Bible]. 

In the month of two witnesses and of 
three shall every word be established 
(ver. 16).—By a citation from the very letter of 
the Law in Deut. xix. 16, the Apostle lets them 
see how rigid and precise were to be his disci¬ 
plinary proceedings when he should come to 
them this third time. He would so arrange the 
proceedings that the witnesses should be heard 
in the presence of the congregation (comp. 1 
Cor. v. 12, 18, 8, etc.), for in the trial of noto¬ 
rious offences, it would be necessary to adhere 
strictly to all legal forms, that he might avoid 
any appearance of partiality. [ike word, 

after the Hebrew manner] stands here for the 
matter, cause, conduct or charge in dispute. 
Ira^ijoerat, signifies: shall be established, deter¬ 
mined or brought to a decision. ’Eir l orbyar of, C 
e., on account of what is spoken. The nal instead 
of it before rptuv was designed to imply, and by 
three , if there are so many; or, also by three, as 
if he had said, from two to three. The free appli¬ 
cation which some have made of this citation 
from the law, (either to his repeated warnings 
and their certainty and validity; or to those re¬ 
peated announcements of his ooming with the 
accompanying warnings and threatenings which 
were equally sure to prove true; or to the va¬ 
rious occasions on which he had been or was about 
to be present among them, as if these were dis¬ 
tinct personal witnesses to establish the truth of 
the matter) seems to us by no means ingenious 
or plausible, even if we accept the more delicate 
ana profound explanation which Osiander pro¬ 
poses, vie., that his apostolic visits among them 
were, in consequence of their repetition, not 
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merely means by which he directly saw them, 
but distinot practical attestations of his faithful 
testimony among them, deposing against those 
who should continue impenitent (comp. Matth. 
▼ill. 4; x. 18).*—Whether any relation was in¬ 
tended between rpirov and rptuv is very uncer¬ 
tain. Inasmuch as he was about to announce in 
▼er. 2, that he was now determined to proceed 
in an unsparing manner against them, it is diffi¬ 
cult to perceive in what way he can imply that 
he was especially patient in delaying and in re¬ 
peatedly warning them.—What is said in 1 Tim. 
t. 19 shows that the law in such matters was not 
looked upon as abrogated. [Its validity, how¬ 
ever, depended upon its general reasonableness 
and npon Christ's recognition and re-institution 
(Matth. XYiii. 15) and not upon the perpetual ob¬ 
ligation of the Mosaic precept].—I have said 
already and now say beforehand* as when 
I was present the seoond time so now 
also in my absence, to them which here¬ 
tofore have sinned and to all the rest (yer. 
2a). —The verb irpotiprjKa (I have said before) 
has reference to previous announcements which 
still remained in force (perfect tense), and vpo- 
teyu (I foretell) to what he was then writing [in 
which he probably used precisely the same 
words, vii .: “If I come again," ete .] With re¬ 
spect to the former, he says: that he had said 
when present the second time, i as I did 
when I was present the second time; and with 
respect to the latter he says, I say beforehand, 
now when I am absent (koI anuv vvv, comp. ver. 
10). There is a correspondence between the two 
clauses icpoclpqica and npoXtyw on the one hand, 
and rb Stvrepov and vvv on the other, and hence 
the rb fcvrepov should not be separated from 
it ap6v and connected with irpoMyt*. It is evident 
from ver. 1 (rpirov rovro ipxoftat ) and other pas¬ 
sages, that the Apostle had already been twice 
at Corinth, and hence there is no need of the in¬ 
terpretation here: “as if I were present the se¬ 
oond time, although I am now absent." The 

[• Stanley (with whom Wordeworth agree*) thinks It un¬ 
likely that Paul would express himself so formally and yet 
so lmperfeotly if he merely Intended to speak of the usual 
legal process. He therefore contends that M the Journeys of 
the Apostle, accomplished or Intended, occupy throughout 
the Bpistle a prominent place In his mind; and now they 
seem to him to assume almost a distinct personal existence, 
as though oach constituted a separate attestation to his as¬ 
sertion. Be. as It were, appears to himself, a different per¬ 
son, and. therefore, a different witness in each Journey ac¬ 
complished or proposed. The first witness was that which 
he had delivered during his first visit, or in his first Bpistle 
(iv. 90); to which he refers In the words: * I hare said be¬ 
fore* (apocipwca). The seoond witness was that which he 
now bore on his present journey and through his present 
Bpistle, which was intended to supply the place of the Jour¬ 
ney once Inidnded (chap. 1.16; 1 Cor. xvi. 7) but now aban¬ 
doned by him. To this be refers in the word wpoXtyw * I 
speak beforehand,* i. before my next visit; and he 
strengthens this witness by representing himself as in a 
manner present on that second visit which had really hoen 
postponed («« vapmw rb Scvrvpor). It is by thus reckoning 
his second Lpistle as being virtually a second visit, or at 
least a secon 1 witness, that be was enabled in the first 
verse, to call the visit which was now about to be actually 
accomplished, his third visit. And this third visit would be 
reckoned as tae third witness, if it were necessary that the 
words quoted from Deut. were to be literally complied with.** 
We have thrught It fair that this view (which had so 
goneral a support in ancient, and until recent, times), should 
be thus firirly presented, but we agree with Barnes when he 
says, that u with all respect due to such great names, it 
seems to us that this is trifling and childish in the Extreme.” 
Hodok: u Three visits are not the testimony of three wit- 


nporjpaprrpcbrec were those in general who had 
previously sinned (and even then [open perfect] 
continued to do so), whether before his second 
visit (£f irapbv rb oeirrepov), or until his present 
writing (arrcJv vvv). The \oiirol were not those 
who had become impure after those just men¬ 
tioned, aa if irpoTjpapT. were related to npoeipr/Ka 
and oi Xotirot to npoteyu, for such an expression 
would be not only forced but indistinct. It means 
rather the remaining members of the congrega¬ 
tion, either such as witnessed his threatenings, 
or (belter) such as should be brought by his 
warnings and their own reflection to a reforma¬ 
tion, and hence such as would .not fall under 
discipline. The substance of what he had thus 
told them, and now foretold them, was:— that 
if X come again I will not spare (ver. 26).— 
In the words eif rb ndfav, the irdX/v which had 
been used as a noun, is converted by the ei? back 
again into an adverb. Why it was that he had 
been so lenient on bis second visit is not told us; 
it may have been because he had hoped that they 
would themselves oome to a better mind by re¬ 
flection, or because he had feared that he would 
only make matters worse, etc. With ov feiaopai 
is intimately connected what is said in ver. 8.— 
Since ye seek a proof of Christ speaking 
in me, who toward yon is not weak, but 
is strong among yon (ver. 8).—The reason he 
would not spare them, is introduced by knei: “I 
will not spare, since now ye seek, and indeed 
challenge by your conduct a proof," etc. Others 
make eicel £tjreire the protasis or conditional pro¬ 
position to ver. 6, and regard the words, “ Who is 
not weak toward you—by the power of God to¬ 
ward you," or at least the whole of ver. 4, as a 
parenthesis. Such a construction, however, 
seems unnecessary and awkward. AoKipi/v, 
which stands for emphasis at the commence¬ 
ment of the sentence, signifies: proof, trial, 
verification by experiment [see on 2 Cor. ii. 9]. 
The genitive, however, may be either of the ob¬ 
ject: the proof of the fact, etc .,«. the proof 
that Christ is speaking in me; or of the subject: 
that Christ may give proof that He is in me. 
That which follows, who is not weak toward you , 
etc ., is rather in favor of the latter interpreta¬ 
tion. In the words, Christ speaking in me , he had 
reference not merely to Christ's speaking through 
him (hv=6i&) % but to Christ's being and acting 
in him. By their impenitent conduct they were 
putting Him to the proof whether he could carry 
out what He had threatened against them, and 
so they challenged Him to make a demonstration 
of His power to punish them. What is said in 
the relative sentence, was intended to make 
them consider bow dangerous such a challenge 
was: “who is not weak with respect to you 
[eif], but is mighty among [evl you." In this 
he refers not to earlier manifestations of this 
power among them by means of spiritual gifts 
and miracles, etc., but to such an exercise of it 
among them as would become indispensable to 
punish them if they continued impenitent. The 
word dvvarei occurs nowhere else except here 
and in Rom. xiv. 4, though it is analogous to 
adwarel, and was perhaps occasioned by the use 
of atr&evel. The reason for the assertion that 
Christ was not weak but mighty, he now pro¬ 
ceeds to give in ver. 4:—For be also was 
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cruoified on account of weakness, but he 
lives on account of the power of God 

(ver. 4 a). The Apostle here reminds them that 
Christ was once reduced to an extremity of 
weakness, but that he now lived by the power of 
God. That extremity was when He endured 
crucifixion in consequence of the human infir¬ 
mity which He had experienced in the seasofi of 
His (voluntary! humiliation and privation (Phil, 
ii. 7-11). ’E/c nere designates the cause or ori¬ 
gin. The Cyv refers to the life of absolute power 
(energy) which began with Christ’s resurrec¬ 
tion, was derived from God, and was afterwards 
proved by influences among men (comp. Rom. 
vi. 4; Acts ii. 3d; Eph. i. 20-23; Phil. ii. 9). 
If we accept the reading: ical yap « (which Osi- 
ander with Tischendorf adopts as the lect. diffic.}, 
ei must be taken as concessive, and by itself it 
seems not inconsistent with the a?3A which fol¬ 
lows. But icai yhp does not correspond wit h a?2d 
very well, inasmuch as it signifies not merely: 
/or, but: for even. Kal yhp fi would then sig¬ 
nify: for even (although) if. But nat ei indi¬ 
cates that the condition must be looked upon as 
an extreme one, and not to be expected. On 
the other hand ei k at would have implied that 
this condition was probable or certain, but that 
for the argument in hand it was a matter of in¬ 
difference. We are obliged in this case to sup¬ 
pose that there has been an exchanging of icni ei 
for ei xai, which must be ascribed to some trans¬ 
criber having interpolated the ei, rather than to 
Paul. A concessive protasis appears appropriate 
on account of the aAAd. The solution of the dif¬ 
ficulty which Osiander proposes, viz., that the 
kcli implies that the case of Christ was similar to 
that of his ministers, does not seem clear to us, 
and indeed appears unintelligible. The best 
way would seem to be, to leave out the ei, as it 
may easily have been inserted. It is evident that 
the Apostle looked upon this as the actual condi¬ 
tion in which Christ was, for he now proceeds to 
show that he himself was in the same condition 
of weakness and life through the power of God: 
—for we also are weak in him, but we 
shall live together with him through the 
power of God toward you (ver. 4 6).— It is 
evident, therefore, that he leaves us to infer what 
must be the condition of Christ from thnt of one 
who stood in fellowship with Christ ( b —orv 
ahrip) ; inasmuch as the condition of the former 
was reflected or was repeated in that of his fol¬ 
lowers, or was the consequence of it. ’A otievov- 
pev refers not to the Apostle's sufferings, but to 
his appearing to lack power when he spared the 
Corinthians It must be regarded, therefore, as 
something which was like Christ’s own weak¬ 
ness, voluntarily assumed. He describes it also 
by the words & abrtp as something which was 
the consequence of his fellowship with Christ 
[Winer’s Idioms , { 62, p. 311 note], and there¬ 
fore like Christ’s own weakness transient and 
temporary, inasmuch as the Divine power which 
made Christ alive would necessarily and in that 
very act make alive all who were connected with 
him (ovv avrip). And indeed, etc vjiac indicates 
that his being alive would be manifested in the 
energy by which they would be directed. There is 
no reference in the word as here used, 
to the future resurrection, but it means simply to 


be vigorous, to be ftill of life. Neander: “In 
i he discharge of our Apostolic authority among 
you will be manifested the Divine power of a 
risen and glorified Christ.” [The Apostle, in 
this passage, surely claims that Christ spoke and 
acted in him, and we reasonably infer that his 
Apostolic words, Epistles and acts were those of 
an infallible Christ within him. It has been 
said that he never advanced such a claim. Not 
only in the cAAa, which occurs in both clauses 
of ver. 4, but in the use of the present (sjj 
acrdevovpey) and the future (^f/oopev) in opposi¬ 
tion to (iaTavp6dri). we have a strong contrast 
with the resurrection and all its endless and 
perpetual influences through Christ and His 
people]. 

Vers. 5-10.—Examine your own selves 
whether ye are in the faith, prove your 
own selves (ver. 6 a).—In opposition to the 
thought represented in ver. 3, according to which 
they desired a proof of Christ in him, the Apostle 
presents the demand that they should direct 
their examination to their own selves. For the 
sake of emphasis eavrobc is put first. H etpdfytv 
signifies, to make proof or trial of one, to 
tempt (1 Cor. x. 9, kKnetpdfriv Xpiorbv, which is 
here the same as dotupyv Zryreiv, etc .). [On the 
ordinary distinction to be observed between 
these expressions, see Trench, Synn, 2d Part, p. 
119ff]. He then more particularly defines the 
point to which that self-examination should be 
directed. *. whether they were in the faith; 
thus probably intimating that their doiup^v Zyrerp 
betrayed a serious defect in that respect, inas¬ 
much as they would hardly have needed any 
proof of Christ in him if they had been in the 
faith. To be in the faith , or, to esteem themselves 
standing in the faith, were phrases which desig¬ 
nated a living Christianity, the original principle 
of which is a faith laying hold of Christ, surren¬ 
dering the whole heart to Him, and in this way 
bringing us into fellowship with Him (not: fides 
qase creditur, in contrast with erroneous doc¬ 
trines; and also not the faith of miracles). The 
doKip/t&tv also is not in this passage equivalent 
to Mtupov iroieiv , but as in 1 Cor. xi. 28, it sig¬ 
nifies, to try, to inquire into the worthiness of a 
thing, with the view of accurately distinguishing 
between what is and what is not genuine. The 
word here properly refers back to their seeking 
a proof of Christ (doKtpyv £ rjreire ). The essen¬ 
tial nature of the faith is further pointed out in 
the succeeding clause.— Or know ye not 
yonr own selves, that Jesus Christ is in 
you, except ye are to some extent unap¬ 
proved (ver. 6 6) ?—(Comp. Eph. iii. 17; Gal. ii. 
20). The use of the entire name ’Itfoovf Xpurrdc 
indicates more than usurI solemnity, and implies 
that the presence of Christ’s spirit, by faith, in 
the Church and in the hearts of its members, pro¬ 
duces a practical fellowship with the whole per¬ 
son of Christ (comp. vi. 16; 1 Cor. iii. 16; Eph. 
ii. 21-22). In iavrobc, brt — ev vpiv we have an 
attraction of a peculiar kind (where the attracted 
word is not the subject of the succeeding sen¬ 
tence). [Winer’s Idioms , { 68, 8. a. p. 896]. 
Yourselves (eavrdvc) in this connection is empha¬ 
tic, since it is contrasted with Christ speaking m 
you , in ver. 3. [Our English version entirely 
overlooks the $ at the head of the clause.] There 
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are two ways by which # owe tmyev. ctc. % may be 
connected in seuBe with that which precedes it; 
according to the first, the spiritual relation which 
Christ sustained toward them, and of which in- 
deed they must be conscious if they were Chris* 
tians. imposed on them the obligation to examine 
more carefully into their relation to Him and 
their conduct toward Him. and of course into 
their faith, in order to ascertain whether it was 
not wavering (Osiafider). According to the 
second, he appeals to their sense of honor, and 
implies that for this reason they should not 
shrink from self-examination; t. they surely 
ought not to be so entirely destitute of a Chris¬ 
tian spirit as not to know their own selves 
(Meyer, deWette). In either case there was a 
motive for self-examination; but the 9) oi >k argues 
in favor of the latter method In et pfjn adbtupoi 
lore, he intended to say, that they would find 
this to be the case with themselves, unless 'they 
should prove to be uuworthy, spurious Chris¬ 
tians (Osiander: He throws out a doubt of that 
gracious state to which they laid claim, in the 
same proportion in which they were ignorant of 
their relation to Christ and did not examine them¬ 
selves). ’E* fiijn is used in 1 Cor. yii. 6; and the 
n has the effect rather to soften the force of the 
expression [unless ye are “ somewhat reprobates 
or “ to some extent abide not the proof''Y. AdoKipoi 
has reference to doKtpd^ere aud tioKifjqv, which he 
had previously used. — But J trust y© shall 
know that w© are not unapproved (ver. 
6).—This verse is intimately connected with the 
latter part of ver. 6. A SdtufWL, in this verse, has 
reference to Paul’s power as an Apostle to punish 
offenders, and he expresses the hope that (in 
case he should be compelled to exercise it) they 
would find him [if they ventured to put him to 
the proof] (in this respect) not unapproved, t. e , 
as one who throws out empty threatenings, but 
is too feeble to execute'them; but rather one 
who would make those who perseveringly re¬ 
sisted him feel his power (comp. tv. 7 and 9). 
This was the 6oki fdj which tney sought (ver. 8). 
His hope, however, was not fixed exclusively 
upon the punishment in itself, but upon the pro¬ 
per authentication of his office, the maintenance 
of his Apostolic authority by such means. The 
interpretation which maintains that yvcxre<T$e 
(ye shall know) is to be understood, not of an 
experimental knowledge, but of a knowledge 
gained by their reformation in consequence of 
his warning, or by an observation of his life 
and works as an Apostle [». e., if you put our 
Apostolical power to the test by appealing to 
our clemency], is not quite consistent with 
the general scope of the passage. The same 
may be said of the view which aims to me¬ 
diate between the different explanations, and 
maintains that the knowledge was to be obtained 
partly by an examination of themselves and 
partly by their experience of ecclesiastical disci¬ 
pline.—But in ver. 7 he shows that he would 
gladly be spared such an authentication of his 
power :-^But we pray God that ye do no 
evil (ver. 7a);—His desire is expressed in the 
form of a prayer. The explanation which makes 
vpdq the object and the Apostle himself the sub¬ 
ject of Troajaai [that I may do you no evil], is 
unsatisfactory: 1, because he could not apply 


such a designation to the punishment he inflicted; 
2 , because kokov ttoieIv pjjdkv has an evident refe¬ 
rence to rd KaA.bv noieiv [the one being what is 
morally bad or worse, and the other whatsis mo¬ 
rally honorable, beautiful and right].— not that 
we should appear approved, but that ye 
should do what is good, though we be as 
unapproved (ver. 76).—He here expresses 
what was more particularly the purport of bis 
prayer. (We should observe the change which 
here takes place in the construction: the infini¬ 
tive and iva , comp, irpombxecdcu Iva Col. i. 9; 2 
Thess. i. 11). The prayer was not (1 pray or I 
desire), that he might appear approved (in con¬ 
sequence of the infliction of punishment, or the 
accomplishment of his threatenings) but that the 
Corinthians might do well (that which is right), 
though he should be unapproved (inasmuch as his 
threatenings would remain unfulfilled, or seem 
needless and uncalled for). [In this case he would 
use the word dddKtpw; in two different senses: in 
the one sense he would not be unapproved, since 
the reformation of the Corinthians would be the 
best proof of his Apostolic power, but in another 
sense he would be unapproved, because ho would 
fail in the fulfilment of his threatenings, on ac¬ 
count of their reformation. He meant to say that 
he cared not for being unapproved in the latter 
sense, since they would be saved and edified. 
Comp. Stanley]. Another explanation is given 
by Meyer, who takes iva in the sense of, that , m 
order that , and understands ddiupoi of the Appro¬ 
bation which would be awarded to him as their 
spiritual father, if they should conduct themselves 
well; "but he makes d66Kiuoi refer to his failure 
in exercising and applying his power as an 
Apostle to inflict punishment. It must be con¬ 
ceded that the idea advanced in this first expla¬ 
nation lies not within the range of thought pur¬ 
sued by the context, and yet it would not be 
inconsistent with PauTs manner, to say that the 
good conduct of his readers might make him 
seem in one aspect ddtufio^ and in another a66iu - 
fio$. He certainly gives reason in ver. 8 for 
saying that if they did well he would have no oc¬ 
casion for exercising his power as an Apostle to 
punish them, and therefore would in that same 
degree appear unapproved, inasmuch as he had 
laid down the rule by which he would be governed 
in his course with them:— For we can do 
nothing against the truth, but for the 
truth (ver. 8).—The truth here may be ex¬ 
plained either as equivalent to moral truth 
(comp. 1 Cor. v. 8) or righteousness (a sense which 
is not allowable unless it is made necessary by 
the context); or as signifying that he could do 
nothing which did not accord with the facts of 
the case, a meaning very appropriate to a judi¬ 
cial proceeding, but entirely unsuitable when we 
come to the phrase for the truth . Meyer makes 
the word mean the truth k af i£o*#v f i. «., the 
gospel: “If their good conduct had not been his 
object (< M.' Iva) he would have been working, 
against the Gospel; since that was a system de¬ 
signed to promote morality on Christian princi- 
ples.” Osiander's explanation is preferable: 
“The Divine law was the truth from which we 
deduce all our rules of discipline; and in Paul's 
Apostolic work he could do nothing against this, 
but every thing he did would finally result in the; 
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advancement of that Divine truth which was dis¬ 
pensed in the Gospel.’* Karp against— virep, for 
its interests. In the latter sentence dw&fie&d tl 
should be supplied.— For we rejoioe when 
we are weak and ye are strong: this also 
we pray for, even yonr restoration to 
complete order (ver. 9).—His object here was 
to confirm what he had said in ver. 6, by assur¬ 
ing them that he would rejoice, even if he were 
weak, i. e., powerless, so far as relates to the 
exercise of discipline among them (from want of 
occasion); and they were strong, i. should 
conduct themselves so wisely as to disarm him of 
all judicial authority against them. If this were 
so, how could he do anything in opposition to 
tiie truth, and to those rules of action which the 
truth prescribed? He furthermore assures them 
that it was the object of his constant prayer, that 
they might in this way be made strong. As in ver. 
7 dx e(T ^ ai signifies not merely to wish, for it is 
an advance beyond the thought expressed in *ai- 
pofiev. Tr/v Kardprunv vpfjv is added after tovto 
epexegetically, and signifies your restoration to 
complete order, u e., perfection. The verb is used 
in ver. 11 and in 1 Cor. i. 10, and KarapTiopdg in 
Eph. iv. 12. It contains a reserved hint that their 
condition at that time was disorderly.— For this 
cause being absent I write these things, 
lest being present I should use sharpness 
aooording to the power which the Lord 
gave me for edification and not for de¬ 
struction (ver. 10).—In this he adds an expla¬ 
nation of his design in writing this Epistle: “I 
have written because iny joy and ray great anx¬ 
iety before God is, that ye may be strong and 
restored to your proper state.** In this expres¬ 
sion he had reference to the whole Epistle, but 
especially to the latter part of it.—He here uses 
the singular number, because he begins to treat 
of conduct and purposes which belonged only to 
himself. ’A irordp^ (Tit. i. 18, the noun is in 
Rom. xi. 22) signifies roughly, rigorously, with 
strict severity (from a verb signifying to cut or 
tear off). K pf/a&cu is here used absolutely, and 
signifies to proceed, to act; in other plaoes it is 
used with the dative of the mode of proceeding 
or acting, but here, with an adverb, there is no 
need of supplying v/uv. The reason for his 
wishing not to act thus, he gives when he says 
that his power was given him for edifioaliun 
and not for destruction (comp. chap. x. 8). [He 
had no power or authority for the injury of 
men: it was all for their edification. Except for 
the latter purpose therefore it was not only null 
and void as to authority, but it was actually 
powerless in result. By a beautiful figure he 
conceives himself as a builder intrusted with no 
right or means to do anything except for the 
welfare of his fellow-men, to advance the true in¬ 
terests of humanity. Such were the Apostle’s 
views of the limits of ecclesiastical power with 
respect to oucodop^v. Comp, on 2 Cor. v. 1 and 
x. 8. Also J. S. Howson, on Foul's use of Meta¬ 
phors m Sund. Mag., 1867]. 

Vkrs. 11-18. Finally, brethren, rejoice. 
Be perfectly joined together, be oomfort- 
ed, be of one mind, be at peace (ver. 11 a). 
—Having in the previous verses resumed his ori¬ 
ginal mildness of manner, he now concludes with 
some friendly admonitions, though without re¬ 


laxing anything in the earnestness of his pur¬ 
pose. [The word dfoX+oi, which he so often 
uses in his other Epistles and especially in his 
First Epistle but so seldom (only four times) in 
his Second Epistle to the Corinthians, indicates 
here the importance of what he was about to 
say, and his transition to a now section, in whieh 
his affectionate spirit breathes forth with espe¬ 
cial power.] In ver. 11, kotir&v does not signify: 
for the future, henceforth, but it is a concluding 
particle in the sense of, as for the rest ( ceterum ), 
as in the Eph. vi. 10 etc .; 2 These, iii. 1. Osiar- 
der : “ His object was to say, that he had some¬ 
thing of importance to them, still upon his 
heart.*’ This was addressed not exclusively to 
those whose minds were best disposed toward 
him, but like the preoeding verses, to the whole 
congregation. Xalpere is not here a parting salu¬ 
tation, for that is given afterwards in ver. 18; 
but an exhortation to rejoioe in the Lord (PhiL 
iii. 1, iv. 4), very appropriately pressed upon 
them after, all that lie had said in this Epistle to 
grieve them. But this ^aipttv could take place 
only on condition of the Karapri&odai and the 
riXeiw yiveo&aij «. on condition of their com¬ 
plete restoration to order and to their perfection. 
These are here urged upon them as acts which 
they must themselves perform [middle voice and 
reflexive] under the power of the which 

again is conditioned by the Karapri^ar&au W. 
F. Bbssrr: “In the alarm cry: Be perfeot, 
(prepare yourselves) 1 hear the call of your com¬ 
mander, to form into rank and file, and to get 
into order of battle** (Col. ii. 6). But both the 
Xalpetv and the KaTaprlfeo&cu were the conditions 
on which the irapaKaXeicrdcu was dependent. This 
irapaxaAeiode is here not an admonition or an ex¬ 
hortation that they should make progress in spi¬ 
ritual things (give attention to it among yon), 
but that they should be oomforted (oomp. i. 4-<; 
vii. 7-18) with respect to all those things whieh 
had grieved them. An exhortation to mutual 
comfort (to comfort one another) would have 
been differently expressed: rrapaKoXelre iavroix 
or aXtyTwvc (1 These, iv. 18; v. 11; Heb. iii. 18). 
Finally he calls npon them to be of one mind (rd 
avrb Qpweirt), whioh may be regarded as implying 
an humble estimate of each one*s own self, a love 
for one another, and a tender interest in eaeh 
other’s welfare, on the ground that they had u 
community of interests in the Christian life (Phil, 
iii. 15-16; iv. 2; Rom. xii. 16; xv. 5; Beck See- 
lent. p. 61), and to live in peace,«. e. f to main¬ 
tain unity of action in the outer life (Mark ix. 
50; Rom. xii. 18; 1 These, v. 18). To these 
admonitions he Attaches yet. further a promise: 
—And the Ctod of love and peace shall 
be with you (ver. 11 b) —i. if ye do these 
things, the God who is the author of love (rd 
avrb fpovelv) and of peace (oomp. 1 Cor. xiv. 88; 
Rom. xv. 88; xri. 20; Phil. iv. 9; 1 Those. ▼. 
28; Heb. xiii. 20) will be with you, will be near 
you to bless you, and to grant yon the eqjoyment 
of His gracious communion. That God from 
whom love and peace proceeds, makes those who 
yield to His influences in these respects, and are 
faithful in such things, experience how rich is 
His graoe, and how abundant are His blessings. 
—Salute one another with a holy kiss 
(ver. 12).—On this verse comp. 1 Cor. xvL 2U 
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[With respect to the tffotpa 6y, see on 1 Thess. 
t. 26; Rom. xvi. 16, and 1 Cor. xvi. 20. Among 
the Greeks the kiss had only an erotio significa¬ 
tion, but among the Jews and Oriental nations 
it was generally a token of affection among kin¬ 
dred and friends. The Jews refused it to all 
except the holy seed of Israel. Thence it passed 
into the Christian community, and Jostin says, 
(Apol. II. p. 87), “After the prayers are ended 
(in the church), we greet one another with a 
kiss.” Cyril (Hier.) says that before the ‘sur- 
*um cordaj) a deacon proclaimed to the commu¬ 
nicants in the words of this verse: “Salute” 
He, In the Eastern churches it was given be¬ 
fore, and in the Western after the consecration 
of the saoramental emblems, and before their 
distribution, as a sign of reconciliation and love. 
In the Apo*t. CoruU, it is said: “Let the men 
salute one another, and the women also one an¬ 
other, with a holy kiss in the Lord.** Paul an¬ 
ticipated that his Epistle would be read before 
the whole Church, and he, therefore, connected 
with it this ecclesiastical or hieratic usage, as a 
sign of the common covenant by which they were 
all members one of another and the body of 
Christ. Binoham, Chr, Anti, B. XII. Ch. IV. $ 
6. Smith’s Diet, of the Bible , Oslandeb and 
Wobdsworth, on 1 The**, V. 26].— All the saints 
salute you (ver. 13).—The words ol aytoi ndureg 
refer to those saints who lived in the region from 
which he was writing (Macedonia), but a more 
comprehensive sense of the worus is not ex¬ 
cluded (comp. Osiander, who very thoroughly 
discusses the meaning of this whole verse). In 
place of his own salutation, he gives us finally 
that precious Benediction which has acquired 
such a liturgical importance in every age and in 
every part of the Christian world:— The graoe 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of 
God, and the communion of the Holy 
Ghost, be with you all (ver. 14).—[It is the 
most formal and solemn of all Paul’s forms of 
benediction, and accordingly has been univer¬ 
sally selected as the one to be used by the 
Church in its worship. It ascribes to each Per¬ 
son of the Trinity a special but not an exclusive 
part in the work of redemption. Each of those 
Persons share in the work of grace and love and 
communion, but eaoh of them is distinguished 
for a peculiar prominence in one of these depart¬ 
ments. Each of them are mentioned with equal, 
but with a distinct honor and efficiency. They 
are presented, not according to their ontologio 
or metaphysical nature, but to their economic re¬ 
lation to sinful men in the work of salvation. 
That salvation comes to us “from (£«) God the 
Father, through (did) God the Son, and 6y«God 
the Holy Ghost.’ 1 ] The Benediction itself is di¬ 
vided into three parts in accordance with the re¬ 
lations of the sacred Trinity, We have first, the 
graoe of the Lord Jesus Christ (comp. chap. viii. 
9; Rom. v. 15), that graoe which is continually be¬ 
stowed upon, intercedes for (Rom. viii. 84), and 
strengthens (chap. xii. 9) those whom he has 
redeemed, and by means of which they come 
into the possession and enjoyment of the love of 
God. The communion of the Holy Ghost, the 
participation in Him and in His graoious influ¬ 
ences, is the product of that grace and this love, 
and is His continual direction and application of 


them to believers (comp. Rom. viii. 9-26, 27; 
vii. 6; viii. 11; Gal. iv. 6; vi. 8. K mvuvla, as 
in Phil. ii. 1, and 1 Cor. i. 9, signifies not com¬ 
munication merely, for rot; irveop. is the gen. 
subj.). He thus desires that the whole Church 
[even that portion which he had been obliged in 
some respects to censure] may epjoy all the 
blessings of God’s salvation, bb they are shed 
forth by the Lord of the Church, including that 
Spirit which is the bond of its fellowship and the 
source of its organic life. Nbandir: “We have 
in this passage the practical doctrine of the Tri¬ 
nity, the Father revealing His love in Christ; 
Christ, in and through whom he reveals Himself, 
and by whom the work of redemption (grace) is 
accomplished; and the fellowship of Divine life, 
which proceeds from Christ.” —Ewald: “We 
cannot but feel an intense interest in knowing 
what was the effect of a letter containing such an 
unusual amount of severity. Fort unately we have 
some renson to conclude from Rom. xv. 26-27, 
and Acts xx. 2, that the result was all that, could 
be wished. Paul actually returned to Corinth 
soon after sending this Epistle, and remained 
there for some time in peace, as he certainly 
could not have done, if this letter had not 
smoothed the way for him there, and enabled 
him to return to his beloved Church in triumph. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


I 1. Where an impenitent spirit which disre¬ 
gards all warning and admonition becomes ma¬ 
nifest in a congregation, there is no other way 
than to administer discipline with severity. And 
yet the minister of Christ should always be care¬ 
ful to produce the impression that he is by no 
means proud of his official authority, but that he 
rather feels humbled under the hand of God 
when he finds that he is compelled to administer 
discipline with severity. He must indeed never 
spare, when he is called to act in behalf of 
Christ’s authority, if it is evident that his for¬ 
bearance will be imputed to a want of power in 
that Lord whom he represents, and whose organ 
he is known to be. Every one should be made 
to see not only that a minister, in imitation of 
his Divine Master, may for awhile lay aside his 
power and even appear feeble as he bears and 
forbears with his brethren, but that through the 
same Divine power which raised his Lord from 
the weakness of the cross to the might of an ab¬ 
solute and all-sufficient life, he possesses a living 
power for the accomplishment of those objects 
which are essential to the office he has received, 
and to his 4riumph over all who oppose him in 
his lawful work. But the same love which, on 
suitable occasions, refrains from all assertions 
of authority, will also incline him to make every 
exertion to avoid any necessity for its exercise. 
He will admonish, entreat and implore God that 
every thing whioh insolently puts Christ in him 
to the proof whether His threatenings are se¬ 
riously intended, and whether He will venture to 
execute them, may disappear; that all who have 
been refractory and disorderly may have their 
attention turned rather to themselves to see 
whether they are in the faith and whether Christ 
is in them, and that so they may be reestablished 
in Christian fellowship, may do that which is 
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S ood, and may be saved from the necessity of 
iscipline. It will be a pleasure to him when he 
is able to exchange severity for gentleness, even 
though he may thus have the appearance of 
weakness. His only care will be so to conduct 
himself that Divine truth may be vindicated, that 
complete order may be secured, and that practi¬ 
cal religion may be promoted. 

2. Where Jesus Christ causes His grace to 
abound, and abundantly forgives, blesses and 
saves men, the love of God is revealed, and God 
Himself is freely and powerfully communicated 
to our souls. When this is the case and our 
souls are sealed by His grace, this love will be 
shed abroad in the heart by the Holy Ghost, we 
shall be of one mind, we shall seek for the things 
that make for peace, we shall rejoice in the 
Lord, we shall earnestly aspire after perfection, 
and never want consolation when we are in 
trouble. In this manner the Church will be 
built up; and it is a blessed work to co-operate 
in the production of such a result by praising 
this grace and love, by bringing men into the 
communion of the Holy Ghost and by confirming 
them in it. No one, however, can perform such 
a work unless he knows by experience what it 
is to rejoice in this grace, love and communion, 
and regards it as his highest privilege to continue 
to do so. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Stabke:—Chap. x. 19. That no impediments 
may be thrown in the way of our work, we must, 
though with humble diffidence, repel those as¬ 
saults which may be made upon it; but we must 
be especially careful lest we use such means of 
defence as will only make matters worse. Those 
who truly serve God, speak as though they were 
conscious of being ever before God in Christ, as 
though they were in communion with Him, and 
were under His direction.—Ver. 20. Where love 
is wanting, hatred will be found, and will break 
forth into every kind of discord, though all its 
forms will show a family likeness to one another. 
—Hedinger: —Ver. 21. How distressing to look 
upon such disorders! Those whose hearts are 
still bleeding from the wounds which former 
sins, especially those of lewdness and impurity, 
have left upon the conscience, should be careful 
that those wounds be properly healed, and that 
the old sore is not liable to break out afresh. 
Isa. xxxviii. 15. —Spenbr:— Chap. xiii. If. Even 
when we conclude that spiritual discipline does 
not call for a public judicial process, it should 
not be entered upon without reflection. If sin¬ 
ners have no fear of punishment, they will flat¬ 
ter themselves with the hope of impunity in sin. 
—Hedinger:— To bear long is not necessarily to 
bear always. Even Elisha finally called for the 
bears, Samuel grasped the sword, and Elijah 
invoked fire from heaven, when time and pa¬ 
tience were exhausted. Scoff not at God, who 
will surely give testimony in behalf of His ser¬ 
vants.—Ver. 8. Let us see to it, that we do not so 
conduct ourselves that Christ is obliged to put 
forth His hand to punish rather than to Assist us. 
The threatenings of God’s faithful ministers will 
not be found empty words.— Hedinger :—Ver. 4. 
Rejoice, for the Lord is King, and reigns in the 


midst of His enemies! Let no one be intimidated 
wiien the powers of darkness seem to prevail! 
If we would be exalted, we must humble our¬ 
selves and cheerfully bear Christ’s cross. —Spb- 
neb : — Ver. 5. Many know not their own selves; 
for while some think too well of their own good¬ 
ness, others are faint-hearted. A faithful self- 
examination would rectify all such errors. Moat 
of us by nature have the bad habit of trying our 
neighbors and seeking a proof of what is in 
them, but of neglecting the same thing with re¬ 
spect to ourselves, Matth. vii. 1-8.—Hedingbb: 
—“Thou sayest: I am a Christian, a child of 
glory!” But hast thou proved this ? Art thou 
really sure of it ? Is it not possible that thou 
hast taken up with a vain conceit and received 
base coin for gold? Let every one search his 
own heart diligently, and if he finds Christ and 
the graces of Christ’s Spirit there, if Christian 
love and a fraternal spirit reigns there, all is 
well.— Speneb:— While we examine ourselves, 
we almost invariably are led to pray that the 
Lord also would search and make us know our 
hearts, Ps. cxxxix. 28, 24.— If we have a faith 
which works by love, we have good evidence of 
our gracious state and of our salvation. Such 
an examination of ourselves is of great import¬ 
ance : 1, because our hearts are naturally so cor¬ 
rupt and our self-love is so inordinate that we 
never discover evil in ourselves without great 
difficulty; 2, because in the midst of so many 
cares and so much intercourse with our fellow- 
men, we are in danger of neglecting to watch 
over our thoughts, words, etc.; 8, because of the 
injury which is sure to follow the omission of 
this duty, in our continuance under delusive 
fancies, or our relapse into them; 4, because of 
the benefits which a frequent self-examination 
must bring, in the increase of faith, in assurance 
of salvation, in our security against apostasy, in 
our growing union and intimacy with God, in 
our better acquaintance with our faults, and in 
our purification from them by Divine grace. But 
the object of this trial is, to ascertain: 1, whe¬ 
ther we have been truly converted, believe in 
Christ, and are united to Him, and whether we 
have the comforts and put forth the fruits of 
faith, such as the love of God and of our neigh¬ 
bor, delight in spiritual things, an inclination to 
every form of obedience, earnestness in prayer, 
lively hope, patience, etc.; 2, how successful we 
have been in following Jesus. The result will 
be, that we shall recognize what is good in our¬ 
selves with humility and thankfulness to God, 
and what is wrong with contrition, and prayer 
for forgiveness; we shall lay hold upon Divine 
grace with greater eagerness; and we shall 
arouse ourselves to walk before God with in¬ 
creased earnestness. It should bo a special ob¬ 
ject of such an examination to discover what sins 
most easily beset us, and to what extent we have 
sucoeeded in laying them aside.—Ver. 7. Preach¬ 
ers will find it better to use their staff of office 
with gentleness, than to put forth the power 
given them so *s to give pain.—Ver. 10. Think 
it not for thy iryury that thy spiritual guide has 
touched thee rather roughly, for proud flesh needs 
a corrosive plaster.—Ver. 11. We must not besur- 
prised that believers should not unfrequently be 
depressed with internal as well as external afflio- 
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tions, notwithstanding the seeds of spiritual joy 
they always possess. The admonition therefore 
can never eome amiss, that they should be of 
good eheer and be joyful in the Lord.—Many 
heads, many minds! Look therefore continually 
to Christ or thou canst never oome to Him. Qod 
dwells in souls exercised to good works through 
faith in Christ.—Ver. 13. Every minister should 
reflect whether such a salutation could go forth 
from him to his hearers in the spirit of the 
Apostle, with an earnest desire for their salva- 
t .on and with a sincere faith in God; but it 
equally becomes these hearers to consider care¬ 
fully whether they are prepared to appropriate 
such a salutation to themselves, and to confirm 
it with an earnest prayer and a hearty amen be¬ 
fore God.—There are many who are unreason¬ 
able enough to long for the grace of Jesus Christ 
nud the love of the Father, but are unwilling to 
bj directed and sanctified by the Holy Ghost.— 
Lit. every one who reads and desires a part in 
tue blessings promised in God’s word, unite in 
applying this benediction to all, and add his 
hearty amen! 

Bbrlrnb. Bible, Chap. xii. 20:—Such are the 
disorders which follow a removal from the sim¬ 
plicity of the Gospel.—How much reason has a 
sincere child of God for sorrow and humiliation 
when he thinks of the abomination of desolation 
in the holy places of the Church at the present 
time, and when he finds that everything there is 
disordered, that self-conceit, false wisdom, and 
confusion so generally prevails, and that almost 
every man s hand is turned against his brother! 
—Chap. xiii. 2: We must never connive at 
wickedness. But if it is willing to come to the 
light it should be freely forgiven.—Ver. 4. It is 
God's way sometimes to seem very small in His 
servants, but if they are despised, He manifests 
Himself in His greatness.—Ver. 6. There is no 
point on which men are so liable to be deceived 
as with reference to their own faith. On no point 
therefore should they be more careful to examine 
themselves. Unconverted men and hypocrites 
never prove their own selves. And yet no one can 
enjoy communion with God without it, for such 
a communion requires us to give up self-love for 
God’s love, and to pass an impartial judgment upon 
ourselves.—Those who pay no attention to their 
condition, and never reflect whether they are 
prepared for another world, will surely be un¬ 
able to abide the fiery trial of God’s justice and 
will be oast away and dashed in pieces as worth¬ 
less vessels.—The human heart is a fathomless 
abyss; we only need closely and properly to 
observe it to find in it every day some new thing 
to humble us before God and to make us willing 
to be judged by God and man. We must not, 
however, be insensible of the good whioh God has 
wrought in our hearts, for we shall never have 
courage to fight against our sins, if we know not 
our interest in Christ.—Especially should we 
examine whether we have that peace with God 
through Jesus Christ, whioh excites us to pray, 
to strive against sin, to praisje God, to walk 
before Him, and to hunger and thirst after righ¬ 
teousness : and whether all our hope is built 
upon a consciousness of faith in Christ and love 
to God. Nor should we be satisfied unless we find 
these evidences during the whole course of our 


lives.—No one will become free from sin unless 
he is willing truly to know himself.—Ver. 11. 
Where love and peace reign, the heart becomes 
a temple in which God is adored and praised in 
Bpirit and in truth.—Ver. 13. Such is the order 
in which God conveys His blessings to men. 
Christ and His grace must precede everything 
else, or our evil consciences will prevent us from 
trusting to the love of God. Both are united 
together in our hearts by the fellowship of the 
Holy Ghost. This three-fold band encircles all 
who are willing to be the Lord’s, and makes 
them children of the Father, members of the 
Son, and temples of the Holy Ghost. Amen! 

Rieger:—Chap. xii. 20f. We are sometimes 
too careful to conceal those sins which take 
place in our own hearts and in our Christian 
community, and the oonsequence is they are not 
thoroughly removed. Where we do not bring 
what has been done in former times with suffi¬ 
cient honesty into the light of Divine truth, 
and to the forgiving and sanctifying grace of 
God, great mischief will afterwards spring from 
them.—Chap. xiii. 1. In matters of conscience we 
should hold ourselves to the strictest method of 
proceeding. Even those remarks and judgments 
which Christians pass upon one another, Bhould 
be so thoroughly considered that they will bear 
an examination like that which is given to the 
most suspected witness in a judicial process.— 
Ver. 4. From His advent into the world until the 
close of His earthly career, Christ made Himself 
so weak that sinners thought they could do with 
Him as they pleased. But He now possesses 
through Divine power a life, in which He not 
only has life in Himself, but He gives life to the 
world, and sends His Spirit to make even the 
word of His cross the power of God unto salva¬ 
tion. A life of faith in the Son of God is even 
now a life of Divine power. Those who are 
troubled about their infirmities, will find that in 
losing life they receive a life eternal.—Ver. 6. A 
faith which does not bring us into communion 
with God, nor bring Christ and His Spirit into 
the heart, will never abide the test.—Ver. 7. Our 
throatenings and punishments must have the 
unction of prayer, or they will accomplish no 
good results. We not unfrcquently find that we 
can get no access to men until we have found 
access to God.—Ver. 11. Even where considerable 
faults are known to exist among brethren, we 
must come back to the common relation in which 
we all stand to one another, that by its means all 
may be awakened to joy without giving up their 
faith.—Ver. 13. Every good thing we have or 
hope for from God, must come to us through the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ. The love of God 
can be exercised only toward those who find par¬ 
don and access to him through Jesus Christ. 
And it is only through the fellowship of the Holy 
Ghost that God will have or maintain any union 
with those whom he loves (John xiv. 28).—May 
we all be justified by grace, as pardoned sinners 
be the objects of Divine love, and as temples of 
the triune God be restored and glorified by 
Spiritual oommunion. May every soul have a 
part in this faith and in this prayer. Amen. 

Heubner:—Chap. xii. 20f. Every Church 
should be always ready to let any of Christ’s 
ministers examine carefully into its affairs. 
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—Chap. xiii. If. There are certain limits beyond 
which Christian meekness cannot go, whether in 
the use of gentle or severe measures. But what¬ 
ever change circumstances may call for in our 
outward action, our hearts should always be ani¬ 
mated by the same benevolent spirit. The Chris¬ 
tian should always act with energy.—Ver. 3. 
God not unfrequently disciplines His people 
with severity, and they should not be unwilling 
to be severe with themselves. What is a single 
preacher against arnarmy of soldiers ? And yet 
he has mighty power with them. Christ will live 
forever and will hold His sceptre over the world. 
Few worldly men imagine how completely 
He is their Lord.—Ver. 5. To be displeased 
with Christ’s word shows plainly that faith is 
dying or dead. Only those who examine them¬ 
selves can truly know whether they have this faith, 
for no other one can determine this for them. 
Then the only evidence which can prove that we 
possess it is Christ living and working in our 
hearts, and our hearts burning with love at the 
thought of Him. How few tried Christians 
would be found, if this only true test were faith¬ 
fully applied!—Ver. 7. A faithful minister thinks 
only of the interest of souls, and not of his own 
authority or reputation among men.—Ver. 9. A 
genuine teacher always rejoices to see his pupil 
become wiser than himself.—Ver. 10. The church 
which gives heed to gentle and kind suggestions 
is much more advanced than one which can be 
moved only by harsh measures. The object of 
all spiritual power is the salvation of the Church. 
—Ver. 11. God is never in a church except 
where the conditions required in this verse are 
fulfilled. Where these are complied with, God’s 
Spirit reigns.—Ver. 13. Through the Son we 
become children of the Father and temples of the 
Holy Ghost. 

W. F. Bbssxr: —Ver. 4. We may derive much 
benefit and comfort from contemplating the form 
of weakness which Christ endured during His 
life and on the cross, since it is the form of One 
who has been invested with Divine power, having 
entered into His glory by the power of that Fa¬ 
ther who has raised him from the dead, and of 
that Son who was raised from the dead, and of 
that Holy Ghost who declared and demonstrated 
that this Son of God and this Son of Mary was 
the Prince of life (Rom. vL 4; i. 4). The same 
Divine power whioh raised up Christ from the 
dead and set Him upon the throne of heaven, is 
the source of all faith in the hearts of believers 
(Eph. i. 19, 20), and is concerned in the whole 
work of the ministry for the consolation of the 


penitent and the punishment of the impenitent. 
—Ver. 5. We learn two things here: a. that we 
may imagine ourselves to be in the faith when 
we are not; and b. that whoever deceives himself 
in this matter, so essential to his everlasting sal¬ 
vation, is criminally guilty for it; for God has 
made it the privilege and the duty of every man 
by faithful self-examination to ascertain with 
confidence whether he is in the faith.—Ver. 7. 
A minister’s fitness for his work will appear in 
two ways: a. from the good results of his labors 
(chap. iii. 3); b. from his seasonable punishment 
of evil conduct.—Ver. 11. This friendly admo¬ 
nition: Live in peace, throws the peaceful bond 
of brotherly love around the whole body of be¬ 
lievers (Eph. iv. 3), and is like a lock which 
holds together the whole chain of exhortations 
running through both these Epistles. Oh, that 
the peace which breathes here these Apostolic 
words might be imparted to all men! To all sons 
of peace, who rest in peace as on a mother’s bo¬ 
som, belongs the promise: “ The God of love and 
peace shall be with you!”—Ver. 13. The grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ and the love of God will 
not be far off, but pervadingly nigh the assem¬ 
blies of God’s saints; for among them the Holy 
Spirit’s communion has its especial habitation and 
sphere of action (1 Cor. iii. 16). As the Holy 
Spirit communicates Himself to them through 
the word and sacraments. He produces and main¬ 
tains in them a holy fellowship with the Triune 
God and with each other. As often as we hear 
these words of Apostolic benediction, it is only 
as the spirit of that faith which has for centuries 
communicated so many blessings to those who 
have received it, awakes within us, that the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of 
God, and the communion of the Holy Ghost, is 
with us and with all saints! 

Floret: —Ver. 18. How happy is our lot if our 
souls are united by a perpetual bond of living 
faith to the Triune God! This thought— a. keeps 
before us every day the great object that we 
should seek for ourselves, viz.: forgiveness 
through Christ, assuranoe of God’s love, and 
strength by means of the Spirit’s power; b. 
makes us see that in every event of life we 
should strive to confirm and strengthen our fel¬ 
lowship with God; c. gives us strong consolation 
in every affliction in the consciousness that Al¬ 
mighty aid is always at hand; and d. instructs 
us with respect to the true wisdom, the true rea¬ 
son, the spirit, the object, and the proper range 
of all our prayers. 
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